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WEias'S  HISTORY  OF  THB  FRENCH  PROTESTANT  REFUGEES. 


'  I^iXbb  reputations  of  remarkable  men, 
'^gflU  eqieciallj  of  renowned  monarchs, 
yery  varionslj  affected  by  the 
of  time.    A  retrospective  glance 
centuries  shows  them  to  ns 
•^iitaniatelj  magnified  or  diminished. 
•^pv*  aome,  although  a  brilliant  halo 
•0/i  surround  their  names,  the  world's 
daily  lessens;  whilst  the  fame 
iotfMn,  based  upon  the  rock,  is  but 
and  confirmed  bjits  antiquity, 
ttemporaries  are  often  dazzled  and 
lated  by  unprofitable  glory  and 
'Aowy  achievements;  posterity  judges 
'  ^ijf  results,  which  history  is  sometimes 
-^Mipdj  to  reveaL    The  splendour  of  the 
Mrlier   period  of  Louis  the    Four- 
■|0eBth*8  long  reign,  still  blinds  mil- 
'  Boos  to  the  errors,  crimes,  and  dis- 
asters of  its  latter  half.    In  France, 
itm  Grand  Monarque  is,  to  this  day, 
Hsm  object  of  an  irrational  hero- wor- 
ship.   To  assail  his  memory  is  there 
isipiety;    and    the  few  Frenchmen 
wlio,  from  research   and  reflection, 
IttTe  formed  a  just  estimate  of  his 
i«tl  merits,  shrink  from  running  coun- 
ts to  the  flood  of  public  infatuation. 
Foreigners  may  be  permitted  more 
inpartially  to  appreciate  that  king's 
character   and   actions.     Tboy    are 
bound  by  no  traditional  faith  in  his 
perfections ;    nor  has  the  **  venera- 
tkm  **  which  an  English  king  thought 


it  not  unbecoming  to  express,  by  the 
mouth  of  his  ambassador,  for  the 
French  monarch,  by  any  means  de- 
scended to  the  subjects  of  William 
the  Third's  successors.  Complacently 
dwelling  upon  his  triumphs,  upon  the 
progress  in  France,  during  the  first 
part  of  his  career,  of  arts  and  arms, 
of  literature,  learning,  and  civilisa- 
tion, the  fond  admirers  of  the  four- 
teenth Louis  artfully  avert  their  gaze 
from  his  subsequent  reverses,  and 
from  the  intolerable  bigotry  and  ego- 
tism that  sullied  his  declining  years. 
So  long  as  he  pursued  the  wise  policy 
of  the  Bearnais,  of  Richelieu,  and  of 
Mazarin,  glorv  and  prosperity  at- 
tended him:  he  quitted  that  path, 
became  a  bigot  and  a  persecutor,  and 
disgust  and  weariness  were  his  por- 
tion. The  blackest  stain  upon  his 
reign,  the  most  grievous  mistake  ever 
made  by  monarch,  the  most  fatal  of 
errors,  in  its  effects  upon  the  future 
of  France,  was  his  heartless  persecu- 
tion of  his  Protestant  subjects.  Alike 
barbarous  and  impolitic,  it  alone  suf- 
fices to  wither  his  laurels  and  cancel 
his  fame.  The  revenge  of  history, 
often  slow,  is  ever  sure.  And  now, 
nearly  a  century  and  a  half  after  his 
death,  facts  —  as  yet  concealed,  or 
known  but  to  very  few— are  brought 
to  light.    They  tend  to  show  that,  to 
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the  reign  in  which  France  attained 
the  apogee  of  her  splendoar  and  pros- 
perity, is  to  be  traced  the  origin  of 
mnch  of  the  discord  and  misery  under 
which  she  since  has  groaned. 

In  no  French  work  do  we  remem- 
ber a  passage  so  nearly  approachine 
to  a  dennnciation,  temperately  and 
forcibly  expressed,  of  Lonis  XIV/s 
criminal  errors,  as  the  following  page 
of  Mr  Weiss^s  new  history. 

*^  The  kingdom,'*  says  the  learned 
professor,  "which  Louis  XIV.  re- 
ceived covered  with  glory,  powerful 
by  its  arms,  preponderant  abroad, 
tranquil  and  contented  at  home,  he 
transmitted  to  his  successor  humbled, 
enfeebled,  dissatisfied,  ready  to  un- 
dergo the  reaction  of  the  Regency,  and 
of  the  whole  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, and  thus  placed  upon  the  fatal 
slope  conducting  to  the  Revolution  of 
1789.  To  the  formidable  encroach- 
ments of  a  prince  ruled,  during  the 
latter  part  of  his  reign,  by  a  nar- 
row and  exclusive  spirit  in  religions 
matters,  and,  in  his  policy,  by  views 
that  were  rather  dynastic  than  na- 
tional. Protestantism  opposed  an  in- 
sormonntable  barrier  in  England  and 
Holland  united  under  one  chief,  who 
led  the  whole  of  Europe  against  iso- 
lated France.  The  signal  of  coalitions 
--since  so  often  re-formed — was  given 
for  the  first  time  in  1689,  and,  also 
for  the  first  time,  France  was  van- 
quished,-—for  the  Treaty  of  Ryswick 
was  in  fact  a  defeat.  Not  only  the 
king  acknowledged  William  m.,  but 
bis  intendants  ofllcially  recorded  the 
diminution  of  the  population,  and  the 
impoverishment  of  the  kingdom  — 
inevitable  consequences  of  the  emi- 
gration, and  of  the  ensuing  decline  in 
agriculture,  manufactures,  and  trade. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
centuiy,the  safety  of  France  was  com- 
promised, in  a  military  sense.  Early 
In  the  struggle  which  followed  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  will  of  Charles  U., 
Marshal  Yillars  had  to  be  sent  for 
from  Grermany  to  combat  the  insur- 
gents of  the  Cevennes  ;  and  no  sooner 
had  that  skilful  commander  quitted 
the  army  than  the  Allies  won  the  vic- 


tory of  Hochstedt,  the  first  of  onr 
great  disasters  in  the  War  of  Snccea- 
sion.  During  the  reign  of  Louis  XY., 
whenever  the  allied  powers  threat- 
ened our  frontiers,  the  government 
was  obliged  to  purchase  the  fidelity 
of  the  Protestants  in  the  border  pro- 
vinces, by  promises  constantly  re- 
newed and  never  fulfilled.  But  was 
even  the  religious  result,  pursued  at 
the  cost  of  so  many  sacrifices,  ulti- 
mately attained?  At  the  period  of 
the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes 
the  population  of  France  was  about 
twenty  millions,  and  included  one 
million  of  Protestants.  At  the  pre- 
sent day,  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  hun- 
dred thousand  Protestants  live  dis- 
seminated amongst  thirty-five  million 
Catholics.  The  proportion  between 
the  two  religions  has  not  varied.  En- 
forced during  a  whole  century,  Louis 
XIY.'s  cruel  laws,  further  aggravated 
by  the  decree  of  1724,  proved  power- 
less against  the  religious  convictions 
they  were  intended  to  annihilate.** 

An  examination  of  Mr  Welss's 
book  cannot  better  be  commenced 
than  by  the  quotation  of  its  last  few 
lines — the  closing  sentences  of  an  elo- 
quent chapter,  whose  publication  pre- 
ceded that  of  the  work  itself.*  ^^  By 
writing,'*  he  says,  **the  history  oi 
these  martyrs  of  their  faith,  we  be- 
lieve that,  besides  pfenning  a  pious 
duty,  we  have  filled  up  a  void  in  onr 
national  history.  The  annals  of  France 
were  not  to  remain  for  ever  closed  to 
the  destinies — often  glorious,  always 
honourable — of  the  scattered  refugees. 
We  have  studied  the  vicissitudes  of 
their  various  fortunes,  sought  out  the 
traces  of  their  sufferings  and  triumphs, 
displayed  and  proved  their  salutary 
influence  in  the  most  diverse  coun- 
tries ;  and,  if  it  has  not  been  granted 
to  us  to  erect  to  them  a  durable  monu- 
ment, we  at  least  shall  have  contri- 
buted to  rescue  from  oblivion  great 
and  noble  recollections,  that  deserve 
to  live  in  the  memory  of  man,  and  of 
which  France  herself  has  reason  to  be 
proud.*'  Without  wasting  in  eulogium 
space  which  will  be  better  occupied 
by  an  analysis  of  a  portion  of  Mr 


*  This  concluding  chapter  appeared,  onder  the  title  of  ''A  General  Appreciation  of 
the  Conseqnences  of  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes/'  in  the  twelfth  number  of 
a  French  Protestant  periodical,  **  Bulletin  de  la  Socitft6  de  I'Histoire  da  Protestant- 
jsme  Fran^ais/'  publiiihed  at  Paris  in  April  of  the  present  year. 
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Wel88*8  intereBtiog  book,  we  will 
brieilj  ssy  that  he  deserves  credit  no 
less  for  what  he  has  abstained  from 
tkMn  for  what  he  has  performed.  In 
treating^  so  copioos  a  subject,  the 
tflmpCation  to  prolixitj  was  great ;  it 
kas  been  magnanimoasly  resisted. 
Mr  Weiss  has  borne  steadily  in  mind 
that  he  had  undertaken  to  write  a 
history,  not  of  French  Protestantism, 
bot  of  those  French  Protestants  whom 
penecntion  drove  from  their  native 
famd,  to  enrich  other  countries  by  their 
toil  and  talents,  and,  in  many  in- 
stances, valiantly  to  defend  the  land 
of  thdr  adoption  against  the  armies 
of  the  nation  that  had  rejected  them. 
Profoundly  versed  in  history,  himself 
m  sealons  Protestant,  Mr  Weiss  has 
devoted  many  years  of  labour  and 
research  to  the  production  of  these 
two  volumes.  He  has  visited  the 
countries  where  the  refugees  founded 
colonies — in  some  of  which,  although 
m  century  and  a  half  has  since  elaps^, 
French  is  still  the  spoken  tongue. 
England,  Holland,  Germany,  Switzer- 
land, have  in  turn  received  bim,  and  in 
all  he  has  culled  voluminous  and  im- 
portant materials  for  his  work.  The 
archives  of  his  own  country  have 
swollen  the  mass  of  matter,  further 
sogmented  by  the  results  of  researches 
recently  made  in  Germany  by  French 
diplomatists,  by  order  of  two  minis- 
ters of  Foreign  Affairs,  MM.  Drouyn 
de  Lhuys  and  Lahitte.  Most  of  the 
foreign  documents,  many  of  the  French 
ones,  were  unpublished,  and  entirely 
nnknown  to  the  world.  The  persecut- 
ing govemmeut  of  Louis  XIV.  feared 
the  effect  that  might  be  produced  upon 
the  less  bigoted  sections  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholics,  by  a  disclosure  of  the 
shameful  injustice  and  cruel  oppres- 
sion to  which  their  Protestant  fellow- 
oonntrymen  were  subjected.  Per- 
haps, also,  a  feeling  of  sliaroe — inade- 
quate to  temper  fanatical  ardour,  but 
sufficiently  powerful  to  bring  a  blush 
for  such  bartmrity — induced  that  and 
•ccceeding  governments  to  conceal,  as 
much  as  possible,  the  amount  of  mi- 
sery, and  the  grievous  detriment  to 
France,  originally  occasioned  by  the 
intolerant  spirit  of  Louis  XIV.  and 
bis  connsellors.  The  satisfaction  with 
which  a  large  portion  of  the  nation 
beheld  the  Huguenots  once  more 
drives  to  the  wall,  and  trodden  under 


foot,  might  have  been  materially  less- 
ened, and  even  converted  into  indig- 
nation and  alarm,  had  it  been  known 
that  the  refugees  were  taking  with 
them  far  more  than  tfaehr  nnmeriod 
proportion  of  the  pith  and  vigour, 
virtue  and  valour,  of  France. 

Few  historians  would  have  had  re- 
solution to  confine  themselves  to  their 
exact  theme  so  strictly  as  Mr  Weiss 
has  done.  Many  would  assuredly 
have  given  a  volume  or  two  to  that 
prellmuiary  and  accessory  branch  of 
the  subject,  which  he  has  admirably 
compressed  into  his  First  Book,  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  pages.  Even 
those  persons  best  versed  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  French  Protestants  during 
the  eighty-seven  years  that  elapsed 
between  the  promulgation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes  and  its  revocation,  will 
read  with  fresh  and  lively  interest 
this  succinct  narrative.  Mr  Weiss 
possesses,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the 
talent  of  compression,  combined  with 
a  satisfactory  lucidity  of  style  and 
arrangement — attributable,  we  pre- 
sume, partly  to  great  painstaking  and 
revision,  and  partly  to  his  vocation  of 
hbtorical  professor,  which  has  habi- 
tuated him  to  convey  instruction  in 
the  clearest  and  most  intelligible  man- 
ner. He  commences  by  dividing  that 
term  of  eighty-seven  years  into  three 
principal  periods.  Daring  the  first — 
extending  from  the  publication  of  the 
celebrated  edict  which  closed,  in  1598, 
the  bloody  civil  wars  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  to  the  capture  of  La  Rocbelle 
in  1629 — the  Protestants  imprudently 
meddled  in  the  troubles  that  distract- 
ed the  regency  of  Mary  de  Medicis 
and  the  early  years  of  Louis  XIII.'s 
majority.  Deprived,  successively,  of 
all  the  towns  allotted  them  as  places 
of  refuge  and  security,  and  of  their 
political  organisation,  they  ceased  to 
form  a  recognised  body  in  the  state. 
The  second  period  extends  from  the 
capture  of  La  Rocbelle  to  the  com- 
mencement, in  1662,  of  Louis  XIV.^s 
persecutions.  During  that  time  the 
Protestants  were  a  mere  religious 
party,  from  which,  little  by  little, 
its  most  influential  chiefs  withdrew 
themselves.  They  had  laid  aside 
their  arms  ;  instead  of  impoverishing 
France  by  strife,  they  enriched  her 
by  their  industry.  It  had  been  wise 
and  Christian-like  to  abstain   from 
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molesting  good  subjects,  who  asked 
but  liberty  to  pray  to  God  io  the  way 
their  conscience  dictated.  Snch  liberty 
was  not  long  voacbsafed  to  them. 
Between  1662  and  1685,  they  were 
excluded  from  all  public  employments, 
attadced  in  their  civil  and  religious 
rights,  and,  finally,  by  the  revocation, 
compelled  to  change  their  religion,  or 
fly  their  country. 

Passing  over  the  historian^s  rapid 
sketch  of  the  events  of  the  first  period, 
the  reader^s  attention  is  infallibly  ar- 
rested by  his  novel  and  striking  pic- 
ture of  the  state  of  the  French  Pro- 
testants during  the  thirty  years  of 
repose  that  followed  the  siege  of  La 
Rochelle,  and  preceded  the  persecu- 
tions. Kepulsed  from  court,  gradually 
excluded  from  office  of  every  kind, 
they  fell  back  upon  those  natural  re- 
sources of  which  none  could  deprive 
them — upon  their  industry,  persever- 
ance, and  ingenuity.  *^  The  vast 
plains  they  possessed  in  Bdam,  and 
in  the  western  provinces,  were  cover- 
ed with  rich  harvests ;  the  parts  of 
Languedoc  occupied  by  them  became 
the  most  fertile  and  the  best  cultivat- 
ed— often  in  spite  of  poverty  of  soU. 
Thanks  to  their  indefatigable  toil,  that 
province,  so  long  devastated  by  civil 
wars,  rose  from  its  ruins.  In  the 
mountainous  diocese  of  Alais,  which 
includes  the  Lower  Cevenne^,  the 
chestnut-tree  supplied  the  inhabitants 
with  food,  which  they  piously  com- 
pared to  the  manna  wherewith  Grod 
nourished  the  Israelites  in  the  desert. 
The  Aigoal  and  the  Esperou,  the  two 
loftiest  mountains  of  that  chain,  were 
covered  with  forests  and  pastures, 
where  their  flocks  grazed.  On  the 
Esperou  was  particularly  remarked  a 
plain  enamelled  with  flowers,  and  in- 
tersected by  numerous  springs,  which 
preserved  the  freshness  of  its  verdure 
in  summer's  greatest  heat.  The  in- 
habitants called  it  the  Hort-Diou,  or 
Garden  of  God.  The  part  of  the  Vi- 
varais  known  as  the  Mountain  pro- 
duced com  in  such  great  abundance 
that  it  far  exceeded  the  consumption. 
The  diocese  of  Uz6s  also  yielded  quan- 
tities of  com,  and  exquisite  oil  and 
wine.  In  the  diocese  of  Nismes,  the 
valley  of  Yaunago  was  renowned  for 
the  richness  of  its  vegetation.  The 
Protestants,  who  possessed  within  its 
limits  more  than  sixty  temples,  called 


it  Little  Canaan.  In  Berri,  the  skilfU 
wine-growers  restored  that  country  to 
its  former  state  of  prosperity."  In 
the  towns,  the  Protestants  were  not 
less  remarkable  for  their  manufactur- 
ing and  commercial  intelligence  and 
success,  than  were  their  raral  brethren 
for  their  proficiency  in  agriculture.  By 
irrefragable  documents  —  despatches 
and  memorials  from  govemment  offi- 
cials, conceived,  for  the  most  part,  in 
a  spirit  hostile  to  the  Huguenots — Hit 
Weiss  shows  that  in  many  districts 
and  cities  commerce  was  entirely  in 
their  hands.  This  was  the  case  in 
Guienne,  where  nearly  all  the  trade 
in  wine  was  transacted  by  them  ;  in 
the  two  govemments  of  Bronage  and 
Alen^on,  where  a  dozen  Protestant 
families  monopolised  the  trade  in  salt 
and  wine,  amounting  annually  to 
twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  thousand 
livres.  At  Sancerre,  the  intendant 
(M.  de  Seraucourt)  admitted  that 
they  were  superior  to  the  Catholics  in* 
numbers,  wealth,  and  consideration. 
At  Rouen,  at  Caen,  at  Metz,  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  trade  was  carried  on 
by  them.  The  governor  of  the  last- 
named  town  recommended  the  minis- 
ters of  Louis  XIY.  to  show  them 
^*  particular  attention,  much  gentle- 
ness and  patience,"  inasmuch,  he  said, 
as  ^^they  have  all  trade  in  thehr 
hands."  Little  attention  was  paid  to 
the  judicious  recommendation.  As 
long  as  fourteen  years  after  the  Re- 
vocation, Baville,  the  intendant  of 
Languedoc,  a  cruel  persecutor  of  the 
Protestants,  wrote  as  follows:  "If 
the  merchants  of  Nismes  are  still  bad 
Catholics,  at  least  they  have  not 
ceased  to  be  very  good  traders.  .  . 
Generally  speaking,  all  the  new  con- 
verts are  more  at  their  ease,  more  la- 
borious and  industrious,  than  the  old 
Catholics  of  the  province."  Bordeaux, 
La  Rochelle,  and  the  Norman  ports, 
were  indebted  to  members  of  the  Re- 
formed church  for  great  increase  of 
trade.  "  The  English  and  Dutch  had 
more  confidence  in  them  than  in  the 
Catholic  merchants,  and  were  more 
willing  to  correspond  with  them." 
Our  restricted  space  prevents  us  from 
giving  much  of  the  curious  statis- 
tical information  supplied  by  Mr 
Weiss.  The  Protestants  were  the 
first  to  adopt  in  France  the  system 
(already  prevailing  in  England  and 
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HoUand)  of  the  division  of  laboar. 
Tbe  thriviiig  manufactories  of  cloth 
at  Rheims,  Abbeville,  Elboeaf,  Lon- 
▼ien,  Roaen,  Sedan,  and  nameroas 
other  places,  owed  their  establishment 
and  progress  to  Protestant  families. 
The  Protestants  of  the  G^vaadan,  a 
dbtrict  of  Langnedoc,  annnallj  sent 
to  foreign  parts  a  valne  of  from  two 
to  three  millions  of  livres  of  serge  and 
other  light  fabrics.  Everj  peasant 
bad  his  loom,  and  worked  at  it  in  the 
intervals  of  agricultural  occupation. 
The  manufactures  ofslll^  stuffs  and 
stockings,  of  hardware,  gold  and  silver 
lace,  and  notably  of  paper,  were 
diieflj  in  Protestant  hands.  In  Brit- 
tanj  thej  made  sail-cloth,  of  which, 
previonsly  to  the  emigration,  the 
Kngiish  and  Dutch  annually  purchas- 
ed very  large  quantities.  In  Touraine 
they  were  tanners,  and  their  leather 
was  celebrated  throughout  France. 
They  had  four  hundred  tanneries  in 
that  province.  The  silk  and  velvet 
manofactures  of  Tours  and  Lyons,  so 
renowned  in  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  owed  their  success 
and  prosperity  mainly  to  the  Protes- 
tants. We  abstain  from  enumerating 
a  number  of  other  important  articles 
of  consumption  produced,  almost  ex- 
elnsively,  by  that  industrious  people, 
whose  reputation  stood  as  high  for 
commercial  probity  as  for  activity 
and  intelligeoce.  The  reasons  for 
their  general  superiority  over  their 
Catholic  fellow-citizens  are  concisely 
and  forcibly  given  by  Mr  Weiss.  A 
mere  handful  amongst  jealous  and 
•nspidous  millions,  austere  morality 
and  integrity  were  their  sole  safe- 
guard against  calumny,  and  against 
Uie  severity  of  the  laws  levelled  es- 
pecially at  them.  Their  very  enemies 
were  compelled  to  adroit  that  they 
were  frugal,  laborious,  lovers  of  truth 
and  of  their  religion,  conscientious  in 
tbeir  conduct,  constant  in  their  fear  and 
reverence  of  God.  Placed  at  disadvan- 
tage by  the  State  on  account  of  their 
creed,  their  stimulus  to  exertion  was 
itrong,  since  it  was  only  by  superior 
isdnstry  and  intelligence  that  they 
could  place  themselves  on  a  level  with 
tbeir  more  favoured  Catholic  fellow- 
inbjects.  **  They  were  further  aided 
by  the  prindples  of  their  religion,  nn- 
ccaaingly  tending  to  instruct  and  en- 
Kgbtcn  then,  by  conducting  them  to 


faith  only  through  the  gate  of  inves- 
tigation. Thence  their  superior  en- 
lightenment, which  necessarily  ex- 
tended itself  to  all  their  actions,  and 
rendered  their  minds  more  capable  of 
seizing  every  idea  whose  application 
could  contribute  to  their  welfare." 
Most  of  the  Protestants,  when  young, 
visited  Protestant  countries,  French 
Switzerland,  Holland,  and  England, 
and  thence  brought  back  valuable 
knowledge  and  enlarged  ideas.  One 
more  circumstance  is  to  be  noted :  the 
Protestants'  working  year  contained 
3 10  days,  only  the  Sundays  and  solemn 
festivals  being  given  to  rest ;  the 
Catholics,  on  the  other  band,  gave 
barely  260  days  to  labour — the  rest 
were  holidays.  Hence  a  clear  gain  of 
one-sixth  to  Protestant  industry. 

When,  upon  the  death  of  Maza- 
rin,  Louis  XIV.  grasped  the  reins  of 
power,  the  Protestant  religion  was 
not  only  tolerated,  but  authorised 
and  permitted  throughout  the  king- 
dom of  France.  The  Huguenot  po- 
litical faction  was  destroyed ;  the 
French  nobility,  a  few  years  before 
so  warlike  and  turbulent,  had  aban- 
doned their  provincial  strongholds  to 
bask  in  court  favour;  the  plebeians 
were  contented  and  happy  because 
peace  and  public  order  were  main- 
tained ;  the  triumph  of  the  crown  was 
complete.  For  a  while  the  king's 
policy  was  to  maintain  the  Protes- 
tants in  the  privileges  granted  them 
by  his  predecessors,  but  to  show  them 
no  further  favour,  and  to  exclude 
them  from  all  benefits  and  advantages 
in  his  own  individual  gift.  He  hoped 
that  they  would  gradually  go  over  to 
Rome,  in  order  to  share  the  good 
things  bestowed  upon  Catholics — a 
motive  which  had  already  induced 
most  of  the  Protestant  nobles  to  abjure 
their  religion.  The  king,  however, 
did  not  long  adhere  to  a  system 
which,  although  neither  just  nor  im- 
partial, was  at  least  prudent  and 
moderate.  His  first  notable  act  of 
aggression  against  his  patient,  peace- 
able, and  valuable  Protestant  sub- 
jects, was  the  demolition,  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Gex,  of  twenty- two  of  their 
churches,  under  the  pretence  that  the 
Edict  of  Nantes  did  not  apply  to  that 
bailiwick,  which  had  been  annexed 
to  the  kingdom  since  its  promulgation. 
Another  decree  granted  to  the  Catho- 
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licB  of  Gex  a  term  of  three  jears  for 
payment  of  their  debts.  Tliis  was  an 
immoral  lure  held  oat  to  the  Protes- 
tants, who,  by  changing  their  religion, 
wonld  partake  of  the  advantage.  Then 
came  an  order  in  conncil,  forbidding 
Protestants  to  bary  their  dead  save 
at  daybreak  or  nightfall.  In  1663, 
newly-converted  Protestants  were  dis- 
pensed from  payment  of  their  debts 
to  their  former  co-religionists.  The 
efiects  of  this  iniquitous  dispensation 
upon  the  various  trades  in  which  the 
Protestants  were  so  largely  engaged, 
need  hardly  be  indicated.  Old  and 
barbarons  laws  against  converts  who 
relapsed  into  the  reformed  religion, 
were  revived  and  put  in  force.  The 
bodies  of  persons  who  had  abjured 
Protestantism,  and  who,  upon  their 
deathbeds,  refused  the  sacraments 
of  Rome,  were  drawn  upon  hurdles 
amidst  the  outrages  of  the  popu- 
lace. This  law  was  applied  to  per- 
sons of  quality ;  amongst  others  to 
ai  demoiselle  de  Montalembert,  whose 
corpse  was  dragged  naked  through 
the  streets  of  Angoulgme.  In  1665, 
priests  were  authorised  to  present 
themselves,  in  company  with  the 
magistrate  of  the  place,  at  the  bed- 
side of  dying  Protestants,  to  exhort 
them  to  conversion ;  and  if  they  ap- 
peared disposed  to  it,  the  work  was 
to  be  proceeded  with  in  spite  of  the 
family.  It  may  be  imagined  what 
gentle  and  conscientious  use  Catholic 
priests  would  make  of  this  scandalous 
permission.  A  dying  man,  agonised 
and  speechless,  made,  or  was  said  to 
have  made,  a  sign  with  his  head, 
band,  or  eyes,  indicating  adherence 
to  the  Church  of  Rome.  Thereupon 
his  body  was  interred  in  the  Catholic 
cemetery,  and  his  children  were  hur- 
ried to  mass — Catholics  by  virtue  of 
their  father^s  pretended  abjuration. 

Such  was  the  beginning  of  the  per- 
secution. Thenceforward  no  month 
passed  without  some  fresh  act  of 
rigour.  Temples  were  shut  up  or 
demolished ;  the  number  of  Protes- 
tant schools  was  limited ;  the  educa- 
tion of  Protestant  children  was  re- 
stricted to  reading,  writing,  and 
ciphering.  French  Protestants  were 
forbidden  to  leave  the  country ;  and 
those  already  in  foreign  parts  were 
ordered  to  return.  The  physicians 
of  Rouen  were  forbidden  to  admit 
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into  their  corporation  more  than  %w% 
persons  of  the  reformed  religtmL 
Slackened  a  little  during  the  war  witk 
Holland,  these  odious  persecutloni 
resumed  their  vigour  after  the  peace 
of  Nimeguen.  On  the  most  absord 
pretexts,  the  temples,  in  a  number  of 
those  large  towns  where  the  popnlA- 
tion  was  chiefly  Protestant,  were 
pulled  down.  And  by  an  edict  of 
the  17th  June  1681,  children  of  sevoft 
years  of  age  were  authorised  to  ab- 
jure their  parents*  faith  and  embraoe 
the  Catholic  religion  1  It  was  open- 
ing a  fine  field  to  the  unsciiipuloiii 
proselytising  emissaries  of  Rome.  *^  It 
now  sufficed  that  an  envious  person, 
an  enemy,  a  debtor,  declared  before  a 
tribunal  that  a  child  wished  to  be* 
come  a  Catholic,  had  manifested  an 
intention  of  entering  a  church,  had 
joined  in  a  prayer,  or  made  the  sign 
of  the  cross,  or  kissed  an  image  of  the 
Virgin,  for  the  child  in  question  to  be 
taken  from  his  parents,  who  were 
compelled  to  make  him  an  allowance 
proportioned  to  their  supposed  ability. 
But  such  estimates  were  necessarilj 
arbitrary,  and  it  often  happened  thai 
the  loss  of  his  child  entailed  upon  the 
unfortunate  father  that  of  all  his  pro- 
perty." We  have  not  room  to  mul- 
tiply instances  of  the  abominable 
system  then  adopted.  Whilst  Col- 
bert lived,  his  voice  was  ever  uplifted 
in  the  king^s  council  against  the 
maltreatment  and  oppression  of  men 
whom  he  held  to  be  peaceable,  indus- 
trious,  and  useful  citizens.  After  hie 
death,  Louvois,  anxious  to  please  the 
king,  went  far  beyond  anything  that 
had  yet  been  done.  He  instituted 
what  were  called  the  dragonnadeSn 
Troops,  principally  dragoons,  were 
sent  into  the  provinces  and  quartered 
in  Protestant  houses,  where  they  were 
encouraged  to  every  kind  of  excess 
short  of  rape  and  murder.  ^^  In  manj 
villages  (of  Poitou)  the  priests  fol- 
lowed them  in  the  streets,  crying  out: 
'  Courage,  gentlemen ;  it  is  the  king*e 
intention  that  these  dogs  of  Huguenots 
should  be  pillaged  and  sacked.'  The 
soldiers  entered  the  houses  sword  in 
hand,  crying 'Kill I  kill!'  to  frighten 
women  and  children.  .  .  .  Thejr 
employed  threats,  outrages,  and  even 
tortures,  to  com  pel  them  to  conversion; 
burning  the  feet  and  hands  of  some 
at  a  slow  fire,  breaking  the  ribs  and 
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ttmbe  of  others  with  blows  of  sticks. 
lAaiay  had  their  lips  burned  with  hot 
iroDS,  and  others  were  thrown  into 
damp  dangeoBS,  with  threats  that 
Ibej  should  be  left  there  to  rot." 
These  atrocities  brought  aboat,  as 
may  be  imagined,  a  vast  number  of 
eonirersions.  Suspended  for  a  while, 
IB  consequence  of  the  moral  effect  of 
%  bUi  passed  by  the  English  parlia- 
ment, granting  extraordinary  privi- 
legis  to  French  refugees,  the  dragon- 
wmde9  recommenced  in  1684, — this 
time  in  B^am,  where  the  soldiery, 
iaeited  by  the  fanatic  intendant  Fou- 
canlt,  committed  even  greater  excesses 
than  in  Poitou.  Amongst  other  tor- 
tures inflicted  upon  the  unhappy 
Hoguenots,  were  those  called  the 
VtUUeM,  The  soldiers  mounted  regular 
guards,  reUeving  each  other  as  if  on 
sentry,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  depriv- 
iDg  their  yictims  of  repose.  They 
Ibmd  them  to  stand  upright,  and  to 
keep  their  eyes  open.  Benott,  a 
writer  of  that  day,  details  the  revolting 
insults  and  cruel  sufferings  to  which 
both  men  and  women  were  subjected. 
Hnman  nature  could  not  endure  such 
torments,  and  Foucault  was  able  to 
report  the  conversion  of  the  whole  of 
Beam.  "  I  certainly  believe,"  wrote 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  *^  that  those 
conversions  are  not  all  sincere.  But 
God  emplo^i  all  manner  of  means  to 
bring  heretics  back  to  him  ;  the  chil- 
dren at  least  will  be  Catholics,  though 
their  fathers  be  hypocrites."  The 
**  manner  of  means  "  referred  to  by 
this  saintly  prude  and  ex-Calvinist, 
are  thus  described  by  Benoit,  as  ap- 
plied to  persons  of  her  own  sex. 
•*The  soldiers  offered  to  the  women 
indignities  which  decency  will  not 
soffer  me  to  describe.  The  officers 
were  no  better  than  the  soldiers. 
They  spat  in  the  women's  faces ;  they 
made  them  lie  down  in  their  presence 
vpon  hot  embers;  they  forced  them 
to  put  their  heads  into  ovens,  whose 
Taponr  was  hot  enough  to  suffocate 
tiiem.  All  their  study  was  to  devise 
torments  which  should  be  painful 
without  being  mortal."  Sach  was  the 
pastime  of  the  chivalrous  warriors  of 
the  most  Christian  and  magnanimous 
<if  French  kings. 

Similar  scenes  were  enacted  in  every 
mx>Yince  where  Protestants  dwelt. 
Louis  XIV.  daily  received  the  joyful 


intelligence  of  thousands  of  conver- 
sions. In  September  and  October 
1685,  he  was  informed  that  six  large 
and  important  towns,  noted  strong- 
holds of  the  reformed  religion,  had 
definitively  abjured  their  errors.  The 
court  then  believed  that  Protestantism 
was  annihilated  in  France,  and  the 
king,  sharing  in  the  general  illusion, 
no  longer  hesitated  to  strike  the  last 
blow.  On  the  22d  October  he  signed, 
at  Fontainebleau,  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes.  Its  merciful  provi- 
sions may  be  summed  up  in  few 
words  :  ^^  The  Protestant  temples 
were  all  to  be  demolished,  and  the 
worship  forbidden  in  private  houses, 
under  pain  of  confiscation.  Ministers 
who  refused  to  be  converted  were  to 
quit  the  kingdom  within  a  fortnight, 
or  to  be  sent  to  the  galleys.  Protes- 
tant schools  were  to  be  closed ;  chil- 
dren were  to  be  baptised  by  priests, 
and  brought  up  in  the  religion  of 
Rome.  Four  months  were  granted  to 
refugees  to  return  to  France  and  ab- 
jure; that  term  expired,  their  pro- 
perty would  be  confiscated.  Under 
pun  of  galleys  and  confiscation,  Pro- 
testants were  forbidden  to  quit  the 
kingdom  and  carry  their  fortunes 
abroad.  They  were  to  remain,  until 
it  should  please  God  to  enlighten  them,** 
We  have  seen  the  gentle  means  by 
which  the  divine  spirit  was  aided  in 
such  cases.  Upon  the  same  day  that 
this  insane  edict  was  registered,  the 
demolition  of  the  great  temple  at 
Charenton,  built  by  the  celebrated 
architect,  Jacques  Debrosse,  and  cap- 
able of  containing  fourteen  thousand 
persons,  was  commenced.  In  five 
days  no  trace  of  the  structure  re- 
mained. The  church  at  Qa^vllly, 
near  Rouen,  was  levelled  by  a  fanatic 
mob,  headed  by  the  intendant  of  the 
province,  and  several  other  high  offi- 
cials, axe  and  hammer  in  hand.  On 
its  site  was  raised  a  cross,  twenty  feet 
high,  adorned  with  the  royal  arms. 
In  every  respect  the  edict  of  revoca- 
tion, and  some  severe  supplementary 
ordinances  that  were  soon  after  pub- 
lished, were  enforced  with  the  utmost 
rigour,  and  even  with  bad  faith. 
Thus  were  clergymen  refused  pass- 
ports (indispensable  to  their  departure 
from  France),  in  order  that  the  fort- 
night granted  them  might  elapse,  and 
that  they  might  be  cast  into  prison. 
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Some  of  the  more  inflaential  amongst 
them,  held  especially  dangerous,  were 
ordered  to  quit  the  kingdom  within 
two  days.  Upon  the  other  hand,  the 
utmost  pains  were  taken  to  prevent 
the  emigration  of  laymen.  Marshal 
Schomberg  and  the  Marqnis  de  Ru- 
yigny  were  the  only  persons  permitted 
to  leave  the  coantry.  The  king  sent 
for  Admiral  Duqnesne,  one  of  the 
creators  of  the  French  navy,  and 
urged  him  to  change  his  religion. 
The  old  hero,  then  eighty  years  of 
age,  pointed  to  his  white  hair.  **  For 
sbcty  years,  sire,^'  he  sud,  ^*  have  I 
rendered  unto  C«sar  that  which  I  owe 
to  Cassar;  suffer  me  still  to  render 
unto  God  that  which  I  owe  fo  God." 
He  was  suffered  to  end  his  days  in 
France,  unmolested  for  his  religion. 

The  enactments  against  emigration 
were  all  in  vain  to  prevent  it.  In 
vain  were  the  coasts  guarded,  the 
high-roads  patrolled,  and  the  peasants 
armed  and  made  to  watch  day  and 
night  for  fugitives.  Hundreds  were 
captured,  and  sent,  chained  in  gangs, 
to  the  galleys ;  but  thousands  escaped. 
*^  They  set  out  disguised  as  pilgrims, 
couriers,  sportsmen  with  their  guns 
upon  their  shoulders,  peasants  driving 
cattle,  porters  bearing  packages,  in 
footmen's  liveries  and  in  soldiers'  uni- 
forms. The  richest  had  guides,  who, 
for  sums  varying  from  1000  to  6000 
livres,  helped  them  to  cross  the  fron- 
tier. The  poor  set  out  alone,  choosing 
the  least  practicable  roads,  travelling 
by  night,  and  passing  the  day  in 
forests  and  caverns,  sometimes  in 
bams,  or  hidden  under  hay.  The 
women  resorted  to  similar  artifices. 
They  dressed  themselves  as  servants, 
peasants,  nurses ;  they  wheeled  bar- 
rows ;  they  carried  hods  and  burthens. 
The  younger  ones  smeared  or  dyed 
their  faces,  to  avoid  attracting  notice : 
others  put  on  the  dress  of  lackeys,  and 
followed,  on  foot,  through  the  mire, 
a  guide  on  horseback  who  passed  for 
their  master.  The  Protestants  of  the 
seaboard  got  away  in  French,  English, 
and  Dutch  merchant  vessels,  whose 
masters  hid  them  under  bales  of  goods 
and  heaps  of  coal,  and  in  empty  casks, 
where  they  had  only  the  bunghole  to 
breathe  through .  There  they  remained, 
crowded  one  upon  another,  until  the 
ship  sailed.  Fear  of  discovery  and  of 
the  galleys  gave  them  courage  to 
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suffer.  Persons  brought  up  in  ereiy 
luxury,  pregnant  women,  old  men^ 
invalids  and  children,  vied  with  each 
other  in  constancy  and  fortitude,  to 
escape  from  their  persecutors.'*  For- 
tunately for  the  refugees,  the  guards, 
both  at  the  sea  and  land  frontierB, 
were  often  accessible  to  bribes  or  to 
compassion,  and  helped  the  escape  of 
many.  It  is  impossible  to  ascertain 
the  exact  number  of  Protestants  who 
succeeded  in  quitting  France;  Irat 
Mr  Weiss  believes  himself  near  the 
truth  when  he  estimates  that  from  a 
quarter  of  a  million  to  three  hundred 
thousand — between  a  fourth  and  three- 
tenths  of  the  entire  Protestant  popu- 
lation—left the  country  in  the  last 
fifteen  years  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. He  takes  pains  to  exhibit  the 
grounds  upon  which  he  has  established 
Uiis  calculation,  and  quotes  various 
reports  and  official  documents;  but 
we  may  here  content  ourselves  with 
mentioning  the  result,  readily  accept- 
ing it,  on  the  strength  of  his  habitual 
impartiality  and  conscientious  re- 
search, as  approximatively  correct. 
The  reports  of  provincial  governors 
afford  him  exact  data  with  respect  to 
the  damage  done  to  the  manufactures 
and  prosperity  of  France  by  this  great 
Protestant  exodus.  The  following 
figures  are  worth  the  reader's  atten- 
tion :  ^*  Of  the  400  tanneries  which 
a  short  time  previously  enriched  Tou* 
raine,  there  remained  but  54  in  the 
year  1698.  That  province's  8000 
looms,  for  the  manufacture  of  silken 
stuffs,  were  reduced  to  1200 ;  its  700 
silk-mills  to  70 ;  its  40,000  workmen, 
formerly  employed  in  the  preparation 
and  fabrication  of  silks,  to  4000.  Of 
its  8000  ribbon- looms,  not  60  re- 
mained. Instead  of  2400  bales  of 
silk,  it  consumed  but  700  or  800." 
This  in  one  province.  In  others  the 
decline  was  proportionate.  Floquet, 
the  historian  of  Normandy,  estimates 
at  184,000  the  Norman  Protestants 
who  took  advantage  of  the  vicinity  of 
the  sea,  and  of  their  connection  with 
England  and  Holland,  to  quit  France. 
For  several  years  the  Norman  manu- 
factures were  completely  ruined. 

'*  It  would  be  erroneous  to  suppose 
that  Louis  XIV.  did  not  foresee  these 
fatal  consequences ;  but,  doubtless,  he 
guessed  not  their  extent,  and  thought 
to  give  to  France  durable  repose  and 
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prosperitj  at  the  cost  of  a  fleeting  evil. 
A  great  part  of  the  nation  partook  of 
the  delusion ;  and  it  may  be  said  that, 
with  the  exception  of  Yauban,  St 
Sunon,  and  a  small  number  of  superior 
minds  (amongst  which  must  be  reck- 
oned Christina  of  Sweden),  the  nation 
was  the  accomplice,  either  by  its  acts 
or  by  its  silence,  of  the  great  king's 
ikult." 

Madame  de  S^vign^  wrote  to  her 
d«ighter  how  fine  a  thing  was  the 
edict  of  revocation,  compared  to  which 
no  king  had  ever  done,  or  ever  woald 
do  aaght  as  memorable.  The  chancel- 
lor, LeTellier,  after  aflSxing  the  seal  of 
state  to  the  docnment,  declared  that  he 
wonld  never  seal  any  other,  and  pro- 
Bonnced  those  words  of  the  canticle  of 
Simeon  which,  in  the  month  of  the 
affed  Hebrew,  referred  to  the  coming 
of  the  Lord.  Bossnet,  Massillon,  Fl^- 
chier,  the  great  preachers  of  that  day, 
exnlted  in  their  pulpits,  and  lauded 
Loois  to  the  skies.  Rome  was  in 
raptures.  A  Te  Deum  was  sung,  and 
Imiocent  XI.  sent  a  brief  of  thanks 
and  praise  to  the  French  monarch. 
Medals  were  struck,  statues  raised  ;* 
and  at  Versailles  may  still  be  seen  a 
masterpiece  of  Lesueur's,  in  which 
hideous  forms  fly  at  sight  of  the  cha- 
lice. The  allegory  represents  the  de- 
feat of  Protestantism  by  Popery. 

West,  east,  and  north,  fled  the  scat- 
tered Protestants— the  bigoted  south 
offered  them  no  refuge.  To  Germany 
they  went,  to  England  and  America, 
to  Switzerland  and  Holland,  even  to 
Scandinavia.  Their  proceedings  in 
each  one  of  these  TX>untries.  the  suc- 
cours they  found,  and  the  services 
they  rendered,  their  influence  upon 
arts  and  manufactures,  their  ultimate 
fiite,  the  blending  (in  most  instances) 
of  their  descendants  with  the  natives, 
are  recorded  by  Mr  Weiss  in  separate 
books.  The  first  of  these  is  devoted 
to  Brandenburg  (Prussia),  a  country 
to  which,  owing  to  its  then  backward 
state  of  civilisation  as  compared  with 
Fhmoe,  England,  and  Holland,  the 
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immigration  of  a  large  body  of  culti- 
vated Frenchmen,  including  military 
officers  of  rank  and  experience,  men 
of  learning,  manufacturers,  artisans, 
and  trades  of  every  kind,  was  an  in- 
estimable benefit.    The  Elector,  Fre- 
derick William,  who  bad  been  brought 
up  at  the  French  court  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  felt  this,  and  spared  no 
pains  to  attract  the  refugees  to  his 
dominions.   He  was  a  Protestant ;  his 
wife  was  a  granddaughter  of  Collgny ; 
French  was  the  language  spoken  at 
his  court,  where  all  the  elevated  posts 
were  filled  by  men  who  had  lived  in 
Paris,  and  who  habitually  spoke  and 
wrote  in  French.      When  he  came 
to  the  throne  in  1640,  he  found  his 
country  depopulated  by  war,  agricul- 
ture neglected,  trade  and  manufac- 
tures destroyed.    His  long  reign  was 
passed  in  healing  the  wounds  inflicted 
on  Brandenburg  by  the  Thirty  Years* 
War.    He  encoaraged  foreigners  to 
settle  in  the  country,  where  he  grant- 
ed them  lands  or  aided  them  to  esta- 
blish themselves.    On  the  29th  Oc- 
tober 1685,  exactly  one  week  after 
the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
he  published  the  Edict  of  Potsdam, 
by  which  he  offered  shelter  and  pro- 
tection to  the  persecuted  Protestants. 
His  agents  at  Amsterdam  and  Ham- 
burg, and  in    the  various  German 
states  through  which  they  might  pass 
on  their  flight  from    France,    were 
directed  to  care  for  their  safety  and 
supply  them  with  means  to  travel. 
They  acquired,  by  the  mere  act  of 
settling  in  his  dominions,  all  the  civic 
rights  of  those  bom  there,  besides 
various  privileges  and  immunities  con- 
fined to  themselves.    He  offered  land 
to  the  agriculturist,  facilities  to  the 
manufacturer,  honours,  rank,  and  mili- 
tary employment  to  nobles  and  men 
of  the  sword.    His  tempting  procla- 
mation was  quickly  disseminated  in 
France  ;  and  although  the  intendants 
of  the  provinces  used  the  most  rigor- 
ous   measures    to  suppress   it,    and 
affirmed  it  to  be  a  forgery,  the  Pro- 


*  Th«  provoit  and  sheriffs  of  Paris  erected,  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  a  brazen  statae 
is  honour  of  the  king  who  had  rooted  oat  heresy.  The  bas-reliefs  showed  a  frightful 
bat,  whose  lai^e  wings  enveloped  the  works  of  Calvin  and  of  Hues.  On  the  statue 
wae  this  inscriptioo  :  Lmdcirico  Maffno,  vietori  perpetuo,  tcduias  ac  regum  dignitatii 
MMrfori.  This  statue,  whieh  replaeed  that  of  the  young  king  trampling  the  Fronde 
mader  fbei»  wm  melted  in  1792  and  east  into  eannon,  which  thundered  at  Valmy.— 
Wbh^  L  191,  172, 
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testants  read  it  and  knew  it  to  be 
tnie,  and  soon  a  nnmber  of  French 
colonies  were  formed  in  Brandenburg. 
Frederick  William's  country  was  poor; 
he  had  bat  two  millions  of  subjects ; 
his  treasury  was  exhausted  by  a  ruin* 
008  war ;  and  he  had  great  difficulty 
in  raising  the  funds  necessary  for  the 
establishment  of  the  refugees,  and  for 
the  support  of  those  for  whom  em- 
ployment could  not  at  once  be  found. 
He  emptied  his  privy  purse.  '^  I  will 
sell  my  plate,*'  he  one  day  said, 
**  sooner  than  let  them  want."  He 
was  repaid  for  bis  generosity  and 
sound  policy.  The  difficulty  was 
but  temporary.  The  fugitives  did 
not  all  come  empty-handed.  He  re- 
ceived their  money  in  deposit,  allow- 
ed them  interest,  and  applied  the 
capital  to  the  relief  of  the  necessi- 
tons.  Collections  were  made,  and 
the  French  officers  voluntarily  aban- 
doned a  twentieth  part  of  their  pay 
for  the  relief  of  their  suffering  fellow- 
exiles.  To  this  fund  the  Duke  of 
Sehomberg  subscribed  the  anyual  sum 
of  2000  livres,  which  was  paid  until 
his  departure  for  England. 

*^  The  Electress,  Louisa  Henrietta, 
and  the  future  queen,  Sophia  Char- 
lotte, desired  to  have  presented  to 
them  the  women  whom  the  rigours  of 
persecution  had  driven  from  their 
country.  With  delicate  attention, 
the  court  etiquette  was  modified  in 
their  favour,  and  they  were  admitted 
in  black  dresses — their  best  ornament 
the  voluntary  indigence  they  had  pre- 
ferred to  apostasy." 

Brandenburg  received  about  25,000 
French  refugees.  Amongst  these  were 
600  officers,  whom  the  Elector  ad- 
mitted at  once  into  his  army,  forming 
new  companies  and  regiments  to 
make  room  for  them,  and — with  a 
degree  of  favour  which  can  hardly 
have  been  very  pleasing  to  the  native 
officers  —  giving  them  all  a  higher 
grade  than  that  they  had  held  in 
France.  Thus  captains  became  ma- 
jors, colonels  major-generals,  <&c.,  and 


so  on  throagb  all  ranks.  A  great  nam* 
ber  of  the  Huguenots  enlisted  as  pri^ 
vate  soldiers.  Men  and  officers  did 
good  service,  as  soon  as  the  oppor- 
tunity was  afforded  them. 

*^  The  European  war  which  broke 
out  in  1689  was  the  bloody  proof 
that  attested  their  attachment  to 
their  adopts  country.  IVederick  L 
took  part  in  it,  as  the  ally  of  the  Em- 
peror, against  the  King  of  France, 
whom  he  had  offended  by  assisting 
the  Prince  of  Orange  to  upset  Jamee 
II.  The  army  he  assembled  in  West- 
phalia was  composed  in  great  part  of 
French  regiments.  In  the  first  cam- 
paign the  refugees  destroyed  the 
opinion  spread  against  them  in  Ger- 
many, that  they  would  fight  but 
feebly  against  their  former  fellow- 
dtixens.  At  the  combat  of  Neoas 
the  grand*  mousgueiaires  *  attacked 
the  French  troops  with  a  fury  that 
proved  a  long-cherished  resentment» 
with  which  French  writers  have  often 
reproached  them.  On  seeing  them 
gallop  towards  the  enemy  with  the 
velocity  of  lightning,  one  of  the  Prna- 
sian  generals  exclaimed,  ^  We  shall 
have  those  knaves  fighting  against  ns 
just  now.'  Count  Dohna,  who  over- 
heard these  offensive  words,  com- 
pelled the  general  to  draw  pistol,  and 
washed  out,  in  his  blood,  this  insult 
to  the  honour  of  the  refugees."  At 
the  siege  of  Bonn  the  assault  was 
given  by  the  refugee  regiments,  who 
fought  like  fiends  and  took  all  the 
exterior  works.  Next  morning  the 
French  garrison  capitulated.  In  Flan- 
ders and  in  Italy  the  Franco-Prus- 
sians equally  distinguished  them- 
selves, but  were  nearly  exterminated, 
at  the  bloody  battle  of  La  MarsaiBe^ 
by  the  bayonets  of  Catinat's  army. 
.  Those  that  remained  displayed  their 
valour  in  the  War  of  Succession^ 
under  the  eyes  of  Marlborough  and 
Eugene — at  Blenheim  and  Ouden- 
arde,  at  Malplaquet  and  Mons.  Three 
regiments,  composed  entirely  of  re- 
fugees, performed  such  brilliant  ez- 


*  Two  companies  composed  of  gentlemen,  formed  by  the  advice  of  Marshal 
Sohomberg,  upon  the  model  of  the  moiuqvetairet  d  ckevcU  of  the  King  of  France's 
guard.  The  Elector  was  colonel  of  one  company,  and  Count  Dohna,  a  nobleman  of 
Brandenbarg  who  had  liyed  much  in  France,  was  his  second  in  command.  The  other 
company  had  Sehomberg  for  its  colonel.  In  the  Memoirs  of  Erman  and  Rtdam,  the 
pith  of  whose  lengthy  work  is  given  by  Mr  Weiss  in  a  single  chapter  of  Book  11.,  \m 
a  complete  list  of  the  grands  tnoutquetairet.    Vol.  ii.  p.  244-260. 
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plwts  at  Malplaqoet,  that*  when  the 
rrince-Rojal  of  Pntssia  came  to  the 
throne,  he  selected  from  them  the 
principal  officers  irith  which  he  re- 
organised his  army. 

Frederick  William  I.,  and  Frede> 
riek  the  Great,  did  not  show  less  sym- 
pathy than  their  father  and  grand- 
fiUher  had  shown  with  the  refugees 
lod  their  descendants.  Under  the 
reign  of  the  first-named  sovereign, 
wlram  George  11.  was  wont  to  call 
*^  my  brother  the  corporal,"  and  who 
paeaed  his  time  in  drilling  his  troops, 
reconnoitring  gigantic  grenadiers,  and 
in  drinking  and  smoking,  the  arts  and 
sciences  were  little  encooraged  at  the 
Prussian  conrt,  although  Queen  So- 
phia Dorothea  did  collect  aronnd  her 
a  nnmber  of  learned  and  accomplished 
emigrants,  some  of  whom  were  in- 
tmsted  with  the  education  of  her  son 
and  daughter.  But  the  refugees  knew 
how  to  adapt  themselves  to  circum- 
stances. Frederick  William  gave  new 
dothes  to  the  whole  of  his  army  every 
year,  and  he  had  laid  it  down  as  a 
role  to  have  everything  necessary  for 
their  equipment  manufactured  in  his 
own  kingdom.  The  French  refugees 
founded  a  number  of  cloth  manu- 
factories, whose  fame  soon  spread 
abroad — so  much  so,  that  in  1733,  be- 
sides the  home  consumption,  Prussia 
exported  forty- four  thousand  pieces 
of  cloth  of  twenty-four  ells  each.  To 
favour  this  manufacture,  which  Prus- 
sia owed  entirely  to  the  refugees,  the 
king  forbade  the  export  of  wool,  thus 
compelling  his  subjects  to  manufac- 
tare  it  themselves.  Under  Frederick 
the  Great,  Prussia  became  more 
French  than  ever.  The  refugees  sup- 
plied generals,  privy  councillors,  am- 
bassadors; their  language  was  sub- 
stituted for  Latin  at  tbe  Berlin  Aca- 
demy, and  was  near  becoming  the 
national  tongue.  The  French  officers 
taken  prisoners  at  the  battle  of  Kos- 
bach  were  greatly  struck  at  meet- 
ing, in  tbe  country  of  their  captivity, 
with  a  multitude  of  their  countrymen, 
and  at  hearing  their  language  almost 
generally  used  in  all  the  provinces 
of  tbe  Prussian  monarchy.  Notwith- 
standing his  scepticism,  Frederick 
tbe  Great  never  ceased  warmly  to 
synapathise  with  the  religious.  God- 
fearing French  Protestants.  He 
deemed  himself  happy,  he  said,  in  his 
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old  age,  to  have  lived  long  enough  to 
celebrate  with  them,  in  1785,  the 
jubilee  of  the  revocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes.  But  the  French  were  gra- 
dually blending  with  the  native  po- 
pulation and  losing  trace  of  their 
origin.  '*At  the  present  day,"  Mr 
Weiss  informs  ns,  ^*  tbe  French  co- 
lony at  Berlin  is  still  about  six  thou- 
sand strong,  and,  all  proportion  kept, 
their  morality  is  purer  than  that  of 
the  rest  of  the  population.  The  num- 
ber of  suicides,  illegitimate  births,  and 
crimes  of  all  kinds,  is  smaller.  The 
rigid  spirit  of  Calvin  still  animates 
the  descendants  of  his  expatriated 
sectaries.*'  The  old  men  alone  con- 
tinue to  speak  the  French  tongue. 
Intermarriages,  and  intercourse  with 
Germans,  have  brought  about  its  dis- 
use amongst  the  younger  descendants 
of  the  emigrants.  Frederick  the  Great 
despised  German  literature,  and  a 
strong  reaction  occurred  after  his 
death.  The  disaster  of  Jena,  and  the 
treaty  of  Tilsit,  made  everything 
French  unpopular  in  Prussia — even 
the  language.  Many  of  the  refugees 
had  already  translated  their  names 
into  German — as  some  of  their  breth- 
ren translated  theirs  into  English 
when  the  French  Revolution  and  sub- 
sequent war  made  the  very  name  of 
Frenchman  odious  in  England.  The 
Lacroix,  Laforge,  Duprd,  Savage, 
had  taken  tbe  names  of  Kreuts, 
Schmidt,  Wiese,  Wild. 

To  English  readers — perhaps  to  any 
readers — the  most  interesting  section 
of  Mr  Weis3*s  work  is  the  third  book, 
"The  Refugees  in  England."  For 
more  than  a  century  previously  to  the 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
this  country  had  supported  the  cause 
of  the  French  Protestants,  alternately 
by  peaceable  negotiation  and  by  force 
of  arms.  In  1562,  Elizabeth  signed 
the  Treaty  of  Hampton  Court,  by 
which  she  bound  herself  to  furnish 
six  thousand  men  to  the  Prince  of 
Cond^ — half  these  troops  to  defend 
Dieppe  and  Rouen,  the  other  half  to 
garrison  Havre,  which  was  delivered 
over  to  the  English.  But  Harry  the 
Eighth's  daughter,  that  staunch  and 
stubborn  Defender  of  the  Faith,  had 
to  do  with  a  fickle  ally.  The  defeat 
of  Dreux  and  the  treaty  of  Amboise 
threw  Cond^  into  the  ranks  of  the 
royal  army,  and  he  assisted  to  take 
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Havre  from  the  Earl  of  Warwick — an 
act  of  iDgratitnde  from  which  Coligny 
and  Dandelot  abstained,  whilst  some 
Protestant  gentlemen,  preferring  the 
voice  of  conscience  to  that  of  patriot- 
ism, threw  themselves  into  the  be- 
sieged town  to  aid  in  its  defence. 
Elizabeth  might  well  have  been  dis- 
gusted by  Condd's  conduct  and  her 
troops^  ill  saccess,  bat  she  donbtless 
shared  the  belief  then  entertained  by 
the  majority  of  her  subjects,  that  the 
fall  of  Calvinism  in  France  would  be 
a  prelude  to  that  of  Protestantism  in 
England,  and  when  hostilities  again 
broke  out  she  sent  money  and  artil- 
lery to  the  Huguenots.  Mignct  has 
told  us,  and  Mr  Weiss  repeats,  the 
tale  of  her  grief  and  indignation  at 
the  bloody  day  of  St  Bartholomew. 
"  For  several  days  after  the  massacre 
she  refused  to  give  audience  to  La 
Mothe  Fdnclon,  the  French  ambassa- 
dor. When  at  last  she  consented  to 
admit  him  to  her  presence,  she  re- 
ceived him  in  her  privy  chamber, 
which  had  the  gloomy  aspect  of  a 
tomb.  She  was  surrounded  by  the 
lords  of  her  council  and  ladies  of  her 
court,  all  attired  in  deep  mourning. 
The  ambassador  passed  through  the 
silent  throng,  whilst  every  eye  was 
averted  from  him  in  anger,  and  ap- 

Eroached  the  queen,  who  compelled 
im  to  justify  Charles  IX.  from  that 
odious  crime."  More  than  this,  she 
allowed  Montgomery  to  fit  out,  upon 
English  ground,  an  expedition  for  the 
relief  of  La  Rochclle,  then  threatened 
with  a  siege ;  and  subsequently,  after 
the  death  of  Henry  IIL,  supplied  his 
successor  with  money  and  men  in  his 
contest  with  the  League  and  the  King 
of  Spain. 

The  Stuarts  continued  the  support 
afforded  to  the  French  Protestants 
by  their  illustrious  predecessor ;  aud 
when  that  great  uncrowned  sovereign, 
sturdy  Oliver  Cromwell,  came  to 
power,  it  may  well  bo  supposed  that 
he  was  not  backward  to  succour  them. 
*^  His  glorious  dictatorship,"  says  Mr 
Weiss,  ^*  replaced  England  at  the  head 
of  the  Protestant  party  in  Europe." 
The  Protector  had  no  need  to  draw 
the  sword,  efficiently  to  aid  his  suffer- 
ing co-religionists.  His  name  was  a 
tower  of  strength,  his  word  alone  had 
everywhere  weight.  Instead  of  ally- 
ing himself  with  partisans  who,  like 


Cond4,  might  have  turned  tbeir  ooatg 
and  left  auxiliaries  in  the  larch,  he 
went  to  the  fountdnhead.  When  the 
Vaudois  were  craeliy  persecuted  In 
1655,  he  made  Cardinal  Mazarin 
ashamed  of  the  part  taken  by  Frendi 
troops  in  that  exterminating  war. 
The  Cardinal  disowned  the  lei^era  of 
those  troops,  and  interceded  with  the 
Duke  of  Savoy  in  favour  of  the  suf- 
ferers. His  intercession  was  perhaps 
less  potent  than  a  menacing  letter 
written  by  Cromwell  to  the  dake« 
who  forthwith  gave  way  and  revok- 
ed his  bloody  edict  of  proscription. 
Cromwell  then  sent  assistance  to  the 
Vaudois,  who  had  endured  terrible 
calamities,  and  extended  his  protec- 
tion even  to  the  Protestants  of  Nismes 
and  the  Cevennes.  In  the  course  of 
his  researches  Mr  Weiss  has  disin- 
terred a  characteristic  postscript  to  a 
letter  written  by  the  English  ruler  to 
the  Cardinal.  There  had  been  dis- 
turbances at  l^ismes  in  1657,  and  the 
Catholic  party  fiercely  demanded  the 
chastisement  of  the  Huguenots.  In- 
stead of  complying  with  their  request, 
Mazarin  granted  an  amnesty. 

'^  He  had  just  received  a  despatch 
from  Cromwell,  containing  the  plan 
of  the  approaching  campaign,  and  in- 
forming him  of  the  operations  pre- 
scribed to  the  English  fleets  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  on  the  ocean.  The 
Protector  added  his  opinion  on  the 
attacks  to  be  directed  against  Austria 
by  the  armies  of  Sweden,  Portugal, 
and  France,  and  concluded  with  the 
following  words,  negligently  thrown 
out :  *  l^mething  has  occurred  in  a 
town  of  Languedoc,  called  Nismes.  I 
beg  of  you  to  let  everything  pass  with- 
out effusion  of  blood,  and  as  gently  as 
may  be.'" 

Such  being  the  habitual  policy  of 
the  English  sovereigns  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  England. was  a  favourite  refage 
with  the  persecuted  amongst  the  fo- 
reign Protestants.  Previously  to  this, 
so  early  as  the  second  half  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  the  massacre  of  St 
Bartholomew,  and  the  Duke  of  Alva^s 
cruelties,  had  driven  thousands  of 
French  and  Flemings  to  Britain's  hos- 
pitable shores.  Their  advent  and  re- 
sidence were  encouraged  in  the  well- 
founded  expectation  that  their  skill  and 
industry  would  benefit  their  adopted 
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country.  Namerous  cbarches  were 
fonnd^  in  London  and  the  provinces. 
Their  first  place  of  worship  was  as- 
signed to  them  bj  Edwax^  VI.,  in 
1550.  It  is  now  the  Datch  church  in 
Austin  Friars,  in  the  city  of  London. 
A  few  months  later  they  obtained  from 
the  Chapter  of  Windsor  the  grant  of 
the  chapel  of  St  Anthony,  in  Thread- 
needle  Street.  Driyen  thence  by 
Bloody  Mary,  they  resumed  occupa- 
tion on  Elizabeth's  accession.  During 
the  whole  of  her  long  reign,  that  great 
queen  lavished  up9n  them  marks  of 
her  favour.  When,  in  consequence 
of  the  persecutions  in  France  under 
Charles  IX.,  their  numbers  so  in- 
creased that  the  more  affluent  amongst 
them  were  unable  to  supply  the  wants 
of  the  necessitous,  she  recommended 
them  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
who  assisted  them.  Subsequently,  on 
two  occasions,  she  protected  them  from 
the  animosity  of  the  London  'pren- 
tices, shopkeepers,  and  artisans,  who, 
jealous  of  their  foreign  rivals,  loudly 
demanded  their  expulsion  from  Eng- 
land. 

The  papist  Stuart,  James  11.,  dared 
not  deviate  frt>m  his  predecessors' 
policy  with  regard  to  the  Protestant 
refugees.  Perhaps,  indeed,  he  had  no 
desire  to  do  so ;  for,  with  aU  his  at- 
tachment to  Rome,  it  is  but  just  to 
admit  that  he  was  not  a  persecuting 
monarch.  His  offence  was  the  favour 
he  showed  the  Catholics,  not  oppres- 
sion of  the  reformed  church.  Mr 
Weiss,  in  some  very  interesting  pages, 
exhibits  him  in  great  perplexity  and 
conflict  with  himself.  His  religious 
convictions  pulled  him  one  way,  pub- 
lic opinion  and  political  necessity  im- 
pelled him  in  an  opposite  direction, 
and  obliged  him,  upon  the  revocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  to  publish  an 
edict  favourable  to  the  French  re- 
fugees. Whilst  admitting  the  impos- 
sibility of  an  exact  estimate,  Mr  Weiss 
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states  at  80,000  the  number  of  those 
who  established  themselves  in  Eng- 
land during  the  ten  years  preceding 
and  following  the  revocation.  *^  Dur- 
ing the  years  1686,  1687,  an<i  1688, 
the  Consistory  of  the  French  church 
in  London,  which  held  its  meetings  at 
least  once  a-week,  was  occupied  al- 
most exclusively  in  receiving  tiie 
marks  of  repentance  of  those  who, 
after  abjuring  their  faith  to  save  their 
lives,  resumed,  in  a  more  tolerant 
country,  the  religion  they  preferred 
to  their  native  land.  The  ministers 
examined  their  testimony,  heard  their 
narratives  of  their  sufferings,  and  re- 
ceived them  back  into  the  communion 
of  their  brethren."  The  old  church 
in  Threadneedle  Street,  and  those  In 
the  Savoy,  Marylebone,  and  Castle 
Street,  were  all  insufficient  to  contain 
the  increasing  throng  of  the  faithful. 
On  the  prayer  of  the  Consistory, 
James  IL  gave  license  for  the  erection 
of  a  fifth  temple  in  Spitalfields.  But 
although  he  could  not  refuse  such  fa- 
cilities, in  other  respects  he  acted  in 
complete  concert  with  Louis  XIV. 
WhUst  the  French  king  converted  his 
Protestant  subjects  at  the  sabre's 
edge,  the  English  sovereign  recalled 
the  Jesuits,  received  the  nuncio,  and 
emancipated  the  Catholics.  Louis 
derived  unbounded  confidence  from 
the  apparent  progress  of  Popery  in 
England ;  James  was  confirmed  in  his 
fatal  course  by  his  conviction  of  the 
complete  victory  of  Catholicism  in 
France.  But  the  crowds  of  fugitives 
that  poured  into  this  country,  and 
their  report  of  their  sufferings,  so  ex- 
cited the  English  public  that  the  Ca- 
tholics themselves  were  alarmed,  and 
James  and  the  nuncio  requested  the 
French  ambassador  and  the  Marquis 
of  Bonrepaus,  who  had  just  arrived  in 
London  on  a  special  mission,*  to  calm 
the  fermentation  by  disavowing  the 
persecutions  attributed,  only  too  truly. 


*  Bonrepaaa  was  sent  by  Louis  XIV.  to  England  and  to  Holland,  to  persuade  the 
refugees  to  return  to  France.  He  was  a  skilful  agent,  and  James  II.  seconded  him 
to  the  utmost  of  his  power  ;  but  his  success  was  not  great,  although  he  did  contriTe  to 
persuade  a  few  hundred  emigrants  of  the  French  king's  kind  intentions  towards 
them,  and  shipped  them  off  to  Dunkirk,  where  they  were  received  by  Ch&teauneuf, 
who  supplied  them  with  money  to  reach  their  native  provinces.  The  Revolution  of 
1688  put  an  end  to  this.  On  William  III.*s  accession,  Cfa&teauneuf  sent  in  his  ac- 
counts to  Versailles,  saying  that,  although  the  wind  was  favourable,  there  were  no 
arrivals  frt>m  the  other  side  of  the  straits,  and  that  it  was  not  likely  there  would  be 
any  more. — Weiss,  i.  289-298. 
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to  their  magnificent  and  mereOess 
master — a  strange  and  not  very  dig- 
mfied  exculpation  of  the  most  puissant 
of  European  monarchs,  which  the 
French  envoys  were  fain  to  make  to 
Jameses  favourite  councillors,  Lords 
Castlemaine,  Dover,  and  TjrrconneL 

The  English  king,  daily  more  im- 
pessed  with  the  not  unfounded  be- 
lief that  the  French  refugees  were  his 
secret  enemies,  and  the  future  allies 
of  William  of  Orange,  still  was  com- 
pelled to  protect  and  aid  them.  The 
richer  portion  of  the  fugitives  had  ge- 
nerally sought  asylum  in  Holland — 
most  of  those  who  came  to  England 
were  poor.  *'  The  London  Mint  re- 
ceived, it  is  true,  during  the  first  four 
months  following  the  revocation,  fifty 
thousand  pistoles  in  specie  to  convert 
into  English  money ;  and  the  French 
ambassador  wrote  to  Louis  XIY.  in 
1687,  that  960,000  louis-d'ors  bad 
already  been  melted  down  in  Eng- 
land. But  these  considerable  sums 
were  the  property  of  a  small  number 
of  great  families.  Most  of  the  fugi- 
tives landed  in  a  state  of  extreme 
destitution.  James  II.  authorised  col- 
lections for  their  benefit."  £200,000 
(an  immense  sum  in  those  days)  were 
thus  obtained,  and  employed  to  alle- 
viate the  misery  of  the  exiles,  with 
whom  sympathy  was  general  and  im- 
mense. In  the  course  of  one  year 
(1687),  15,500  French  Protestants 
were  succoured  by  British  generosity : 
18,000  of  these  were  settled  in  Lon- 
don, and  2000  in  the  different  sea- 
port towns  where  they  had  landed. 
Amongst  them  were  HO  persons  of 
quality,  and  numerous  members  of 
the  learned  professions.  Many  of 
their  sons  obtained  employment  in 
the  first  mercantile  houses.  About 
150  entered  the  army,  and  we  shall 
presently  see  what  brilliant  services 
some  of  them  rendered.  The  clergy 
and  the  infirm  were  pensioned  from 
the  fund  collected  ;  most  of  the  work- 
men and  artisans  were  employed  in 
English  manufactories.  600  of  the 
latter,  for  whom  employment  could 
not  be  obtained  in  Englaud,  were 
sent  to  America  by  the  French  com- 
mittee appointed  to  the  management 
of  the  fund,  who  also  supplied  money 
to  build  fiheen  churches — three  in 
London,  and   twelve    in   provincial 

ms  where  refugees  had  settled. 


Protestant  England,  already  indig- 
nant at  the  false  and  hypocritical  ex- 
culpation of  the  French  king  concocted 
between  his  ambassadors,  James  H^ 
and  the  Pope^s  nuncio,  was  doubly 
Incensed,  a  few  months  later,  by  t^ 
well-known  incident  of  the  burning 
of  Claude's  book.  Claude,  formerly 
minister  of  the  great  temple  at  Ckui- 
ronton,  had  taken  refage  in  Holland, 
where  he  published  a  book,  entitled : 
The  Complaints  of  the  ProttsttmtB 
cnielfy  persecuted  in  the  Kingdom  of 
France,  It  was  translated  into  Enff- 
lish,  and  made  a  great  sensation  a 
London.  The  French  ambassador 
urged  James  to  testify  his  disap- 
proval of  it.  The  king  convoked  Ids 
council,  and  insisted  that  the  book 
should  be  burned  by  the  hangman's 
hand.  There  was  opposition  in  the 
council,  but  James  carried  his  point, 
and  the  book  was  burned  accordingly, 
in  presence  of  the  sheriff,  and  of  an 
exasperated  mob.  The  impression 
produced  throughout  England  by  thi^ 
concession  to  D:>uis  XIY.  was  anch, 
that  BarlUon,  the  French  ambassador, 
was  alarmed,  and  wrote  to  his  master 
that  nothing,  since  the  beginning  of 
James's  reign,  had  taken  a  more  vio- 
lent effect  on  the  public  mind.  About 
this  time  the  English  king  forbade 
the  officers  of  his  guards  to  enlist  fo- 
reigners; and  so  strong  was  his  desire 
to  see  the  refugees  quit  England,  that 
he  favoured,  to  the  utmost  of  his 
power,  a  wild  project  conceived  bj 
the  Marquis  de  Miremont,  who  pro- 
posed to  lead  his  fellow-exiles  to  Hun- 
gary, to  fight  against  the  Turks  un- 
der the  banners  of  the  Empire.  James's 
mancBuvres  and  intrigues  were  pnt  aa 
end  to  only  by  his  deposition. 

^^  The  most  important  service  ren- 
dered to  England  by  the  refugees,** 
says  Mr  Weiss,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  extremely  interesting  second 
chapter  of  his  Third  Book,  ''  was  the 
energetic  support  they  gave  to  William 
of  Orange  against  James  II.  When 
the  prince  embarked  at  the  port  of 
Nacrden,  and  sailed  to  dethrone  his 
father-in-law,  his  little  army  consisted 
but  ofll,000 infantry,  and  4000 horse. 
But  these  troops  comprised  a  chosen 
body  of  three  regiments  of  infantry, 
and  one  squadron  of  cavalry,  composed 
entirely  of  refugees.  Each  regiment 
numbered  750  fighting  men.    More» 
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oyer,  seTen  hundred  and  thirty-six 
French  officers,  for  the  most  part  to- 
terans,  accustomed  to  victory  under 
l^irenne  and  Cond6,  were  diispersed 
throagh  the  battalions  of  the  prince's 
arm  J.  A  great  number  of  these  had 
loBnd  themsdyes  compelled,  la  1685, 
to  become  nominally  Catholics,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  shame  of  being 
dedared  unworthy  to  serve  under 
tiie  flag  of  France,  in  whose  shadow 
they  had  so  long  fought.  Becondled 
with  the  Protestant  religion  in  the 
ftaich  churches  in  HoUand,  they 
burned  for  revenge  upon  their  perse- 
CBtors.  William  of  Orange  had  no 
partisans  more  resolute  and  devoted. 
be  had  placed  fifty-four  in  his  regi- 
ment of  horse-guards,  and  thirty- four 

in  his  body-guard Marshal 

Schomberg  was  second  in  command ; 
and  such  was  the  confidence  inspired 
by  that  skilful  commander,  that  the 
Princess  of  Orange  gave  him  secret 
instmctions  to  assert  her  ri^^ts,  and 
continue  the  enterprise,  should  her 
hnsband  fall.  Two  other  refugee  of- 
ficers were  bearers  of  similar  instruc- 
tions to  direct  the  expedition,  in  case 
of  the  death  of  both  the  prince  and 
themarshaL" 

As  a  great  captain,  Schomberg 
stood,  in  the  public  opinion  of  that 
centuiy,  immediately  after  Cond^  and 
Turenne.  He  was  as  wise  a  counsel- 
lor as  he  was  a  valiant  and  ekilfal 
leader.  '*  When  William  would  have 
aailed  straight  up  the  Thames  to  Lon- 
don, in  hopes  that  his  presence  would 
suffice  at  once  to  cast  down  the  banner 
of  the  Stuarts,  and  rouse  the  country 
to  revolution,  Schomberg  made  him 
understand  that  the  liberator  of  Eng- 
land ought  not  to  present  himself  as  a 
conqueror,  and  enter  the  capital  of  his 
future  kingdom  at  the  head  of  an  army 
of  Dutch  and  French ;  that  it  was 
better  to  temporise  a  little,  show^his 
partisans  the  forces  that  were  ready 
to  second  them,  and  so  inspire  them 
with  courage  to  take  a  resolution." 
It  was  in  parsuance  of  this  sensible 
advice  that  William  steered  for  Tor- 
bay.  Schomberg*s  anticipation  was 
fulfilled.  The  sight  of  his  valiant  men- 
at-arms  gave  confidence  to  the  coun- 
try; the  troops  sent  against  him 
joined  him ;  James  fled.  The  Dutch 
prince  triumphed,  almost  without 
drawing  a  sword.    **  By  one  of  those 
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odd  caprices  of  fate  frequent  in  pofiti* 
cal  catastrophes,  the  Sieur  de  TEstang, 
a  French  refugee,  and  lieutenant  in 
William's  guards,  was  selected  by  the 
conqueror  to  enjoin  the  King  of  France's 
ambassador  to  quit  London  within 
four-and-twenty  hours;  and  another 
refugee.  Saint  Leger,  a  gentleman  of 
Poitou,  received  orders  to  accompany 
him  to  Dover,  and  to  protect  him,  if 
necessary,  against  the  animosity  of 
the  English."  This  last  precaution 
seems  to  have  been  hardly  necessary, 
for  Barrillon  wrote  to  Louis  XIV. 
that  he  had  received  all  manner  of 
civility  and  good  treatment  wherever 
he  passed. 

During  the  early  period  of  Schom- 
berg*s  emigration,  passed  st  Berlin, 
the  Elector  had  done  everything  in  his 
power  to  attach  him  to  his  service. 
He  had  named  him  governor-general  of 
Prussia,  minister  of  state,  member  of 
the  privy  council  in  which  the  princes 
of  the  blood  sat,  and  generalissimo  of 
the  Brandenburg  troops.  Schomberg 
preferred  the  great  interests  of  Pro- 
testantism to  these  honours  and  ad- 
vantages, and  accompanied  William 
of  Orange  to  England,  to  find  a  glo- 
rious death  by  the  waters  of  Boyne. 
In  Ireland,  he  proved  at  once  his  de- 
votion to  the  cause  he  had  embraced 
and  his  own  disinterestedness.  When 
the  army  was  in  arrear,  and  no  money 
forthcoming,  ^^^  Je  rCoserais  we  vanter 
de  rien,^  he  wrote  to  the  king ;  ^  but  if 
I  had  in  my  hands  the  handred  thou- 
sand pounds  sterling  your  majesty  has 
done  me  the  grace  to  bestow  upon  me, 
Iwonld  deliver  them,  by  the  person 
you  might  appoint,  for  the  payment 
of  your  army.'  This  sum,  which 
parliament  had  voted  to  him,  but 
which  he  delicately  attributed  to  royal 
munificence,  was  actually  employed 
to  pay  the  troops,  and  he  contented 
himself  with  a  pension.  What  wonder 
that  French  refugees  flocked  from  all 
parts  of  Europe  to  fight  under  his 
glorious  banner?"  In  Ireland,  the 
marshal  found  himself  in  much  the 
same  position  in  which  Wellington 
was  placed  in  the  Peninsula — com- 
pelled to  manceuvre,  with  inferior 
forces,  in  front  of  a  formidable  enemy, 
double  his  own  strength  ;  to  avoid  a 
battle,  which  would  have  been  certain 
destruction,  and  patiently  to  prepare 
the  way  for  future  triumph — a  mark, 
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the  while,  for  the  attacks  of  fireside 
dvilians  in  England.  William's  coar- 
tiers  accused  him  of  weakness  and 
indecbion.  He  energetically  defended 
himself.  *^I  confess,"  he  wrote  to 
William,  ^^  that,  but  for  my  profound 
flubmission  to  your  majesty's  orders, 
I  should  prefer  the  honour  of  being 
tolerated  near  your  person,  to  the 
command  of  an  army  in  Ireland  such 
as  that  I  had  under  my  orders  in  the 
last  campaign.  Had  I  risked  a  battle, 
I  should  perhaps  have  lost  all  you 
possess  in  this  kingdom,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  consequences  in  Scotland,  and 
even  in  England."  The  numerous 
refugees  in  his  army  seconded  him 
with  the  greatest  vigour.  On  the 
banks  of  the  Boyne,  at  sight  of  the 
foe,  their  ardour  was  unrestrainable. 
The  following  sketch  of  their  exploits 
in  that  celebrated  fight  is  as  spirited 
and  stirring  as  if  the  writer  had  him- 
self worn  basnet  and  brandished  sabre 
before  he  donned  the  professor's  gown 
and  ascended  the  rostrum  at  the  Lycde 
Bonaparte. 

^*  Count  Menard  de  Schomberg, 
son  of  the  Marshal,  passed  the  Boyne, 
accompanied  by  his  father  and  by  the 
Hke  of  his  companions  in  exile,  and, 
rudely  driving  before  him  the  eight 
Irish  and  French  squadrons  placed  to 
defend  the  passage,  routed  them  and 
formed  in  order  of  battle.  William, 
^  witnessing  this  brilliant  action,  took 
his  army  across  the  river,  and  the 
combat  became  general.  *  AUons^  mes 
amis^^  cried  Schomberg,  addressing  the 
refugees,  ^  bear  in  mind  your  courage 
and  your  resentment ;  yonder  are  your 
persecutors!'  Animated  by  these 
words,  they  impetuously  charged  and 
broke  the  French  regiments  under  the 
command  of  the  Duke  of  Lauzun. 
But,  in  the  heat  of  pursuit,  Schom- 
berg, fighting  at  the  head  of  his  men, 
was  suddenly  surrounded  by  Tyr- 
connel's  guards,  and  received  two 
sabre-cuts  and  a  carbine  wound. 
The  venerable  hero  fell,  mortally 
struck,  but,  with  his  dying  eyes,  he 
looked  upon  the  flight  of  James  II.'s 
soldiers.  He  was  eighty-two  years  of 
age  when  he  thus  fell  in  the  flush  of 
victory.  Few  men  have  attained, 
during  their  lives,  to  greater  honours 
and  more  flattering  distinctions.  He 
was  Marshal  of  France,  Duke  and 
Grandee  in  Portugal ;  Governor- Ge- 


neral of  Prussia,  and  generaUsaimo  of 
its  armies;  in  England  a  duke  and 
peer,  and  knight  of  the  garter.  He 
everywhere  justified  the  confidence  he 
inspired  by  the  most  irreproachable 
loyalty,  by  the  rare  constancy  of  his 
opinions,  by  his  courage  and  militaiy 
skill,  and  by  all  those  chivalrona  qna- 
lities  which  our  modem  civilisation 
daily  effaces  and  has  not  yet  replaced. 

^*  In  this  same  battle  La  Caille- 
motte  Buvigny,  younger  brother  of 
the  Marquis  of  Ruvigny,  was  mor- 
tally wounded.  *  To  glory,  my  chil- 
dren, to  glory  ! '  he  shouted  to  hlfl 
countrymen,  as  he  was  carried,  co« 
vered  with  blood,  past  the  French 
Protestant  regiments,  then  marching 
against  the  enemy." 

The  Marquis  de  Ruvigny  rendered 
brilliant  services,  both  as  a  military 
man  and  a  diplomatist,  and  William 
conferred  upon  him  the  rank  of  lieute- 
nant-general and  the  title  of  Eari  of 
Galloway.  Whilst  his  brother  found 
a  glorious  death  at  the  Boyne,  he 
fought  and  triumphed  at  Aghiim. 
**  At  the  battle  of  Nerwinde,  he  and 
his  regiment  kept  at  bay,  almost 
unsupported,  the  entire  force  of  the 
French  cavalry.  He  was  made  pri- 
soner for  a  moment,  but  the  French 
officers  let  him  go,  their  chiefs  affect- 
ing not  to  perceive  it,  and  he  conti- 
nued to  cover  the  retreat  of  the  Eng- 
lish, fighting  like  a  hero.  ...  In 
1705,  at  the  siege  of  Badajoz,  he  loet 
his  light  arm,  which  a  cannon-ball 
carried  off  as  he  raised  it  to  show  Ge- 
neral Fagel  the  spot  he  intended  to 
attack.  On  the  26th  June  1706  he 
entered  Madrid  at  the  head  of  the 
English  and  Portuguese  troops,  and 
proclaimed  Charles  HI.,  whilst  Philip 
y.  fied  before  his  victorious  army. 
Medals  struck  at  Madrid  called  the 
Austrian  pretender  Catholic  King  by 
favour  of  the  heretics^  St  Simon  re- 
proaches Ruvigny  with  fighting 
against  his  country,  and  Louis  XIV., 
after  repeatedly  notifying  his  displea- 
sure, which  the  Marquis  utterly  disre- 
garded, confiscated  his  property. 

In  his  first  book,  entitled  «'  The 
Protestants  in  France,"  Mr  Weiss  re- 
cords, to  the  honour  of  his  nation  and 
of  humanity,  the  disinterested  and 
noble  conduct  of  French  Catholics, 
who,  after  aiding  the  escape  of  their 
persecuted  countrymen,  became  depo- 
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ifilaries  of  tbeir  fortune,  and  faith- 
iiillj  transmitted  it  to  them  in  their 
exile.  In  London,  in  Amsterdam,  in 
Berlin,  many  refagees,  when  telling 
the  tale  of  their  disasters,  spoke  with 
de^  emotion  of  those  of  their  fellow- 
dUzens  whose  probity  and  charity 
had  thns  been  proof  against  the  pre- 
valent fanaticism.  From  snch  probity 
there  were  occasional  painful  and 
glaring  deviations.  '*  Old  Rnvigny  " 
(the  father  of  the  two  we  have  spoken 
oO>  8AJ8  St  Simon,  in  a  passage  cited 
by  Mr  Weiss,  "  was  a  friend  of  Har- 
lay,  then  attorney-general  and  after- 
mrds  first  president,  and,  confident 
in  his  fidelity,  he  left  a  deposit  in  his 
hands.  Harlay  kept  it  as  long  as 
he  coold  not  abnse  the  trust;  but 
when  he  saw  the  icku  "  (the  confisca- 
tion of  young  de  Ruvigny*s  property), 
'*  he  found  himself  modestly  embar- 
rassed between  his  friend's  son  and 
liis  master,  to  whom  he  humbly  re- 
vealed his  trouble :  he  pretended  that 
the  king  already  knew  of  it,  and  that 
it  was  Barbezienx  who  had  found  it 
ont  and  told  his  Majesty.  I  will  not 
investigate  this  secret,  but  the  fact  is 
that  he  told  it  himself,  and  that,  as  a 
recompense,  the  king  gave  him  the  de- 
posit as  confiscated  property ;  and  that 
this  hypocrite  of  justice,  and  virtue, 
and  disinterestedness,  did  not  blush 
to  take  it,  and  to  shut  his  eyes  and 
ears  to  the  noise  his  perfidy  made." 

Mr  Weiss*s  book  teems  with  facts 
that  are  little  known,  with  character- 
istic details,  and  with  anecdotes  that 
cannot  fail  to  interest  and  attract  all 
classes  of  readers.  Before  laying  aside 
the  chapter  relating  to  England,  to 
take  snch  brief  glance  as  we  can  per- 
mit ourselves  at  the  fate  of  the  refugees 
in  other  countries,  we  must  say  a  few 
words  of  a  remarkable  man,  the  pea- 
sant leader  of  a  Protestant  insurrec- 
tion, which  some  of  the  best  generals 
in  France  were  long  unable  to  quell. 
We  speak  of  Jean  Cavalier,  the  hero 
of  the  Cevennes.  When  Marshal  Vil- 
lara,  summoned  from  Flanders  for  the 
purpose,  at  last  brought  him  to  terms, 
the  guerilla  chief  went  to  Paris,  where 
the  eagerness  of  the  mob  to  behold 
him  impeded  his  horse^s  progress 
through  the  streets  and  scandalised 
8(  l^mon.    Admitted  to  the  king's 

{presence,  the  peasant's  son  dared  to 
ostify  the  Insurrection,  alleging  the 
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cruelties  of  Montrevel,  and  claiming 
the  performance  of  Marshal  Villars^s 
promises.  The  king  himself  conde- 
scended to  exhort  him  to  conversion, 
but  in  vain.  Chamillard,  the  minis- 
ter, was  indignant  at  his  obstinacy. 
How  could  he  refuse  the  honour*"  of 
being  the  proselyte  of  so  great  a  sove- 
reign ?  Let  him  but  abjure,  and  there 
was  a  pension  for  his  father,  the  rank 
of  major-general  for  himself.  **Do 
yon  suppose,"  added  the  minister, 
"  that  the  king's  religion  can  be  false  ? 
Would  God  bless  him  as  he  does?" 
—  "  Af<ww«]5rnetir,"  repli^  Cavalier, 
^^Mahometanism  has  possessed  a  great 
part  of  the  earth.  I  do  not  judge  the 
designs  of  God." — "I  see  that  you 
are  an  obstinate  Huguenot!"  said  the 
minister,  and  dismissed  him.  He  was 
sent  to  the  fortress  of  Brissacb,  in 
Alsatia.  Fearing  that  it  was  intended 
to  confine  him  there,  he  resolved  to 
quit  France,  and,  on  arriving  in  a 
wooded  conntty,  about  three  leagues 
from  the  frontiers,  he  escaped  with  a 
number  of  companions,  and  reached 
Switzerland,  where  he  was  joined  by 
his  principal  lieutenants,  and  by  a 
great  many  of  his  former  followers. 
He  stopped  at  Lausanne,  and  busied 
himself  with  the  organisation  of  a 
regiment  of  volunteers,  with  which 
he  intended  to  enter  the  service  of 
the  Duke  of  Savoy,  to  penetrate  into 
Langnedoc,  and  cover  the  landing  of 
a  body  of  troops  from  a  Dutch  fieet. 
The  French  ambassador  to  the  Swiss 
Diet  remonstrated,  and  gave  in  a  di- 
plomatic note — very  different  in  stylo 
from  the  former  imperious  mandates  of 
the  French  king  to  foreign  powers. 
Marlborough's  victories  had  singularlv 
abated  the  prestige  of  the  Fourteenth 
Louis.  The  Diet,  without  deciding 
anything,  handed  the  note  to  the  coun- 
cil of  Berne,  which  pretended  to  ex- 
pel the  chiefs  of  the  refugees,  most  of 
wbom,  however,  remained  hidden  in 
the  Canton  of  Vaud.  Cavalier  and 
his  best  officers  went  to  Holland,  and 
took  service  in  the  Anglo-Dutch  army, 
lie  received  the  rank  of  colonel,  and 
his  former  8oldlei*s,  the  famous  Cami- 
sards,  flocked  to  form  his  regiment. 
An  unforeseen  difficulty  then  arose. 
The  Anglo-Dutch  commissioners  re- 
quired that  all  the  companies  should 
be  commanded  by  gentlemen,  whilst 
Cavalier  insisted  on  selecting  his  own 
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officers.  The  commissioners  were  fain 
to  come  to  terms  with  the  shepherd 
of  the  Gardon,  who  at  last  consented 
that  one-half  of  the  officers  should  be 
men  of  noble  birth.  Thus  the  cap- 
tain and  lientenant  of  each  company 
weFe  taken  alternately  from  amongst 
the  gentlemen  and  the  Camisards, 
Upon  his  staff  Cavalier  admitted 
none  bat  his  mountain  warriors,  of 
whose  obedience  and  enthnsiasm  he 
was  snre,  and  who  had  already  won 
him  so  many  triumphs. 

**  After  serving  for  some  time  in 
Italy,  Cavalier  was  sent  to  Spain.  At 
the  memorable  battle  of  Almanza — 
where  Berwick,  born  English,  and 
become  French  by  a  revelation,  was 
opposed  to  the  Marquis  of  Buvigny, 
bom  a  Frenchman,  and  converted  into 
an  Englishman  by  persecution— Ca- 
valier^s  regiment,  composed  entirely 
of  Protestant  refngees,  found  itself 
opposed  to  a  Catholic  regiment,  which 
had  perhaps  shared  in  the  pitiless  war 
of  the  Cevennes.  As  soon  as  the  two 
French  corps  recognised  each  other, 
they  charged  with  the  bayonet,  dis- 
daining to  fire,  and  slew  each  other 
with  such  fury,  that,  according  to 
Berwick's  testimony,  not  more  than 
three  hundred  men  survived.  Cava- 
lier's regiment  was  but  seven  hundred 
strong;  and  if,  as  is  probable,  the 
Catholic  regiment  was  complete,  its 
idmost  total  destruction  was  a  bloody 
glorification  of  C^venol  valour.  Mar- 
shal Berwick,  who  had  witnessed  so 
many  fierce  encounters,  never  spoke 
of  this  tragical  event  without  visible 
emotion. 

'*  Notwithstanding  the  loss  of  the 
battle  of  Almanza,  Cavalier  received 
promotion  in  the  English  army.  He 
reached  the  rank  of  general,  was  sub- 
sequently appointed  governor  of  the 
bland  of  Jersey,  and  died  at  Chelsea 
in  1740.  The  valley  of  Dublin  still 
contains  a  cemetery  formerly  devoted 
to  the  refugees.  It  was  there  that 
were  interred  his  remains,  which,  by 
a  strange  fatality,  repose  near  one  of 
those  military  colonies  founded  by 
William  III.  upon  the  soil  of  Catholic 
Ireland." 

About  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  Admiral  Coligny,  in  presence 
of  the  disfkvour  shown  to  the  Hugae- 
nots,  and  with  a  presentiment,  per- 
haps, of  coming  catastrophes,  con- 
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ceived  the  bold  idea  of  forming  a  vast 
Protestant  colony  in  America,  whiok 
should  serve  as  a  refuge  for  the  per- 
secuted members  of  the  reformed 
church.  In  1555,  a  kni^t  of  Malta, 
Durand  de  Villegagnon,  sailed  from 
Havre,  by  Coligny's  directions,  ia 
command  of  two  vessels  full  of  emi- 
grants. They  reached  the  coast  of 
Brazil,  ascended  to  the  Rio  Janeiro 
and  built  a  fort.  But  disunion  grew 
up  amongst  them ;  they  had  gone 
out  insufficiently  provided ;  they  dis* 
persed ;  some  perished,  others  return- 
ed to  France.  A  second  attempt,  also 
under  Coligny's  auspices,  to  fonnd  m 
Protestant  colony — this  time  in  Flo- 
rida— had  no  better  result.  A  foci 
was  built,  called  Fort  Charles,  fat 
honour  of  the  king  of  France,  and 
garrisoned  by  a  Captain  Albert  and 
twenty-five  soldiers.  It  was  the  first 
citadel  in  North  America  over  which 
the  flag  of  a  civilised  nation  had  float- 
ed, and  it  was  the  scene  of  a  mntinj, 
provoked  by  Captain  Albert's  despo- 
tism. That  officer  was  killed,  and  the 
colony  was  broken  up  and  abandoned. 
'*  These  two  checks  did  not  dis- 
courage Coligny.  Taking  advantage 
of  the  re-establishment  of  peace  in 
France,  and  of  a  temporary  return  of 
royal  favour,  he  agun  solicited  Charles 
IX.,  and  obtained  from  him  three 
ships,  whose  command  he  gave  to 
Ben^  Laudonni^,  a  man  of  rare  in- 
telligence, but  whose  qualities  were 
those  of  a  sailor  rather  than  oi  a  sol- 
dier. Instead  of  reconstructing  the 
fort  built  by  his  predecessor,  and 
which  could  not  but  have  revived 
painful  associations  in  the  breasts  of 
the  new  colonists,  he  built  another 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river  St  John, 
and  called  it  Fort  Caroline.  Bnt,  ia 
the  following  year,  the  Spaniarda 
seized  this  Protestant  colony,  which 
gave  them  umbrage ;  and  their  chief^ 
Pedro  Melcndez,  having  made  prison- 
ers of  most  of  the  French,  hung  them 
to  trees,  with  this  inscription  :  '  Hung 
as  heretics^  and  not  as  FrenchmemJ 
This  tragical  event,  which  was  the 
first  act  of  hostility  between  two 
European  nations  in  the  New  World, 
excited  the  liveliest  indignation  in 
France.  Dominic  de  Grourgnes,  a 
gentleman  of  Mont-de-Marsan,  was 
so  incensed  at  it  that  he  vowed  sig- 
nal vengeance.     He  had  once  be^ 
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Uken  priwDer  by  the  Spaniards, 
wbea  fighting  againai  them  in  Italy, 
and  hadf  been  condemned  to  the  gaU 
leya,  as  a  poniahment  for  the  obstinate 
Taloor  with  which  he  had  refused  to 
wrrender.    He  was  on  his  way  to 
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Bronet,  was  condemned  to  prodnee, 
within  one  year,  either  thirty-six 
yoong  men,  whose  escape  he  was 
accused  of  fayonring,  or  a  valid  certi- 
ficate of  their  death,  under  penalty  if 
one  thousand  iivres*  Jine^  and  qfexem* 


Spain,  when  the  Tessel  that  bore  him  plan/  pumehmenty  The  amoants  of 
was  c^tored  by  an  AJgerine  corsair,  these  fines  were  characteristically  ap- 
Bnt  a  ship,  manned  by  knights  of    plied   to    the   support   of  Catholic 


lialtm,  bore  down  i^n  the  pirate, 
asd  the  captives,  who  were  aboat  to 
be  rednced  to  slavery,  were  restored 
to  liberty.  Since  that  day,  the  out- 
raged gentleman  had  turned  sea- 
rover,  and  had  largely  compensated 
Umaelf,  at  the  cost  of  the  Spaniards, 
for  his  losses  and  injuries.  On  his 
retom  to  his  native  country,  he 
leaned  the  crime  perpetrated  by 
Mekndez.      He   instantly  sold  his 


churches  and  convents.  The  refugees 
whose  escape  was  the  cause  of  Uieir 
being  levied,  settled  in  Massachusetts. 
Soon  various  states  received  simUar 
accessions  to  their  population.  '^  At 
sixteen  miles  from  New  York,  on 
East  River,  some  refugees  founded  an 
entirely  French  town,  which  they 
called  New  La  Rochelle.  Too  poor, 
at  first,  to  build  a  church,  they  used 
to  set  out,  on  Saturday  evening — 


patrimony,  and,  assisted  by  two  of    after  passing  the  whole  week  in  the 
Us  firiaias,  he  equipped  three  vessels    rudest  toil  —  for  New  York,  which 


in  tlie  port  of  Biurdeaux,  enlisted  two 
hmidred  men,  and  sailed  for  America 
IB  1567.  Upon  hb  arrival  at  his 
deatination,  he  won,  by  costly  pre- 
aenta,  the  good-vrill  of  the  Indians, 
and  iMvvaiM  on  them  to  join  him 
^^aioat  the  Spaniards,  whom  he  at- 
tacked by  surprise,  making  a  great 
alaachler  of  them.  Then,  using  cruel 
repnials,  he  hung  his  prisoners,  affix- 
ing to  them  the  inscription :  *  Hung 
a§  OMomM,  and  not  as  SpaniardM.'' 
This  revenge  taken,  he  returned  to 
Firanee,  where  a  price  had  jnst  been 
set  vpon  his  head  by  his  Catholic 
liijesty,  with  the  courteous  permis- 
rioB  of  the  most  Christian  king ;  and 
lh«  noUe  gentleman  who  had  sacri- 
fteed  his  fortune  and  exposed  his  life 
to  revenge  the  insult  offered  to  his 
eomtry,  was  long  compelled  to  con- 
emlment  to  avoid  the  scaffold." 

Although  the  French  Protestants 
fiifled  in  estabUshing  a  refuge  in  Ame- 
ria^  tiiey  largely  availed  themselves, 
a  ceotary  later,  of  that  presented  to 
them  by  the  twelve  flourishing  colonies 
which  the  English  had  then  founded 
ia  the  New  World.    Some  years  be- 


they  reached,  on  foot,  in  the  course 
of  the  night.  The  next  day  they 
went  twice  to  church,  started  again 
in  the  evening,  walked  a  part  of  the 
night,  and  reached  their  humble 
dwellings  in  time  to  go  to  work  on 
Monday  morning.  Happy  and  proud 
that  they  had  conquered  their  reli- 
gious liberty,  their  letters  to  France 
informed  their  persecuted  brethren  of 
the  favour  God  had  shown  them,  and 
urged  them  to  go  out  and  join  them." 
South  Carolina  was  the  favourite  pro- 
vince of  the  French  emigrants,  espe- 
cially of  the  Languedocians,  whom 
the  warm  climate  well  suited.  After 
the  Revocation,  very  large  numbers 
of  refugees  settled  there,  and  the  pro- 
vince received  the  name  of  the 
Huguenots*  Home.  The  sufferings  of 
many  of  these  poor  people,  before 
they  got  settled,  were  terrible.  Mr 
Weiss  quotes,  from  Bancroft,  the  touch- 
ing narrative  of  Judith  Maniganlt, 
whose  family,  after  quitting  their 
dwelling  in  the  night-time,  leaving 
the  soldiers  in  bed,  and  abandon- 
ing all  their  house  contained,  suc- 
ceeded, after  remainiog  some  time 


fore  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of    concealed    in  France  and    after   a 


Hastes,  numerous  fugitives,  chiefly 
from  the  western  provinces  of  France, 
aoQght  an  asylum  in  En(i;lish  America. 
In  1662,  some  La  Rochelle  ship- 
owaers  were  fined  for  affording  pas- 
Mge  to  emigrants,  and  conveying 
them  to  a  ooaatry  belonging  to  Great 
Britain.      ^^One   of  them,    named 


long  circuit  through  Grermany,  Hol- 
land, and  England,  in  reaching 
Carolina.  Deeply  sensible  though  the 
emigrants  were  of  the  blessings  of  that 
freedom  of  conscience  for  which  they 
had  sacrificed  everything,  many  of 
them  long  regretted  their  native  land. 
From   Gayare's  Hietory   of  Louiei- 
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ana^  Mr  Weiss  supplies  an  aflTecting 
instance  of  the  intensity  of  this  pa- 
triotic feeling.  The  governor  of  Loui- 
siana, Bienville,  ascending  the  Mis- 
sissippi, met  an  English  ship  of  war 
taking  soundings.  The  peace  of  Rjs- 
wick  had  just  been  concluded,  and 
England  and  France  vied  with  each 
other  in  their  efforts  to  explore  and 
colonise  those  distant  regions.  Bien- 
yiUe  went  to  visit  the  English  captain, 
and  whilst  on  board,  a  French  engi- 
neer employed  in  the  vessel  handed 
him  a  document  which  he  begged  him 
to  transmit  to  the  court  of  Versailles. 
It  was  a  memorial  signed  by  four 
hundred  families  who  had  fled  to  Ca- 
rolina after  the  Revocation.  They 
begged  permission  to  settle  in  Louisi- 
ana, stipulating  only  for  liberty  of 
conscience.  Count  Pontchartrain  re- 
plied, that  the  king  had  not  driven 
them  from  his  European  dominions 
that  they  should  form  a  republic  in  his 
American  colonies.  This  refusal  de- 
stroyed their  last  hopes  of  preserving 
their  nationality.  Mr  Weiss  thinks 
their  request,  although  refused,  must 
have  deeply  touched  the  heart  of  Louis 
XIV. — an  amiable  surmise,  in  which 
we,  who  believe  that  during  the  lat- 
ter part  of  that  king^s  life  he  had  little 
heart  or  sympathy  for  anything  but 
self,  find  it  difficult  to  coincide. 

Holland,  which,  in  the  time  /)f 
Queen  Mary,  received  upwards  of 
thirty  thousand  English  Protestants, 
fugitive  from  her  persecutions,  was 
not  slow  to  show  hospitality  to  the 
Huguenots  of  France.  Mr  Weiss's 
fifth  and  longest  book  is  allotted  to 
the  refugees  in  the  Netherlands.  The 
emigration  thither  commenced,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  when  Louis  XIV. 
promulgated  his  first  edicts  against 
his  subjects  of  the  reformed  church. 
In  1668,  more  than  eight  hundred 
French  families  passed  into  Holland. 
When  Louvois  began  his  dragonnadea 
in  1681,  the  stream  augmented  ten- 
fold, and  the  emigration  became  an 
important  political  event.  Some  of 
the  fugitives  brought  large  sums  of 
money,  or  received  them  subsequently 
from  agents  in  France  to  whom  they 
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had  intrusted  the  sale  of  tbeur  pro- 
perty. In  this  manner,  a  Paris  wine* 
merchant,  named  Mariet,  saved  a  for- 
tune of  six  hundred  thousand  livrea* 
and  retired  into  Holland  with  a  false 
passport,  which  afterwards  served  for 
fifteen  of  his  friends  1  In  1687  and 
1688,  a  great  number  of  rich  mer- 
chants emigrated.  As  early  as  168&j 
the  French  ambassador  at  the  Hagae 
informed  the  king  that  twenty  millionB 
of  livres  had  already  been  taken  out 
of  France.  And  subsequently,  many 
wealthy  Protestants  left  Normandy, 
Bretagne,  and  other  provinces,  in 
ships  of  their  own,  on  board  of  which 
were  sometimes  as  much  as  three  or 
four  millions  in  specie.  The  ambas- 
sador. Count  d'Avaux,  was  frightened, 
and  made  representations  to  his  sove- 
reign, who  heeded  them  not. 

In  the  foremost  rank  of  the  emi- 
grants to  Holland,  there  figure  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  preachers,  learn- 
ed and  zealous  men,  amongst  whom 
were  some  of  high  distinction  for  talent 
and  eloquence,  and  for  the  influence 
they  exercised  on  their  brethren,  and 
on  the  affairs  of  the  reformed  church. 
Mr  Weiss  gives  a  list  of  the  most  im- 
portant, from  which  we  may  content 
ourselves  with  quoting  the  names  of 
Menard,  appointed  preacher  at  the 
court  of  William  III. ;  of  Claude,  al- 
ready mentioned,  who  was  deemed  a 
worthy  adversary  for  Bossuet ;  of 
Jurien,  ardent,  fiery,  and  energetic ; 
and  of  Jacques  Saurin.  This  last,  the 
most  brilliant  orator  of  the  Refuge,"^ 
was  of  a  generation  subsequent  to  the 
others,  and  belonged  to  the  second 
period  of  the  emigration.  Bom  at 
Nismes  in  1677,  he  followed  his  father 
to  Geneva,  and  quitted  his  studies,  at 
the  age  of  fifteen,  to  enter  a  regiment 
raised  by  the  Marquis  de  Ruvigny,  for 
the  service  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy. 
When  that  prince  detached  himself 
from  the  coalition  against  Louis  XIY., 
Saurin  returned  to  Geneva,  completed 
his  studies,  and  had  scarcely  taken 
orders  when  he  was  named  minister 
of  the  French  Protestant  Church  in 
London.  He  took  Tillotson  for  his 
model,  and,  by  so  doing,  perfected 


*  ''  Tlie  word  Refage,  applied  to  the  whole  bodjr  of  the  refugees  in  the  variont 
countries  which  served  them  as  an  asylum,  is  not,  we  are  aware,  a  French  word. 
We  borrow  it  from  those  expatriated  writers  whom  a  new  position  more  than  ono« 
compelled  to  create  new  words."— Note  by  Mr  Weiss.    Preface,  vol.  i.,  p.  x. 
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the  admirable  talents  nature  had  be- 
stowed upon  biiD.  In  1705  he  went 
to  the  Ha^e,  where  he  preached  with 
immense  snccess  at  the  chnrch  of  the 
French  nobles,  to  which  be  had  been 
jm>pointed.  The  Datch,  as  well  as 
the  French,  flocked  to  hear  him.    Mr 


us  wisdom.  Let  ns  not  estimate  l^ 
oar  ideas  the  conduct  of  God,  bat 
learn  to  respect  the  profoundness  of 
His  providence." 

'*  One  cannot  read,"  remarks  Mr 
Weiss,  '^  without  a  feeling  of  bitter 
sadness,  this  eloquent  invective  of  a 


Weiss  quotes  passages  from  some  of    Frenchman  alienated  from  his  native 


his  discourses — masterpieces  of  fervid 
eloqaence.  We  will  translate  a  short 
extract  from  one — a  magnificent  and 
exalting  invective  levelled  at  Louis 
Xiy.,  then  humbled  and  bowed  down 
by  the  disasters  of  Blenheim  and 
Bamillies.  The  style  is  Latin  rather 
than  French,  and  its  vividness  and 
power  lose  nothing  by  that. 

**  I  see  him  at  first,"  said  Sanrin, 
^'equalling — what  do  I  say?— sur- 
passing the  superbest  potentates,  ar- 
rived at  a  point  of  elevation  which 
astonishes  the  universal  world,  nume- 
roos  in  his  family,  victorious  in  his 
armies,  extended  in  bis  limits.  I  see 
plaoes  conquered,  battles  won,  all  the 
blows  aimed  at  his  throne  serving  but 
to  strengthen  it.  I  see  an  idolatrous 
coort  exalting  him  above  men,  above 
Jieroes,  and  equalling  him  with  God 
himself.  I  see  all  parts  of  the  universe 
overran  by  his  troops,  our  frontiers 
menaced,  religion  tottering,  and  the 
Protestant  world  at  the  term  of  its 
rain.  At  sight  of  these  storms,  I 
await  bat  the  last  blow  that  shall  up- 
set the  church,  and  I  exclaim — Ob, 
skiff  beaten  by  the  tempest !  art  thou 
aboat  to  be  swallowed  up  by  the 
waves? 

**  Behold  the  Divinity,  who  discovers 
the  arm  of  His  holiness^*  who  comes 
forth  from  the  bosom  of  chaos,  who 
confounds  us  by  the  miracles  of  His 
love,  after  having  confounded  us  by 
the  darknessof  His  providence.  Here, 
in  the  space  of  two  campaigns,  are 
more  than  one  hundred  thousand  ene- 
mies buried  in  the  waters,  or  hewn 
down  by  the  swords  of  our  soldiers, 
or  trampled  by  the  feet  of  our  horses, 
•or  loaded  with  our  chains.  Here  are 
whole  provinces  submitted  to  our 
obedience.  Here  our  generous  war- 
riors covered  with  the  most  beauteous 
laurels  that  ever  met  our  view.  Here 
b  this  fatal  power  which  had  risen  to 
the  sky— behold,  it  totters,  it  falls ! 
My  bfethreo,  let  these  events  teach 


land,  and  rejoicing  in  its  reverses." 
The  sadness,  doubtless,  for  the  hard 
lot  of  the  persecuted  Protestants; 
the  bitterness  and  indignation  for 
the  tyranny  that  had  extinguished 
in  their  breasts  the  last  spark  of 
patriotism. 

We  draw  to  a  close.  In  the  short 
concluding  chapter  already  referred 
to  and  quoted  from,  Mr  Weiss  takes  a 
general  view  of  the  influence  exer- 
cised by  the  refugees  in  foreign  conn- 
tries,  and  of  the  consequences  to 
France  of  the  edict  of  revocation— 
amongst  which  he  especially  dwells 
upon  the  weakening  of  the  kingdom 
and  the  progress  of  scepticism.  Bayle, 
addressing  himself,  in  1685,  to  the 
persecuting  party,  told  them  that 
their  triumphs  were  those  of  deism 
rather  than  of  the  true  faith,  and  that 
the  cruelties  and  violence  committed 
during  six  or  seven  hupdred  years,  in 
the  name  of  the  Catholic  church,  had 
led  men  to  infidelity.  '^As  Bayle 
had  predicted,  sceptics  and  scoffers 
gathered  all  the  fruits  of  the  apparent 
victory  of  Catholicism.  The  eight- 
eenth century  beheld  the  growth  of 
a  generation  which  rejected  Chris- 
tianity because  it  hated  intolerance, 
and  recognised  no  authority  but  that 
of  reason.  Protestants,  whom  dra- 
goons had  dragged  to  the  altar,  re- 
venged themselves  thus,  perhaps,  for 
their  compelled  submission.  Strange 
to  say,  the  two  brothers  CondiUac 
and  Mably,  who  so  powerfully  con- 
tributed to  shake  a  despotic  church 
and  monarchy,  were  grandsons  of  a 
gentleman  of  Dauphiny,  converted  by 
the  soldiers  of  St  Ruth.  Reviving 
philosophical  and  social  theories  which 
the  seventeenth  century  had  left  in 
the  shade,  and  placing,  the  first,  in- 
telligence in  matter,  the  second,  all 
sovereignty  in  the  people,  they  sap- 
ped the  bases  of  religion  and  royalty. 
These  principles,  popularised  by 
Diderot    and    Rousseau,    triumphed 
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vpoii  the  day  appointed  by  diyine 
wrath.  The  throne  was  opset,  the 
altar  broken,  and  society  disappeared 
in  a  frlghtfai  tempest.  Who  shall  say 
that  the  Bevolntion  of  1789  might  not 
hare  taken  another  coarse,  and  haye 
remained  pore  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  crimes  and  excesses  that  sullied 
h,  had  France  possessed  the  nnmerons 
descendanta  of  that  race — somewhat 
r^d,  bat  religions,  moral,  intelligent, 
fidl  of  energy  and  loyalty — which  one 
of  her  kings  had  so  impradently  ex- 
pelled from  her  bosom?  Is  it  not 
infinitely  probable  that  those  men, 
devoted  to  civil  law,  as  they  were 
deroled  to  that  of  the  gospel,  wonld 
lesolatdy  have  support^  the  middle 
classes  against  the  abettors  of  anarchy, 
and  have  formed  with  them  an  invin- 
cible rampart  against  the  passions  of 
a  mob  misled  by  hatred,  blinded  by 
ignorance,  greedy  of  a  chimerical 
eqnality,  in  love  with  a  liberty  so  soon 
aacrificed  to  a  transitory  glory  ?  Per- 
haps, thanks  to  their  assistance, 
France  would  then  have  founded  the 
definitive  form  of  her  government  and 
political  institntions,  distant  alike  from 
an  exaggerated  democracy  and  an  un- 
bridled despotism." 

These  are  earnest  and  eloquent 
words,  difficult  of  refutation,  and  from 
which  few  reflecting  minds  are  likely 


to  dissent.  None  disaented  from  them 
at  that  sitthig  of  the  Academy  ei 
Moral  and  Poftical  Science,  at  whldl 
this  chapter  was  read  by  its  aooom* 
plished  author.  They  were  received, 
on  the  contrary,  with  marks  of  general 
acquiescence  and  approbation. 

The  work  of  whidi  we  have  en- 
deavoured to  sketch  the  ontiiuie  and 
indicate  the  aim,  is  not  of  an  epheme- 
ral dass.  It  is  a  valoable  addition  to 
the  political  and  religions  history  of 
an  important  period,  and  as  such  it 
will  be  prized  by  fhture  historiaas. 
Originally  undertaken  at  the  instlgft- 
tion  of  the  most  distinguished  of  living 
French  Protestants,  Francois  Gniaot^ 
and  followed,  in  its  progress  through 
many  years  of  labour,  with  unceasing 
interest,  by  the  brilliant  historian 
Mignet,  its  author  had  abo  the  benefit 
of  the  counsels  and  encouragement  ^ 
other  eminent  members  of  the  Frenek 
Academy.  The  book  addresses  itself 
not  only  to  the  historical  student,  bvt 
to  all  persons  of  cultivated  mind  who 
take  an  interest  in  the  progress  and 
development  of  the  human  int^eet 
and  of  true  Christianity — and  to  Pro- 
testants it  is  particularly  atbraetiva. 
We  cannot  doubt  that  it  will  be 
eagerly  read  and  discussed,  not  only 
in  France,  but  in  Grermany,  and  ia 
this  country. 
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Wb  should  like  to  see  a  classifica- 
tioii  of  soperstitionSy  aseribiog  to 
them  their  true  characteristics.  The 
one  word  soperstition,  applied,  as  it  is, 
to  many  things  so  opposite  in  them* 
•elves,  misleads  the  judginent,  or 
suspends  it,  and  too  often  begets  an 
nncbaritableness  which,  if  it  be  not 
a  superstition,  is  something  worse. 
Tmth,  it  has  been  said,  is  one  and 
single;  bnt  the  mirror — that  is,  the 
mind — in  which  it  is  reflected  has  not  so 
•Ten  a  surface  that  the  image  is  never 
distorted :  nor  is  it  distortion  always 
single ;  for  if  the  mirror  be  in  any  de- 
gree starred,  there  is  a  multiplication 
of  distortions.  Nevertheless,  in  each 
there  will  be  as  a  principle  the  real 
image;  it  will  be  a  reality  indestracti- 
Ue,  though  disfigured.  Nor  will  these 
variations  in  the  original  figure  be  all 
alike.  As  the  mirror  is  more  or  less 
perfect  in  parts,  so  will  be  the  misre- 
presented truth  an  evil  or  harmless, 
nay,  it  may  be  possible,  a  salutary 
superstition.  We  are  not  sure  of  the 
virtue  in  the  pride,  or  of  the  policy  of 
its  exercise,  which  turns  too  scornful 
a  look  on  these  aberrations,  and  arro- 
gates to  itself  a  wisdom  in  waging 
war  upon  them.  Do  what  we  will, 
there  is  a  propensity  to  seek  to  be- 
lieve in  and  to  establish  the  marvel- 
lous. Nor  is  Reason,  with  its  boasted 
philosophy,  able  to  escape  it.  It  breaks 
with  one  absurdity,  and  in  the  fancied 
fireedom  of  its  range  adopts  another ; 
wherever  it  finds  a  difficulty  it  can- 
not solve,  it  experiments  with  a  wild 
faith,  and  seeks  a  gratification  in  dis- 
carding all  but  its  new  dogma.  Specu- 
lation is  credalons  and  incredulous 
according  to  its  object.  Because 
*^  Socrates  doubted  some  things,  Car- 
neades  doubted  ail/^  Astrology  and 
magic  and  incantations  have  had  their 
day ;  and  when  the  cold  fit  is  off,  Rea- 
son will  probably  take  them  up  apiin. 
We  see  symptoms  enough  of  this  kind 
of  reaction  in  our  own  day.  Mes- 
merism itself  is  thrown  into  the  shade 
by  a  new  wonder,  which,  as  a  wonder 
of  wonders,  finds  most  favour  with 
those  who  will  not  believe  what  most 
of  mankind  €U)  believe.  We  doubt 
not  this  propensity  is  implanted  in 


us  for  onr  good,  and  is  meant  to  be  a 
cheek  and  a  preservative,  where  as 
yet  the  influences  of  true  religion  do 
not  exist.  The  savage  who  believes 
in  a  being  superior  to  himself  is  on 
the  first  step  of  human  advancement. 
The  attributes  which  he  ascribes  to 
that  being  will  take  their  shape  and 
colour  from  the  conditions  of  his  own 
life.  His  God  will  be  magnified  in  his 
own  passions.  A  life  of  perplexity 
and  of  misery  will  make  religion  itself 
gloomy — the  Creator  appear  a  being 
to  be  appeased,  as  loving  vengeance, 
by  cruelties — the  great  attribute  of 
mercy  will  be  lost  sight  of  by  those 
whose  habit  is  to  show  none.  For 
what  a  man  is,  he  is  too  apt  to  believe 
his  Maker  to  be.  The  line  is  Justified, 

**  Tantane  relfgio  potuit  tuftdere  malonim.*^ 

So  a  life  of  unrestricted  liberty  and 
ease  forms  to  itself  a  loose  creed,  ab- 
horrent of  punishment,  and  ascribes 
to  the  Creator  an  indifferentism  like 
its  own.  But  few,  indeed,  for  any 
length  of  time,  can  remain  in  this  state ; 
—  the  course  of  life  is  never  quite  so 
smooth  ;  doubts  and  conjectures  are 
ever  offering  themselves;  and  if  not  a 
real  religious  conviction,  some  super- 
stition or  other  will  take  possession  of 
the  perplexed  mind.  If  all  the  super- 
stitions the  world  has  ever  known 
were  to  be  collected  and  classified, 
they  would  come  under  but  few  heads. 
Their  characteristics  might  be  taken 
from  their  effects,  as  shown  in  the  so- 
cial and  moral  systems.  They  wiU 
vary  in  incident  and  in  name,  bnt  will 
be  found  to  belong  to  a  few  distinct  or- 
ders. They  are  not  all  equally  mis- 
chievous, nor  always  to  be  safely 
eradicated  ;  for  wheu  removed,  they 
leave  a  space  that  will  not  remain 
vacant :  we  may  liken  them  to  those 
bad  nations  whom  the  Lord  would  not 
suffer  to  be  hastily  destroyed — to  be 
put  out  by  little  and  little — and  for  an 
analogous  reason,  ^*  lest  tlie  beasts  of 
the  field  increase  upon  thee ! "  So 
might  brutalities  increase  over  a  social 
system.  They  who  are  so  ready  to 
eradicate  all  superstitions  should  not 
leave  the  ground  neglected,  nor  with- 
out the  good  seed  thrown  in;   and 
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to  spring  np  with  the  wheat.  In  most  never  can  change  this  its  character* 

countries,  and  especially  in  remote  which  will  be  the  more  manifest  as 

districts,  nnmerons  are  the  supersti-  power  Is  given  to  it.    Bat  this  opinion 

tions  regarding  the   commission  of  of  the  Ch arch  of  Rome  does  not  blind 

crime,  particular]  J  murder,  which  hap-  us   to  the  persecuting  superstitions 


pilj,  in  popular  belief,  *^  will  out,**  and 
surely  these  are  safeguards.  It  is  bet- 
ter to  believe  in  dreams  and  omens, 
than  to  emancipate  crime  of  its  fears. 
The  ignorance  which  still  believes  in 
charms,  is  often  more  wholesome  than 
the  knowledge  which  believes  in  no- 
thing. We  remember  a  conversation 
with  a  good  and  judicious  clergyman, 
which  bears  upon  this  point.  A  poor 
bedridden  woman,  upon  his  first  en- 
tering on  his  parochial  duties,  asked 
him  to  give  her  a  silver  ring,  to  be 
made  out  of  the  sacramental  offerings. 
It  was  to  be  a  charm,  and  she  had 
great  faith  in  it.  What  did  he  do  ? 
There  be  many  who  will  condemn, 
some  excuse,  and  some  admire  what 
he  did.  He  felt  that  he  could  not 
eradicate  the  faith  in  this  charm,  with- 
out danger  to  that  which  had  grown 
with  its  growth.  Let  there  be  blame 
or  not,  however ;  he  caused  the  ring 
to  be  made,  and  it  was  worn,  and  be- 
lieved in.  And  he  assured  us  that  it 
re<][uired  great  caution  and  long  time 
to  instruct  her  mind  sufficiently  upon 
the  subject. 

The  fact  is,  the  character  of  a  people 
is  strongly  marked  in  their  supersti- 
tions. Does  fear  or  hope  predominate 
in  them  ?  do  they  arise  from  a  pure  or 
a  corrupted  instinct  ?  In  the  trouble- 
some times  of  our  own  country,  when 
there  was  mistrust  and  treachery,  a 
great  deterioration  seized  the  super- 
stitions of  the  people ;  they  lost  much 
of  their  moral  wholesomeness — merged 
into  a  cruel  bigotry,  and,  assuming  the 
grossest  absurdities,  persecuted  to  the 
death  the  harmless  ones  which  they 
had  abandoned. 

The  Iconoclasts  have  left  their 
"  mark  of  the  beast "  everywhere  up- 
on the  noblest  edifices  that  united 
genius  and  piety  ever  erected.     Nor 


which  have  been,  and  are,  antagonistic 
to  it.    There  is  a  heterogeneous  army 
made  up  of  all  varieties  of  incongmoos 
bigotries,  to  oppose  Rome,  of  every 
dissent,  and  even  infidelity,  that,  were 
not  Rome  the  object  of  their  hatred, 
would  turn  their  animosities  against 
their  own  ill-assorted  ranks.      We 
would  not  be  misunderstood  :  an  ag- 
gression has  been   made  upon  oar 
country,  political  and  religious  —  we 
would  have  the  assumed  power  of 
Rome  put  down  with  a  high  band, 
if  there  be  need;  but  we  do  pro- 
test against  the  nncharitabfeness,  the 
unchristian    persecution,   which   has 
been  so  largely  exercised.    We  fear 
religion  itself  is  suffering  from  itine- 
rant animosities.    There  is  a  legiti- 
mate opposition — a  fair  area  of  com- 
bat. There  is  the  press  and  the  pnlpit, 
and  there  is  a  bad  and  dangerous  op- 
position, tending  to  separate,  to  break 
up  the  membership  of  society — to  sow 
enmities,  and  to  beget  and  encourage 
a  religious  warfare,  the  worst  of  Sd 
warfares,  and  as  cruel  as  the  cruelest. 
And  where  is  religion  in  this  fever- 
heat  ?    How  little  real  charity,  how 
little  real  love  of  our  neighbour,  how 
little  of  the  doing  as  we  would  be 
done  by,  is  exhibited,  on  hired  plat- 
forms, by  paid  and  unpaid  itinerants  I 
We  object  to  them  on  another  account; 
we  verily  believe  that  they  are  failures 
as  to  the  object.    Excitement  has  its 
reactions.    The  minds  of  the  masses 
are  set  upon  doubts  and  upon  inquiries 
that  are  not  always  to  be  satisfied 
from  a  platform;  and  the  well-dis- 
ciplined foe  is  ever  at  hand  to  solve 
difficulties,  and  to  promise  rest  to  the 
disquieted.     We  have  often  deplored 
the  weakness  of  our  own  combatants, 
for  a  few  overheated  illogical  heads 
will  counteract  the  good  which  the 


is  the  insanity  of  this  the  vilest  of    best   tutored  and  most  able  might 


snperstitions  yet  extinct.  We  say  in- 
sanity^ for  it  is  ever  irrational,  and  so 
to  name  it  is  the  most  charitable  ex- 
cuse for  its  persecuting  spirit.  The 
Chnrch  of  Rome  is  essentially  perse- 
cuting, because  it  holds  it  as  its  mis- 
sion to  subdue  all  people,  and  bring 


effSect.  It  is  surely  a  great  evil,  and  a 
great  infringement  of  that  civil  and 
religious  liberty  of  which  we  incon- 
sistently and  ostentatiously  make  so 
great  a  boast,  if  that  over-curious  and 
inquisitive  habit  is  induced  npon  the 
population,  to  take  religion  oat  of  its 
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le^timate  area — to  set  sect  against 
sect,  and  all  against  the  Established 
Cbnrch — street  against  street,  and 
Beighboor  against  neighbour ;  nay,  to 
carry  discord  into  every  home.  There 
will  be,  where  there  is  liberty,  super- 
stitions many;  let  every  one  strive 
to  keep  them  all  within  the  rales  of 
charity.  We  talk  of  superstition — or 
of  the  plnral,  snperstitions,  as  dying 
oat,  and  of  the  age  of  reason  as  effect- 
ing the  change :  it  is  said  wttfa  little 
tbonght.  Where  one  dies,  another,  or 
rather  many  more,  spring  up.  Ra- 
tionalism itself  is  only  an  arrogant 
superstition,  false  in  what  it  denies 
and  what  it  believes.  The  root  of 
reason  was  corrupted  at  the  Fall,  or 
all  men  would  have  a  like  ratiocina- 
tion. The  mysterious  union  of  the 
will  and  the  understanding  has  sub- 
jected the  latter  to  an  erring  agent. 
If  there  be  no  other  obliquity  to  per- 
vert the  jadgment,  pride  will  be  suffi- 
cient. They  speak  very  absurdly, 
who  in  this  country,  where  civil  and  re- 
ligions liberty  is  an  idol  of  worship,  talk 
of  smoothing  down  the  established  re- 
Ugion  to  suit  all  consciences.  The 
wider  you  open  the  doors,  the  fewer 
would  enter — obstinacy  would  find  a 
pleasure,  and  make  it  a  merit  to  keep 
out;  and  thus  gratify  pride  —  pride 
which  supplies  food  for  envy,  and 
selects  objects  for  its  natural  enmity. 
It  is  well  remarked  by  Swift,  **  Are 
party  and  faction  rooted  in  men^s 
minds  no  deeper  than  phrases  borrowed 
from  religion,  or  founded  on  no  firmer 
principles?  And  is  our  language  so 
poor  that  we  cannot  find  other  terms 
to  express  them  ?  Are  envy,  pride, 
avarice,  and  ambition  such  ill  nomcn- 
clators  that  it  cannot  furnish  appella- 
tions for  their  owners  ?  " 

In  a  complicated  state  of  society 
such  as  ours,  with  such  diverse  avoca- 
tions— such  ever-  shiftingengagements, 
interests,  and  businesses — there  must 
of  necessity  be  the  largest  field  for  the 
exercise  of  all  the  passions :  there  will 
consequently  be  infinite  diversities  of 
opinions,  and  from  one  social  charac- 
ter these  will  necessarily  form  sects 
both  in  religion  and  politics;  and  these 
will  contain,  more  or  less,  dangerous 
superstitions  and  bigotries.  This  is 
the  hellua  muUorum  copitum.  We 
contemplate  with  amusement  the 
whole  menagerie  properly  caged,  but 
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it  is  fearful  to  think  of  the  letting 
them  loose  upon  each  other.  Never- 
theless, there  are  the  wildest  schemes 
afloat.  There  are  absurd  religio- 
political  economists,  with  rationausm 
in  their  heads,  and  with  hearts  unoc- 
cupied by  faith,  who  would  amalga* 
mate  incongruities.  It  is  a  part  of 
their  politics  that  the  one  House  of 
Parliament  is  supreme,  and  should 
be  the  sole  maker  of  the  religion  of 
the  country,  acknowledging  for  it  no 
other  origin ;  and  they  would  have 
the  thing  made  a  hotch-potch,  from 
which  every  one  should  have  the 
liberty  of  extracting  and  discarding 
what  his  neighbour  has  thrown  in; 
so  that  the  residue  shall  be  a  caput 
mortot^m— neither  having  nor  givmg 
life.  We  fear  many  have  been  drawn 
into  this  net,  prepared  against  a  church 
in  any  shape,  under  the  present  temp- 
tation of  opposing  Popery.  But  is 
that  a  safe  way  to  oppose  it  ?  Would 
not  such  a  Parliament  as  they  would 
assemble,  rather  mete  out  its  measure 
of  indifference  to  all  forms  of  religion, 
and,  by  non-interference,  put  Popery 
in  a  position  to  defend  its  own,  and 
something  more?  But  the  real  fact 
is,  these  experimentalists  mean  no- 
thing less  than  that  every  religious 
element  should  have  a  claim.  Their 
first  aim  would  be  exclusion.  All 
might  deliberate  upon  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  new  commodity,  excepting 
those  who  might  be  really  in  earnest 
with  regard  to  any  religion.  The  re- 
modelling committee  would  be  fur- 
nished with  lists  of  proscription  ;  and 
very  much  of  their  time  would  be 
taken  up  with  discussing  names  of 
persons  and  principles,  known  only 
by  conjecture  and  misrepresentation. 
We  think  of  what  Selden  said  of  the 
Assembly  of  Divines.  When  Parlia- 
ment were  making  a  question  whether 
they  had  best  admit  Bishop  Usher  to 
the  Assembly,  said  Selden— '*  They 
had  as  good  inquire  whether  they  had 
best  admit  Inigo  Jones,  the  king*s 
architect,  to  the  company  of  mouse- 
trap makers."  There  is  not  much  to 
be  said  for  that  old  Assembly  of  Di- 
vines. Theirs  was  the  superstition 
of  a  rancorous  bigotry — the  supersti- 
tion of  a  new  one  would  be  an  irreli- 
gious indifference.  Remove  national 
distinctive  religion,  open  our  churches 
alike  to  all— which  would  be  the  end, 
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if  such  parliamentarj  appeals  had  any 
foceess  —  and,  very  shortly,  mure- 
•irained  Popery  wonld  flourish;  for 
the  propensity  of  a  people  edacated 
without  a  religions  hias  wonld  be  sure 
to  fasten  upon  superstitions,  and 
woBld  find  too  many  of  them  cun- 
ningly devised,  coorting,  tempting 
their  acceptance  on  every  side. 

It  is  not  wise  to  nndenralue  an 
enemy,  whose  well-organised  camp  it 
Is  not  easy  to  break  np,  and  who  is 
ever  ready  to  make  aggressions  when 
he  sees  yonrselvea  disorganised. 
Throw  as  much  ridicule  as  yon  will — 
and  there  is  cause  for  a  great  deal — 
npon  their  fables,  their  superstitions 
innumerable ;  you  may  be  sure  they 
are  not  invented  to  catch  yon,  but 
others.  They  have  some  appropriate 
to  all  characters,  and  will  so  put  them 
that  every  inquirer  shall  appear  to  be 
making  a  discreet  choice.  If  you 
charge  them  with  virtually  setting 
aside  the  atonement,  they  will  deny 
k  with  a  fervour  not  to  be  exceeded 
In  any  religionists;  and  they  will, 
and  with  truth,  remind  you  that  the 
Church  of  England  has  not  repudiated 
them — has  not  unchurched  them — 
and  that  because  of  the  essential  doc- 
trines which  it  is  admitted  they  retain ; 
whereas  the  allied  army  in  array 
against  them  is  made  up  of  believers 
and  unbelievers,  and  have  not  those 
tasential  doctrines  in  common  which 
riionld  be  the  strength  of  religions 
bodies.  We  are  not  without  fear  of 
being  misunderstood,  for  we  see 
around  us  bigotries  and  superstitions 
as  sbrong  as  any  to  be  fonnd  in  Ro- 
manism, and  all  meeting  in  one  inju- 
iicious  hostility.  All  will  be  ready 
to  cry  out,  ^*  There  is  an  enemy  in 
the  camp ! "  if  a  word  be  said  npon  the 
exerpise  of  charity  and  discretion. 
Our  fears  are  lest  Romanism  get 
fltrength  from  our  weakness.  Papists 
are  astute — know  when  to  lie  by,  and . 
when  to  attack.  Is  not  their  present 
cavtion  very  observable  ?  They  know 
their  strong  and  their  weak  defenders, 
and  keep  them,  each  for  their  use, 
under  orders  to  move  when  and 
where  th^  can  best  serve  their  cause. 
Bnt  far  different  is  it  with  us — there 
In  no  restriction ;  the  weak  and  the 
nnwise  rush  to  the  platform  and  the 
tlieatre,  and,  in  their  indiscriminate 
Tehemence,  injure  religion  when  they 


thmk  they  are  crashing  Romanism. 
Having  the  strongest  dislike  to  Po- 
pery— seeing  what  it  does  in  every 
country  where  it  is  really  dominant, 
and  its  unlicensed  infamy  (and  we 
cannot  use  too  strong  a  word)  in  Ire- 
land— while  we  would,  as  far  as  wa 
can  legitimately  act,  protect  even  thai 
country  from  its  aggression  and  mis- 
chievous influence,  we  are  persuaded 
that  it  will  never  resume  the  positioii 
It  aims  to  recover  amongst  ns;  bat 
we  are  persuaded  also  that  we  have 
a  more  dangerous  enemy  to  deal  with, 
nndermining  daily  the  foundations  oi 
the  people*s  faith,  who  would  first 
Germanise  our  Church,  with  the  nlte- 
nor  view  of  annihilating  it.  We  pro- 
test against  any  alliance  with  these — 
^^  noH  defensoribus  isHs  tempu*  egeiJ" 

We  said,  in  the  commencement  of 
these  remarks,  that  a  classification  of 
superstitions,  according  to  their  moral 
effects,  might  be  not  without  use. 
In  some  degree  it  might  be  a  gauge  of 
the  truth  that  is  in  them.  There  may 
be  a  moral,  where  there  is  seemingly 
the  complete  absence  of  a  religious 
truth.  We  say,  with  a  caution,  jeem- 
uipfy,  for  we  wonld  not  entirely  sepa- 
rate moral  from  religious  truth— in 
some  mysterious  way  or  other  they 
are  allied,  be  it  by  instinct  or  by  fact 
— for  moral  good  is  the  will  and  the 
commandment  of  our  Creator.  Let 
not  the  reader,  then,  be  surprised  if 
there  is  some  beauty,  some  ameliorat- 
ing virtue  to  be  found  in  superstitions, 
which  both  reason  and  religious  know- 
ledge reject.  We  are  led  to  these 
reflections  by  our  purpose,  which  was 
to  review  Mrs  Jameson*s  Legends  of 
ike  Madonna,  We  have  already,  im 
other  numbers  of  Maga,  noticed  her 
Poetry  of  Sacred  and  Legendary  Ari^ 
and  her  Monastic  Orders,  The  "  Le- 
gends of  the  Madonna'^  is  a  continna- 
tion  of  the  series.  These  subjects 
have  their  two  phases ;  they  present 

rtry,  sentiment,  and  true  devotion, 
another  point  of  view,  there  Is 
fable  meriting  all  contempt,  divine 
truths  deteriorated,  corrupted  —  in 
fiu5t,  there  is  Popery.  We  have 
spoken  freely  as  to  both  aspects,  not 
forgetting,  at  the  same  time,  that  the 
real  object  of  the  authoress  of  these 
treatises  was  art,  not  religious  discus- 
sion. In  viewing  what  these  various 
legends  have  done  for  art,  it  wonld 
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kaTe  been  ImposBiUe  to  deny  that 
genin  was  under  the  iniiieDce  of  true 
pietj — that  Christianity  shed  a  lustre 
orer  trt,  more  beautiM  than  that  of 
boaatad  aatiqaity.  We  favonraldy 
contrasted  the  b^  woits  of  heathen 
times  with  those  of  the  revival  of  art 
throogh  Christianitj.  Andeot  art 
was  the  idolatry,  if  it  may  be  so 
called,  of  human  beanty — the  revival 
toc^  in  ideas  of  the  real  divine.  The 
oae  was  of  a  material,  a  dying  beaaty 
— the  other,  of  a  spiritualised  mate- 
rial, dying  indeed,  and  yet  immortal. 
The  one  gratified  the  pnde  of  the  eye 
— the  other  engaged  the  affections,  and 
gave  aspirations  that  looked  heaven- 
ward. Ab  subjects  of  art,  taking  art 
as  nothing  but  as  it  improves  and 
touches  the  feelings,  what  were  the 
Buses  and  the  graces  of  the  heathen  to 
the  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity  of  the 
Christian  worid !  The  divine  of  Gre- 
cian art  was  but  a  grand  repose — 
majestic  man  deified.  Its  lovdiness 
was  hmaan.  Life  it  had,  and  life  it 
waa.  It  feared  to  approach  the  con- 
•fiaes  which  separate  life  and  death. 
Even  the  sublime  of  mystery  could 
■ot  tempt  it  into  that  night  gloom. 
If  it  touched  suffering,  it  was  to  ex- 
k3>it  but  one  human  virtue — courage. 
It  knew  not  the  fortitude,  mixed  with 
all  tenderness,  of  faith — the  divine 
patience  of  soiering — the  exaltation, 
even  above  the  masculine,  of  feminine 
'vhrtnes^  The  whole  Theogony  of 
Hcaiod  embodied,  could  offer  nothing 
in  grandeur  to  compare  with  angels 
aad  archangels  in  their  worship  and 
their  ministration ;  nor,  in  the  loveli- 
aess  of  their  best  embodied  attributes, 
to  the  new  lovdmess  and  sublime 
hamility.  We  have,  indeed,  endea- 
Toared  to  show  that  the  old  art  rose 
from  the  manifold  connptlons  of  a 
creed  once  purer,  and  we  know  not 
Imw  the  revelations  passed  from  na- 
tion to  nation.  Its  corruption  de- 
scended, till  it  reached  the  deification 
eC  the  human  form.  Christianity 
diaaged  the  object  of  art  —  human 
pride  it  repudiated ;  and  it  was  long 
ere  humility  was  raised  to  the  dignity 
of  true  sentiment ;  and  even,  when 
iatensity  of  feeling  became  the  artist's 
aole  purpose — partly  from  neglect  of 
art  itself,  and  loss  of  its  power,  and 
partly  from  an  overstrained  contempt 
ef  beaa^  merely  hnmaa—there  was 


too  much  to  offend,  and  not  nafre- 
quently  to  disgust,  in  eariy  represen- 
tations of  Christian  subjects.  The 
legends,  too,  of  the  age,  however  wild 
and  fabulous,  took  their  colour  from 
the  gioom  of  persecuting  troublous 
times.  Wrong  and  injury,  sorrow 
and  persecution,  were  a  real  history; 
and,  from  these,  superstitions  took 
their  cast,  and  were  repulsive.  When 
anchorites  sought  refuge  in  wilder- 
nesses, they  did  but  change  the  feara 
of  the  worid  for  the  fears  of  demon 
persecutors.  They  were  visited  by 
distempered  visions.  Their  asceti- 
cism awed  all  but  themselves.  The 
ignorant  believed  them  to  be  holy 
men,  and  gifted  with  miraculous 
power.  Their  most  fervid  dreams 
were  deemed  realities; — nor  is  this 
surprising,  for  the  contact  with  fel- 
low-beings, and  daily  intercourse,  can 
alone  satisfactorily  separate  the  real 
and  the  visionary.  Legends  were 
multiplied,  and,  in  their  ronltif^ca- 
tion,  changed  their  character  with  the 
changes  of  times;  and  so  were  the 
superstitions  which  they  multiplied 
also.  When  the  institution  of  reli- 
gion became  more  firmly  established, 
the  gloom  of  former  times  gave  way. 
Asceticism,  though  still  lingering,  was 
the  exception,  not  the  rule.  The 
monastic  orders  arose,  whose  piety 
and  earnestness  included  a  sense  eif 
the  duties  of  benevolence.  They  re- 
vived learning ;  they  cultivated  art ; 
invented  or  recovered  what  was  most 
needful  for  man.  As  work  was  with 
them  a  religious  duty,  they  taught  by 
practice,  improved  agriculture,  and 
made  wastes  a  smiling  and  productive 
land.  The  love  of  the  beautiful— a 
part  of  the  love  of  the  good— was  re- 
covered also,  and  became  a  part  of 
Christianity.  It  was  first  visible  in 
architecture  ;  and  how  great,  how 
sublime  it  was,  we  still  have  proofr 
before  us;  though,  as  the  authora 
worked  for  neither  fame  nor  profit, 
but  the  glory  of  God,  they  have  not 
left  us  records  of  their  names.  Learn- 
ing was  advanced  by  them,  and  pre- 
served as  it  is  to  this  day.  They 
ameliorated  the  severities  of  the  times 
by  their  charity  and  piety ;  and,  ia 
the  midst  of  a  world  of  turbulence, 
begat,  by  the  sanctity  of  their  lives, 
a  reverence  to  themselves,  and  a  salu- 
tary awe  for  the  religion  which  they 
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laagbt.  The  age  of  monachism  was 
an  important  era  in  homan  culture. 
They  did  everything — ^worked  every- 
thing. The  monks  of  the  Benedictine 
orders  were  the  earliest  artists  of  the 
middle  ages.  The  very  colours  came 
from  their  laboratories.  As  it  has 
been  well  observed  by  Mrs  Jamesou, 
*^  As  architects,  as  glass- painters,  as 
mosaic- workers,  as  carvers  in  wood 
and  metal,  they  were  the  precursors 
of  all  that  has  since  been  achieved  in 
Christian  art."    There  was  no  Popery 


as  they  were  first  read,  so  they  con- 
tinued to  be  received.  It  is  true,  as 
the  religions  fervour  deteriorated^ 
if  the  symbolic  character  was  re- 
tained, it  was  only  slightly  signifi- 
cant, and  degenerated  at  length  into 
the  mere  representation  of  beauty, 
and  the  subject  was  chiefly  tiJ^en  as 
a  means  of  showing  artistic  skill. 

We  learn  from  Epiphanius,  who  died 
in  403,  that  among  the  heresies  which 
he  enumerates  was  one  set  up  by 
women  who  ofiered  cakes  and  honey 


in  all  this,  nor  was  it  in  the  hearts  of    and  meal  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  as  to  a 


these  great  yet  unprcsuming  workers. 
Let  us  not,  in  a  misdirected  Protestant 
zeal,  be  guilty  of  a  blind  and  unjust 
fanaticism;  but,  looking  back  upon 
the  page  of  history,  and  keeping  in 
mind  the  visible  culture  of  our  own 
day,  let  us  not  be  unthankful  for  be- 
nefits largely  received,  and  show  our- 


divinity — being,  in  fact,  a  continuation 
of  the  heathen  worship  of  Ceres.  The 
most  ancient  representations  of  the 
Virgin  in  art  are  of  the  fourth  century. 
The  Virgin  with  the  Child  did  not  ap- 
pear till  after  the  condemnation  of 
Nestorins  by  the  Council  of  Ephesus. 
Nestorius  maintained  the  two  sepa- 


selves  steeped  in  the  superstition  of    rate  natures  of  our  Saviour,  and  that 


self-pride.  We  know  to  some  it  will 
be  unpalatable  to  speak  a  just  word 
of  these  orders ;  they  would  have  us 
uncharitably  deny  the  real  truth,  and, 
viewing  only  the  crimes  and  corrup- 
tions of  other  times,  include  all  in  one 
nnforgiving  censure.  Whatever  was 
the  amount  of  their  delinquencies,  an 
unjust  fanaticism  may  awaken  in  us 
as  evil  passions  as  any  we  condemn 
in  them.  We  have  no  faith  in  what 
may  be  called  the  liberal  abandon- 
ment of  priestcraft,  taken  in  its  worst 


Mary  was  mother  only  of  the  man. 
"  Every  one  who  wished  to  prove  bis 
hatred  of  the  arch-heretic,  exhibited 
the  image  of  the  maternal  Virgin 
holding  in  her  arms  the  infant  God- 
head, either  in  his  house  as  a  picture, 
or  embroidered  on  his  garments,  or 
on  his  furniture,  or  his  personal  orna- 
ments— in  short,  wherever  it  conld 
be  introduced.  It  is  worth  remark- 
ing that  Cyril,  who  was  so  influential 
in  fixing  the  orthodox  group,  had 
passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in 


sense.    Priestcraft  is  but  a  means  of    Egypt,  and  must  have  been  familiar 


superstition,  which  would  be  enlarged 
rather  than  eradicated  by  the  forbid- 
ding tyranny  of  modem  rationalism. 
Were  that  dominant,  and  under  as  con- 
genial circumstances,  it  would  be  as 
exacting  as  was  in  other  times  our 
own  violent  and  destructive  Puritan- 
Ism. 

The  Legends  of  the  Madonna  now 
entice  us  to  the  consideration  of  Mrs 
Jameson^s  recent  volume.  Lovers 
of  art,  for  the  most  part  ignorant 
of  the  real  intention  in  the  pic- 
tures of  sacred  subjects,  which  they 
Admire  on  account  of  the  artistic  ex- 
cellence, will  do  well  to  refer  to 
Mrs  Jameson*8  Madonna^  when  parti- 
cular subjects  in  which  the  Virgin  is 
principally  represented  come  before 
them.  They  will  often  be  surprised 
to  find  themselves  pictorially  instruct- 
ed in  a  theological  dogma.  Such  pic- 
tures are  in  fact  painted  creeds,  and 


with  the  Egyptian  type  of  Isis  nnrs- 
ing  Horns.  Nor,  as  I  conceive.  Is 
there  any  irreverence  in  supposing 
that  a  time-honoured  intelligible  sym- 
bol should  be  chosen  to  embody  and 
formalise  a  creed ;  for  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  group  of  the 
mother  and  child  was  not  at  first  a 
representation,  but  merely  a  theolo* 
gical  symbol  set  up  in  the  orthodox 
churches,  and  adopted  by  orthodox 
Christians."  After  the  Cotincil  of 
Ephesus,  history  mentions  a  *^  sup- 
posed authentic  portrait"  of  the  Vir- 
gin. Such  a  picture  was  said  to  be  in 
the  possession  of  the  Empress  Endocia, 
who  obtained  it  in  the  Holy  Land : 
^^  It  is  certain  that  a  picture,  tradi- 
tion arily  said  to  be  the  same  which 
Eudocia  had  sent  to  Pnlcheria  (her 
sister-in-law),  did  exist  at  Constan- 
tinople, and  was  so  much  venerated 
by  the  people  as  to  be  regarded  as  a 
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•ort  of  paOadiiim,  and  borne  in  a  su- 
perb litter  or  car  in  the  midst  of  the 
imperial  host  when  the  emperor  led 
the  army  in  person.  The  fate  of  this 
relic  is  not  certainly  known."  The 
history  of  the  next  three  hundred 
years  testifies  to  the  triamph  of  or* 
thodoxy,  the  extension  and  popularity 
of  the  worship  of  the  Virgin,  and  the 
oonseqaent  multiplication  of  her  image 
in  every  form  and  material  through 
the  whole  of  Christendom. 

The  schism,  however,  of  the  Ico- 
noclasts, under  Leo  III.  and  his  im- 
mediate successors,  if  for  more  than  a 
hundred  years  it  destroyed  innumer- 
able specimens  of  antique  art,  yet,  so 
Car  from  suppressing,  greatly  increased 
the  veneration  for  these  representa- 
tions. So  great,  indeed,  was  the  effect 
of  the  reaction,  that  the  first  notice  of 
a  miraculous  picture  is  of  this  date. 
As  we  hear  still  of  miraculous  pic- 
tares — and  very  much  is  made  of  them 
in  the  preaching  of  modem  Roman- 
ists, amongst  whom  are  conspicuous 
some  recent  converts — it  may  be  as 
well  to  offer  the  original  legend. 
^^  Among  those  who  most  strongly 
defended  the  use  of  sacred  images  in 
the  churches  was  St  John  Damas- 
cene, one  of  the  great  lights  of  the 
Oriental  church.  According  to  the 
Greek  legend,  he  was  condemned  to 
lose  his  right  band,  which  was  ac- 
cordingly cut  off.  But  he,  full  of 
faith,  prostrating  himself  before  a  pic- 
ture of  the  Virgin,  stretched  out  the 
bleeding  stump,  and  with  it  touched 
her  lips,  and  immediately  a  new  hand 
sprung  forth  *•  like  a  branch  from  a 
tree.'  Hence,  among  the  Greek  efii- 
gies  of  the  Virgin,  there  is  one  pe- 
culiarly commemorative  of  this  mi- 
racle, styled  '  the  Virgin  with  three 
bands.'  In  the  west  of  £urope,  where 
the  abases  of  image-worship  had 
never  yet  reached  the  wild  supersti- 
tion of  the  Oriental  Christians,  the 
fury  of  the  Iconoclasts  excited  horror 
and  consternation.  The  temperate 
and  eloquent  apology  for  sacred  pic- 
tores  addressed  by  Gregory  II.  to 
the  Emperor  Leo,  had  the  effect  of 
mitigating  the  persecution  in  Italy, 
where  the  work  of  destruction  could 
oot  be  carried  out  to  the  same  extent 
as  in  the  Byaantioe  provinces.  Hence 
il  is  in  Italy  only  that  any  important 
reflMkias  of  sacred  art,  anterior  to  the 


Iconoclast  dynasty,  have  been  pre« 
served."  The  Iconoclasts  were  con- 
demned by  the  Second  Council  of 
Nice,  yet  the  controversy  did  not 
cease  till  842.  The  widow  of  the  per- 
secutor Theophilus  succeeded  in  giving 
the  triumph  to  the  orthodox  party, 
yet  only  for  the  reinstating  pictures. 
Sculptures  were  prohibited,  and  have 
not  since  been  allowed  in  the  Greek 
church. 

We  know  not  if  modem  Romanists 
have  considered  the  controversies  car- 
ried on  against  their  doctrines  and 
their  aggressions  for  the  last  few  years 
in  the  nature  of  an  iconoclastic  per- 
secution, and  have  thought  it  a  fit 
time  to  reassert  by  instances  the  mira- 
culous power  of  pictures  of  the  Virgin; 
but  certain  it  is  that  they  have  at  no 
period  more  advanced  and  insisted 
upon  the  divine  power  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  than  at  this  particular  time.  It 
is  common  most  strenuously  to  defend 
the  weakest  point.  They  may  think, 
the  greater  difficulty,  the  less  it  will 
bear  argument ;  the  boldness  of  insist- 
ing may  take  people  by  surprise  and 
prevent  discussion  ;  and  this  great  dif- 
ficulty got  over,  certainly  others  will 
appear  of  minor  consequence.  We 
hear  now  not  only  of  miraculously 
bleeding  pictures,  but  Pio  Nono  has 
chosen  this  time  to  promulgate  his 
ordinance  (dated  from  Gaeta,  1849) 
respecting  the  ^^  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion of  the  Virgin."  We  find  the 
most  extravagant  notions  are  always 
advanced  in  times  of  controversy.  It 
is  ever  the  season  for  progression  of 
superstition.  The  wily  enemy  knows 
that  the  first  step  for  defence  is  to  ad- 
vance. The  fevered  mind  is  naturally 
the  recipient  of  delusion  ;  the  longer 
this  fevered  condition  can  be  kept  up, 
the  firmer  becomes  the  establishment 
of  error.  It  was  in  such  times  the 
superstitions  of  Rome  took  root,  and 
advantage  was  taken  of  the  unreason- 
ing period  to  advance  the  supremacy 
and  feed  the  avarice  and  ambition  of 
Rome.  Bat  we  must  not  forget  we  are 
reviewing  Mrs  Jameson^s  Legends  of 
the  Madonna^  a  work  which,  professing 
to  treat  the  subject  relatively  to  art, 
repudiates  controversy. 

The  Angelic  Annunciation  (the 
**  Ave  Maria"),  as  an  addition  to  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  was  introduced  at  the 
end  of  the  tenth  century.    The  cm- 
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Bade  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  oen- 
taries  orientidlj  affected  the  repre- 
sentations of  the  Virgin.  Apocry- 
phal Grospels  and  legends  of  Pales- 
tine were  ^^  worked  up  into  ballads, 
atories,  and  dramas,  and  gradually 
incorporated  with  the  teaching  of  the 
church."  The  contemplative  thir- 
teenth century  was  a  new  era  in  art ; 
the  singular  combination  of  religious 
enthusiasm  with  chivalry,  required  re- 

Centations  more  in  sympathy  with 
lan  sentiment.  The  stem  unsym- 
pathising  rigid  formality  of  the  Greek 
school  was  now  to  give  way  to  ex- 
pressions of  benignity  and  softness. 
This  feminine  character  of  the  Divine, 
if  we  may  so  term  it,  was  enthusiasti- 
cally received. 

<<  The  title  of  '  Oar  Lady'  came  first 
into  general  use  in  the  days  of  chlTalry, 
for  she  was  the  lady  '  of  all  hearts/  whose 
colours  all  were  proud  to  wear.  Nerer 
had  her  votaries  so  abounded.  Hun- 
dreds upon  hundreds  had  enrolled  them- 
mItos  in  brotherhoods,  Towed  to  her  espe- 
cial serrice  (as  the  Levites,  who  were 
called  in  France  Itt  etdates  de  Maria), 
or  doToted  to  acts  of  charity  to  be  per- 
formed in  her  name  (as  the  order  of '  Our 
Lady  of  Mercy'  for  the  delirerance  of 
captires).  Already  the  great  religious 
communities,  which  at  this  time  compre- 
hended all  the  enthusiasm,  learning,  and 
influence  of  the  church,  had  placed  them- 
selres  solemnly  and  especially  under  her 
protection.  The  Cistertians  wore  white, 
in  honour  of  her  purity;  the  Serri  wore 
black,  in  respect  to  her  sorrows.  The 
Franciscans  had  enrolled  themselyes  as 
champions  of  the  Immaculate  Conception, 
and  the  Dominicans  introduced  the  rosary. 
All  these  richly -endowed  communities 
vied  with  each  other  in  multiplying 
cfaorches^  chapels,  and  pictures  in  honour 
of  their  patroness,  and  expressire  of  her 
sereral  attributes.  The  devout  painter, 
kneeling  before  his  easel,  addressed  him- 
■elf  to  the  task  of  portraying  those  hea- 
venly lineaments  which  had  visited  him, 
perhaps  in  his  dreams.  Many  of  the  pro- 
fiessed  monks  and  friars  became  them- 
■elves  accomplished  artists. 

*'  But  of  all  the  influences  on  Italian 
art  in  that  wonderful  fourteenth  century, 
Dante  was  the  greatest.  He  was  the 
intimate  friend  of  Giotto.  Through  the 
communion  of  mind  not  less  than  through 
his  writings,  he  infused  into  religious  art 
that  mingled  theology,  poetry,  and  mys- 
ticism, which  ruled  in  the  Giottesque 
•ohool  during  the  fourteenth  century,  and 
went  hand  in  hand  with  the  develop- 


ment of  the  power  and  praotioe  of  iai- 
tation.  Now  the  theology  of  Daate  was 
the  theology  of  his  age.  His  ideas  re- 
specting the  Virgin  were  precisely  thost 
to  which  the  writings  of  St  Bernard,  St 
Bonaventura,  and  St  Thomas  Aquinas^ 
had  already  lent  all  the  persuasive  power 
of  eloquence,  and  the  church  all  the 
weight  of  her  authority.  Dante  ren- 
dered these  doctrines  into  j>oetry,  and 
Giotto  and  his  followers  rendered  them 
into  form.  In  the  '  Paradise'  of  IHnte, 
the  glorification  of  Mary,  as  the  '  Mystie 
Rose'  (Rosa  mystica)  and  Queen  of 
Heaven — with  the  attendant  angels,  cir- 
cle within  circle,  floating  round  her  in 
adoration,  and  singing  the  Regina  Cceli, 
and  saints  and  patriarchs  stretching  forth 
their  hands  towards  her — is  all  a  splen- 
did but  indefinite  vision  of  dazzling  light 
crossed  by  shadowy  forms.  The  painters 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  in  translating 
these  glories  into  a  definite  shape,  had 
to  deal  with  imperfect  knowledge  and 
imperfect  means :  they  failed  in  the  power 
to  realise  either  their  own  or  the  poet's 
conception ;  and  yet,  thanks  to  the  di- 
vine poet  I  that  early  conception  of  some 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Madonna 
subjects — ^for  instance,  the  CorofMtion  and 
the  Sposalizio — ^has  never,  as  a  religions 
and  poetical  conception,  been  surpassed 
by  later  artists,  in  spite  of  all  the  ap- 
pliances of  colour,  and  mastery  of  light 
and  shade,  and  marvellous  efficiency  of 
hand  since  attained." 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  tiiat  Dante 
is  the  poetical  founder  of  art.  His 
own  character,  coloured  l>y  the  troubles 
he  encountered,  not  unmixed  with  the 
tenderness  which  is  ever  the  gift  of 
genius,  and  especially  of  contemplative 
genius,  impressed  itself  doubtless  both 
on  the  theology  of  his  day  and  the 
expression  of  it  in  art.  There  was 
the  severity  and  the  piety,  the  stern- 
ness and  the  gentleness,  and  these 
were  favourable  to  this  admission  of 
the  feminine  element,  so  exalted  and 
so  benign,  as  tempering  the  more 
awful  and  fear-begetting  characteris- 
tics of  religion. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  itt  wor- 
ship of  '*  Our  Lady*'  (and  much  may 
be  said  of  this  deplorable  fact)  super- 
seding the  worship  of  ^^  Our  Lord  ** — 
of  the  sin  proclaimed  against  the  idola- 
ters of  old,  by  Jeremiah,  of  worshipping 
^^  The  Queen  of  Heaven,**  the  revived 
title  appropriated  to  the  Virgin  Mary — 
or  of  the  heathen  title  of  ^*  Mother  of 
the  Gods  **— oC  Uie  renovation,  under  a 
new  personage,  of  denoimoed  snpeFSfci- 
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Mid  robbed  after,  that  his  gaest  miglu 
make  payment  for  his  repast ;  but  the 
better  portion  was  still  retained,  and 
with  no  common  devotion.  We  read 
thns  in  the  "  Lyttel  Geste"  :— 

"  Then  befpak«  good  Robyn, 
To  dyne  1  hare  no  lust. 

Tin  I  nave  some  bold  baron. 
Or  some  unketh  gost 
Tbat  may  pay  for  the  best, 

Or  some  knirht  or  squyere 
That  dwelleth  here  by  the  west. 

A.  ffood  maner  had  Robyn 
Jni  londe  where  that  he  were. 

Every  day  or  he  would  dine 
Thre  masses  wolde  he  here. 

The  one  in  the  wershyp  of  the  Fader, 
The  other  of  the  Ho!  v  Goost, 

The  thyrde  ¥ras  of  our  dere  Lady, 
That  he  loved  of  all  other  moste. 

Robyn  loved  our  dere  Lady; 

For  doute  of  dedely  synne, 
Wolde  he  never  do  company  harme 

That  ony  woman  was  ynne.** 

It  is  ont  of  oar  purpose  to  pause 
and  inqnire  how  and  whence  this  fe- 
minine element  grew  into  its  varioos 
superstitions — this  superseding  of  the 
masculine,  even  in  the  heathen  mytho- 
logy— for  practically  the  female  deities 
had  the  greater  number  of  worship- 
_      pers.    The  Church  of  Rome,  in  its 

snoee  and  means.    The  ferocity^  of    corruptions,  did  but  amalgamate  itself 

with  old  and  still  popular  creeds.  If 
the  learned  Athens  was  dedicated  to 
and  placed  under  the  protection  of 
Athene — if  Ephesus  had  its  Diana — 
the  Romish  cities  as  unhesitatingly 
placed  themselves  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Virgin.  By  degrees  the 
religion  of  the  apostles  becomes  an- 
other religion — the  worship  of  "  our 
Lord"  the  worship  of  "  our  Lady" — 
and  even  the  beautiful  and  the  pure 
in  this  religion  deteriorated,  as  we  see 
in  the  annals  of  art. 


|ire0erv6d  in  some  shape  or 
other  throogh  orientalism  and  hea- 
ftbeDism — a  thinking  mind  will  not 
doabt  that  this  feminine  element,  in 
cases  where  real  essential  Christianity 
had  a  looser  hold  of  the  people,  tended 
greatly  to  ameliorate  the  manners  of 
wild  and  boisterous  periods  in  man^s 
history,  and  to  bring  the  civilisation 
<ifgentlenes8  over  barbarism.  It  tend- 
ed greatly  to  raise  woman;  and  it 
was  better,  by  a  romantic  worship, 
tbat  she  should  be  lifted  above  an 
equality  with  roan,  than  be  den-aded 
infinitely  below  him.  It  tended  to 
protect  the  human  race  from  the 
crime  of  infanticide,  by  venerating 
maternity.  We  may  even  be  allowed 
to  Bay,  that,  in  merciful  benignity  to 
mankind.  Providence  had  allowed  the 
intermixture  of  an  ameliorating  good 
in  the  very  superstitions  which  the 
wiifolness  of  man  had  set  np  in  defi- 
ance of  His  pure  reveded  religion. 
There  needs  much,  not  only  in  bar- 
barous but  ia  civilised  nations,  to 
keep  down  the  brutalities  of  our  na- 
ture ;  and  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a 
cultivated  brutality.  Civilisation  en- 
larges both  ways,  our  virtues  and  our 
vices,  for  it  supplies  both  with  appli- 


badly- cultivated  man  is  a  thousand 
times  worse  than  the  ferocity  of  the 
savage.  We  need  but  refer  to  the 
reports  of  our  police  courts.  The  femi- 
nine element,  then,  by  the  permission 
of  Providence,  had  its  good  tenden- 
cies, notwithstanding  its  idolatry.  Nor 
was  this  good  confined  to  a  few  spots : 
it  spread  far  and  wide ;  nor  is  it  yet 
lost  in  places  where  we  might  least 
expect  to  find  it.  Mr  Layard  found 
it  as  a  singular  trait  of  Arab  charac- 
ter. We  learn  that  **  these  lawless 
races  have  a  species  of  code  called 
DakheeL,  which  is  religiously  observed 
among  them.  If  a  man  eat  another*s 
salt  and  bread,  perform  certain  acts, 
or  repeat  a  prescribed  formula  of 
words,  he  is  henceforth  entitled  to  his 
protection,  though  he  may  be  the  son 
of  his  bitterest  enemy  himself.  A 
mo>mam  can  protect  any  number  of  per " 
eoTis^  or  even  of  tented  The  first  por- 
tion of  this  dakheei  was  somewhat 
violated  by  our  yeoman  freebooter, 
the  popular  Robin  Hood  (and  popu- 
lar, we  hm>e,  for  the  one  virtue),  for 
he  rqgalarlj  gave  his  hospitaii^r  first 


'^  Daring  the  thirteenth  century  there 
was  a  parity  in  the  spirit  of  the  worship 
which  at  oDoe  iospired  and  regulated  the 
forms  in  which  it  was  manifested.  The 
AnnanciatioDS  and  Nativities  were  still 
distinguished  by  a  chaste  simplicity.  The 
features  of  the  Madonna  herself,  even 
where  they  were  not  what  we  call  beau- 
tiful, had  yet  a  touch  of  that  divine  and 
contemplative  grace  which  the  theolo- 
gians and  poets  had  associated  with  the 
qneenly,  maternal,  and  bridal  character 
of  Mary. 

"  Tfaos  the  impalses  given  in  the  early 
pari  of  the  fourteenth  century  continued 
in  progressive  development  through  the 
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fifteenth ;  the  spiritaal  for  some  time  in 
adTance  of  the  material  influences ;  the 
moral  idea  emanating,  as  it  were,  from 
the  soul,  and  the  influences  of  external 
nature  flowing  into  it;  the  compreheusiye 
power  of  fancy  using  more  and  more  the 
apprehensiye  power  of  imitation,  and  both 
working  together  till  their  *  blended 
might'  achieved  its  full  fruition  in  the 
works  of  RaphaeL'* 

In  the  fifteenth  century,  and  during 
the  Hassite  wars,  when  indignities 
were  offered  to  the  sacred  images,  the 
Chnrch  felt  compelled  to  restore  the 
damaged  veneration  for  the  Virgin. 
Hence  votive  pictures ; — and  the  same 
zeal  moved  both  the  votaries  and  the 
artists.  Towards  the  end  of  this  cen- 
tury, pictures  of  the  Holy  Family  first 
appear.  Such  subjects  naturally  in- 
duced a  temptation  to  indulge  rather 
in  domesticity  than  in  sanctity.  And 
as  at  the  same  period,  by  the  revival 
of  leamiug,  a  classical  taste  began  to 
exercise  its  influences  over  art,  grace 
and  even  a  certain  dignity  were  added 
to  representations ;  but  the  real  pur- 
pose— the  sanctity — was  lowered,  till 
at  length  mere  beauty  took  the  place 
of  feeling,  and  the  aim  at  varying 
groups  terminated  in  irreverence.  The 
melaucholy  story  of  perhaps  the  half- 
insane  Savonarola  is  well  known. 
Shocked  at  the  visible  impieties — 
images  of  the  Virgin  Mother  in  gor- 
geous and  meretricious  apparel,  taken 
nrom  infamous  models  —  he  spared 
none,  and  made  an  Imposing  bonfire 
of  them  in  the  Piazza  at  Florence. 
He  was  persecuted  to  the  death  by 
ihe  Borgia  family,  and  perished  at  the 
stake.  Yet  his  influence  in  a  great 
degree  prevailed;  and  art  recovered 
its  digrtity,  severity,  and  chastity  in 
Botticelli,  Lorenzo  de  Credi,  and  Fra 
Bartolomeo.  This  influence  extended 
to  Raphael  himself,  who  visited  Flo- 
rence after  the  death  of  Savonarola, 
whose  portrait  he  inserted  in  bis  fresco 
of  the  "  Theologia." 

The  sixteenth  century,  rich  in  art, 
saw  the  declension  of  piety.  The 
wealth  of  the  Church  was  spent  in 
luxury  and  magnificent  ornament,  and, 
in  consequence,  artists  had  an  enlarged 
employment,  but  sacrificed  feeling  to 
taste.  Art  enlarged  her  compass,  but 
lost  her  intensity.  There  was  every- 
thing for  the  eye,  and,  comparatively 
speaking,  little  for  the  art. 


"Spiritual  art,"  says  Mrs  Jamesoo, 

"  was  indeed  no  more.  It  was  dead :  it 
could  never  be  revived  without  a  return 
to  those  modes  of  thought  and  belief 
which  had  at  first  inspired  it.  'Instead 
of  religious  art,  appeared  what  I  must  call 
thedogiedd  art  Among  the  events  of  this 
age,  which  had  great  influence  on  the 
worship  and  representations  of  the  Ma- 
donna, I  must  place  the  battle  of  Lepanto, 
in  1571,  in  which  the  combined  fleets  of 
Christendom,  led  by  Don  Juan  of  Anstria, 
achieved  a  memorable  victory  over  the 
Turks.  Tliis  victory  was  attributed  by 
Pope  Pius  V.  to  the  especial  interposition 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  A  new  invocation 
was  now  added  to  her  Litany,  under  the 
title  of  AuxUium  Christianorum ;  a  new 
festival,  that  of  the  Rosary,  was  now 
added  to  those  already  held  in  her  ho- 
nour ;  and  all  the  artistic  genius  whioh 
existed  in  Italy,  and  all  the  piety  of 
orthodox  Christendom,  were  now  laid 
under  contribution  to  encase  in  marble, 
sculpture,  to  enrich  with  countless  offer- 
ings, that  miraculous  house,  which  the 
angels  had  borne  over  land  and  sea,  and 
set  down  at  Loretto,  and  that  miraculous, 
bejewelled,  and  brocaded  Madonna  en- 
shrined within  it.** 

The  CaraccI  school,  aiming  to  em- 
brace the  practical  excellences  of  every 
other  school— themselves  devout  wor- 
shippers—for a  while  maintained  a 
certain  expression  of  sanctity  in  the 
representations  of  the  Virgin ;  but 
this  strict  taste  and  feeling,  the  ex- 
pression of  human  sympathy  blended 
with  the  sanctity,  rendered  it  too 
natural  for  adoration.  The  popular 
veneration  returned  to  the  old,  the 
formal  Byzantine  type:  superstition 
loves  not  familiarity,  and  what  is  na- 
tural is  familiar.  Mrs  Jameson  notices 
this  unsatisfying  character  of  art  in 
its  more  perfectly  artistic  condition. 

"  This  arose  from  the  fact,  always  to 
be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  most  ancient 
artistic  figure  of  the  Madonna  was  a 
purely  theological  symbol :  apparently 
the  moral  type  was  too  nearly  allied  to 
the  human  and  the  real  to  satisfy  fiuth. 
It  is  the  ugly,  dark-ooloured,  ancient 
Greek  Madonnas,  such  as  this, whioh  had 
all  along  the  credit  of  being  miraculous; 
and  '  to  this  day,'  says  Kugler, '  the  Nea- 
politan lemonade-seller  will  allow  no 
other  than  a  formal  Greek  Madonna, 
with  olive-green  complexion  and  veiled 
head,  to  be  set  up  in  his  booth.'" 

This  does  not  excite  our  surprise ; 
it  must  be  a  cultivated  mind  that  can 
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thorooghlj  feel  throQgh  art.  We  have 
BO  doabt  that  this  indifference,  this 
lack  of  perception,  might  be  shown  in 
most  of  onr  viliages — in  the  common 
coloored  Scriptnral  snbjects  which 
pedlars  drcalate  throagh  onr  villages 
as  ornaments  for  hnmble  cottages. 
''  The  Madonna  di  San  Sisto  "  itself, 
great  and  beautiful  as  it  is,  might,  in 
the  minds  of  onr  poor  admirers,  bring 
some  similitude,  from  its  naturalness, 
to  familiar  faces,  and  on  that  account 
be  little  valued.  The  prints  we  allude 
to,  it  must  be  confessed,  bear  little 
dmilitnde  to  anything  human.  We 
have  yet  to  learn  that  the  attempts  of 
societies  to  set  before  the  people 
Scriptnral  subjects  in  better  specimens 
of  art,  have  been  at  aU  successful. 
The  spiritual  element  was  lost  in  the 
works  of  the  most  eminent  artists  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  Of  this 
period  Mrs  Jameson  gived  preference 
to  the  Spanish  school.  She  admires 
the  Spanish  painters— 

'^Not  because  they  more  realise  our 
apiritoal  conception  of  the  Virgin — quite 
the  contrary,  for  here  the  expression  of 
life  through  sensation  and  emotion  pre- 
vails over  abstract  mind,  grandeur,  and 
grace  ;  but  because  the  intensely  human 
and  sympathetic  character  given  to  the 
Kadonna  appeals  most  strongly  to  our 
human  nature.  The  appeal  is  to  the  faith 
through  the  feelings,  rather  than  through 
the  imagination.  Morales  and  Ribera 
excelled  in  the  Mater  Dolorosa  ;  aud  who 
has  surpassed  Murillo  in  the  tender  ex- 
altation of  maternity  t  There  is  a  fresh- 
aeas  and  a  depth  of  feeling  in  the  best 
MMionnas  of  the  late  Spanish  school, 
which  puts  to  shame  the  mannerism  of 
the  Italians,  and  the  naturalism  of  the 
Flemish  painters  of  the  same  period,  and 
this  because  the  Spaniards  were  intense 
and  enthusiastic  belicTers,  not  mere 
thinkers,  in  art  as  in  religion." 

We  cannot  entirelv  agree  with  Mrs 
Jameson  in  her  admu*ation  of  the 
Spanish  school.  We  know  that  we 
run  counter  to  the  present  public 
opinion.  Murillo,  in  particular,  has 
ever  appeared  to  us  a  vulgar  painter. 
The  divine  was  quite  beyond  his 
reach.  He  may  be  occasionally,  in 
his  Madonnas,  tender,  but  nothing 
more — never  elevated ;  aud  we  are  tm- 
orthodox  enough  in  taste  to  dislike 
his  uncertain  execution,  and  his  col- 
ouring. Accident  has  made  his  works 
a  &ahion ;  they  have,  of  late,  reached 
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enormous  sums ;  but  knowing  some- 
thing of  the  influences  which  move 
collectors,  we  are  not  thereby  raised 
to  the  required  enthusiasm.  We  can- 
not understand  bow  the  most  believing 
Romanist  can  give  a  fervour  to  de- 
votion by  lookmg  at  a  Madonna  by 
Murillo. 

Poor  Partridge  thought  the  actor 
who  ranted  and  spouted  the  character 
of  the  king  a  finer  actor  than  Garrick, 
simply  because  the  latter  was  natural. 
We  believe  it  will  be  ever  so  with 
devotional  works  of  art,  if  represen- 
tations of  saints  and  Madonnas  too 
much  resemble  ourselves  and  neigh- 
bours ;  the  wonder  which  strangeness 
and  unlikeness,  skilfully  managed,  is 
wont  to  produce,  will  not  give  its 
imaginative  aid.  And  hero  we  may 
be  allowed  to  notice  an  error  which 
our  modem  glass- painters  faU  into — 
the  attempt  to  imitate  individual  na- 
ture in  a  material  not  only  ill-calcu- 
lated for  the  attempt,  but  whose  genius, 
if  the  term  may  be  allowed  to  the 
material,  is  altogether  of  imaginative 
power,  and  of  a  mystery  in  light  and 
shadow  and  colour  quite  foreign  to 
close  naturalness. 

Our  Protestant  authoress,  if  not  in- 
spired to  a  faith,  is  inspired  by  senti- 
ment more  than  poetic  to  give  utter- 
ance to  her  reverential  love  of  the 
^^  Madonna  di  San  Sisto,'^  in  words  of 
no  common  eloquence : — 

*^  Of  course  we  form  to  ourseWes  some 
notion  of  what  we  require  ;  and  these  re- 
quirements will  be  as  direrse  as  our  na- 
tures and  our  habits  of  thought.  For 
myselfy  I  hare  seen  my  own  ideal  once, 
and  only  once,  attained :  there,  where 
Raphael — inspired,  if  ever  painter  was 
inspired — projected  on  the  space  before 
him  that  wonderfdl  creation  which  we 
style  the  Madonna  di  San  Sisto;  for 
there  she  stands — the  transfigured  wo- 
man, at  once  completely  human  and  com- 
pletely diTine — an  abstraction  of  power, 
purity,  and  love,  poised  on  the  empurpled 
air,  and  requiring  no  other  support ;  look- 
ing out,  with  her  melancholy,  loring 
mouth,  her  slightly-dilated  sibylline  eyes, 
quite  through  the  universe,  to  the  end  and 
consummation  of  all  things  ;  sad  as  if  she 
beheld  afar  off  the  Tisionary  sword  that 
was  to  reach  her  heart  through  Him,  now 
resting  as  enthroned  on  that  heart,  yet  al- 
ready exalted  through  the  homage  of  the 
redeemed  generations  who  were  to  salute 
her  Blessed.  Six  times  have  I  visited  the 
city  made  glorious  by  the  possession  of 
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this  treasure,  and  as  often,  when  again  at 
a  distance,  with  recollections  disturbed 
by  feeble  copies  and  prints,  I  hare  begun 
to  think, '  Is  it  so  indeed !  Is  she  indeed 
80  divine  1  or  does  not  rather  the  imagi- 
nation encircle  her  with  a  halo  of  religion 
and  poetry,  and  lend  a  grace  which  is  not 
really  there  !'  And  as  often,  when  I  hare 
returned,  I  have  stood  before  it,  and  con- 
fessed that  there  is  more  in  that  form  and 
face  than  I  had  ever  yet  conceived.  I 
cannot  here  talk  the  language  of  critics, 
and  speak  of  this  picture  merely  as  a  pic- 
ture, for  to  me  it  was  a  revelation.  In 
the  same  gallery  is  the  lovely  Madonna 
of  the  Meyer  family,  inexpressibly  touch- 
ing and  perfect  in  its  way,  but  conveying 
omy  one  of  the  attributes  of  Mary — her 
benign  pity ;  while  the  Madonna  di  San 
Sisto  is  an  abstract  of  alV* 

We  have  ever  been  of  the  opinion 
that  genios  ia  rapid  in  execution  ;  its 
inspirations  are  of  a  moment,  and 
most  be  realised  while  the  vigour  of 
life  is  in  them.  In  such  cases  the 
artist  cannot  explain  his  process,  and 
in  an  after  day  wonders  perhaps  how 
his  own  work  was  done.  Laboar  can 
dot  down  his  boors,  as  the  regular 
marks  npon  a  time-piece — but  the 
thought  has  escaped,  and  the  idea  of 
presented  laboar  is  painful.  There  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  this  won- 
drous work  of  Raphael  was  produced 
with  great  rapidity — the  visible  exe- 
cution is  thought  by  connoisseurs  to 
show  as  much,  for  it  is  said  there  are 
patches  on  the  drapery  where  the  var- 
nish and  paint  with  it  have  been  left 
as  through  haste.  It  is  said  also  to 
have  been  carried  in  procession  when 
scarcely  dry. 

We  fear  we  are  reaching  a  period 
when  art  rapidly  declined.  How 
strange  have  been  the  passages  from 
the   rigid,   the   stern,  the  severe — 


and  in  a  pastoral  background,  we  have 
perhaps  never  dreamed  that  they  re- 
present, in  some  degree,  an  original 
which  was  a  religious  type.  Tet  such 
was  the  case :  the  naturalists  adopted 
known  portraits  for  their  Madonnas, 
and  too  often,  as  poor  Savonarola 
knew  to  his  cost,  not  unfrequently  of 
bad  repute;  when  such  practice  ex- 
tended, it  followed,  of  course,  that  aa 
the  religious  purport  became  weaker 
every  day,  portrait  would  supersede 
the  original  intention,  and  yet  retain 
the  type.  Religious  art,  having  sub- 
mitted to  classical  influences,  was,  as 
it  were,  smothered  under  a  profusion 
of  flowers  of  poetry ;  but  it  was  the 
poetry  of  the  naturalists.  There  waa 
no  longer  Paradise,  but  Arcadia.  The 
sublime  dogma  of  the  deified  Virgiii 
Mother  was  represented  in  pastorals 
that  might  illustrate  Theocritus. 

'^  As  in  early  Christian  art  our  Saviour 
was  frequently  portrayed  as  the  Grood 
Shepherd,  so  among  the  later  Spanish 
fancies  we  find  the  Mother  represented 
as  the  Divine  Shepherdess.  In  a  picture 
painted  by  Alonzo  Miguel  de  Tobar, 
about  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  we  find  the  Virgin  Mary  seated 
under  a  tree,  in  guise  of  an  Arcadian 
pastorclla,  wearing  a  broad-brimmed  hat 
encircled  by  a  glory,  a  crook  in  her  hand, 
while  she  feeds  her  flock  with  mystical 
roses.  The  beauty  of  expression  in  the 
head  of  the  Virgin  is  such  as  almost  to 
redeem  the  quaintness  of  the  religions 
conceit  { the  whole  picture  is  described  as 
worthy  of  Murillo." 

This  worthiness  we  can  easily  cre- 
dit, for  such  a  subject  was  quite  ac- 
cording to  the  taste  and  genius  of 
Murillo ;  but  we  think  the  charge  of 
*^  qtutintness  of  a  religious  conceU  "  is 
very  gently  letting  down  the  profane 


through  loveliness  still  expressive  of  attempt,  to  reduce,  as  much  as  pos- 
the  divine,  combined  with  excellences  sible,  the  prescribed  religious  to  a  low 
of  artistic   skill — through    ideas    of    poetical  sentiment. 


purity,  then  through  representations 
magnificent,  yet  how  much  lower  in 
sentiment,  and  by  degrees  to  the 
merely  ornamental  and  even  meretri- 
cious, till  the  glorious  art — the  worthy 
associate  of  devotion — sunk  into  the 
powerless,  and,  we  fear  to  say,  the 
base;  or  in  its  better,  rather  amusing 
phase,  into  the  semi-poetical  fancifuL 
When  we  look  upon  the  portraits  of 
our  great-great-grandmothers,  acting 
shepherdesses  with  crooks  and  lambs. 


This  picture  was  painted  for  a  Fran- 
ciscan convent  at  Madrid,  and  it  is 
said  that  the  idea  became  popular.  It 
may  have  been  *^  multiplied  and  varied 
in  French  and  German  prints  of  the 
last  century,'^  as  an  apology  for  a  de- 
funct devotion,  but  certainly  not  po- 
pular, in  the  legitimate  sense  of  the 
word.  Quite  of  another  character 
are  the  representations  of  the  Virgin 
which  abound  in  country  placeSf  near 
Tillages,  and  in  romantic  spots  ia 
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luly,  set  up  in  little  road-side  cha- 
pels; 

**  And  where,  witbin  tomo  deep  shy  wood, 
And  seen  but  balf  trough  earring  bough, 

Ib  silenfc  marble  Dian  stood. 
Behold  I  a  holier  Virgin  now 

Hath  sanctified  the  solitude  ; 

And  thou,  meek  Mary — mother !  thou 

Doit  hallow  each  old  pagan  spot. 

Or  storied  stream,  or  uibled  grot/* 

-^Skrine  of  tie    Viryin,  Poems  by  John 
KXNTON,  IdSiL 

What  traveller  in  Italy  has  not  seen 
these  little  chapels,  with  kneeling  wor- 
shippers before  them,  and,  seeing  a 
peasant  popolation  not  ashamed  of 
their  religion,  felt  even  a  reverence  for 
a  superstition,  and  indisposed  to  in- 
terrupt it  with  feelings  of  meddling 
controversy?  Had  he  nothing  bat 
poetry,  which  has,  or  oaght  to  have 
in  it,  an  ingredient  of  tender  charity 
in  his  heart,  he  would  do  this,  and 
join  in  the  sentiment  so  well  expressed 
by  the  author  of  the  Shrine : — 

**  The  traveller,  passing  unawares. 

Shall  stay  his  step,  but  not  too  nigh. 
And,  hearkening  to  those  unforced  prayers, 

Aibdt  the  creed  he  may  deny. 
Shall  own  his  reason  less  averse. 
And  spirit,  surely  not  the  worse. '^ 

Protestant  reader,  be  not  alarmed  ; 
we  attempt  not  to  change  your  creed, 
nor  our  own ;  but  be  sure  it  will  do 
neither  of  us  much  harm  to  step  aside 
into  some  cool  and  quiet  shade,  afar 
from  the  burning  glare  of  controversy, 
and  even  with  a  religious  patience,  or 
with  a  poetical  sentiment,  if  yon  please, 
that  may  not  be  the  worse  for  its  soft- 
ening influence,  look  upon  a  supersti- 
tion, with  a  blessing  upon  its  gentle- 
ness, and  a  hope  that  it  mat/  contain 
something  more.  We  love  not  the 
torch  of  truth  itself,  if  it  burst  upon 
mankind  like  a  firebrand.  There  are 
quiet  spirits  in  the  world  that  must 
torn  away  from  such  a  light.  We  are 
quite  aware  of  the  evils  of  Popery, 
and  that  the  setting  up  the  mother  as 
Divinity  above  the  licdeemer-Son, 
blessed  though  all  generations  shall 
call  her,  is  an  evil— -in  fact,  though 
denied  as  an  intention,  obliterating 
nuMre  or  less  the  doctrine  of  the  one 
intercession ;  and,  controversially,  we 
cannot  too  strongly  oppose  it.  Yet, 
be  it  remembered,  we  are  not  discuss- 
isg  religion,  but  superstitions,  in  this 
renew  of  the  Legends  of  the  Virgin : 


and  in  the  commencement  we  showed 
that  there  are  characteristic  differences 
in  superstitions,  and  that  they  are  not 
all  in  their  nature  alike  odious.  We 
love  and  would  encourage  the  child's 
superstition  that  spares  the  robin-red- 
breast, because  he  covered  the  babes 
in  the  wood  with  leaves,  and  detest 
the  religiously  assumed  cruel  supersti- 
tion of  the  boy  who  filipped  a  cock- 
chafer, stuck  through  with  a  pin  and 
a  thread,  in  order  that  he  might  make 
him  "  preach  the  gospel."  This  is  no 
fabrication.  But  if  any  choose  to  re- 
ceive it  as  a  fable,  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  ask  if  there  be  not  a  moral  in 
it  as  good  as  any  to  be  found  in  iBsop. 
There  are  superstitions  of  Suttees  and 
Juggernaut  that  should  be  treated  as 
crimes,  and  there  are  superstitions 
that  are  of  the  nature  of  gentle  in- 
stincts, and  impose  a  horror  of  cruel- 
ties. We  should  fear  to  catalogue 
some  of  the  superstitions  growing  up 
among  ourselves,  religious  aud  politico- 
religious.  Rationalism,  Communism, 
and  Mormonism,  are  no  very  light 
superstitions. 

But  to  return.  The  painters  bring- 
ing down,  as  we  have  shown,  the 
sacred  to  the  domestic  scenes,  have 
particularly  delighted  in  the  subjects 
of  "  The  Repose."  Every  one  is  fami- 
liar with  the  innumerable  pictures  of 
this  class,  but  they  do  not  date  earlier 
than  the  sixteenth  century.  It  must 
be  confessed  that  variety  in  treatment 
was  not  very  easy.  The  attempts, 
however,  led  to  a  strange  lowering  of 
the  subjeet,  as  if  painting  also  would 
claim  with  poetry  the  power  of  bathos^ 
or  the  act  of  sinking.  We  may  in- 
stance pictures  where  the  infant  is 
learning  to  read.  In  one,  we  have 
the  mother  mending  a  little  coat,  while 
the  infant,  without  it,  at  her  feet  is 
playing  with  a  bird.  We  know  not 
that  the  following  treatment  has  been 
undertaken  in  art:  "I  remember," 
says  Mrs  Jameson,  ^^  reading  a  little 
Italian  hymn,  composed  for  a  choir  of 
nuns,  and  addressed  to  the  sleeping 
Christ,  in  which  he  is  prayed  to  awake ; 
or,  if  he  will  not,  they  threaten  to  pull 
him  by  his  golden  curls  until  they  rouse 
him  to  listen."  There  is,  however, 
one  scarcely  less  objectionable.  Mary 
is  seen  washing  linen  at  a  fountain 
(which,  according  to  a  legend,  mira- 
culously springs  up  near  the  village  of 
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Matarea);  '^  the  little  Christ  takes  the 
linen  oat  of  a  basket,  and  Joseph 
hangs  it  on  a  line  to  dry."  The  well- 
known  picture  by  Correggio,  wherein 
the  Virgin  dips  a  bowl  in  this  fountain, 
(one  of  his  most  beautiful  works),  if  it 
is  deficient  in  the  sacred  and  divine, 
does  not  descend  to  the  vulgar. 

We  do  not  attempt  to  follow  the 
divisions  of  the  subjects  relating  to 
the  life  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  nor  to  dis- 
criminate the  dogmas  supposed  to  be 
conveyed  in  the  representations.  A 
complete  knowledge  of  them  doubtless 
will  greatly  assist  the  collector  of 
works  of  art,  and  enhance  his  plea- 
sure ;  for  it  must  be  true  of  pictures 
that  those  will  please  most  whose  in- 
tentions are  visibly  carried  out.  Tlie 
Legends  of  the  Virgin  are  not  so  nu- 
merous as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, when  we  take  into  account 
the  fabricating  spirit  of  the  days  of 
legends,  and  that  historic  outlines 
were  given  as  tasks  to  be  filled  up  ad 
/tfrthim,  as  the  taste,  or  the  want  of  it, 
might  direct.  Perhaps  less  license 
was  given,  as  the  sanctity  may  have 
been  thought  most  honoured  by  being 
less  approachable.  It  was  necessary 
to  the  idea  of  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion that  the  parents  of  the  Virgin 
should  appear  in  a  peculiar  character 
in  the  legend  of  the  life.  The  revival 
of  letters  supplied  the  Franciscans 
with  the  legend  of  Epaphus,  bom  of 
the  immaculate  lo.  *  *  The  Franciscans, 
those  enthusiastic  defenders  of  the  Im- 
maculate Conception,  were  the  authors 
of  a  fantastic  idea,  that  the  birth  of 
the  Virgin  was  not  only  immaculate, 
but  altogether  miraculous,  and  that 
she^  owed  her  being  to  the  joyful  kiss 
which  Joachim  gave  his  wife  when 
they  met  at  the  gate.  Of  course,  the 
ehnrch  gave  no  countenance  to  this 
strange  poetical  fiction,  but  it  certainly 
modified  some  of  the  representations." 
We  confess  we  do  not  see  the  distinc- 
tion between  immaculate  and  miracu- 
lous. Nor  do  we  see  how  the  church 
can  give  countenance  to  the  one  with- 
out admitting  the  other.  If  the  Church 
of  Rome  has  enthroned  the  Virgin, 
ascribed  to  her  divinity,  erected  to  her 
an  altar,  side  by  side  with  the  Father 
and  Son;  and  if,  practically,  the 
greater  worship  is  paid  to  her — in 
short,  if  the  Immaculate  Conception 
is  to  be  an  established  article  in  the 


creed  of  that  church,  as  undoubtedly 
the  present  Pope  means  it  to  be,  we 
do  not  see  what  can  be  done  with  the 
existing  creeds.  In  fact,  with  that 
dogma,  the  Romish  Church  must  be  a 
Quatemian,  not  a  Trinitarian  Church 
at  all ;  and  then  the  Redeemer,  and 
the  one  Intercessor,  is  removed  farther 
from  sight.  The  new  creed  interposes 
a  veil  between  the  people  and  his 
glory — which  is  thus  shrouded,  if  not 
denied — not  as  with  the  veiled  pro- 
phet, to  conceal  his  humanity,  but  to 
pass  a  cloud  over  divinity  itself. 

^*  Here  (in  the  church  of  the  An- 
nunciation at  Florence),  in  the  first 
chapel  on  the  left  as  we  enter,  is  to 
be  found  the  miraculous  picture  of  the 
Annunciation,  formerly  held  in  such 
veneration,  not  merely  by  all  Flo- 
rence, but  all  Christendom— found, 
but  not  seen,  for  it  is  still  concealed 
from  profane  eyes,  and  exhibited  to 
the  devout  only  on  great  occasions." 
Nothing  among  the  many  strange 
mysteries  strikes  us  as  more  strange 
than  the  credit  which  seems  to  be  at 
this  day  given  to  miraculous  pictures, 
the  very  materials  of  which  may  be 
so  easily  tested—and  therefore,  per- 
haps, ^^ found,  but  not  seen^  So  re- 
cently as  about  a  year  since,  a  mira- 
culous picture  has  been  exhibited  in 
Roman  Catholic  chapels,  and  been 
made  the  text  of  the  preacher*s  (a 
convert^s)  sermon,  sent  to  this  coun- 
try to  obtain  contributions  from  the 
faithful.  The  story  was  of  this  kind : 
That  a  poor  woman,  somewhere  in 
Italy,  was  desirous  or  instructed  to 
build  a  church ;  but  her  means  failed 
her,  and  only  a  few  feet  of  wall  were 
erected.  To  her  surprise  one  morn- 
ing, a  miraculous  picture  of  the  Virgin 
was  found  upon  the  wall,  and  to  this 
the  faithful  flocked  with  their  contri- 
butions. There  is  a  pertinent  episode 
in  the  tale,  of  two  priests  who  sud- 
denly found  themselves  transported 
from  Jerusdem  or  some  distant  coun- 
try (for  the  certainty  of  place  does 
not  affect  the  story)  to  Italy,  who 
appeared  to  attest  the  miracle  of  the 
picture,  which  they  were  commis- 
sioned to  recognise.  We  refer  by  me- 
mory to  a  report  of  the  sermon,  as  it 
was  given  in  a  highly  respectable 
paper,  as  a  fact  of  which  the  writer 
was  witness.  It  is  the  practice  of 
new  converts  to  make  np  for  their 
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preyions  want  of  faith ;  and  it  is  a 
wily  wisdom  in  that  church  to  pat 
them  forward  when  anything  veir 
extraordinary  is  to  be  advanced;  andf, 
as  if  to  punish  the  converts  for  old 
scoffing  and  obstinacy,  the  fables  they 
promulgate  seem  made  for  a  double 
purpose— of  gaining  greater  credence 
to  the  greater  absurdities,  or,  failing 
in  that,  to  inflict  upon  the  new  preach- 
ers a  general  ridicule.  Should  a  new 
book  of  "  Aurea  Legenda*'  be  wanted 
for  the  better  promulgation  of  Popery 
in  this  country,  there  is  doubtless 
many  a  tale  that  may  easily  be  turned 
to  good  account ;  nor  need,  as  we  have 
shown,  any  be  rejected  for  supposed 
absurdity.  We  can  furnish  Cardinal 
Wiseman  with  one  for  his  own  pro- 
vince of  Westminster,  which  may, 
like  a  net,  draw  all  the  watermen 
oyer.  Josephns  tells  of  a  river  in 
Jadea  which  runs  swiftly  aU  the  days 
of  the  week,  but  stands  still  all  the 
Sabbath.  Let  this  be  applied  to  the 
legend  of  Chelsea  Reach.  The  water 
at  Chelsea  Reach  is  always  agitated, 
the  watermen  say,  because  many  years 
ago  a  set  of  fiddlers  were  drowned 
there,  and  the  waters  have  been  danc- 
ing ever  since.  There  will  be  little 
difficulty  in  fitting,  if  not  all,  at  least 
the  principal  performer  with  a  saint- 
ship.  Should  the  Cardinal  fail  to 
persuade  the  Protestant  or  the  old 
Roman  Catholic  population — and  both 
are  ready  to  believe  much — he  may  at 
least  impose  upon  his  own  converts, 
and  merit  the  applause  which  Voltaire 
bestowed  upon  Mahomet.  The  phi- 
losopher said  he  despised  his  miracles, 
but  respected  him  for  being  able  to 
impose  on  his  own  wife. 

Among  the  legends  there  is  one 
which  includes  in  its  dramatic  effect 
the  thief  upon  the  cross.  The  Holy 
Family,  travelling  through  wild  places, 
encountered  thieves,  who  would  have 
maltreated  them;  but  one  of  the  thieves 
defended  them,  promising  to  his  com- 
rade forty  groats  and  his  girdle.  This 
robber  conveyed  the  Holy  Family  to 
his  rocky  stronghold ;  and  Mary  pro- 
mised to  him  in  return,  that  which 
afterwards  happened  to  him,  when  he 
went  before  the  Saviour  into  Paradise. 

According  to  another  legend,  the 
Virgin,  at  her  assumption,  bestowed 
her  own  girdle  upon  St  Thomas ;  of 
which  subject  there  is  a  fine  bas-relief 


by  Nanni  over  the  south  door  of  the 
Duomo  at  Florence,  representing  St 
Thomas  kneeling  outside  the  Aureole, 
and  receiving  the  girdle.  After  being 
lost  for  a  thousand  years,  the  relic  £ 
found  by  a  certain  Michael,  of  the 
Dagomari  family  in  Prato,  and  in  the 
city  of  Prato  it  is  deposited.  Hence- 
forth the  "  Sacratissima  Cintola  della 
Madonna*'  **  was  famous  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  Tuscany, 
and  Prato  became  a  place  of  pilgrim- 
age." 

We  cannot  approach  the  last  scenes 
in  this  sacred  drama,  or  legends  of  the 
Virgin,  without  an  awe  and  rever- 
ence, arising  both  from  the  nature  of 
the  subjects,  their  deep  and  sanctified 
sorrows,  their  grandeur,  their  celestial 
termination,  and  the  consummate  ge- 
nius which  has  bestowed  upon  them 
all  the  glories  of  art.  Were  these  sub- 
jects totally  unconnected  with  our  re- 
ligion, we  should  reverence  them  as 
made  sublime  by  the  highest  poetry, 
whether  the  worker  be  poet,  strictly 
speaking,  sculptor  or  painter.  And 
with  such  feeling,  and  with  her  heart 
lifted  far  above  theology  into  love, 
and,  we  would  almost  say,  sympathe- 
tic or  poetic  devotion,  Mrs  Jameson 
concludes — *^Thus,  in  highest  heaven, 
yet  not  out  of  sight  of  earth,  in  beati- 
tude past  utterance,  in  blessed  fruition 
of  all  that  faith  creates  and  love  de- 
sires, amid  angel  hymns  and  starry 
glories,  ends  the  pictured  life  of  Mary, 
Mother  of  our  Lord." 

But  let  us  not  imagine  that  the 
Book  of  Legends  of  the  Madonna  is 
complete.  It  is  not  finally  closed. 
The  spread  of  infidelity  within  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Roman  pontiff  will 
demand  a  reaction  of  superstition. 
The  system  must  be  continued  in  the 
adopted  line,  or  the  populace  will 
think  the  whole  abandoned.  There  has 
been  manifest,  since  this  decadence 
of  religion  has  been  too  notorious 
for  denial,  a  readiness  to  catch  hold 
of  any  delusion  which  particular  fana- 
ticism may  commence,  and  to  give  to 
it  as  much  as  possible  a  legitimate 
authority.  Bleeding  pictures  and  holy 
coats  are  not  the  isolated  miracles  of 
modem  times.  That  new  legends  of 
the  Madonna  will  be  fabricated,  wo 
have  little  doubt,  since  the  encourage- 
ment to,  if  not  the  enforcement  of, 
the  doctrine  of  the  "  immaculate  con- 
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ception  "  by  Pio  Nono.  The  snper- 
stitious  mind  of  every  people  in 
Boman  Catholic  countries  is  now  more 
eBpecially  directed.  It  is  true  new 
legends  will  have  to  straggle  less  snc- 
cessfally  with  the  common  sense  of 
this  scratinising  and  pablishing  age. 
But  the  sources  of  fabrication  are  also 
enlarged,  and  there  are  prodigals  who, 
having  expended  the  substance  of 
their  faith,  are  ready  to  devour  the 
husks.  We  must  expect  a  deterio- 
rated manufacture. 

It  is  but  a  few  years  since  a  new 
saint  was  discovered  in  the  catacombs 
at  Rome,  aud  the  history  of  the  un- 
known relics  discovered  to  a  dreaming 
priest.  The  saintship  was  admitted, 
and  in  modem  times,  and  even  in 
Paris  itself,  churches  have  been  dedi- 
cated to  her.  Every  one  knows  the 
recent  attempt  to  bring  the  Virgin 
within  the  legendary  pale,  in  the  story 
of  her  appearance  to  the  peasant  chil- 
dren. Were  there  not  multitudes  who 
believed,  or  affected  to  believe,  the 
miracle  of  that  visit  ?  Had  the  origi- 
nal propagators  of  the  tale  spared 
some  absurdities,  Pio  Nono  himself 
might  have  adopted  the  legend.  But 
the  assertion  that  the  Virgin  mother 
did  not  understand  the  patois,  was  so 
damaging  to  the  notion  of  her  divinity 
as  to  spoil  the  legend.  But  we  may 
judge  by  these  specimen  attempts  of 
the  quality  of  any  new  manufacture. 
The  dignity,  the  beauty,  the  senti- 
ment, the  poetr>'  of  superstitions,  are 
not  likely  to  be  revived.  They  began 
with,  and  were  adopted  by,  a  zealous 
people.  They  have  died  out  long 
since,  and  any  new  attempts  will  bo 
like  the  pictures  of  the  painters  of 
legends— will  be  from  bad  to  worse. 
It  will  be  difficult  to  make  the  higher 
personages  among  Roman  Catho- 
lics father  them.  From  the  cha- 
racter of  the  times,  there  must  be  a 
necessity  to  take  them  from  the  worst 
quarters.  The  real  charm  of  legends 
IB  broken. 

And  here  we  pause ;  and  shall 
add  but  this,  in  reference  to  remarks 
with  which  we  commenced  this  review 
— ^indeed,  to  its  whole  tenor  as  regards 
superstitions — that,  as  upon  some  we 
may  look  not  without  respect,  upon 
some  with  pity,  and  on  many  with 
pardon,  so  we  are  almost  inclined  to 


think  the  greater  part  of  them  prefer- 
able to  that  lethargic  life  of  religion 
of  more  than  the  last  century,  which 
built  not,  painted  not,  sculptured  not, 
to  the  glory  of  God.  The  state  of 
our  wondrously  beautiful  cathedrals 
throughout  England,  shows  to  us  even 
now  the  lamentable  apathy  of  that 
period  of  formal  and  frigid  worship, 
to  enter  upon  the  causes  of  which 
would  lead  now  to  too  wide  a  discus- 
sion. How  little  was  done  for  re- 
storation, or  even  the  decent  keeping 
up  of  these  noble  edifices  1  We  are 
happy  to  acknowledge  a  revival  of 
reverence  for  sacred  places,  and  would 
even  wish  that  they  were  more  ac- 
cessible. We  do  not  see  why  it 
should  be  looked  upon  jealously  as  a 
superstition,  if  a  desire  is  expressed 
that  at  least  our  cathedrals  were  con- 
stantly open.  We  believe  all  who 
enter  must  feel  a  beneficial  influence. 
The  ^^  religio  loci^^  is  no  mean  thing. 
We  wish  it  were  in  every  one's  power 
to  turn  aside  in  their  daily  passage 
through  the  ways  of  the  world's  busi- 
ness, and  to  seek  refuge  from  its  per- 
plexities in  the  calm-inspiring  repose 
and  solemn  sanctity  of  the  grandest 
edifices  which  piety  and  the  genius  of 
architecture  ever  raised  to  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Maker  of  us  all.  Were 
opportunity  given,  we  believe  it  would 
not  be  lost  upon  the  people ;  and  so 
far  from  encouraging  superstition,  we 
feel  assured  that  it  would  be  a  preser- 
vative against  superstitions  in  general, 
and  mostly  against  those  so  generally 
feared — the  superstitions  of  Rome. 

The  wood-cuts  and  plates  in  this 
work  are  very  interesting,  and  entirely 
illustrative.  We  are  sorry  to  find 
that  Mrs  Jameson  has  been  unable, 
through  want  of  health,  to  employ  as 
heretofore  the  skill  of  her  own  hand 
throughout.  One  word  as  to  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  coming  volume  of 
the  series  :  We  wish  we  could  prevail 
upon  Mrs  Jameson  to  reconsider  the 
title.  We  do  not  like  the  word 
**  Life,"  perfectly  aware  of  its  sober 
and  religions  use  in  another  work; 
but  to  our  ear  there  is  something 
rather  offensive  in  its  being  coupled 
with  its  adjective  **  Legendary." 
Would  this  be  avoided  by  this  alight 
alteration— Scriptural  and  Legendary 
Art  respecting  Oar  L<Mrd  ? 
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PART  TU. — CHAPTEH  XXX. 


The  coming  of  Lady  Lee  to  Lans- 
cote  parsonage  always  shone  on  the 
dreamy  impressionable  mind  of  its 
occupant,  tfosiah,  like  the  rising  of 
the  full  moon.  Stately  clonds  at- 
tended her  pnre  effulgence ;  deep  sha- 
dows seemed  to  lie  on  objects  not 
directly  smitten  by  her  radiance;  and, 
though  not  averse  to  cheerfulness,  she 
could  command  thoughts  solemn  and 
«till.  In  her  presence  familiar  objects 
grew  unfamiliar,  and  the  Curators 
world  was  idealised. 

Bosa,  on  the  other  hand,  came 
dancing  into  the  household  like  a 
.summer  morning.  Shadows  fled  away 
till  everything  was  seen  only  in  out- 
line and  colour,  whatever  it  had  of 
brightness  starting  into  view.  Her 
very  tears,  when  they  chanced  to  fall, 
were  merely  refreshing,  not  chilling 
nor  melancholy  ;  and  the  little  thing 
would  shine  out  again  from  behind  a 
passing  cloud  like  the  very  personifi- 
cation of  early  June. 

Josiah*s  soul,  not  naturally  by  any 
means  cloudy,  caught,  therefore,  an 
additional  beam  of  cheerfulness,  as, 
looking  up  from  his  flower-bed,  he 
beheld  his  rosy  sister  coming  down 
the  lane,  her  bonnet  hanging  by  its 
strings  on  her  arm  on  account  of  the 
heat;  her  hair,  as  usual,  somewhat 
dishevelled,  as  if  the  zephyrs  took  an 
impudent  delight  in  sporting  there 
more  than  elsewhere;  and  her  lips 
{Hirted  as  her  breath  came  through, 
quickened  by  the  exercise  of  walking, 
diversified  by  desultory  runs  and 
rushes. 

As  Rosa  bent  over  her  brother's 
stooping  form,  an  additional  freshness 
and  perfume  seemed  to  him  to  be  ex- 
haled from  the  flower-bed.  Her  rea- 
son for  80  stooping  was  to  give  him  a 
sisterly  kiss.  But  the  kisses  of  sis- 
ters, though  capable  of  driving  ado- 
lescent bystanders  to  frenzy,  are 
among  the  class  of  sweets  that  waste 
themselves  on  the  desert  air.  The 
prospect  of  kissing  Rosa  would  have 
made  the  very  owl  that  dwelt  in  the 
belfry  of  Lanscote  church  fly  hither, 
and  hop  winking   in  her   walk   in 


broadest  sunshine;  but  Josiah  (in 
this  instance  much  the  greater  owl  of 
the  two)  scarce  turned  his  cheek  to 
her  salute.  Having,  therefore,  touched 
with  her  lips  the  edge  of  his  shirt  col- 
lar (for  only  her  nose  reached  his 
cheek),  she  remained  looking  down 
over  his  shoulder,  on  which  her  hand 
rested,  at  the  flower  that  occupied  lus 
attention. 

"What  is  it,  Josiah?" 

**  Observe,  my  child,"  said  the 
Curate,  who  was  very  patriarchid  to 
Rosa — "observe  that  this  flower,  a 
native  of  the  antipodes,  which  you 
now  see  unfolding  itself,  is  perhaps 
the  first  of  its  race  that  ever  saw  the 
light  of  an  English  sun.  I  got  the 
seed  from  the  Heronry,  where  there 
are  other  plants  of  the  kind,  but  mine 
has  been  the  first  to  flower." 

"  Dear  me,"  said  Rosa,  "  how  curi- 
ous I  But  it's  not  very  pretty,  is  it  ? — 
not  half  so  pretty  as  this  moss-rose, 
or  this  tulip." 

"But  it's  very  rare,"  returned  the 
Curate,  "  and  has  some  curious  qua- 
lities. Don't  let  your  bonnet  hang 
over  it,  Rosa,  so  as  to  screen  it  from 
the  snn,  or  it  will  be  longer  in  blow- 
ing." 

After  pretending  a  little  more  in- 
terest than  she  felt  in  the  flower,  just 
to  gratify  the  Curate,  she  removed 
both  her  bonnet  and  herself  from  their 
neighbourhood  without  even  asking 
its  name,  which,  indeed,  if  told  her, 
would  have  been  forgotten  in  two 
minutes. 

But  the  Curate  remained  absorbed 
in  his  opening  flower.  This  was  a 
kind  of  event  in  which  he  took  vast 
interest — an  event  that  had  occupied 
a  prominent  place  in  bis  thoughts  for 
many  previous  days  and  nights.  Over 
this  flower  be  had  bent  till  his  spine 
was  getting  stiffened  like  the  joints  of 
a  Hindoo  devotee,  only  moving  as  the 
moving  sun  threw  his  shadow  on  the 
object  of  his  devotion. 

Rosa  ranged  the  garden  after  her 
own  fashion,  hopping  into  forbidden 
spots  to  admire,  face  to  face,  some  re- 
tiring floral  beauty  that  had  caught 
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her  eye,  and  leaving  two  fanny  little 
footprints  in  the  dark  mould  to  show 
who  had  been  the  trespasser ;  goine 
down  on  her  hands  and  knees  to  smell 
some  low-growing  piece  of  painted 
sweetness ;  standing  on  tiptoe  to  pnll 
down  a  creeper  with  the  crook  of  her 
parasol;  and  taking  tolls  here  and 
there,  as  flowers  caught  her  fancy,  to 
make  np  a  tasteful  little  nosegay, 
flattering  herself  that  Josiah  would 
not  miss  them,  though  that  avaricious 
horticulturist  could  have  next  day 
named  every  one  that  had  disap- 
peared from  his  shining  hoards.  A 
mother^s  delight  in  her  children  is  un- 
certain and  fall  of  alloy,  compared 
with  that  of  Josiah  in  his  flowers. 
Thof  never  screamed  when  he  wished 
them  to  be  quiet^  never  required  to 
be  bribed  to  take  physic — never  tore 
their  clothes,  played  truant,  got  bitten 
by  mad  dogs,  nor  gored  by  mad  bulls 
— ^never,  when  they  grew  up,  formed 
indiscreet  attachments,  or,  at  least, 
none  such  as  a  little  patience  would 
not  remedy  (as,  for  instance,  when 
his  stately  convolvulus  twined  over 
a  young  piece  of  London  -  pride) — 
in  fact,  he  enjoyed  all  the  pleasures 
of  parenthood  without  any  of  its 
anxieties. 

By  and  by  Josiah  stood  up  and 
straightened  his  back,  placing  his 
hand  in  the  hollow  thereof  to  assist 
the  operation.  Hearing  Rosa  chirp- 
ing in  a  distant  comer  of  his  domain, 
he  made  off  in  that  direction  to  join 
her. 

*^  Don*t  scold,  Josiah,"  said  Rosa, 
holding  up  her  spoils  to  his  nose — 
*' don't 'scold,  and  Til  stick  one  in 
your  button-hole.    There  1 " 

"  I  never  could,"  quoth  Josiah, 
gazing  regretfully  down  on  the  bud 
that  now  lent  splendour  to  his  coat — 
"I  never  coald  see  any  possible 
affinity  between  flowers  and  broad- 
cloth ;  and  why  people  should  pluck 
blossoms  from  the  stems  and  leaves 
that  harmonise  so  well  with  them,  to 
stick  them  into  a  dingy  produce  of 
the  loom,  is  one  of  the  puzzles  of 
humanity." 

"  Why,  it  looks  beautiful  there," 
BBid  Rosa,  drawing  him  round,  fall- 
front,  by  the  lapel  of  his  coat.  '*  Ton 
shall  have  just  such  another  to  go  into 
the  pulpit  with  next  Sundav,  and  your 
text  shall  be,  *  Man  is  cut  down  like  a 
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flower  of  the  field,*  or  the  verse  about 
Solomon  and  the  lilies." 

*^  Puss !"  said  Josiah,  pinching  her 
small  ear.  **  Tou  resemble  the  lilies 
yourself  in  one  point  of  view,  inas- 
much as  you  toil  not,  neither  do  you 
spin.  JDo  yon  think  human  beings 
ought  to  be  content  with  merely 
blooming,  you  idle  child?" 

"  But  I  couldn't  be  useful  if  I  tried," 
said  Rosa.  "  And,  do  you  know, 
that,  although  it's  my  duty,  of  course, 
to  improve  my  mind,  yet  it  makes  my 
head  ache  sadly.  But  I'm  almost  for^ 
getting  what  it  was  brought  me  down 
here,  and  now  it's  nearly  time  to  go 
back.  So  sit  down  on  this  bench, 
Josiah,  and  I'll  tell  you  all  about  it, 
though  I  know  you'll  say  I'm  a  little 
gossip  for  my  pains.  Something  so  in- 
teresting, too!— oh,  so  interesting!" 

Josiah  sat  down  on  a  garden-seat^ 
and  Rosa  placed  herself  by  his  side. 

^'  What  is  this  great  piece  of  news, 
child?"  asked  the  Curate.  *'  Have 
you  got  any  new  article  of  dress  ?  or 
have  you  heard  from  home  ?  or  what 
isitV" 

'^  Something  much  more  important,'^ 
said  Rosa,  laying  her  flowers  in  a 
loose  heap  in  her  lap ;  "  and  some- 
thing much  more  interesting  to  yon. 
What  would  you  say,  now,  if  I  told 
you  that  a  certain  friend  of  yours  and 
mine,  whom  we  are  both  very  partial 
to,  was  plainly  and  undeniably  attach- 
ed to  a  certain  gentleman  that  yon 
take  particular  interest  in?  " 

The  Curate  had  taken  off  his  hat 
for  coolness,  and  at  this  piece  of  in- 
telligence, delivered  in  a  meaning 
tone,  the  blush  which  spread  over  hii 
face  might  be  seen  reappearing,  from 
under  his  hair,  on  the  bald  part  of  his 
head,  making  it  look  so  red  that  one 
might  have  fanded  an  ludian  had 
scalped  him.  For  who  could  this 
friend  of  Rosa's  and  his  be  except 
Lady  Lee?  and  who  could  the  gentle- 
man, so  oracularly  alluded  to,  be,  ex- 
cept— himself? 

Such  was  his  first  thought;  bat 
then  came  another,  that  set  his  heart 
beating  violently ;  and  the  blood  rush- 
ing down  from  his  face,  to  see  what 
all  the  knockbff  was  about,  left  him 
very  white.  What  if  she  alluded  to 
some  other  than  himself!  a  thought 
which  he  had  never  yet  looked  at  face 
to  face,  bat  which  was  now,  perhaps. 
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iboat  to  revetl  itself  to  his  sbrinklDg 
souL  He  said  nothlDg,  because  he 
knew  his  Toioe  would  fail  him ;  and 
Rosa,  not  noticing  his  disorder,  be- 
caose  she  was  bnsy  arranging  her 
Dosegaj,  taking  loose  flowers  from 
her  lap,  and  placing  them  where  she 
thought  they  would  appear  to  best 
adrantaffe,  went  on : — 

'^  Oreua  and  I  have  often  wished 
that  soch  a  thing  wonld  come  to  pass, 
but  we  never  expected  it  would  for 
all  that.  For  yon  know,  Josiah,  that 
Lady  Lee  "—(Ah,  twas  she,  then— 
and  he  had,  in  one  instance,  guessed 
rightly)—^'  that  Lady  Lee  has  cared 
so  litUe  about  the  society  of  any  other 
gentleman  —  except  yon" — (Rosa's 
words  here  were  almost  drowned  in 
the  load  beating  of  the  Curate's  ex- 
pectant heart,  and  the  rush  of  his 
thoughts — it  was  like  hearing  a  per- 
son talk  as  yon  stood  by  a  cataract) ; 
— ^*  and,  besides,  we  had  so  little  hope 
of  ever  seeing  anybody  at  all  worthy 
of  her,  that  it  seemed  altogether  too 
good  to  be  true.  But  I  really  think 
nothing  could  have  turned  out  better ; 
and  you,"  added  Rosa,  looking  mean- 
in^ly  np  at  him,  "yon,  I*m  sore,  will 
think  so  too." 

Would  any  one  suppose,  now  (so 
ran  the  Curate's  thought) — would  any 
one  snppose,  now,  that  this  little  girl, 
his  sister,  seated  so  quietly  and  so 
innocently  beside  him,  was  inflicting 
on  him  terrible  torture  ?— stretching 
him  on  the  rack?  What  evil  spirit 
possessed  her,  that  she  could  not  speak 
out  ?  He  knew  a  word  from  him  would 
caose  her  to  do  so;  yet,  for  all  the 
world,  he  could  not  speak  that  word. 
However,  the  discovery  came  soon 
eoongb. 

"  Yon  sec,  to  be  worthy  of  her, 
Josiah,  a  lover  must  be  clever— hand- 
some"— (nodding  affirmatively  at  each 
wOTd) — "  well-bred — agreeable — and 
one  she  could  look  up  to.  All  these 
perfections,  and  one  more,  without 
which  /  should  never  have  thonght 
him  complete,  and  that  is,  that  he  is 
a  friend  of  yours,  are  met  together  in 
Captain  Fane." 

For  a  short  space  after  these  words 
were  spoken,  the  Curate's  heart  went 
on  beating  rapidly,  because,  at  the 
pace  it  was  going,  nothing  short  of 
absolute  overthrow  and  breakdown 
eonld  abruptly  check  it.     But  it  so- 
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bered  down  at  every  pulsation^— the 
intervals  grew  longer — longer — the 
swarm  of  thoughts  which  had  rushed 
to  their  common  centre,  thus  suddenly 
dismissed,  flew  hither  and  thither, 
with  loud  buzzing  and  confusion ;  and, 
then,  as  they  folded  their  wings,  there 
ensued  in  his  heart  a  dead  silence. 
Rosa  went  on  talking,  but  what 
meaning  her  words  had,  or  whether 
any,  he  did  not  know. 

Presently  his  ideas,  one  by  one, 
began  to  return.  Not  for  him,  then 
(this  was  the  first),  not  for  him  was 
to  be  the  peaceful  happy  future  he  had 
promised  himself^not  for  him  was  to 
be  prolonged  the  delightful  present. 
The  idea  of  Lady  Lee  had  so  entwined 
itself  with  all  his  hopes,  prospects, 
and  pursuits,  that  to  attempt  to  dis- 
entangle it  would  be  destruction  to 
the  pattern. 

He  looked  up  at  his  parsonage,  a 
few  yards  in  front  of  him,  where  he 
had  led  such  a  quiet,  sheltered  life, 
with  scarcely  a  care  to  disturb  him ; 
and  shuddered  to  mark  how  dreary 
and  deserted  it  looked,  as  if  the  Lares 
had  forsaken  it.  He  looked  round  at 
his  flowers ;  their  beauty  was  gone ;. 
that  particular  one  whose  blowing  he 
had  watched  caught  his  eye :  what  a 
fool  he  had  been !  while  he  was  intent 
only  on  that  miserable,  worthless 
flower,  his  happiness,  his  very  life, 
were  slipping  from  beneath  him. 

"  Don't  you  think  so,  Josiah  ?  '^ 
asked  Rosa,  petulantly ;  for  she  had 
put  the  same  question  three  times 
without  an  answer. 

"Think  what?"  inquired  the  rapt 
Curate. 

**  Why,  that  it  is  a  great  pity  any 
misunderstanding  should  exist  be- 
tween them.  For  I've  noticed  that 
Hester's  coldness  to  him,  these  last 
two  or  three  days,  is  painful  to  both 
of  them  ;  and  I'm  certain  it  is  nothing 
but  what  could  be  set  right  in  a  mo- 
ment. And  you,  Josiah,  are  the  very 
person  to  set  it  right.  You  must  speak 
to  Hester — you  must,  indeed — and 
give  her  good  advice.  You  might  say 
to  both  of  them  what  they  wouldn't, 
perhaps,  say  to  each  other.  So, 
Josiah,  if  you'll  step  up  this  evening, 
and  I'm  sure  you've  nothing  better  to 
do,  I'll  take  care  you  shall  talk  to  her 
alone.  There"  (kissing  him),  "  good- 
by  for  the  present.     I  see  I've  set 
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yoa  thinking,  and  I  Imow  jovl'W  think 
to  good  purpose.'* 

Set  him  thinking  I — yes;  bnt  far 
different  thoughts  from  those  she  sup- 
posed. Was  it  not  enough  that  his 
happiness  had  been  trodden  down, 
scattered  to  the  winds,  without  a 
thought  for  him ;  but  he  must  now  be 
calied  to  the  assistance  of  the  spoiler  ? 
It  was  like  asking  the  shcplierd  to 
give  to  the  robber  his  pet  Iamb.  No ; 
if  there  was  misunderstanding  between 
those  two,  it  was  none  of  his  making ; 
he  even  felt  a  secret  pleasure  in  it. 


Let  them  set  it  right  themselves  1  He 
had  been  admitted  to  no  share  in 
their  counsels — he  wonld  take  no  part 
in  their  reconciliation ! 

Thoughts  such  as  these  were  too 
new  to  the  gentle  mind  of  the  Curate 
to  present  themselves  without  causing 
great  perturbation.  The  sun,  that 
shone  at  first  on  his  back,  moved  to 
his  left  shoulder,  yet  still  he  sat  there 
— a  passing  shower  drenched  him,  yet 
still  he  sat  there — till  the  long  shadows 
swept  over  him,  and  the  sun  went 
down  upon  his  anger. 


CHAPTER  XXZI. 


Of  late  this  has,  I  regret  to  find, 
spite  of  all  my  efforts  to  the  contrary, 
begun  to  assume  somewhat  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  love-story.  And  even 
a  love-story  might  bear  a  novel,  un- 
hackneyed aspect,  if  a  man  might 
write  it  truly,  without  fear  of  getting 
his  eyes  scratched  out ;  showing  Cu- 
pid, not  in  his  accustomed  genial, 
smiling  phase,  but  as  an  infernal  imp- 
deity,  shooting  ofher  divinities  with 
poisoned  arrows. 

For,  look  at  the  Curate  Josiah  as 
we  first  saw  him — simple,  affectionate, 
true,  self-denying  —  receiving,  with 
open  heart,  the  friend  of  his  youth  I 
That  friend  has  done  nothing  to  de- 
serve loss  of  friendship;  yet,  at  the 
explosion  of  the  secret  mine  that  this 
pleasant,  comical,  harmless,  winged 
boy  has  laid  in  his  heart,  this  ancient, 
firm-rooted  friendship  is  scattered  to 
the  winds,  and  the  seat  of  it  becomes 
a  blackened  ruin. 

And,  setting  jealousy  aside,  friend- 
ship still  suffers  by  love.  None  bat 
a  bachelor  knows  what  it  is  to  be  a 
friend,  or,  perchance,  to  have  one. 
For,  though  you  shall  have  been  in- 
timate with  a  man  from  youth  up- 
wards— though  you  shall  have  shared 
together  pleasures  and  dangers — ban- 
died thoughts  to  and  fro,  like  shuttle- 
cocks, by  many  a  jovial,  else  solitary, 
fireside — yet  let  the  idol  of  a  three 
days*  fancy  intervene,  and  the  tried 
friend's  image  fades :  let  marriage 
ensue,  and  the  memory  of  those  an- 
cient times  goes  for  nothing,  strangled 
by  this  new  close  tie.  Doubtless  the 
i      Templars  knew  this,  and  took  a 

If  of  celibacy,  less  on  monastic 


grounds  than   that  they  might,  as 
brothers,  be  faithful  to  one  another. 

The  Curate  had  at  length,  at  the 
summons  of  Jennifer,  withdrawn  into 
his  sittmg-room.  There  he  sat  in  the 
dusk,  in  his  accnstomed  chair — not 
lounging  supinely,  as  usual,  but  lean- 
ing forward,  supporting  his  elbows  on 
his  knees,  his  face  on  his  closed  hands 
— and  so  busy  with  his  thoughts,  that 
he  did  not  notice  the  steps  of  a  horse 
that  came  down  the  road,  and  paused 
at  the  parsonage ;  nor  the  footstep  of 
the  rider  as  he  crossed  the  gravel 
path ;  nor  the  opening  of  the  door. 
Only  when  a  hand  was  laid  on  his 
shoulder  he  started,  and  looked  up. 
There,  in  the  gloom,  stood  the  tall 
form  of  his  late  friend — of  him  whose 
image  he  had  been,  for  the  last  few 
hours,  chipping  and  defacing  —  the 
form  of  Fane. 

"  Josey,  my  boy,"  said  Fane,  "  I 
come  to  you,  not,  as  usual,  because  I 
want  a  little  pleasant  companionship, 
a  little  revival  of  old  times,  but  be- 
cause I  want  a  friend's  counsel,  or,  at 
any  rate,  his  ear,  and  that  on  more 
points  than  one." 

Good  heavens !  (thought  the  Cnrate) 
did  they  take  him  for  a^tone,  a  log  of 
wood?  Was  he  then  to  preside  at 
the  partition  of  his  own  heart  ?  Was 
he  to  throw  feelings,  affections,  hopes, 
into  the  choked  furnace,  in  order  that 
the  statue  of  Love,  made  by  other 
hands,  shonld  run  freely  into  the 
monld,  and  come  to  light  in  perfec- 
tion ?    Too  much  I  too  much  1 

''  First,"  said  Fane,  ^*  to  speak  on 
a  subject  yon  are  already  partly  ac- 
quainted with.    Yon  remember  what 
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I  have  told  yon  about  the  disinherited 
coQsln  to  whose  place  in  mj  ancle's 
afiections  I  have  succeeded  ?  " 

The  Corate  was  relieved  to  find  the 
subject  on  which  his  attention  was 
reqaired  diif^rent  from  what  he  ex- 
pected, and  answered,  at  once,  that 
he  remembered  all  the  particulars. 

*^  I  believe  I  have  succeeded  in  dis- 
covering mj  cousin,"  said  Fane. 

"  Indeed ! "  exclaimed  the  Curate, 
with  interest  somewhat  awakened  in 
iqMte  of  himself. 

♦'  Yes,"  said  Fane,  "  but  I  have  de- 
tected him  only  at  the  very  moment 
be  has  eluded  my  grasp.  To>day  I 
went  to  a  silversmith's  in  Doddington 
to  give  directions  about  the  inscrip- 
tioii  on  a  silver  cup  which  we  were 
about  to  present,  in  token  of  esteem, 
to  the  dragoon  Onslow,  who  was  hurt 
in  the  steeple-chase  the  other  day, 
mad  who  has  since  quitted  the  service 
— a  token  well-merited,  both  by  his 
aoldleriy  conduct  and  his  skill  in 
horsemanship,  by  which  the  regiment 
has  been  much  benefited.  On  the 
counter  was  lying,  when  I  entered,  a 
ring  of  curious  chasing  and  constmc- 
tioo.  I  recognised  it  in  a  moment 
for  the  same  I  had  lately  observed  on 
Che  finger  of  this  very  dragoon  Onslow, 
when  he  was  lying  sick  at  the  lodge. 
I  took  it  up  to  look  at  the  device  on 
the  stone.  There  I  beheld  the  Le- 
vitts' family  crest  (my  cousin  is  a 
Levitt,  you  know) — rather  a  peculiar 
crest — a  hand  granping  a  thunder- 
bolt, with   the  motto — *  Downright,' 

*  Where  did  you  get  this?'  I  asked 
the  silversmith.  *It  was  sent  him 
the  day  before,'  be  told  me,  ^  to  be 
sold  for  whatever  he  might  choose  to 
give  for  it,  and  with  it  came  a  gold 
watch.'  This,  too,  he  showed  me :  it 
had  inside  the  case  the  initials  L.  L. 

*  Who  brought  these  ? '  I  asked  the 
silversmith.  *  The  messenger,'  he 
•aid,  ^  was  the  daughter  of  the  land- 
lord of  the  Grapes.'  That,  I  knew, 
WM  the  inn  where  Onslow  had 
been  billeted,  and  thither  I  repaired. 
There,"  continued  Fane,  '*I  found 
great  tribulation  in  the  household. 
The  landlord's  daughter,  Susan,  when 
abe  heard  my  errand,  could  hardly 
apeak  for  crying,  so  piteous  was  the 
avbject.  Her  mother,  the  landlady, 
told  me  the  watch  and  ring  had  come 
from  Onslow,  with  a  request  that  they 


might  be  sold  for  what  they  would 
fetch,  and  that  the  amount  of  his  biU 
at  the  Grapes  might  be  deducted  from 
the  proceeds.  '  But,  Lord  love  him, 
Captain,'  said  the  good  landlady, 
^  the  little  he  had  here  he  was  wd* 
come  to,  and  should  have  been  if  it 
had  been  twice  as  much;  30  I  sent 
him  the  whole  £12,  lOs.  ^hat  the 
watchmaker  gave.  But  I'd  better 
have  kept  my  bill,  as  he  told  me, 
for  he  sent  back  two  keepsakes 
for  me  and  my  daughter,  that  must 
have  cost  him  near  half  his  money.' 
Well,  Josey,  I  had  already  bought 
the  ring  from  the  watchmaker — see, 
here  it  is — and  I  rode  at  once  to  the 
Heronry  lodge,  planning  all  the  way 
how  I  should  disclose  myself — how  I 
should  surprise  my  cousin  with  mj 
knowledge  of  his  secret,  and  make  him 
accept  my  services  in  his  behalf.  But, 
Josey,  ^  the  best  laid  plans  of  mice 
and  men  aft  gang  agee.'  The  bird  had 
flown.  This  very  afternoon  he  had 
set  out  to  catch  the  Doddington  coach 
at  a  cross-road,  having  previously 
sent  the  solitary  trunk  that  contained 
his  effects  thither  to  await  him ;  and 
it  had  no  direction  on  it.  Nobody 
knows  where  he  has  gone." 

**  And  how  do  you  propose  to  find 
him  ?  "  asked  the  Curate. 

^^  I  should  have  followed  in  pursuit 
of  him  at  once,"  replied  Fane,  "  but 
for  two  considerations.  One  was, 
that  I  had  not  as  yet  got  leave  of  ab- 
sence— the  other,  that  some  other 
business,  even  yet  nearer  my  heart, 
remained  to  be  settled,  before  I  could 
depart  in  peace.  Ah,  Josey !  now  I 
come  to  the  great  question ;  and  now, 
indeed,  I  need  your  counsel  I " 

The  cloud  that  had  for  a  moment 
been  uplifted  from  the  Curate's  soul, 
again  descended  black  and  heavy. 
He  made  no  response ;  but  Fane  was 
too  much  occupied  with  his  own 
thoughts  to  heed  that,  and  went  on, 
after  a  pause — 

**  Josey,"  he  said,  "  to  you,  who 
know  me  so  well,  I  need  not  unfold 
my  inner  man.  You  know  that  it  is 
my  way  to  show  only  the  surface  of 
my  nature.  You  know  that,  while 
fully  sensible  of  the  value  of  fine  sen- 
timent, enthusiasm,  and  deep  feeling, 
I  shrink  from  displaying  them  on 
ordinary  occasions,  as  Queen  Godiva 
shrunk  from  the  gaze  of  Coventry. 
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Well,  Josey,  though  one  may  thus 
freeze  over  the  snrface  of  life,  yet  the 
current  of  emotion  sweeps  none  the 
less  powerfully  underneath.  I  have 
long  perceived  that  I  was  letting  many 
of  my  best  faculties  run  to  waste, 
while  I  employed  others  compara- 
tively valueless— and  all  the  time  life 
slipping  on— on.  Heavens,  Josey  I  if 
I  go  on  in  this  way,  I  may  become 
petrified  into  one  of  those  unhappy 
veterans  who  have  but  two  sources  of 
enjoyment — port  wine  and  the  news- 
paper— to  set  against  their  accumu- 
lating miseries.  What,  for  instance,  do 
I  know  of  many  of  the  feelings  which 
sway  civilised  man?  I've  no  more 
idea  of  home  than  a  Bedouin  Arab. 
And  while  treating  lightly  my  uncle's 
advice  to  marry,  I  knew  he  was 
right." 

He  paused,  and  presently  resumed. 
"But  then  I  am  so  fastidious,  so 
hard  to  be  moved  to  admire,  that  'twas 
no  wonder  I  set  out  on  this  matrimo- 
nial expedition  with  small  hopes  of 
success.  Conceive,  then,  Josey,  my 
discomfiture,  when,  as  in  the  case  of 
my  cousin,  which  I  have  told  you  of,  so 
also  in  this,  I  discover  what  I  sought 
only  at  the  moment  it  seems  lost  to 
me." 

Again  he  paused— the  Curate  did 
not  speak,  and  Fane  went  on.  "I 
need  not  speak  to  you,  her  friend, 
Josey,  of  the  attractions  of  Lady 
Lee" — (the  Curate  almost  groaned) 
— "I  need  not  say  how  all  in  her 
seems  made  for  my  admiration,  while 
there  is  nothing  to  offend  my  unhappy 
fastidiousness.  I  will  just  say,  Josey, 
that,  though  I  do  not  deny  to  have 
felt  passing  fancies  for  other  women, 
yet  I  never  met  one  but  her  with 
whom  I  could  be,  not  merely  content, 
but  eager  to  pass  my  life.  And  yet, 
as  I  tell  you,  the  moment  of  my  min- 
ing this  discovery  is  far  from  a  mo- 
ment of  hope ;  for  I  make  it  just  as 
Lady  Lee  begins  to  treat  me  with  the 
most  unaccountable  reserve — ^reserve 
that  would  repel  me,  did  I  not  see  it 
relieved  by  sudden,  short  intervals  of 
sympathy  and  relenting.  Now,  Josey, 
to-morrow  I  set  off  in  pursuit  of  my 
cousin,  and  my  stay  wiU,  perhaps,  be 
too  long  for  my  patience  under  nncer- 
tainty ;  so  I  am  resolved,  before  going, 
to  learn  my  fate  at  the  Heronry  to- 


»» 
»> 


morrow  morning.  You  being  at  once 
my  old  friend  and  her  intimate  ac- 
quaintance, I  now  come  to  ask  yon 
frankly  if,  knowing  her  as  you  do, 
you  are  aware  of  any  reason  why  she 
should  have  thus  reversed  her  be- 
haviour to  me?  Is  she  attached  to 
any  one  else?  " 

"  I  am  not  aware,"  answered  the 
Curate,  shortly,  and  in  a  strange 
voice. 

"  Are  there  any  family  reasons 
why  she  should  reject  me  ?  You  see, 
Josey,  I  am  anxious  so  to  shape  my 
course  to-morrow  as  to  depart  with  a 
certainty  of  some  sort.  I  will  insure 
success  if  I  can.  If  that  be  out  of 
the  question,  I  wish  to  avoid  refusal. 

"  I  know  of  no  family  reasons, 
answered  the  Curate,  dryly,  as  beforQ. 

'^  You  'cannot,  then,  as  my  friend 
and  hers,  throw  out  any  light  for  my 
guidance.  Remember,  if  she  were 
an  ordinary  woman,  her  conduct 
might  be  set  down  to  coquettish 
caprice ;  but,  with  her,  all  little  mo- 
tives are  out  of  the  question." 

"  It  is  a  matter,"  said  the  Curate, 
making  an  effort  to  speak  when  he 
observed  that  Fane,  looking  anxiously 
at  him,  seemed  to  demand  a  reply— 
"  it  is  a  matter  in  which  I  cannot  ad- 
vise. This  is  the  first  confidence  yon 
have  thought  proper  to  repose  in  me 
on  the  subject,  and  your  demand  for 
counsel  is,  therefore,  scarcely  reason- 
able." 

"  But  it  is  only  within  these  three 
days  I  have  been  fairly  apprised  of 
my  own  feelings,"  said  Fane,  who 
wondered  at  Josiah's  unexpected 
want  of  sympathy,  yet  litUe  suspected 
its  cause. 

"May  be  so,"  said  the  Curate, 
steeling  himself  against  argument ; 
"  but  this  is  a  delicate  subject,  on 
which  every  man  ought  to  think  and 
act  for  himself." 

"  Perhaps  you  are  right,"  said 
Fane,  adding,  with  a  half  smile,  "  but 
I  never  expected  to  bear  such  advice 
from  you  to  me.  I  have  oome  npos 
you  in  an  unlucky  moment.  WeU, 
Josey,  I  will,  as  you  somewhat  stoic- 
ally recommend,  trust  to  myself  only 
to-morrow.  Bat  I  must  not  forget 
what  was,  after  all,  perhaps,  the  main 
object  of  my  coming  to-night.  This 
morning  I  had  a  letter  from  my  uncle, 
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on  a  subject  I  have  often  mentioned 
to  him.  A  living  in  hlB  gift  has  long 
been  expected  to  fall  vacant — at  last 
the  incambent  has  obligingly  taken 
himself  off,  and  my  nnde  now  writes 
to  offer  it  to  yon.  It  is  worth  between 
£300  and  £400  a-year ;  but  you  will 
not  eat  the  bread  of  idleness,  Josey, 
for  the  parish  is  in  such  a  heathenish 
state,  from  neglect,  that  your  apostolic 
virtues  will  be  fully  taxed  for  years 
to  come." 

The  Cnrate  was  confounded.  Fane 
was  heaping  coals  of  fire  on  his  head, 
and  the  pain  was  insufferable,  till 
they  were  suddenly  quenched  by  a 
thought  which  his  unsuspicious  na- 
ture would  never  have  originated  ex- 
cept under  the  influence  of  such  a 
suggestive  passion  as  jealousy.  Per- 
liaps  (he  thought),  perhaps  this  living 
was  meant  as  a  bribe  or  compensation 
for  his  oompliance  ;  or  perhaps  it 
was  a  scheme  for  getting  him  out  of 
the  way.  He  put  the  letter,  which 
Fane  offered,  aside.  '*I  could  not 
accept  the  offer,  Durham." 

^^Kot  accept  it!"  echoed  Fane. 
*'  Some  scruple  that  would  never  have 
entered  any  head  but  yours.  Yon 
will  have  a  better  garden  than  your 
present  one,  Josey." 

**I  cannot  accept  it,"  replied  the 
Cnrate ;  ^^  or,  plainer  still,  I  will 
not." 

Fane  stepped  quickly  away  to  the 
door.  *^  Some  fatality  pursues  me," 
be  sidd,  petulantly.  *^  One  causeless 
estrangement  follows  another."  The 
door  was  already  open  when  he  turned 
back.  *'  Josey,"  he  said,  ''  I  shall 
not  see  yon  again  before  I  go,  and 
you  and  I  have  been  friends  too  long 
to  part  uneasily  for  a  hasty  word  or 
a  flash  of  ill  temper.  I  am  hurt  less 
by  your  present  absence  of  friendli- 
ness, than  by  the  injury  done  to  my 
ideal  by  thus  seeing  you  under  an  un- 
&vonrable  aspect.  Josey,  I  wouldn^t 
Jiave  been  so  disappointed  for  more 
than  I  can  say ;  but  you  will  be  sorry 
to-morrow,  and  I'll  try  to  forget  it 


before  I  come  back  again.    God  bless 
you.    Good-by." 

He  took  the  Curate's  passive  hand, 
pressed  it,  and  left  the  room.  As  he 
went,  the  Curate's  menttd  eye  turned 
judicially  inward  upon  himself,  and 
he  stood  In  his  own  presence  like  a 
criminal. 

The  reaction  which  follows  a  sense 
of  having  acted  unworthily  is,  in  a 
nature  like  the  Curate's,  quick  and 
violent.  Reproaches  from  Fane  would 
have  hardened  him,  and  he  might 
have  brazened  out  his  conduct  even 
to  himself  for  a  short  time ;  but  his 
resentment  had  melted,  his  firmness 
had  deserted  him,  and  he  was  left 
with  no  better  company  than  remorse. 

Acting  on  his  new  impulse,  he  flew 
out  of  the  house,  calling  after  his 
friend.  "  Durham  ! "  he  shouted — 
"  Durham  I  one  word ! "  The  only 
answer  was  the  echo  of  the  horse's 
hoofs  as  Fane  galloped  up  the  road. 

Breathless  and  bareheaded,  the  Cu- 
rate returned  to  the  house.  The 
older  pain  was  deadened  in  the  acute- 
ness  of  this  new  self-inflicted  wound, 
and  seemed,  in  comparison,  light  and 
bearable.  He  remembered  Fane's 
remarks,  of  a  few  days  before,  as  to 
the  expediency  of  being  aware  of  our 
hidden  nature,  and  he  shuddered  at 
the  glimpse  of  some  qualities  of  his 
own  thus  revealed  to  him. 

While  considering  what  speediest 
atonement  he  could  make  to  Fane, 
the  remembrance  of  Rosa's  sug- 
gestion suddenly  occurred  to  him. 
Even  now  she  was  perhaps  expecting 
him  to  enter  the  Heronry  on  his 
peace  -  making  mission.  He  would 
go— yes,  he  would  go,  and  confess  all 
to  Hester  —  tell  her  of  his  friend's 
doubts— entreat  her,  at  all  cost  to 
himself,  not  to  throw  away  such  a 
heart  as  Fane's— and  thus  prove  the 
sincerity  of  his  repentance.  He  would 
go,  too,  on  the  instant,  for  he  felt  he 
could  not  sleep  till  he  had  discharged 
some  of  the  accumulating  pressure  on 
liis  soul. 


CUAPTBB  XXXII. 


Lady  Lee  and  her  two  young  friends 
were  seated  together  in  the  library, 
her  ladyship  and  Orelia  ostensibly 


occupied  in  reading,  though  Rosa, 
peeping  up  now  and  then  from  a 
cushion  she  was  embroidering,  noticed 
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that  the  eyes  of  both  of  them  often 
wandered  from  the  page.  Nay,  Lady 
Lee  had  at  last  become  so  openly  and 
unreservedly  absent  in  mind,  that  she 
had  let  the  book  fall  on  her  lap,  while 
her  eyes  were  fixed  on  a  blank  space 
in  the  wall  in  front  of  her.  **  What 
a  thing  it  is  to  be  in  love !  ^'  thoaght 
Rosa. 

Several  tokens  of  the  recent  pre- 
sence of  Jnlius  were  scattered  about 
the  room.  A  broken-down  musicid 
coach,  with  one  wheel,  stood  in  a  cor- 
ner— the  pieces  of  a  dissected  map  lay 
on  the  table — and,  near  them,  the  tin 
trumpet  bought  for  him  at  the  fair, 
on  which  he  was  accustomed  to  per- 
form a  good  deal,  with  more  delight 
to  himself  than  to  his  hearers.  His 
favourite  toy — a  musket  which,  by 
means  of  a  spring,  discharged  its 
ramrod  with  great  effect,  and  which 
caused  a  general  nervousness  to  per- 
vade the  household — was  not,  how« 
ever,  among  the  rest,  for  he  never 
could  be  prevailed  upon  to  retire  to  bed 
without  it,  and  always  slept  with  the 
weapon  by  his  side,  as  if  he  expected 
housebreakers  every  moment.  Pick 
was  asleep  on  the  sofa,  embracing  his 
two  hind  legs  and  his  tail  in  his  arms, 
like  a  small  faggot. 

Eosa,  watching  for  her  brother^s 
arrival,  heard  his  step  in  the  hall,  and 
darted  out  upon  him. 

Josiah^s  entrance  did  not  excite 
much  notice,  because  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  walk  in  and  out  at  all  hours, 
more  like  one  of  the  ftmily  than  a 
Tisitor.  He  cast  an  anxious  glance 
at  Lady  Lee  —  fidgeted  about  the 
room  for  a  while  —  took  up  things 
from  the  table  and  laid  them  down 
again— and  then  looked  meaningly  at 
Bosa. 

"  Orelia,"  whispered  Rosa  to  that 
young  lady,  ^*I  think  Josiah  has  a 
little  secret  to  tell  Hester.  Come 
with  me  to  the  drawing-room,"  and 
she  and  Orelia  left  the  library. 

The  Curate  went  and  leaned  over 
the  back  of  Lady  Lee's  chair.  "  Hes- 
ter," he  said,  "  I  come  here  as  a  peni- 
tent." 

**  As  a  penitent,  Josiah  1 "  exclaimed 
her  ladyship,  half  raising  herself,  and 
turning  to  look  at  him. 

"  Sit  still— don't  look  at  me,"  said 
the  Curate,  *^  and  I  shall  say  what  I 


have  to  say  more  easily."  He  paused 
a  little,  and  went  on.  **  I  must  make 
haste  to  confess,  or  I  know  not  what 
delirium  may  next  seize  me.  I  have 
caught  glimpses  of  myself  to-day  that 
have  made  me  shudder,  and  put  me 
actually  in  fear  of  myself;  even  on 
my  way  here,  I  was  tempted  to  turn 
back,  and  keep  a  shameful  silence  " — 
and  the  poor  Curate  passed  his 
hand  irresolutely  across  his  forehead. 
"  Why  should  I  tell  you  I  have  al- 
ways thought  you  charming  ?  Why 
say  that  for  years  I  have  had  no 
pleasant  thoughts,  hopes,  or  prospects, 
of  which  your  idea  has  not,  uncon- 
sciously to  myself,  formed  the  ground- 
work ?  "  ^"  Good  heavens  1 "  thought 
Lady  Lee,  half  starting  from  her  chair, 
as  these  words  were  uttered  in  a 
mournful,  trembling  voice,  ^*what 
has  come  to  Josiah? — he  must  be 
crazy !  ")  "  You  must  know  this  as 
well  as  I;  and  whether  you  do  or 
not,  the  recital  would  not  be  interest- 
ing to  you.  For  these  thoughts  I  do 
not  ask  any  indulgence,  though  I  am 
sure  you  will  not  view  them  with  con- 
tempt or  harshness.  But  I  do  ask 
your  sympathy,  when  I  tell  you  that, 
suddenly,  without  warning,  and  while 
sunning  myself  securely  in  your  friend- 
ship, I  became  aware  that  the  interest 
which  I  would  have  given  the  world 
to  inspire  in  you,  was  aroused  for 
another." 

**  Josiah  I  "  said  her  ladyship,  in  a 
severe  tone.  "Mr  Young!  are  you 
not  a  little  passing  the  limits  of  friend- 
ship?" 

The  Curate  laid  his  hand  gently  on 
her  shoulder.  **  Surely  you  know  me 
weU  enough  to  feel  that  I  would  not 
give  you  unnecessary  pain,"  he  said. 
"  I  do  not  come  here  to  plead  my  own 
hopeless,  abandoned  cause,  nor  to  in- 
dulge in  any  repinings,  but  to  repair, 
if  possible,  a  great  fault.  In  the 
anger  and  pain  of  disappointment,  I 
have  repelled  the  kindness  of  my  best 
friend.  Of  all  the  men  I  have  known, 
none  have  ever  so  commanded  my 
admiration  and  respect,  and  roused 
my  warmest  feelings,  as  Durham 
Fane.  Yet,  though  ho  more  than 
returned  those  feelings,  I  have,  within 
this  hour  past,  treated  him  with 
shameful  ingratitude." 

Lady  Lee  felt  thankful  that  the 
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Curate  had  posted  himself  behind  her, 
for  she  would  now  have  been  as  on- 
wilUDg  to  enconnter  his  gaze  as  he 
was  to  meet  hers. 

**I  was  not  only  nngratefnl,"  con- 
tinaed  Joaiah,  ^^  bat  false  to  my  own 
Mtttod  idea^  There  was  nothing  I 
believed  in  more  firmly  than  the 
worth  of  my  friend  Durham.  He 
was  in  all  things  my  superior ;  he  was 
my  model  of  excellence.  Since  we 
were  boys  at  school  together  I  have 
thought  this  of  him ;  and  yet  all  this 
afternoon  I  have  been  hating  him — 
hapdng  him,  Hester — and  for  what? 
Because  he  loTes  one,  of  whose  love 
he  is  far  worthier  than  I.** 

The  Cnrate  made  a  pause.  Lady 
Lee  <tid  not  speak. 

**  When  I  have  read  of  the  actions 
of  the  passions  in  dramas  and  novels, 
which  are  extolled  as  displaying  the 
secrets  of  the  heart,^*  he  went  on,  ^*  I 
have  either  considered  sudden  revul- 
aioDS  and  contrasts  of  feeling,  depicted 
in  the  same  individual,  impossible 
fictions,  or,  at  any  rate,  true  only  of 
characters  with  which  I,  the  reader, 
had  nothing  in  common.  But  I  have 
leanied  my  mistake.  I  feel  that  cir- 
cumstances might  make  me  a  criminal 
as  great  as  any  of  my  poorest,  most 
abandoned  brethren.  God  forgive 
me  1  if  a  wbh  could  have  killed  Dur- 
ham this  day,  he  might  now  be  lifeless, 
slain  by  his  friend.  Even  now,  I 
might  still  be  the  sport  of  such  feel- 
ings, had  not  his  own  generous  act 
restored  me  to  myself.** 

Again  the  Curate  paused. 

^^  He  has  seen  with  pain,  for  some 
days  past,  an  alteration  in  your  con- 
dnct  to  him,  Hester.  He  knows,  as 
I  and  all  who  know  you  must  know, 
that  this  springs  from  no  trivial  or 
wanton  canse.** 

*^  I  cannot  explain  it,"  said  Lady 
Lee,  hastily. 

*^  Not  to  me,**  said  Josiah,  ^*  not  to 
me ;  I  do  not  seek  to  divine  it ;  that 
is  not  my  object.  But  you  must  ex- 
plain it  to  him.** 

*^  And  how  can  I  do  so  unasked  ?  ** 
said  Lady  Lee. 

*^  Hester,  to-morrow  Durham  leaves 
OS  for  a  while  in  the  discharge  of  a 
accessary  duty — to  seek  his  missing 
eonsio,  of  whom  he  has  found  traces. 
Before  he  goes,  he  will  come  to  you 


to  learn  his  fate.  You  must  be  open 
with  him,  Hester.  You  must  not 
cast  away  such  a  man  as  Durham  for 
a  scruple.  I  wish  I  could  do  him 
justice ;  I  wish  I  could  describe  him 
as  he  is.** 

"  It  is  not  necessary,**  faintly  mur- 
mured Lady  Lee. 

That  confession  of  hers  was  a  sharp 
pang  for  the  Curate.  Perhaps  some 
latent  hope  may  have  existed  in  his 
heart,  that,  after  all,  she  was  not  at- 
tached to  Fane — who  knows  ? — or  if 
it  were  so,  who  shall  cast  the  first 
stone  at  him  ?  If  there  were  such  a 
hope,  it  vanished  at  her  words,  and 
the  Curate  went  on  gallantly. 

**Yon  must  be  frank  with  him, 
Hester;  do  not  let  any  scrupulous 
feelings  prevent  you  from  confiding 
everything  to  him.  For  consider 
what  is  at  stake.  If  the  whole  world 
were  given  you  to  choose  from,  I  do 
not  believe  you  could  find  another 
more  worthy  of  you  in  himself,  nor 
more  fit  to  make  you  happy.  Per- 
haps if,  without  warning,  he  had 
asked  you  for  explanation,  it  might 
have  been  withheld.  But  now  I  will 
trust  that  to-morrow  I  may  have  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  my  words 
of  to-night  have  had  their  inifiuence. 
In  thus  advising  you  I  have  done 
some  penance — I  have  indeed ;  but  it 
leaves  no  smart  behind — rather  bring- 
ing present  relief.  Think  well  of 
what  I  have  said,  Hester;  thinJ^ 
well,  too,  of  what  you  will  say  to 
Durham  to-morrow.  And  now,  good 
night.** 

Lady  Lee  rose  from  her  chair — put 
her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes — and 
withdrew  it 

^^  Poor  Josiah  I  **  she  said. 

She  held  out  her  hand,  but  whether 
the  Curate  could  not  trust  himself  to 
take  it,  or  whether  he  had  made  a 
vow  of  self- mortification,  or  from 
whatever  cause  it  might  be,  be  pre- 
tended not  to  notice  the  action ;  and, 
shaking  his  head  as  he  repeated, 
*'  Good  night,  good  night,**  went  out, 
without  looking  at  her. 

"  Have  yon  managed  it  nicely,  Jo- 
siah ?  **  asked  Rosa,  meeting  him  in 
the  hall. 

**  I  have  done  my  best,  my  child — 
honestly  done  my  best,**  said  the 
poor  Curate. 
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CHAPTER  ZXXIII. 


Faqc  was  seated  at  breakfast  next 
iDorning  in  his  rooms  at  the  Bash, 
while  his  servant  was  packing  his 
portmanteau,  to  be  ready  for  the 
afternoon  coach,  by  which  he  designed 
to  follow  on  the  track  of  Onslow. 

His  breakfasting  was  mere  matter 
of  form,  for  the  thought  of  the  ap- 
proaching interview  with  Lady  Lee 
occupied  his  mind,  and  made  him 
anxious.  Fane,  the  steely-hearted, 
whose  breast  had  hitherto  been  proof 
alike  against  the  open  attacks  of 
brilliant,  dashing  females,  and  the 
more  formidable  attempts  of  the  in- 
sidious and  meek  order  of  sirens,  was 
for  the  first  time  in  love.  For  the 
first  time  in  his  life,  a  woman  had 
spoiled  his  appetite,  broken  his  sleep, 
and  filled  his  mind  with  conflicting 
thODghts  of  her ;  being  one  moment 
inspired  with  hope  by  the  recollec- 
tions of  some  gleams  of  favour,  the 
next  reduced  to  despair,  by  recalling 
some  instances  of  discouragement. 
These  last,  too,  had  seemed  so  evi- 
dently intentional  on  the  part  of  her 
ladyship,  that  he  did  not  like  to 
dwell  on  the  events  of  the  last  two  or 
three  days — instinctively  preferring 
the  brighter  prospect  afforded  by  a 
previous  era  in  their  acquaintance. 

Few  would  have  been  readier  than 
Fane  to  extract  matter  of  amusement 
and  sarcasm  from  the  spectacle  now 
presented  by  himself.  A  fine  hand- 
some fellow,  .  with  good  digestive 
apparatus,  rejecting  muffin,  despising 
the  consolations  of  grill,  and  leaving 
his  coffee  untouched,  while  his 
thoughts  wandered  doubtfully  around 
the  shrine  of  a  goddess— it  would 
have  made  him  witty  for  a  week. 
Yet  he  did  not  feel  in  the  least  in- 
dined  to  look  at  the  present  case  in 
that  light — no  gleam  of  the  humorous 
lightened  his  meditations.  His  feel- 
ings were  none  the  less  strong  for 
being  rational.  He  felt  that  lie  had, 
for  the  first  time,  seen  a  woman 
whom  his  judgment  and  imagination 
alike  approved — without  whom  his 
life  would  be  saddened — whom  he 
was  about  to  ask  to  be  the  partner  of 
It,  and  with  strong  doubts  of  success. 
80  that  the  experienced  reader  will 


perceive  that,  with  the  exception  of 
the  article  of  judgment,  which  does 
not  perhaps  invariably  volunteer  its 
sanction  on  these  occasions,  his  state 
of  mind  did  not  materially  difier  from 
that  of  the  generality  of  anxious 
lovers. 

To  him,  thus  rapt  and  neglectful  of 
his  victuals,  there  entered  Captain 
Sloperton.  More  congenial  company 
than  SIoperton*s  would  just  then  have 
been  distasteful  to  Fancy  and  he 
heartily  wished  the  essenced  Captain 
drowned,  like  a  modem  Clarence,  in 
a  butt  of  his  own  favourite  bouquet. 
The  Captain  glanced  slightly  at  the 
nntasted  breakfast,  returned  Fane's 
half-absent  greeting  by  a  nod  and  a 
sweet  smile,  and  seated  himself  near 
the  table. 

"  I  saw  your  name  in  orders  for 
leave  last  night,''  he  remarked  pre- 
sently. *^  Bather  a  sudden  bolt,  isn't 
it?" 

'*  I  did  not  know  till  yesterday  that 
I  should  want  leave,"  returned  Fane. 

*'  Nothing  of  a  melancholy  nature, 
I  hope?"  inquired  the  Captain,  with 
a  sympathetic  air. 

"  No — merely  some  family  busi- 
ness," said  Fane,  shortly. 

**  I  was  afraid,"  said  Sloperton, 
smoothing  his  moustache  with  the 
point  of  his  fore-finger,  ^^  it  might  be 
some  respectable  aunt,  or  veuerable 
grandfather,  who  had  suddenly  quit- 
ted the  scene.  If  they  had  forgotten 
to  leave  you  a  legacy,  of  course  the 
occasion  would  have  been  one  of  un- 
mixed sorrow.  And  when  do  you 
start,  my  dear  fellow?" 

**  By  the  five  o'clock  coach,  this 
afternoon,"  answered  Fane. 

*  ^  By  the  five  o'clock  coach,  this  after- 
noon!" repeated  Sloperton.  **  And, 
in  the  mean  time,  70a  are  going  to 
take  leave  of  your  friends?  I  saw 
your  horse  waiting  below." 

Fane  did  not  answer,  thinking, 
perhaps,  that  his  leavetakings  were 
no  affair  of  Sloperton's.  The  latter 
was  thus  confirmed  in  his  surmise 
that  Fane  projected  a  visit  to  the 
Heronry,  and  he  also  guessed  the 
object  of  that  visit.  He  had,  indeed, 
unbounded   confidence   in   his  own 
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merits ;  but  he  also  had  an  nnwiUing 
respect  for  Fane,  and  an  occasional 
suspicion  had  crossed  him  that  his 
rival's  mind  and  tastes  harmonised 
better  than  his  own  with  her  lady- 
ship's, though  he  never  doubted  (espe- 
cially since  Bagot  and  Kitty  Fillett 
had  conGrmed  bis  opinion)  that  the 
balance  of  fascination  was  altogether 
on  his  own  side.  However,  though  he 
considered  his  place  in  her  ladyship's 
affections  as  perfectly  secure,  yet 
Fane's  visits  had  given  him  some 
little  secret  uneasiness;  and  he  had 
therefore  noticed,  with  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure,  the  late  apparent  coolness 
between  them.  Bagot,  acting  upon 
Seager's  advice,  had  explained  this 
coolness  entirely  to  Sloperton's  satis- 
faction, while  at  the  same  time  he 
showed  him  that  the  rivalry  was  not 
imaginary.  Seeing  Fane's  leave  of 
abseiice  announced  in  the  order-book, 
he  fancied  his  rival  was  quitting  the 
scene  in  despair,  and  he  now  came 
.  to  verify  this  supposition.  If  it  were 
so,  perhaps  Fane  might  be  meditating 
a  parting  visit,  to  try  his  luck  in  a 
desperate  throw  for  the  stakes.  *'*'  If 
so,"  said  Sloperton  to  himself,  **  'twill 
be  charity  to  let  him  know  he  hasn't 
the  shadow  of  a  chance.  It's  what  I 
should  like  to  have  explained  to  my- 
self, if  his  case  were  mine.  I  should 
consider  it  painful,  of  course — rather ; 
but  friendly — very.  And  an  inter- 
view between  them  can  do  him  no 
good,  and  will  perhaps  unsettle  her 
for  a  day  or  two.  Decidedly  'twill 
be  friendly  to  stop  it." 

Such,  he  fancied,  were  the  real 
grounds  for  the  measure  he  had  re- 
solved on.  But  vanity  at  having 
Srevailed  against  one  whose  rivalry 
e  had  so  much  reason  to  fear,  joined 
with  a  somewhat  ungenerous  wish  to 
enjoy  his  own  triumph,  had  more 
influence  than  he  imagined ;  while 
deep  below  all  lurked  a  fear  that 
Fane,  in  a  faur  field,  might  prevail. 

"  Do  you  know,  old  fellow,"  he 
said  with  charming  frankness,  ^^  I 
was  afraid  at  one  time  that  yon  were 
going  to  interfere  with  me  in  a  cer- 
tain quarter:  I  was,  upon  my  life. 
Yon  see,  you  don't  usually  pay  par- 
ticnlar  attentions  anywhere:  if  you 
did,  I  shouldn't  have  thought  any- 
thing of  it;  but  you  were  deuced 
pijticnlarhere^  oh,  deuced.  Demmit, 
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Fane,  visits  of  three  or  four  hours 
a-day  regularly  —  'pon  my  life,  it 
made  me  quite  nervous,  until  I  found 
the  prize  was  my  own." 

"Prize! — what  prize?— what  are 
you  talking  about?"  asked  Fane, 
sternly. 

'^  About  our  chances  with  a  certain 
fair  friend  of  ours,"  returned  Sloper- 
ton, calmly.  '*  Ah,  Fade,  my  boy, 
take  my  word  for  it,  there's  nothing 
like  a  little  experience  with  women 
to  insure  success  in  these  things.  I've 
been  accustomed  to  affairs  of  the  sort 
since  I  was — let  me  see— say  about 
fifteen,  or  fourteen  and  a  half— con- 
sequently you'll  admit,  my  dear  fel- 
low, that  If  I  bungled  at  this  time  of 
day,  I  might  as  well  give  up  practice 
at  once." 

Fane  was  regarding  him  with  a 
deepening  frown.  "  If  you  have  any- 
thing to  say  in  which  1  am  interest- 
ed," he  said,  "  oblige  me  by  speaking 
out." 

**  No  further  Interested,  I  think," 
said  the  other,  waving  his  hand,. 
"  than  as  a  friend  of  both  parties,  on 
whose  congratulations  I  reckon  ;  and 
I  shouldn't  now  mention  my  own 
success,  only  that  I  have  perceived, 
my  dear  fellow,  within  these  few 
days,  that  you  have  dropt  the  pur- 
suit yourself.  But,  as  I  said,  I  am- 
an  old  hand  at  these  things ;  and  not 
content  with  being  assured  of  my 
success  with  the  lady,  I've  also  secured 
another  important  party  to  the  affair. 
Look  at  that,  old  fellow,"  he  con- 
tinued, drawing  an  envelope  from 
his  pocket,  unfolding  it,  and  handing 
the  enclosed  paper  between  his  first 
and  second  fingers  to  Fane.  Then 
returning  to  his  old  occupation  of 
sleeking  his  mustache,  he  glanced 
from  the  comers  of  his  eyelids  at 
Fane's  face  as  he  read  it;  feeling, 
perhaps,  a  little  exultation  as  he 
marked  the  change  in  his  counte- 
nance. 

For  it  certainlv  did  change — first 
flushing  deep  red,  and  then  paling, 
while  his  lips  closed,  and  the  circle 
of  his  eyes  showed  clear  of  the  lids, 
as  he  read  this  paper.  In  it  the 
writer  gave  "  his  full  consent  and 
approval  to  the  marriage  of  Hester, 
relict  of  Sir  Joseph  Lee,  Bart.,  with 
Cecil  Sloperton,  Esq.,  whensoever  the 
aforesaid  parties  should  see   fit   to 
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celebrate  it.*'    It  Beemed  formal  and 
regular,  and  was  signed  ^^  Bagot  Lee." 

He  read  it  over  three  or  four  times 
before  he  seemed  to  catch  the  mean- 
ing, though  the  wording  was  clear 
enough  ;  then,  laying  it  on  the  table, 
he  rose  and  turned  away  to  the 
window. 

This,  then,  had  been  the  cause  of 
her  altered  treatment  of  him — she 
was  engaged  to  Slopertou!  The  oc- 
casional relen tings  which  he  (soft  fool 
as  he  was !)  had  set  down  to  a  far 
different  canse,  were  mere  glimpses 
of  repentance  from  a  consciousness 
that  she  had  given  him  encourage- 
ment, led  him  on  merely  to  trifle  with 
him,  while  giving  herself  to  another. 
Yes ;  it  was  the  laat  solution  he 
should  ever  have  reached  unassisted, 
but  now  it  was  clear  as  noonday. 

Well !  he  had  been  a  fool,  an  idiot, 
this  once,  but  it  should  be  the  last 
time.  He  would  never  again  give  a 
woman  the  power  so  to  wound  him. 
And  yet  how  could  he  ever  have  guess- 
ed that  she,  Hester  Lee  (here  her 
Iadyship*s  noble,  thoughtful  face  ro^^e 
plainly  before  him)— howconAi  he  ever 
have  guessed  that  she,  of  all  women, 
would  ever  have  been  canght  by  the 
fair  outride  of  such  a  man  as  Slopcr- 
ton?  And  was  a  woman  who  could 
be  so  caught  worthy  of  another 
thought  from  him? — no,  he  would  ca^t 
her  idea  from  his  memorv.  An  ex- 
oelleut  and  valiant  resolution.  Cap- 
tain Fane— only  so  hanl  to  keep. 

Suddenly  there  came  crowding  apon 
him  a  vast  number  of  memories— of 
smiles,  of  kind  words,  of  glances ; 
nay,  the  spirit  of  whole  interviews 
and  conversations,  distilled,  as  it  were, 
into  a  moment's  space,  flaslied  vividly 
across  him,  till  he  was  bewildered  by 
the  recollections  be  had  nnconscioosly 
stored  up.  He  was  roused  from  the 
contemplation  of  these  by  the  voice 
of  Sloperton. 

**  By  the  by,  my  dear  fellow,"  be- 
gan the  Captain,  and  then  abruptly 
Stopt,  for  Fane,  turning  suddenly  at 
his  voice,  cast  on  him  a  glance  that 
warned  Slo|»erton  he  had  better  not 
trifle  with  him  just  now.  Fane  made 
no  attempt  to  affect  indifference  : 
what  did  he  care  for  the  e^ulution  of 
a  man  he  despised  ? — why  should  be 
trouble  himself  to  assume  a  disguise  ? 
what  would  have  mattered  to  liun  jos t 


then  the  opinions  of  the  whole  world, 
or  the  eyes  of  the  whole  worid  ?  He 
strode,  without  speaking,  across  the 
apartment,  and  passed  into  his  sleep- 
ing-room. Sloperton,  watching  him, 
felt  half  sorry  when  he  saw  how  strong 
was  the  emotion  he  had  succeeded  in 
creating.  ^^  He  is  hit  rather  hard," 
he  said  to  himself.  ^^  Really  Uis  a 
pity  we  both  fancied  the  same  woman. 
If  I  had  thought  he*d  have  taken  it  to 
heart  so,  I  almost  think  I  should  have 
let  him  make  the  discovery  for  him- 
self." 

He  heard  Fane  tell  his  servant,  in 
a  voice  of  forced  steadiness,  to  finish 
the  packing  of  his  portmanteau  im- 
mediately. He  would  go,  not  by  the 
afternoon  coach,  but  by  the  first  one, 
which  would  pass  iu  half  an  hour. 

At  this,  Sloperton,  leaving  the 
room,  descended  to  the  street.  Loung- 
ing there  for  a  few  minutes,  he  saw 
Fane's  servant  come  down  and  tell 
the  groom  to  lead  his  master's  horse 
back  to  the  stable.  Satisfied  that  ho 
had  thus  put  an  effectual  stop  to  the 
projected  visit,  he  then  repaired  to  his 
lodgings. 

These  being  situated  near  the  hotel, 
he  heard  the  coach  drive  up  to  the 
Bush,  he  saw  the  fresh  horses,  with 
their  clothes  on,  pass  up  the  street  to 
be  hamesded  to  it,  and  waited  at  the 
window  till  the  sound  of  the  bugle 
and  the  rumble  of  the  whceU  told  him 
it  had  started.  On  the  box-seat  sat 
Fane,  his  hat  pulled  down  far  on  his 
forehead.  Sloperton  stood  at  the 
window  ready  to  catch  his  eye  and 
wave  his  hand  to  him,  feeling  quite 
benevolently  disposed,  just  then,  to- 
ward his  defeated  rival;  but  Fane 
did  not  look  right  or  left. 

*'Come,"  said  Sloperton  to  him- 
self, *"tis  better  he's  gone— it  pre- 
vents bother  and  confusion.  And, 
really,  'tis  something  to  be  proud  of 
to  cut  out  a  fellow  like  that— I  shall 
think  the  better  of  myself  for  it;" 
which,  however,  would  have  been  quite 
superfluous,  if  not  impossible. 

Fane,  mean  time,  as  he  left  Dod- 
dington  behind  him,  was  resolute  to 
root  the  memory  of  Lady  Lee  from 
his  mind.  It  was  thrust  out  at  one 
point  only  to  enter  at  another.  It  was 
suggested  incessantly  by  thoughts  ap- 
paireutly  the  most  foreign  to  it.  Ue 
tried  to  talii  to  the  ooochnaiii  uid  to 
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attend  to  his  remarks ;  the  coachman, 
kBOwing  he  was  talking  to  what  he 
was  pleased  to  call  **  a  cavalry  gent," 
immediately  began  to  enlarge  on  the 
merits  of  the  grey  filly  that  officiated 
as  his  off-lefuler.  The  grey  filly 
instantly  saggested  Diana,  and  the 
transition  from  Diana  to  her  fair  mis- 
tress was  short  and  easy.  Then  he 
aalEedaboat  the  different  couiitry-seats 
they  passed — bat  he  remembered  to 
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have  seen  pictares  of  most  of  them  in 
a  history  of  the  county  in  the  library 
at  the  Heronry— and  he  thought  of 
her  who  was  then  perhaps  seated  in 
that  library,  till  he  was  enraged  at  the 
complacency  with  which  he  still  dwelt 
on  the  image.  It  started  up  from  all 
manner  of  odd  comers  and  nooks  of 
his  mind — put  by  there,  just  as  a 
miser  hides  some  of  his  guineas  in  a 
teapot  or  an  old  stocking. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 


If  Fane  had  been  nervous  and  anx- 
ious that  morning,  Lady  Lee  had  been 
far  more  so.  Absence  of  mind — in- 
coherent replies— starts  as  the  door 
opened,  and  quick  anxious  glances 
towards  it,  all  told  the  observant  Rosa 
who  was  expected.  Therefore,  soon 
after  breakfast,  Rosa  coaxed  Orelia 
out  for  a  walk,  leaving  her  ladyship 
alone  in  the  library. 

Eleven  o'clock  came— the  earliest 
hoar  at  which  she  thought  it  probable 
Fane  would  come.  A  book  was  open 
on  the  table  before  her,  but  she  had 
read  the  same  page  over  about  fifty 
times,  with  no  more  idea  of  the  mean- 
ing of  it  on  the  fifty- first  reading  than 
before  she  commenced.  Every  noise 
in  the  hall  made  her  start— once  a 
step  was  heard  which,  though  as  un- 
like Fane*s  as  it  well  could  be,  she 
persisted  in  believing  must  be  his  :  it 
was  short,  quick,  and  apparently  ad- 
vancing at  a  run,  and  was  followed 
bv  an  impatient  and  ineffectual  fum- 
biing  at  the  handle  of  the  door,  lasting 
for  upwards  of  a  minute,  when  the 
door  opened,  and  the  mountain  was 
delivered  of  that  very  ridiculous  mouse 
JnUns.  This  young  gentleman  was 
very  abmptly  dismissed,  and  shortly 
afterwards  a  more  manly  step  was 
beard— it  was  the  footman  with  some 
stupid  message- how  she  hated  the 
man ! — people  must  create  these  false 
alarms  merely  to  annoy  her — and 
yet  even  these  were  preferable,  she 
tbonght,  to  unbroken  expectation. 

Twenty  times  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hoar  she  looked  at  her  watch — as  often 
at  the  little  gold  clock  which  two  ivory 
aagelB  held  between  them  on  the 
mantelpiece  —  twenty  tiroes  she  ap- 
plied herself  anew  to  her  page,  and 
read  it  oyer  withoot  the  faintest  con- 


ception of  what  it  was  about.  She 
was  thinking,  all  the  time,  of  the  ex- 
planation she  should  give  Fane — how 
she  could  best  screen  Bagot,  and  how 
soften  his  apparent  hatred  of  Fane, 
till  it  should  appear  only  a  mere  whim- 
sical prejudice.  For  though,  since  their 
late  nocturnal  interview,  her  indiffer- 
ence for  the  Colonel  had  been  con- 
verted into  positive  dislike,  yet  she 
somehow  wished  to  throw  the  conduct 
of  her  relation  into  as  favourable  a 
light  as  it  would  adniit  of. 

She  wondered  how  Fane  would  take 
what  she  had  to  tell  him — whether 
he  would  listen  to  reason — whether 
he  would  attempt  to  argue,  or  submit 
at  once  to  what  was  inevitable— or 
(but  this  thought  was  only  allowed  to 
flit  dimly  across  her  mind,  and  was 
never  fairly  brought  up  for  inspec- 
tion)—or  whether  he  would  suggest 
any  mode  of  appeasing  Bagot. 

Twelve  o'clock  came — this  suspense 
was  hard  to  bear !  A  nervous  flush 
had  -fixed  itself  on  her  cheek — she 
felt  a  strong  impulse  to  start  from  her 
chair  and  hurry  to  the  window,  or  out 
of  the  room,  or  anywhere,  for  a  mo- 
ment's change,  but  sat  still  neverthe- 
less. Half-past  twelve  :  an  embroid- 
ery frame  was  near  her — she  resolved 
to  do  a  certain  number  of  stitches,  and 
then  go  to  the  window :  she  did  so ; 
went  to  the  window,  loitered  there, 
and  returned  to  do  some  more  stitches, 
this  time  increasing  the  number  by 
ten.  This  got  over  the  time  till  one 
o'clock ;  and,  shortly  after,  her  ear 
caught  the  tramp  of  a  horse  on  the 
gravel.  It  would  have  been  easy  to 
go  to  the  window  and  see  who  this 
was,  but  she  couldn't  do  it ;  because 
it  might  not  be  him,  after  all,  and  she 
wished  to  prolong  her  hope.     The 
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borse  stopped  at  the  soathern  en- 
trance ;  Fane  nsnally  dismoauted 
there.  She  heard  the  servant  go  to 
the  door— what  conid  he  mean  by 
going  so  slowly — why  didn't  the  crea- 
ture ran  ?  She  heard  him  precede  the 
visitor  along  the  hall— they  reached 
the  door  of  the  library — It  was  opened, 
and  she  put  her  hand  before  her  eyes, 
bending  them  on  her  embroidery,  and 
stooped  forward  to  conceal  her  flutter; 
and  the  Fcrvant,  in  a  perfectly  calm 
and  equable  tone,  announced Cap- 
tain Sloperton. 

The  Captain  entered  with  rather 
more  than  the  usual  amount  of  melan- 
choly sweetness  in  his  aspect.  He 
saw  her  start  at  his  name—he  saw  the 
deep  flush  on  her  face  turn  to  un- 
usual paleness  as  he  approached — he 
felt  her  hand  tremble  as  he  took  it, 
and  noticed,  too,  a  tremor  in  her  voice. 
And  the  Captain,  in  the  plenitude  of 
his  pride  and  power,  felt  a  mixture  of 
exultation  and  pity  in  the  thought 
that  his  presence  could  occasion  such 
decided  and  interesting  emotion.  She 
had  concealed  her  feelings  cleverly 
enough  hitherto^but  he  had  known 
—yes,  he  had  been  perfectly  certain, 
even  before  that  jewel  of  a  girl,  Fillett, 
had  told  him  the  true  state  of  affairs 
— that  Lady  Lee  couldn*t  keep  up  the 
farce  long:  gad,  sir,  he  had  half  a 
mind  topunisb  her  hvpocrisy  by  affect* 
ing  indifference  in  his  turn — *twould 
serve  her  right ;  but  no,  he  would 
strike  while  the  iron  was  hot,  and 
while  he  was  flushed  with  bis  success 
at  having  got  rid  of  Fane;  yes,  he 
would  push  his  advantage  at  once,  and 
settle  the  business. 

Never  had  the  Captain^s  voice  been 
more  softly  seductive,  or  his  eyes  more 
expressive,  than  when,  gently  press- 
ing I^dy  Lee's  hand,  and  retaining  It 
as  long  ti^  he  was  allowed  (which 
wasn't  very  long),  he  said,  **  How  ia 
my  fair  cousin  to-dav?"  The  Cap- 
tain was  fond  of  alluding  to  the  rela- 
tionship— it  gave  him  the  right  to 
appear  a  little  more  intimate  than 
others  ;  and  while  taking  a  chair  near 
her,  and  placing  his  hat  on  the  table, 
he  continued  to  regard  her  with  a  sad, 
serious  air,  which  he  did  not  doubt 
was  inexpressibly  affecting. 

She  felt  dreadfully  impatient :  first, 
there  was  the  disappointment ;  next, 
the  Captain's  Iclsnrely  manner  indi- 


cated that  his  visit  might  not  be  a 
short  one ;  and,  if  Fane  should  come 
while  he  was  here,  the  opportunity  so 
watched  and  longed  for  might  be  lost. 
But  that  must  not  be ;  she  would  be 
as  cold  to  Captain  Sloperton  as  pos- 
sible—even uncivil,  if  necessary,  ra- 
ther than  suffer  the  chance  of  that. 
Nothing  could  well  be  farther  from 
the  thoughts  of  the  ill-starred  Sloper- 
ton than  the  idea  that  his  presence 
was  unwelcome.  *^  I'll  give  her  a 
little  time  to  collect  herself,  poor 
thing,"  he  thought— so  he  said  aloud, 
motioning  gracefully  towards  the  open 
book  on  the  table,  **  May  I  ask  the 
subject  of  your  studies  ?" 

Lady  Lee  took  the  book  from  the 
table,  and  handed  it  to  him  for  an- 
swer. 

"  Ah, — Corinne,*^  he  said ;  "  a  love- 
tale.  Do  you  know,"  said  the  Cap- 
tain, turning  towards  her  with  charm- 
ing confidence,  *^  do  you  know,  I'm  so 
fflad  you've  been  reading  a  love- tale. 
If  I  had  been  asked  by  any  one  on  my 
road  hither.  How  would  you  like  to 
find  your  cousin  employed  ?  I  should 
have  answered.  By  ail  means  in  read- 
ing Corinne" 

''Still  a  little  fluttered,"  thought 
the  Captain,  glancing  at  her,  as  she 
bit  her  lip  and  made  a  slight  gesture 
of  Impatience. 

*'I  am  enchanted,  too,  at  finding 
yon  alone,"  went  on  Sloperton.  *'  Your 
two  young  friends  are  charming  girls, 
my  (fear  cousin,  yet  I  should  never 
have  forciven  their  presence  to-day." 

Lady  Lee  turned  her  face  quickly 
towanis  him  with  a  look  of  surprijie — 
snatching  at  the  same  moment  her 
band  (which  he  offered  to  take)  hast- 
ily away. 

The  Captain  was  not  the  best-tem- 
pered man  in  the  world — "Really," 
he  said,  affecting  to  smile,  while  he 
turned  scarlet  with  anger — ''nally, 
if  you  are  so  cruel,  I  shall  be  drivtn 
to  imitate  our  friend  Far^e,  who  went 
by  the  coach  this  morning." 

Went  by  the  coach,  this  moining  t 
He  was  gone,  then — she  should  not 
see  him,  and  there  would  be  co  ex- 
planation. Unkind,  not  to  give  her 
one  chance  c»f  doing  herself  ju^lice  f 
She  wished  her  visitor  would  leave 
her  that  she  might  cry. 

Such  were  her  thoughts ; — but  Slop- 
erton, doomed  to  accvmnlate  upon  his 
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devoted  head,  that  moniing,  the  larg- 
est amonnt  of  her  displeasure  that  his 
evil  genios  could  procure  him,  misin- 
terpreted her  silence  and  agitation. 
He  thought  her  emotion  proceeded 
from  his  threat  of  leaving  her. 

**  You  must  not  always  take  me  at 
my  word,"  he  said,  smiliug  more  en- 
chantingly  than  ever.  *'  Do  you  not 
know — are  yon  not  now  in  your  heart 
perfectly  convinced  that  it  would  be 
utterly  impossible  for  me  to  leave  you? 
What  has  brought  me  so  constantly 
to  the  Heronry  but  my  inability  to 
exist  ezeept  in  your  presence  ?  What 
brings  me  here  now,  except  to  de- 
clare the  fact?  My  dear  cousin! — 
may  I  hope  that  title  will  soon  be  ex- 
changed for  a  nearer  one?" 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  calm  con- 
fidence with  which  the  Captain  uttered 
this  speech.  He  spoke  it  as  if  it  were 
a  mere  matter  of  form,  rendered  ne- 
cessary by  female  prejudice,  but  insig- 
nificant in  itself.  Lady  Lee  rose  from 
her  chair,  and  seemed  to  her  as- 
tounded wooer  to  look  down  upon  him 
from  an  immeasurable  height,  while 
she  addressed  him. 

**And  your  intention  in  coming 
here  to-day,"  she  said,  "  was  really, 
then,  to  make  this  declaration?" 

The  Captain,  utterly  confounded  by 
her  look  and  voice,  only  replied  by  a 
bow,  laying,  at  the  same  time,  his 
hand  upon  his  heart,  with  some  dimi- 
Dutton  of  his  customary  grace. 

She  was  too  vexed  to  be  sarcastic, 
or  perhaps  his  rejection  might  have 
been  conveyed  with  some  little  scorn 
of  language  as  well  as  of  look.  And, 
indeed,  it  was  not  without  difficulty 
that  she  repressed  her  impatience  at 
being,  at  such  a  juncture,  fooled  with 


"No,"  said  Lady  Lee—** no!  I 
must  not  leave  you  in  doubt.  I  must 
not  leave  any  opening  for  a  renewal 
of  the  subject.  I  thank  you,  but  it  is 
impossible." 

Sloperton  stretched  out  his  hand  to- 
wards hers.  He  had  a  whole  battery 
of  arguments  and  looks  and  sighs  in 
reserve.  But  she  drew  back  from  him 
hastily. 

**  You  must  not  persist,"  she  said, 
in  a  severe  tone;  **  I  am  altogether 
in  earnest."  This,  however,  the  in- 
fatuated wooer  could  not  believe. 
"  Ah ! "  he  thought,  "  Tve  been  a 
little  too  abrupt,  and  that's  what 
makes  her  restive; — women  like  a 
touch  of  sentiment  in  these  mat- 
ters." 

**  My  plainness,"  said  he,  **  has 
offended  you,  but  *twas  all  owing  to 
the  sincerity  of  my  passion  "  (Lady 
Lee*s  lip  curled  at  the  word).  *'  Pray 
ascribe  it  to  that,"  he  went  on,  **  and 
believe  that  I  am  filled  with  the  most 
rapturous  sensations,  though  I  have 
perhaps  failed  to  express  them.  Oh, 
yes!"  said  the  Captaiu,  sliding  from 
his  chair  on  to  one  knee,  laying  his 
hand  on  his  heart,  and  speaking  in 
musical  and  plaintive  tones,  *^  the 
most  rapturous — the  most  devoted — 
the  most  unchangeable— the— the" — 

"  Spare  your  eloquence,  sir,"  said 
Lady  Lee.  **  Believe  me,  it  will  not 
avail.  How  long,"  she  added,  chang- 
ing her  tone  from  contempt  to  anger, 
as  she  saw  him  prepare  to  renew  his 
protestations — **  how  long  will  your 
ingenious  vanity  continue  to  mislead 
you  ?  Ask  yourself,  sir,  what  share 
it  has  had  in  your  mistake  and  your 
discomfiture ;  and  forgive  me  if  1  con- 
vince you  of  my  sincerity  by  leaving 


the  very  counterfeit  and  caricature  of    you."    So  saying,  she  swept  from  the 


passion. 

So  she  repealed,  "  And  you  really 
came  here  to  say  this  1 " 

'*  Is  it  so  very  incredible?"  asked 
the  Captain,  beginning  to  feel  an  un- 
easy donbt  as  to  his  ultimate  success. 

"  I  hear  it  with  pain  and  surprise," 
she  said.  "  The  idea  is  so  new  that  it 
startles  me." 

**  Compose  yourself,"  said  the  Cap- 
tain, soothingly.  **  However  charm- 
ing it  might  be  to  hear  your  con- 
sent nttered  in  words,  I  would  not 
distress  you  for  the  world.  Let  silence 
convey  It." 


room  with  a  swift,  impatient  step. 

For  a  moment  Sloperton  remained 
on  his  knee,  gazing  after  her  with  a 
countenance  which,  though  both  sad 
and  serious,  did  not  present  its  usual 
combination  of  those  elements  of  ex- 
pression. There  was  a  very  genuine 
look  of  astonishment  and  mortification 
in  his  eyes  and  half-opened  mouth — 
the  latter  showing  a  little  dark  aper- 
ture under  the  mustache.  Was  he 
dreaming  ?  Was  it,  indeed,  true  that 
he,  Cecil  Sloperton,  whose  conquering 
motto  was  brief  as  Caosar^s,  had  been, 
not  merely  rejected,  which  of  i 
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seemed  impossible  enough,  but  re- 
jected with  scorn? 

Very  pale,  and  with  a  numb,  tin- 
gling sensation,  he  gathered  up  his  hat, 
gloves,  and  cauc,  and  went  out  into  the 
ball.  A  servant  stepped  forward  to 
let  him  out :  he  dared  not  look  at  the 
man — what  if  the  fellow  had  been  lis- 
tening, and  heard  Ladj  Lee*8  rejec- 
tion of  him  !  He  almoj<t  fancied  he 
detected  derision  in  the  man's  face 
and  attitude  as  he  held  open  the  door 
for  him— nay,  the  very  groom  who 
held  his  bridle  and  stirrup  seemed,  to 
his  jealous  sensitiveness,  to  be  strug- 
gling with  some  secret  joke — at  Ms 
expense,  of  course. 

As  he  rode  away,  the  scene  began 
to  re-enact  itself  in  his  mind.  The 
Captain's  feminine  vanity,  thus  sharply 
wounded,  shrieked  out  like  Venus, 
when  she  felt  the  spear  of  Dioroed. 
lie  cursed  the  whole  household — be 
cursed  himself— he  cursed  Bagot,  who 
had  got  the  money  which  he,  Sloper- 
ton,  had  so  sagaciously  and  thriftily 
invested  in  the  purchase  of  his  own 
great  mortification.  No  doubt  (he 
said  to  himself)  Bagot  knew  what 
the  result  would  be  when  he  inveigled 
him  into  the  bargain— no  doubt  he 
was  at  this  moment  laughing  at  him 
for  a  fool !  And,  truly,  Bagot  might, 
with  great  pn»priety,  have  applied  to 
him  the  wurds  of  Falstaff,  ''  Master 
Shallow,  I  owe  you  a  thousand 
pounds.'' 

Such  were  the  thoughts  that  accom- 
panied him  in  his  homeward  ride  to 
bis  loilgings.  He  lodged  in  the  main 
street  uf  Doddington,  with  an  ancient 
widow,  retired  from  business.  The 
ancient  niidow  had  a  niece.  Miss 
Finkle,  small,  pale,  and  attenuated, 
and  who.  owing  partly  Co  these  acci- 
dents of  nature,  partly  to  an  acidity 
of  temper,  had,  contrary  to  her  own 
wish,  remained  unmarried,  though 
some  time  past  her  youth.  It  would 
have  been  better  for  this  damsel's 
comfort,  both  of  body  and  mind, 
had  the  Captain  never  come  to  lodge 
there,  fur  she  not  only  fell,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  hopelessly  and  distract- 
edly in  love  with  him,  but,  with  a 
hope  of  appearing  to  the  best  advan- 
tage in  his  eyes,  wore  such  tight  shoes 
and  dresses  that  she  could  scarcely 
either  walk  or  breathe,  and  was  ra- 
pidly reducing  herself  to  the  oonditkm 


of  a  consumptive  cripple.  She  had 
been  hitherto  decidedly  nnpopuUr 
with  her  neigbl>onr8,  whom  she  had 
frequently  exasperated  by  her  acer- 
bities ;  but  the  sentiments  of  many  of 
her  young  female  acquaintances  ap- 
peared to  have  undergone  of  late  a 
magical  change  in  her  favour.  They 
became  assiduous  in  their  visits,  and, 
setting  at  nought  the  little  defects 
which  had  formerly  offended  them  in 
Miss  Finkle's  deportment,  they  were 
running  in  and  out  all  day  long,  on 
the  speculation  of  meeting  the  Captain 
00  the  stairs ;  and  when  that  desired 
event  took  place,  they  would,  accord- 
ing to  their  several  dispositions,  either 
pass  him  with  an  air  of  austere  and 
virtuous  unconsciousness,  or  tnm  their 
backs,  and  run  off  giggling. 

Some  of  these  admiring  nymphs  had 
assembled  in  Miss  Pinkie's  sitting- 
room  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  re- 
turning Adonis. 

*^  He's  coming,  Maria ! "  said  Miss 
Tiddy,  a  short,  plump  girl,  thrusting 
herself  between  Miss  Brown  and  Miss 
Simpson,  who  monopolised  the  win- 
dow. 

**  Well,  you  needn't  push  me,  dear, 
if  he  is!"  said  Miss  Simpson,  snap- 
pishly— for  her  nose  had  been  unbe- 
comingly flattened  against  the  window 
by  Miss  Tiddy's  onset. 

"  Isn't  he  lovely  V"  murmured  Miae 
Nopetty,  a  slfuder  damsel  with  lan- 
guishing black  eyes,  whose  father  kept 
a  circulating  library.  **  He's  the  imidge 
of  Ix)rd  Reginald  de  Courcy  in  the 
*PeriU  of  Passion.'" 

^liss  Finkle  had  kept  away  from  the 
window  that  she  might  be  ready  to 
run  down  and  open  the  door  to  the 
Captain. 

''  If  I  did  admire  him,  Td  die  before 
I'd  show  it  so  much,"  she  said,  with 
virtuous  indignation,  to  Miss  Nopetty, 
who  had  got  on  a  chair  to  look  out  of 
the  window  over  the  heads  of  her 
friends.  *'  Do  get  off  the  chair,  Hem- 
ma — I  wonder  you  ain't  ashamed.** 
This  snub  was  ungracious,  to  say  the 
least,  for  Mi^^s  Nopetty  had  lately 
been  beaten  by  her  father  for  bring- 
ing novels  surreptitiously  to  Miss 
Finkle,  gratiii,  out  of  pure  friendship. 

**  For  my  part,  I  wonder  what  yoo 
all  see  in  the  man,"  said  grim  Miss 
Brown,  who  bad  been  watching  at 
the  window  longer  than  any  oi  tbeVf 
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and  who,  like  Chili  vihegar,  was  sonr 
thoQgb  ardent. 

Unconscious,  for  once,  of  the  atten- 
tion he  excited,  Sloperton  dismounted 
and  entered  his  lodgings.  Neither  the 
hospitable  smile  of  the  martyred  Miss 
Flnkle,  as  she  opened  the  door,  nor 
the  openly- admiring  glances  of  Miss 
Tiddy  and  Miss  Nopetty,  nor  the 
sidelong  ones  of  Miss  Simpson  and 
Miss  Brown,  shed  any  gleam  of  com- 
fort into  the  Captaiu^s  breast  as  he 
walked  hastily  up-stairs.  Not  one 
look  or  sign  of  notice  did  he  vouchsafe 
in  return  before  he  slammed  the  door 
of  his  sitting-  room.  There  was  a  pink 
and  perfumed  note  on  the  table  (ex- 
actly like  one  stuck  conspicuously  in 
the  frame  of  the  mirror  over  the 
mantelpiece),  which  the  Captain 
snatched  up,  but,  instead  of  reading 
it,  wrenched  it  in  twain,  with  an  im- 
proper expression,  and  flung  the  frag- 
ments into  the  grate ;  while  his  ser- 
vant, coming  into  the  room  with  a 
message,  was  dismissed  with  a  vehe- 
ment abruptness  that  testified  to  his 
extreme  discomposure.  It  was  long 
since  he  had  been  so  ruffled,  for  his 
habitual  successes  had  ill  prepared 
him  to  sustain  a  repulse.  If  he  could 
have  found  comfort  anywhere,  it  would 
have  been  in  that  room,  for  on  the 
walls  were  multiplied  pictures  of  the 
object  of  his  tenderest  devotion— viz., 
himself.  He  was  represented  in 
chalks,  and  water-colours,  and  oils; 
sitting,  standing,  reading,  and  riding ; 
in  plain  clothes  and  undress  and  full 
dress;  with  his  helmet  beside  him, 
and  with  it  on  his  head.  In  the  con- 
templation of  these  he  always  found 
solace,  but  now  he  didn't  even  look 
mt  them. 

He  sat  revolving  the  direst  projects 
of  revenge.  He  would  marry  the 
handsomest,  most  accomplished,  and 
most  fashionable  girl  he  could  find, 
and  bring  her  down  to  Doddington  to 
harrow  up  the  sonl  of  the  then  too- 
late-repentant  Lady  I-»ee.  He  would 
seek  an  opportunity  to  meet  her,  and 
wither  her  by  his  calm  scorn.  He 
would  insult  Hagot,  who,  after  fleecing 
him,  was  doubtless  now  enjoying  his 
discomfiture— even  Kitty  Fillett  was 
Hiclmied  in  these  schemes  of  ven- 
geance. 

In  this  humour  he  was  found  by  Mr 
Oates,  who  came  rattling  up-stairs 


like  a  tornado,  followed  by  a  buU-dog 
and  two  terriers.  Mr  Oates^s  own 
spirits  were  so  high  as  to  be  altogether 
out  of  the  reach  of  calamity,  which 
rendered  him  by  no  means  a  desirable 
companion  in  the  present  low  state  of 
Sloperton*s;  and  the  Captain  asked 
him,  with  some  irritation,  "  Whether 
the  fact  of  his  having  nerves  of  his 
own  like  fiddle-strings  entitled  him  to 
torture  other  people's  with  his  infernal 
clatter  ?  " 

"  Beg  pardon  ofyour  nerves,  Nobby," 
said  the  irreverent  Mr  Oates,  seating 
himself  on  the  table,  and  dangling 
one  leg  to  and  fro.  '^  Don't  faint 
yet,  there's  a  good  fellow,  as  I've 
something  to  tell  you.  Shall  I  borrow 
a  smelling-bottle  from  Ribs-aud- 
ankles  ?  "  (This  was  Mr  Oates's  so- 
briquet for  Miss  Finkle,  in  allusion  to 
the  most  prominent  features  of  her 
anatomy.) 

Sloperton  put  on  a  look  of  lofty  con- 
tempt, but  did  not  sucoeed  in  discon- 
certing the  audacious  Mr  Oates  in  the 
least. 

"  Sloper,  my  boy,"  said  that  gentle- 
man, "I  wish  you  had  waited  for  my 
advice  before  you  paid  forfeit  in  that 
Goshawk  business.  I  stood  to  my 
bet,  you  know — 'twas  only  fifty ;  be- 
sides, my  maxim  is,  If  you  lose  you 
lose,  and  there's  an  end  on't." 

"  What !— don't  you  think  I  got 
well  out  of  it  ?  "  said  Sloperton. 

"  Pooh  1 "  said  Oates ;  "  'twas  a 
plant — a  regular  do.  Just  listen,  now, 
how  I  discovered  it.  I  had  mentioned 
the  matter  to  Chick,  a  sporting  friend 
of  mine,  who  is  training  a  horse  quietly 

down  at .    I  mentioned  you  had 

a  heavy  bet  against  the  mare,  and 
asked  him  to  find  out  all  he  could  about 
her.  Now  it  so  happened,  that  not 
long  ago  he  observed  Seager  and  an- 
other man,  who,  from  his  description, 
must  be  old  I^e,  entering  a  stable 
very  early  in  the  morning.  They  had 
a  mare  brought  out  to  try,  and  Chick 
saw  her  come  back  lame." 

**  Good  God  !  you  don't  say  so  1 " 
exclaimed  Sloperton,  who  listened 
with  suddenly-aroused  interest. 

"  Lame,  and  no  mistake,"  repeated 
Oates.  **  Well,  upon  hearing  from 
me,  and  coupling  what  I  had  told  him 
with  what  he  had  seen,  he  went  to  the 
stable  quietly,  to  try  and  pump  the 
groom  in  charge  of  the  mare  ;  but  he 
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was  cloee,  Mid  wonldn^t  peach— said 
the  mare  waa  all  right,  aod  'twas  onlj 
her  way  of  going.  Bat,  la  a  day  or 
two  afterwards,  the  groom  comes  to 
my  friend  Chick,  and  tells  him  that 
Seager  bad  been  fool  enough  to  thrash 
him  soandiy  for  some  neglect,  and  la 
revenge  be  would  tell  him,  now,  that 
the  mare  was  dead  lame,  and  that  the 
^  vet,*  whose  name  he  mentioned,  be- 
licved  8he*d  got  navicular.  I  always 
tbongbt  that  Seager  a  bit  of  m  leg. 
Ain*t  yon  sorry,  now,  Sloper,  that  yoa 
paid  away  yonr  money  so  easilpr  ?  ** 
*^  No,"  said  Sloperton,  grinding  his 
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teeth ;  **  I  never  was  so  glad  of  any- 
thing in  my  life.  I*d  have  paid  doable 
the  money,  cheerfally,  for  the  chance 
it  gives  me.  Ton  say  he  thinks  the 
other  man  was  Lee  ?  ** 

*^  So  be  says ;  bat  that's  easily 
foand  oat  from  the  groom.  Besidest 
yoa  can  ascertain  whether  Lee  was, 
or  was  not,  at  the  Heronry  about 
that  time." 

"  Exactly,"  said  Sloperton.  "  We 
mast  follow  this  up.  Only  let  as  bring 
it  home  to  'em,  Oates,  my  boy,  and  I 
shall  think  the  money  well  bestowed. 
I'll  push  the  thing  to  the  atmost." 


cnAPTcm  XXXV. 


Sloperton  lost  no  time  in  pursuing 
the  trace  thus  afforded  him.  He 
questioned  the  groom  himself,  who 
confirmed  his  previous  statement  as 
to  the  lameness  of  the  mare  and  the 
nature  of  it,  and  afforded  conclusive 
evidence  that  the  stranger  who  had 
accompanied  his  master  was  Colonel 
Bagot  Loo.  Ho  tried  also  to  sound 
the  veterinary  surgeon,  but  that 
gentleman  was  never  to  be  found 
when  wanted  in  the  business,  and 
there  was,  therefore,  reason  to  sup- 
pose he  was  in  the  interests  of  the  op- 
posite party.  However,  the  materials 
collected  being  laid  before  an  eminent 
man  of  law,  were  at  once  pronounced 
by  him  sufficient  to  support  proceed- 
ings for  fraud  against  S^iger  and  the 
Colonel ;  and  Sloperton,  still  smarting 
from  his  recent  repulse  and  losses,  lost 
no  time  in  commencing  a  prosecution. 

The  first  notice  of  this  was  a  terrible 
shock  to  Bagot.  He  cowered  beneath 
it,  bid  himself  at  the  Heronr>',  and 
would  see  no  one  except  his  confede- 
rate Seager. 

But  in  a  little  while  he  began  to 
hold  up  bis  head  again.  By  a  curious 
mental  process,  commoa  in  such  cases, 
he  began  himself  to  receive  the  colour- 
ing which  he  had  wished  to  give  to 
the  transaction  as  the  true  one.  He 
actually  persuaded  himself  that  be  had 
been  from  the  ffrst  ignorant  and  un- 
suspicious of  the  mare's  true  state; 
that,  in  recommending  Sloperton  to 
pay  forfeit,  he  had  ^ven  nim  con- 
scientious advice,  quite  independent 
of  any  hint  to  that  effect  from  Seager ; 
ud  that  he,  Bagot,  had  been  merely 


an  innocent  tool  in  the  whole  busi- 
ness, and  was  now  an  extremely  ill- 
used  man.  So  completely  did  ho  sur- 
render himself  to  this  delusion,  that 
he  even  reasoned  on  the  like  imagi- 
nary grounds  iu  his  conversations 
with  Seager ;  and  that  gentleman,  far 
from  contradicting,  rather  encouraged 
the  hallucination,  which  he  privately 
chuckled  over  as  one  of  the  best  jokes 
he  had  ever  beard,  and  only  regretted 
that  the  delicate  nature  of  the  subject 
prevented  him  from  sharing  bis  amuse- 
ment with  some  appreciating  friend. 

**You  know,"  poor  Bagot  would 
say,  over  his  grog,  **you  know  the 
mare  went  splendidly  that  morning — 
a  most  astonishing  mare.  Very  well, 
I  was  Sloperton's  friend,  von  see— as 
good  a  friend  as  ever  be  had;  by 
Jupiter,  sir,  he  knew  nothing  at  all 
about  billiards  till  I  showed  him.  I 
was  the  man  that  showed  him  how  to 
cut  in  the  red  off  the  spot,  and  how 
to  bring  both  balls  back  into  baulk, 
and  haU'-a-doaeo  other  good  strokes. 
Well,  sir,  what  was  more  natural  than 
for  me  to  give  him  m  bit  of  friendly 
advice? — though,  to  be  aare,  it  was 
against  yoor  interests — but  that 
cottldn't  be  helped,  yoa  know,  Seager." 

Seager  would  look  at  him  fixedly, 
with  a  comical  expression  in  his  bard, 
unwinking  eye,  but  with  perfect 
gravity. 

'*  Therefore,"  Bagot  would  go  on« 
with  an  argumeotative  motion  of  his 
head,  '*  therefore,  though  'twas,  aa  I 
say,  contrary  to  your  interests,  and 
though  yoo,  Seager,  were  also  a  friead 
of  muM  that  I  had  a  great  reg trd  for, 
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▼et,  as  a  man  of  honour—as  a  man  of 
honour  and  uprightness,  who  likes  to 
see  everything  upon  the  square,  I  was 
in  duty  bound  to  giro  him  the  advice 
which  I  did.  *•  Tve  seen  the  mare,*  I 
said  to  him ;  ^  I  know  what  she  can 
do.  YouVe  a  young  man ;  Tve  had 
great  experience — pay  the  forfeit.' 
And  now,  damme,  sir,  he  turns  round 
upon  me  in  the  most  ungrateful  and 
nngentlemanly  way,  and  says  I  got 
him  into  the  trap — says,  by  gad,  sir, 
'twas  my  fault."  And  the  poor  Colo- 
nel, with  a  profound  conviction  of  the 
ingratitude  of  mankind  in  general,  and 
of  Sloperton  in  particular,  would  shake 
his  head,  and  bury  his  red  nose  in  his 
tumbler. 

*'  What  a  shocking  thing  'twould 
be,"  Mr  Seagcr  would  remark,  with 
grave  irony,  **  if  Sloperton  should 
persuade  the  jury  to  believe  him. 
Quite  horrible,  you  know — and  the 
law  is  infernally  uncertain.  Lots  of 
innocent  people  get  shopped,  you 
know." 

"Jury,  sir!"  Bagot  would  roar; 
**  there's  nothing  to  go  to  a  jury. 
Twill  never  come  into  court,  sir  1 " 

If  it  never  had  come  into  court, 
that  would  have  been  owing  less  to 
the  excellence  of  Bagot's  case  than  to 
the  exertions  of  Seager.  That  gen-, 
tlcman  was  now  in  his  clement— bul- 
lying and  bribing  witnesses,  suppress- 
ing evidence,  here  and  there  invent- 
ing a  little,  and  throwing  out  hints 
for  the  guidance  of  his  legal  advisers 
which  impressed  those  gentlemen  with^ 
a  great  idea  of  his  astuteness.  Plots 
and  counterplots,  concealed  efforts  at 
compromise,  incessant  attempts  to 
discover  the  enemy's  weak  points  and 
to  conceal  his  own,  and  frequent  con- 
sultations with  low  attorneys  accus- 
tomed to  dirty  work,  enlivened  his 
existence,  and  called  all  his  faculties 
into  play;  and,  as  the  racing  season 
was  luckily  drawing  to  a  close,  he 
was  able  to  lend  his  undivided  ener- 
gies to  the  business. 

Meanwhile  they  were  out  on  bail 
till  the  trial  should  come  on.  To  find 
security  for  this  bail,  and  to  meet  the 
more  pressing  demands  of  the  trades- 
men in  town,  who,  by  arresting  him, 
might  just  now  have  placed  bim  in  an 
extremely  awkward  predicament,  had 
nearly  exhausted  all  Bagot^s  hard- 
earned   thousand   pounds.      He   at 


first  joined  Seager  in  bis  efibrts,  es« 
pecially  in  the  matter  of  the  compro- 
mise, to  effect  which  he  would  have 
given  Sloperton  notes  of  hand  to  any 
amount;  but  Sloperton's  nature  was 
vindictive,  and  had  these  offers  been 
as  substantial  as  they  were  munifi- 
cent, he  would  have  rejected  them. 
The  Captain,  with  a  firmness  that 
showed  how  deeply  his  vanity  had 
been  wounded,  steadily  insisted  on 
his  pound  of  flesh  ;  and  Bagot,  taking 
Seager's  advice  to  leave  the  manage- 
ment of  the  business  to  him,  went 
back  to  the  Heronry  and  drank  harder 
than  ever. 

He  was  not,  however,  allowed  to 
remain  here  undisturbed.  Applica- 
tions for  money  from  Seager,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  on  the  war,  were 
frequent  and  pressing.  Besides  this, 
many  of  the  tradesmen  to  whom  he 
was  indebted,  aware  of  the  proceed- 
ings pending  against  him,  became 
loud  in  their  demands  for  payment, 
accompanying  them  with  threats  in 
case  of  non-compliance ;  and  Bagot, 
foreseeing  that  an  arrest  for  debt 
would  not  only  prevent  him  from 
doing  all  in  his  power  to  prevent  the 
trial  from  taking  place,  but  would 
also  prevent  his  evading  the  penalty 
of  the  law  in  case  of  judgment  being 
given  against  him,  was  driven  to 
satisfy  them  with  something  more 
substantial' than  fair  words,  and  to 
pay  the  more  menacing  in  full.  IMr 
Dubblcy,  too,  was  urgent  for  payment 
— or  rather  Mr  Dubbley's  lawyer, 
for  the  recovery  of  the  debt  was  now 
in  legal  hands;  and  though  Bagot 
did  not  fear  that  the  Squire  would 
really  proceed  to  extremities  against 
him,  yet  his  conduct  served  greatly 
to  add  to  the  embarrassments  of  the 
unfortunate  Colonel. 

Seager  had  not  failed  to  hint  to  the 
Colonel  the  expediency  of  using  his 
position  as  guardian  to  Julius  to  ob- 
tain a  present  supply.  Bagot  would 
not  have  hesitated  to  do  this — shel- 
tering his  conscience,  as  usual,  under 
the  plea  of  its  being  merely  a  loan,  to 
be  repaid  hereafter — but  it  was  not 
in  his  power.  His  guardianship  of 
the  young  baronet  was  personal, 
merely—the  property  being  managed 
by  trustees,  who,  as  Bagot  had  al- 
ready ascertained  bv  experiment, 
would  not  permit  any  infringement  of 
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the  interests  of  their  roang  charge, 
however  plansiblj  it  might  be  veiled, 
nor  indeed  any  interference  on  his 
part.  Apprised  of  the  nselessness  of 
any  attempt  of  this  kind,  Seager  be- 
came loader  and  more  direct  in  his 
insinuations  as  to  the  wrong  Bagot 
had  suffered  by  the  interposition  of 
the  present  heir  between  him  and 
afHuence.  ^'  Once  rid  of  that  little 
beggar,"  Seager  ventured  to  say,  "  we 
should  go  throngh  this  infernal  busi- 
ness with  flying  colours."  Bagot 
made  no  answer  at  the  time ;  bat 
Seager  noticed  that,  instead  of  pet- 
ting the  boy  as  formerly,  he  now 
once  or  twice  repulsed  him  with  mo- 
roseness. 

**  By  the  Lord,  Lee,**  Seager  said 
one  day,  *^  if  I  had  a  young  ne- 
phew of  that  sort  sticking  in  my 
throat,  Fm  half  inclined  to  think  he 
wouldn't  stick  there  long.  Td  put 
him  on  a  vicious  pony,  or  set  him  to 
play  with  a  dog  that  I  thought  was 
going  mad,  or  try  some  dodge  that 

Save  him  a  chance  of  going  to  king- 
om  come  without  compromising  my- 
self If  he  would  only  pretend  to  be 
dead  for  a  couple  of  months  or  so, 
'twould  answer  our  purpose.  In  the 
mean  time  the  trial  comes  on  in  six 
weeks,  and  no  funds  forthcoming." 

Another  time  Seager,  observing  the 
Colonel  to  be  more  dismal  than  usual, 
told  him,  to  comfort  him,  that  they 
needn't  want  for  money  to  carry  on 
the  business. 

*'  How  so?"  inquired  Bagot,  with 
interest.  **  Where  is  it  to  come 
from  ?  " 

*'  I  didn*t  say  anything  about  it 
before/*  ?aid  Seager,  *'  for,  knowing 
your  srntiments  for  her  ladjship,  I 
thought  'twas  best  to  ascertain  myself 
how  she  was  disposed  to  take'  the 
thing  l^ofore  mentioning  it  to  you ; 
so,  yesterday,  1  went  and  spoke  to 
her  qnietly. '  I  set  before  her  a  strong 

Sictnre  of  persecnted  Innocence"  (here 
eager  winked  facetiously),  "  hinted 
darkly  at  the  mi.^chief  that  threatened 
yon,  spoke  of  the  necessity  of  avoiding 
family  disgrace,  and  finally  told  her 
that  nothing  but  a  supply  of  the  ready 
was  wanting  to  avert  it'" 

"  The  devil  you  did ! "  exclaimed 
Bagot.  **  And  pray,  sir,  who  autho- 
rised yon  to  make  any  application  of 
the  kind  ?    Cnracd  oflcioos ! "  mat- 


tered the  Colonel,  his  lips  trembling 
with  excitement. 

**  To  be  sore,"  said  Mr  Seager, 
ironically,  ••  cursed  officious !  —  oh, 
yes !  Twas  snch  a  pleasure  to  me  to 
undertake  the  office !  —  talking  to 
women  of  that  sort  is  so  much  in  my 
line !  And  her  way  of  treating  me 
was  so  pleasant — not  cool  nor  con- 
temptuous, oh  nol  Didn't  look  at 
me  as  if  I  was  a  toad !  not  in  the 
least  I" 

*'  Well,  sir,"  said  the  Colonel,  pre- 
sently, ^^  and  what  did  she  say  ?  Let 
out  some  spite,  ah  ?  Cool  indiflference, 
with  a  touch  of  venom  for  me?  By 
the  Lord,  I  can  fancy  her — I  can 
fancy  her,  with  her  infernal  lofty 
calmness.  Pretended  pity,  I  sup- 
pose, but  said  I  was  quite  competent 
to  manage  my  own  affairs—wouldn't 
presume  to  interfere  in  them— or 
something  of  that  sort  Oh,  I  know 
her  weli.'^ 

**  Quite  wrong,"  said  Mr  Seager ; 
**  she  said  at  once  that  she  was  ready 
to  assist  you  to  the  utmost  of  her 
power.  You  say  she's  clever,  Lee,  but 
she  seems  to  me  awfully  soft.  She 
sat  down  directly  (luckily,  without 
inquiring  into  the  particulars  of  the 
case),  and  took  pen  and  Ink  to  write 
you  a  message  to  that  effect ;  but  she 
seemed  to  find  some  difficulty  in  ad- 
dressing yon,  for  she  said,  after  tear- 
ing up  two  or  three  sheets,  that  as  I 
8eeme<l  to  be  in  Colonel  Lee's  confi- 
dence, I  would  perhaps  be  good  enough 
#to  deliver  the  message  verbally,  whicn, 
perhaps,  he  would  prefer  to  a  commu- 
nication from  herself" 

"All  sheer  humbug,  sir,"  said 
Bagot ;  "  she  knows  I've  got  power 
over  her,  and  she  wants  to  propitiate 
me — a  sprat  to  catch  a  herring,  sir. 
She  knows  deuced  well  I'd  rather  rot 
than  take  a  sous  fh>m  her." 

**  Why,  of  course,  she  must  have  a 
motive  of  some  kind ;  she  isn't  snch  a 
fool,  yon  may  be  sure,  as  to  offer  all 
this  without  expecting  to  get  some- 
thing by  it.  But  jon  needn't  disturb 
yourself  about  her  motives— all  you 
want  is  her  money." 

"  One  word !  "'i«aid  Bagot,  angrily. 
*'  ril  have  none  of  her  money— not  if 
she  offered  it  on  her  knees.  And  I 
beg  you'll  not  interfere  any  more  in 
that  quarter,  as  you  will  onlv  oblige 
me  to  tell  her  what  I  now  tell  yon**— 
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*'  Weil,**  said  Seager,  "please  y oar- 
self.  Without  a  supply  of  the  need- 
fill  'twill  go  hard  with  us,  and  I  shall 
make  preparations  for  a  bolt ;  I  ad- 
vise you  to  do  the  same." 

Seagerconld  not  comprehend  Bagot^s 
scruples,  which  would  not  allow  him 
to  accept  an  obligation  from  a  person 
he  disliked — more  than  disliked,  in- 
deed, for  his  feelings  towards  Lady 
Lee  had  now  risen  to  positive  hatred. 
He  had  at  once  divined  aright  the 
cause  of  Sloperton's  sudden  acrimo- 


nious hostility;  and  the  account  which 
his  inquiries  elicited  from  the  watch- 
ful Fillett,  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
Captain's  last  visit,  her  ladyship's  ab- 
rupt retirement  to  her  own  room,  and 
Sloperton's  retreat  with  every  appear- 
ance of  discomfiture,  qnite  satisfied 
him  of  the  correctness  of  his  surmise. 
Accordingly,  his  hostility  towards 
Lady  Lee  was  immensely  aggravated 
when  he  considered  her,  in  sedition  to 
former  offences,  as  the  cause  of  bis 
present  anxiety. 


CHAPTBR  XXXTI. 


One  dreary  autumn  afternoon  Bagot 
sat  in  his  room  perusing  a  letter  from 
Seager,  who  had  gone  to  town  to  look 
after  the  business  of  the  trial.  The 
Colonel  abhorred  the  subject  so  much 
that  he  could  scarcely  bring  himself 
to  read  the  details  which  Seager  had 
furnished  him  with — but  at  length  he 
applied  himself  doggedly  to  the  task. 
The  letter  flattered  in  his  hand,  the 
unsteadiness  of  which  had  increased 
so  much  that  he  did  not  trust  himself 
to  shave  more  than  a  very  small  patch 
of  chin,  and  had  let  his  large  grizzled 
whiskers  effect  a  junction  across  his 
upper  lip  through  the  medium  of  a 
larisily  mustache,  exhibiting  alto- 
gether such  a  quantity  of  hair  that 
one  might  have  fancied  he  had  thrust 
his  nose  and  eyea  through  a  hole  in 
an  old  wig. 

Though  Bagot  did  succeed,  aft«r  a 
fashion,  in  excluding  a  belief  in  his 
own  complicity  and  consequent  liabi- 
lity to  disgrace,  yet  it  hovered  round 
him  always  in  an  indefinite  form,  col- 
ouring his  meditations  with  the  most 
sombre  hues,  and  showing  his  fature 
through  a  darkening  medium.  lie 
had  now  made  some  steps,  even  in 
years,  down  the  declivity  of  life,  and 
his  fast  style  of  existence  had  of  coarse 
accelerated  liis  progress.  Old  inti- 
macies were  disappearing,  swallowed 
up  by  matrimony  or  busioefs,  or  the 
grave ;  a  young  set  were  rising  ronnd 
him,  who  reganied  him  donbtfully, 
withhtMhig  both  the  confidence  thoy 
gave  to  those  of  their  own  age,  and  the 
respect  that  should  have  attached  to 
one  of  his.  Their  society  was  more 
necessary  to  him  than  his  to  them, 
and  therefore,  thoagh  he  resented,  at 


first,  such  undue  liberties  as  the  more 
reckless  were  inclined  to  take  with 
him,  and  had  put  several  forward 
young  gentlemen  down  with  great 
majesty,  yet,  finding  that  he  must 
eitherpntup  with  their  irreverent  jokes 
or  else  painfully  narrow  his  circle,  he 
was  fain  to  allow  himself  to  be  re- 
garded in  a  comic  light.  The  loss  of 
this  kind  of  dilapidated  popularity 
would  seem  trifling — but  it  had  almost 
become  Bagot's  all.  What  substitute 
for  it  had  he  to  look  to  ?  Where  was 
the  promise  that  those  comforts  which 
Macbeth  had  learnt  ought  to  accom- 
pany old  age  would  be  his  ?  He  must 
continue  to  be  "  old  Lee  " — '*  that 
precious  old  sinner  the  Colonel " — or 
nothing. 

Mr  Seager's  epistle  being  one  that 
might  be  required  for  future  reference, 
Bagot  opened  a  drawer  filled  with 
old  letters,  in  order  to  put  it  by  after 
reading  it.  With  a  view  of  diverting 
his  mind  from  its  gloom  for  a  moment, 
he  occupied  himself  in  turning  over 
some  of  these.  Presently  he  took  the 
drawer  out,  and  placing  it  on  the 
table  between  himself  and  the  brandy 
bottle,  sat  searching  among  the  heaps 
of  letters,  pometimes  pausing  to  turn 
one  right  side  up  before  flinging  it 
aside.  He  had  not  thought  he  had 
so  many  of  them  by  him  ;  the  writers 
of  some  were  almost  forgotten  in  per- 
son and  name.  It  is  not  a  cheerful 
task,  under  any  circumstances,  this 
of  looking  over  old  letters  —  there 
is  a  sadness  in  glancing  at  bits  of 
the  past  throngh  those  loopholes ; — 
and  a  troubadour  of  our  own  time, 
the  venerable  Milnes,  reading  in  ex- 
treme old  ago  the  epistolary  effusions 
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of  his  yoatb,  was  moved  eveo  to 
verse. 

Bagot,  tboagh  not  poetic,  was  moved 
to  feelings  more  akin  to  poetry  than 
be  would  easily  bave  believed.  Tbe 
gaiety  of  tbese  memories  of  bis  bot 
yoDtli  made  tbe  present  more  dismal 
by  contrast.  There  were  invitations 
to  parties  wbich  Bagot  remember- 
ed to  bave  foand  particularly  jovial. 
Tbere  was  a  letter  from  bis  motber, 
written  to  bim  at  school,  when  tbere 
was  somebody  in  tlic  world  to  care 
about  bim.  Then  be  lighted  on  awbole 
packet  of  letters  with  tbe  superscrip- 
tion of  the  top  one  in  a  female  band, 
and  these  be  opened,  one  by  one.  It 
was  difficult,  even  for  Bagot  himself, 
to  recognise  tbe  hero  of  those  endear- 
ing phrases,  that  affectionate  solici- 
tude, that  eager  interest,  poured  forth 
with  the  warmth  of  an  imaginative 
girl  who  had  been  resolved  to  turn 
defects  into  charms,  and  to  exagge- 
rate the  latter  where  they  existed,  in 
the  red-nosed,  grizzled  reader  who 
now  frowned  at  them  over  bis  eye- 
glasses. He  remembered  that  this 
k>vc  affair  bad  been  a  pleasant  pas- 
time, and  that  these  affectionate  epis- 
tles, ascribing  to  bim  qualities  on 
whose  absence  be  valued  himself,  had 
a  good  deal  diverted  bim  at  the  time. 
Somehow  the  expressions  of  interest 
and  affection  did  not  now  strike  bim 
in  a  jocular  light. 

He  dropt  the  last  of  them  from  bis 
hand,  and  sat  gazing  at  the  wall  with 
eyes  more  watery  than  usnal.  Half- 
formed  visions  of  future  respectability 
Mitted  across  bis  mind — be  was  scarce 
fifty  yet— older  fellows  than  he  mar- 
ried and  settled  down  quietly  every 
day.  Duly  this  cursed  prosecution 
still  hung  between  bim  and  tbe  borl- 
son.  Let  that  be  well  over,  and  he 
would  seriously  think  about  changing 
bis  life.  But  to  get  it  well  over  he 
must  have  money,  and  how  that  was 
to  be  procured  he  did  not  know ;  and 
to  avoid  returning  into  tbe  old  weary 
hopeless  track,  he  took  up  another  let- 
ter. It  was  from  Sir  Joaeph,  written 
before  bis  marriage,  at  a  time  when 
be  was  seriously  ill;  and  it  recom- 
mended to  Bagot*s  care  and  considera- 
tion, as  heir  to  tbe  property,  some 
improvements  the  Baronet  wished  car- 
ried out.  Sir  Joseph  bad  recovered 
from  the  attack,  and  tbe  dremnstanoe 


bad  made  but  slight  impression  on 
Bagot ;  but  now  he  could  not  help 
thinking  what  a  different  position  be 
would  have  been  In  had  his  nephew 
died  then.  As  he  was  dead  now,  it 
would  bave  been  all  the  same  to  him, 
and  what  a  difference  to  Bagot!  There 
would  have  been  no  Lady  Lee,  no 
Julius,  no  impending  disgrace. 

Presently  Bagot  put  away  his  let- 
ters, took  bis  bat,  and  set  out  to  walk 
over  to  Monkstone.    In  two  or  three 

Erevious  interviews,  bis  creditor,  Mr 
^ubbley,  who  could  not  quite  divest 
himself  of  bis  respect  for  Bagot,  bad 
professed  great  regret  at  the  proceed- 
ings against  bim,  promised  to  stop 
them,  and  renewed  his  assurances  of 
friendship ;  but  no  sooner  had  Bagot 
turned  his  back  than  all  his  promises 
were  forgotten.  On  this  occasion, 
however,  the  Squire  was  either  really 
absent,  or,  as  Bagot  suspected,  had 
denied  himself.  The  Colonel  was 
returning  homeward  in  desponding 
mood,  when,  passing  by  the  Dubbley 
Arms  In  Lansoote,  be  stept  in  to  re- 
fresh himself  with  a  glass  of  brandy 
at  the  bar. 

This  drinking  of  drama  at  the  Dub- 
bley Arms,  when  Bagot  happened  to 
be  passing  of  an  afternoon,  bad  never 
been  a  very  rare  occurrence.  Bagot 
was  not  proud — he  liked  to  keep  up 
bis  popularity  bv  talking  with  the 
people  who  lived  in  the  neighl>our- 
bood  of  the  Heronry,  many  of  whom 
had  known  bim  from  a  boy,  and  be 
would  chat  with  tbe  landlord  or  bis 
guests  for  half  an  hour  together  with 
great  condescension.  Of  late,  Bagot's 
craving  both  for  drams  and  for  society 
bad  increased.  He  had  never  been 
fond  of  being  alone,  but  at  present  his 
own  thoughts  became  speedily  intoler- 
able to  him;  and,  not  caring  under 
present  circumstances  to  venture 
among  his  usnal  aaaodates,  be  became 
doubly  affable  to  his  inferiors. 

Accordingly,  on  tbe  evening  in 
question,  Bagot  entered  as  aforesaid 
for  a  dram.  It  must  not  be  imagined 
that  Bagot  ever  did  this  in  a  way  to 
suffer  kits  of  personal  dignity ;  on  the 
contraiy,  it  increased  his  popularity 
without  diminishing  the  rei4[)ect  in 
wbich  be  was  held.  Tbe  landlord 
was  a  sporting  character,  and  Bagot 
had  therefore  plenty  of  ioquiriea  to 
make  from  bbn— in  the  midal  of  which 
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1m  wonld  iatrodace  the  subject  of  the 
dram  quite  incidentally.  As  there 
happened,  this  evening,  to  be  two  or 
three  farmers  drinking  in  the  bar, 
Bagot,  after  bidding  good  evening  to 
these,  who  stood  up  and  touched  their 
hats  at  his  entrance,  said  to  the  land- 
lord, *' Oblige  me  with  a  glass  of 
aberrj,  James.*'  For  Bagot  did  not 
choose  to  be  heard  asking  for  brandy ; 
but  the  landlord,  understanding  him 
perfectly,  handed  him  a  glass  of 
cognac. 

**  Really,"  said  Bagot,  wiping  his 
mouth  with  his  handkerchief  after 
driuking  it — "  really,  I  was  beginning 
to  feel  quite  exhausted ;  I  don*t  know 
how  I  should  have  got  home  without 
that.** 

The  Colonel  having  finished  his 
brandy,  and  impressed  the  landlord 
and  the  farmers  with  an  almost  op- 

Kiasive  sense  of  his  affability,  was 
ving  the  inn,  when  he  encountered 
at  the  door  an  ancient  man  dressed 
in  a  narrow- brimmed  hat,  a  skin 
waistcoat,  and  black  breeches  and 
stockings.  This  singular  figure  drew 
itself  up  and  saluted  the  Colonel  with 
a  Tery  elaborate,  ceremonious  l>ow. 

Bagot  stared  at  him  for  a  minute. 
••  What  I  the  conjuror,  eh  ?"  he  said. 
**  Come  to  conjure  a  little  money 
out  of  the  villagers'  pockets,  my 
friend?" 

**  My  errand,  sir,"  returned  Mr 
Holmes,  *^  is  of  a  less  cheerful  nature. 
I  am  come  in  search  of  the  sexton." 

"  What  d'ye  want  of  the  sexton  ?  " 
asked  Bagot.    **  Any  bod  v  dead  ?  " 

**  My  little  grandson  departed  this 
life  just  now  in  the  caravan  on  our 
roaa  to  this  place,"  returned  Mr 
Holmes.  *^  Perhaps  you  do  him  the 
hmionr  to  remember  him,  sir — a  child 
about  the  size  of  the  young  gentleman 
you  have  at  home.  Ah,  sir,  you  may 
recollect  I  always  said  he  was  not 
strong  enough  for  the  profession." 

Bagot  stood  gazing  at  the  old  man 
in  deep  thought.  ^^Tll  show  you 
where  the  sexton  lives,"  he  said ;  **  I'm 
ffoing  that  way.  Walk  on  and  I'll 
follow  you." 

Bagot  turned  hastily  into  the  inn, 
swallowed  another  glass  of  brandy, 
and  followed  Mr  Holmes,  who  was 
walking  slowlv  up  tbe  road. 

The  Colonel  walked  for  some  time 
in  silence  beside  the  old  man.     At 
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length  turning  abruptly  to  him,  ^^  Are 
you  rich  ?  "  he  asked. 

**  Rich! "  echoed  Mr  Holmes ;  "your 
worship  is  pleased  to  be  facetious." 

"Give  a  plain  answer,"  growled 
the  Colonel. 

"  Do  you  think,"  returned  the  con- 
juror, pointing  to  his  dress,  and  to 
the  caravan,  which  might  now  be 
descried  in  the  gloom  as  he  indicated 
its  position — "  do  you  think  I  would 
live  like  this  if  I  were  rich,  sir?  No, 
sir ;  if  I  were  rich,  I  would  indulge  my 
taste  for  the  legitimate  drama — I 
would  be  a  theatrical  manager,  sir. 
I  have  been  smothered  all  my  life  by 
poverty." 

"  If  a  way  were  shown  you  to  better 
your  circumstances,  with  little  trouble, 
wonld  you  undertake  the  small  risk 
that  might  attend  it?"  asked  the 
Colonel. 

"  If  your  worship  would  condescend 
to  be  a  little  plainer,  I  could  give  a 
plainer  answer,"  returned  Mr  Holmes. 
"At  any  rate,"  stopping  short  and 
laying  his  hand  on  his  skin  waistcoat 
— "  at  any  rate,  I  could  be  secret." 

"Have  you  told  any  one  of  the 
death  of  this  grandchild  of  yours  ?  '* 
resumed  the  Colonel  presently. 

"No  one!"  answered  the  other. 
"  It  only  took  place  half  an  hour  ago." 

"And  where  is  the  body?"  asked 
Bagot. 

"  If  you'll  do  me  the  honour  to  turn 
aside  from  the  road  here,  I'll  show 
you,"  answered  the  conjuror. 

Bagot  assented.  Tbe  part  of  the 
road  they  had  reached  widened  into  a 
small  green  with  some  geese  feeding 
on  it.  At  the  side  of  this  green  the 
caravan  in  which  Mr  Holmes  and 
bis  family  resided  and  travelled  was 
drawn  up,  the  horse  that  drew  the 
vehicle  being  turned  loose  to  graze. 
A  flight  of  wooden  steps  led  up  to  the 
door,  and  Mr  Holmes  ascending,  held 
it  open,  and  invited  the  Colonel  to 
follow. 

A  lamp  swung  by  brass  chains  from 
the  roof  of  the  interior,  and  by  its 
light  Bagot  saw  the  child's  mother 
seated  by  a  little  bed.  Glancing 
thereon,  the  Colonel  involuntarily  re- 
moved his  hat  out  of  respect,  partly 
for  the  mourner,  partly  for  the  poor 
little  remnant  of  mortality  she  bent 
over.  On  the  outside  of  the  coverlet 
lay  tbe  dead  child,  who  appeared  to 
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have  spent  his  Usfc  boon  in  the 
exercise  of  his  vocation,  for  the  body 
was  dressed  in  the  Little  tight  drawers 
and  hose,  and  the  spangled  doublet, 
in  which  he  had  been  accnstomed  to 
appear  on  the  stage.  The  strange 
dress,  and  the  small,  thin,  sonken 
face,  produced  together  an  effect  as 
quaint  as  mournful. 

Bagot  spoke  a  few  words  in  a  low 
tone  to  the  conjuror,  and  he,  address- 
ing the  woman,  who  did  not  look  up 
at  their  entrance,  told  her  he  had 
business  with  the  gentleman,  and 
wished  to  speak  with  him  alone.  She 
rose,  and,  mechanically  folding  her 
shawl  about  her,  left  the  caravan 
without  any  change  in  the  tearless, 
settled  melancholy  of  her  aspect. 

''  There  isn't  a  better  place  to  talk 
of  business  in  the  whole  world  than  a 
caravan,"  said  Mr  Holmes.  "  There 
are  no  walls,  and  consequently  no 
ears — and  I'd  defy  a  bird  of  the  air  to 
carry  the  matter." 

So  sajiog,  Mr  Holmes  closed  and 
bolted  the  door;  while  the  woman, 
descending  to  the  lowest  step  of  the 
ladder,  seated  herself  there,  and  buried 
her  face  in  her  shawL 

So  she  remained  for  near  an  hour. 
Twice,  during  that  time,  the  door 
above  opened,  and  the  conjuror  put 
bis  wizened  face  out,  but,  appearing 
satisfied  that  nobody  was  within 
bearing,  immediately  withdrew  it 

At  length  the  door  opened  for  tbe 


last  time,  and  Bagot  prepared  te  de- 
scend. 

**  Leave  that  cursed  Ump,*^  be  said, 
turning  on  the  threshold,  with  an 
oath,  and  re-entering,  as  he  observed 
that  Mr  Holmes,  having  detached  the 
cresset  from  the  ceiling,  was  prepar- 
ing obsequiously  to  light  him  down 
the  steps. 

''True— most  true,"  said  the  old 
ffentleman,  blowing  it  out  at  three 
feeble  puffs;  after  which,  with  his 
finger  on  his  lips,  he  came  on  tiptoe 
to  the  door,  and  stretched  his  neck, 
with  theatrical  caution,  in  every  direc- 
tion. ''You  may  come  forth,  sir,** 
be  said  in  a  whisper.  "  Not  a  mouse 
stirring." 

"  So  much  the  better,"  said  Bagot, 
in  whose  eyes  there  was  a  wild  look 
of  excitement.  "  Now,  doa*t  hi\  in 
your  part  of  the  business.  Mind, 
good  treatment,  and  immediate  com- 
pliance with  my  future  directions 
whenever  vou  receive  them,  are  what 
I  bargain  for — ^let  these  conditions  be 
fyfiUed  to  my  satisfaction,  and  your 
reward  shall  be  proportionate." 

Mr  Holmes,  with  elaborate  and 
graphic  pantomime,  patted  his  waist- 
coat several  times,  bowins  deeply, 
and  the  Colonel  descended.  Aher 
Bagot's  figure  had  vanished  in  the 
gloom,  the  conjuror  called  the  woman, 
who  reascended  to  the  caravan,  the 
door  of  which  was  then  dosed  for  the 
night. 
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The  memory  of  her  great  men  is 
the  noblest  treasure  of  a  great  coantrj ; 
to  preserve  it  is  aa  act  of  duty,  to 
bonoar  It  is  an  act  of  justice,  and  to 
Tindicate  it  is  an  act  of  virtue.  But 
the  memory  of  her  statesmen  demands 
the  exertion  of  those  honourable  im- 
pulses in  a  more  vivid  and  vigilant 
degree  than  those  of  any  other  class 
of  eminence.  The  monument  of  a 
Poet  is  in  his  works;  all  the  world 
has  there  the  living  evidence  of  his 
claims  on  posterity.  The  Soldier  has 
pr^aded  all  doubt  by  the  brilliancy 
of  achievements  which  speak  to  the 
nnlversal  conviction.  The  Orator, 
like  the  Poet,  is  to  be  judged  of  by 
the  triumphs  of  his  appeals  to  the 
hearts  and  heads  of  mankind. 

Bat  the  leader  of  national  council 
has  a  peculiar  ordeal  to  undergo 
His  career  must  be  through  the  ordi- 
nary circumstances  of  life,  not,  like 
the  man  of  imagination,  above  them ; 
his  materials  must  bo  the  common 
Inflaences  of  mankind,  not  the  nobler 
faculties  of  exclusive  genius,  dazzling 
eourage,  or  profound  philosophy; 
his  renown  must  grow  out  of  a  long 
struggle  against  the  difficulties  of 
pabUc  events,  the  opposition  of  igno- 
rance, the  stubbornness  of  popular 
prejudice,  the  selfishness  of  individual 
feelings,  and  the  thousand  common- 
place casualties  of  all  things  subject 
to  the  caprice,  frivolity,  or  vices  of 
maa.  He  must  be  content  to  be  mis- 
understood, and  of  course  maligned, 
for  a  time ;  to  have  his  most  honour- 
able motives  arraigned,  his  clearest 
Tiews  pronounced  to  bo  problematic, 
and  his  profoundest  policy  ridiculed, 
even  in  proportion  as  it  is  profound ; 
for  few  men  will  praise  that  which  they 
cannot  penetrate.  The  general  result 
being,  that  the  greatest  statesmen  in 
our  annals  have  been  compelled  to  wait 
for  the  tardy  vindication  of  the  tomb. 

Examples  of  this  moral  injustice, 
yet  almost  natural  necessity,  will 
recur  to  every  reader  of  English  his- 
tory.   In  proof  of  both  the  partial 


judgment  and  the  slow  vindication, 
for  nearly  his  whole  administration 
Pitt  was  assailed  with  every  ontcry 
of  popular  hostility.  That  stately 
tree,  the  noblest  product  of  the  inteU 
lectual  soil  of  England,  was  stripped 
of  branch  and  leaf,  for  year  after 
year,  by  the  blast  of  popular  indigna- 
tion. His  fame  now  flourishes  in  a 
verdure  which  gives  the  promise  of 
an  imperishable  luxuriance.  The 
severest  names  of  faction  were  flung 
on  Burke — pensioner,  partisan,  tool, 
and  knave.  The  nation  now  ap- 
proaches his  monument  only  to  bow 
down  to  the  majesty  of  his  wisdom. 
We  shall  not  quarrel  with  this  law  of 
public  life,  however  we  may  regret 
its  injuries  to  society,  but  we  feel 
that  it  forms  a  stronger  obligation  to 
do  justice  to  those,  to  whom  we  can 
do  no  more  than  lay  our  tribute  on 
the  grave. 

The  late  Lord  Castlereagh  was 
one  of  those  distinguished  men  whose 
honours  are  thus  to  be  paid  only  by 
posterity.  Commencing  public  life  at 
an  early  age,  sustaining  high  office 
with  an  abUity  now  beyond  all  ques- 
tion, and  engaged  in  the  most  impor- 
tant transactions  of  a  time  which 
throws  all  the  past  periods  of  England 
and  of  Europe  into  the  shade,  no  man 
in  Europe  was  more  exposed  to  the 
virulence  of  party  libel,  and  the  vio- 
lence of  popular  irritation.  His  brother, 
and  the  successor  to  the  title,  has 
taken  on  himself  the  duty  of  clearing 
off  all  aspersions  in  the  most  effectusd 
way,  by  the  publication  of  his  Letters 
on  the  chief  subjects  of  his  public  life. 

The  family  of  which  Lord  Castle- 
reagh was  descended  was  originally 
Scotch  —  the  Stewarts  of  Wigtown- 
shire, a  branch  of  the  royal  house  of 
Stewart.  One  of  them,  in  the  reign 
of  James  I.,  settled  in  the  county  of 
Donegal,  on  some  forfeited  land. 
Another  ancestor,  in  the  reign  of 
James  H.,  raised  a  troop  of  horse  for 
the  Protestant  cause,  and  was  attaint- 
ed by  the  popish  king  for  his  religion 
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and  loyalty.  Robert  (the  father  of 
Lord  Castlereagb)  was  raised  to  the 
peerage  by  the  snccesslve  titles  of 
Londonderry,  Castlereagb,  Earl  of 
Londonderry,  and,  finally,  Marqnis 
of  Londonderry  in  1816.  Marry- 
ing a  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Hert- 
ford, he  bad  two  sons,  Alexander, 
who  died  in  infancy,  and  Robert,  bom 
Jnne  18,  1769.  Robert  being  bom 
while  his  father  was  a  baron,  was 
known  in  early  life  only  as  the* 
Hon.  Robert  Stewart.  Receiying  his 
early  instraction  in  Armagh,  he  en- 
tered, at  seventeen,  St  John's,  Cam- 
bridge. At  college  ho  was  distin- 
gnished  for  his  application.  He  next 
made  the  tour  of  Enrope.  On  his 
return  to  Ireland  he  succeeded  in  the 
election  for  the  county,  but  at  the  in- 
ordinate expense  of  £60,000.  In  1793, 
he  was  made  Lieutenant- colonel  of  the 
Derry  Militia,  and  the  next  year  mar- 
ried Lady  Anne  Hobart,  co- heiress  of 
the  Earl  of  Buckinghamshire.  He 
entered  Parliament  in  Opposition,  and 
as  a  Reformer,  and  his  first  speech 
was  on  the  right  of  Ireland  to  trade 
with  India.  But  from  the  time  of 
the  Rebellion  he  voted  with  minis- 
ters ;  and  from  the  giving  of  the  fran- 
chise to  the  Roman  Catholics  in  1793, 
he  abjured  Reform  as  dangerous  to 
the  Constitution. 

Opposition,  then  in  want  of  a  griev- 
ance, took  up  the  cause  of  the  Roman 
Catholics.  Lord  Camden  was  sent  to 
Ireland  as  viceroy ;  and  his  secretary, 
Mr  Felham  (Lord  Chichester),  de- 
clared *^  that  further  concession  was 
impossible;  that  concession  seemed 
only  to  increase  their  demands ;  that 
those  demands  were  Incompatible  with 
the  Protestant  Constitution ;  and  that 
there  he  would  plant  his  foot,  and 
never  consent  to  recede  a  step  farther." 
On  Mr  Pe1ham*s  returning  to  Eng- 
land, Lord  Castlereagb  (whose  father 
had  now  married  Lord  Camden's  sis- 
ter) was  appointed  secretary ;  on 
the  appointment  of  Earl  Comwallis, 
was  continued  in  the  Secretaryship  in 
1799,  and  in  the  next  year  carried  the 

UNION. 

We  are  not  now  about  to  discuss  a 
question  which  was  forced  on  England 
by  circumstances  wholly  irresistible, 
which  was  hated  by  Ireland,  which 
turned  a  brilliant  kingdom  into  a  dis- 
affected   province,    and   which   has 


crowded  the  legislature  of  one  country 
with  venality,  while  it  seems  to  have 
consigned  the  intellectual  progress  of 
the  other  to  stagnation.  But  the 
measure  was  at  once  a  protection  and  a 
punishment.  The  folly  of  party — and 
folly  in  politics  always  has  the  effect  of 
crime— had  given  power  to  a  religion 
which  denies  all  power  to  the  Consti- 
tation  ;  which,  instead  of  peace,  had 
filled  Ireland  with  religious  faction — 
which,  acknowledging  a  foreign  mas- 
ter, extinguishes  allegiance  to  a  Bri- 
tish sovereign — and  which,  adverse 
by  its  faith  to  all  liberty,  insisted  on  a 
supremacy  which  must  have  ended  in 
civil  war. 

The  Union  saved  Ireland  from  beinjr 
a  French  field  of  battle,  or  a  papal 
appanage ;  in  both  instances  a  Pro- 
testant grave.  The  Irish  legislature, 
from  the  year  1793,  when  the  fran- 
chise was  given  to  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic peasantry,  was  popish  by  influ- 
ence; in  a  few  years  it  must  have 
been  popish  by  fact;  through  the 
violence  of  the  priest  and  the  pas- 
sions of  the  people,  it  mast  have 
been  inflamed  into  revolution,  and 
that  revolution  could  have  terminated 
only  in  its  being  a  French  province, 
or  an  English  dungeon. 

But  the  Union  has  extinguished  all 
the  intellectual  progress  of  Ireland. 
She  is  the  land  of  the  Swifts,  Sheri- 
dans,  Burkes,  and  Grattans,  no  longer. 
She  doubtless  gives  birth  to  many  a 
mind  of  the  same  calibre ;  but  they 
perish  in  the  cradle*  It  is  remark- 
able, that,  while  mechanical  skill  can 
scarcely  be  retarded  in  its  coui^se  to 
success,  genius  is  of  difficult  rearing, 
and  is  more  easily  checked  than  any 
other  attribute  of  man.  A  clever  car- 
penter arrives  by  degrees  at  celebrity 
in  building ;  we  have  men  of  twenty 
thousand  a-year,  and  spreading  their 
labours  over  provinces,  who  began  the 
world  with  a  chisel  and  a  day*s  wages. 
We  have  before  us  the  history  of  a  man 
whose  trade  was  weaving  wigs,  and 
whose  amusement  was  making  mouse- 
traps, yet  whose  heir  is  said  to  be  worth 
six  millions  sterling.  But  genius,  with 
that  pen  in  its  hand  which  is  the  true 
talisman  of  immortality  on  earth,  if 
repulsed  in  its  first  flight,  either  col- 
lapses in  disdain,  or  shrinks,  from  the 
very  force  of  its  own  sensibility,  and 
perishes  unknown.    The  Irish  parlia- 
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meat  save  an  areua  for  the  accom- 
pllahed  vigour  of  the  Irish  inteliectnal 
athlete— it  gave  an  object  for  the  as- 
piring vigoar  of  the  rising  generation 
— it  gare  an  impulse  to  all.  On  the 
closing  of  those  gates  the  spirit  of  Ire- 
land passed  away,  and  its  recollection 
only  revives  the  feeling  of  its  loss,  and 
the  hopelessness  of  its  restoration. 
The  scene  of  its  noblest  triumphs  is 
now  an  Inteliectnal  cemetery,  and 
every  inscription  on  its  walls  is  a 
rebuke  of  the  national  rnin,  and  a 
remonstrance  against  that  system  of 
weak  concession  and  frantic  confi- 
dence, which  abandoned  the  faith  and 
the  freedom  of  the  country  to  the  pub- 
lic enemy  of  the  empire  1 

Among  the  aspersions  flung  at  ran- 
dom on  the  Irish  administration  of 
Lord  Castlereagh  was  cruelty ;  he 
was  said  to  have  used  gratuitous  se- 
verity in  putting  down  the  rebellion. 
We  think  that  his  conduct  was  im- 
peachable on  only  one  ground — his 
lenity.  lie  sufiered  all  the  early  in- 
stigators, and  some  of  the  later  actors 
in  the  rebellion,  to  be  pardoned,  on 
the  simple  condition  of  quitting  the 
country.  And  what  was  the  result? 
They  spread  themselves  through  Ame- 
rica, and  envenomed  the  whole  popu- 
lace of  the  United  States  against  Eng- 
land. They  harangued,  they  wrote, 
they  travelled,  simply  to  proclaim  the 
downfall  of  England.  When  their 
manners  disgusted  the  better  orders, 
or  their  swindling  the  middle  ranks, 
they  opened  a  market  for  the  passions 
of  the  populace,  and  stocked  it  with 
falsehooil,  libel,  and  hostility  to  Eng- 
land. We  have  had  two  American 
wars  since:  Can  we  doubt  that  the 
popular  clamour  for  those  wars  was 
fed  by  the  falsehoods  of  those  par- 
done<l  traitors?  The  most  essential 
max.im  of  public  justice  is,  that  ^*  the 
rebel  must  die"  We  hang  the  high- 
wayman, who  may  be  driven  to  the 
road  by  huuger ;  we  hang  the  mur- 
derer, who  may  be  maddened  by  the 
bitterest  provocation  of  the  passions. 
Ck>mmon  sense  feels  the  necessity  of 
removing  from  earth  beings  thus  dan- 
gerous to  society.  But  their  crimes 
are  brief  and  single,  and  their  object 
individual.  But  the  rebel  is  a  com- 
preheosive  morderer;  his  act  may 
involve  tbonaands  in  ruin ;  his  vio- 
Itooe  may  leave  its  proof  in  the  ravage 
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of  kingdoms ;  his  venom  may  even  be 
epidemic,  may  poison  the  political  at- 
mosphere, and  lay  in  the  tomb  multi- 
tudes of  whom  he  knows  nothing,  and 
who  knew  nothing  of  him  except  by 
the  sword  and  the  scaflbld.  The  re- 
bellion of  1798,  hatched  by  a  few  un- 
employed barristers,  sitting  in  the 
back-room  of  a  linendraper^s  ware- 
house, is  said  to  have  cost  the  lives  of 
70,000  men  in  the  field.  Not  one  of 
those  conspirators  ever  attempted  that 
small  redemption  of  the  ruffian's  guilt 
— the  hazard  of  his  person ;  not  one 
of  those  firebands  of  the  popular  fury 
ever  fell  in  the  field.  We  have  seen 
for  these  fifty  years  the  result  of  that 
lenity — which  means  cruelty  to  the  in- 
nocent, and  protection  to  the  guilty — 
in  the  perpetual  agitation  of  Poland ; 
an  agitation  proclaiming  inveterate 
hostility  to  England,  sounding  in  the 
peasant's  oar  the  watchword  of  trea- 
son— 

^'  Hereditary  bondsmen,  know  yo  not. 
Who  would  he  free  f  themselves  must  strike 
the  blow;''— 

and  producing  two  rebellions,  which, 
though  of  minor  import,  from  the  pol- 
troonery of  their  leaders,  have,  by  the 
help  of  ^Menity,"  propagated  a  race 
of  missionaries  of  revolt  through  every 
dependency  of  Britain. 

The  charge  of  corrupting  the  Irish 
Parliament  to  sell  its  independence, 
was  alleged  against  Lord  Castlereagh. 
Wo  are  not  bis  lordship's  advocates. 
But  history  will  turn  with  contempt 
from  a  charge  which  divides  the  crimi- 
nality between  the  accusers  and  the 
accused.  The  culprit  cannot  plead  his 
own  temptation.  It  was  said  that  the 
purchase  of  the  Parliament  cost  half  a 
million. 

But  the  greater  part  of  that  sum 
was  openly  paid  for  boroughs,  which, 
by  length  of  time  and  notorious  cus- 
tom, had  become  the />ro/?«r/y  of  indi- 
viduals. We  do  not  disguise  the  abuse, 
but  it  was  an  abuse  of  a  hundred  ana 
fifty  years  standing ;  and,  like  the  Eng- 
lish nomination-boroughs,  it  had  been 
the  avenue  through  which  entered  the 
Grattans,  Burkes,  Plunkets,  and'nearl  v 
all  the  other  *'  celebrities"  of  the  Irish 
legislature. 

But  it  was  equally  acknowledged, 
that  the  chief  bribe  offered  by  the  Go- 
vernment was  not  pecuniary,  nor  Pro- 
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testant,  nor  ParliameDtary.  It  was  a 
promise  of  concessions  to  Popery,  at 
which  the  Papists  grasped,  and  for 
which  they  agreed  to  be  deaf  and  damb, 
while  the  country  was  ringing  with 
voices  of  despair. 

On  the  cessation  of  the  general 
tamnlt,  Lord  Castlereagh  gave  up 
the  Secretaryship,  and  came  to  Eng- 
land. His  iutelllgcnce  and  intrepidity 
were  now  so  fully  felt  that  Pitt  marked 
him  for  an  English  minister.  On  Pitt's 
retirement  in  1802,  he  was  appointed 
to  the  head  of  the  Board  of  Control. 
He  retained  his  position  on  Pitt's  re- 
sumption of  office  until  1805,  when  he 
received  the  still  higher  appointment 
of  Secretary  for  War  and  Colonies. 
This  office  he  of  course  resigned  on  the 
formation  of  the  Fox  cabinet,  which 
followed  the  lamented  death  of  Pitt ; 
and  again,  on  the  dissolution  of  the 
Whig  Cabinet,  he  was  appointed  to 
the  Secretaryship,  under  the  Perceval 
Ministry.  His  next  change  was  the 
result  of  the  dispute  with  Canning, 
a  transaction  originating  in  mistake, 
carried  on  in  misappreliension,  and 
finished  by  a  duel — that  remnant  of 
the  Gothic  code  of  arms  which,  though 
reprobated  by  our  laws  and  denounced 
by  our  religion,  remains  a  custom  of 
the  world  of  fashion,  to  the  scandal  of 
our  age.  The  duel  was  fortunately 
unattended  with  fatal  consequences, 
but  it  might  have  deprived  the  coun- 
try of  two  men  distinguished  by  their 
talents  and  services.  Both  the  an- 
tagonists resigned  their  offices ;  but, 
on  the  death  of  Perceval — who  was 
cruelly  murdered  by  an  assassin—Lord 
Castlereagh  was  nominated  Foreign 
Secretary— an  office  which  he  held 
until  his  death. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  the 
public  first  comprehended  his  quali- 
ties for  administration.  The  war  had 
lingered  for  years.  England  was 
straining  her  finances  for  the  most 
costly  hostilities  which  the  world  had 
ever  seen,  but  which  seemed  inter- 
minable. She  had  to  maintain  a 
9^^%g\e^  without  the  animation  of 
conflict ;  to  exhaust  herself  by  the 
perpetual  preparation  for  battle,  with- 
out the  hope  of  victory.  While  war 
was  raging  through  Europe,  England 
lay,  like  a  patient  in  the  hospital 
while  the  storm  of  the  ramparts  was 
going  on.    It  waa  a  tune  of  which 


history  had  given  no  example,  and 
which  more  resembled  the  grandeur 
and  mystery  of  prophecy  than  the  or- 
dinary vicissitudes  of  nations.  Every 
throne  of  Europe  was  eclipsed,  as  the 
shadow  of  the  great  conquering  em- 
pire passed  over  it.  In  the  language 
of  the  Apocalypse,  the  *^  sun  was 
darkened,  and  the  moon  was  red  as 
blood,  and  the  stars  fell  from  heaven  \^ 
the  whole  firmament  of  earthly  sove- 
reignty seemed  to  be  dismantled. 
Slavery,  or  Anarchy,  were  the  alter- 
natives ;  European  supremacy  was  on 
the  verge  of  overthrow. 

If  this  language  may  appear  strange 
to  our  quieter  time,  it  is  not  exag- 
gerated, and  will  even  appear  tame  to 
the  sur>'ivors  of  that  most  astonish- 
ing, memorable,  and  magnificent  time. 
England  was  firm ;  but,  looking  round 
the  world,  she  saw  nothing  but  weak- 
ness. Relying  npon  her  native  cou- 
rage, and  npon  higher  impulses  than 
her  courage,  she  stood,  like  the  Spar- 
tan, with  no  rampart  but  her  own  bold 
breast  and  sinewy  arm.  Wherever  she 
looked  she  saw  nothing  but  submission. 
To  the  statesmen  and  soldiers  of  the 
Continent  the  question  was  at  an  end ; 
the  one  accepted  the  chain  as  a  work 
of  destiny,  the  other  abandoned  the 
sword  as  a  necessity  of  nature.  The 
Congress  of  Erfurth  was  a  Convention 
of  crowned  heads,  summoned  to  lay 
their  diadems  at  the  feet  of  the  Uni- 
versal Master.  "  Come  to  Erfurth," 
was  the  letter  of  Napoleon  to  Talma, 
the  tragedian,  '^  and  you  shall  play 
before  a  pt^u/q/Atii^^;"  a  sentiment 
which,  though  strikiog  the  deepest 
chord  of  arrogance,  was  simply  true, 
and  inimitably  characteristic  of  the 
man,  the  crisis,  and  the  age. 

Lord  Castlereagh,  as  Foreign  Secre- 
tary, had  scarcely  assumed  the  seals 
of  office,  when  he  fixed  the  eyes  of 
Europe  on  himself.  The  office  is 
peculiar,  and  bears  but  slight  analogy 
to  the  general  administration  of  the 
country.  Its  ministry  extends  to  all 
Europe.  It  has,  of  course,  to  guide, 
protect,  and  reconcile  interests  the 
most  complicated,  helpless,  and  con- 
tradictory ;  for  the  infiuence  of  Eng- 
land virtually  places  her  in  a  position 
of  univeraal  supremacy.  Nothing  in 
the  whole  curde  of  European  interests 
can  be  done  without  her,  or  against 
her.    Her  national  love  of  peace,  her 
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acknowledged  lore  of  jnstice,  the 
pablicity  of  ber  opinions,  and  the 
absence  of  all  desire  on  her  part  for 
Continental  territory,  make  her  the 
natural  rcfn^e  of  all  the  aggrieved  in- 
terests of  Europe ;  while  her  extra- 
ordinary power,  and  the  extraordi- 
nary rapidity  with  which  that  power 
may  be  applied,  render  her  arbitra- 
tion irresistible.  Her  fleet  coold  close 
up  every  port  of  Europe,  before  a 
single  brigade  could  cross  the  frontier 
of  any  of  its  kingdoms. 

To  this  high  position  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  brought  every  essential  quality 
—clearness  of  view,  decision  of  tem- 
per, and  lofty  integrity.  We  have 
now  his  whole  correspondence  before 
ns,  and  not  a  syllable  of  artifice,  dis- 
ingenuousness,  or  disguise,  can  be  de- 
tected in  it  from  the  commencement 
to  the  close.  He  also  possessed  the 
minor,  yet  not  slight  advantages 
(when  we  regard  the  formalities  of 
foreigners),  of  noble  birth,  finished 
manners,  gentle  temperament,  and  an 
exterior  of  remarkable  distinction,  a 
stately  person,  and  a  handsome  coun- 
tenance. 

This  manliness  of  character  was 
instantly  brought  into  demand. 

The  Spanish  insurrection  of  the  2d 
of  May  1808  was  a  thunder-clap. 
It  showed  that  there  was  an  angry 
fire  in  those  clouds  which  had  al- 
ready covered  the  political  horizon ; 
bat  it  was  impossible  for  human  sa- 
gacity to  foretell  whether  it  might 
not  pass  away  like  so  many  of  the 
peasant  convulsions  of  the  North  of 
Europe.  Spain  was  languid  with  the 
indolence  of  four  centuries ;  she  was 
drugged  with  superstition;  and,  above 
all,  she  was  accustomed  to  French 
dependency :  ber  chains  had  become 
a  part  of  her  nature.  But  the  native 
spirit  of  England,  like  the  Trojan 
hero,  drew  the  augury  from  its  own 
bosom,  and,  in  spite  of  all  adverse 
omens  and  sinister  predictions,  pro- 
nounced that  the  ^*  surest  of  all  omens 
was  the  cause  of  the  country."  This 
was  the  turning-point  of  the  fortunes 
of  Europe ;  and  on  the  services  of  the 
Foreign  Secretary  at  this  momentous 
period,  we  have  the  testimony  of  a 
atatesman  and  soldier,  published  some 
years  ago,  which,  though  the  tcsti- 
WKmj  of  a  brother,  has  never  been 
Impeaehed,  and  which,  from  the  pub- 
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licity  of  the  narrative,  most  now  be 
beyond  all  question.  *^  To  his  coun- 
selsy'^  is  the  language  of  his  noble 
biographer,  "  I  boldly  assert,  it  was 
chiefly  owing  that  the  British  Cabinet 
decided  to  afford  hearty  and  effective 
assistance  in  that  arduous  struggle ; 
in  spite  of  the  violent  outcries  of  the 
Parliamentary  opposition  against  our 
interference,  and  their  prophetic  de- 
nunciations that  this  interference 
would  only  involve  the  country  in 
disasters  and  disgrace.'*  But  Eng- 
land owed  to  him  another,  and  scarcely 
less  opposed,  but  most  essential  ser- 
vice —  the  appointment  of  Arthur, 
Duke  of  Wellington,  to  the  command 
of  the  British  troops  in  Spain.  A 
letter  from  George  III.  gives  a  cu- 
rious insight  into  the  intricate  motives 
which  sometimes  decide  great  events, 
and  also  the  difficulties  of  public 
counsel  which  public  men  sometimes 
have  to  overcome.  This  document, 
after  assuring  Lord  Castlereagh  of 
the  royal  confidence  in  his  conduct, 
thus  proceeds : — ^^  His  Majesty  must 
ever  approve  of  the  principle  which 
shall  secure  the  support  and  protec- 
tion of  Government  to  men  exposing 
their  reputation  as  well  as  their  lives 
in  his  service,  when  their  character  and 
conduct  were  attacked  and  aspersed 
on  loose  and  insufficient  grounds, 
without  adverting  to  embarrassments 
and  local  difficulties,  of  which  those 
on  the  spot  can  alone  form  an  ade- 
quate judgment."  (This  was  so  far  in 
reference  to  the  dispute  between  Lord 
Castlereagh  and  Canning.) 

The  next  paragraph  expresses  the 
royal  reluctance  to  hazarding  the 
British  force  in  the  Portuguese  cam- 
paign. *^  Lord  Castlereagh  must  re- 
member that  the  King  was  not  dis- 
posed to  question  the  correctness  of 
the  representations  made  by  the  late 
Sir  John  Moore,  w^hich  subsequent  ex- 
perience has  so  ifully  confirmed.  And, 
although  he  was  induced  to  yield  to  the 
advice  of  his  confidential  servants,  he 
never  could  look  with  satisfaction  to 
the  prospect  of  another  British  army 
being  committed  in  Spain,  under  the 
possible  recurrence  of  the  same  diffi- 
culties." 

The  most  singular  portion  of  the 
royal  letter  is  the  reason  assigned  for 
putting  ^^  Lord  Wellington  "  in  com- 
mand. '*  It  was  this  impression  which 
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prompted  the  King  to  acquiesce  in  the 
appointment  of  so  yoang  a  Lieatenant- 
gencral  as  Liord  Wellington,  to  the 
command  of  the  troops  in  Portagal ; 
as  he  lioped  that  this  consideratioo 
wonld  operate  with  others  against 
any  comiderable  augmentation  of  that 
army ;  though  that  augmentation  has 
been  gradually  produced  by  events 
not  then  foreseen."  This  letter 
shows  the  obstacles  which  were  to 
be  encountered,  in  even  the  highest 
quarters,  against  the  appointment  of 
the  man,  who  had  no  sooner  arrived 
on  the  field  than  he  began  a  career 
of  conquest  which  finished  only  with 
the  liberation  of  Europe.  But  the 
statesman  had  fixed  on  the  soldier, 
not  simply  as  his  countryman,  but 
from  observation  of  his  talents  in  early 
life;  from  the  intellectual  vigour  which 
he  displayed  in  Parliament,  almost  in 
his  boyhood ;  from  his  intrepidity  in 
his  Indian  wars ;  and,  perhaps,  still 
more  from  that  instinctive  sense  of 
genius,  which  characterises,  to  the  eve 
of  ability,  the  man  made  to  mould  the 
fortunes  of  empire. 

From  this  period  the  War  was  a 
succession  of  newly-waked  efforts  to 
throw  off  the  slavery  of  the  Continent : 
the  struggle  of  Austria  in  1809 ;  the 
Russian  campaign  of  1812;  the  inva- 
sion of  France  in  1813 ;  the  liberation 
of  Holland  in  1813;  the  capitulation 
of  Paris  in  1814;  and  the  settlement 
of  Europe  by  the  battle  of  Waterloo 
in  IHl  J ; — events  of  the  greatest  mag- 
nitude, and  all  under  the  impulse  of 
Lord  Castlereagh. 

We  now  advert  to  the  correspond- 
ence in  the  present  series.  The  vo- 
lume begins  with  the  year  1813.  Na- 
poleon had  re-entered  Germany  with 
an  enormous  army,  and  kept  the 
Allies  at  bay.  After  some  delay, 
from  the  necessity  of  disciplining  his 
conscripts,  he  had  rushed  on  the 
allietl  army  and  forced  it  back  into 
Silesia.  But  his  prhtige  was  failing : 
his  battles  were  no  longer  triumphs 
— they  were  desperate  struggles;  and 
even '  when  soccessful,  they  were 
bought  with  a  ruinous  loss.  The 
campaign  of  Moscow  bad  taught  the 
Russians  their  strength,  and  reformed 
the  tactics  of  the  Germans;  when 
beaten  in  one  field,  they  retired  to 
another,  at  a  few  leagues*  distance, 
and  fooght  again,    nej  were  now 


approaching,  in  their  retreat,  a  region 
of  mountains,  and  if  Napoleon  followed, 
his  army  must  be  either  slaughtered 
or  starved.  Thu  throne  of  France  was 
beginning  to  shake,  and  the  Corsican 
had  recourse  to  negotiation.  Austria 
had  an  immense  army  ready  to  move 
on  his  flank,  and  she  carried  ruin  or 
restoration  in  her  hand.  But  the 
army,  composed  of  Swedes,  with 
Prussian  and  Russian  brigades,  un- 
der the  command  of  Bernadotte,  then 
{>rince-royal  of  Sweden,  was  scarcely 
ess  an  object  of  anxiety  in  the  camp 
of  the  Allies.  Though  actually  pledged 
to  them,  his  movements  were  tardy, 
his  principles  doubtful,  and  his  de- 
mands imperious.  To  bring  him 
fairly  into  Hue  with  the  Allies  was 
the  immediate  object  of  their  councils; 
and  the  correspondence  is  full  of  their 
fears,  their  hopes,  their  threats,  and 
their  recriminations. 

Sir  Charles  Stewart  (the  present 
Marquis  of  Londonderry),  who  was 
accredited  to  the  sovereigns  as  a  kind 
of  militarv  ambassador,  thus  writes 
from  headquarters,  in  June :  ^*  The 
accounts  from  ILimburg  and  Stral- 
snnd  are  bad.  I  fear  the  Swedes  will 
go,  and  Bonaparte  gets  20,000  Danes 
m  the  north.  However,  we  shali 
trim  him  yet^  if  wc  can  confine  him  to 
fair  fighting. 

^*The  Prince-Royal  has  not  been 
managed  as  he  should  have  been; 
and  if  the  Emperor  does  not  lower 
his  tone,  Bernadotte  will  yet  seiae 
Finland.  The  disorder  in  the  Rus- 
sian army  is  great — Prussians  arc 

infinitely  better Russia 

rides  the  bear  over  them ;  but  they 
are  obedient  and  patient,  and  I  will 
pledge  my  faith  for  them.  Though 
the  Germans  will  not  bum  their  Moe- 
coir,  and  lay  waste  their  country, 
still  they  will  be  true,  and  Prussia 
will  not  be  the  first  power  that  will 
withdraw  from  Englisn  alliance. 

*^  I  trust  Parliament  will  be  up  be- 
fore the  bright  hopes  of  England  will 
be  overclouded.  At  all  events,  Wel- 
lington must  send  yon  a  victory  to 
bruit  forth  with  the  armistice.** 

The  campaign  of  1813,  in  Germany, 
had  abated  the  hopes  excited  by  the 
Moscow  retreat,  and  the  advance  of 
the  army  under  Bernadotte  was  nr- 

gmtiy  pressed  by  the  diplomatists, 
nt  he  had  at  first  grown  tardy,  then 
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self- willed,  and  then  irritable;  the 
general  opinion  being,  that  he  had 
some  views  on  the  throne  of  France, 
if  chance,  or  the  popnlar  fickleness, 
shoald  remove  Napoleon.  It  was 
known  that  he  at  once  feared  and 
hated  the  French  Emperor;  bat  he 
had  an  evident  relactance  to  be  in 
front  on  the  march  to  Paris.  French 
popnlarity  was  still  supposed  to  be 
his  idol.  Thornton,  oar  ambassador 
at  Stockholm,  an  acnte  John  Ball, 
who  seems  to  have  had  no  peculiar 
deference  for  the  lacky  Frenchman, 
often  addressed  him  in  a  tone  alto- 
gether different  from  diplomatic  re- 
serve, and  was  met  with  all  the  fiery 
temper  of  Gascony.  A  considerable 
battle  had  taken  place  at  Jaterboch, 
in  the  north,  between  the  Prussians 
and  the  French  under  Ney.  The 
conflict  continaed  for  some  honrs 
with  doubtfal  success,  when,  at  last, 
the  Swedish  battalions  were  marched 
into  the  field,  and  the  French  retreated 
with  great  loss.  The  slowness  of  the 
Prince-Royars  movements  on  this  oc- 
casion produced  great  murmurs  even 
among  the  Swedes,  but  the  diploma- 
tkta  were  all  indignation. 

Thornton  writes :  "  On  my  arriv- 
ing here  (Juterboch)  this  morning, 
the  first  person  I  spoke  with  was 
General  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  who  desired 
to  talk  to  roe  alone ;  and  who  gave 
me  to  understand,  that  in  the  opera- 
tions of  the  day  before  yesterday  (the 
day  of  the  battle^,  ho  thought  that  he 
had  discovered  an  extreme  repug- 
nance in  the  Prince  to  give  a  decided 
eharacter  to  the  events  of  the  day, 
and,  in  fact,  to  terminate  the  cam- 
paign on  this  side,  by  the  total  de- 
feat and  destruction  of  the  hostile 
army,  which  he  (the  General)  declared 
to  have  been  completely  in  the  power 
of  the  Prince.  .  .  .  From  what 
I  see  of  the  ardour  of  the  Swedish 
officers  and  soldiers,  he  will  gain  as 
little  with  them  by  this  repugnance, 
as  he  would  with  the  Allies  by  a 
similar  forbearance  towards  the 
French.  The  former  are  extremely 
mortified  at  having  no  share  in  the 
military  events  of  those  days." 

Lord  Castlereagh's  answer  to  Thorn- 
ton is  a  striking  instance  of  the  calm 
sagacity  and  sound  judgment  of  the 
Minister.  "  You  acted  very  pro- 
perly in  not  withholding  from  me  a 
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knowledge  of  this  circnrastance.  I 
shall  not,  however,  till  I  hear  further, 
impart  the  communication,  except  to 
Lord  Liverpool.  .  .  .  The  charge 
of  any  supposed  tenderness  to  the 
enemy  implies  so  much,  that  it  can- 
not be  hazarded  while  he  is  to  be 
supported.  ...  I  deemed  it  ad- 
visable to-day,  in  congratulating  Mr 
Rehausen  (the  Swedish  envoy)  on 
the  victory,  to  express  my  regret  that 
the  Swedes  should  not  have  been  more 
prominent,  and  I  took  the  liberty,  as 
Jfeeling  deeply  interested  in  the  personal 
glory  and  character  of  the  Prince^  to 
mention  to  him,  that  the  Prussians 
having  happened  more  than  once  to 
have  the  whole  thrown  upon  them^ 
even  in  the  presence,  of  the  Swedish 
troops,  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  intimate 
to  him  that  this  had  occasioned  com- 
ments. .  .  .  His  hostility  to  Bo- 
naparte cannot  be  doubted  on  any 
ordinary  rule  of  conduct.  His  weak 
side,  I  shonld  fear,  is  a  desire  to 
make  a  party  in  Franco  and  in  the 
French  army.  If  an  explosion  can  be 
avoided,  it  is  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance that  it  should  not  be  hazarded 
at  such  a  moment." 

But  the  details  of  the  ^^  haute  diplo- 
matic "  are  always  curious.  We  must 
give  another  scene — an  interview  be- 
tween Bernadotte  and  Thornton — in 
a  letter  from  the  latter  to  the  Foreign 
Secretary.  "  My  Lord, — In  the  dis- 
cussion which  I  had  with  the  Prince- 
Koyal  yesterday  on  the  subject  of 
money,  and  which  was  carried  on 
with  a  sort  of  bitterness  which  I  had 
not  seen  in  him,  at  least  towards  me, 
he  adverted  suddenly,  and  par  paren* 
thhe,  to  the  letter  which  had  been 
written  to  him  from  Halle,  and  which 
I  had  signed,  with  the  other  gentle- 
men. *•  Et  vons,*  said  he,  *  vous  qui 
n'dtes  pas  militaire,  vous  me  donnez 
des  conscils  miiitaircs.* 

*^I  answered,  that  I  never  pre- 
tended to  give  him  military  counsels. 
Then  I  appealed  to  Baron  de  Wetter- 
Btedt  (then  present)  whether  I  had 
not  informed  him  that  .1  myself  pre- 
pared the  letter.  ^Vous  aviez  bien 
tort,'  interrupted  he,  and  said  that 
if  he  had  not  been  actuated  by 
^(igards*  for  the  sovereigns  whom 
they  represented,  he  should  have 
sent  back  the  letter  unopened.  I 
observed  to  his  Royal  Highness  that 
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carred,  and  mi^ht  never  occur  ag;ain ; 
but  that,  if  it  W4>ro  possible,  the  same 
sentiment  which  actuated  me  then, 
wouhl  ar^e  roe  to  take  the  8amo  re* 
sponsihility  upon  myself  aj^aiu,  what- 
ever mi;;ht  bo  the  consequences. 
*  Dans  ce  can  lA,'  answered  the  Prince, 
*jc  vous  renverrais  de  mon  qnartier 
general.'  I  replied  I  should  be  imme- 
diately prepared  to  quit  it,  as  soon  as 
I  should   receive  the  orders   of  my 

MoverriffH I  had  often 

seen  these  starts  of  passion  towanls 
others,  to  a  dep^rec  of  outrajre;  but 
nothing  ofthc  kind  had  been  addressed 
to  myself,  except,  as  I  infonned  your 
lordship,  in  an  interview  at  Juterboch 
on  tlie  subject  of  his  letter  to  Marshal 
Ney/» 

This  ebullition  of  camp  violence  rc- 
semliles,  on  a  smaller  scale,  Hon«i- 
narte's  insolence  at  the  Tuileries  to 
Lord  Whitworlh— l)Oth  arisinj^  fr(mi 
the  «)rif^inal  ct^arseness  of  their  cundi- 
tion,  for  the  iyorxican  never  forgot  the 
6ava•^«ry  of  Ium  childhood ;  aiid  Berna- 
dot  to  had  betrn  a  common  marine. 
Flung  up.  like  the  men  of  the  Hevo- 
lution,  into  rank,  he  was,  however, 
the  only  one  of  them  all  who  retainetl 
bis  position. 

Hut  we  pass  to  a  larjjer  scene  of 
operations.  Niipoleon,  after  the  battles 
of  Lnizen  antl  Hautsen,  had  l>een 
brought  to  a  stand.  The  plunge  into 
the  depths  of  Germany  had  only 
wasted  his  power  and  impaired  his 
reputation.  Austria,  recovering  by 
an  armistice  of  nearly  four  years,  and 
constantly  training  her  strength  for 
chat  state  of  war  which,  while  Napo- 
leon sat  on  tlie  throne,  must  l>e  the 
natural  state  of  ail  kingdoms,  now 
held  the  scales  of  Kuropean  supremacy 
in  her  han«l.  Napoleon  again  at- 
tempted negotiation.  Ilis  interview 
with  Metternich  is  on«  of  the  tnOi«t 
characteristic  scenes  of  history.  The 
man  is  stanipiMl  on  every  sentence. 
His  langnige  has  the  force^  the  bre- 
vity, and  the  lucidness  of  an  antiqne 
inscription.  *'  I  see  through  yon,  Met- 
ternich ;  your  Cabinet  wishes  lo  profit 
by  my  embarrassments.  Come  to  the 
point.  l>o  not  forget  that  I  am  a 
soldier,  who  would  rather  break  than 
bend.'*  The  voices  now  sank  and 
were  inaudible.  In  a  short  time, 
however,  Kapdeon  was  beard  ex* 


claiming,  ''  What  I  not  only  lllyria, 
but  the  half  of  Italy— and  the  return 
of  the  Pope  to  Homeland  the  aban- 
donment of  Spain,  Holland,  the  Con- 
federation of  the  Rhine,  and  Switser- 
land  :  And  this  yon  call  moderation ! 
— a  treat i/ !  It  would  bo  nothing  but 
a  capitulation." 

This  memorable  conference  closed 
abruptly  in  the  brutish  language 
which  Napoleon  had  learned  iu  his 
craille,  and  reinforciHl  in  his  camp. 
**  Metternich,  how  much  ha»  Emjland 
given  tfou  to  make  war  u|H)n  uio?" 
To  this  uothiug  could  be  added ;  and 
after  a  few  words  to  heal  the  minis- 
ter's iusulted  honour,  the  conference 
ended,  in  anger  on  the  one  side,  and 
bo(>eles.sness  on  the  part  of  the  in- 
sultcr. 

This  was  oneof  the  decisive  moments 
of  empire.  We  shall  not  say  that  on  it 
depeiidiHl  either  the  ruin  or  the  reco- 
very of  the  Continent ;  but  the  deci- 
sion came  from  a  nobler  quarter  than 
either  the  tents  of  France  ur  the  conn- 
cil-chani)>ers  of  Austria.  The  alliance 
of  AuNiria  with  France  would  unques- 
tionably have  either  increased  the 
havoc,  or  prolongi-d  the  slavery  of 
Europe.  The  battle  of  Vittoria  was 
the  impulse.  The  intelligence  of  that 
most  decL«ive  detent  of  the  whole  war 
— except  the  crowning  triumph  of  Wa- 
terloo—in  which  the  whtde  army  of 
France  in  the  north  of  Spain,  Mith  all 
its  artillery,  all  its  baggage,  and  even 
all  its  plunder;  with  not  merely  its 
battalions,  but  its  conrt  and  king,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  England,  the  utter 
demolition  of  the  structna*  of  conquest 
and  ambit  i<»n  reared  bv  so  man v crimes 
of  treachery  and  blo«Ml — reached  Na- 
pole<in  on  the  oOth  of  June.  On  the 
evening  of  that  day  he  sigm^l  the 
convention  by  which  Austria  accepted 
the  office  of  mediator ;  and  with  it  was 
virtually  signed  the  expaUlon  of  Na- 
poleon from  Geruiany. 

On  the  march  of  the  allied  armies 
across  that  frontier  which  France  had 
prononikced  iron,  impassable,  and  even 
sacreil,  it  was  felt  that  England  was 
too  distant  to  direct  the  crisis.  The 
strange  and  complicated  miatars  of 
battle  and  negotiation  which  was  con- 
tinnally  changing  the  as|>ect  of  atfaiis, 
requiretl  some  representation  of  the 
English  councils  at  beadquarletrs.  U 
is  tms  thmt  ire  had  already  three  din- 
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tingnished  persons  officially  employed 
with  the  Grand  Army;  bat  the  presence 
of  a  cabinet  minister,  and  of  a  miuis- 
ter  of  singular  firmness  and  intelli- 
gence, was  judged  essential.  The 
three  persons  were,  Lord  Aberdeen, 
Lord  Cathcart,  and  Sir  Charles  Stew- 
art. The  appointment  of  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  is  interestingly  mentioned  in  a 
letter  written  in  1839  to  the  present 
Marqais,  by  the  late  Lord  Harrowby. 
.  .  .  .  "  In  truth  I  feel  some  re- 
ioctance  in  recurring  to  those  anec- 
dotes in  a  more  formal  manner,  as 
my  relating  them  at  all  was  rather  an 
ebullition  of  personal  vanity  on  my 
part,  than  any  sense  of  their  political 
importance. 

'^  I  cannot  recollect  dates,  but  it 
was  at  the  time  when  you.  Lord  Aber- 
deen and  Lord  Cathcart,  were  ac- 
credited to  the  three  sovereigns.  It 
was  mooted  in  Cabinet,  I  think,  by 
Lord  Castlereagh  (as  you  were,  each 
of  you,  accredited  to  a  separate  sove- 
nign),  whether  it  would  not  be  de- 
airable,  in  order  to  carry  the  full 
weight  of  the  British  Government  to 
bear  upon  the  counsels  of  the  assem- 
bled sovereigns,  that  some  one  per- 
son should  be  appointed  who  might 
speak,  in  its  name,  to  them  all. 

•'  The  notion  was  approved  of,  and 
after  the  Cabinet  was  over,  Castle- 
reagh called  me  into  his  private  room, 
and  proposed  the  mission  to  me.  I 
was,  of  course,  highly  flattered  by 
such  a  proposal  from  such  a  person  ; 
but  I  had  not  a  moment's  hesitation 
in  telling  him,  that  I  had  tried  my 
band  in  a  similar  mission  to  Berlin, 
when  I  had  also  been  accredited  to 
two  emperors,  with  general  directions 
to  all  our  ministers  upon  the  Conti- 
nent to  follow  my  instructions,  as  the 
regular  communication  was  intercept- 
ed by  winter ;  that  I  had  found  my- 
self quite  incompetent  to  the  task, 
which  had  half  killed  me ;  .  .  . 
that  I  thought  the  measure  highly  ad- 
visable, but  that  there  was  one  person 
only  who  could  execute  it,  and  that 
person  was  himself  1  He  started  at 
first.  ^  How  could  he,  a  Secretary  of 
8cate,  nndertake  it? — the  thing  was 
anbeard  of  1  *  I  then  said  :  *•  It  was 
not  strictly  tme  that  it  had  never 
been  done;  that  Lord  Boliugbroke 
went  to  Paris  in  a  diplomatic  eapa- 
dUf  wben  Secretary  of  State;  and 


that  though  in  that  case  the  prece- 
dent was  not  a  good  one,  it  was  still  a 
precedent,  and  I  rather  believed  there 
were  more.  In  the  present  instance, 
it  appeared  clear  that  no  man  but  the 
Foreign  Secretary  of  State  himself 
could  combine  the  efforts  of  the  am- 
bassadors upon  the  spot,  who  could 
not  bo  expected  to  follow  with  cor- 
diality the  suggestions  of  any  one  bat 
their  own  official  superior.*' 

The  conclusion  to  which  this  con- 
versation led,  was,  that  he  would 
talk  it  over  with  Lord  Liverpool; 
and  the  consequence  was,  that  the 
next  day,  or  the  day  after,  his  mis- 
sion was  decided. 

*^  On  his  triumphant  return  to  Eng- 
land I  called  on  him,  to  say  that  he 
might  indeed  consider  himself  as  the 
saviour  of  Europe.  But,  that  I  was 
doubly  so — first,  because  I  refused  to 
go  myself ;  and  still  more,  because  I 
made  him  go.*' 

The  letter  continues  in  this  signifi- 
cant, yet  playful  style,  to  narrate 
another  most  important  service  of  the 
noble  writer: — 

^*  Now  for  my  other  service  in  the 
dark.  After  the  attempt  to  assassi- 
nate the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  Puds, 
the  Government  was  naturally  most 
anxious  to  get  him  away.  But  how  ? 
Under  whatever  pretext  it  might  be 
veiled,  he  would  still  call  it  running 
away,  to  which  he  was  not  partial. 
But  when  Castlereagh  was  obliged 
to  leave  Vienna,  in  order  to  attend 
his  duty  in  Parliament,  I  was  fortn- 
nate  enough  to  suggest  that  the  Duke 
should  be  sent  to  replace  him,  and 
that  would  be  a  command  which  he 
could  not  refuse  to  obey.  When  I 
mentioned  this  to  the  Duke,  just  after 
I  left  you  (for  I  was  quite  full  of  the 
memory  of  my  little  exploits),  he 
quite  agreed,  that  if  he  had  been  at 
Paris  on  the  return  of  Bonaparte  to 
France,  it  was  highly  probable  that 
they  would  liave  seized  him  ! 

**  Small  events  are  great  to  little 
men ;  and  it  is  not  nothing^  to  have 
contributed  in  the  smallest  degree  to 
the  success  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna 
(nor  was  it  Oien  so  called),  and  of 
the  subsequent  campaign,  and  to  the 
saving  of  the  Duke  for  Waterloo  1  ** 

The  campaign  of  1818  had  crushed 
the  French  army,  shattered  the  power 
of  Napoleon,  and  laid  open  the  north- 
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era  and  eaatera  frontier  of  Franco. 
But  the  "  invincible  territory,"  as  it 
was  pronounced  by  the  national  ex- 
aggeration, bad  been  already  entered. 
Wellington  had  broken  down  the  bar- 
rier. On  the  8th  of  October  1813, 
the  Eoglish  army,  after  beating  Soult 
through  the  defiles  of  the  Pyrenees, 
had  planted  its  colours  on  the  soil  of 
France ! 

Whether  any  future  war  shall  equal 
this,  in  the  magnitude  of  its  interests  or 
the  importance  of  its  results,  no  period, 
unless  the  human  mind  shall  change 
its  powers,  will  exhibit  greater  talent 
on  the  one  side,  or  greater  infatuation 
on  the  other.  Cuuld  it  have  been 
predicted,  that  a  sudden  spirit  of  man- 
liness should  have  pervaded  the  whole 
of  that  continent,  which  for  ten  years 
had  shrunk  before  the  French  throne ; 
or  that  the  possessor  of  the  throne, 
with  ruin  surrounding  him,  with  the 
shonts  of  triumphant  Knrope  in  his  ear, 
and  with  ever}*  hour  forcing  him  to  a 
retrograde  step,  should  have  held  his 
sceptre  with  the  same  gra^ip  as  when 
Earope  shook  under  its  touch ;  that 
he  should  have  indnlge<l  ambition 
when  France  was  in  despair;  and  that 
with  a  beaten  army  of  forty  thousand, 
he  should  have  held  the  same  lofty 
language,  as  when  his  word  pronounced 
sentence  on  kingdoms?  On  the  gene- 
ral reviow  of  Napoleon's  conduct  dur- 
ing 1812  and  181.*^  he  seems  to  have 
laboured  under  that  privation  of  saga- 
city, that  di.oregard  of  his  own  science, 
and  that  sullen  intensity  of  reliance  on 
his  own  fortune,  while  all  was  crum- 
bling in  his  hight,  to  which  we  rightly 
give  the  name  of  infatuation ;  or  could 
it  be  cunceivod,  that  when  he  was  daily 
fighting  for  his  life,  he  should  have 
left  lingering  in  the  garrisons  of  Ger- 
many no  lo<s  a  number  than  seventy- 
throe  thousand  veteran  troops,  and 
left  them  to  be  successively  captured 
l»y  the  pea.«autry?  Ilia  conduct  in 
the  conferences  for  peace  was  equally 
nnsccountable.  While  he  was  daily 
offered  terms  which  wonid  have  left 
him  the  mo5it  powerful  monarch  of 
the  Cf>ntinent,  and  saw  those  terms 
daily  dimini.«hing,  he  still  cried  out, 
''All  or  nothing;**  and  finding  him- 
self driven  back  day  by  day  to  the 
walls  of  Paris,  still  contended  for  the 
Contiuent.  We  give  a  few  fragmenta 
of  a  most  interesting  letter  (written 
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in  1830),  describing  this  period,  when 
the  sword  and  the  pen  alike  were 
completing  the  destraction  of  the 
great  despot.  The  writer  (now  the 
Earl  of  Ripon)  had  been  selected  by 
Lord  Castlercagh  to  accompany  him 
to  the  camp  of  the  Allies. 

^'  I  allude  to  his  tirst  mission  to  the 
Continent  at  the  close  of  1813.  He 
did  mo  the  honour  to  Invite  me  to 
accompany  him  on  that  mission,  and 
I  travelled  with  him  from  the  Hague 
to  Basle,  where  he  first  came  in  con- 
tact with  the  ministers  of  the  Allied 
Powers.  Thence  we  proceeded  to 
Langres,  where  the  headquarters  of 
the  Grand  Allied  Army  were  estab- 
lished, and  where  the  Emperor  of 
Austria,  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and 
the  King  of  Prussia,  with  their  re- 
spective ministers,  were  assembled. 

The  real  difficulties  of 

this  interesting  period  commenced, 
when  the  Great  Powers  took  the  de- 
cisive resolution  of  conqnering  him  tit 
the  heart  of  France,  It  had  been 
comparatively  no  difficult  matter  to 
nnite  them,  in  the  summer  of  1813, 
in  the  great  object  of  driving  France 
within  the  limits  of  the  Rhine.  The 
first  combined  movement  broke  ont 
in  August  1813 ;  and  before  the  Ist 
of  January  1814,  the  French  army 
was  entirely  expelled  from  Germany. 
.  .  .  The  immediate  pressure  of 
the  common  danger  l)elng  removed, 
views  of  individual  interests  neces- 
sarily grew  up. 

*^  In  the  course  of  our  jouraey  from 
Firankfort  to  lissle,  he  (Lord  Castle- 
reagh)  stated  to  roe,  that  one  of  the 
great  difficulties  would  arise  from  the 
want  of  a  habitual,  confidential,  and 
free  intercourse  between  the  ministers 
of  the  Great  Powers  aa  a  body^  and 
that  many  pretensions  miKht  be  mo<lt- 
fied,  asperities  removed,  and  causes 
of  irritation  anticipated  and  removed, 
by  bringing  the  respecti%'e  parties  into 
unrestricted  communirmtion.  .  .  . 
No  man  was  ever  heiiHT  calculated 
•0  to  transact  business  himself,  and 
to  bring  others  to  act  with  him  in  such 
a  manner.  The  suavity  and  dignity 
of  his  manners,  his  habitual  patience 
and  self-command,  hia  con.«iderate 
tolerance  of  ditVerence  of  opinion  in 
others,  all  fitted  him  for  such  a  task  ; 
while  his  firmness  when  he  knew  that 
he  waa  right,  in  no  degree  detracted 
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from  the  inflaeDce  of  his  conciliatory 
demeanour." 

The  letter  then  adverts  to  the  sin- 
gnlar  instance  of  the  minister's  intre- 

gidity  and  sagacity,  which  resnlted 
1  the  conquest  of  Paris.  Tiie  repulse 
of  Blucher,  who,  by  a  daring  but  rash 
movement,  had  exposed  his  army  to 
the  whole  weight  of  the  French  force, 
and  hazarded  the  communications  of 
the  Allies,  produced  a  dangerous  di- 
versity of  opinion  in  the  allied  camp. 
The  spirit  of  the  soldiery  was  damped, 
and  the  population  seemed  to  be  pre- 
paring for  a  petty  war.  It  was  even 
suggested  that  the  armies  should  again 
take  up  their  ground  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine.  The  campaign  had  sud- 
denly become  critical,  and  a  few  more 
successes  might  have  enabled  Napo- 
leon to  raise  all  France  against  the 
invaders.    The  French  army  chiefly 

Sressed  on  Blucher,  and  the  campaign 
epended  on  his  being  reinforced.  But 
from  what  quarter  was  the  reinforce- 
ment to  come  ?  There  was  no  force 
disposable  but  a  small  body  of  Rus< 
ttans,  already  on  their  march  to 
Rhetms  to  join  Blucher.  But  there 
were  two  strong  corps — one  of  Prus- 
rians  nnder  Bulow,  and  the  other  of 
Russians  nnder  Winzingerode — who 
were  on  their  march  into  France  from 
Flanders ;  but  they  were  under  the 
command  of  Bernadotte.  The  diffi- 
culty of  withdrawing  them  from  his 
command,  without  a  tedious  discussion 
with  him,  was  urged  by  a  ^^  great 
authority'*  (probably  the  Czar)  as 
insurmountable  !  Here  the  aathority 
of  the  British  minister  saved  the  cam- 
paign. He  demanded,  whether  the 
reinforcement  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary. On  being  answered  that  it  was, 
*^he  stated  that,  in  that  case,  the 
plan  must  be  adopted ;  that  the  orders 
must  be  given  immediately ;  that 
England  had  aright  to  expect  that 
her  allies  would  not  bo  deterred  from 
a  decisive  course  by  such  difficulties 
ms  had  been  urged ;  and  that  he  would 
take  upon  himself  all  the  responsi- 
bility of  any  consequences  which 
might  arise  regarding  the  Crown- 
Prince  of  Sweden."  This  bold  and 
decisive  advice  was  followed.  Blucher 
was  reinforced ;  the  battle  of  Laon, 
in  which  the  French  were  beaten, 
restored  the  fortunes  of  the  Allies; 
and  the  **  march  to  Paris,"  so  long 


a    dream,    became   a   brilliant   re- 
ality. 

The  letter  concludes  with — **It  Is 
not,  then,  too  much  to  say,  that  the 
vigour  and  energy  displayed  by  Lord 
Londonderry  in  this  crisis  decided 
the  fate  of  the  campaign  ;  and  had  he 
been  an  ordinary  man,  without  the 
talent  to  discern  what  the  exigency 
of  the  moment  required,  without 
capacity  to  enforce  its  adoption,  or 
without  that  •influence  over  others 
which  insured  their  cordial  co-opera- 
tion, who  can  say  how  different  the 
result  might  have  been  ?  or  how  long 
the  paciflcation  of  the  world  might 
have  been  delayed  ?  " 

The  great  drama  was  now  coming 
to  the  fall  of  the  curtain.  The  confe- 
rence of  Chatillon  had  merely  origin- 
ated "  projects  and  counter-projects." 
At  length  Caulaincourt  (the  French 
commissioner)  gave  in  the  statement 
which  Napoleon  declared  to  be  finaiy 
which  consisted  of  claims  to  Ant- 
werp, Flanders,  and  the  frontier  of 
the  Rhine;  to  the  annexation  of  the 
Ionian  Islands  to  the  kingdom  of 
Italy,  both  to  be  settled  on  £ugene 
Beauhamais  and  his  heirs,  with  the 
Adige  as  a  boundary;  the  demand 
that  Saxony  should  be  restored,  the 
sovereignty  of  Lucca  and  Piombino 
be  settled  on  his  sister,  the  Princess 
Eliza ;  the  principality  of  Nenfch^tel 
be  secured  to  Berthier;  and  all  the 
colonies  taken  during  the  war,  except 
Salutes,  be  restored  by  England. 
The  extravagance  of  demands  like 
those  by  a  sovereign  reduced  to  a 
province,  and  with  a  mighty  enemy 
within  a  march  of  his  capital,  ren- 
dered all  further  deliberation  impos- 
sible. 

The  Conference  of  Chatillon  broke 
up  instantly,  and  tlie  fate  of  Europe 
was  again  brought  to  the  edge  of  the 
sword.  Napoleon  adopted  the  ruin- 
ous plan  of  attacking  the  Allies  in  the 
rear,  while  Paris  was  lying  open  to 
their  front.  In  other  days  he  would 
have  rushed  to  Paris,  embrasured  the 
walls,  called  out  the  national  guard 
of  the  city,  amounting  to  60,000  well- 
equipped  men ;  and  have  given  courage 
to  its  volatile  population  by  the  pre- 
sence of  his  veteran  troops,  which 
still  amounted  to  60,000  infantry  and 
17,000  horse.  But,  instead  of  this 
obvious  manoeuvre,  he  left  the  city  to 
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the  passions  of  its  people — to  the  dis- 
affection of  his  councillors,  now  trem- 
bling for  their  heads— to  the  partisan- 
ship of  the  Royalists — and  to  the 
terrors  of  a  metropolis  in  sight  of  an 
anny  of  all  triU'S  of  conqaerors,  from 
the  Rhine  to  Tartarv. 

On  the  24th  of  March  the  Empe- 
ror Alexander  gave  the  word,  "  On- 
ward to  Paris."  It  was  followed  by 
the  movement  of  180,000  men!  A 
column  of  8000  horse,  with  artillery, 
was  des|)atchod  on  the  route  of  Na- 
poleon, to  deceive  him  into  the  idea 
that  the  whole  army  was  following. 
After  the  battle  of  Kerte  Cham- 
penoi.se,  in  which  the  French  army 
covering  Paris  lost,  in  killed  and 
wounded,  eleven  thousand  men,  the 
march  was  a  procession.  The  army 
first  canght  sight  of  Parij  in  the  even- 
ing, wheu  a  splendid  snnset  lighted 
op  all  the  glories  of  that  magnificent 
city.  The  end  of  all  their  toils  was 
before  them — the  scene  of  revenge, 
the  reward  of  all  their  battles,  the 
visible  triumph  of  their  arms,  the 
pledge  of  their  warlike  8a|>eriority, 
the  secnrity  of  their  imperishable 
fame.  The  scene,  the  emotions,  the 
memory,  the  future,  all  embodied  in 
the  capital  which  lay  at  their  feet  on 
that  evening,  would  have  been  worth 
A  life  to  see  and  feel ;  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  impression  of 
that  evening  w:is  carried  by  many  a 
glowing  heart  to  the  grave. 

The  c(>rresf)ondence  preceding  the 
meeting  at  Chatillon  consists  chiefly 
of  diplomacy,  and  communications 
with  the  British  Cabinet.  A  despatch 
gives  a  stron;;  idea  of  the  difficulties 
which  the  Foreign  Secretary  had  to 
oveicome,  oven  when  the  interest  of 
all  the  sovereigns  was  the  same. 
This  despatch  is  from  Langres  (on 
the  march  of  the  Grand  Army).  It 
•ays :  ''I  think  our  greatest  danger 
at  present  is  from  the  chivalrtrnfut 
tone  in  which  the  Emperor  Alexander 
is  di.«posed  to  push  the  war.  He  has 
a  peraonal  feeling  abont  Paris,  dis- 
tinct from  all  political  •r  military 
combinations;  be  seema  to  seek  for 
the  occasion  of  entering,  with  bis  mag- 
nificent (luanls,  the  enemy*a  capital, 
probably  to  display,  in  his  clemency 
and  forbearance,  'a  contrast  to  the 
deaolation  to  which  his  own  waa  do- 
voted.    The  idea  that  a  rapid  ntgo- 


tiation  might  disappoint  this  hope 
added  to  his  impatience.'*  In  a  pre- 
vious letter  Lord  Castlereagh  speaks 
of  the  Guard  which  were  to  form  this 
showy  spectacle. 

^*  1  saw  the  Rossian  cavalry  of 
the  Guard  defile  through  this  town 
( l^tngres)  yesterday.  1 1  is  im  possible 
to  say  too  much  of  their  appearance. 
Indeed,  the  whole  composition  of  the 
Russian  Guard  of  all  arms  is,  at  this 
moment,  the  most  splendid  that  can  be 
imagined.  They  muster  above  30,000 
effectives.  In  addition  to  all  his  active 
armies  on  this  side  of  the  Russian 
frontier,  his  Imperial  Majesty  stated 
to  me,  that  Prince  LabanofTs  army 
of  reserve  on  the  Vistula  was,  at  this 
moment,  110,000  strong,  of  which 
19,000  were  cavalry,  and  that  he  had 
180,000  recruits  in  his  depdts  in  pro- 
gress of  discipline.  It  is  a  most  for- 
midable military  power.**  Again,  in 
his  letter  on  the  negotiations,  he 
details  some  of  the  perplexities  of 
those  high  transactions.  The  letter 
ia  to  Lord  Liverpool,  acting  as  Fo- 
reign Secretary  in  his  absence.  *^  Yon 
may  estimate  some  of  the  hazards 
to  which  affairs  are  exposed  here, 
when  one  of  the  leading  monarchs 
told  roe,  that  he  had  no  confidence 
in  hb  own  minister,  and  tiili  Ums 
in  that  of  his  ally !  There  is  much 
intrigue,  and  more  fear  of  it.  Russia 
distmsts  Austria  about  Saxony;  Aus- 
tria dreads  Russia  about  Poland, 
especially  if  she  is  mistress  of  the 
question  after  a  peace.  I  have  got 
some  length  with  both  parties,  and 
I  shall  try  to  deliver  them  from 
their  mutual  alarms.  Suspicion  is  the 
prevailing  temper  of  the  Emperor, 
and  Mettemich*s  character  fomishea 
constant  food  for  the  iniri^antt  to 
work  upon  /  .  .  .  The  people  are 
qniet  everywhere,  and  good- humour- 
ed. They  look  to  the  invasion  as 
favonrable  to  peace.  They  spoke 
fireely  agaimti  Bonaparte  to  me  on 
ny  journey,  but  I  traced  little  dispo- 
aiUon  to  an  effort,  and  no  apparent 
interest,  about  the  old  family. 

**  A  letter  from  Berthier  baa  been 
intercepted,  which  aaya  that  Bona- 
parte is  advancing  with  *  nne  belle 
et  lx>nne  arm^  anr  lea  denier^  de 
TennemL*  .  .  .  /  thonght  the 
negotiation  might  have  been  brought 
to  a  ttkori  igrn^     It  it  diflcnll  fm, 
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itielf.  Russia  leans  to  delay.  I  have 
DO  notion  that  Bonaparte  wonld  or 
ooald,  as  things  jet  stand,  yield  to 
the  latest  demand;  and  if  peace  is 
impracticable,  we  should  be  better  rid 
of  our  plempoUntictries.^* 

In  a  note  to  Hamilton,  Under 
Secretary  in  the  Foreign  Office,  he 
refers  to  the  whimsical  circumstance 
of  signing  the  treaty  of  the  Fonr 
Powers,  while  playing  at  cards. 

'*  I  send  yon  my  treaty,  of  which  I 
hope  yon  will  approve.  We  four 
ministers,  when  signing,  happened 
to  be  sitting  at  a  whist-table.  It  was 
•greed,  that  never  were  the  stakes  so 
Mffk  at  any  former  party.  My  modesty 
would  have  prevented  me  from  offer- 
ing it ;  but  as  they  chose  to  make  us 
a  military  power,  I  was  determined 
not  to  play  a  second  fiddle.  The 
fact  is,  that  npon  the  face  of  the 
treaty  this  year,  our  engagement  is 
equivalent  to  theirs  united.  We  give 
150,000  men,  and  five  millions — equal 
to  as  many  more — total,  300,000. 
.  .  .  This,  I  trust,  will  put  an  end  to 
rnny  doubts  as  to  the  claim  we  have  to 
ma  opinion  on  Continental  matters.*' 

The  cessation  of  the  arrangements 
at  ChatUlon  was  said  (though  it  is 
not  mentioned  in  these  letters)  to 
have  resulted  from  the  discovery  of  a 
new  piece  of  perfidy  on  the  side  of 
Napoleon.  While  Caulaincourt,  his 
envoy,  was  apparently  acting  with 
the  full  intention  of  peace,  a  letter  to 
him  from  the  French  Emperor  was 
intercepted,  directing  him  to  do  no- 
iking  decisive  until  another  battle 
was  tried ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  to 
alR^  to  negotiate.  This  trick  put  an 
end  to  all  reliance  on  the  imperial 
word;  and  the  ambassadors  of  the 
fonr  great  powers  resolved  to  leave 
the  matter  thenceforth  to  the  decision 
of  the  sword. 

It  has  been  said,  and,  we  believe, 
with  truth,  that  on  the  next  difficult 
qnestion — '^  Whether  the  allied  army 
•hould  follow  Napoleon,  or  march  di- 
rect on  Paris,**  Lord  Castiereagb^s 
maoly  and  aagaeioas  sentiment  de- 
termijied  on  the  straightforward 
covie,  and  was  (be  actual  cause  of 
that  novendot  which- gave  the  French 
capital  into  their  handl  This  crown- 
ing  aehieveiMBt  was  thos  announced 
in  n  letter  from  'hia  hfotber,  March 
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'*  My  Lord,— After  a  brilliant  vic- 
tory, God  has  placed  the  capital  of 
the  French  empire  in  the  hands  of 
the  Allied  Sovereigns— a  just  retriba- 
tion  for  the  miseries  infiicted  on  Mos- 
cow, Vienna,  Madrid,  Berlin,  and 
Lisbon,  by  the  devastator  of  Europe. 

"  The  enemy *s  army,  under  the 
command  of  Joseph  Bonaparte,  aided 
by  Marshals  Mortier  and  Marmont, 
occupied  with  their  right  the  heights 
of  Fontenay,  Romainville,  and  Belle- 
ville ;  their  left  was  on  Montmartre. 
They  had  several  redoubts  in  the 
centre,  and,  on  the  whole  Hue,  an  ar- 
tillery of  160  pieces.** 

After  some  hours  of  havoc,  the 
French  were  driven  from  all  their  po- 
sitions, and  the  Allies  were  at  the 
barriers  of  Paris.  A  flag  of  truce 
then  came  forward,  for  permission  to 
send  a  negotiator  to  headquarters, 
simply  to  save  the  city — and  the  re- 
sult was  a  surrender.  The  loss  of  the 
troops  was  heavy,  in  consequence  of 
their  exposure  to  the  constant  can- 
nonade of  the  French  positions ;  but, 
in  the  year  after,  when  Wellington 
commanded,  his  superior  generalship, 
by  approacliing  Paris  on  the  unpro- 
tected side,  achieved  the  seizure  of 
the  city  almost  without  the  loss  of  a 
roan.  An  exulting  and  picturesque 
despatch  from  Sir  Charles  Stewart, 
communicated  the  entry  of  the  So- 
vereigns into  Paris  on  the  day  after 
the  battle.  Alexander  now  felt  his 
chivalrestpu  vision  fully  realised. 

**  I  feel,**  said  Sir  Charles,  **  that  it 
is  impossible  to  convey  an  accurate 
idea  of  the  scene  that  presented  itself 
yesterday  (March  81)  in  this  capital, 
when  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  the  King 
of  Prussia,  and  Prince  Schwarta- 
enbei'g  made  their  entry,  at  the  head 
of  the  allied  troops The  ca- 
valry, under  his  Imperial  Highness 
the  Grand -Duke  Constantino,  and  the 
Guards  of  all  the  different  allied 
forces,  were  formed  in  columns,  early 
in  the  morning,  on  the  road  from 
Bondy  to  Paris.  The  Emperor  of 
Russia,  with  all  his  staff,  his  generala, 
and  their  suites  present,  proceeded  to 
Pontin,  where  the  King  of  Prussia 
joined  him,  with  a  similar  corUge. 
Those  Sovereigns,  surrounded  by  all 
the  Princes  in  the  army,  together  with 
the  Prince  Field -Marshal,  and  the 
Aostrian  £tat-Mijor,  passed  through 
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the  Faabonrg  St  Martin  about  eleven 
o'clock, — the  Cossacks  of  the  Guard 
forming  the  advance  of  the  march. 
Already  was  the  crowd  so  enormous 
that  it  was  difficult  to  move  forward ; 
but  before  the  monarchs  reached  the 
Forte  St  Martin,  there  was,  to  those 
on  the  Boulevards,  a  moral  impossi- 
bility of  proceeding.  AllParb  seemed 
to  be  assembled  and  concentred  in 
one  spot.  One  anvnuSy  one  spring, 
evidently  directed  all  their  move- 
ments. They  thronged  in  snch  masses 
round  the  Emperor  and  King,  that, 
with  all  their  condescending  and  gra- 
cious familiarity,  extending  their 
hands  on  all  sides,  it  was  in  vain  to 
attempt  to  satisfy  the  populace." 

On  every  side  the  cry  arose  of 
"Vive  TEmpercur  Alexandre,**  "Vive 
Ic  Roi  de  Prusse,"  "  Viveut  les  Rois 
liberateurs.'*  Acclamations,  not  less 
loud,  arose  of  "  Vive  le  Roi,"  "  Vive 
Louis  XVIII.,"  "Vivent  les  Bour- 
bons i"  with  the  ominous  cry,  "  A  bas 
le  tyran."  The  white  cockade  ap- 
peared widely.  On  their  arrival  in 
the  Champs  Elysc^es,  the  troops  halt- 
ed, and  the  work  of  this  magnificent 
day  was  at  an  end. 

This  display  was,  perhaps,  the  most 
exciting  sight  ever  witnessed.  The 
entry  of  Alexander  the  Groat  into 
Babylon  was  a  pageant  to  it ;  a  col- 
lection of  costumes  and  curiosities 
doubtless  rich,  varied,  and  strange, 
but  in  which  the  spectators  could  feel 
no  gratification  but  that  of  the  eye. 
The  triumphs  of  the  Roman  generalsi, 
though  attended  with  some  popular 
pride,  or  some  personal  glory,  still 
were  little  more  than  a  long  proces- 
sion of  plundered  wealth  and  military 
grandeur.  But  the  entry  of  the  Sove- 
reigns into  Paris  had  something  in  it 
more  than  the  indulgence  of  the  eye, 
or  even  the  vanity  of  soldiership. 
Divested  of  the  varions  pomp  of  the 
ancient  triumph,  it  had  a  moral  sense, 
ft  grandeur  to  the  mind,  an  impres- 
sion engendered  by  great  struggles, 
long  aspirations,  and  their  glorious 
fnlfihnent,  that  coald  never  have 
mingled  with  the  barbaric  splendours 
of  Asia,  or  the  stem  supremacy  of 
Rome.  That  triumph  was  a  comsum- 
motion— n,  fulfilment  of  hopes,  and  a 
tranqnillisation  of  fear,  that  had  for 
many  an  anxious  vear  fevered  every 
heart  in  Europe.   It  waa  the  working 


out  of  the  great  principle  of  resistance 
to  wrong ;  the  restoration  of  rights  to 
a  fourth  part  of  human  kind;  the 
promise  of  a  peace,  which,  with  but 
one  slight  burst  of  war  (the  last 
thunder- roll  of  the  tempest),  was  to 
continue  for  the  generation,  and  still 
continues ;  or,  to  give  its  truest  cha- 
racter, it  was  a  vindication  of  that 
mighty  and  merciful  Providence, 
which  having  given  to  man  the  sense 
of  freedom,  bas  given  to  his  heart  and 
arm  the  power  of  its  recovery. 

The  Foreign  Secretary  had  judged 
rightly  of  the  character  of  the  Russian 
Emperor.  Though  manly  and  meritori- 
ons,  brave  in  the  field,  and  faithful  in 
the  council,  Alexander  was  romantic. 
The  age  of  single  combats  was  gone 
by,  and  he  could  not  distinguish  him- 
self in  the  field ;  but  he  seemed  to  re- 
solve on  being  distinguished  for  a 
clemency  and  generosity  to  his  fallen 
antagonist,  which  hazarded  the  peace 
of  the  world. 

The  Treaty  of  Fontainebleau  was 
the  result  of  this  romantic  temper, 
and  Alexander  gave  the  craftiest,  the 
roost  ambitions,  the  most  selfish,  and 
the  most  faithless  of  human  beings,  a 
title,  which  could  only  remind  him  of 
his  fallen  sovereignty;  a  possession 
which  placed  him  midway  between  the 
partisanship  of  Italy  and  of  France ; 
and  a  revenue,  at  once  too  small  to 
gratify  his  avarice,  and  sufficient  for 
the  purchase  of  all  the  lingering  revenge 
and  hungry  conspiracy  of  France. 

This  treaty  Lord  Castlereagh  re- 
fused to  sign,  though  strongly  urged 
by  Alexander.  But  afterwards,  when 
Bonaparte  was  sent  to  Elba,  when  the 
Treaty  of  Fontainebleau  had  l)ecome 
Continental  law,  and  when  It  was  a 
part  of  his  duty  to  recognise  the  act 
of  the  Allies,  be  acqoiesced  in  the 
Treaty  of  Paris. 

On  his  return  to  England  in  1815, 
and  on  his  first  appearance  in  the 
Commons,  the  whole  Hoose  rose  and 
cheered  him — an  honour  that  waa 
never  before  paid  to  a  minister. 

The  remainder  of  these  volumes 
consists  of  despatches  to  and  from 
onr  various  ambassadors  and  envoys 
abroad,  chiefly  referring  to  transac- 
tions unimportant  at  the  present  time, 
tbongh  containing  matter  valuable  to 
the  fntore  historian.  But  hia  saga- 
dtj  ia  always  evident    In  a  letter  to 
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Prince  Mettemich  in  1820,  he  thus 
speaks  of  the  disturbance  which  mnst 
follow  the  expected  arrival  of  the  late 
unfortnnate  Queen  Caroline.  **Our 
Session  is  likely  to  be  a  troublesome 
<ine,  and  to  me  it  bedns  inauspicionsly, 
haviog  been  seized  by  the  gout  two 
days  before  the  battle  was  to  com- 
mence. .  .  .  Much  will  depend  on 
the  course  her  Majesty  shall  think  fit 
to  pursue.  If  she  is  wise  enough  to 
accept  the  pont  d'or  which  we  have 
tendered  her,  the  calamities  and  scan- 
dal of  a  public  investigation  will  be 
avoided.  If  she  is  mad  enough,  or  so 
til-advised,  as  to  put  her  foot  upon 
English  ground,  I  shall,  from  that 
moment,  regard  Pandora*s  box  as 
opened.** 

The  prediction  was  fulfilled ;  the 
queen  was  *^  mad  enough"  to  set  her 
foot  on  English  ground — the  king  was 
angry  enough  to  prosecute  her — the 
populace  were  petulant  enough  to  in- 
snlt  the  king  and  the  laws — and  in  the 
midst  of  a  confusion,  of  which  no  man 
could  calculate  the  possible  hazards, 
the  unhappy  woman  died,  probably  a 
victim  to  her  own  anxieties. 

Lord  Castlereagh  had  now  attained 
a  succession  of  honours.  He  had  been 
elevated  two  steps  in  the  Peerage 
at  once ;  he  had  obtained  the  Garter ; 
he  virtually  held  two  ministerial 
offices  of  the  highest  rank  —  the 
Home  Department  and  the  Foreign 
Secretaryship;  he  held  the  highest 
place  in  the  respect  and  confidence  of 
the  foreign  courts ;  to  the  general  eye 
he  was  the  Premier ;  all  the  clamours 
that  had  surrounded  his  early  career 
had  died  away;  the  acclamation  of 
the  House  of  Commons  had  been 
echoed  round  the  kingdom;  the  vi- 
gour which  had  extinguished  the  Irish 
rebellion,  the  firmness  which  had  car- 
ried the  Irish  Union,  the  courage 
which  had  sustained  the  spirit  of  the 
Allied  Cabinets,  and  the  sagacity 
which  had  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
longest   peace   of  Europe,  left    the 


statesman  without  a  rival,  and  the 
man  without  even  a  detractor. 

But,  in  this  fulness  of  honours,  his 
health  began  to  fail.  Attacks  of  gout 
enfeebled  a  frame  naturally  robust. 
The  effect  was  perceived  by  the  King, 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  the  Ca- 
binet. He  sat  silent  in  council ;  and 
though  apparently  in  possession  of 
his  faculties,  yet  was  so  far  reluctant 
to  exert  them  that  his  friends  became 
alarmed,  and  he  was  put  under  con- 
stant medical  care.  At  length  he 
went  to  his  country  seat  in  Kent ;  but 
on  the  Monday  after  his  arrival,  the 
physician  was  suddenly  summoned  to 
his  dressing-room,  where  he  found  his 
noble  patient  a  suicide.  The  coroner^s 
inquest  was,  *^  Mental  derangement." 

A  letter  from  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, communicating  the  sad  intelli- 
gence to  the  present  Marquis  of  Lion- 
donderry,  then  at  Vienna,  says — 

^^You  will  have  seen  that  I  had 
witnessed  the  melancholy  state  of 
mind  which  was  the  cause  of  the 
catastrophe.  I  saw  him,  after  he  had 
been  with  the  King,  on  the  9th  inst., 
to  whom  he  had  likewise  exposed  it ; 
but  fearing  that  he  would  not  send 
for  his  physician,  I  considered  it  my 
duty  to  go  to  him,  and  not  finding 
him,  to  write  to  him. 

"You  will  readily  believe  what  a 
consternation  this  deplorable  event 
has  occasioned  here.  The  funeral  was 
attended  by  every  person  in  London 
of  any  mark  or  distinction  of  all  par- 
ties." 

Thus  was  lost  to  the  service  of 
the  Empire  a  high-minded  man  and 
high-principled  minister,  firm  in  the 
most  trying  circumstances  of  public 
life,  and  sagacious  in  the  severest 
difficulties  of  foreign  policy ;  honoured 
while  he  lived,  and  regretted  in  the 
grave ;  leaving  behind  him,  in  his 
private  conduct,  an  unblemished  cha- 
racter, and  in  his  administrative  capa- 
city a  model  for  the  future  possessors 
of  power  in  England. 
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PARIS  niEATRICALS. 


Thk  five-and-twcDty  theatres  of 
the  capital  of  France  are  of  aniversal 
repatation ;  and  many  foreigners, 
into  whose  anticipations  of  pleasure 
they  largely  enter,  reach  Paris  im- 
pressed with  the  difficulty  of  selecting 
those  best  worth  seeing.  A  Hand- 
book to  the  Theatres  of  the  Continent 
is  a  desideratum  which  may  one  day 
be  supplied.  It  would  be  an  agree- 
able task  to  an  enthusiastic  and  loco- 
motive theatrical  amateur  to  write 
such  a  work,  including  in  it  the 
theatres  of  the  French,  German,  Ita- 
lian, and  Belgian  capitals;  and  no 
nnprofi table  speculation,  perhaps,  to 
a  publisher,  thus  to  supply  the  want 
frequently  experienced  by  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  countless  English 
tourists  who  annually,  and  at  all 
seasons,  ramble  npon  the  Continent. 
In  the  absence  of  the  desired  volume, 
a  few  lines  suffice  to  give  such  a  cur- 
sory and  general  analysis  of  the  Paris 
theatres  in  1853,  as  to  direct  the  visi- 
tor where,  according  to  his  tastes,  his 
time  will  best  be  bestowed.  The 
theatres  of  Paris  are  easily  classed, 
and  cater  well  for  all  tastes.  If  mu- 
sic be  his  preference,  and  the  lyric 
stage  to  him  more  attractive  than 
classic  tragedy,  sterling  comedy, 
graceful  vaudeville,  or  ludicrous  farce, 
he  will  find  abundant  supply.  The 
Grand  Opera,  if  not  all  that  some  of 
ns  remember  it,  still  affords  a  rich  mn- 
sical  treat  to  its  numerous  frequenters. 
The  Italian  theatre,  in  a  sinking  state 
since  the  February  revolution,  has 
this  year,  thanks  to  the  remarkable 
talent  of  Anna  de  la  Grange  and 
Cruvelli,  meritoriously  supported  by 
Belletti,  Rossi,  and  others  of  less  note, 
shown  renewed  vitality,  and  has  once 
more  attracted  those  fashionable  au- 
diences which  formerly  it  never  failed 
to  show.  To  lovers  of  the  gay  and 
brilliant  music  of  the  French  com- 
posers, the  Op^ra  Comique  offers  its 
copious  repertory  and  its  excellent 
company  of  singers.  And,  upon  the 
far-off  Boulevard  du  Temple— beyond 
the  Paris  lounger's  usual  beat — lower 
in  its  prices,  but  less  commodious  in 
its  position,  the  Theatre  Historiqne, 
built  under  the  auspices  of  Alexandre 


Dumas  for  the  performance  of  histo- 
rical dramas,  has  taken  the  name  of 
the  Theatre  Lyrique,  and  gives  opera 
and  ballet.  There  -may  be  heard  the 
veteran  Chollet,  the  original  Postilion 
de  Longjumean,  his  voice  somewhat 
the  worse  for  wear,  but  still  preserv- 
ing its  fine  upper  notes ;  and  there 
Guy  Stdphan  and  St  Leon  ably  sus- 
tain the  dancing  department. 

Persons  desirous  of  a  hearty  laugh, 
who  love  farce  and  burlesque,  comic 
singing  and  practical  jokes,  varied 
occasionally  by  comediettas  of  a  rather 
higher  order,  or,  casually,  by  some  pa- 
thetic social  drama  of  the  nature  of  the 
Dame  aux  CamiliaSj  had  best  confine 
themselves  to  three  theatres — those 
three  a  host  in  themselves.  The  Va- 
ri^t^s,  the  Palais-Royal,  the  Vaude- 
ville, are  all  within  the  length  of  a 
street.  The  Rue  Vivienne  begins 
next  door  to  one,  ends  at  the  entrance 
to  another,  and  passes  in  front  of  a 
third.  Lovers  of  drama  and  melo- 
drama must  away  to  the  boulevards 
of  St  Martin  and  the  Temple,  where 
the  Porte  St  Martin,  the  Gait^,  and 
the  Ambign  Comique  favour  the  com- 
mission of  all  manner  of  crimes,  and 
M^lingue  and  Frederick  Lemaitre  are 
in  their  glory. 

We  have  named  ten  out  of  the  two 
dozen  theatres  of  Paris.  The  remain- 
der are  of  various  degrees  of  inferior- 
ity, and,  generally  speaking,  hardly 
worth  the  foreigner's  putting  himself 
out  of  his  way  to  visit  them,  with  the 
exception  of  three,  which  we  have 
reserved  for  a  last  and  less  cursory 
mention.  The  names  of  the  Com^die 
f^n^aise,  the  Gymnase  Di*amatique, 
and  the  Od^n,  will  already  have  sug- 
gested themselves.  To  strangers  well 
acquainted  with  the  finesses  of  the 
French  language,  or  who  may  be  will- 
ing to  qualify  themselves  as  auditors 
by  previous  perusal  of  the  piece  to 
be  represented,  the  Comddie  Fran- 
9aise  is  unquestionably  the  most  in- 
teresting and  agreeable  theatre  in 
Paris,  and  the  one  where  the  highest 
degree  of  intellectual  enjoyment  is  to 
be  obtained.  You  can  hardly  enter 
it  without  the  certainty  of  seeing  a 
good  play ;  you  are  quite  sure  to  see 
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good  actors.  Fourteen  years  of  anin- 
termpted  triumphs  have  established 
the  fame  of  Rachel  as  the  first  llviDg 
actress  in  Europe.  With  her,  Na- 
thalie, the  two  Brohans,  Jaditb,  and 
Madame  Allan,  make  np  an  amount 
of  female  talent  not  often  found  united 
npon  any  stage.  The  male  perfor- 
mers are  no  less  remarkable  ;  and  we 
have  but  to  name  Samson,  Beau- 
vallet,  Geffroy,  Rdgnier,  Provost,  to 
remind  frequenters  of  the  Comddie 
Fran^aise  of  a  host  of  delightful  even- 
ings and  high  artistical  triumphs. 

The  Gymnase  Dramatique  is  one 
of  the  most  elegant  and  agreeable 
theatres  in  Paris  in  the  character  of 
Ma  performances.  Many  prefer  the 
more  highly-spiced  dishes  of  the  Va- 
ri^tds  and  Vaudeville;  but  with  the 
refined  classes  of  the  Parisians,  the 
Gymnase  is  the  favourite.  As  its 
name  indicates,  it  was  originally  in- 
tended merely  as  a  place  of  exercise 
and  practice  for  young  comedians. 
.  The  pupils  of  the  Conservatory  were 
there  to  pass  a  period  of  probation, 
previously  to  making  their  appearance 
at  the  Com^die  Fran^aise,  or  Op^ra 
Comique.  The  performance  was  to 
consist  of  short  one-act  pieces.  But 
it  so  happened  that  many  of  these 
pieces  were  written  by  one  Scribe,  who 
has  renewed,^  our  day,  the  marvel- 
lous fertility  of  the  old  Spanish  play- 
wrights, and  whose  wit,  taste,  and 
dramatic  skill,  combined  with  the  ex- 
ertions of  an  able  manager  to  give 
the  Gymnase  an  importance,  and  se- 
cure to  it  an  amount  of  public  favour, 
•nch  as  had  never  been  anticipated. 
After  the  Orleanist  accession,  its  pros- 
perity waned,  owing  to  reasons  of 
professional  opposition  uninteresting 
acre  to  detail.  Then  the  management 
changed,  the  vogue  returned,  and,  for 
the  last  ten  years,  the  Gymnase  has 
enjoyed  a  well-merited  and  uninter- 
mpted  popularity.  At  the  present 
time  it  has  an  excellent  company,  and 
is  nightly  full  to  the  roof.  Its  prices 
of  admission  are  of  the  highest,  after 
the  operas  and  the  Comddie  Francaise, 
aod  its  receipts  most  be  large.  More 
than  one  of  its  actors  and  actresses 
might  fairly  aspire  to,  and  probably 
obtain,  admission  to  the  more  elevated 
atage  of  the  Commie  Fran^ise ;  but 
tbej  all  pall  to  well  together  where 
thejr  now  are,  that  it  wonld  be  a  pity 


to  see  any  of  them  transplanted.  Rose 
Cheri,  ever  charming  and  true  to  na- 
ture, would  be  an  acquisition  to  any 
theatre,  but,  as  the  wife  of  the  ma- 
nager, she  maybe  considered  a  fixture. 
Bressant  is  a  graceful  and  accom- 
plished comedian,  who  has  probably 
never  been  surpassed  in  the  line  of 
characters  he  takes.  lie  is  intelligent, 
of  an  agreeable  exterior,  always  ad- 
mirably dressed,  and  his  play  of  coun- 
tenance is  full  of  finesse.  He  perhaps 
acts  a  little  too  much  at  his  audience, 
especially  at  its  female  portion,  with 
whom  he  is  a  prodigious  favourite; 
but  this  is  easily  overlooked  in  the 
general  merit  and  distinction  of  his 
performance.  He  was  for  some  time 
at  the  French  theatre  at  St  Peters- 
burg, where  he  was  greatly  prized. 
On  his  return  he  went  to  the  Gymnase, 
where  he  has  now  been  for  about  seven 
years.  Mademoiselle  Luther,  who  has 
lately  performed  in  London,  has  many 
admirable  qualities  as  an  actress.  Ma- 
demoiselle Figeac  is  pretty,  elegant, 
and  natural,  and  plays  secondary  bot 
yet  prominent  parts  with  infinite  grace 
and  ease.  Geoffrey  is  an  excellent 
actor,  steady,  judicious,  and  possess- 
ing a  fund  of  real  humour,  free  from 
grimace,  caricature,  and  triviality. 
His  performance  of  Mercadet — the 
hero  of  the  comedy  of  the  same  name, 
known  in  England  as  TJie  Game  of 
Speculation — is  a  fine  piece  of  acting. 
These  are  by  no  means  all  the  good 
actors  at  the  Gymnase ;  but,  as  we 
are  not  writing  a  dictionary  of  the 
Paris  stage,  we  will  enumerate  no 
further,  especially  as  we  shall  just 
now  have  occasion  incidentally  to 
mention  others. 

Let  the  reader  take  the  map  of 
Paris,  and,  stationing  himself  on  that 
Italian  Boulevard  where  foreigners 
love  to  loiter,  to  breakfast,  and  to 
dine,  gaze  due  south,  down  the  Rue 
Richelieu,  over  the  Palais-Royal  and 
the  Louvre,  across  the  Pont  des  Arts, 
np  the  Rue  de  Seine,  into  the  recesses 
of  tho  region  renowned  for  dirty 
streets,  bearded  students,  cheap  re- 
staurateurs, greasy  billiard-tables,  and 
slatternly  grisettes.  Next  door  to  the 
Palaceof  the  Luxembourg,  close  to  the 
entrance  to  its  spacious  garden,  the 
lung  of  that  close  quarter  of  Paris, 
stands  a  large  handsome  building?,  its 
stately  portico   sustained  by  Doric 
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columns,  its  encircling  gallery  occu- 
pied by  venders  of  newspapers,  old 
prints,  cheap  novels,  surgical  treatises, 
stage  plays,  and  every  species  of  low- 
priced  literature  likely  to  find  purchas- 
ers in  the  vicinity  of  a  medical  school 
and  a  large  theatre.    This  building  is 
^e  Od^on,  which  bore,  under  Napo- 
leon the  Great,  the  title  of  Theatre 
de  rimp^ratrice,  but  which  is  better 
known  as  the  Second  Theatre  Fran9ais. 
It  has  been  twice  burned  down,  and 
has  frequently  changed  its  occupants 
— even  the  Italian  Opera  having  quar- 
tered itself  there  for  a  time ;  but  its 
success  as  a  French  theatre  has  been 
very  fluctuating,  and  never  brilliant. 
It  gives  tragedies,  comedies,  and  dra- 
mas, and  is  intended,  as  its  second 
title  indicates,  to  be  a  kind  of  supple- 
ment to  the  Com^die  Fran9aise.  It  is 
one  of  the  houses  that  enjoy  a  pecu- 
niary subvention  from  the  French  go- 
vernment.    Owing  to  its  situation, 
remote  from  the  modern,  and  from 
most  of   the  fashionably  -  inhabited 
parts  of  Paris,  it  must  rely  for  an  au- 
dience, except  in  the  case  of  unusually 
attractive  pieces,  upon  the.  dwellers 
upon  the  southern  banks  of  the  Seine. 
This  last  winter  it  has  had  a  run  of 
luck.      Henry   Mounier^s  play,    The 
Grandeur  and  Decline  of  M,  Prud^ 
homme,  had  scarcely  begun  to  lose  the 
first  freshness  of  its  vogue,  when  a 
comedy  by  Fonsard  filled  every  corner 
of  the  house — and  it  takes  six  teen  hun- 
dred spectators  to  fill  the  Odeon. 

The  most  successful  plays  produced 
at  Paris  during  the  season  now  con- 
cluded have  been,  at  the  Gymnase, 
Philiherte  and  Le  Fils  de  Famille;  and 
at  the  Oddon,  Ponsard*s  five- act 
comedy  of  VHonneur  ei  VArgent. 
We  need  only  refer  to  Lady  Tartufie, 
which  has  been  the  subject  of  a  pre- 
vious paper,  and  with  whose  excep- 
tion, the  Comddie  Fran^aise  has  made 
no  very  remarkable  hit  this  season. 
Mallefille*8  comedy  of  Le  Caur  et  la 
Dot  was  well  received,  and  deserves 
notice,  but  it  was  elbowed  aside  by 
Madame  de  Girardin*s  play,  which 
followed  hard  upon  its  heels.  Doubt- 
less it  will  again  be  performed.  The 
Coraddie  Fran^aise  has  such  an  iuex- 
haustible  store  of  excellent  stock- 
pieces  that  the  absence  of  novelty  is 
unheeded  by  the  public,  which  gladly 
throngs  to  the  performance  of  such 


pleasant  plays  as  MademoUeUe  de  la 
Seiglilre^  Le  Mart   h  la  Campagne, 
Bataille  de  Dames,  and  innumerable 
others  of  the  same  class,  to  say  no- 
thing of  Moli^re,  ever  new  and  wel- 
come when  well  performed,  and  of  the 
heroines  of  Racine  and  Comeille,  im- 
personated by  Rachel.     Two  short 
pieces,    produced    at    the    principal 
French  theatre,  derived  a  factitious 
interest  from  their  suppression.    As 
nothing  in  either  of  them  could  pos- 
sibly be  twisted  into  moral  or  poli- 
tical offence,  their  prohibition    has 
puzzled  everybody.  Their  very  inno- 
cence was  probably  its  cause.  It  was 
considered,  in  high  quarters,  that  they 
•were  hardly  worthy  of  the  stage  upon 
which  they  were  produced.     Such, 
at  least,  is  one  of  the  explanations 
most  generally  credited.    The  slight- 
est of  the  two,  Les  Lundis  de  Madame, 
a  very  frivolous  one- act  comedy,  has, 
however,  had  its  interdiction  removed, 
and  is  occasionally  performed.      It 
was  hardly  worth  the  trouble  either 
of  production  or  prohibition.     The 
other  play,  by  the  Marquis  de  Belloy, 
is  a  very  brief  tragedy  entitled  La 
MaTaria,  in  one  act  of  twelve  scenes. 
It  bears  upon  its  title-page  the  con- 
cluding lines  of  the  fifth  canto  of 
Dante^s  Purgatory : — 

**  Ricordi  ti  di  me  che  bo%U  Pia, 
Siena  mi  fe\  disfeeemi  Maremma. 
SaUl  colui  che^nanellata  pria, 
DispoBando,  m^avea  con  la  sua  gemma/* 

Pia,  a  noble  lady  of  Sienna,  the 
wife  of  Messer  Nello  della  Pietra, 
was  surprised  by  her  husband,  Volpi 
relates,  in  a  lover*s  arms.  Delia 
Pietra  took  her  with  him  to  the 
Maremma,  a  district  near  Sienna 
very  fertile  in  corn,  but  whose  exhala- 
tions are  fatal  in  summer.  *^  In  the 
Maremma  I  perished,"  says  the  shade 
to  Dante;  ^Mn  what  manner  is  well 
known  to  him  who,  when  he  wed  me, 
placed  upon  my  finger  a  jewelled 
ring."  This  is  the  basis  of  the  well- 
written  but  almost  plotless  piece  of 
M.  de  Belloy,  who  has  somewhat 
altered  Dante's  anecdote.    The  scene 

S asses  in  the  count*s  castle  in  the 
laremma,  where  he  is  awaiting  the 
death  of  his  wife,  there  shut  up  with 
him.  He  learns  that  his  father-in- 
law,  Tolommei,  is  marching  with  an 
armed  force  to  attack  him.  He  inter- 
cepts a  bunch  of  flowers  which  Mila, 
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the  coantess's  attendant,  has  received 
from  a  knight  in  Tolommers  com- 
pany, with  orders  to  deliver  it  to  her 
mistress.  In  these  flowers  he  sheds 
a  subtle  poison;   then,  Mila's  sns- 

Sicion  being  aroused,  he  smells  them 
imself  in  her  presence  and  that  of 
his  wife.  The  Tolommei  reach  the 
castle,  and  her  family  march  greets 
the  ears  of  the  dying  countess,  whose 
husband,  dropping  the  sword  he  has 
drawn  to  defend  his  stronghold,  falls 
and  dies  at  her  feet.  The  piece  is  as 
gloomy  as  it  well  can  be,  but  that  is 
no  reason  for  its  prohibition,  which 
has  not  yet  been  rescinded.  As  a 
poem  it  has  merit  and  elegance. 

Emile  Augier  is  one  of  the  wittiest 
and  most  successful  of  the  French 
dramatists  of  the  day.  His  forte  is 
in  genteel  comedv,  and  his  last  pro- 
dnction  of  this  class,  Philiberte^  does 
no  discredit  to  his  former  ones.  His 
five-act  comedy  of  Oabrielie  received 
a  prize  from  the  French  Academy,  on 
the  double  ground  of  literary  merit 
and  good  moral  tendency.  It  was 
afterwards  played  in  London,  where, 
notwithstanding  the  certificate  of  pro- 
priety it  had  obtained  in  its  own 
country,  it  was  made  the  subject  of  a 
violent  and  undeserved  attack  in  a 
morning  newspaper;  and,  although 
the  opinion  of  the  critic  ought  to  have 
had  no  weight,  and  his  judgment  was 
promptly  controverted  by  his  co tem- 
poraries, it  was  yet  thought  proper 
soon  afterwards  to  withdraw  the 
piece,  owing  to  the  gross  imputations 
cast  upon  it,  and  lest  even  the  very 
few  persons  who  saw  no  other  news- 
paper than  the  one  in  question  should 
believe  that  the  St  James's  Theatre 
was  niffhtly  playing  a  farrago  of 
vice  and  immorality.  Gabrielle  was 
brought  out  at  the  Com^dle  Fran^aise, 
where  most  of  M.  Augier's  plays  have 
been  first  performed,  and  where  PhUi- 
berte  would  doubtless  also  have  been, 
had  its  author  chosen  to  wait.  Bat 
when  he  was  ready,  the  theatre  was 
not ;  Rachel  was  busy  with  her  part 
of  Lady  Tartuffe^  and  Augier,  despair- 
ing of  his  piece  being  brought  out  in 
the  course  of  the  last  winter,  took  it 
to  the  Gymnase,  where  the  characters 
were  excellently  cast,  although  it 
comprises  but  two  really  advantage- 
ous parts. 
Althoogh  we  give  precedence  to 
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PhUiberte^  as  to  a  play  of  a  higher 
class,  the  late  M.  Bayard's  FiU  de 
Famille  was  the  first  performed  of  all 
the  pieces  we  have  designated  as  re- 
cently successful.  It  is  an  extremely 
amusing  commie  vaudeville^  such  as 
even  a  hUue  playgoer  may  sit  out 
twice  with  pleasure.  It  has  the 
double  merit  of  beginning  with  a 
spirit  and  vivacity  that  at  once  please 
and  fix  the  attention,  and  of  rising  in 
interest  in  each  successive  act.  Be- 
sides this,  and  although  the  nature  of 
the  piece  hardly  permits  the  anticipa- 
tion of  a  tragical  termination,  the 
suspense  is  so  well  kept  up  that  one 
feels  safe  from  that,  and  out  of  pain 
about  the  hero,  only  in  the  last  scene. 
The  first  act  passes  in  the  outskirts 
of  the  town  of  Nancy,  in  the  garden 
of  a  wine-house,  the  favourite  resort 
of  some  lancers  of  the  garrison.  The 
regiment  has  just  been  joined  by  a 
new  colonel,  already  dreaded  and 
disliked  by  his  subordinates  as  a 
martinet  and  stem  officer.  Mutual 
friends  have  planned  a  marriage  be- 
tween him  and  Emmeline  de  Yilbraie, 
a  rich  and  fascinating  young  widow, 
whose  country-house  is  at  Grand- 
champ,  a  couple  of  leagues  from 
Nancy.  Emmeline,  curious  to  see 
and  learn  something  of  her  proposed 
suitor,  disguises  herself  as  a  peasant, 
and  is  driven  to  Nancy  by  a  gar- 
dener's wife.  When  close  to  the  little 
tavern,  their  donkey  runs  away,  and 
is  stopped  by  the  lancers,  who  after- 
wards wish  to  pay  themselves,  soldier 
fashion,  for  the  assistance  they  have 
rendered.  Emmeline  is  rescued  from 
their  importunity  by  Armand,  the 
Fils  de  Famille,  a  young  man  of 
wealthy  family,  who,  after  sowing  an 
unusual  quantity  of  wild  oats,  has 
gathered,  for  sole  crop,  the  coarse 
jacket  and  worsted  epaulets  of  a 
private  soldier.  His  own  boundless 
extravagance,  his  father's  just  sever- 
ity, drove  him  to  enlist,  and  he  is  re- 
signed to  his  lot,  although  he  has  not 
forgotten,  and  often  regrets,  the  plea- 
sures and  refinements  of  the  society 
he  has  been  compelled  to  relinquish. 
Emmeline,  detained  at  the  little  inn, 
and  availing  herself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  obtain  information  concern- 
ing the  colonel,  of  whom  she  receives 
no  very  favourable  account,  is  struck 
by  the  good  manners  and  aristocratic 
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afar  of  the  yonng  laocer,  who,  on  his 
part,  is  80  captivated  by  the  peasant 
girl— whose  white  hands  pnazle  him 
greatly— that  he  misses  a  parade,  and 
is  confined  to  quarters  by  hb  sergeant. 
The  gardener's  wife  retnms  from 
market,  and  Emmeline  departs,  leav- 
ing in  Armand's  possession  a  nosegay 
he  has  stolen  from  her,  but  refusing 
to  tell  him  the  name  of  her  village. 
A  very  spirited  scene — a  caronsal  of 
lanccra  in  the  garden — is  interrapted 
by  the  arrival  of  Frederick,  an  old 
friend  of  Armand's,  affianced  to  his 
sistcT,  and  who  is  on  his  m-ay  to  a 
neighbouring  cliatcan.  He  has  pro- 
mised his  intended  to  see  her  brother, 
and  try  to  restore  him  to  his  family, 
who  arc  anxious  to  have  him  released 
from  his  humble  position.  Armand 
will  not  pledge  himself  to  quit  the 
ser>'ico,  but  agrees  to  put  on  a  suit  of 
his  friend's  clothes,  and  accompany 
him  to  a  ball  to  be  given  that  night 
at  the  chateau  of  Grandchamp. 

This  first  act  has  more  of  the  char- 
acteristics of .  vaudeville  than  of  co- 
medy, but  it  is  extremely  gay  and 
amusing,  and  very  well  played.  The 
scenes  between  Emroelloe  (Rose 
Cberi)  and  Armand  (Bressantj  are, 
as  may  be  supposed  from  the  high 
character  of  both  actors,  admirably 
performed.  The  part  of  Kirchet— the 
drouthy  old  sergeant,  whose  affection 
for  Armand  is  certainly  not  dimin- 
ished by  the  clandestine  generosity 
with  which  the  latter  (who  receives 
occasional  supplies  from  his  sister) 
rubs  out  the  veteran^s  long  ckalk  npon 
the  counter  of  Pomponne  the  tavern- 
keeper— falls  to  the  share  of  that 
very  original  actor  I.<esttear — the  Fere 
Vioictu  of  Mercndet,  Pomponne,  the 
ex-canteen  woman,  who  has  retired 
from  the  service,  and  proposes  be- 
stowing her  hand  upon  Canard, 
tmmpeter  in  the  lancers,  batman  to 
the  tyrant  colonel,  and  the  droll  of 
the  piece,  is  performed  by  a  sister  of 
Rose  Ch^ri.  Priston,  who  plays 
Canard,  formerly  acted  in  London ; 
he  is  a  low  comedian  of  the  Ravel 
school,  and  of  moch  promise.  Alto- 
gether, nothing  can  be  brisker,  plea- 
santer,  and  more  basiling  than  this 
act,  but  the  second  is  of  a  higher  class 
of  comedy.  The  contrast  between  the 
two  is  complete  as  regards  both  scene 
and  panoiuigea.     Tte  iMmck-yard 


is  exchanged  for  the  bondoir.  The 
lifting  of  the  curtain  discloses  an  ele* 
gant  drawing- room  in  the  chateau  of 
Grrandchamp.  Emmeline  is  therOv 
and  with  her  Madame  Laroche,  the 
sister  of  the  colonel  of  lancers.  The 
officer's  wife  or  widow  is  a  personage 
daily  met  with  in  France,  and  possess- 
ing very  marked  characteristics ;  and 
this  opportunity  has  been  embraced 
to  exhibit,  and  even  exonerate,  her 
peculiarities.  The  thing  has  been  a 
little  overdone,  and  Madame  Larocha 
is  a  caricature  rather  than  a  type. 
She  has  buried  a  brace  of  military 
husbands,  and  avenged,  with  her  own 
pistol,  the  death  of  one  slain  in  her 
presence  by  a  Bedouin.  She  walks 
and  talks  like  an  old  soldier,  and  Uvea 
with  her  brother,  for  whose  character, 
qualities,  and  accomplishments  (in- 
dnding  his  skill  as  a  musician  and 
draughtsman)  she  cherishes  a  some- 
what higher  admiration  than  they  de- 
serve. Her  eulogium  of  his  merits, 
and  her  narrative  of  her  African  ex- 
ploits, are  interrupted  by  his  arrival. 
Canard  follows  him,  carrying  a  music- 
book,  and  is  kept  in  a  state  of  fever 
and  bewilderment  throughout  the  act, 
by  his  meetings  with  the  |)easant  girl 
converted  into  a  tine  lady,  and  with 
hb  own  comrade  in  the  garb  of  an 
elegant  civilian.  Frederick  arrives 
with  Armand,  who  is  as  astonished 
as  Canard  at  sight  of  Emmeline,  and 
perfectly  thunderstruck  at  beholding 
his  new  colonel,  who,  however,  is  far 
from  recognising  in  the  well-dressed 
Parisian  the  private  soldier  he  has 
scarcely  seen  and  never  noticed.  The 
situations  that  ensoe  are  remarkably 
draasatic,  and  keep  the  audience  con- 
tinually on  the  qui  vice,  Frederick, 
who  is  an  artist,  is  introduced  as  such 
to  the  colonel,  who,  on  the  strength 
of  certain  daubs  with  which  he  has 
beguiled  garrison  leisure,  offers  him 
his  hand,  and  greets  him  as  a  brother 
of  the  brush.  Frederick  profits  by 
this  cordial  humour,  not  very  common 
with  Colonel  Alphonse  Deshayes,  to 
ask  him  to  assist  in  obtaining  the  dis- 
charge of  Armand  Dalber,  a  youns 
soldier  of  his  regiment.  The  oolond 
remembers  the  name  as  that  of  a  bad 
soldier  who  had  that  morning  missed 
parade.  He  speaks  contemptnonsl/ 
of  gentlemen  recruits,  whose  lanilieit 
hoptkmUndtmmingtktmtom  idle 
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«Dd  dissolate  courses,  suffer  them  to 
enter  a  regiment  as  they  would  send 
them  to  a  school  of  correction.  Ar- 
mand  (who  has  been  presented  at  the 
chateau  by  his  mother^s  name  of  De 
Boisse)  winces  under  the  colonel's 
harsh  epithets,  and  thus  betrays  him- 
sdf  to  Emmeline,  who,  up  to  that 
moment,  has  refused  fally  to  credit 
her  eyes  and  his  identity.  The  colo- 
nel, who  is  abrupt  and  soldierlike  in 
his  tone,  manner,  and  discourse,  con- 
tinues to  harp  upon  this  string,  and 
to  inveigh  against  parade  soldiers, 
who  pursue  their  club  habits  in  coifee- 
houses,  and  pass  all  the  time  which 
they  do  not  spend  in  the  blackhole 
in  smoking  and  running  after  ladies*- 
maids.  Armand  loses  patience,  and  re- 
torts with  affected  politeness.  ^  *  Really , 
sir,'*  he  says,  '^  it  is  not  reasonable  to 
expect  in  a  private  lancer  the  distin- 
guished manners  and  exquisite  tone  of 
his  colonel."  This  remark,  the  ironical 
intention  of  which  is  unmistakable, 
is  the  commencement  of  a  course  of 
sparring  between  Armand  and  the 
colonel,  in  which  all  the  advantage  is 
on  the  side  of  the  former.  The  colo- 
nel, put  forward  by  his  sister,  who  pro- 
claims his  musical  talents  and  com- 
plaisant disposition  all  the  while  that 
he  abuses  her  in  an  under  tone  for  her 
officiousness,  goes  to  the  piano  to  sing. 
He  sings  out  of  time  and  out  of  tune, 
and  finds  Emmeline's  accompaniment 
too  slow.  Armand  laughs,  and  is 
decidedly  impertinent — politely,  but 
provokingly  so.  The  coloners  choler 
rises ;  he  sings  all  the  worse,  and  re- 
qoesti  Armand  to  do  it  better.  Ar- 
mand does  so,  sings  the  second  verse 
in  excellent  style,  and  the  third,  which 
if  for  two  voices,  with  Emmeline, 
amidst  the  applause  of  the  company. 
The  eolonel  and  his  dragoon-sister  are 
furious.  The  orchestra  strikes  up  for 
a  quadrille.  Ck>lonel  Deshayes  asks 
Emmeline  to  dance ;  Armand,  who  is 
talking  to  her,  declares  she  is  already 
engaged  to  him  ;  and  the  lady,  taken 
aback,  does  not  confute  the  assertion. 
There  is  a  succession  of  incidents  of 
this  kind.  Emmeline  loses  her  nose- 
gay ;  the  colonel  crosses  the  room  to 
seek  one  he  has  found  and  laid  aside ; 
before  be  can  return,  Armand  pro- 
dvoet  that  which  be  had  taken  nrom 
bar  in  the  taveni  garden.  The  colo- 
■el  sntes  bis  wrath,  repressing  its 


outbreak  with  extreme  difficulty; 
Emmeline  and  lYederick,  observant 
of  all  that  passes,  are  on  tenterhooks, 
and  endeavour,  but  in  vain,  to  put  an 
end  to  the  dangerous  system  of  aggra- 
vation adopted  by  the  imprudent  lan- 
cer, who  presently  finds  himself  on 
the  verge  of  a  duel  with  his  com- 
manding officer.  A  scene  in  the  card- 
room,  audible  but  not  visible  to  the 
public,  and  some  unlucky  pleasantry 
with  a  trophy  of  swords  with  which 
a  military  relation  of  Emmeline's  has 
adorned  the  gallery  of  the  chateau, 
bring  matters  to  a  crisis.  The  colo- 
nel's wrath  boils  over,  and  he  and 
Armand  walk  out  into  the  grounds 
and  fight — the  former  receiving  a 
scratch  in  the  hand,  the  latter  a  wound 
in  the  arm — it  being  evidently  La- 
fontaine's  destiny  to  be  continually 
wounding  Bressant.  The  act  ends 
by  the  entrance  of  the  colonel — fresh 
from  the  fight,  but  kid-gloved  and  as 
cool  as  a  encumber — to  claim  Emme- 
line's hand  for  a  promised  country- 
dance. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  of  this 
second  act,  as  performed  at  the  Gym- 
nase,  is  the  admirable  acting  of  Laibn- 
taine,  as  the  colonel.  Although  this 
personage  is  more  than  once  placed  in 
awkwai^  positions,  bordering  on  the 
ridiculous,  he  is  not  intended  to  be 
laughed  at ;  the  part  is  a  grave  one, 
and,  notwithstanding  his  military 
stylo  and  queer  temper,  the  colonel  is 
to  be  represented  as  a  man  of  honour 
and  dignity,  not  without  a  certain 
harsh  nobility  of  character.  At  the 
same  time,  until  quite  the  close,  it  is 
a  most  ungenial  and  unprepossessing 
part,  and,  as  such,  doubly  difficult  to 
play.  Lafontaine's  creation  of  it,  to 
use  the  French  term,  leaves  little  or 
nothing  to  be  desired.  He  makes  up 
to  the  very  life ;  and  nothing  can  be 
better  than  his  imperious  gestures, 
his  stiff  bearing,  his  ill-suppressed 
irritation  at  the  raillery  of  the  Parisian 
(as  he  contemptuously  designates  Ar- 
mand), his  assumed  softness  to  Emme- 
line, and  his  aside  remarks,  ground 
between  his  teeth  at  his  sister.  The 
grim  smile  of  triumph  and  satisfac- 
tion which  he  casts  at  her  over  his 
shoulder  as  he  leads  Emmeline  off  at 
the  end  of  the  act,  would  alone  stamp 
him  as  a  comedian  of  great  dramatic 
capability.     Although  he  had  pre- 
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Tioiuly  performed  sereril  parts  with 
credit  to  hiniBelf,  he  had  not  Tet  had 
Bach  a  sncceas  as  this,  aod,  if  he  con- 
tinaes  as  well,  he  can  hardlj  fail  to 
attain  a  high  rank  in  his  profession. 

It  is  in  Colonel  Deshayes*  quarters 
at  Nancy  that  the  third  act  passes. 
It  is  chiefly  occapied  with  the  endea« 
vonrs  of  Armaod's  friends  to  save  him 
from  the  fate  to  which,  according  to 
the  rigour  of  martial  law,  his  duel 
¥rith  the  colonel  inevitably  dooms 
him.  If  the  inexorable  chief  discovers 
whom  he  has  had  for  antagonbt,  a 
brief  court-martial  and  a  speedy  firing- 
party  are  all  that  can  be  expected. 
And  he  does  discover  it,  although  not 
without  much  difiiculty — even  Canard 
abjuring  his  habitual  garrulity,  and 
obstinately  denying  the  identity  of 
which  he  is  perfectly  convinced.  Ar- 
mand,  brought  before  the  colonel, 
feigns  drunkenness.  The  colonel,  who 
has  sent  for  him  merely  with  reference 
to  his  discharge,  cannot  believe  his 
eyes,  and  is  staggered  by  the  positive 
assertions  of  Canard  and  Eromeline 
that  they  do  not  see  any  resemblance 
to  M.  de  Boisse.  Bressant  plays  the 
pretended  drunkard  with  great  judg- 
ment and  tact.  The  colonel  orders 
him  off  to  the  guard-house,  in  custody 
of  poor  Kirchct,  who  is  at  his  wits* 
end,  trembling  at  once  for  his  com- 
rade*s  life  and  his  sergeant^s  stripes. 
Suddenly  a  thought  strikes  the  colonel, 
who  is  about  to  leave  the  room,  but 
returns  and  grasps  Armand*s  right 
arm.  The  soldier  breaks  off  a  song 
he  is  singing,  and  his  cap,  which  he 
held  in  his  right  hand,  falls  to  the 
ground.  ''  Pick  up  your  cap,'*  says 
the  colonel.  ^^  My  cap,**  says  Armand, 
with  a  vacant  smile,  and  pointing  to  it 
with  hi.s  left  hand,  **  there  is  my  cap." 
He  picks  it  up  and  resumes  his  stave. 
The  colonel  looks  hard  at  him,  main- 
tniuiiig  hi'*  grip  upon  his  arm ;  asks 
him  another  question  to  try  to  throw 
him  off  his  guard,  and  then  relin- 
quisher his  hold  and  quits  the  room, 
still  uncertain  of  his  man.  As  he 
goes  out,  Armand  concludes  hb  song; 
then,  when  sure  that  he  is  alone  with 
Kirchet,  he  falls  into  a  chair  and  utters 
a  cry  of  agony.  The  cruel  colonel 
has  l>een  torturing  his  recent  wound. 
The  incidents  of  this  three-act  comedy, 
which  has  a  good  deal  of  under- plot, 
are  too  complicated  and  namerons  to 


be  here  completely  traced.  Every- 
body tries  to  save  Armand,  and  every- 
body fails.  Emmeline  comes  to  Nancy 
in  post-haste  at  the  commencement  of 
the  third  act,  to  call  upon  the  colonel 
and  his  military  sister,  and  coax  them 
out  to  her  house  to  pass  the  day,  in 
hopes  that  Armand's  discharge  may  be 
obtained  before  he  is  recognised  by  his 
terrible  chief.  As  a  last  resourcOt 
when  all  seems  lost,  poor  Pomponne 
suffers  it  to  be  believed,  and  even  her- 
self declares,  that  at  the  very  time 
the  duel  occurred  at  Grandchamp, 
Armand  was  tete-a-teU  with  her  in  her 
wineshop.  As  an  ex-vivandiere^  tho 
slur  thus  cast  upon  her  faur  fame  may 
perhaps  not  have  greatly  affected  her. 
But  Canard  once  more  blunders  every- 
body into  difficulty  (and  this  time  one 
cannot  but  forgive  him)  by  vindicat- 
ing his  sweetheart,  and  declaring  that 
he  himself  had  recognised  his  comrade 
at  the  ball  at  Madame  de  Vilbraie's. 
There  seems  no  issue  but  death  from 
Armand*s  unfortunate  position  ;  and 
were  further  proof  wanting,  it  is  fur- 
nished by  the  dejected  sergeant,  who 
blurts  out,  in  reply  to  a  question  from 
his  colonel,  that  the  prisoner  is  in 
hospital,  instead  of  in  the  gnard-room, 
owing  to  the  hemorrhage  from  a  wound 
in  his  arm.  All  is  lost.  In  despair, 
Emmeline  writes  to  the  colonel, 
offering  her  hand  as  the  price  of 
Armand  s  pardon.  An  attempt  to 
escape  brings  the  young  soldier  once 
more  into  her  presence,  and  various 
circumstances  assemble  the  other  prin- 
cipal characters  of  the  piece.  The 
colonel  enters,  Emmeline*s  letter  in 
his  hand. 

"  The  CoLOXEL  (quietly  to  Ar- 
mand).~  You  no  longer  belong  to  my 
regiment,  sir;~and,  fortunately  for 
yon,  your  discharge  is  dated  yester- 
day, and  covers  your  fault. 

"  Emmeune. — Colonel  I 

*^  The  Colonel  (with  gentleness, 
and  showing  her  her  letter). — Is  not 
that  what  you  asked,  madam,  as  the 
price  of  your  hand  ? 

*^  Armand  (between  his  teeth). — 
Ila  I  that  is  it  then  ? 

**  The  Cou»NF.L  (quickly).— Sir  !— 
(Emmeline  starts.  He  continues, 
mildly,  but  with  some  bitterness  of 
ton(»).  ~I  am  thought  very  ill  of, 
really,  since  you  believe  me  capable 
oi  soch  a  bargain  I  Go,  sir,  and  tell 
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Monsieur  de  Boisse  that  he  has  no- 
thing to  fear  from  the  man  who  has 
done  him  the  honour  to  cross  swords 
with  him  I  —  (Armand  bows.  The 
Colonel  continues,  with  mach  emo- 
tion, and  tearing  Emmeline's  letter). 
— If  you  do  not  love  me,  madam,  at 
least  esteem  me." 

^'  Well  done,  Morbleu  I ''  exclaims 
that  tough  but  honest-hearted  old 
trooper,  the  widow  Laroche ;  and  so 
the  piece  quickly  comes  to  a  conclu- 
sion, the  audience  being  left  to  infer 
the  subsequent  union  of  Emmeline 
and  Armand. 

Independently  of  the  interest  of  the 
plot,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  fun  and 
humour  in  the  Fils  de  Famille,  and — 
as  is  the  case  with  very  many  of  the 
pieces  played  at  the  Gymnase— not  a 
passage  to  shock  even  the  most  fasti- 
dious English  audience.  Translated, 
or  at  least  adapted,  it  would  make  a 
charming  piece  for  the  Lyceum.  The 
cast  could  not  be  so  strong  at  any 
London  theatre  as  it  is  at  the  Gym- 
nase ;  but  it  might  be  possible  to  fill 
all  the  parts  pretty  creditably.  The 
singing  scene  would  probably  be  a 
difficulty.  A  piano  is  on  the  stage, 
and  Rose  Cheri  sits  down  to  it,  and 
accompanies  the  colonel,  who  out- 
strips her  accompaniment,  and  ends 
with  a  questionable  note.  Armand 
gets  up  and  sings  a  verse,  and  then 
tries  to  sing  the  final  verse  with  the 
colonel ;  but  the  commander  of  the 
lancers,  whom  old  Eirchet  has  de- 
clared to  be  ^^  zun  cheval^^^  is  a  horse 
hard  to  drive  in  double  harness,  and 
his  impetuosity  carries  him  ahead  of 
Armand,  jast  as  it  had  caused  him 
nngallantly  to  take  the  lead  of  Emme- 
line. Finally,  Armand  and  Emme- 
line conclude  the  song  together,  to  the 
lattcr*8  accompaniment.  This  clever 
scene  is  not  slurred  over,  or  eked  out 
by  orchestral  aid,  but  passes  exactly 
as  it  might  do  in  private  society.  It 
requires  three  good  actors,  all  three 
possessing  a  certain  knowledge  of 
music,  and  a  degree  of  tact  and  skill 
which,  we  fear,  U  rare  amongst  Eng- 
lish light  comedians  of  the  present 
day.  The  French  are  inimitable  and 
unapproachable  in  this  style  of  thing, 
of  which  plenty  of  other  examples 
might  be  found,  even  at  theatres  of  an 
inferior  grade.  Thus,  at  the  Porte 
StMiitiny  in  a  popiUar  melodrama 


which  had  an  immense  run  last  wui- 
tor,  five  actors  sing,  in  the  character 
of  itinerant  musicians,  a  long  bur- 
lesque song,  caricaturing  the  music  of 
different  countries,  and  accompany 
themselves,  extremely  well,  upon  vio- 
loncello, harp,  violin,  flageolet,  and 
guitar.  La  Faridondaine  is  one  of  the 
successes  of  the  season,  thanks  to  the 
very  agreeable  musical  and  dramatic 
talent  of  Madame  Hebert  Massy,  for- 
merly of  the  Op^ra  Comique,  and  to 
the  originality  of  Boutin  in  the  char- 
acter of  Chanterelle.  It  is  of  the  class 
of  plays  usually  performed  at  the 
Adelphi  Theatre— jd/ii«  the  good  sing- 
ing, and  minus  the  tinge  of  vulgarity 
that  seems  inseparable  from  the  Lon- 
don house.  In  the  absence  of  Le- 
maitre,  who  has  now  once  more  re- 
turned to  the  scene  of  so  many  of  his 
triumphs,  it  formed  the  great  attrac- 
tion at  the  Forte  St  Martin  all  last 
winter.  The  return  of  Lemaitre,  im- 
paired though  his  powers  be,  makes 
the  company  at  that  theatre  a  very 
strong  one;  especially  as  it  also  in- 
cludes M^lingue,  an  excellent  actor 
in  historical  drama,  and  knightly 
or  military  parts.  He  performed 
d^Artagnan  in  the  IVois  Mousque" 
tairesy  and  was  one  of  Alexander 
Dumas*  best  men  during  the  short 
time  the  Theatre  Historlque  was  open 
for  the  performance  of  that  class  of 
drama.  He  is  a  clever  painter  and 
sculptor,  and,  in  the  play  of  Benvenuto 
Cellini,  models  a  statuette  upon  the 
stage,  in  presence  of  the  audience.  It 
certainly  materially  adds  to  the  dignity 
and  respectability  of  the  dramatic  pro- 
fession in  France,  that  a  large  number 
of  its  members  are  men  of  refined  taste 
and  liberal  education,  quite  capable,  if 
they  chose,  of  earning  a  living,  and 
even  of  making  themselves  a  name, 
in  other  arts  and  pursuits  than  that 
they  have  chosen  to  follow.  Amongst 
them  are  to  be  found  elegant  scholars, 
dramatists,  poets,  painters,  sculptors, 
musicians  —  not  mere  dabblers,  but 
proficients  of  approved  merit.  At  the 
Comddie  FrauQaise,  most  of  the  prin- 
cipal actors  are  men  of  learning  and 
literary  accomplishments,  profoundly 
versed  in  the  history  and  practice  of 
their  art,  to  whose  literature  they 
have,  in  several  instances,  made  valu- 
able additions,  and  which  many  of 
them  have  studied  not  only  in  French, 
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bat   in  the  masterpieces  of  foreifcn  the   unae  ;    L'Hcmiuur  tt  FAri/tmt, 

poets  and  dramHtist«.      Samson  and  bronght  oat  npon  the  trana-pontiM 

lUgnier  maj  be  cited  as  brilliaat  ex-  atage,  iraa  declared  a  prodigioDs  sno- 

amplea  of  the  class  of  stage-plajen  ees*  ;    has   been  plajcd  upwards  of 

who  tbna  at  once  illiutrate  and  elevate  &Itj  times,  and  f  till  coatlnnes  to  be 

theirprore^ion.  At  the  Od^n,  Henry  nightlj  perfonned. 

Mounier  U  at  once  antlior,  artist,  and  It  were  erroneonato  imagine  that  a 

actor,  anil  in  all  three  lines  he  is  fall  ran  of  this  kind  is  invariably  a  ccrtiin 

of  origiiinlii  J.   He  performs  in  his  own  proof,  in  Paris,  of  the  merit  of  a  play. 

plajE,  and  earns  dnoble  applanse.  At  It  id  not  given  to  the  cyeof  the  profane 

thi-  same  tiieatre,  Tisserant  U  a  masi-  to  penetrate  all  the  mysteries  of  the 

dan.  and  lias  written  vandevilles  and  ftuilUton  and  the  ritlame,  and  to  de- 

souic   plensini;  |>oetrT.     In   most   of  tect  the  namerons  strings  polled  to 

the  other  Ihi-atres,  and   in   Tsriona  move   that   big  pnppet,   the   public, 

degrees,  similar  instances   might  be  Soch    rannccuvres    arc    more    easily 

cited.      The   Forte    St   Martin    bis  practised  at  a  theatre  in  the  Odeon'a 


at  this  moment  amongat  its  actors, 
sculptors,  poets,  vaadevillebts,  and 
the  eccentric  Boutin,  who  composes 
e/ftiutMiirUtt,  and  is  a  professor  of  the 
gnitar 

In  its  present  state,  the  English 
stage  Lj  not  of  sniKcieni  im|>oi 
to  give  r  '■"     ■  ' 


lion  than  at  the  Comfdie  Fran- 
(tise,  at  which  latter  honse  we  are 
fnlly  of  opinion  that  M.  Foasard'a 
comedy,  if  it  had  escaped  withdrawal 
after  one  or  two  performances,  wonld 
have  found  bat  small  success  and  a 
very  short  ran.  Our  reason  for  this 
tithe  of  the  intrigues,  opinion  Is,  that  it  is  ntterly  wanting  in 
cabab,   and    manrenvres     wit,  and  that   it  is  full  of  claptraps 


daily    witnessed     in     the     dramatic  which  would  hardly  have  drawn  ^> 

world  of  I'ari*.  and  composing  aehron-  plaosefrom  a  reliiii.-d  aadtcnce.  Before 

fcle,  more  or  li-is  scaudilouF,  deeply  criticising,  let  us  glsucc  at  the  ploL 

lutcresting  to  all  connocted  with  the  This  has  little  that  is  new  or  striking, 

theatre,  and  far  from  unheeded  by  the  It  is  a  very  old  and  a  very  common 

general  public.  Certain  circnmstaQcea  story,  which  wl'  do  not  think  has  ac- 

connecivd  with  funsord's  comedy  of  qnirvd  any  fresh  cliann  by  M.  Fon- 

VUoKiuMr  rt  FArt/tHt  gave  rise  to  sard'ii  manner  of  telling  it,     (ieorge 


Doeb  discussion  and  newspaper  com- 

,  ami  to  niine  pulill>lii<(' 
'ITio  truth  of  the 
I  tie  eliiJlvd  from  Ibe 
niog  siitemeuL*.  was  airopl; 
mi  otfefiul  hii  pli 


is  a  yonnic  man  of  6  ve -a  ml -twenty, 

the  son  of  wealthy  parents,     lie  Is 

Opcn-h«'Bit*d,    grnerons,    ho«|ii  table, 

laviih  to  prodigalily ;  of  caur<w,  ba  le 

snrronndnt  by  niiicii>  attached  friend 

.    .  A  capitoliit  is  anxioai  tn  jiive  luni 

Vran^aiM;  It  was  read  lA  the     shares   in   prolitablo  spocnlations;  » 

of  the  theatre,  who  were     staicamau  arf;es  him  In  acerpt  a  place 
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— a  prefecture  or  a  diplomatic  ap> 
fwinimeat.  He  deolines  tbue  kind 
utfers:  he  la  happy  in  Us  mudu  cC 
life,  and  Ib  Ilia  pmnJi  of  pointing,  of 
wliich  be  Is  paMoantely  fond.  His 
profieieney  ia  the  art,  bis  friends  as- 
sure liitii,  U  truly  adtniraUe  ;  a  tbon- 
tanU  pitin,  tb<-T  car.  that  hn  I*  not 
eompclliMl  to  paint  fur  bts  living ;  lie 
would  make  a  h4ndeome  income  and 
.^■taBdlng  that  ii  ImmunalisehlsnaiDe.  He  loves  Laars, 
'  '  whose  father,  a  genllemsil  BHgitui* 

1(1  Apct'cli,  willingly  accepts  hie 
propossts— not.  he  »}■»,  on  aoooniU 
i>(hiawaalth,liiito(U8wgrtb.  Biobeii, 
accordlBf  es  Ibe  ponpove  M.  Mer- 
e'lBT,  m  ■  TVT  MeuMary  oonaldei*- 
tiun,  aail  "  u  uiMtt  maa  tbe  Bol>leM 
work  of  Cod."    Geot^'a  falbar  diM, 
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leaTing,  for  sole  inheritance,  six  hmi- 
dred  tbonsand  francs  of  debts.    Still 
M.  Mercier  does  not  withdraw  his 
consent  to  the  marriage,  although  he 
makes  a  little  merit  of  giving  his 
daughter  to  the  young  man  who  has 
DOW  no  other  fortune  than  that  of  his 
deceased  mother,  amounting  to  thirty 
thousand  francs  a-year.     But,  says 
this  French  Pecksniff,  speaking  from 
the  summit  of  his  stiff  neck  and  white 
cravat,  what  is   gold,  compared  to 
honour  ?    George  thinks  as  he  does, 
and  applies  his  mother's  fortune  to 
the  extinction  of  his  Other's  debts, 
remaining  literally  penniless.    O,  ho ! 
what  a  change  of  scene  and  tone  en- 
sues I    A  fine  fellow  is  George,  that 
every  one  admits,  but  secretly  every 
one  holds  him  for  a  Quixotic  fool. 
Mercier  has   now   other  views    for 
Laura ;  he  marries  her  to  Richard,  a 
wealthy  libertine,  whose  father  has 
thrice  failed,  and  is  consequently  im- 
mensely  rich.     The  statesman  has 
imfortnnalely  disposed  of  all  his  ap- 
pointments, but  will  bear  George  in 
mind,  and  try^to  find  him  a  little  clerk- 
ship.   George's  first  idea  was  to  sup- 
port himself  by  painting,  but  the  pic- 
ture-dealers decline  to  make  him  an 
offer  for  his  productions,  and  truly, 
say  his  friends — who  had  once  com- 
pared him  to  Ddcamps  and  Delacroix 
•^the  dealers  are  in  the  right,  and  his 
pictures  worth  but  the  canvass.    The 
capitalist  is  the  only  man  who  comes 
to  his  aid,  and  that  not  with  his 
purse.     A  spinster  of  fifty,  whose 
dowry  had   been   in    the    hands    of 
George's  father,  and  who  has  received 
half  the  poor  young  man's  six  hun- 
dred thousand  francs,  offers  to  restore 
it  to  him — with  her  own  hand.  George 
at  first  declines  wealth  thns  encum- 
bered, but  at  last,  soured  and  exas- 
perated by  the  ingratitude  he  on  all 
sides  enoonnters,  wavers,  and  would 
perhaps  accept,  but  for  the  interfer- 
t»c%  and  argnments  of  his  blunt  but 
honest  friend  Kodolph,  and  for  the 
bright  eyes  of  Lncile,  Laura's  sister, 
who,  with  feminine  sweetness  and  de- 
licacy, poors  balm  upon  his  wound- 
ed heart.    The   ungrateful  creditors 
whom    (jreorge  had  so    nobly  paid, 
lad  who  then  were  profuse  with  their 
offers  of  service,  have   refused    to 
lead  him  a  amaU  sum  necessary  to 
pfchaae  a  paper-mill,  once  his  fa- 


ther's, and  in  which  he  sees  a  fortune 
to  be  made.  But  a  friendly  notary 
supplies  him  with  the  money,  and  in  the 
fifth  act  we  find  George,  afrer  a  year's 
industry  and  application,  at  the  head 
of  a  flourishing  concern,  and  on  the 
high-road  to  a  fortune  which,  Ko- 
dolph says,  will  be  a  better  one  than 
that  he  has  lost,  because  he  will  owe 
it  to  himself  and  not  to  his  ancesUnrs. 
Meanwhile  the  magnanimous  Mercier 
has  got  into  trouble ;  the  son-in-law 
of  his  choice,  in  whom  he  placed  un- 
bounded confidence,  has  induced  him 
to  intrust  him  with  his  capital,  and 
Mercier  is  a  mined  man.  The  play 
ends,  as  it  is  not  difficult  to  foresee, 
with  the  marriage  of  Greorge  and 
Lucile. 

George  and  Rodolph  are  the  two 
prominent  characters  in  the  play,  and 
upon  them  its  whole  interest  hinges. 
The  former  part  is  Judiciously  and 
well  performed  by  Laferri^re ;  and 
Tisserant,  a  good  actor,  with  a  sten- 
torian voice,  does  his  best  to  give 
spirit  and  interest  to  the  long-winded 
part  of  Rodolph — an  honest  but  weari- 
some cynic,  who  takes  upon  himself 
to  lecture  everybody,  and  who,  when 
none  are  at  hand  to  be  lectured,  ad- 
dresses a  moral  discourse  to  the  first 
comer.  It  is  poor  George,  however, 
who  bears  the  brunt  of  his  inflated 
oratory ;  and,  after  George,  Mercier 
comes  in  for  the  greatest  amount  of 
sermonising.  He  sometimes  preludes 
his  lectures  by  preambles  essentially 
undramatic  '^  I  will  only  speak  a 
few  candid  words  to  you,"  he  says ; 
*^  dictated  by  friendship  as  I  under- 
stand It"  And  thus  he  proses  on  for 
a  page  or  more.  Earnest,  ardent  per- 
sons, such  as  Kodolph  is  represented, 
oftener  run  over  their  ideas  than  thns 
delay  their  expression,  to  say  no- 
thing of  the  cruelty  to  the  victim.  It 
is  as  if  a  surgeon,  preparing  for  actual 
cautery,  were  carefully  to  inform  his 
patient  that  he  is  heating  the  uron. 
No  wonder  that  poor  George  winces 
and  frets  under  the  reiterated  torment, 
and  once  loses  patience,  and  requests 
his  friend  to  leave  him  in  peace.  The 
whole  play  is  didactic  rather  than 
dramatic.  It  is  less  a  comedy  (in  the 
popular  acceptation  of  the  word)  than 
a  moral  lecture  put  into  metrical  dia- 
logue. M.  Ponsard  is  a  dramatist  of 
reputation,  and  although  his  style  Is 
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cold  and  aomewbat  tame,  he  has  un- 
qaestionable  merit.    Hia  Toice  is  son- 
oroas,  bis  vocabalary  good.    Bat  he 
is  not  a  man  of  wit— judging,  at  least, 
from  this  play,  in  which,  from  the 
first  scene  to  the  last,  there  is  not  a 
single  spark  of  that  quality  of  which 
French  dramatists  are  usually  con- 
sidered to  possess  a  larger  share  than 
those  of   almost  any  other  nation. 
And  his  stock  of  ideas  seems  but  limit- 
ed, since,  when  be  catches  one,  he 
uses   it  over   and  over  again,  first 
smothering  it  in  a  cloud  of  words,  and 
then  resuscitating  it  to  smother  it 
again.    His  play  might  very  well  have 
b^n  compressed  into  four,  or  even  into 
three  acts.    It  was  unnecessary  to 
repeat,  in  a  dozen  difierent  forms  of 
amplification,  that  men*s  merits  are 
often  measured  by  their  purses'  length. 
Where  he  certainly  excels  is  in  clap- 
trap.   His  play  is  full  of  it ;  and  to 
that  may  be  attributed  a  good  por- 
tion of  its  success.    Owing  to  its  situ- 
ation and   low  prices,  the  Odeon*s 
audiences  are  in  great  part  composed 
of  the  lower  classes,  to  whose  sym- 
pathies many  of  the  *^  points  **  of  the 
play  directly  appeal.    It  is  to  be  ob- 
served that  all  the  good  qualities  are 
on  the  side  of  the  poor — of  George, 
who  is  mined,  and  of  Rodolph,  the 
needy  philosopher.    Eariv  in  the  play, 
M.  Ponsard  disclaims  the  design  of 
doing  **  as  in  melodramas,  and  con- 
stantly contrasting  virtuous  poor  with 
infamous   rich;"    but,    nevertheless, 
enough  of  that  effect  is  conveyed  to 
tell  upon  the  groundlings.    A  deep 
sensation  is  produced  when  Geor^ 
enters  the  ball-room  at  the  house  of 
the  notary,  who  has  invited  him  to 
meet  his  former  friends  and  creditors, 
in  hopes  some  of  them  may  proffer 
him  service.     His  threadbare  coat, 
strictly  buttoned  to  the  chin,  to  imply 
the  absence  of  a  waistcoat,  and  hb 
pale  woe-begone  countenance,  excite 
the  strong  sympathy  of  the  pit,  which 
is  profoondly  touched  when  be  de- 
clares, with  some  slight  want  of  dig- 
nity in  his  tones,  that  he  has  gone 
without  dinner  to  buy  a  pair  of  gloves. 
On  esi  toukmn  miUhnmaire  pour  alitr 
an  baL    Then,  when  Rodolpb-*ratber 
brutally,  as  it  appears  to  us— tells  bis 
mined  friend,  who  recoils  from  occu- 
pation beneath  his  birth  and  former 
station,  that  be  knows  many  a  porter 


and  letter-carrier  qui  le  valeni  6t€fi— 
who  are  Just  as  good  as  be— there  H 
a  rapturous  roar  mm  pit  and  gallery, 
and  a  gleam  of  delighted  approbation 
on  many  a  grimy  visage.  Tisserant» 
who  works  like  a  horse,  and  mnst  have 
a  sore  throat,  poor  lad !  at  the  end  of 
each  night's  performance,  seems  as  if 
bent  upon  atoning  by  the  vigour  of 
bis  lungs  for  any  weakness  In  the 
play,  and  Is  very  skilful  In  leading  uo 
to  the  claptraps  (most  of  which  fall 
to  bis  share),  and  in  sufferiqg  none  of 
them  to  escape  notice.  He  speaks 
them  as  if  be  claimed  applause,  which 
he  seldom  falls  to  obtain.  Applause, 
however,  does  not  so  for  much  at  a 
FVench  theatre,  where  the  better 
classes  of  the  audience  never  join  in 
it,  and  where  so  much  depends  upon 
the  claque.  The  tears  of  the  women, 
the  laughter  of  the  men,  form  the  true 
eritidsm  of  the  effect  of  a  play, 
tragic  or  comic.  At  the  Od^n,  the 
boxes  neither  laugh  nor  cry.  They 
sit  the  piece  out,  and  seem  upon  the 
whole  satisfied;  and  probably  thej 
speak  well  of  it  afterwards,  since  it 
continues  to  fill  the  bouse.  For  our 
part,  we  frankly  confess  that,  what 
with  the  oppressive  atmosphere,  and 
the  moderately-washed  audience,  we 
found  it  bard  work  to  sit  out  M.  Poa- 
sard*s  moral  poem.  The  success,  al- 
though we  doubt  It  surviving  the  sea- 
son, of  a  play  of  this  class,  goes  some 
way  to  disprove  the  assertion,  often 
made,  that  the  i4ay-goinff  palate  of  the 
French  requires  some  bighly-spiced 
performances — ladies  with  camelias, 
Parisian  mysteries,  and  complicated 
Immorality.  The  strictlv  correct  ten- 
dency of  this  latest  production  of  M. 
Ponsard*s  muse  Is  undeniable,  but 
we  cannot  help  wishing  that  bis  pro- 
priety were  of  a  rather  more  lively 
complexion. 

The  minute  care  with  which  every 
politieal  allusion  Is  now  prevented 
npon  the  stage.  Is  evinced  by  the  al- 
teration of  a  single  word  at  the  end 
of  a  long  and  rather  heavy  scene,  in 
which  Rodoiph  takes  Mercier  to  task, 
and  rebukes  him.  In  some  pages  of 
verse,  for  refusing  bto  daughter  to 
George,  and  bestowing  her  upon  a 
man  of  Indifferent  character,  whoii 
she  has  scarcely  seen.  **Tbat  gen- 
tleman Is  not  at  all  moral  in  bis  dit* 
conrsey**  says  Herder,  when  Bodolph 
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leaves  him :  *^  he  is  a  Socialist/'  On 
the  stage  the  word  Yoltairean  is  sub- 
stituted for  Socialist,  doubtless  out  of 
tenderness  to  the  feelings  of  any  mem- 
bers of  that  discomfited  faction  who 
may  chance  to  be  amongst  the  au- 
dience. 

After  a  disjointed  winter,  which  has 
swallowed  up  spring,  a  season  has  at 
last  come  when  the  idler  in  Paris  may 
eease  to  cower  at  the  chimney-comer 
for  protection  from  the  inclement  gales 
of  May,  and  need  no  longer  rely  upon 
in-door  amusements  in  well- warmed 
buildings.    The  shade  of  the  Tuileries* 


tufted  chestnuts,  the  lively  scene  pre* 
sented  by  the  Champs  Elys^es,  the 
drive  in  the  pleasant  Bois  deBoulogne« 
the  evening  saunter  on  the  crowded 
boulevards,  are  now  at  least  as  seduc- 
tive as  any  entertainment  that  has 
to  be  sought  within  walls,  in  a  blaze 
of  gas,  and  in  a  throng  of  humanity; 
But  when  shortening  days  and  chill- 
ing aii*3  again  admonish  us  of  the 
yearns  decline,  it  were  hard  to  devise, 
and  unreasonal^e  to  desire,  a  better 
evening  pastime  than  is  afforded  by 
the  combined  efforts  of  the  best  French 
dramatists  and  actors. 


THE   FINE  ARTS  AND  THE  PUBLIC  TASTE  IN   1853. 


I  SCARCELY  know  how,  my  dear 
post  •  Raphaelite  friend,  to  answer 
your  many  queries — whether  to  in- 
clude them  in  one,  or  take  them  in 
detail — whether  I  should  profess  to 
be  wise  upon  the  subject-matter,  or 
subscribe  my  self  an  ignoramus.  What- 
ever be  my  reply,  I  shall  be  sure  to 
give  offence  to  somebody  or  other  in 
the  multifarious  throng  of  dissonant 
opinion -makers  and  opinion-receivers. 
There  will  be  many  a  metamorphosed 
*^  Bottom  "  with  his  new-made  ears 
up,  to  catch  such  words  as  may  be 
conscientiously  uttered,  and,  lacking 
bis  patient  sapience,  and  mistaking 
bis  own  condition  for  mine,  bid  me 
write  me  down  in  the  phraseology  of 
the  Weaver.  You  would  have  me  to 
be  disputatious  indeed,  and  the  object 
of  disputation,  by  discossing  Art  and 
Taste  ;  nevertheless,  I  will  assume 
pretensions  which  I  have  been  so 
many  long  years  acquiring,  with  so 
much  pains  and  study.  Tou  ques- 
tion me  on  the  state  of  the  Fine 
Arts—you  have  not  considered  how 
wide  is  your  question.  Where  are 
the  Fine  Arts  to  be  found,  and  put 
under  a  scrutiny?  There  are  con- 
ditions of  art  so  contradictory,  and 
all  demanding  supremacy,  that  I  am 
«t  a  loss  where  or  how  to  look  these 
real  or  allegorical  personages,  ^*  The 
Fine  Arts,**  in  the  face.  I  have 
looked  into  galleries  old,  and  galleries 
fiew--in  some,  the  Arts  are  not  only 
*^  Fine,**  but  superfine— a  great  deal 
too  fine — in  oUiers,  they  are  not 
^  Floe  **  at  all,  and  lamentably  dingy. 


And  stranger  still,  I  find  the  public 
running  after  both  kinds  with  un- 
bounded enthusiasm,  and  purses  that 
take  a  pleasure  in  opening  themselves. 
The  extravagance  on  both  sides 
throws  me  into  a  bewilderment;  much 
I  doubt  myself  while  I  walk  scrutlnis- 
ingly  enough  through  the  displays, 
and  say  with  the  philosopher,  ^'  What 
a  number  of  things  are  here  which  I 
do  not  want.**  Not  want  I  how  many 
things  which  I  dislike,  and  which  I 
find  multitudes  eagerly  bidding  for, 
as  if  each  additional  ^^bid**  was  to 
stamp  the  fiat  of  taste.  Do  not  ex- 
pect me  to  give  up  my  judgment  all 
at  once ;  it  may  be  true  that  I  know 
nothing  whatever  of  Art,  or  *^  the 
Arts;^*  I  have  studied  the  old  prin- 
ciples, but  it  seems  they  won*t  do. 
Then  allow  me,  until  time,  or  sense, 
or  folly  shall  have  initiated  me  in  the 
new,  and  dipped  in  Lethe  the  intellect 
which  I  may  have  so  wrongly  culti- 
vated, to  indulge  my  prejudices — for 
such,  if  I  am  modest,  I  ought  to  con- 
sider all  my  atoms  of  former  taste  to 
be ;  and  I  know  you  have  a  leaning  to 
prejudices,  and  reverentially  receive 
them  as  instincts,  which  you  have 
called  the  elder  brothers  of  Reason. 

What  a  word  is  Taste  I  What  tomes, 
ponderous  and  light,  have  been 
written  upon  it !  And  lest  it  should 
give  every  argument  the  slip,  the 
more  prudent  authors  have  bound  it 
to  genius.  Tet  with  all  their  toil, 
it  remains  the  mystery,  the  "  unknown 
quantity,**  and  quality  too  I  It  is  still 
the  Sphinx ;  the  riddle  never  to  be 
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unriddled.  It  is  given  np  in  despair. 
And  although  all  are  readj  to  erj 
ont  ^*  De  gnstibns  non  est  dispotan- 
dam,**  didpates  continae  without 
end.  *^  Qnot  homines  tot  sententiK." 
So  that  as  good  a  definition  of  onr 
nature  as  any,  may  be,  that  man  is 
a  disputing  animal.  And  what  is 
strangest,  he  disputes  most  about  his 
desires,  his  appetites,  and  tastes. 
Here  is  the  great  difference  between 
him  and  all  other  creatures.  That 
there  is  ^^  no  disputing,**  or  rather  no 
end  of  ^'disputing  about  taste,**  is  only 
true  of  him.  All  the  rest  are  severally 
guided  by  their  one  instinct,  and  think 
alike  (if  philosophers  will  admit  think- 
ing at  all),  and  act  alike,  according  to 
their  species ;  and  it  is  singular,  that 
if  there  be  seeming  differences  in  any 
species,  thoy  exist  in  those  which  are 
brought  most  direct ly  under  the 
human  influence ;  and  there,  indeed, 
they  sometimes  do  appear  to  partake 
of  baman  uncertainty — as  is  the  case 
in  dogs  and  horses.  l>ogs  most 
strikingly  occasionally  show  symp- 
toms of  a  kind  of  oonscience.  They 
know  when  they  do  wrong;  they 
learn  both  bad  and  good  moral  ways, 
and  positively  have  what  no  other  of 
the  brute  world  have,  a  setue  of  shame ; 
but,  as  to  all  other  creatures,  species 
scarcely  differ  more  from  species  than 
does  one  man  from  another.  lienoe 
b  the  common  saying,  *^  What  is  one 
man*s  meat  is  another*s  poison.**  So 
ffreat,  indeeil,  and  so  many,  are  these 
differences,  that  when  different  sorts 
of  people  arc  brought  into  contact, 
all  thoy  understand  of  each  other 
is  their  language,  and  not  always 
that.  As  far  as  their  tastes  and 
habits  {n>i  they  are  a  constant  puz- 
zle. Thfir  natures  are  as  strange  to 
each  other,  as  viewed  through  their 
habits,  as  are  the  natures,  in  their 
innermost  detail,  of  hippopotamuses 
or  kangaroos.  We  only  know  a  few 
broadly-marked  propensities.  I^  the 
highly  educated,  the  nicely  cultivated 
gentleman  quit  for  a  few  hours  his 
elegantly  furnished  house,  bis  conser- 
vatory, or  his  library,  and  make  an 
excursion  with  a  detective  officer  into 
the  purlieus  of  crime — amid  dens  of 
iniquity  that  shock  every  delicate 
sense— he  will  have  but  little  con- 
ception of  the  items  which  make  up 
the  daily  pleasures  of  the  inhabiUntt. 


Yet  will  he  see,  in  the  worst  of  tliese 
lanes,  children  playing  in  their  ooorts, 
and  merrr  enough ;  so  that  he  will  be 
conyinced  there  are  enjoyments  which 
are  to  him  the  cabala  of  nature.  So 
might  he  find  the  grown  inmates  in- 
dulging their  tastes.  No  human  crea- 
ture lives  withont  something  deserv- 
ing the  name  (Mf  amusement;  and  in 
solcb  amusement  lies  the  recipient*8 
taste.  Sairah  Gamp,  and  her  invisible 
friend  Mrs  Harris,  how  little  would 
they  understand  of  the  society  at 
Almack*s.  If  daily  thoughts  could  be 
duly  registered,  those  of  the  Premier 
and  the  chimney-sweep,  if  shaken  in 
Any  bag,  would  never  mix  well,  and 
come  out  together.  The  poetic  lover, 
and  the  brutal  man  who,  unprovoked, 
thrusts  his  fist  into  the  face  of  a  deli- 
cate woman — they  are  as  unlike  each 
other  as  wolves  and  doves ;  yet  they 
have  their  tastes,  and  seek  their  daily 
pleasures  from  them:  ^Urahit  sua 
quemqne  voluptas.**  And  doubtless 
(for  we  must  apply  this,  my  post- 
Raphaelite  friend,  to  the  Arts)  every 
ffrade  of  life  would  understand  and 
reel  pleasure  in  pictures  of  some  kind 
or  other.  Take  RaphaePs  cha.«te, 
divinely  sentimental  St  Catharine 
from  onr  National  (lallery,  and  offer  it 
for  sale,  or  to  be  looked  at,  in  Petticoat 
Lane.  Do  yon  think  yon  would  find 
admirers  — not  to  say  purchasers? 
The  various  markets  lie  in  districts 
as  marked  as  the  appropriate  territo- 
ries of  a  varied  creation.  Michael 
Angelo  at  Billing^tgatc  would  not  be 
rated  at  a  cod*s  head  and  shoulders. 
Now,  are  the  Fine  Arts  supposed  to 
be  caterers  for  all  these  yvoiiderfnlly 
diversified  tastes  ?  Verily  they  will 
ha^'e  enough  to  do,  if  so  much  be  re- 
qnbed  of  them !  No  wonder  if,  like 
the  old  man  and  his  son  with  the  ass 
in  the  fable,  they  cannot  please  all. 
Then  there  must  be  other  Arts  besides 
tbe  Fine  Arts.  But  then  comes  the 
pnszle  ;~by  general  consent  there 
seems  to  be  no  separation  allowed. 
They  shall  be  tbe  Fine  Arts— the  whole 
Fine  Arts—and  nothing  but  the  Fine 
Arts :  and  they  must  and  shall  be  such 
as  to  please  tbe  iwblic.  The  public-* 
tbe  public,  and  none  bat  tbe  public 
—shall  have  a  National  Gallery,  a 
R^n-al  Academy  —  demand  especial 
lecislalion,  committees  of  taste,  to 
teU  tbis  pnblie  what  it  wants,  which  it 
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ongfat  to  know  very  well  of  itself,  if 
the  said  pvbiic  hath  any  individaal 
bodily  existence.  Who  then  shall  be 
the  ^^  arbiter  elegantiamm,"  and  what 
eleganti»  will  please  the  public  ?  Yet 
pleased  the  public  must  be,  and  are ; 
bat  how,  or  why,  or  who  leads  them  ? 
there  is  the  mystery.  This  has  been 
an  incomprehensitie  thing  since  the 
world  has  been  a  world  in  England. 
£ver  since  I  was  yonng  there  has 
been  a  cry  and  a  craving,  *^  tell  ns 
what  we  are  to  admire.*^  For  lade 
of  a  little  of  this  proper  and  definite 
knowledge,  this  Public  has  made 
very  great  and  very  palpable  blunders. 
What  it  has  loved  one  day  as  above 
all  price,  the  next  it  casts  off,  ^^spemit 
et  odit.'*  To  take  a  modem  instance 
or  two.  Poor  Wilson  could  scarcely 
get  in  his  day  four,  five,  or  six  guineas 
for  pictures,  which  subsequently  sold 
for  more,  much  more,  than  as  many 
hundreds.  Smith  of  Chichester  won 
tlie  priae  against  him — had  his  picture 
engraved,  exhibiting  its  multiplied 
littlenesses,  witnesses  of  his  present 
triumph,  and  satiric  upon  the  world^s 
judgment.  Morland's  pigs,  admitted 
into  drawing-rooms  and  galleries, 
grunted  defiance  to  framed  saints  and 
&mily  portraits.  Where  are  they 
wallowing  now?  In  time  they  say 
jdl  things  find  their  level,  and  swine 
naturally  go  to  the  gutter.  Don't 
you  remember  the  account  you  gave 
me  of  the  crowding  to  get  a  sight  of 
West's  large  pictures,  Us  last  ^*  Sa- 
cred Subjects,"  as  they  were  called  ? 
and  how  devotees  of  advanced  age 
shuffled  and  pushed  their  way  with 
breathless  eagerness?  *^Am  I  too 
late  to  subscribe  for  a  proof  engrav- 
ing?'* Then  there  was  the  competition, 
and  the  daily  advancing  offers  for  the 
originals,  np  to  many  thousands.  The 
President  intended  them,  and  thought 
they  would  be  sure  to  immortalise  his 
fame  and  themselves.  O  the  vanity 
of  human  wishes !  That  great  man 
of  his  day,  in  his  gallery- embodi- 
ment, has  to  fight  for  a  place  and 
rivalry  with  Angelica  Kanffman ;  and 
to  thoee  who  notice  either,  the  victory 
is  still  doubtful — the  feminine  scale 
rather  weighs  down  the  President,  like 
Darius,  *'  fallen,  fallen  from  his  high 
estate.'*  But,  notice,  the  scales  are 
hdd  by  the  poblic  hand,  when  any 
weighing  takM  piaoe;  and,  as  in  the 


case  of  table-moving  and  ball- sway- 
ing, the  impulse  is  given  by  the  hand 
that  holds.  I  have  heard  people  Yery 
lately  turn  np  their  noses  at  a  Rey- 
nolds, who,  two  years  ago,  thought  a 
conple  of  thousand  pounds,  or  some 
such  sum,  quite  nothing  for  a  few 
hours*  work  by  his  masterly  hand. 
Oh,  you  Proteus  Public  1  how  often 
have  you  changed  your  shapes  1  Yet 
no  Proteus  either;  for  he  delivered  hit 
dictum  only  by  bonds  and  compulsion, 
whereas  you  rush  forward  willingly 
to  commit  in  the  face  of  the  world 
your  false  prophecies,  and  his  were 
not  false.  I  have  no  faith  in  you ;  I 
know  not  what  you  will  admire  to- 
morrow. Yon  had,  indeed,  a  now 
defunct  ancestry,  who  recorded,  as 
with  one  consent,  the  same  opinions. 
I  believed  them.  They  are  to  be 
found  in  many  books  still  preserved 
in  libraries;  and  essays  and  trea^ 
tises,  trne  and  learned,  were  written 
upon  the  works  they  loved.  I  was, 
perhaps  foolishly  enough,  led  to  be- 
lieve, when  as  yet  I  could  scarcely 
feel,  that  there  were  days  in  art  when 
there  were  giants,  and  I  looked  and 
admired  till  I  loved,  and  I  studied  the 
principles  in  the  works;  and  the  more 
I  studlied,  the  more  astonishment  and 
admiration  grew.  Bat,  if  I  have  any 
modesty,  I  ought  to  acknowledge  that 
I  was  all  in  the  wrong — my  time  mis- 
spent— energies  and  admiration  only 
expended  to  beget  prejudices.  There 
is,  however,  benevolence  abroad.  A 
new  school  is  opened  for  the  ignorant 
and  the  perverse  to  begin  again,  where 
the  first  lessons,  and  long  ones  too, 
will  be  to  unlearn.  It  is  a  hard  things 
at  my  time  of  life — and  you  well  know 
it  —  you,  my  post-Raphaelite  com- 
panion— to  unlearn  anything.  I  tried 
— I  studied  the  verbose  lectures  till  I 
was  almost  mad — to  understand  what 
with  the  utmost  effort  I  could  not  un- 
ravel, till,  like  a  defeated  schoolboy, 
I  could  have  kicked  the  master ;  but, 
finding  too  many  of  us  as  ignorant 
and  uncomprehending  as  myself,  I 
took  courage,  shut  the  book,  and 
won't  be  taught  any  more.  In  dis- 
gust, we  agreed  to  vote  -the  teacher  a 
coxcomb,  and  his  grammar,  his  max- 
ims, his  sections  and  dissections,  little 
better  than  impudent  nonsense,  when 
stript  of  their  mass  of  verbiage.  The 
man,  we  said,  who  really  knows  a 
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thing,  can  write  plainly  and  simply 
«boat  it.  To  snch  a  one  the  **  meUUi 
vcrborum  gMfuW^  never  present  them- 
selves; they  are  only  for  him  who 
knows  nothing  of  what  he  writes 
aboat.  It  is  well  pat  by  the  author 
of  the  Pursuits  cf  Liieraiure^^^  The 
farther  I  proceed,  the  more  I  learn  to 
distrust  swelling  men,  and  swellinff 
words,  and  swelling  ideas.**  You  and 
I,  post-Raphaelite  as  yon  are,  cannot 
abide  the  seeing  a  commonplace  truth 
that  everybody  knows,  disguised,  in 
illustration  after  illustration  without 
end,  in  an  involved  variety  of  words, 
all  conveying  bat  one  idea,  and  that 
not  worth  the  rubbbh  wardrobe  of  the 
language.  It  is  tiresome,  indeed,  to 
nnfold  the  hieroglyphic  wrappings  of 
mummies,  and  find  nothing  better  be- 
neath the  bandages  than  the  bones  of 
a  kitten  or  an  ape.  Old  teeth  do  not 
like  the  cracking  blind  nuts,  that  fill 
the  mouth  with  dust  or  a  maggot. 
Who  cares  for  a  literary  sublimity 
which  he  cannot  comprehend?  He 
who  writes  upon  Arts  should  try  to 
be  intelligible,  and  not  make  it  a 
point  to  leave  it  on  record,  as  a  law- 
yer would  do— whose  business  is  to 
make  confusion  worse  confounded — 
that  an  unintelligible  style  is  a  virtue, 
— as  it  is  pithily  put  by  the  author  I 
have  above  quoted :— ^*  I  pretend  not 
to  comprehend  this  passage  in  all  its 
sublimity,  but  upon  one  principle, 
which,  it  appears  to  me,  is  the  gnmd, 
though  secret  design  of  Mr  U.  to 
leave  upon  record  to  his  brethren :  it 
is  this—'  That  a  lawyer  who  writes 
so  clearly  as  to  be  understood,  is  an 
avowed  enemy  to  his  profession.*" 

I  showed  you  how  the  baby- Proteus 
Public  took  up  and  threw  away  its 
playthings,  and  thought  nothing  of 
the  cost  of  all  it  broke  to  pieces.  It 
was  time  to  teach  it  something— and 
education,  like  everything  else  now- 
a-days,  must  be  new.  l%e  bor-pub- 
lic  must  be  Uught  the  *'  Liberal  Arte** 
upon  an  entirely  new  system.  The 
knowing  and  the  pmdent  disdained 
every  advertisement.  Tbey  knew 
the  boy  had  had  masters  enough,  but 
was  wilful,  and  took  a  dislike  to  old 
heads.  There  began  to  be  a  great 
talking  about  the  Fine  Arts.  It  was 
a  tempting  time  for  ambitions  igno- 
rance. If  the  knowing  had  failed  to 
iostmct,  why  shookl  not  othera  try 


their  hand  ?  There  was  little  difficulty 
in  setting  about  it.  Every  quack  was 
an  example ;— abuse  all  the  old  and 
the  regular  bred  of  the  faculty.  Do 
as  a  celebrated  one  did; — ^mb  a  good 
itching  disorder  into  the  backs  of  peo- 
ple, and  tell  them  boldly  that*s  the 
way  to  get  health  and  a  sound  taste. 
There  must  be  the  usual  pretension ; 
the  best  leg  must  be  put  foremost. 
If  possible,  be  ''  a  graduate,**  and  be 
sure  to  repeat  the  title  upon  every 
occasion.  It  may  be  advantageously 
done  in  a  note,  thus — '*By-the-by, 
the  next  time  J.  B.  takes  upon  him  to 
speak  of  any  one  connected  with  the 
nniversities,  he  may  as  well  first  as- 
certain the  difference  between  a  Gra- 
duate and  an  under* Graduate.*'  The 
capital  G  In  both  words.  This  gives 
a  notoriety— b  equivalent  to  walking 
about  with  a  bachelor's  hood,  or  per- 
haps may  equally  imply  the  attain- 
ment of  Master  of  Arts — a  very  sug- 
gestive title  for  one  who  constitutes 
himself  the  only  true  legitimate  mas- 
ter and  professor  of  all  the  Fine  Arts. 

The  ''  graduate,**  setting  up  for  the 
sole  enlightener  of  the  world,  naturally 
took  a  great  fancy  to  **  lamps,**  of 
which  he  boasted  to  have  the  very 
best  assortment  of  new  ones.  He 
would  exchange  with  the  public  the 
new  for  old,  with  the  laudable  intent 
and  desire  to  break  the  old  to  pieces, 
as  things  that  could  enlighten  the 
dark  world  of  taste  no  longer.  There 
are  two  lamps  he  is  almost  ready  to 
give  away  for  the  diffusion  of  light, 
yet,  singular  to  say,  they  are  adver- 
tised with  a  very  odd  recommendation, 
of  rather  adverse  qualities — for  the 
one,  he  tells  us,  has  considerable 
^*  feebleness  of  light,  while  the  pierc- 
ing light  of  the  other's  eye  exceeds 
that  of  the  eagle.**  The  one  we  may 
Imagine  to  be  a  bull's-eyed  dark-lan- 
tern— the  other  a  real  revolver,  shoot- 
ing out  its  multiplied  lightnings  in  all 
directions.  He  speaks  thus  of  two  of 
his  human  *Mamps":— 

*'  I  have  supposed  the  feebleness  of 
sight  in  the  last,  and  of  invention  in 
the  first  painter,  that  the  contrast 
between  them  might  be  more  striking; 
but,  with  very  slight  modification^ 
both  the  characters  are  real.  Grant 
to  the  first  considerable  inventive 
power,  with  exquisite  sense  of  colour; 
and  give  to  the  aeooiid,  in  idditimi  lo 
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all  his  other  faenlties,  the  eye  of  an 
eagle,  and  the  first  is  John  Everett 
MiUais — the  second,  Joseph  Mallard 
William  Turner." — Pre-Raphaeiitism^ 
1851.  This  will  remind  you  of  the 
fiign-painter  who  coald  paint  nothing 
but  a  red  lion,  and  having  to  do  the 
sign  of  the  lamb,  said,  ^*  The  lamb  if 
joa  like  it,  but  I  warn  yon  beforehand 
that  it  will  be  as  like  a  red  lion  as 
possible."  The  author^s  lion  is,  and 
ever  was,  the  late  Mr  Turner:  al- 
though, therefore,  the  title  of  the  little 
pamphlet  is  Pre  -  Raphaelitism,  the 
magic  words  ^^  Joseph  Mallard  Wil- 
liam Turner  "  no  sooner  drop  from  his 
pen,  than  the  fit  of  his  passion  comes 
on,  and  he  froths  in  panegyric  to  the 
end — the  only  wonder  being  that  he 
comes  to  an  end ;  for  our  pre-Raphael- 
ite  author  has  yet  a  very  difficult 
knowledge  to  acquire,  which  is  best 
conveyed  in  the  words  of  Swift  — 
*^  To  say  the  truth,  no  part  of  know- 
ledge seems  to  be  infeiDer  hands  than 
that  of  discerning  when  to  have  done." 
It  surely  cannot  be  necessary  to  pay 
here  a  tribute  to  Mr  Turner^s  genius. 
That  he  was  a  man  of  great  abilities, 
none  deny ;  but  it  must  not  be  thought 
ungracious  to  deny  that  he  was  the 
all-in-all  of  the  Fine  Arts;  and  few 
sober-minded  critics  will  be  found  to 
accept  his  latter  vagaries  as  examples 
of  his  powers.  Yet,  strange  to  say, 
these  very  vagaries  have  been  trum- 
peted about  as  his  almost  exclusively 
excellent  performances;  and,  in  this 
delirium  of  his  praise,  the  bewildered 
world  of  taste  has  been  led  strangely 
astray,  and  given  thereby  a  tendency 
to  perpetuate  a  very  false  style. 
Humanum  est  errors.  The  Graduate, 
therefore,  has  laboured  to  deify  Mr 
Turner — to  make  him  the  mirror  of 
idolatry,  wherein  all  future  artists  are 
to  look,  and  dress  themselves  and 
their  works  thereby.  You  will  not 
think  the  word  '*  deify  "  too  strong,  if 
yon  remember  some  of  the  numerous 
extravagant  passages  in  the  volume  of 
Modern  Pamting;  but  one  extract  will 
be  enough,  which  I  hope  is  nonsense, 
for,  if  not,  it  is  poetico-prosaic  blas- 
phemy. ^*And  Turner,  glorious  in 
conception,  unfathomable  in  know- 
ledge, soUtary  in  power— "wxi}!  the  ele- 
ments waiting  npon  his  will,  and  the 
night  and  the  morning  obedient  to  his 
Ciil — tent  as  a  prophet  of  God  to  re- 


veal to  men  the  mysteries  of  his  nni- 
verse — standing,  like  the  great  angel 
of  the  Apocalypse,  clothed  with  a 
cloud,  with  a  rainbow  npon  his  head, 
and  with  the  sun  and  stars  given  into 
his  hand." 

Now,  do  not,  my  dear  Post- Raphael- 
ite,  imagine  that  I  have  fabricated  an 
absurdity,  to  make  the  author  of  Mo- 
dern Painters  ridiculous;  as  ridiculous,, 
indeed,  as  would  such  an  image,  and  so 
clothed,of  thelate  Mr  Turner  be,figured 
upon  any  stage  set  up  to  exhibit  his 
apotheosis.  Look  to  his  book,  "  \at€ 
TO  /Sv^iov," — you  will  find  the  pas- 
sage, and  fifty  as  befooled  and  befool- 
ing as  the  frenzy  of  utterance  could 
make  them.  If  this  frenzy  had  not 
been  catching,  and  Mr  Rnskin*s  sound 
had  not  run  away  with  other  people*s 
sense,  I  would  not  now  say  a  word- 
about  his  errors  and  defects ;  but  I, 
and  you,  and  such  as  we,  are  really 
put  upon  oar  defence,  to  defend  the 
very  principles  upon  which,  during 
not  a  very  short  period,  our  tastes 
have  been  founded.  It  is  rather  pro- 
voking to  have  our  young  Buskinised 
modems  looking  contemptuously  npon 
us  as  old  fools,  because  we  did  and 
do  believe  that  Gaspar  Poussin  and 
Claude  were  landscape-painters  — 
Yandervelde,  a  marine-painter — and 
that  Salvator  Rosa  did  verily  know 
something  about  rocks.  You  and  I 
thought  that  there  have  been  men  who 
**  well  and  truly,"  without  prevarica- 
tion, represented  trees,  and  that  Tur- 
ner was  rather  deficient  in  this  part 
of  his  art ; — that  his  usual  practice 
was  to  put  in  a  tree  to  the  right  of 
his  picture,  of  a  very  nondescript 
character,  and  that  he  had  no  other. 
But  no!  Turner  alone  painted  all 
and  everything.  He  was  the  only 
artist  —  over  every  province  and 
territory  of  art  supreme  —  the  rex 
denique  regum,  I  should  not  care 
so  much  about  defending  my  own 
taste ;  but  it  is  an  object  to  point  out 
the  absurdity  of  abasing  such  painters 
as  Claude,  Poussin,  Salvator  R<)8a,  and 
Yandervelde ;  and  in  so  doing,  I  hope  to 
disabuse  the  bewildered  pablic,  and  to 
bring  them  back  to  a  pleasure  which 
they  assuredly  lose,  if  they  are  made 
blind  to  the  excellence  of  the  works 
of  these  great  men.  But  to  do  credit 
to  Turner,  in  his  bright  days  he  knew 
better.     He  did  not  depreciate  the 
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painters  which  the  avthor  of  Pre* 
Raphaeiitum  aft'ects  to  despise.  Of 
Claade  cspeciallj  Mr  Torner  was  a 
decided  imiutor,  more  or  less,  in  most 
of  bis  pictnres :  even  in  his  composi- 
tions—in which,  bj  the  by,  Claade 
did  not  excel,  though  he  seldom  posi- 
tively offended — Turner  never  seemed 
qaitc  to  forget  his  master.  Gaspar 
Poussin  and  Salvator  Rosa  were  Icas 
to  his  taste.  He  had  not  the  learning 
of  either  in  composition.  Thase 
Italian  landscape-painters,  in  that 
branch  of  the  art,  were  perhaps  the 
best  the  world  has  yet  seen.  They 
were,  especially  Gaspar  Poussin,  per- 
fect masters  of  lines.  They  were  never 
at  a  lo^s  to  bring  the  parts  of  a  pic- 
ture together,  cither  by  the  acqnired 
(and  if  so^  learned  is  not  an  inapt 
epithet),  or  by  an  instinctive  know- 
ledge of  the  effect  of  lines  upon  each 
other.  But  of  all  this  we  saspect  the 
^^  Graduate''  author  to  be  entirely 
ignorant;  and,  as  is  nsual  with  pre- 
sumptuous ignorance,  he  condemns 
what  he  does  not  understand.  The 
account  he  gives  of  Mr  Turner's  cast- 
ing off  his  audmiration  for  the  old  mas- 
ters is  so  absurd  that  no  one  will  be- 
lieve it  to  be  tme.  It  was  in  1800, 
U|)on  seeing  a  snnset  on  the  Rhine — 
as  if  he  had  never  till  then  seen  such 
a  common  sight — **  the  colours  of  the 
Continental  skies**  did  the  business. 
If  there  were  a  **Burchell**  among 
painters,  he  would,  in  the  author's 
presence,  cry  Fudge !  nonsense !  The 
'« Continental  skies!**  There  arc  as 
fine  sunsets,  and  as  fine  skies,  taking 
into  consideration  all  the  hours  of  the 
day,  in  this  our  England  as  in  any 
part  of  the  Continent.  *«The  time 
was  come  for  perfecting  his  art,  and 
the  first  sunset  which  he  saw  on  the 
Rhine  taught  him  that  all  previous 
landscape  art  was  vain  and  valueless** 
(then  it  taught  him  to  be  a  fool,  which 
he  was  not) ;  **  that,  in  oomparison 
with  natural  colour,  the  things  that 
had  been  called  paintings  were  mere 
ink  and  charcoal ;  and  that  all  prece- 
dent and  authority  most  be  cast  away 
at  once,  and  trodden  nnder  foot  He 
cast  them  away;  tiie  meoKNTies  of 
Vandervelde  and  Claude  were  at  once 
weeded  out  of  the  great  miud  they 
had  encumbered;  tiMy,  and  ail  the 
rubbish  of  the  schools  together  with 
ihem.  The  waves  of  the  Bhlne  swept 


them  away  for  ever,  and  a  new  dawn 
rose  over  the  rocks  of  the  Siebenge- 
birge.** 

A  **  new  dawn  over  the  rocks  of  the 
Siebengebirge  **  I  Many  a  hnmble 
scholar,  recovering  from  the  magic  of 
the  mouthful  word,  may  be  bold  to 
inquire,  And  pray  where  is  Siebenge- 
birge, thb  **Open  Sesame**  to  so  won- 
drous adawn  ? — with  the  astonishment 
of  the  poor  old  village  dame,  who, 
being  told  the  King  of  Prussia  was 
dead,  lifted  up  her  hands  and  said — 
**  Is  a  indeed  I  And  who  is  a?  **  But 
this  dawn  over  Siebengebirge,  though 
a  very  fine-sounding  novelty,  was  not 
one  for  the  painter.  If  yon  would 
say  the  *^  dawn  **  was  in  the  mind  of 
Mr  Turner,  then  I  wish  the  author 
would  write  intelligibly.  But  Turner 
was  original,  as  well  as  a  copyist ;  he 
Invented  the  art,  and  perfected  it,  of 
**  View  **-making.  He  knew  admir- 
ably how  to  throw  an  interest  over 
very  commonplace  subjects,  by  mak- 
ing prominent  their  characteristics. 
Especially  I  allude  to  his  views  of 
towns :  his  management  of  their  dis- 
tances, and  separation  of  parts,  were 
contrived  with  the  utmost  skill.  I 
speak  erf*  his  drawings,  and  of  the  en- 
gravings, lie  was  great  in  this  semi- 
Kctical  treatment  of  actual  views; 
t  of  the  other  poetry  of  art— the 
invention  without  fact  —  I  should 
doubt  if  it  could  be  said  truly  that  he 
had  any.  I  do  not  remember  seeing 
an  attempt  of  this  kind  that  was  not 
spoilt  by  vulgarities,  and  even  little- 


If  the  delineations  of  objects  stored 
in  the  portfolio  make  up  the  artist's 
vocabulary.  Turner's  range  was  too 
limited.  In  such  his  dictionary  of 
art,  ho  could  turn  to  little  nnder  the 
head  Threes.  He  had  seareely  moro 
than  one,  which  serred  him  for  all 
purposes.  Either  the  deep  hollows  in 
shady  foliage,  the  graceinl  bendings 
of  leafage — and  in  minor  parts  of  na- 
tnre's  landscapes,  the  eodJess  variety, 
and  perfect  freedom  of  all  the  green 
gamitnre,  of  shrub  and  branch  and 
weed— were  not  snflkiently  noted  and 
studied,  or  were  found  incompatible 
with  the  style  of  subject  he  adopted. 
B«t  in  many  of  his  pictures  there  is  aa 
alwolnte  poverty  of  detail  as  to  foliage, 
which  beggars  his  subject  I  woald 
tett&ee  the  ^Tlvoll,^  eagivfed,  a 
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eompo«ition.  A  great  portion  of  the 
pictare  is  occapied  with  a  poor,  reedj, 
flcrambling  kind  of— I  know  not  what 
to  call  it,  for  it  is  not  nnderwood — 
stock  stnff,  bj  way  of  stem  and  foliage 
for  a  bank — that  agrees  with  nothing, 
unless  it  be  with  the  vnlgaritj  of  the 
women  washing  their  shifts.  The 
majesty  of  wo^land — that  ^^severi 
religio  loci*^ — had  less  power  over 
him ;  he  loved  not  to  commane  with 
^*  th^  nnseen  genius  of  the  wood." 


**  Towers  and  cities  pleased  Iiim  then, 
And  the  busy  ham  of  men/ 


»» 


I  throw  no  blame  upon  him  that  he 
made  his  choice  where  his  feeling  lay ; 
bat  do  not  let  any  run  away  with  the 
notion  that  he  alone  painted  every- 
thing. *^  Every  landscape-painter  be- 
fore him  had  acquired  distinction  by 
confining  his  efforts  to  one  class  of  sub- 
ject. Hobbima  painted  oaks ;  Ruys- 
dael,  waterfalls  and  copses;  Cuyp, 
river  or  meadow  scaies,  in  quiet  after- 
noons; Salvator  and  Poussin,  such 
kind  of  mountain  scenery  as  people 
coald  conceive  who  had  lived  in  towns 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  But  I 
am  well  persuaded  that  if  all  the 
works  of  Turner,  np  to  the  vear  1820^ 
were  divided  into  classes  (as  he  has 
himself  divided  them  in  the  Liber 
Studiomm),  no  preponderance  could 
be  assigned  to  one  class  over  another." 
If  this  means  anything,  it  is  this,  that 
in  their  respective  efforts,  Turner 
socoessfully  vied  with  all  the  above^ 
named,  and  immeasureably  distanced 
the  two  last  Kay,  even  the  first- 
named  also;  for  thus  speaks  the 
author  of  Modem  Painters :  *^  A 
single  dnsty  roll  of  Turner's  brush  is 
more  truly  expressive  of  the  infinity 
<d  foliage,  than  the  nigglin|^  of  Hob- 
bima oonld  have  rendered  his  canvass 
if  he  had  worked  on  it  till  dooms- 
day." 

I  said  that  Tomer  was  deficient  in 
high  poetic  feeling.  In  all  his  attempts 
at  Uus  kind  of  painting,  there  is  for 
tiw  foundation,  imitation,  melo-dra- 
maUsed  by  exaggeration,  and  offen- 
sive volgarities  in  the  minor  parts. 
Shall  I  make  oat  my  case  by  an  ex- 
amiaatlon  of  the  pictve  which  it  may 
bo  presomed  he  oonsidered  to  be  his 
■Oft,  or  otte  of  the  most,  important 
of  kla  wotks-^br  he  has  beqaeathed  it 
la  tka  NaUonal  QaUery^  ud  reqotred 


for  it  a  place  between  theOlandes?  It 
is  a  picture,  also,  even  as  regards  the 
detail  of  which  Mrfiuskin  has  enlarged 
upon  the  painter's  epic  power.  The 
subject,  ^^The  Building  of  Carthage." 
At  first  view  this  is  a  striking  work.  It 
has  power;  there  is  much  atmospheric 
light  in  it — perhaps  not  quite  perspec- 
tively  true  to  the  actual  distances. 
But,  not  to  be  too  critical  as  to  its 
pictorial  effect,  pray  sit  before  it; 
study  it  as  a  compositiou:  you  will 
see  the  main  idea  of  it,  as  a  composi- 
tion of  lines,  is  taken  from  its  neigh- 
bouring Claudes,  with  an  exaggera- 
tion of  pile  upon  pile  of  buildings,  in- 
stead of  the  better  simplicity  of  the 
model.  Then  for  the  sea  in  Claude, 
you  have  a  river ;  and  such  a  river  I 
But  of  that  hereafter.  There  is  the 
same  position  of  the  sun,  and  of  the 
water  beneath  it,  and,  as  usual,  his 
dark  tree  on  the  right ;  whereas 
Claude  concealed  much  of  his  within 
his  architecture.  But  passing  by  this 
borrowing  of  the  lines  of  his  composi- 
tion, pray,  my  post-Raphaelite  friend, 
look  at  it,  both  as  a  whole,  and  in  its 
parts,  which  are  supposed  to  make  up 
the  poetic  sentiment,  and  what  will 
you  see  ?  It  belies  histoiy,  it  mars  all 
poetical  thought — for  you  perceive 
that  Queen  Dido,  far  from  taking  ad- 
vantage of  her  marine  position,  built 
her  city  upon  either  side  of  a  ditch — 
a  positively  dirty  narrow  ditch.  That 
the  architects  had  so  little  taste,  that 
instead  of  bringing  their  masonry 
down  flush  with  the  water,  they  left 
bits  of  dirty,  scruffy,  refuse- growing 
rocks,  interrupting  the  masonry,  ana 
rendering  more  conspicuous,  as  they 
are  also  characteristic  of,  the  city  sewer- 
age. The  very  leafage  about  these  por- 
tions looks  offensive,  and  Carthage  is 
built  on  and  piled  up  from  this  ditch. 
Yon  learn  also  that  the  climate  was 
of  that  dirty  white  fog  which  en- 
genders fever,  and  such  as  would 
rather  become  a  description  of  Sierra 
Leone,  than  Carthage,  the  rival  of 
Rome.  The  air  is  of  a  pestilential 
heat — not  an  inch  of  pleasant  axure  to 
be  seen ;  and  in  this  he  forgot  Claude. 
But  the  pile  upon  pile,  mounting  to 
the  very  top  of  the  canvass— if  the 
day  be  hot — will  pain  you  to  contem- 
plate how  people  are  to  reach  such 
very  high  "  frying-pan  rows."  There 
is  not  a  pleasant  level   anywhere, 
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either  for  garden  recreation,  or  for 
quays  of  commerce.  The  Cartha- 
ginians clung  to  their  ditch.  It  must 
have  been  quite  terrible  to  encounter, 
without  possibility  of  escape,  that 
fever  skj,  in  that  fever-breeding  ditch. 
One-half  of  the  city  was  cut  off  from 
communicating  with  the  other;  for 
although  there  is  a  bridge,  it  must 
have  been  scorching  to  cross  it — and 
there  was  no  electric  telegraph  in 
those  days.  As  to  horses  and  car- 
riaj^es,  how  conld  they,  and  where 
could  they  ascend  ?  Did  the  painter 
wish  to  insinuate  a  new  version  of 
the  tale  of  Queen  Dido,  that  she 
committed  suicide  simply  because  the 
perfidious  Trojan  did  not  remove  her 
from  such  a  detestable  spot?  The 
«'  Infelix  Dido,"  left  in  such  a  ''  ditch- 
delivcrcd  **  Carthage !  But  the  epic  I 
It  is  an  epic  incident.  It  is  a  thought 
— and  such  a  thought — as  Mr  Kuskin 
has  thus  described  :  **  Such  a  thought 
as  this  is  something  far  above  all  art ; 
it  is  epic  poetry  of  the  highest  order." 
Of  course  this  grand  thought  ought 
to  reconcile  jou  to  those  few  and 
otherwise  main  defects,  which  I  ven- 
ture, only  for  the  sake  of  truth  in  cri- 
ticism, to  show.  It  is  a  thought — to 
tell  you  at  a  glance  what  is  not,  bat 
what  is  to  be— that  fleet  which,  like 
the  Armada,  was  invisible,  and  for  the 
same  reason.  It  la  a  thought  preg- 
nant with  prophecy, 

»  Dig  with  the  fate  (of  Gtrthagt  or)  of  Rome.** 

It  is  an  incident  which  the  Graduate 
pronounces  *'*  exquisite  choice  of  inci- 
deut,  expressive  of  the  mling  pas- 
sion''—Of  what?  Boat-building  — 
nothing  more  or  less.  If  this  be  the 
bathos  in  the  epic  art,  let  your  imagi- 
nation rise  out  of  the  boat-building 
acwer  ditch,  if  it  can,  to  picture  the 
maritime  power  of  Carthage.  The 
Incident  is  a  boy  sailing  his  paper 
boat.  Now,  m^  j;ood  friend,  do  yon 
not  think  an  epic  incident  of  a  much 
higher  flight  would  have  told  as  well, 
and  one  that  may  for  a  moment 
soar  out  of  this  pestilent  ditch  ? 
And  I  will  offer  it,  now  I  think  of 
it,  to  Messrs  So  and  So,  the  imi- 
tators, who  love  the  sun  in  the  middle 
of  a  fogfjy  sky— and  cities  on  each 
side  of  a  river— and  the  tree,  for  va- 
riety's sake,  on  the  left,  instead  of 
the  right,  to  look  like  origiaality; 


—I  will,  I  say,  tell  this  great  se- 
cret epic  thought  of  higher  aim  than 
the  boy  and  his  paper-boat  —  and 
more  expressive  of  that  pecoliar  eon- 
mercial  greatness,  which  Carthage  or 
any  other  city  may  be  supposed  to 
have  reached,  simply  by  the  **  flyiof 
of  kites,"  —  a  boy  flying  his  kite. 
Messrs  Pre-Raphaelites,  adopt  it,  and 
yon  will  have  an  essay  upon  your  high 
and  sublime  epic  from  the  pen  of  the 
graduate  Ruskin,  in  which  your  fame 
will  float  and  shine  for  ever  in  the 
''  palpitating  '*  light  of  a  ''  Chr}-so- 
phrase'*  glory.  Nevertheless,  let  me 
say,  I  do  think  the  Graduate  has 
been  rather  severe  upon  the  lea- 
ther trunks  of  Claude,  which  I  hum- 
bly conceive  to  be  as  good  an  inci- 
dent, as  by  their  apparent  weight 
they  may  have  contained  some  such 
hundred  and  forty  pounds*  weight  of 
nuggets  as  have  been  so  packed  from 
our  Australia.  The  trunk  may  have 
contained  the  **  Pygmalionis  opes." 
I  fear  the  author  likes  no  wealth  that 
comes  not  from  the  Turner  diggings. 
Now,  the  fault  I  find  with  Mr  Tur- 
ner's works  (and  I  admit  his  great 
ability,  at  least  at  one  period,  and  a 
certain  skill  at  all  times)  is,  that  he 
is  ever  repeating  this  one  idea,  for 
which  he  was  originally,  without 
doubt,  indebted  to  Claude.  Pray 
walk  to  Marlborough  House,  to  the 
Vernon  Collection  ;  you  will  see  there 
Turner's  *' Golden  lk>ugh"— a  pallid 
white  picture — almost  ghost- like  seen 
at  a  little  distance,  itls  so  faint:  see 
it  at  such  distance,  for  the  study  of 
the  compoaition.  There  Is  the  same 
sky,  the  same  middle  space  beneath 
it— the  mounting  up  each  side — the 
particular  tree  on  the  right;  and,  as  a 
whole,  the  picture  is  chalky  and  col- 

onriess.    I  would  entreat  Klessrs 

—  whom  I  will  not  name  —  not  to 
Imagine  they  can  disguise  an  imitation, 
or  a  theA,  simply  by  changing  sides ;  for 
it  really  matters  very  little  on  which 
side  the  peculiar  tree  breaks  the  ris- 
ing hill,  nor  on  which  side  the  guitar- 
player  is  placed.  Mr  Turner  was  an 
eccentric  man:  some  of  his  eccentri- 
cities of  character  are  visible  in  his 
works.  It  would  have  l>een  an  agree- 
able task  to  have  been  able  to  say  all 
pleasant  things  about  his  works,  now 
that  be  is  no  more ;  but  I  do  not  ac- 
knowledge that  such  an  event  as  tha 
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decease  of  an  artist,  is  any  justifica- 
tion for  false  and  flattering  criticism. 
Let  no  man  who  takes  np  the  critical 
pen,  be  so  false  to  the  Arts  as  to  com- 
pliment away  the  manliness  of  truth. 
I,  for  one,  believe  from  my  heart, 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  bad  taste  going, 
and  a  great  deal  of  ignorant  pre- 
Bnming  hnmbng  employed  to  keep  it 
going ;  and  I  feel  I  have  both  a  right 
and  a  dnty  to  make  my  protest,  and 
in  my  ovm  way ;  and  I  do  not  see 
why  one  man's  reprehension  is  not 
to  be  tolerated,  as  well  as  another 
jnan's  praise,  if  it  be  given  in  since- 
rity, with  an  honesty  in  which  there 
is  no  malice.  I  do  not  see  why  we, 
who  have  stndied  the  snbjcct  for 
years,  shonld  submit  to  be  put  down, 
nor  allow  Prince  Humbug  to  spout 
sounding  inanities,  uncontradicted  and 
nnrefuted.  I  do  not  reprehend  with- 
out giving  reasons — let  arguments 
speak  for  themselves.  I  believe  there 
is  much  to  be  put  right  in  the  puUlc 
taste.  No  man  is  thought  deficient  in 
modest  propriety,  because  he  speaks 
out  boldly  his  political  opinions ;  and 
why  shonld  be  be  blamed  who  unhe- 
titatingly  speaks  out  bis  opinions  on 
the  Fine  Arts? 

As  I  have  made  the  criticism  on  the 
^'  Carthage"  in  the  National  Gallery, 
it  may  be  in  place  here  to  ofier  some 
remarks  upon  the  state  of  the  pictures 
in  the  Gallery,  before  I  proceed  to 
any  other  pre  or  post  Raphaelite  cri- 
ticism. The  Claude  is  certainly  very 
much  damaged.  Origind  paint  has  not 
only  been  removed,  but  the  picture  has 
be^  painted  upon ;  I  do  not  pretend 
to  say  when,  but  the  touches  are  vi- 
sible enough.  Claude  painted  his 
waves  not  at  all  in  solid  colour,  but, 
doubtless,  in  semi-transparent  work- 
ings. The  underground  may  have  been 
very  azure,  but  on  that  azure  the 
waves  were  afterwards  made  out,  with 
their  endless  varieties  of  lines  running 
into  lines,  and  delicately  losing  them- 
selves. Much  of  these  Imes— these 
drawings — have  been  obliterated,  and 
some  portions  may  vet  be  seen  in 
greenish  spots.  So,  if  the  upper  part 
of  the  sky  be  as  Claude  left  it,  the 
lower  cannot  be.  It  is  quite  dis- 
coloured, and  I  think  a  new  painting 
may  be  discovered  in  the  weak  edg- 
in^i  of  the  clouds.  The  picture  looks 
crude  and  oold^bas  lost  its  richness 

vol*  Lzxxy. — xo.  ccccuu. 


— and  the  parts  are  out  of  harmony 
with  each  other.  Yet,  to  be  just :  I 
know  not  where  to  lay  the  blame 
now.  I  doubt  if  the  cleaner  could 
help  doing  mischief.  The  mistake 
has  been  one  of  long  standing,  and  I 
have  long  foreseen  the  mischief. 
Years  ago  there  was  a  notion  preva- 
lent that  old  pictures  should  be  em- 
browned. There  are  many  in  the  Na- 
*tional  Gallery  which  have  been  thus 
treacled  over.  Probably  ruinous  as- 
phaltum  has  been  at  times  used  to 
obtain  this  efiect ;  but  whether  pur- 
posely or  not,  the  Seguier  recipe  for 
varnishing,  long  in  use^  would  be  sure, 
in  the  end,  not  only  to  embrown  to 
filth iness,  but  to  make  that  filthiness 
most  difScult  to  remove — impossible, 
without  the  risk  of  great  injury.  The 
mixing  of  drying-oil  with  the  var- 
nish, under  the  notion  of  preventing 
chill,  is  a  most  pernicious  practice. 
Such  varnish  is  penetrable  by  foul  air, 
and  readily  receives  stains,  yet  forms 
over  pictures  a  skin,  perfectly  hard  at 
the  bottom,  which  becomes  brown  as 
leather  in  time. 

I  well  remember,  although  it  is  now 
very  many  years  ago,  the  dismay  of  a 
Royal  Academician  upon  the  return 
of  his  picture  from  the  Exhibition. 
He  had  been  advised  to  varnish  it, 
previous  to  its  being  sent  off,  with 
this  boiled  oil  and  mastic- varnish.  It 
was  indeed  in  a  miserable  state — a 
brown  skin  all  over  it.  I  believe  he 
did  not  take  it  off  without  great  la- 
bour and  damage,  and  that  he  might 
in  as  short  a  time  have  repainted 
tiie  picture.  Thus  it  may  be  that  the 
present  authorities  in  the  Gallery  are 
not  so  much  in  fault ;  the  cause  of  the 
damage  is  of  an  older  date.  If  any 
one  doubts  the  fact,  let  him  turn  his 
eye  from  the  cleaned  Claude,  to  the 
undeaned  GasparPoussin  close  by  it; 
and  if  he  remembers  what  that  picture 
was,  he  will  now  see  it  quite  another 
thing.  Let  him  look  at  the  sky,  and 
he  will  see  the  boiled  oil  exuded,  as  it 
were,  through  the  mastic,  and  visible 
enough  in  patches  as  big  as  the  palm 
of  his  hand.  The  whole  picture  is 
more  or  less  obfuscated  by  MrSeguier's 
recipe ;  how  to  repair  this  mischief  is 
another  matter.  If  the  cause  be  known 
— and  I  believe  the  cause  to  be  no 
other  than  that  I  have  stated— lot  the 
most  scientific  men  be  consulted  as  to 
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what  chemical  preparation  may  be 
most  safe.  I  wonld  veotoro  to  saj 
also,  with  all  deference  to  the  profes- 
sion, that  individual  artidta*  be  they 
Royal  Academicians  or  not,  are  rarely 
the  ber^t  judges  as  to  methods  of  clean- 
ing pictures  of  the  old  masters.  Few 
of  them  have  been  able  to  devote  their 
time  to  examine  either  the  mode  in 
which  pictures  were  painted,  or  the 
vehicles  used.  But  a  competent  know- 
ledge on  this  point  is  very  needful, 
before  undertaking  the  cleaning  and 
repairing  of  pictures.  Some  able  and 
learned  men  have  written  much  upon 
the  subject :— in  France,  Merim^,  De 
Burt  in,  and  others;  Sir  C.  Eastlake's 
researches  will  certainly  give  valuable 
information.  But  there  is  another 
objection  to  leaving  the  cleaning  the 
pictures  to  the  decision  and  judgment 
of  any  artist.  It  is  well  to  ask  what 
has  been  his  own  practice.  Some 
painters  glaze  mncb,  some  scarcely  at 
all.  Now  those  who  are  of  the  latter 
practice  are  not  likely  to  have  a  cor- 
rect eye  to  discover  all  the  glazings, 
and  the  positive  drawing  made  out 
by  semi-transparent  glaamgs,  in  many 
of  the  pictures  of  the  old  masters. 
Those  who  are  accostomed  to  the  ns6 
of  oil  alone,  will  not  easily  see  the 
partly  distemper-methods  of  the  Ve- 
netian painters,  wboe«e  pictures,  when 
the  varnish  is  removed,  it  is  not  very 
safe  to  wash.  Then  if  the  superin- 
tending artist  be  addicted  to  vivid, 
strong,  and  unmixed  colours,  the  bluest 
blue,  the  brightest  red,  and  crudest 
yellow— his  eye  is  not  likely  to  dis- 
cover the  niceties  of  those  mixed  co- 
lours whose  compound  hnes  have  no 
name,  and  for  whose  beauty,  by  habit, 
he  has  little  perception.  Thus  in 
cleaniug  a  Claude,  be  will  of  course 
think,  when  he  has  come  down  to  the 
raw  colours,  that  ho  has  brought  the 
work  to  its  primitive  condition,  and 
its  best.  To  one  who  will  examine 
with  care,  and  without  bias  to  any 
practice,  it  will  not  be  very  difficult 
to  see,  in  the  pictures  of  Claude,  that 
much  of  the  work  was  done,  not  by 
solid,  but  semi-transparent  painting, 
and  that  over  a  previously  solid  work- 
ing ;  for  Claude  did  not,  as  rous^in 
and  other  Italian  painters,  leave  his 
original  ground  to  be  seen,  and  he 
went  over  and  over  his  picture  till  he 
brought  It  into  t  fine  meUow  tone,  and 


atmosphere,  and  brilliancy,  and  har- 
mony— not  the  brilliancy  of  crude, 
positive  colouring,  but  the  brilliancy 
acquired  by  the  prooess  I  have  men- 
tioned. 

There  is  another  thing  I  wish  to  say, 
while  I  am  upon  this  subject :  Ought 
there  to  be  a  necessity  of  eiUireljf  re- 
moving varnish?  I  think  not,  if  pic- 
tures are  properly  varnished.  The 
surface  may  be  well  washed — it  will 
without  doubt,  especially  in  the  atmo- 
sphere of  a  national  gallery,  acquire 
dirt;  but  it  may  be  tolerably  clean 
under,  and  this  upper  surface  of  the 
varnish  may  be  very  safely  removed 
without  coming  near  the  paint.  There 
are  manv  methods  of  removal  prac- 
tised—fnction  with  the  finger,  and 
solvents ;  but  I  conceive  the  safest  to 
be  one  which,  on  first  hearing  of  i^ 
may  frighten  the  connoisseur — never- 
theless, it  is  the  safest.  A  handful  of 
common  kitchen  sand,  thrown  over 
the  picture,  and  delicately  rubbed  over 
the  surface — not  dry,  but  with  a  good 
quantity  of  water— will  remove  so 
much  of  the  varnish  as  it  may  be  ad- 
visable to  remove,  and  clean  all.  I 
have  said  delicately,  rather  for  the 
sake  of  the  fears  of  the  reader,  than 
from  a  necessity  of  the  case ;  for  even 
with  pictures  newly  painted,  and  what 
is  called  tacky,  the  sand  so  used  will 
be  found  not  to  touch  the  paint.  And 
I  say  conuMOfi  kitchen  sand ;  because 
some  persons  may  suppose  that,  the 
Jiner  the  sand,  the  less  chance  of  in- 
jury. But  it  is  quite  the  reverse. 
The  finest  sand  may  be  a  flint  sand, 
and  may  cut  like  diamond  dust.  The 
common  red  and  yellow  sand  is  soft, 
and  will  do  no  harm.  And  here  I 
wonld  throw  out  a  bint  for  '^  modem 
painters,**  not  to  be  found  in  the  flat- 
tering volumes  with  that  title.  Oil, 
like  port-wine,  throws  off— I  will  call 
it — its  crust.  A  picture  painted  to-day, 
will  a  few  days  hence  be  greasy  from 
this  cause.  Sand  and  water,  as  I  have 
recommended  its  nse,  will  at  once  re- 
move this  bad  quality  of  the  oil ;  but 
a  few  days  aAer,  exudation  again  takes 
place,  and  it  is  a  long  time  before  all 
the  foul  part  of  the  oil  is  discharged, 
so  that  continual  sanding  with  water, 
as  described,  may  be  required.  But 
when  after  a  lai>se  of  time,  upon  ap- 
plying a  sponge  with  water,  the  snr- 
lace  U  no  longer  greasy,  the  pidare 
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may  be  yaroished  with  safety,  and 
will,  I  believe,  never  change  after- 
wards, at  least  from  any  effect  of  the 
oil.  And  if  this  be  strictly  true,  as 
from  many  years'  experience  I  believe 
it  to  be^  it  K>llows  that  painters  may 
be  less  afraid  of  oil  than  they  are ;  and 
oilf  if  unchanging,  certainly  tends  to 
enriching  the  picture.  And  even  with 
a  newly  painted  picture,  if  this  prac- 
tice be  taken  up,  the  artist  wUl  be 
quite  surprised  at  the  parity  of  the 
surfiure  of  his  picture — the  nngreasi- 
ness,  to  coin  a  word.  For,  in  fact,  by 
this  constant  removal,  you  do  what 
time  does,  and  what  time  has  done, 
with  those  old  works,  which  look  so 
very  different  from  the  newly  painted, 
from  this  cause  alone.  I  hope  these 
remarks  will  induce  both  artists,  and 
those  who  have  the  care  of  pictures, 
to  make  trial  of  the  method  recom- 
mended. It  may  tend  to  the  preser- 
vation of  all  pictures. 

It  is,  however,  time,  my  good  friend, 
not  foreettlng  that  you  are  a  poet- 
Raphadite,  and  a  Raphaelite  too,  to 
leave  the  National  Gallery,  which  has 
given  rise  to  the  above  thoughts,  to 
tho  mercy  of  Mr  Seguier^s  famous 
recipe — which,  if  it  saves  the  pictures 
from  chilling,  is  enough  to  make  taste 
and  genius  shudder.  Me  thinks  I  see 
aspirants  for  fame,  looking  one  day 
to  hang  their  shields  in  this  temple  of 
the  Fine  Arts.  It  is  a  bold  thing  for 
any  living  to  approach  the  gates  with 
such  a  desire.  Thin-skinned  or  thick- 
skinned,  they  will  be  sure  to  be  flayed 
sooner  or  later.  Mr  Uwins  and  his 
men  stand  above  the  portcullis,  with 
their  boiled  oil,  ready  to  be  poured 
upon  the  heads  of  all  who  attempt  an 
entrance.  And  there  I  must  be  con- 
tent to  let  them  stand  for  the  present; 
while  one  of  Mr  Raskin's  Lamps  is 
suspended  in  another  gallery,  illumi- 
nating the  public  path  that  leads  to  it, 
and  commanding  all  people  to  come 
and  fall  down  before  it  and  worship. 
That  lamp,  as  you  have  seen  by  the 
quotation  from  Mr  Ruskin's  ^^  Pre- 
kaphaelitism,''  is  Joseph  Everett  Mil- 
lais.  There  is  the  authority'  of  Mr  Rus- 
kin  that  Mr  Millais  and  his  school  call 
themaelves  pre- Raphaelite.  The  as- 
sumption of  a  title,  and  such  a  title, 
provokea  criticism.  I  do  not  see  why 
they,  or  their  promoter,  advocate,  and 
defender  slumld  ascribe,  with  astonish- 


ing impudence — because  their  nonsen- 
sical dicta,  by  word  or  by  paint,  are 
not  received  by  all — to  malice  the 
criticisms  which  they  seek.  They 
affect  thereby  to  show  the  world  what 
painting  should  be.  Their  chief  ad- 
vocate pours  his  contempt  upon  all  the 
usual  *^  idiot  Londoners "  are  doing, 
or  causing  to  be  done,  and  then  with 
an  affected  eccentricity  takes  you,  not 
to  any  picture  of  the  new  school,  but 
to  look  at  something  quite  different, 
and  what  probably  few  have  beheld ; 
and  that  as  a  drop-scene  to  the  ridi- 
culously mock-sentimental  of  really 
idiotic  fine  writing,  which  bids  you 
break  every  fibre  of  your  heart.  Nay, 
if  you  doubt,  you  post- Raphaelite, 
read.  Here  it  is — speaking  of  sub- 
jects— "  Or  mountain  sceneries,  with 
young  idiots  of  Londoners,  wearing 
Highland  bonnets  and  brandishing 
rifles,  in  the  foregrounds.  Do  but 
think  of  these  things  in  the  breadth 
of  their  inexpressible  imbecility,  and 
then  go  and  stand  before  that  broken 
bas-relief  in  the  southern  gate  of  Lin- 
coln Cathedral,  and  see  if  there  is  no 
fibre  in  the  heart  in  you  that  will 
break  too."  Now,  any  young  Lon- 
doner would  be  guilty  of  inexpres- 
sible imbecility  indeed,  and  something 
more,  that  should  choose  there  and 
then  to  stand  (if  he  could)  and  cut 
through  his  waistcoat  into  his  heart, 
to  look  for  his  fibres,  and  only  to 
break  them.  This  is  really  *Mnex- 
pressible  imbecility."  The  man  who 
writes  about  breaking  his  heart  or  hia 
fibres  over  a  work  of  art,  has  no  heart 
to  break  about  the  matter.  Shall  we 
ever  see  a  donkey  break  the  fibres  of 
his  heart  with  his  own  braying  ?  No 
one  will  give  him  credit  for  caring  one 
farthing  for  the  said  bas-relief.  He 
only  wishes  you  to  picture  him  stand- 
ing there,  for  the  notoriety  of  it.  This 
is  not  the  heart  of  a  man,  but  full- 
budded  vanity  bursting  into  expanded 
nonsense.  Yet  this  is  the  self- consti- 
tuted arbiter elegatUiarum^who  has  too 
long  had  liBtcners  or  readers — writes 
bombastical  confusion  on  what  he 
knows  nothing  about,  and  misleads 
people  by  the  ears.  But,  my  post- 
Raphaelite,  I  lend  you  my  eyes,  for  a 
few  minutes,  while  I  attempt  to  de- 
scribe what  I  see — the  wonder  of 
wonders  to  those  led  admirers  who 
think  not  and  feel  not,  ^Ir  Millais^a 
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Eictore  of  the  "  Release."  The  story 
I  this :  A  wife,  with  her  child  in  her 
arms,  comes  to  the  prison  with  a  war- 
rant for  the  release  of  her  condemned 
husband.  There  is  a  dog  and  a  jailer — 
the  one  playing  the  only  really  senti- 
mental part  in  the  picture,  and  the  other 
the  hard  and  unsentimental.  Now, 
what  would  you  imagine  the  woman's 
feelings  to  be  on  such  an  occasion,  and 
how  would  she  show  them?  Were 
you  to  order  the  subject,  what  direc- 
tions, if  you  chose  a  painter  that  re- 
quired any,  would  you  give?  You 
would  say.  Let  her  face  be  pale,  as  of 
one  who  had  been  long  watching  in 
weary  sadness — let  the  joy  even  be 
tearful  in  the  eye  and  quivering  in  the 
mouth.  Let  the  thought  of  the  jailer 
be  altogether  out  of  her  mind ;  let  her 
have  a  look  of  sadness  habitual,  and 
transport  and  joy  breaking  into  it; 
and  let  her  be  lovely,  tender,  and  such 
a  one  as  would  make  the  release  to 
the  man  a  happiness  indeed.  I  am 
sorry  to  tell  you,  that  if  you  had  given 
such  directions  to  MrMillais,  and  this 
picture  had  been  the  result,  you  would 
woefully  have  wasted  your  breath  and 
your  sentiment.  Her  face,  instead  of 
being  lovely,  is  plain  to  a  degree ;  and 
if  it  be  true  that  he  had  a  certain  model, 
this  is  really  inexcusable,  and  is  a 
proof  that  Mr  Millais  has  no  percep- 
tion of  beauty  whatever.  Indeed,  Mr 
Buskin  in  one  passage  inconsistently 
enough  allows  this,  and  yet  makes  the 
beauty  of  nature  to  be  the  field  of  his 
labours.  The  face,  far  from  pale,  is 
blotched  with  red,  and  the  shadows 
stippled  in  with  bilious  brownish 
green.  Instead  of  the  eye  dimmed 
even  with  a  tear,  it  looks  defiance,  as 
if  she  had  contested  at  some  pre- 
vious time  the  matter  with  the  jailer, 
and  looks  a  triumph,  as  much  as  to 
say,  "Tve  won,  and  so  pay  me." 
Instead  of  tenderness,  she  is  the  hard- 
est looking  creature  you  can  imagine. 
Her  under  lip — and  both  are  as  red  as 
peonies — is  thrust  out  to  a  very  dis- 
agreeable expression.  Yon  would 
doubt  before  you  would  accept  a  cer- 
tificate of  her  belonging  to  a  temper- 
ance society.  As  to  grace  in  her 
figure,  you  may  not  know  that  it  is 
feminine,  it  is  so  huddled  up  in  her 
clothes,  and  shapeless.  The  hand  and 
arm  which  presents  the  warrant,  of 
conise  is  meant  to  be  on  the  other  side  of 


her  husband :  at  first  sight  it  seems  to 
go  through  him ;  it  does  not  look  as  if 
it  went  round  him.  There  is  not  much 
to  say  of  the  child ;  but  the  cognos- 
centi  in  pre-Raphaelitism  are  taken 
wonderfully  with  its  legs,  which  are 
life-like  enough  at  a  little  distance ; 
but  the  laborious  stipple  execution  in 
them  is  painful.  So  is  the  work  upon 
the  dog,  who  is  rather  an  awkward 
animsd,  and  strangely  sticks  upright 
upon  the  canvass,  like  a  blae-bottle 
perpendicular  upon  a  window.  If  he 
was  more  substantial,  you  might  ex- 
pect him  to  fall  back.  Then  there  is 
the  husband :  It  appears  that  he  has 
been  wounded — a  Scot — probably  a 
rebel — not  the  worse  subject  for  a  pic- 
ture on  that  account  now.  He  leans 
his  head  upon  his  wife's  bosom,  and 
unfortunately  shows  only  the  most 
unheroic  portion  of  the  human  face — 
the  jaw ;  as  does  also  the  jailer,  and 
with  him  it  is  not  amiss.  But  it  is 
wrong  so  to  exhibit  the  released  man. 
The  painter  should  have  considered 
that  he  should  be  shown  worthy  a  re- 
prieve—that he  was,  after  ail,  a  fine 
manly  fellow.  As  it  is,  you  have 
little  sympathy  for  him  or  with  him. 
And  a  friend  of  ours  said  aloud,  ^*  I 
would  rather  remain  in  prison  all  my 
life,  or  even  be  hanged,  than  go  out 
of  prison  to  live  with  that  woman ; 
and  for  aught  I  know,  the  man  think? 
so,  for  you  do  not  know  that  he  thinks 
anything  else;  and  that  is  a  defect 
in  his  portraiture."  The  best  paint- 
ing is  the  soldier-jailer.  There  is  a 
natural  look  about  him,  and  that  in- 
different air  which  might  have  been  a 
foil  to  sentiment,  if  there  had  been 
any  elsewhere.  There  is  one  charac- 
teristic in  these  pre-Raphaelite  pic- 
tures that  people  talk  a  great  deal 
about,  and  it  should  seem  because  in 
oil-painting  it  is  a  novelty— the  stipple 
miniature  execution.  To  my  eye  it 
is  perfectly  disagreeable.  It  is  called 
high  finish — and  miscalled.  Neither 
Raphaelites  nor  pre-Raphaelites  so 
painted.  You  would  doubt,  in  look- 
mg  into  the  work,  if  it  be  oil-painting 
at  all.  It  looks  like  streaky,  stipply, 
gum-painting.  There  is  no  vigour  of 
execution,  no  power  in  it — afl  weak 
and  laboured. 

This  artist  has  no  proper  conception 
of  a  story.  There  is  the  other  picture, 
the  **  Cavalier,"  in  the  hollow  of  a  tree 
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— in  a  most  nnheroic  position — in  a 
terrible  fright — receiving  a  loaf  of 
bread,  as  I  sappose  it  to  t^— and  with 
sach  a  hand!  A  woman  is  giving 
him  this  relief— in  appearance  aPnri- 
tan.  The  accessories  are  said  to  be 
wondronslj  painted.  I  expected,  there- 
fore, to  see  true  substantial  drawing. 
The  fern,  I  hear,  has  put  some  people 
into  ecstasies ;  but  I,  who  have  really 
stadied  fern,  did  not  know  what  it  was. 
There  is  certainly  a  light  sunshine  in 
this  part  of  the  picture,  but  it  is  given 
at  a  sacrifice  of  other  more  important 
tmth — the  truth  of  drawing,  and  the 
proper  substance  of  the  things  meant 
—and  is  most  disagreeably  gummy 
and  gambougy.  As  to  the  tree  and 
the  ground  under  it,  there  is  work 
enough  there ;  but  whether  it  repre- 
sents bark  of  a  tree,  stones,  dried 
sticks  and  leaves,  or  copper  chips,  I, 
for  one,  cannot  tell.  These  things 
would  be  of  minor  importance  if  they 
had  not  the  pretence  of  superlative 
truth.  The  best  part  of  the  painting 
Is  the  woman's  gown,  because  it  is 
broad,  and  has  more  solid  fair  paint 
on  it.  Nor  should  I  quarrel  with  her 
expression  of  countenance ;  but  it 
would  have  been  as  well  if  she  had 
used  a  face-lotion,  to  have  got  rid  of 
those  yellow  and  brown  little  stipples, 
that  some  bilious  people  have  in  rea- 
lity, and  that  the  pre-Raphaelites  love 
to  perpetuate  in  pictures.  That  the 
man  in  the  hollow  of  the  tree  should 
have  them,  and  pret^  strongly  marked, 
is  quite  agreeable  to  his  position,  and 
the  sad  terror  be  is  in ;  but  I  do  pro- 
test, in  the  name  of  the  lovers  of  his- 
torical truth,  against  giving  the  good 
old  cavaliers  any  such  frightened  cha- 
racter. That  they  knew  what  is  the 
better  part  of  valour,  was  consistent 
with  their  sense  and  their  cause ;  but 
if  any  one  did  hide  in  the  hollow  of  a 
tree,  I  am  quite  sure  he  never  looked 
like  that  man.  Even  O'Brien  very 
properly  protested  against  being  re- 
presented as  hid  behind  a  cabbage. 
A  hero,  with  ont-staring  eyes,  and 
like  a  rat  in  a  bole,  is  sadly  unheroised. 
The  fellow  looks  as  if  he  should  rather 
be  hunted  out  by  terriers,  than  bv  a 
troop  even  of  Puritan  soldiers,  who 
wonld  not,  if  he  saw  the  terriers  on 
the  spot,  bid  'em  in,  and  tnm  out  the 
caitiff  ?  Would  yon  not  rather  see  the 
ioo  great  hardiness  of  a  man,  that 


should  make  him  step  out  with  the 
dignity  of  a  man,  and  say,  '*  Here  I  am, 
do  your  worst,"  than  the  porti'ayed 
cowardice  of  a  two-legged  vermin  in 
a  hole?  Ajax,  in  the  fliady  would  not 
endure  a  cloud  between  him  and  death. 

— "  Ev  dc  <t>a€t  KM  o\«T<rov."     "  Kill 

me,  but  let  it  be  in  the  face  of  day.** 
Kaphaelitesandpre-Raphaelites  never 
forgot  that  men  were  men,  and  should 
be  represented  with  proper  manly 
actions,  and  not  creeping,  through  fear, 
like  reptiles,  into  holes.  The  senti- 
ment of  this  picture  is  vile.  It  is  so 
ultra-peaceable,  that  it  ought  to  make 
the  Peace  Society  ashamed,  and  take 
up  the  cudgels  against  it.  Even  Broad- 
brim, though  a  ^*  Quaker,"  would  ad- 
mit that  there  are  circumstances  under 
which  "  A  man's  a  man  for  a'  that*' 
If  the  Fine  Arts  will  set  up  their 
"  Chamber  of  Horrors,"  for  the  credit 
of  humanity  I  would  have  this  pic- 
ture exposed,  in  terrorem^  to  all  fu- 
ture paintci*s  of  such  patches  of  his- 
tory. 

Mr  Ruskin  not  only  admires,  nay 
lauds  to  the  skies,  t<5  his  *'  chrri "  of 
the  skies,  and  far  above  them,  these 
pre-Kaphaelite  gentlemen,  for  thehr 
^*  singular  success  in  certain  charac- 
ters (a  little  ambiguous)  and  finish  of 
detail,"  but  also  for  their  "  brilliancy 
of  colour."  People  have  such  differ- 
ent notions  of  brilliancy  in  colour,  that 
it  would  not  be  surprising  if  Mr  Rus- 
kin should  write  a  book  to  direct  ocu- 
lists how  to  reform,  or  somehow  to 
sophisticate  people's  eyes,  after  the 
model  of  his  own.  An  admirer  of  this 
school,  and  of  the  Graduate's  writings, 
and  who  dabbles  in  art,  said  to  me 
the  other  day,  ^^  Do  come  and  look  at 
my  picture,  and  see  if  I  haven't  put 
light  into  it.  I  shall  put  more  yet." 
A  few  days  after,  I  met  him,  and  asked 
him  if  he  had  succeeded  in  putting 
more  light  into  it.  "  That  I  have," 
said  he;  ^*  come  and  look  at  it;  it  will 
quite  put  your  eyes  out  with  the  light 
in  it  now."  Haxinj^  no  fancy  for  the 
operation,  I  waited  lor  a  very  dull  day. 
I  think  the  Graduate  would  have  been 
delighted  with  it,  for  it  out-faced  the 
sun,  and  took  the  shine  out  of  the 
^*  rainbow "  which  Mr  Ruskin  saw 
upon  Mr  Turner's  head,  when  he  was 
pleased  to  fancy  him  to  be  the  ^^  Angel 
of  the  Apocalypse."  You,  and  I,  with 
onr  foolish  post-Raphaelite  prejudic 
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like  best  that  brilliancy  of  coloar 
which  is  not  all  in  a  blaze — such  a 
sober  brilliancy  as  Titian  loved.  Yon 
would  rather  look  at  a  precious  stone 
in  the  shade,  than  with  the  hot  sun 
directly  upon  it,  to  take  away  both 
its  wondrous  depth  and  its  colour.  I 
am  certain  you  will  not  apply  to  the 
Graduate,  as  the  sole  and  patent  ven- 
dor of  "  Turner's  cerate,"  or  salve,  to 
have  your  eyes  rubbed  therewith. 
You  and  I  have  walked  over  breezy 
downs  with  such  eyes  in  our  heads  as 
nature  gave  us,  and  as  she  kindly  gives 
to  most  people;  but  we  never  yet 
saw  prismatic  sheep,  with  blue-shaded 
faces  bordered  by  pink,  and  the  rain- 
bow yellows,  and  the  tops  of  their 
backs  whitened  with  hair-powder. 
We  never  did,  and  I  hope  we  never 
shall ;  for  if  ever  it  should  happen,  it 
would  be  best  to  apply  to  an  oculist, 
for  there  must  be  something  wrong. 
These  sheep  in  Mr  Hunt's  picture  in 
the  Exhibition  must  be  the  sheep 
which  **  little  Ho- Peep"  lost ;  and  are 
representetl  just  in  that  condition  in 
wnich  it ''  made  her  heart  bleed  to  find 
*em."  The  colour  in  this  picture  l^ 
disagreeable  throughout ;  it  has  no 
atmosphere.  The  grouping  is  unplea- 
sant. Tlie  sheep's  legs  must  have 
been  drawn  from  the  wire-legged 
models  which  are  carried  about  the 
streets  covered  with  real  wool,  and 
sold  as  playthings  for  children.  And 
this  is  a  specimen  of  pre-Rsphaelite 
truth.  If  the  price  spoken  of  by  every- 
body was  really  given  for  this,  never 
were  sheep  soid  in  a  better  market. 
There  is,  however,  a  cholera- bine 
about  them  which  indicates  very  bad 
mutton.  The  best  of  these  pre-Ra- 
phaolite  i>erfurmances,  in  spite  of  some 
vulgarity  in  the  character  of  Clandio, 
is  the  scene  taken  from  ^^  Measure  fur 
Measure,"  between  Clandio  and  Isa- 
bella, 'fhe  intensity  of  thought  in 
Clandio  is  well  expressed :  and  there 
is  some  dignity  in  Isabella,  but  her 
countenance  suffers  by  being  placed 
so  near  to  the  light  This  picture 
makes  the  faults  of  the  other  appear 
wilful,  and  done  in  pen'erse  defiance 
of  the  common  truth  of  nature. 

If  any  think  these  critical  remarks 
upon  the  pre-Raphaelite  school  too 
severe,  let  them  first  consider  if  they 
be  unjust.  For,  not  doubting  that  the 
jonng  men  who  btve  been  instigated 


to  set  up,  or  persist  in  trying  to  esta- 
blish this  their  fabe,  and,  as  I  think, 
presuming  school,  are  men  of  ability, 
and  have  perceptions  of  many  tmtna 
of  nature,  I  think  it  no  nnkindne8S,bnt, 
on  the  contrary,  a  tme  kindness,  to 
show  them,  even  by  censure — which 
they  may  not  like  at  the  time — that 
they  are  making  sad  mistakes ;  that 
they  mistell  a  story;  that  they  are 
wrong  in  discarding  beauty,  and  too 
often,  in  so  doing,  do  not  reach  senti- 
ment. That  they  may  engage  in  the 
end  a  more  safe  public  regard,  I  do 
not  doubt ;  and  therefore  I  strongly 
warn  them,  and  remind  them,  that 
when  the  world  is  pleased  with  novel- 
ties and  eccentricities,  those  who  pro- 
vide for  such  tastes  are  in  the  most 
danger  of  being  discarded,  and  then 
are  apt  to  meet  with  the  treatment 
so  well  described  by  Lncian  in  his 
"Private  Tutor;"  and  as  criticism 
of  this  kind  has  been  ascribed  to  ma- 
lice, let  them  not  scorn  what  is  here 
said  upon  any  suspicion  of  the  kind — 
for  I  assure  them  that  I  know  nothing 
whatever  of  them  but  through  theS 
works ;  but  I  grieve  to  see  jxm'cr  mis- 
directed, and  in  danger  of  being  mined 
by  a  gross  and  ignorant  flattery. 

My  dear  post-Raphaelite  friend,  it 
does  not  fall  in  filth  the  answers 
you  require  to  your  questions,  that  I 
should  in  detail  criticise  the  Exhibi- 
tion. You  would  rather  know  some- 
thing about  the  state  of  art  and  the 
pnblic  taste  in  t^is  annus  mirabilis. 
But  I  would  say  generally,  that  the 
Exhibition  is  not  quite  so  good  as 
usual.  And  I  do  protest  seriously 
agaiust  such  pictures  as  Landseer 
delights  to  paint.  Mostly  subjects  of 
cruelty,  what  man  that  loves,  as  we 
all  ought  to  love,  all  creatures  that 
are  not  noxious,  can  take  delight  in 
such  pictures  as  Landscer's  Night 
and  Morning  scenes?  In  the  first, 
two  stags  are  fighting  bv  moonlight, 
their  horns  interiocked  ;  in  the  other, 
the  morning  breaks  upon  them,  lying 
dead ;  and  to  render  the  scene  more 
disagreeable,  a  fox  and  an  eagle  scent 
them.  I  suppose  the  pictures  are  nn- 
finished,  for  it  is  difficult  to  say  if  the 
ground  be  sod  or  sponge ;  l>esidcs,  ex- 
cepting in  the  fox,  there  is  a  manifest 
waut  of  finish.  If  the  pictures  are  to 
be  painted  on,  I  think  it  wonld  be 
as  well  if  Landseer  shonld  oooaider 
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wbether  morning  is  ever  of  a  greenish 
blue,  or  the  summits  of  the  mountains 
]Hiik.  It  may  be  true  of  evening  (and 
then,  if  tme,  the  colonrs  do  not  agree — 
4we  not  pleasant)  ;  but  I  cannot  think 
It  tme  of  morning. 

I  know  not  whj,  but  there  seems 
to  be  an  academical  enmity  towards 
Sir  C.  Eastlake.  Some  criticisms 
upon  his  picture  of  Ruth  at  the  feet 
of  Boaz  are  most  unjust.  It  is  con- 
ceived with  that  artistes  usual  pro- 
priety, excepting  the  figure  of  Ruth. 
I  could  wish  he  would  alter  her 
position.  Her  face  is  of  a  beautiful 
mnocence,  but  there  is  in  it  a  little 
too  mnch  of  the  modem  school-girl. 
The  fixed  look  of  Boaz,  as  of  one  re- 
ceiving into  his  mind  an  intuition  of 
a  history  to  come,  is  very  admirable  ; 
and  this  character  is  well  sustained 
by  the  grandeur  in  the  simplicity  and 
largeness  of  the  background,  and  the 
poetic  colouring  which  envelopes  it  in 
a  dream- like  mystery,  so  suitable  to 
the  intention  of  the  subject. 

Every  one  Is  admiring  a  picture  by 
Mr  Sant,  but  no  one  can  find  it  by  its 
title—"  The  Child  Samuel."  It  is  a 
very  sweet  picture  of  a  child  awake 
and  rising  from  his  bed,  but  it  is  not 
at  all  of  that  historical  character  such 
a  subjcot  should  require.  I  will  say 
no  more  about  the  Exhibition,  but 
that  I  could  wish  the  Hanging  Com- 
mittee would  consider  the  cruelty  of 
hanging  small  pictures  out  of  sight. 
If  they  are  not  worthy  to  be  seen, 
reject  them ;  but  it  is  really  cruel  to 
sacrifice  either  artists  or  amateurs  to 
display,  and  to  the  merely  furnishing 
the  walls  with  gilt  frames.  I  hope  to 
live  to  see  galleries  built,  in  which 
pictures  will  be  considered  more  than 
rooms.  Fashion  injures  artists  enough 
by  throwing  all  its  extravagance  of 
patronage  into  a  few  hands ;  and  I  do 
not  think  the  fine  arts  are  at  all  ad- 
vanced by  the  outrageous  sums  given 
for  really  unimportant  and  mediocre 
works,  provided  they  be  by  certain 
painters ;  but  this  contemptuous  hang- 
ing system  is  adding  insult  to  injury, 
and  deteriorates  the  character  of  the 
Academy  Exhibition. 

I  have  said  enough  to  show  you  the 
diiBcalty  of  the  task  you  impose  upon 
me,  to  tell  yon  what  the  public  taste 
is.  Lovers  and  patrons  of  art  full 
into  classes,  and  all  must  have  cater- 


ers. There  is  the  refined,  the  edu- 
cated taste,  and  the  over-refined  taste; 
and  the  people's  privilegeof  being  vul- 
gar must  not  be  overlooked.  There 
are  persons  who  wUl  have  a  low,  bad 
taste,  if  only  to  exercise  that  privi- 
lege, and  to  defy  the  better.  Such 
are  not  contented  with  the  Fine  Arts 
— they  will  have  them  extra  fine. 

There  is  a  class  of  collectors  who 
love  pictures    by  their  genealogies. 
The  works  they  seek  must  have  a  his- 
tory attached  to  them,  and  a  mere 
accident  will  bring  in  a  fashion  for  a 
school.    There  has  been  a  demand  of 
late  years  for  Spanish  pictures.    Mu- 
rillos  must  be  had  at  any  price.    I 
attended  the  auction  of  Louis  Phi- 
lippe's Spanish  pictures,  and  I  confess 
to  yon  that  I  was  perfectly  astonished 
at  the  sums  given  for  very  dingy 
performances  professing  to  be  reli- 
gious, without  any  religious  sentiment. 
Saints,  whom  not  a  purchaser  would 
ever  pray  to,  and  saintesses,  whom  it 
is  next  to  impossible  to  worship,  are 
surprisingly  up  in  the  market.    I  was 
really  like  one  in  a  dream.     Can  it  be  . 
possible,  I  said  to  myself,  that  I  have 
been  all  these  years  studying  art,  and 
believing  I  knew  something  of  its 
principles ;  and  here  I  am,  and  would 
not  give  five  shillings  for  that  canvass 
which  they  say  is  fromMurillo's  easel? 
but  to  my  eye  is  a  dingy  brown- and- 
grey,  half-rubbed-out  picture,  without 
one  touch  of  tenderness  or  of  any  sen- 
timent, and  which  represents  vulgar- 
ity ;  and  if  I  saw  it  at  a  broker's  shop, 
would  not  dream  of  purchasing  at  any 
price :  and  yet,  making  some  such  re- 
mark as  this  to  one  who  knew  the 
market,  I  was  quietly  told,  "  All  yon 
say  may  be  very  tme,  but  that  pic- 
ture will  fetch  six  or  seven  bnnared 
pounds."    The  information  was  cor- 
rect.    Many  I  saw  sold  at  very  high 
prices,  which  I  would  not  have  ac- 
cepted as  a  gift.  Now,  I  wish  yon  to  tdl 
me,  my  post-Raphaelite  friend,  what 
IS  the  meaning  of  this?    Whence  this 
wondrous  diversity  of  opinion? — nay, 
of  feeling?  Am  I  dead  to  merits?  Or 
does  fashion,  fancy,  or  absunlity,  in- 
vent merits  which  the  painter  never 
conceived?    Do  not  think  I  am  in- 
sincere when  I  tell  you  that  I  doubted 
myself;  I  was  in  a  condition  to  be 
shocked  either  at  my  own  or  other 
people's  ignorance,  and  I  had  not  yet 
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gradaated  in  impndence.  It  is  trne  I 
did  recover  myself,  after  much  qaes- 
tioniDg.  I  do  think  I  know  something 
abont  the  matter ;  and  there  let  it  rest 
between  myself  and  purchasers. 

It  so  happened,  that  after  quitting 
this  public  auction,  I  yisited  a  collec- 
tion of  quite  another  character ;  it  was 
like  stepping  out  of  the  cloister  into 
that  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  anti- 
podes to  a  cloister.  Far  from  the 
dingincss  I  had  left,  all  was  bright — 
nay,  gaudy.  The  pictures  were  of  the 
modern  school,  and  of  that  meretri- 
cious character  that  has  been,  I  think, 
too  much  in  vogue  of  late  vears.  If 
I  objected  to  any,  the  reaay  answer 
was,  they  are  allegorical ;  they  were, 
in  fact,  academy  figures  allegorised, 
by  way  of  excuse  for  indecencies.  Not 
that  I  am  puritanising  away  the  admi- 
ration—  nay,  love  of  beauty — or  I 
should  publicly  condemn  the  finest  sta- 
tues in  the  world  ;  but  I  cannot  bear  to 
see  beauty — especially  female  beauty, 
which  ought  to  be  pure  and  sacred — 
degraded,  and  set  up,  under  the  false 
name  of  an  allegory,  or  under  any 
other  pretence,  as  a  mark  for  ribald 
words,  or  for  the  indulgence  of  ribald 
thoughts. 

They  say  the  Fine  Arts  are  now  to 
be  the  national  care.  It  should  seem 
that  there  are  many  bundles  of  taste 
which  it  will  be  as  well  to  bum.  But 
who  are  to  form  the  burning  and 
who  the  preserving  committees  ?  The 
world  goes  on  admiring  and  hating, 
rejecting  and  purchasing,  after  a  very 
contradictory  fashion.  Ajb  if  to  retnm 
to  the  point  whence  I  set  out,  there 
ought  to  be  no  disputing  abont  taste. 
And  is  there,  then,  really  no  standard 
of  taste  in  natura?  It  would  be  strange 
indeed  if  there  were  not  What  if  it 
should  resolve  itself  into  the  question, 
Is  there  a  standard  in  morals  ?  Uow 
comes  there  to  be  snch  diversity  of 
opinions  ?— how  is  it  that  reasonable 
creatures  do  not  think  alike?  speak 
alike?  nay,  feel  alike?  Are  all  moral, 
good,  and  virtuous  alike?  Hinc  la- 
chrytna  rcrum.  He  wbcT corrupted  the 
moral  nature,  with  it  corrupted  the 
judgment,  the  reason.  There  mnst  be 
a  standard  of  taste ;  but  bow  are  we  to 


Set  it  ?  The  foundation  of  taste  lies 
eep,  but,  if  dug  for,  it  may  be  fonnd. 
I  doubt  not  it  lies  in  that  truth,  visible 
or  less  visible  according  to  human  pro- 
gress towards  perfection;  and  from 
whence  arise  in  their  proper  beauty 
poetry,  arts,  and  all  the  virtues— the 
morals  of  life.  They  all  have  common 
principles.  To  discover  and  to  apply 
them  is  the  difficulty,  and  will  ever 
be  the  difficulty;  for  however  we 
may  advance  towards,  we  never  shall 
reach  perfection  in  this  world. 

Well,  then,  something  may  be  ascer- 
tained— some  grain  of  a  great  truth — 
in  these  forbidden  discussions  about 
taste.  Be  not  alarmed— yon  dread 
this  unlimited  field,  far  too  wide  for 

C resent  working  in  of  a  weary  la- 
ourer. 

There  is  to  be  a  general,  a  national 
patronage  of  the  Fine  Arts,  and  of 
every  art.  I  hope  the  fostering  will 
be  judicious,  and  that  no  Academy 
will  be  Rnskinised  into  prc-Raphacl- 
itism.  There  is  no  ladL  of  ability, 
but  let  Artists  be  encouraged  to  have 
a  little  higher  aim  than  they  have 
been  allowed  to  have,  with  a  hope  of 
success.  Dogs  and  horses,  deer,  foxes, 
and  cattle,  and  cocks  and  hens,  are 
very  well  in  their  way ;  but  let  them 
not  run  away  with  the  capital  prize 
of  Art,  especially  if  the  painter  can 
do  better  things ;  and  I  wish  from  my 
heart  that  cruelty  In  painting,  as  in 
life,  could  legally  come  under  the  cog- 
nisance of  the  society  established  for 
its  suppression ; — and  the  society  for 
the  suppression  of  vice,  as  I  have 
shown,  might  have  a  little  wholesome 
exercise  of  their  calling. 

Well,  my  post-Rap&elite  friend,  I 
have  said  my  say,  and,  possibly,  not 
in  too  flattering  a  humour.  Do  you 
solve  my  difficulty.  Am  I  *^  Ignora- 
mus,** or  must  another  wear  the  fooPs 
cap?  There  are  many,  possibly,  who 
can  look  farther  into  a  millstone  than 
yon  or  I ;  but  a  man  may  exist,  of 
such  wonderful  gift  of  sight  and  intel- 
lect, as  to  see  so  very  far  into  a  stone 
as  to  lose  sight  of  It  altogether,  and 
never  come  out  of  the  depth  of  its 
darkness. 

Yoors  ever, 
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A  CHAPTER  ON  LIFE  ASSURANCE. 

When  bnllv  Bottom,  the  Athenian  beetle-browed  Lords  of  the  Exchange, 
weaver,  confidently  undertook  to  per-  snch  as  are  occasion  allj  represented 
form  all  the  parts  in  **  the  most  on  the  stage  In  snnff-colonred  coats 
lamentable  comedy,  and  most  cruel  and  bob-wigs ;  and  who,  in  their  own 
death  of  Pyramns  and  Thisby,*'  he  day,  drove  many  a  profitable  bargain 
had,  we  doubt  not,  an  entire  belief  in  with  Government,  and  exercised, 
the  consummate  universality  of  his  through  their  money-bags,  a  powerful 
powers.  Pyramus  he  would  play,  influence  over  the  destinies  of  Europe, 
and  Tbisbe,  as  abo  the  Lion  and  the  The  living  objects  of  his  admiration 
Wall — he  put  in  for  the  prologue  and  are  bank  directors,  chairmen  of  rail- 
epilogue  —  and,  had  there  been  an  ways,  pursy  aldermen,  and  successfal 
orchestra,  he  would  doubtless  also  speculators.  A  European  Congress 
have  volunteered  his  services  as  first  is,  in  his  eyes,  a  matter  of  less  conse- 
fiddie.  There  are  yet  extant  among  us,  qnence  than  a  national  loan  ;  he  con- 
men  who  appear  to  be  inspired  by  a  siders  no  victory  in  the  field  half  so 
like  monopolising  ambition.  They  are  glorious  as  a  successfal  operation  on 
ready  to  turn  their  hands,  not  to  any-  the  Funds. 

thing,  but  to  eveiything.    No  subject  Within  the  last  few  years  he  has 

comes  amiss  to  them ;  they  are  willing  favoured  us  with  a  History  of  the 

to  afford  us  information  on  all  topics.  Bank  of  England,  a  History  of  the 

just  as  you  may  see  in  the  window  of  English    Railway,    Chronicles    and 

some  miscellaneous  warehouse  in  a  Characters  of  the  Stock  Exchange; 

remote  country  town,  tape  and  treacle,  and  now  he  comes  before  us  with  An- 

tracts  and  tobacco,  snufl^  gingerbread,  nals,  Anecdotes,  and  Legends  of  Life 

combs,  beads,  bread,  muslins,  hard-  Assurance.    This,  it  must  be  acknow- 

ware,  and  red  herrings  displayed  in  lodged,  is  a  pretty  fair  allowance;  but 

alluringiuxtaposltion.    The  ambition  we  are  by  no  means  of  opinion  that 

of  Mr  Francis  is  to  occupy  the  entire  his  vein  is  yet  exhausted.    Anecdotes 

field  of  commercial  literature,  and  to  of  the  Common  Council  from  the 

be  considered,  in  all  coming  time,  as  earliest  times,  will  doubtless,  in  due 

the  Herodotus  of  the  City.    We  are  season,  appear.     The  Lives  of  the 

not  disposed  by  any  means  to  under-  Lord  Mayors  is  a  desideratum  in  civic 

rate  his  natural  qualifications  for  the  literature  which  no  one  is  so  well 

task.    He  has  no  sort  of  sympathy  qualified  as  Mr  Fi^ancis  to  supply, 

for  anything  beyond  the  precincts  of  Sketches  of  the  Tailors',  Mercers', 

Temple  Bar.  The  atmosphere  of  Lom-  and  Fishmongers'  Companies  are  still 

bard  Street  is  at  all  times  more  grate-  vehemently  wanted ;  and  considerable 

ful  to  his  nostrils  than  the  spicy  gales  romantic  interest  might  be  excited  by 

of  Arabia ;  nor  can  he  reflect,  without  Legends  of  Wapping,  and  harrowing 

a  sympathising  shudder,  upon   the  Tales  of  the  Tariff.    Some  of  these 

miserable  destiny  of   those  who  are  subjects,  we  apprehend,  would  afford 

doomed,  for  the  greater  part  of  their  scope  for  a  pleasing  variety ;  which, 

lives,  to  absent  themselves  from  the  to  say  the  truth,  Mr  Francis,  for  his 

felicity  of  Mincing  Lane.    If  he  were  own  sake,  ought  to  exhibit  as  soon  as 

to  write  an  ecclesiastical  history,  the  possible,  seeing  that  it  has  been  rarely 

foremost  saints  in  his  calendar  would  our  lot  to  peruse  a  work  so  decidedly 

be  St  Martin  Outwich,  St  Margaret  wearisome  as  that  which  is  now  lying 

Lothbury,  St  Mildred  Poultry,  and  St  before  us. 

Anne  Blackfriars.  What  appetite  for  If  treated  philosophically,  the  sub- 
romance  he  has,  was  evidently  foster-  ject  of  Life  Assurance  is  undoubtedly 
ed  by  an  early  perusal  of  the  history  one  of  great  interest.  The  system 
of  Whittington  and  his  Cat.  His  affords  by  far  the  best  means  which 
traditionary  heroes  are  the  pot-bellied,  have  yet  been  discovered  of  placing 

AnnaU,  AntedoU$,  and  Legends :  A  Chronicle  of  Life  Assurance.  By  John 
FaAJfas.    Landon,  1853. 
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industry  beyond  the  reach  of  casual- 
tieSf  and  of  removing  those  harassing 
cares  and  torturing  anxieties  regard- 
ing the  future,  which  have  so  often 
the  effect  of  embittering  existence, 
and  even  of  paralysing  activity.  If, 
by  a  regular  annual  payment  out  of 
his  income,  a  man  has  secured  to  bis 
family,  in  the  event  of  his  death, 
whenever  that  may  occur,  an  ade- 
quate provision,  he  has  contributed 
most  materially  to  his  own  happiness 
and  comfort.  His  last  hours  cannot 
be  haunted  by  the  agonising  thought 
that,  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts,  fruga- 
lity, and  self-denial,  he  is  leaving  his 
wife  and  children  to  the  cold  charity 
of  the  world,  or  to  the  grudging  care 
of  relatives.  Those  who  desire  to  be 
absolutely  rich  may,  if  their  lives  are 
spared  long  enough,  attain  that  object 
by  sordid  and  perpetual  pinching,  and 
rigorous  abstinence  from  the  enjoy- 
ments, hospitalities,  aud  charities  of 
existence.  It  is  not  difficult  to  accu- 
mulate gold,  if  a  man  has  courage  to 
be  an  Elwes;  indeed,  cases  are  al- 
most daily  cited  of  apparent  paupers, 
amongst  whose  rags  and  gallimaufiy, 
in  the  comer  of  some  fetid  cellar,  ex- 
traordinary hoards  are  discovered.  No 
one,  however,  but  a  mere  caitiff  would 
addict  himself  to  this  kind  of  metallic 
accumulation ;  and  it  is  noticeable, 
that  the  practice  is  chiefly  confined  to 
dried- up  bachelors,  who  have  either 
no  relatives  to  succeed  to  them,  or 
who  hate  their  relatives  cordially. 
Poor  wretches!  If,  ere  they  have 
given  up  the  ghost  on  their  ill-tended 
couch,  and  been  deposited  in  the  pal- 
try shells  which  they  have  bespoken 
from  a  motive  of  posthumous  econo- 
my, they  could  obtain  a  vision  of  the 
serene  or  lively  countenances  of  those 
who  shall  walk  at  their  funeral  and 
divide  their  gains — if  they  could  be 
prospectively  present  at  the  banquet 
which  is  to  follow  the  ceremony,  and 
witness  the  enormous  consumption  of 
liquor  quaffed,  not  in  honour  of  their 
memories,  but  by  way  of  congratula- 
tion to  the  inebriated  heirs— if  they 
could  hear,  by  anticipation,  the  re- 
marks of  the  jocular  guests,  the  retail- 
ed anecdotes  of  their  meannesses,  and 
the  commentaries  on  their  cruel  sel- 
fishness— they  might  possibly,  before 
the  spirit  has  left  the  day,  ask  them* 
selves  seriously  for  what  end,  either 


in  this  world  or  the  next,  they  have 
consented  to  lead  the  life  of  muck- 
worms, and  insure  the  contempt  of 
their  race.  For,  of  all  creatures  upon 
earth,  none  is  so  despicable  as  the 
miser.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the 
profligate  may  have  a  friend,  for  there 
is  usually  left  about  him  some  touch 
of  humanity — some  one  unbroken 
chord  of  the  finer  feelings  of  our  na- 
ture ;  but  the  miser  meets  with  no 
sympathy.  Even  the  nurse  who  is 
hired  to  attend  him  in  his  latest  hours, 
loathes  the  ghastly  occupation,  and 
longs  for  the  moment  of  her  release ; 
for,  although  the  death-damp  is  al- 
ready gathering  on  his  brow,  the 
thoughts  of  the  departing  sinner  are 
still  upon  his  gold,  and,  at  the  mere 
jingle  of  a  key,  he  starts  from  his  tor- 
por, in  a  paroxysm  of  terror,  lest  a 
surreptitious  attempt  is  being  made 
npon  the  sanctity  of  his  strong-box. 
Deeds  there  are  many  in  that  box ; 
but  where  are  the  deeds  that  should 
have  comforted  the  dying  man?  What 
blessings  has  he  purchased  for  himself 
through  his  long  and  useless  life? 
There  are  no  prayers  of  the  orphan  or 
widow  for  him — not  a  solitary  voice 
has  ever  breathed  his  name  to  Heaven 
as  a  benefactor.  One  poor  penny, 
given  away  in  the  spirit  of  true  cha- 
rity, would  now  be  worth  more  to  him 
than  all  the  gold  that  the  world  con- 
tains; but,  notwithstanding  that  he 
was  a  church-going  man,  and  familiar 
from  his  infancy  with  those  awful 
texts  in  which  the  worship  of  mam- 
mon is  denounced,  and  the  punish- 
ment of  Dives  told,  he  has  never  yet 
been  able  to  divorce  himself  from  bis 
solitary  love  or  lust,  or  to  part  with 
one  atom  of  his  pelf.  And  so,  from  a 
miserable  life,  detested  and  despised, 
he  passes  into  a  drear  eternity ;  and 
those  whom  he  has  neglected,  or  mis- 
used, make  merry  with  the  hoards  of 
the  miser  I 

The  system  of  Life  Assurance  has, 
we  think,  a  decided  and  wholesome 
tendency  towards  checking  the  early 
development  of  extremely  sordid 
habits.  If  we  were  to  put  faith  in 
the  representations  of  play-wrights 
and  novelists,  we  should  be  apt  to 
imbibe  the  notion  that  avarice,  parsi- 
mony, and  extreme  selfishness  are 
vices  from  which  youth  is  generally 
exempt,  and  that  they  are  rarely  ex- 
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hibited  in  eaiiy  manhood.  Never  was 
a  more  fallacioos  idea  promnlgated. 
The  child  is,  emphatically,  the  father 
of  the  man ;  and  there  is  scarce  one 
of  the  cormptions  of  maturity  which 
was  not  engendered  in  the  days  of 
nonage.  Give  a  boy  the  oncontroiled 
vae  of  money  before  he  knows  its 
value — or,  what  is  even  worse,  give 
him  the  license  of  credit,  and  yon 
make  him  a  spendthrift  through  life. 
The  earliest  lessons  are  by  far  the 
most  difficult  to  get  rid  of— nay,  it  is 
next  to  impossible  altogether  to  escape 
from  their  influence.  Teach  a  child, 
on  the  contrary,  to  hoard  his  Satur- 
day's penny,  for  the  mere  sake  of 
gathering  money,  and  to  a  moral 
certainty  you  make  him  a  miser. 
We  are  convinced  that,  if  an  accurate 
moral  census  could  be  taken,  the  re- 
8olt  would  be  a  positive  majority  of 
living  misers  under  the  age  of  thirty- 
five.  Of  course,  we  do  not  mean  to 
aver  that  a  young  miser  can  equal 
his  senior  in  sordidness.  The  veriest 
screw,  so  long  as  his  blood  is  un tor- 
pid, must  have  some  amusements; 
bnt  he  buys  such  indulgences  at  the 
cheapest  rate,  and  is,  in  consequence, 
a  marked  man  among  his  contem- 
poraries. All  his  tastes  are  low,  and 
farsimony  controls  his  dissipation. 
[e  frequents  the  meanest  tavern, 
climbs  up  to  the  shilling  gallery  in 
the  theatres,  prefers  parliamentary 
trains,  and  smokes  nothing  but  pig- 
taiL  It  may  be  that  he  is  poor,  and, 
in  that  case,  great  allowance  is  to  be 
made  for  him.  Bnt,  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  he  is  positively  richer  than 
the  men  in  his  own  rank  of  life,  and 
has  begun  to  hoard  systematically  for 
the  mere  sake  of  accumulation.  He 
has  heard  and  measured  the  maxim 
that  more  fortunes  are  made  by  saving 
than  hj  enterprise ;  and,  as  his  am- 
bition IS  not  of  a  daring  nature,  he  is 
content  to  confine  himself  solely  to 
such  renown  as  a  millionaire  is  cer- 
tain to  achieve,  and  early  to  lay  that 
foundation  which  is  necessary  for  a 
ftiturc  monetary  fame. 

False  estimates  of  character  are  un- 
fortunately too  common  in  this  world ; 
and  by  many  persons  such  despic- 
able habits,  when  exhibited  in  youth, 
are  regarded  as  the  signs  and  token 
of  a  landable  prudence.  The  mother, 
whose  aoxlfity  for  the  welfare  of  her 


son  amounts  to    a   nervous  terror, 
dreads  the  effects  of  his  intimacy  with 
some    gay    companion    whose    high 
spirits    occasionally    lead   him    into 
scrapes,  and  who,  it  may  very  well 
be,  is  more  reckless  in  his  expendi- 
ture than  his  station  in  life  will  justify. 
She  sees  the  faults,  but  she  does  not 
see  the  good  qualities  which  redeem 
such  a  character.    Granted  that  the 
young  man  may  be  imprudent ;  he  is 
nevertheless  frank,  generous,  honour- 
able, and  sincere ; — and  these  are  attri- 
butes which  can  hardly  be  rated  too 
highly.     Rated,  however,  they  are 
not  at  all  by  the  timid  matron,  who 
naturally  looks  upon  her  own  dear 
Henry  as  the  pink  of  unalloyed  inno- 
cence, and  is  determined  that,  if  pos- 
sible, he  shall  escape  contamination. 
Inquisition  Is  made  as  to  the  habits 
of  the  young  companion,  for  whom 
Henry  has  lately  manifested  an  unac- 
countable degree  of  attachment ;  and 
most  hideous  to  the  maternal  ear  is  the 
catalogue  of  revelations.    Can  Damon 
be  allowed  to  associate  with  a  Pythias 
who  has  taken  down  signs,  wrenched 
knockers,    and    even    insulted    the 
dignity  of  the  law  by  committing  an 
assault  upon  a  policeman  ?     Is  he 
not  already,  despite  his  tender  years, 
ranked  in  the  list  of  condemned  felons, 
seeing  that  he  has  appeared  in  the 
dock  before  the  awful  presence  of  a 
sitting   magistrate,    and   been  fined 
five  shillings  for  his  active  participa- 
tion in  a  row?    Once,  according  to 
the  testimony  of  a  virtuous  and  scan- 
dalised abigail,    who  was  so  much 
affected  while  giving  evidence  that 
she  had  to  be  sustained  by  cinna- 
mon water,  he  returned  home  at  a 
late    hour   decidedly   the  worse   of 
liquor  ;  and  the  extent  of  his  fami- 
liarity with  such  horrid  orgies  may  be 
gathered  from    the  fact,  that  next 
morning,    about   eleven    o*clock,  he 
had  the  audacity  to  ask  for  soda- 
water.    There  is  yet  more,  which  the 
tongue  of  the  aged  serving-woman 
almost  refuses  to  utter,  until,  com- 
forted by  more  cordial,  she  reveals  the 
awful  secret,  that,  in  the  recklessness 
of  the  young  man*s  guilt,  he  has  even 
made  proposals  for  a  pass-key !   How 
is  it  possible  that  Henry  can  be  al- 
lowed to  associate  with  such  a  mon- 
ster?   On  the  other  hand,  there  is 
Charley  Skrimp,   her  own  beloved 
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nephew.  What  a  boy  that  is — what 
41  pattern  to  all  aroand  him !  It  is 
recorded  that,  at  twelve  years  of  age, 
he  bad  established  a  box  with  a  slit  in 
the  lid,  into  which  went  every  penny 
accorded  to  him  for  the  purchase  of 
sweetmeats,  and  a  good  many  other 
stray  coppers,  which,  lying  upon  the 
mantel-piece,  seemed  to  claim  the 
care  of  a  proprietor.  What  became 
of  that  hoard,  when,  swelled  by  occa- 
sional argentine  windfalls,  it  reached 
the  enormous  amount  of  five  pounds  ? 
Was  it  wasted  in  juvenile  dissipation, 
or  did  he  lay  it  out  on  a  present  to 
his  mother,  or  did  he  expend  it  on 
the  purchase  of  a  silver  watch,  once 
the  object  of  his  ambition?  Not  so. 
The  earliest  arithmetical  attempts  of 
the  suckmg  Ricardo  were  applied  to 
the  investigation  of  tlie  interest- tables, 
And  he  lodged  his  money  in  a  savings 
bank.  Out  of  the  allowance  made 
him  for  dress  while  at  college,  he 
regularly  laid  by  one-half — philosophi- 
cally disregarding  the  lampoons  aimed 
at  his  greasy  coat  and  baggy  trou- 
sers, by  his  more  natty  and  less  pro- 
vident class-fellows.  Now,  as  an  ap- 
prentice to  a  Writer  to  the  Signet,  he 
makes  no  end  of  threepences  by  copy- 
ing papers,  and  never  was  known  to 
expend  a  shilling  in  the  enjoyment  of 
ale  and  oysters.  It  is  true  that  he  is 
mortally  detested  by  all  of  his  com- 
peers ;  but  when  did  virtue,  in  this 
wicked  world  of  ours,  escape  persecu- 
tion ?  To  Henry's  mother,  therefore, 
Charley  Skrimp  appears  the  very  pat- 
tern of  prudence  and  perfection,  and 
earnestly  does  she  entreat  her  boy  to 
cultivate  the  friendship  and  profit 
by  the  example  of  his  cousin.  She 
had  better  have  handed  him  over  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  Fagan.  Young 
as  he  is,  every  seed  of  generous  or 
manly  feeling  has  already  withered  in 
the  mind  of  Skrimp.  His  whole  soul 
is  devoted  to  pelf,  to  gain  which  he 
will  flatter,  lie,  or  cozen— not,  how- 
■cver,  so  as  to  be  detected ;  for  caution 
is  his  leading  attribute,  and  he  knows 
full  well  the  marketable  value  of  a 
good  character.  He  is  too  consum- 
mate a  knave  to  practise  the  usual 
^cant  of  hypocrisy.  He  assumes  a 
blunt,  downright  demeanour,  which 
has  all  the  appearance  of  honesty; 
and  in  a  few  years  will  be  considered 
418  an  eccentric,  independent  creature, 


perhaps  a  little  surl^  and  morose  in 
his  manner,  but  stnctly  to  be  relied 
on  for  integrity,  and  a  first-rate  man 
of  business.  If  he  marries,  it  will  be 
for  money,  no  matter  how  old,  ugly, 
or  stupid,  the  female  incumbrance  may 
be :  indeed,  it  b  to  bo  hoped  that  she 
may  be  old,  so  that  the  race  may  not 
be  perpetuated ;  ugly,  because  other- 
wise she  would  add  to  her  misery  by 
exciting  the  jealousy  of  her  spouse ; 
and  stupid,  in  order  that  she  may 
never  fully  discover  the  enormous 
depth  of  his  debasement. 

Skrimp,  however,  must  be  regarded 
as  an  instance  of  the  innate  natural 
miser.  Such  persons  are  to  be  found 
in  every  station  of  life,  from  the  peer 
to  the  peasant,  and  perhaps  in  them 
the  sordid  vice  cannot  be  eradicated. 
But  there  are  others,  naturally  more 
generous,  who  are  made  misers  by 
circumstance.  Most  laudable  is  that 
ambition  which  prompts  a  man  to  ele- 
vate himself  in  the  ranks  of  society, 
and  which  suggests  frugality  and  self- 
denial  as  the  best,  and  sometimes  the 
only,  means  of  attaining  that  distinc- 
tion. Even  more  praiseworthy  tod 
commendable  are  the  efforts  of  a  youth 
who  for  a  long  series  of  years  abstains 
from  the  enjoyments  so  natural  to  his 
age,  for  the  sake  of  fulfilling  a  pious 
duty  to  an  indigent  parent,  or  of  pre- 
paring a  comfortable  home  for  one 
whom  he  has  loved  from  boyhood. 
Such  exertions  and  sacrifices  bring 
with  them  their  own  reward  and  bless- 
ing. But  there  is  danger  in  too 
close  and  unremitting  an  attention  to 
money- getting,  and  great  risk  lest  it 
degenerate  into  an  absolute  miserly 
habit.  We  are  of  those  who  main- 
tain that  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  a 
man  to  regulate  his  expenditure  by 
his  income — that  the  former  ought  to 
be  increased  or  diminished  according 
to  the  ratio  of  the  latter — and  that  any 
other  nile  of  conduct  is  absolutely  op- 
posed to  the  interests  of  society  at 
large.  The  disparity  of  fortunes  in 
this  country  has  been  made  a  subject 
of  commentary  and  reproach.  Long- 
winded  treatises  have  been  written  to 
account  for  this  unnatural  distribu- 
tion of  property  ;  and  socialists  fran- 
tically insist  upon  the  propriety  of  a 
general  partition.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  whatever  as  to  the  method  by 
which  fortunes  are  generally  made  in 
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this  mechanical  age  of  onrs.  A  man 
of  intelligenceand  enterprise,  hat  with- 
out the  social  ideas  which  rank  and 
edacation  engender,  applies  himself 
diligentlj  to  his  calling,  and  straight- 
way begins  to  prosper.  What  he  gets, 
he  saves ;  and  from  a  mechanic  be- 
comes a  mill-owner  or  an  iron-master. 
He  discoyers  or  purchases  some  im- 
portant invention,  which  gives  him  a 
tremendoos  start.  Trade  is  brisk, 
orders  plentifal;  and  no  verj  long 
time  elapses  ere  he  can  connt  his  in- 
come by  thousands.  Many  of  that 
class  are,  we  know,  remarkably  liberal 
in  their  expenditure,  and  do  much 
towards  the  promotion  both  of  arts 
and  letters.  6nt  there  are  others  who 
entertain  no  such  enlightened  views, 
and  we  instance  the  case  of  one  of 
them.  What  is  the  object  of  all  the 
wealth  which  is  thus  accumulating? 
Just  this — he  is  possessed  with  the 
Tery  common  but  most  vulgar  am- 
bition of  becoming  what  he  calls 
the  founder  of  a  family.  At  present 
he  is  fully  as  rich  as  the  neighbour- 
ing peer,  into  whose  gardens  his 
cmmney-stalks  shed  their  soot :  but 
he  is  not  content  with  that;  for,  in 
the  dim  vista  of  futurity,  he  thinks 
he  can  descry  his  illiterate  son,  now 
lonnging  about  the  mill,  with  a  lordly 
mantle  on  his  shoulders,  and  a  glisten- 
ing coronet  on  his  head.  Radical  as 
he  b,  or  was,  that  vision  is  never  ab- 
sent from  his  thought.  Clap  him  on 
a  platform  at  Manchester,  and  he  will 
denounce  the  aristocracy  as  a  con- 
temptible set  of  humbugs;  listen  to 
liim  in  his  own  drawing-room^  when 
half-intoxicated  with  heavy  port,  and 
yon  may  hear  him  promise  his  daugh- 
ter the  prefix  of  Honourable  to  her 
name. 

When  this  worthy  descends  to  his 
grave,  nnbedewed  by  the  tears  of  the 
tiionsands  who  have  sweltered  and 
toiled  in  his  factory,  he  leaves  behind 
him  a  colossal  fortune.  Not  by  the 
next  generation,  however,  is  that  for- 
tnne  properly  enjoyed.  The  son  and 
heir  still  retains  his  pot-house  habits 
and  low  propensities  —  has  a  turn, 
perhaps,  for  horse-racinsf,  but,  on 
the  whole,  prefers  a  cock-fight— is 
wretched  if,  by  any  accident,  he  gets 
into  polished  society,  and  frantic  if 
society  refuses  to  take  notice  of  his 
daims.  In  the  third  descent,  perhaps, 
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the  breed  becomes  sufficiently  purified 
to  claim  through  a  fictitious  pedigree 
a  place  among  the  ancient  gentry  of 
England. 

In  this  way,  or  in  the  higher 
branches  of  commerce,  many  large 
modem  fortunes  are  made,  instances 
of  accumulation  in  the  learned  profes- 
sions being  comparatively  rare.  We 
do  not  undervalue  the  enterprise  and 
sagacity  which  have  led  to  such  re- 
sults ;  although  we  scorn  and  despise 
the  degrading  averment  which  we 
have  seen  more  than  once  hazarded 
in  print,  to  the  effect  that  the  dis- 
coverer of  some  mechanical  improve- 
ment has  done  more  for  humanity 
than  has  been  accomplished  by  the 
genius  of  Newton  or  Shakspeare. 
But  we  do  not  think  that  society  at 
large  profits  by  these  undue  accumu- 
lations. Every  day  we  are  told  of 
the  immense  quantity  of  capital  which 
is  seeking  employment,  and  which 
cannot  be  invested  in  the  ordinary 
legitimate  channels.  The  men  of  mil- 
lions moan  because  they  cannot  meet 
with  a  safe  and  profitable  investment; 
and  yet  misery  is  clamorous  in  our 
streets. 

This  is  not  a  matter  which  can  be 
amended  by  law  or  legislative  enact- 
ment. The  social  inquirer  can  hardly 
hope  to  devise  a  practical  remedy, 
though  he  may  discover  the  causes 
which  lead  to  an  undue  distribution 
of  wealth.  It  is  of  the  very  essence 
of  freedom  that  a  man  should  be  left 
to  the  uncontrolled  disposal  of  the 
fruits  of  his  own  industry.  His  in- 
come, indeed,  may  be  taxed  ;  but, 
beyond  that,  he  may  employ  the  sur- 
plus as  he  pleases.  He  cannot  bo 
compelled  to  expend  more  or  less 
than  his  own  inclination  may  dictate. 
If  he  is  a  miser,  he  must  be  allowed  to 
save — if  open-handed,  to  give  freely. 
But  we  have  a  right,  at  all  events, 
to  express  our  opinion  as  to  the  moral 
and  social  effects  of  undue  accumula- 
tion. 

We  question  not  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  a  man  to  labour  for  the  sake  of  his 
children ; — that  is,  he  is  under  a  dis- 
tinct moral  obligation  to  have  them 
properly  educated  and  instructed,  and 
fairly  launched  into  the  world.  With 
regard  to  sons,  we  maintain  that  ho 
is  obliged  to  do  little  further.  We 
speak  of  those  who  have  been  the 
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architects  of  their  own  fortones— for 
the  case  of  a  mao  who  has  himself 
succeeded  to  a  family  estate  is  dif- 
ferent—being thoroughly  convinced 
that  nothing  in  the  world  is  so  fatal 
to  the  development  of  the  intellectoai 
powers  of  the  young,  as  what  are 
commonly  called  expectations.  Take 
two  boys  of  the  same  age,  and,  as 
nearly  as  may  be,  of  the  same  capa- 
bilities. Inform  one  of  them  that  he 
is  the  heir  to  a  large  fortune,  which, 
one  day  or  other,  must  come  into  his 
possession ;  tcU  the  other  that  he  has 
not  a  sixpence  to  depend  on,  but 
must  thrive  by  bis  own  exertion — and 
ten  years  aflcrwards  there  will  be  a 
mighty  difference  between  them.  Yon 
will  find  that  the  one  has  wrapped  up 
his  talent  in  a  napkin,  while  the  other 
has  laid  his  out  at  interest.  Owing 
to  the  peculiar  form  of  the  British 
constitution,  and  the  high  career  of 
usefulness  and  honour  which  may  be 
achieved  by  men  already  in  an  exalted 
position,  our  aristocracy  has  not  de- 
generated either  in  energy  or  in  talent. 
In  the  House  of  Peers  we  behold  the 
phalanx  of  our  wisest  statesmen ;  and, 
m  the  Commons,  those  who  hereafUr 
will  bear  the  proudest  titles  in  the 
land  are  struggling  for  distinction. 
But  there  are  thousands  of  young 
men,  heirs  to  good  fortunes,  who  have 
no  sphere  of  exertion ;  and  their  case 
is,  we  think,  rather  to  be  pitied  than 
envied.  Wealth  contributes  very 
little  indeed  to  the  real  enjojrment  of 
life.  Action  is  the  son!  of  existence ; 
and  he  who  is  either  too  laxy  or  too 
effeminate  to  act,  is  wretched,  and  a 
Sybarite.  Depend  upon  it,  there  is 
nothing  like  a  career;  and  the  best 
way  to  win  the  race  is  to  start  light- 
weighted.  Wo  have  known  many 
clever  fellows,  who  really  night 
have  made  a  distingnished  figure  in 
life,  absolutely  ruined  through  the 
absurd  providence  of  their  parents. 
Had  they  not  been  led  to  expect  a 
competency,  they  would  have  plungi  d 
at  once  into  active  existence,  fought 
their   way  upwards  in  the  learned 

f>rofessions,  become  Inminaries  of 
aw  and  litoratnre,  or  otherwise 
won  renown  in  the  service  of  their 
Sovereign  and  their  country.  The 
most  promieing  youth  we  ever  knew 
—  one  who  bid  fair,  as  a  phuenlx, 
to  rival  the  Admirable  Crkbton— re- 
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ceived  a  permanent  concussion  of  the 
Imun  from  a  legacy  of  twentr  thou- 
sand pounds  len  by  a  stupid  nncle. 
From  that  fatal  day  the  decline  of 
his  intellect  began.  He  lapsed  into 
the  usual  course  of  dull  dissipation ; 
and  when  we  saw  him  last,  his  relish 
of  existence  was  derived  from  gin- 
twist  and  cigars.  Where  would  have 
been  Shakspeare^s  genius,  had  he 
been  bom  the  heir  of  the  Lucys? 
Not  one  single  line,  even  of  tolerable 
verse,  would  ever  have  emanated 
from  his  pen.  He  would  have  drunk 
and  diced,  drabbed  and  hnnted,  like 
a  primoTal  Warwidubire  squire;  and 
the  world  would  have  remained  un- 
endowed with  the  noblest  poetry  that 
ever  issued  from  the  lips  of  man.  Do 
not  let  us  be  misunderstood.  We  are 
sensitively  alive  to  the  charms  of 
money  ;  and  if  any  kind  friend  is  de- 
sirous to  test  our  sincerity,  let  him 
make  the  experiment,  and  bo  will  not 
find  us  irrationally  obstinate.  In 
fact,  we  are  not  ashamed  to  confess 
that  we  have  long  sighed,  although  in 
vain,  for  legacies.  But  we  have  now 
been  a  considerable  time  in  harness, 
and  that  makes  all  the  difference. 
Onr  experience  has  merely  convinced 
ns  of  the  tmth  of  the  earliest  social 
lesson,  that  the  bread  which  a  man 
has  acquired  through  his  own  labour, 
is  eaten  with  a  far  keener  relish 
than  that  which  he  receives  with- 
out toil ;  and  that  those  who  think 
they  have  escaped  the  penalty  of  our 
race,  are  in  no  degree  the  objects  of 
envy. 

Let  a  man,  by  all  means,  provide 
for  those  of  his  own  household.  He 
is  bound  to  do  so  in  regard  to  his 
daughters,  because,  acconling  to  our 
modem  methods,  they  are  helpless  if 
reared  in  a  certain  position  of  society, 
and  have  a  distinct  and  stringent 
claim.  Provision  for  sons  we  look 
ufKin  in  an  infinitely  more  playful 
light.  Admirable  was  the  example 
of  the  old  Norse  Viking,  who,  having 
carefully  reared  his  son  in  warlike 
exercises,  nntil  he  had  attained  the 
period  of  manhood,  led  him  down  to 
the  beach,  showed  him  a  galley 
manned  with  some  dozen  Berserkers, 
and  thus  addressed  him :  '*  O  Thor- 
wald  1  my  father  sent  me  from  the 
fiord  in  such  a  vessel  aa  that,  with 
notkiBg  more  thao  his  blessing.    By 
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the  help  of  Odin,  I  ravaged  North- 
umberland, Spain,  and  Italj,  and  won 
glory  and  renown.  I  give  thee  two 
men  for  each  one  that  went  with  me  ; 
therefore,  take  my  blessing,  go  thy 
way,  and  see  that  thou  conquer  for 
thyself.  O,  my  beloved  son,  let  me 
see  thy  face  no  more !  *'  And  Thor- 
wald,  after  having  received  on  his 
knees  the  paternal  benediction,  strictly 
obeyed  the  mandate,  made  the  Black 
Raven  an  emblem  of  terror  throagh- 
oat  all  the  seas  in  Christendom,  drove 
his  keel  through  the  unexplored  wilds 
of  ocean  until  he  reached  a  land  far 
beyond  the  fancied  Ilesperides ;  and 
if  he  did  not  found  a  petty  kingdom, 
gave  birth  to  an  energetic ,  race,  of 
whom  the  greatest  modern  sculptor 
of  Europe,  Thorwaldsen,  was  a  lineal 
descendant. 

And  families  are  to  be  made  by 
money!  *^The  Founder  of  the  Fa- 
mily." Father  Adam  I  pity  and  par- 
don the  desecration  of  the  term.  The 
human  family  has  existed  well-nigh 
six  thousand  years :  some  of  us  have 
pedigrees,  and  some  have  not,  but 
the  very  oldest  of  them  date  not  back 
nine  hundred  years.  The  reign  of 
Augustus  is  a  comparatively  late 
period  of  dvilisation,  but  neither  king 
nor  kaisar  can  make  out  a  respectable 
case  of  descent  from  the  contempo- 
raries of  Horace  or  Virgil.  There 
are  some  ancient  Saxons  in  the  South ; 
there  are  some  more  ancient  Norse- 
men in  the  North ;  Welsh  and  Celts 
have  a  pedigree  which,  if  credited, 
would  connect  them  with  Cadwal- 
lader  and  Fergus;  and  the  descen- 
dants of  our  Norman  chivalry  are 
very  proud  of  having  come  over  with 
the  bastard  William.  Well — wherein 
consists  the  pride?  Not  that  your 
ancestors  lived  before  you,  because 
that  is  the  case  with  every  man  ex- 
isting, but  because  they  won  for  them- 
selves a  name  in  history  by  then: 
deeds,  their  energy,  and  their  daring. 
Go  yon  and  do  likewise.  Christian, 
in  his  progress  towards  the  shining 
gate,  was  not  more  trammelled  by 
the  burden  on  his  back,  than  is  the 
modem  aspirant  after  fame,  if  early 
saddled  with  a  fortune.  And  what 
sort  of  pedigree  is  that  which  com- 
mencet  with  Hunks  the  drysalter? 
Two  hnadred  years  after  this,  if  the 
riM  ilKKikl  be  propagated  so  long, 


think  yon  that  Sir  Ferdinand  Hunks, 
the  then  chieftain,  will  acknowledge 
his  commercial  ancestor?  Not  he. 
The  services  of  some  future  Mr 
Burke  will  be  called  into  requisition  ; 
and  at  the  root  of  the  emblazoned 
family  tree  will  appear  the  name  of 
Honcius,  the  victorious  general  of  the 
Danes. 

Now,  what  has  all  this  to  do  with 
the  subject  of  Life  Assurance  ?  A  very 
great  deal,  kigd  reader,  if  you  have 
followed  us  in  that  frame  of  mind 
which  the  Cockneys  designate  as  ^^  ear- 
nest." We  have  been  preaching  against 
accumulation,  Jirst^  as  being  ruinous 
to  the  intellectual  and  moral  habits  of 
the  accumulator  himself;  secondly ^  as 
being  absolutely  pernicious  to  the  fu- 
ture eminence  of  bis  heirs ;  and,  thirdly^ 
as  being  a  distinct  injury  to  the  inter- 
ests of  society  at  large.  We  might 
fortify  our  position  by  many  graver 
observations,  for  there  are  no  points 
more  strongly  dwelt  upon  in  holy  writ 
than  the  folly  and  even  wickedness  of 
an  inordinate  pursuit  of  Mammon,  and 
the  laying  up  of  earthly  treasures; 
but  it  would  be  useless  to  quote  such 
texts  to  Jews  and  men  of  Israelitish 
tendencies.  And  from  these  consider- 
ations it  humbly  appears  to  us  that  a 
strong  plea  may  be  urged  in  behalf  of 
the  system  of  Life  Assurance,  as  op- 
posed to  the  ancient  method  of  hoard- 
ing. 

Take  the  case  of  a  man  of  forty, 
with  a  wife  and  three  children.  We 
shall  suppose  him  to  be  engaged  in  a 
profession,  and  at  the  age  of  thirty  to 
be  in  receipt  of  £500  per  annum.  He 
then,  having  no  incumbrances,  insures 
his  life  for  the  sum  of  £2000,  at  the 
annual  premium  of  £43,  and  as  a  re- 
served fund  to  meet  contingencies  lays 
by  annually  £57.  All  beyond  that  be 
considers  himself  free  to  expend.  At 
thirty-five,  his  income  having  risen  to 
£800  per  annum,  he  marnes.  His 
wife  brings  a  portion  of  £3000,  which 
is  secured  on  herself,  and  he  now  in- 
sures bis  life  for  the  additional  sum 
of  £2000,  paying  a  further  premium 
of  £49,  or  £92  in  all.  The  united  in- 
come of  the  couple  is  rather  more  than 
£900,  out  of  which  they  spend  £700, 
the  contingency  fund  bemg  now  raised 
to  £100.  At  forty,  with  three  chil- 
dren, he  again  insures  for  £2000,  pay- 
ing £57ofpremium,or£l49 annual  in- 
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sorancc.  The  anited  income  has  risen 
to  £1100;  be  now  spends  £800,  and, 
irrespective  of  his  insurances,  lajs  bj 
£150.  Let  us  now  see  bow  bis  affairs 
will  stand  when  he  reaches  the  age  of 
fifty.  At  his  death,  whenever  that 
may  occar,  his  children  will  receive 
£6000,  and  £3000  is  secured  to  the 
mother.  The  savings  of  the  first  period 
will  amonnt,  irrespective  of  interest, 
to  £285;  of  the  second  period,  to 
£500;  of  the  third,  to  £l500~in  all, 
with  interest,  abont  £2500.  The  ac- 
cnmnlated  snms  constitute,  according 
to  onr  ideas,  a  very  fair  provision  for 
a  family  ;  and  all  the  while  a  liberal 
rate  of  expenditure  is  allowed.  We 
have  calculated  the  assurances  upon 
the  non-participating  scale ;  but  sup- 
posing that  the  insurer  selects  the 
other  rate,  and  pays  annually  for  his 
£0000  about  £172,  the  ^alue  of  the 
policies,  if  he  were  to  die  at  fifty, 
would  bo  increased  by  nearly  £1700. 
Now,  if,  instead  of  insuring,  this 
man  had  laid  by  yearly  almost  one- 
half  of  his  income,  he  would  scarcely, 
if  he  died  at  fifty,  be  able  to  leave  the 
like  sum  behind  him ;  at  forty,  he 
could  not  have  been  worth  more  than 
£4000.  We  have  no  hesiution  In  sav- 
ing, that  we  consider  the  man  who 
does  not  expend  more  than  half  his 
income  as  a  caitiff  and  a  losel.  How 
he  expends  it,  is  altogether  a  different 
question ;  but,  except  in  the  way  of 
gross  immorality,  we  are  decidedly  of 
opinion  that  a  hberal  scale  of  expen- 
diture is  a  public  blessing.  We  have 
an  intense  antipathy  to  the  mean 
apothegms  which  we  occasionally  see 
quoted,  we  presume,  from  the  margin 
of  the  M  isers  Almanac  "  Waste  not, 
want  not ;"  *'  A  pin  a-day  is  a  groat 
a-year  ;**  '*  A  penny  savea  is  a  penny 
got  ;**  **  There  are  forty  sixpences  in 
a  pound,  and  a  pound  is  the  seedling 
of  a  hundred.**  No  donbt  there  is  a 
germ  of  truth  in  all  these  propositions, 
lor  it  is  as  absurd  to  be  reckleaaly  ex- 
travagant as  it  would  be  to  eat  Bank 
of  England  notes  with  your  bread  and 
butter ;  but  the  reiteration  of  them  is 
offensive,  and  they  sound  like  the 
maxims  of  a  scavenger.  One  coat  in 
the  year  may  be  suflident  to  cover 
your  nakedness ;  but  if  yon  can  afford 
them,  by  all  means  get  three  or  fuur. 
In  the  first  place,  your  appearance 
will  be  materially  improved^  which, 
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let  ns  tell  yon,  is  often  no  mean  con- 
sideration, in  so  far  as  yonr  own  in- 
terest is  concerned.  Many  a  clever 
fellow  has  been  doomed,  through  sheer 
seediness,  to  hard  struggles  and  disap- 

C ointment,  and  has  most  unjustly 
lamed  his  stars,  whereas,  in  fact,  the 
fanlt  lay  with  his  appareL  We  are 
acquainted  with  a  meritorious  Whig, 
who  has  three  times  been  cruelly  used 
by  his  party  on  account  of  the  invete- 
rate greasiness  of  his  garments.  In 
the  next  place,  yon  have  the  comfort- 
able conviction  that  yon  are  contri- 
buting your  just  share  to  the  support 
of  a  score  of  excellent  individuals,  in- 
cluding the  farmer,  manufacturer,  and 
Snip,  who  looks  to  yon  for  his  daily 
cabbage.  And,  lastly,  yon  become 
the  possessor  of  a  stock  of  old  clothes, 
which,  if  yon  have  the  feelings  of  a 
gentleman,  you  will  bestow  upon  some 
indigent  Christian,  instead  of  basely 
bartering  them  to  a  Levite. 

We  have  already  dilated  so  fully 
on  the  character  of  the  hoarding  mis- 
creant, that  we  have  very  little  fur- 
ther to  add.  Not  altogether  unac- 
companied is  he  in  his  later  walks 
through  life;  but  the  motive  which 
actuates  his  followers  is  precisely  the 
same  which  prompts  the  canine  race 
to  pay  devoted  attention  to  a  used-up 
horse,  whose  hour  of  flay  ins  is  at  hand. 
Towards  one  class  of  small  hoarders, 
however,  wo  confess  that  we  have  a 
kindly  feelinp;.  We  allude  to  those 
venerable  spmsters  who,  livhig  upon 
incalculably  small  means,  and  yet 
performing  punctually  all  the  duties 
of  humanity,  contrive  hi  some  mvste- 
rions  way  to  amass  extraordmary 
snms.  Some  of  them,  whom  we  have 
known,  were  the  most  charitable 
creatures  alive,  and  in  good  works  to- 
wards the  poor  displayed  the  industry 
of  Dorcas.  How  they  managed  to 
save  anything  was  little  short  of  a 
miracle,  for  they  were  as  hospitable 
as  benevolent,  and  shone  espedally  In 
teas.  Blistered  be  the  tongue  that 
would  utter  one  word  against  that 
excellent  company  of  females!  No 
selfish  motive  prompted  them,  bv  the 
curtailment  of  thehr  private  comforts, 
to  realise  an  hidependent  store.  They 
did  so,  not  for  monev*s  sake,  but  that 
thev  niigfat  be  able,  when  life  was  over, 
to  leave  some  token  of  their  affec- 
tioo  and  kind  remembrance  to  those 
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whose  first  feeble  cries  had  perhaps 
been  attered  in  their  arms.  It  is  not 
alone  in  the  season  of  youth  that  the 
tenderness*  of  woman's  nature  is 
shown.  Age,  which  hardens  men  into 
selfishness,  has  usually  the  contrary 
effect  on  the  other  sex,  rendering  them 
more  gentle,  patient,  and  benevolent 
than  they  were  in  their  earlier  years. 
Bl-reqnited  too  often  they  are  by  those 
on  whom  they  lavish  their  affection  ; 
for  love  does  not  always  meet  with 
gratitude,  and  youth  is  forgetful  of 
the  ties  which  knit  infancy  and  age 
together.  And  yet  it  would  be  well 
for  the  best  of  us  if  our  lives  were  as 
blameless,  and  our  thoughts  as  chas- 
tened, as  those  of  that  sisterhood  of 
charity. 
But — mercy  on  us ! — we  have  been 

Sillty  of  a  gross  act  of  rudeness, 
ccnpied  with  our  own  thoughts,  we 
have  shut  the  door  in  the  face  of  Mr 
Francis,  and  fear  he  wUl  be  justly 
angry.  We  apologise;  and  turn  to 
his  volume  in  quest  of  *^  Anecdotes 
and  Legends.**  We  are  extremely 
concern^  to  say  that  the  mantle  of 
the  anecdotal  Percies  has  not  fallen 
on  the  shoulders  of  Mr  Francis.  His 
legendary  lore  is  confined  to  a  few 
stories  of  ordinary  swindling,  such  as 
the  case  of  the  gentleman  who  sham- 
med drowning  by  leaving  his  clothes 
on  the  bank  of  the  river,  or  the 
scoundrel  who  attempted  to  impose 
npon  the  Equitable  by  the  production 
of  a  forged  will.  Such  ^^  legends  ** 
are  not  uncommon  in  the  newspaper 
columns,  or  in  the  reports  of  jury 
trials — ^indeed,  any  smart  attorney's 
clerk  could  have  made  as  lively  a  se- 
lection as  that  which  is  now  offered 
us,  and  would  have  told  the  stories 
better.  Here,  for  example,  is  a  sweet 
instance  of  the  narrative  style. 

*^  Residing  in  one  of  the  wildest 
districts  of  Yorkshire,  was  one  of  those 
country  squires  of  whom  we  read  in 
the  pages  of  our  older  novelists.  Ho 
could  write  sufficiently  to  sign  his 
name ;  he  could  ride  so  as  always  to 
be  in  at  the  death ;  he  could  eat,  when 
his  day's  amusement  was  over,  suffi- 
cient to  startle  a  modern  epicure ;  and 
drink  enough  to  send  himself  to  bed 
tipsy  as  regularly  as  the  night  came. 
He  was  young,  having  come  to  his  es- 
tate eariy,  through  the  death  of  a  father 
who  had  broken  his  neck  when  his 
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morning  draught  had  been  too  mnch 
for  his  seat,  and  he  seemed  at  first  ex- 
ceedingly likely  to  foUow  his  father's 
footsteps.**     That  Yorkshire  squire 
really  must  have  been  an  enviable  fel- 
low I  Most  medical  writers  are  agreed 
that  continuous  hard  drinking  injures 
the  appetite — according  to  Mr  Fran- 
cis, nightly  potations  act  as  an  ad- 
mirable tonic.  How  the  deuce  did  he 
manage  ^^to   send  himself  to   bed 
tipsy  ?  **    A  man  may  go  to  bed  in  a 
state  of  considerable  inebriation,  or, 
failing  that,  he  may  be  sent  to  his  dor- 
mitory, but  how  he  is  ^*  to  send  him- 
self* puzzles  us  extremely.    Then, 
with  all  due  deference  to  Mr  Frauds, 
we  are  compelled  to  state  that,  until 
he  brings  forward  undeniable  proof, 
we  must  be  excused  for  considering 
his  account  of  the  paternal  death  apo- 
cryphal.   If  Jie  had  told  us  that  the 
old  squire  fell  down  stairs  one  night 
after  dinner,  and  broke   his   neck, 
we  should  have  received  the  legend 
without  hesitation,  for  such  things 
may  take  place  when  the  port  has 
been  circulating  freely;  but  that  a 
gentleman  of  convivial  and  sporting 
habits  lost  his  seat  in  consequence  of 
the  effects  of  *'  a  morning  draught,** 
is  a  little  too  much  for  our  credulity, 
unless  we  are  to  presume  that  he  had 
imbibed,  before  nine  o'clock,  the  im- 
possible quantity  of  half  a  gallon  of 
dogs- nose,  or  some  equally  delectable 
compound.    We  have  a  shrewd  sus- 
picion that  Mr  Francis  knows  as  much 
of  country  life  as  did  Mr  Winkle  the 
satellite  of  Pickwick.    We  have  been 
infinitely  amused — a  rare  exception 
*— by  one  of  his  legends  regarding  a 
hearty  Irish  cock  who  offered  himself 
for  insurance  in  the  following  way: 
*^  The  managing  director  of  one  of  our 
best  offices  was  offered,  while  travel- 
ling in  Ireland,  an  insurance  of  £2000 
on  the  life  of  a  gentleman ;  and  an 
appointment  was  made  to  meet  next 
morning  at  breakfast.    The  applicant 
looked  strong,  and  seemed  healthy; 
he  was  gay,  lively,  and  ready-witted ; 
nothing   appeared    amiss  with    him 
then  ;  and  when  the  necessary  certi- 
ficates of  health  and  sobriety  were 
given,  his  life  was  willingly  accepted. 
In  a  year  or  two  ho  died.    In  the 
mean  time  information  was  received 
that  his  habits  were  intemperate,  that 
he  was  rarely  sober,  and,  therefore, 
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that  a  deception  had  been  passed  upon 
the  companj.  It  was  discovered  that 
be  had  been  made  np  for  the  occasion ; 
that  he  had  dressed  himself  smartly, 
assuming  a  lively  aur  and  aspect,  and 
that  he  had  thus  misled  the  gentle- 
man by  whom  be  had  been  somewhat 
uncaatioQsly  accepted.  Soch  a  case 
it  was  determined  to  resist  on  every 
ground  of  pnblic  propriety  and  private 
right.  Ail  necessary  legal  steps  were 
tBJLcn ;  *  the  lawyers  prepared— a  ter- 
rible show  ;*  and  as  it  was  of  some- 
what doubtful  issue,  it  was  deemed 
wise  to  take  the  most  eminent  advice 
which  could  be  procured.  That  ad- 
vice changed  the  determination  of  the 
company ;  for  it  was  said  that  though 
in  England  the  deceased  would  have 
been  pronounced  a  most  intolerable 
drunkard,  yet  no  jury  in  all  Ireland 
would  be  found  to  pronounce  a  man 
intemperate  who  only  took  a  dozen 
glasses  of  whisky-toddy  nightly ;  that 
intemperance  in  England  was  tempe- 
rance in  Ireland  ;  and  that  they  had 
better  pay  their  money  than  risk  a 
verdict.  This  they  did ;  and  doubt- 
less were  very  cautious  in  ail  Irish 
cases  for  the  future.*' 

Fortunately  for  the  company  in 
question,  Mr  Francis  has  not  specified 
it,  else  we  doubt  not  that  the  narra- 
tion of  this  anecdote  would  materially 
have  dimini:«hed  its  business.  What 
does  it  amount  to  ?  A  man  in  strong 
health  proposes  for  an  insurance,  ap- 
pears, and  is  accepted.  It  is  not  al- 
leged that  he  gave  fialse  answers  to 
any  (luestlon  that  was  put  to  him — he 
was  medically  examined,  and  declared 
as  sound  as  a  roach.  He  died,  how- 
ever, in  a  year  or  so,  and  then,  for- 
sooth, the  company  discovered  that 
his  habits  were  intemperate.  A  doaeen 
of  glasses  of  whisky-toddy— for  we 
presume  Mr  Francis  is  too  knowing 
in  measures  to  confound  a  monner 
with  a  glass — amount  precisely  to 
a  couple  of  tumblers,  which,  though 
more  than  an  abstemious  nature  may 
require  even  in  a  moist  climate,  can- 
not, we  think,  by  any  stretch  of  argu- 
ment, be  construed  into  an  inordinate 
debauch.  If  two  tumUers  are  to  be 
considered  as  a  legal  impediment  to 
an  insurance,  our  northern  societies 
may  as  weil  shot  np  shop  at  once. 
We  are  folly  aware  of  the  misery 
which  intemperate  hablu   prodnee, 
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and  the  national  reproach  which  has 
been  cast  upon  us  on  account  of  the 
inordinate  consumption  of  ardent  spi- 
rits. The  extent  to  which  this  spe- 
cies of  debauchery  is  carried  in  the 
larger  towns  is  fearful ;  but  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  the  use  of  alco- 
hol is  invariably  preiodicial  to  the 
health.  Much  depends  upon  consti- 
tution, habit,  and  climate.  Mr  Francis 
probably  would  shake  in  his  shoes  if 
ne  were  asked  to  take  off  a  glass  of 
whisky  undiluted  —  there  are  patri- 
archs in  Skye,  who  regularly  consume 
a  quart  per  diem,  and  go  to  bed  as 
sober  as  he  would  be  after  imbibing  a 

Sint  of  porter.  These  things  cannot 
e  accounted  for  on  univereal  prin- 
ciples. What  is  poison  to  the  Euro- 
pean, is  wholesome  nutriment  to  the 
African.  The  man  of  Glasgow  is 
petrified  at  the  convulsiveeflects  which 
his  punch  produces  upon  the  southern 
stomach— the  Cockney  marvels  at  the 
pallid  look  and  feckless  gait  of  the 
Gorbalier  after  he  has  imbibed  a  bottle 
of  particular  crusted  port.  We  once 
beard  a  Highland  veteran  who  had 
passed  his  eightieth  year,  apologise  for 
the  non-fulfilment  of  what  he  deemed 
to  be  a  proper  exercise  of  hospitable 
example,  on  the  ground  that,  being 
^*  in  tellcate  health,**  his  medical  man 
had  advised  him  to  restrain  himself 
within  the  boundary  of  six  tumblers. 
We  offer  no  apology  for  excess ;  we 
are  simply  referring  to  physical  facts. 
Mr  Francis,  however,  gives  us  another 
ease,  which  we  hold  to  have  been  far 
more  objectionable. 

^'  When  the  Coni-Law  League  esta- 
Uished  its  bazaar  at  Covent  Garden, 
among  others  who  contributed  to  the 
exhibition  was  a  cutler  from  Sheffield, 
who  visited  London  to  see  this  great 
political  feature  of  the  day.  Before 
be  left  the  city  he  applied  to  an  office 
to  insure  his  Ufe.  lie  was  examined 
by  the  medical  adviser ;  and,  though 
he  seemed  somewhat  excited,  this  was 
attributed  to  a  priae  which  had  been 
awarded  him,  and  he  was  accepted, 
subject  to  the  ordinary  conditions  of 
payment,  with  certificates  of  sobriety 
and  good  habits.  The  same  afternoon 
he  left  town,  arrived  at  Sheffield  very 
late,  and  probably  very  hungry,  as  he 
ate  heartily  of  a  somewhat  indigestiUe 
supper.  By  the  mominff  be  was  dead. 
He  had  fulfilled  no  conditions,  he  bad 
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paid  no  premiam,  he  had  sent  no  cer- 
tificate— ^bnt  he  had  been  accepted ; 
and  as  his  snrgeon  declared  him  to  be 
in  sound  health  up  to  his  visit  to  Lon- 
don, and  as  his  friends  vouched  for 
his  sobrietj,*'tho  money  was  nnhesi- 
tatingly  paid  to  his  widow,  whose 
chief  support  it  was  for  herself  and 
five  children/* 

We  should  be  rather  dubious  as  to 
the  stability  of  an  office  which  con- 
ducted business  in  such  a  manner. 
The  fact  just  seems  to  be  that  the 
money  was  paid  without  any  insurance 
having  been  effected,  and  paid,  more- 
over, on  account  of  a  man  who  had  all 
the  symptoms  of  incipient  apoplexy 
upon  him  when  he  presented  himself 
at  the  office.  The  Irishman  who  is 
the  subject  of  the  other  legend,  ap- 
peared at  breakfast,  gay,  fresh,  de- 
bonnairy  not  a  hair  the  worse  for  his 
customary  brace  of  tumblers,  and,  we 
doubt  not,  astonished  the  managing 
director  by  the  rapidity  with  which 
broiled  salmon,  kidneys,  and  chops 
disappeared  before  his  bickering  blade. 
In  fact  he  gave  decisive  proof,  by  ocu- 
lar demonstration,  of  the  unimpaired 
pNOwers  of  an  originally  beautiful  appe- 
tite. The  Sheffield  leaguer,  on  the 
contrary,  was  evidently  shaky.  Some- 
thing was  muttered  about  the  effects 
of  a  prize ;  but  it  would  require  an 
extraordinary  degree  of  faith  to  accept 
such  an  excuse  for  delirium.  It  is  not 
usual  for  the  joints  of  hardware-men 
to  quiver  because  a  trumpery  premium 
has  been  awarded  them  for  a  gross  of 
tolerable  thimbles.  No  consideration 
or  entry- money  was  paid ;  but  down 
went  the  uninsured  one  to  Sheffield, 
fell  voraciously  upon  pork-pie,  tripe, 
and  other  such  condiments,  and  never 
saw  the  morning  light  again.  It  must 
be  obvious  to  the  meanest  capacity 
that,  of  the  two,  the  Irishman's  was 
the  preferable  existence. 

Passing  from  the  ^Megends/'  which, 
as  we  have  said,  are  smgularly  dull, 
we  arrive  at  Mr  Francis'  own  sugges- 
tions with  regard  to  the  management 
of  Assurance  Companies.  So  far  as 
we  can  gather,  he  is  favourable  to  a 
certain  degree  of  Government  inter- 
ference. Now,  upon  this  point  of 
Government  interference  with  com- 
mercial affairs,  there  is  a  very  wide 
difference  of  opinion.  It  may  be  the 
doty  of  the  State  in  all  cases  to  inter- 
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pose  stringent  checks  upon  fraud ; 
but  it  certainly  is  not  its  duty  to  lay 
down  arbitrary  rules  for  the  conduct  of 
any  kind  of  business.  We  are,  more- 
over, humbly  of  opinion  that  the  State 
is  not  always  infallible ;  and  we  con- 
sider it  as  more  than  probable  that  in 
matters  of  this  sort  the  wisdom  of  a 
board  of  directors,  experienced  and 
trained  to  business,  is  at  idl  events 
equal  to  what  is  called  the  wisdom  of 
Parliament.     That  fraudulent  com- 

Sanies  like  the  Independent  and  West 
liddlesex  have  sprung  into  mush- 
room-like existence,  and  occasioned 
serious  damage  to  their  dupes,  is  no 
sound  argument  for  the  establishment 
of  general  boards  of  supervision.  It 
cannot  be  hoped  that  the  country  will 
ever  be  purged  of  scoundrels,  whose 
occupation,  whether  singly  or  in 
gan^,  is  to  prey  on  the  credulity  of 
the  unwary ;  nor  is  it  possible,  by  any 
exertion  of  ingenuity,  to  prevent  the 
occurrence  of  occasional  disastrous 
fraud.  In  spite  of  every  kuid  of 
warning,  there  are  people  so  blind  as 
to  rush  on  precipitately  to  their  ruin. 
Whenever  money  becomes  plentiful, 
the  market  teems  with  bubble  projects, 
which  no  legislative  interference  can 
prevent.  Sharpers  angle  for  the  co- 
vetous with  a  golden  bait,  and  to 
many  the  lure  is  irresistible.  But 
even  according  to  Mr  Francis  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  any-  reason  for 
interference  with  existing  companies. 
In  the  chapter  which  is  more  espe- 
cially devoted  to  the  progress  of  the 
system  in  Scotland,  he  says :  *^  It  is 
one  advantage  of  all  new  life- com- 
panies that  they  assist  in  forwarding 
a  principle ;  and  there  is  another  fea- 
ture in  them.  In  most  other  specu- 
lative societies,  their  failure  produces 
very  painful  results.  A  railway  sees 
its  capital  spent,  and  is  obliged  to 
make  farther  calls  upon  its  proprietors. 
An  unsuccessful  canal  company  has 
only  the  certainty  of  having  fed  and 
demoralised  some  thousands  of  stal- 
wart navigators  in  exchange  for  the 
ruin  of  its  shareholders;  while  the 
failure  of  a  mine  is  the  melancholpr 
close  of  many  a  bright  hope.  But  it 
is  not  so  bad  with  a  life  assurance 
company.  The  insured — except  in 
offices  originated  with  a  fraudulent 
design,  such  as  the  West  Middlesex — 
have  never  yet  been  deceived  by  the 
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failuro  of  a  policy.  To  take  Scotland 
as  an  instance,  many  of  the  companies 
liave  not  been  able  to  maintain  their 
ground ;  but  in  no  one  case  has  the  po- 
licy-holder risked  his  premium  or  lost 

his  assurance The  public  has 

never  been  scandalised  with  tales  and 
traditions  of  wrong  and  ruin ;  nor  has 
the  ianprovidcnt  man  been  strength- 
ened in  his  improvidence  by  being 
able  to  plead  losses  which  others  have 
sustained.  Tlie  progress  of  the  science 
in  Scotland  has  been  calm  and  equable. 
Throughout  all  her  districts  its  agents 
are  spreading  a  knowledge  of  its  be- 
nefits. There  are  enough  and  to 
spare  of  companies ;  and  while  giving 
the  following  list,  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  all  the  offices  which  are  noticed 
below  as  having  transferred  their 
business,  were  fairly  and  soundly  ori- 
ginated. It  is  highly  creditable  to 
Scotland,  that,  directly  they  found 
they  were  not  successful,  their  busi- 
ness was  at  once  handed  over  to  other 
companies.^' 

Wo  have  not  space  to  enter  into 
the  discussion  as  to  the  relative  merits 
of  proprietary  and  mutual  companies, 
nor  have  we  received  much  enlighten- 
ment on  the  subject  from  the  disqui- 
sitions of  Mr  Francis.  That  he  has 
been  unhappy  this  time  in  the  selec- 
tion of  a  topic,  every  one  who  takes  up 
his  book  must  admit ;  for,  in  reality, 
there  was  very  little  to  be  said,  no 
new  views  to  be  propounded,  and  an 
utter  lack  of  illustrations  to  make  it 
popular.  We  question  whether  anv 
one  will  rise  from  the  perusal  of  it 
with  a  clearer  idea  than  be  entertain- 
ed before  of  tlie  nature  of  the  system, 
and  its  admirable  adaptation  to  the 
wants  and  requirements  of  society. 
No  doubt  it  is  difficult  to  appear  en- 
thusiastic on  such  a  theme ;  but  we 
could  have  pardoned  him  had  he  even 
waxed  grandiloquent  in  his  praise. 
As,  however,  the  subject  deserves  to 
be  deeply  studied,  we  accept  this  at  a 
contribution ;  and,  in  concloaion,  we 
would  add  our  most  cordial  testimony 
and  ruoommendation  hi  favour  of  Life 
Assurance. 

To  the  young  man,  especially,  the 
subject  is  of  the  deepest  interest.  Very 
probably,  in  the  hey-day  of  life  and 
enjoymeut,  he  gives  but  a  cursory 
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thought  to  the  future,  as  all  of  us  are 
too  apt  to  do,  opining  that  his  business 
is  with  the  present,  and  that  the 
future  will  take  care  of  itself.  A 
more  fatal  doctrine  than  that  cannot 
be  imagined.  The  future  never  does 
take  care  of  itself.  It  is  moulded  and 
made  enturely  by  our  present  actions. 
And  amongst  all  the  means  for  pro- 
moting the  future  happiness  of  exist- 
ence, we  arc  serious  in  saying  that  we 
know  of  none  at  all  comparable  to 
early  insurance.  Every  year  that  a 
man  is  insured,  he  is  actually  adding 
to  his  capital,  just  as  the  tree  imper- 
ceptibly grows  during  the  hours  when 
the  planter  is  asleep.  To  delay  in- 
soring,  whilst  health  is  sound,  and 
the  means  within  his  power,  is  not 
only  a  cruel  action  if  he  has  any  ex- 
isting or  prospective  obligations  to 
fulfil,  but  a  very  foolish  one,  inasmuch 
as  with  each  ^ear  the  rates  increase, 
and  the  ultimate  participation  is 
diminished.  We  have  spoken,  strongly 
we  admit,  against  covetousuess  and 
inordinate  hoarding,  for  a  miserly 
spirit,  whether  it  be  exhibited  in  the 
Tocmg  or  the  old,  is  in  every  wav  to 
be  condemned.  But  there  are  pruden- 
tial considerations  which  no  man  is 
entitled  to  neglect,  unless  he  wilfully 
courts  disappointment  for  himself,  or 
is  culpably  indifferent  to  the  welfare 
of  others  who  should  bo  dear  to  him. 
There  are,  we  firmly  believe,  no  in- 
stitutions in  this  country  more  strictly 
beneficial  to  the  best  interests  of 
society,  or  more  benevolent  in  their 
motive,  than  these  insurance  com- 

Sanies;  and  however  much  it  may 
ave  startled  the  commercial  notions 
of  Mr  Francis  to  know  that  the  oldest 
and  one  of  the  very  best  in  Scotland, 
"  The  Widows'  Fund  and  Equitable 
Assurance  Company,"  was  consecrat- 
ed at  its  opening  by  solemn  prayer, 
we  hope  that  not  many  will  jom  it  ith 
him  in  the  opinion  that  sncb  an  act 
was  unsuitable  at  the  foundation  of  a 
society,  whose  object  it  was,  by  humau 
means,  to  banish  care  from  the  dying 
pillow,  and  to  provide  for  the  widow 
and  the  orphan.  That  it  and  other 
similar  societies  have  already  done  so 
is  known  to  thousands ;  and  as  they 
hitherto  have  been  prosperous  and 
prudent,  so  may  they  long  remain. 
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GOLD  AND  EMiaRATION :   IN  THEIR  EFFECTS,  SOCIAL  AND  POLITICAL. 


The  change  in  the  social,  national, 
and  political  relations  of  mankind 
which  is  going  forward  at  this  time, 
from  the  unparalleled  influx  of  gold 
and  efflux  of  labour  from  this  country, 
is  such  that  not  one  essay,  but  ten 
volumes,  would  hardly  be  able  to  ex- 
haust the  topic.  Wo  treated,  in  our 
last  number,  of  one  of  the  many  effects 
of  these  all -important  changes,  in  the 
necessary  effect  it  would  have  in 
raising  the  comparative  cost  at  which 
the  same  articles,  whether  agricultu- 
ral or  commercial,  could  be  raised  in 
this  country  and  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  and  the  results  to  the  Man- 
chester school  of  politicians  of  the  en- 
tire adoption  of  all  their  policy,  when 
coupled  by  Providence  with  the  dis- 
covering of  a  few  grains  of  gold  dust 
in  a  mill-race  in  California,  and  of  an 
ingot  of  the  same  metal  in  the  bed  of 
a  river  in  Australia.  It  is  thus— so 
far  as  it  is  permitted  to  human  ken 
to  see— that  Providence  often  deals 
with  the  designs  of  men.  It  allows 
them  to  go  on  undisturbed  for  a  cer- 
tain period  ;  it  permits  the  objects  of 
selfish  ambition,  of  grasping  cupidity, 
to  be  to  appearance  entirely  gained, 
and  then  it  suddenly  lets  in  some  new 
and  unforeseen  element  into  the  affairs 
of  men  which  entirely  alters  the  re- 
sults, and  renders  the  mafi:nitude  of 
the  edifice  previously  reared  only  the 
measure  of  the  height  of^the  fall  from 
Its  summit.  Moscow  had  been  taken, 
the  world  apparently  subdued,  before 
the  winds  of  winter  set  in,  and  the 
fabric  of  conquest  was  at  once  de- 
stroyed ;  and  if  Moscow  had  not 
been  reached,  the  desolating  blast 
would  have  been  powerless. 

Great  as  must  be  the  effects  of  this 
wonderful  change  upon  human  affairs, 
and  all  nations,  its  consequences  to 
this  country  far  outstrip  those  to  all 
others.  Isot  only  our  commercial 
wealth,  vast  undertakings,  and  un- 
paralleled trade,  render  it  certain  that 
this  must  ensue,  but  it  is  produced 
also  in  a  not  less  important  degree 
by  the  unexampled  amount  of  the 
exodus  of  our  population,  which  is 
at  the  same  time  going  forward. 
When  from  350,000  to  400,000  pcr- 
0ODS,  most  of  them  in  the  prime  of 


life,  emigrate  from  a  single  country,  of 
a  limited  population,  every  summer, 
for  a  course  of  years  in  succession, 
and  no  corresponding  or  proportional 
exodus  from  other  and  rival  states  is 
taking  place,  it  requires  no  one  to 
rise  from  the  dead  to  tell  us  that  the 
effects,  social,  political,  and  industrial, 
must  be  immense.  Germany  sends 
forth  its  100,000  emigrants  yearly,  out 
of  40,000,000  of  souls  ;  the  whole  of 
the  rest  of  Europe  taken  together,  not 
40,000  out  of  200,000,000  inhabitants. 
But  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  out  of 
27,000,000  inhabitants,  pour  out  a 
flood  annually  of  350,000  emigrants — 
hardy  adults,  active  emigrants — and 
the  greater  part  of  them  speedily  remit 
money  to  bring  out  more  of  their  re- 
lations and  friends.  Mr  Everett  has 
stated,  in  his  correspondence  with 
Lord  Malmesbury  in  December  last, 
that  no  less  than  5,000,000  dollars,  or 
£1,250,000,  has  been  remitted  annu- 
ally for  the  last  three  years  from  the 
United  States,  to  bring  out  more  emi- 
grants from  Ireland.  It  is  hard  to 
see  how  an  exodus  on  such  a  scale, 
and  supported  by  such  generous  ef- 
forts, is  to  stop,  until  it  has  drained 
away  the  whole  disposable  labour 
amongst  us,  and  raised  the  wages  of 
workmen  to  such  a  height  as  to  coun- 
teract the  attractions  of  the  new  hemi- 
sphere. It  may  assist  the  imagina- 
tion in  conceiving  the  effect  of  such  a 
drain  upon  the  adult  population  of  a 
country,  to  state  that  it  has  inflicted 
yearly^  for  three  years  past,  twice  the 
loss  in  human  life  on  the  inhabitants  of 
this  country  which  the  Moscow  cam- 
paign did  on  the  military  resources  of 
Napoleon,  and  which  proved  so  fatal 
to  him,  wielding  as  he  did  the  popu- 
lation of  the  half  of  Europe. 

It  is  a  mere  delusion  to  suppose, 
that  because  it  has  been  at  first  occa- 
sioned by  the  impossibility  of  our  culti- 
vators finding  a  vent,  at  remunerating 
prices,  in  theforeign-ffrainloaded  mar^ 
kets  of  England  for  their  grain  crops, 
that  therefore  this  astonishing  and  un- 
paralleled drain  upon  the  labour  mar- 
ket is  either  likely  to  cease,  or  that  it 
is  a  matter  concerning  agricultural 
labourers  and  produce  only.  It  is  in 
the  most  emphatic  sense  a  catholic 
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question ;  it  affects  not  one,  bat  all 
classes ;  it  threatens  the  price  of 
labour,  not  in  the  fields  only,  but  in 
a  still  greater  degree  perhaps  in  the 
cities.  It  is  true,  it  was  at  first 
occasioned  by  the  loss  of  the  home 
market  produced  by  Free  Trade  ;  the 
sudden  and  portentous  increase  of 
the  emigration  from  the  islands 
the  moment  that  great  change  had 
taken  place,  snfiiciently  demonstrates 
this.*  But  although  the  Free-Traders 
have  themselves,  atul  themselves  alone, 
to  thank  for  ihe  commencement  of  this 
prodigious  drain  upon  the  labour 
market  of  the  country,  which  had  be- 
come very  great  before  the  gold  fields 
were  ever  heard  of^  yet  nothing  can 
be  clearer  than  that  it  continues  to  flow 
from  its  own  impulse  alone.  Like  a 
stone  loosened  from  the  snmmit  of  a 
hilt,  and  sent  rolling  down,  a  great 
exertion  of  strength  was  requisite  to 
detach  it  from  its  fastenings  in  the 
outset,  but  when  once  set  fully  in 
motion,  its  own  momentum  impels  it 
onwards,  and  urges  it  with  accelerated 
speed  as  it  approaches  the  bottom. 
Nothing  short  of  the  powerful  capital, 
persevering  energy,  and  ceaseless  ef- 
forts of  the  Free-Traders  to  deprive 
the  Celt  of  his  market,  and  render 
valueless  the  labour  of  his  hands,  the 
only  property  he  had  in  the  world, 
could  have  loosened  him  from  the 
land  of  his  fathers ;  but  when  the 
severance  was  once  effected,  he  be- 
came the  child  of  a  new  hemisphere. 
Like  otherstrongpassions,  his  affection 
to  the  land  of  his  birth^  when  once  sur- 
mounted by  a  still  stronger  feeling, 
turned  into  hatred,  and  be  fled  across 
the  Atlantic,  bearing  in  his  bosom  the 
inextinguishable  animosity  at  the 
Saxon,  which  from  the  earliest  times 
has  characterised  his  race.  He  is  now 
attracted  to  the  Transatlantic  shore 
by  the  very  feelings  which,  in  former 
days,  chained  him  to  his  own — love 
of  kindred,  family  affection,  gratitude 
for  the  boundless  kindness  which  has 
given  him  the  means  of  passage — the 
prospect  of  a  happy  home  in  the  Far 
West,  surrounded  by  his  family,  his 


relatives,  his  customs,  and  his  recol- 
lections. 

Beyond  all  question,  it  was  the 
monetary  policy  of  England,  intended 
to  lower  prices  and  raise  the  value 
of  money,  which  was  the  remote 
but  certain  cause  of  the  discovery 
of  the  gold  regions  of  California,  and, 
by  setting  men  everywhere  seeking 
for  that  precious  metal,  of  those  of 
Australia  also.  Everybody  knows 
that  it  was  the  conquest  of  California 
by  the  Americana  which  brought  its 
bidden  treasures  to  light — the  Spani- 
ards had  had  them  for  three  hundred 
years  under  their  feet,  but  their  lazy 
priest-ridden  people  never  discovered 
them.  Within  three  months  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  getting  his  foot  on  the 
soil  they  were  found  out.  But  what  im- 
pelled the  Americans  into  the  gold- 
laden  regions?  What  caused  them  to 
cross  the  vast  barrier  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  carry  an  army  of  ad- 
venturers to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  ? 
It  was  domestic  insolvency — the  finan- 
cial embarrassments  which  drove  them 
into  repudiation  of  their  state  debts ; 
the  thirst  for  foreign  conquest  and  all 
its  gainful  fruits,  in  a  country  where 
no  statesman  has  ever  yet  so  much  as 
hinted  at  a  direct  tax  for  any  purpose, 
far  less  to  pay  old  debts — the  desire  in 
a  penniless  legislature  of  getting  pos- 
session of  the  treasures  of  Mexico,  and 
finding  the  means  of  discharging  its 
engagements  from  the  sale  of  the  con- 
quer^ lands.  Then  what  induced 
this  domestic  insolvency,  which  called 
into  such  active  operation,  necessity, 
the  mother  of  invention,  and  sent  a 
cloud  of  hardy,  needy  adventurers 
across  the  Mexican  wilds,  to  win 
wealth  for  themselves  and  their  coun- 
try at  the  sword's  point  ?  It  was  the 
monetary  policy  of  England,  which 
caused  the  credit  of  the  world  to  de- 
pend on  the  retention  of  gold  in  its 
coffers — a  thing  utterly  impossible  in 
a  bad  season,  with  a  currency  in 
Great  Britain  entirely  dependent  on 
the  keeping  of  the' precious  metals — 
which  did  the  whole. 

The  cashier  of  the  United  States 
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Bank,  Mr  Biddle,  in  his  report  on 
the  causes  which  destroyed  credit  in 
America  in  the  antamn  of  1839  and 
winter  of  1840,  ascribes  it  aU  to  the 
heavy  rains  which  fell  in  Great  Britain 
in  Angnst  and  September  in  the  first 
of  these  years.    The  vacillations  in 
the  amonnt  of  the  imports  in  America 
from  this  country  from  1835  to  1850 
almost  exceed  belief,  and  afford  the 
most  striking  proof  of  the  prodigious 
effects  of  the  monetary  changes  in 
Great  Britain  upon  credit  and  indus- 
try, not  only  in  this  country,  but  over 
the  whole  civilised  world.    The  army 
of  insolvents  which  crossed  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  conquered  California, 
were,  literally  speaking,  driven  for- 
ward by  the  monetary  laws  of  Eng- 
land, which  induced  a  general  shock 
and  contraction  of  credit  over  the 
world  the  moment  a  bad  season,  by 
draining  away  the  precious  metals 
from  the  British  shores,  occasioned 
the  putting  on  the  screw  by  the  Bank 
of  England.  America,  as  the  youngest 
civilised  and  industrial  country,  and 
the  most  dependent  on  the  credit,  of 
which  England  was  the  heart  and 
soul,  felt  the  shock  more  than  any 
other  country.     Five-sixths  of  the 
mercantile  wealth  of  the  United  States 
was  swept  away  by  the  dreadful  mo* 
netary  storms  of   1839,   1840,  and 
1848.    The  date  of  the  conquest  of 
California  by  the  Americans,  1849, 
coming  immediately  after  the  terrible 
monetary  crisis  of  1847-8  in  Great 
Britain,  sufficiently  demonstrates  the 
connection  of  the  two  things.    And  it 
is  thus  one  of  the  most  curious  and 
instructive  facts  recorded  in  history, 
that  the  monetary  and  Free-Trade 
policy  of  England,  intended  to  force 
down  prices,  and  enrich  the  holders 
of  realised  capital  by  augmenting  the 
valne  of  money,  and  the  manufacturers 
by  beating  down  the  wages  of  la- 
bour, and  which  for  thirty  years  pro- 
duced these  results  to  a  most  distress- 
ing degree,  has  ended  by  bringing  to 
light  the  hidden  treasures  of  nature, 
and  forcing  the  Celt,  the  man  of  la- 
bour, from  his  native  land,  and  occa- 
sioning a  vast  enhancement  of  the  re- 
muneration  of  industry^  and  diminu- 
tion of  the  value  of  realised  capital 
and  profits  of  stock.   Of  a  truth.  Pro- 
vidence has  in  its  own  time  vindicated 
its  attribute  as  the  poor  man's  friend ; 
and  whatever  may  be  the  case  with 


human  legislation,  ^*  the  greatest  pos- 
sible happiness  of  the  greatest  possible 
number*'  is  visibly  the  principle  of 
the  Divine  administration. 

The  great  revolution  in  otlr  sodal 
and  industrial  prospects,  which,  with- 
out intending  it,  the  Free-Traders  have 
helped  to  bring  about,  whatever  it  may 
prove  to  themselves,  and  the  ultimate 
interest  of  realised  capital  and  monied 
influence,  will  undoubtedly,  even  in  the 
first  instance,  be  attended  with  great 
and  obvious  advantages  to  society. 
No  one  can  doubt  this,  for  every  one 
sees  it  going  on  around  him.  The  ge- 
neral prosperity  which  now  pervades 
all  classes,  and  which  the  Free-Traders 
are  fain  to  adopt,  as  the  consequence 
of  their  principle  having  been  carried 
into  effect,  is,  m  reality,  owing  to  the 
vertf  reverse! — it  is  owing  to  their 
monetary  system  having  been  reversed 
by  Providence,  It  is  not  the  cheap- 
ening system,  it  is  the  enhancing 
system  which  has  done  it  all;  and 
that  enhancing  system  is  not  only  no 
part  of  their  policy,  but  it  is  the  direct 
opposite  to  it — it  is  the  very  thing 
which  Sir  B.  Peel  strove  all  his  life 
to  prevent.  In  the  mean  time,  how- 
ever, it  is  attended  with  a  very  great 
impulse  to  industry  and  extension  of 
credit  to  all  classes ;  and  as  it  tends 
directly  to  raise  the  price  of  produce 
of  all  sorts,  it  ameliorates  the  condition 
of  all  who  live  by  the  production  and 
sale  of  such  produce — that  is,  of  by  far 
the  largest  portion  of  mankind.  In  a 
word,  it  has  directly  undone  all  in  re- 
lation to  prices  which  Sir  R.  Peel  did, 
and  that  has  proved  quite  sufficient  to 
put  the  nation  on  its  feet.  It  is 
amusing  to  hear  the  Free -Trader 
boasting  of  the  effects  of  the  reversal 
of  his  decision  as  affording  evidence 
of  its  soundness. 

It  is  not  a  mere  temporary  ad- 
vantage which  has  arisen  from  this 
general  advance  of  prices  over  the 
world,  and  especially  in  the  heart  of 
its  commercial  industry  and  enter- 
prise, Great  Britain.  It  is  a  still 
greater  gain  that  this  advantage  pro- 
mises to  be  durable,  at  least  in  some 
degree.  Without  doubt  there  are 
many  causes  likely  to  produce  mer- 
cantile embarrassment  and  distress 
in  this  country,  which  not  only  have 
not  been  removed  by  the  Californian 
and  Australian  mines,  but  which  may 
in  a  certain  degree  be  aggravated  by 
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tbem.  The  rise  of  prices,  which  has 
been  made  greater  m  Great  Britain 
than  on  the  Continent,  and  mnst 
continne  to  be  so,  may,  and  probably 
will,  occasion  an  over-production  on 
the  part  of  our  manufacturers  which 
the  rise  of  prices  elsewhere  may  not 
enable  their  customers  abroad  to  take 
off.  The  great  emigration' at  home 
must  seriously  affect  the  labour  mar- 
ket, and  the  prices  of  production  here 
may  come  to  be  so  high  that  not  only 
may  our  manufacturers  be  unable  to 
compete  with  foreign  nations  in  the 
supply  of  the  foreign  markets,  but 
even  to  keep  their  ground  in  that  of 
their  own.  As  the  advantage  which 
Sir  R.  Peel  looked  for  by  the  adop- 
tion of  the  cheapening  system,  and 
which,  in  his  estimation,  was  more 
than  sufScientto  counteract  all  the  pre- 
sent evils  with  which  it  was  attended, 
was  the  ultimate  extension  of  our 
markets  abroad  from  increased  cheap- 
ness of  production  at  home ;  so  it  is 
very  possible,  nay,  perhaps  probable, 
that  the  reversal  of  his  monetary  po- 
licy may  be  followed  in  both  cases  by 
the  opposite  set  of  consequences,  and 
that  the  impulse  at  present  given  to 
industry  of  all  sorts  by  the  general 
rise  of  prices  may  be  the  forerunner 
of  a  serious  and  lasting  check  to  it, 
firom  the  enhanced  cost  of  production 
acting  more  stringently  on  this  country 
than  on  rival  states. 

But  there  is  one  very  great  and 
peculiar  advantage  which  will  un- 
doubtedly arise  from  theorise  of  prices 
owing  to  California  and  Australia, 
that  it  will  be  comparatively  gradual, 
and  on  that  very  account  prove  last- 
ing. As  it  arises  from  an  annual  in- 
crease in  the  supplies  of  specie  which 
are  to  form  the  monetary  circulation 
of  the  whole  world,  so  its  effects  must 
be  very  much  diffused,  and  a  plethora 
of  currency  in  any  particular  country 
is  less  likely  to  occur  than  when  it 
was  founded  on  paper,  which  is  ca- 
pable of  increase  in  a  particular  state 
to  any  extent.  The  rise  of  prices 
which  followed  the  discovery  of  the 
mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru  in  the  six- 
teenth century  was  so  gradual  that 
it  was  not  perceived  at  the  time, 
and  it  only  became  evident  when, 
after  the  lapse  of  a  century,  it  was 
found  that  prices  of  all  sorts  had  been 
quadrupled.  The  rise  in  our  times 
has  been  much  more  sudden,  owing  to 


gold,  in  which  the  great  increase  of 
production  has  taken  place,  being  fif- 
teen times  as  valuable  as  silver,  which 
the  mines  of  Potosi  and  Mexico  chiefly 
yielded.  But  still  it  has  been  and 
must  be  gradual,  and,  above  all,  it  is 
not  liable  to  he  withdrawn.  Those 
frightful  crises  with  which  the  expe- 
rience of*  the  last  thirty  years  has 
rendered  us  so  familiar,  arising  from 
enterprise  being  violently  stimulated 
at  one  time  by  a  copious  issue  of 
paper  based  on  a  large  store  of  gold  in 
the  coffers  of  the  Bank,  and  as  rapidly 
cast  down  at  another  in  consequence 
of  a  serious  drain  setting  in  upon  tho 
metallic  treasures  of  tho  country, 
from  the  necessities  of  foreign  war  or 
the  effects  of  a  bad  harvest,  will  be  no 
longer  heard  of.  We  may  have,  and 
doubtless  will  have,  commercial  dis- 
tress arising  from  the  glutting  of 
markets  and  over-production;  but 
these  terrible  social  spasms — monetary 
crises,  arising  fi*om  the  sudden  con- 
traction of  a  circulation  based  on 
gold,  and  of  necessity  drawn  in  when 
it  disappears  —  wiU  be  numbered 
among  the  things  which  have  been. 

But  while  we  never  can  be  suffi- 
ciently thankful  for  tho  probable  ces- 
sation of  this  terrific  scourge,  tho 
creation  of  human  legislation  and  the 
punishment  of  human  selfishness,  it 
is  not  unmixed  good  which  will  arise 
from  this  change  in  prices  which  is 
going  on  around  us ;  and  many  conse- 
quences vital  to  our  independence — 
it  may  be,  our  existence  as  a  nation, 
cannot  fail  to  result  from  their  opera- 
tion for  any  length  of  time. 

The  first,  and  without  doubt  the 
most  important  of  these  is,  the  great 
impulse  which  the  enhancement  of  the 
price  of  rural  labour  must  give  to  the 
already  immense  proportion  of  our 
national  subsistence  which  we  derive 
from  foreign  nations.  Lightly  as, 
while  basking  in  the  sunshine  of  peace 
and  prosperity,  we  may  make  of  this 
circumstance,  it  is  the  one  which  has 
proved  fatal  to  the  greatest  states 
which  have  preceded  us  on  the  thea- 
tre of  the  world,  and  which  now  most 
seriously  menaces  our  own.  The  vast 
importations  of  foreign  grain  into  the 
heart  of  the  empire  were  the  real  cause 
of  the  ruin  of  Rome  in  ancient  times ; 
and  it  is  going  on  at  such  an  accele- 
rated rate  amongst  us  at  this  time,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  see  bow  a  similar  ca- 
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Ustroplie  is  to  be  avoided  ig  oar  own  affect  our  mercftntile  and  roral  oavj 
land.  Already  we  import  aanaally  tUan  any  other  braDch  of  indnslry, 
from  eight  to  ten  millionB  of  qnarters  save  agrlcnUnre ;  and  the  effectawbicb 
of  grain  from  foreign  parts,  being  have  alreadj  taken  place  f^om  Hie- 
nearly  _^r /i'»w»  its  average  amount  competition  of  ataMs,  where  labour 
before  Free  Trade  was  introduced;  was  cheaper  from  money  being  scarcer, 
and  although  there  was  a  considerable  are  sufficient  to  wairant  the  most  seri- 
check  to  importation  of  grain,  owing  ons  apprehensions  of  what  must  aitue 
to  the  bad  harvest  in  the  north  of  when  the'  competition  is  coutinned 
En  rope  in  the  year  1852,  it  is  again,  with  the  wages  of  labour  much  higher 
with  the  slight  rise  of  prices  in  tliis  in  this  than  in  any  of  the  adjoining 
coantry,  at  this  time  going  on  at  such  states  which  vie  with  ns  in  nanticA 
a  rate  as  warrants  the  moat  gloomy  enterprise.  From  the  table  quoted 
presages  as  to  onr  fut arc-dependence  below,  it  appears  that,  from  the  date 
on/i>r«t^  »upplietfi)r  the  staple  food  of  the  introdnction  of  the  reciprocity 
of  our  people.  In  this  change  there  system  in  1823,  down  to  the  repeal  of 
is  Dot  only  the  utmost  possible  danger  the  navigation  laws  in  1849,  foreign 
to  ournationaliudependence,slnceour  shipping  had  materially  encroached 
chief  sopplies  of  wheat  and  Wbeaten  upon  British,  in  the  conducting  of  our 
flour  come  from  two  conntries,  Russia  own  ti'ade :  for  the  former  had  la- 
and  America,  which  may  any  day  creased  from  926  to  3.631,  or  nearly 
unite  to  shat  their  harbours  against  400  per  cent.;  while  the  latter  had 
ns;  bnt  there  must  eventually  accrae  only  increased  from  3.202  to  9.669,  or 
a  serious  diminatioQ  of  the  home  mar-  SDO  per  cent.  But  this  change,  alarm- 
ket  for  our  mannfactnrers,  owing  to  ing  as  it  is  upon  the  future  interests 
the  cutting  off  of  the  chief  source  of  of  our  shipping,  is  as  nothing  to  that 
wealth  to  the  cnltivatora  of  the  soil,  which  has  ensued  since  the  repeal  of 
their  best  puTCbasors.  the  navigation  laws,  and  commence- 
In  the  next  place,  the  effect  of  this  ment  of  the  great  emigration  from 
enhanced  price  of  labour  will  be  as  the  British  Islands ;  for,  during  the 
seriously  felt  by  onr  shipping  as  our  three  years  that  have  since  elapsed, 
agricultural  interest.  This  is  a  most  foreign  shipping  has  advanced  from 
serious  consideration;  for  the  navy  4.331  to  6.159,  that  is,  abont  60 
is  a  branch  of  industry  to  which,  percent;  and  British  from  9.669  to 
e<inallya8totheoaltiv8tionoftheBoil,  9.820,  that  is,  about  jb  per  cent. 
the  aid  of  machinery  is  in  a  great  de-  The  superior  growth  of  foreign  to 
gree  inapplicable,  and  in  which  the  home  shipping  in  carrying  on  onr  own 
rode  appliance  of  stout  arms  and  bold  trade,  also  is,  at  this  very  moment, 
hearts  is  worth  all  the  art  in  the  Tapidly  on  the  increase,  as  appears 
world.  The  high  price  of,  and  dearth  from  the  tables  showing  the  compa- 
in,  the  supply  of  labqnr,  therefore,  rative  progress  of  the  two  in  thi» 
will  more  immediately  and  directly  very  year;" — 
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BriUih. 

Fc^. 

^,2^nm 

926,603 

3,21!7,e35 

1,146,567 

3.454,359 

1,506,401 

3,937.169 

1,865,378 

3,888,068 

l,3«fi,55S 

3,97*.6e3 

M'.i9,«85 

4,IOO,7Si 

1,24^.738 

4,247,7 U 

1,440,1153 

4,282,189 

1,517.196 

4,SG8,249 

1,770,662 

4,415,249 

1,291,202 

4:428,088 

1^520,686 

4,594,588 

1,686,732 

4,802,675 

1,772,260 

5,037,059 

2.084,019 

D  EKTaiaa — 


5,661,623 
6,IUB,261 
6,490,485 
6,790,490 


2,042.648 
2.431,469 
2,779,461 
2,949,182 
3,648,057 
2,457.479 
2,643,383 
2,846,481 
3,531,215 
3,727,438 
4,566,732 
4,017,066 
4,334,750 
5,063,520 
6,159,322 
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We  shoald  fall  into  tbe  most  enor- 
mous error,  therefore,  if  we  shonld 
imagine  that  oar  maritime  interests 
are  in  a  safe  and  desirable  state,  be- 
cause freights  are  high,  and  wages  of 
seamen  extravagant  at  this  moment. 
That  state  of  matters  is,  without 
doubt,  in  the  general  case,  an  unequi- 
Tocal  proof  of  prosperity,  and  the  best 
commentary  on  the  wisdom  of  the 
measures  which  have  brought  about 
such  an  auspicious  condition  of  things. 
But  it  must  be  obvious  to  all,  on  the 
most  cursory  survey,  that  the  present 
rise  in  everything  connected  with  our 
shipping  is  not  only  not  founded  on 
durable  caul's  of  prosperity,  but  the 
very  reverse ;  ana  that  it  portends 
not  the  superiority  of  our  commercial 
navy  over  that  of  other  nations,  bnt 
that  of  theirs  over  us.  It  arises  from 
the  vast  exportation  of  our  labonrerst 
and  im)>ortiition  of  their  food;  neither 
of  which  is  cither  a  cause  or  an  indi- 
cation of  public  wcllbeing.  When 
a  nation  comes  to  export  annually 
350,00<)  of  its  labourers,  aud  to  im- 
port eight  or  ten  millions  of  quarters 
of  grain  fur  the  food  of  those  who  re- 
main, it  i:*  clear  that  the  nation  is  not  in 
a  very  safe  or  desirable  position.  Its 
situation  resembles  the  estate  of  the 
spendthrift,  which  is  for  the  time  vivi- 
fied and  improved  by  the  extravagant 
expenditure  and  wasting  away  of  the 
substance  of  a  prodigal  htrir.  And  the 
temporary  impuhie  given  to  shipping 
and  seafaring  persons  by  this  waste- 
ful system  of  crossing  and  recrossing 
the  sea,  with  men  going  out  and  food 
coming  in,  such  as  it  is,  has  already 
pro  veil  more  advantageous  to  foreign 
states  than  oun^elves,  for  the  propor- 
tion of  it  which  they  enjoy  is  every 
day  t»ecoming  greater.  So  that  we 
have  not  even  the  poor  consolation  of 
being  able  to  say,  that,  if  we  are  ex- 
porting our  people,  and  importing  our 
ukmI,  we  arc,  at  least,  gaining  some- 
thing from  the  wasteful  traffic:  for 
foreign  states,  which  may  anv  day 
become  our  enemies,  are  daily  en- 
croaching more  and  more  on  onr  sea- 
men and  ships  in  conducting  it.  We 
are  like  a  proprietor  who  Is  pnlling 
down  his  castle  so  rapidly  that  his 
labourers  make  a  gainful  trade  in  the 
mean  time  by  carting  away  the  stones ; 
bnt,  unfortunately,  the  process  of  de- 
molition has  become  so  rapid  that  his 
own  waggons  are  not  adequate  to  tbe 


remoTil  of  the  debris,  and  those  of  his 
neighbours  are  daily  carrying  off  more 
and  more  of  the  Incrative  but  ruinons 
profits. 
As  this  encroaching  of  foreign  ship- 

Sing  on  onr  own,  in  the  export  of  la- 
ourers  and  import  of  food,  is  owing 
to  causes  of  a  durable,  and  now  irre- 
mediable nature  amongst  ns,  so  it 
may  not  only  be  expected  to  continue, 
bnt  increase.  The  more  that  foreign 
com  comes  in,  the  more  must  our  ag- 
ricnltural  labonrers  go  out,  because 
their  employers  will  be  nnable,  by  the 
forcible  redaction  of  price  of  the  im- 
ported article,  to  make  any  profit  by 
their  labonr.  The  more  that  the  ro- 
bust and  healthy  inhabitants  of  the 
country  emigrate,  the  greater  will  be 
the  difficulty  experienced  in  finding 
hands  for  either  our  commercial  or 
royal  navy,  and  the  higher  the  wages 
received  by  those  who  can  lie  got  to 
convey  our  inhabitants  across  the  At- 
lantic It  is  in  them,  not  among  the 
comparatively  weak  and  effeminate 
inhabitants  of  inland  towns,  that  the 
nursery  of  a  powerful  race  of  seamen 
is  to  be  founa.  The  higher  our  sea- 
men^s  wages,  and  the  greater  the 
profits  made  by  the  shipping  interest, 
the  greater  will  be  the  inducement 
for  foreign  shipowners,  who  can  both 
bnild  and  navigate  their  vessels  cheap- 
er than  we  can,  to  engage  in  the  gain- 
ful traffic  to  be  made  in  the  scattering 
abroad  the  huge  fragments  of  the  Bri- 
tish empire.  Thus,  one  step  in  the 
downward  progress,  by  natural  con- 
sequence, induces  another ;  one  deep 
calls  on  another ;  and  no  stop  can  be 
anticipated  in  the  progress  of  decom- 
position, till  the  vast  fabric  is  at  last 
resolved  into  its  original  elements,  and 
the  work  of  destruction  can  bring  no 
more  profit,  because  there  is  nothing 
left  to  destroy. 

The  danger,  it  is  to  be  observed,  to 
be  apprehended  from  this  encroach- 
ment of  foreign  shipping  on  our  own, 
in  carrying  on  onr  own  trade.  Is  not 
that  <mr$  will  decay,  but  that  theirs 
will  increase yoster  than  our  oh-h,  and 
then  onr  means  of  defence  as  a  mari- 
time power,  and  existence  as  an  inde- 
pendent  state*  may  come  to  be  de- 
stroyed. If  onr  shipping  douftin  in 
ten  rears,  and  that  of  our  Continental 
rivals  qmndruplet  in  the  same  period, 
it  is  evident  that  the  time  it  not  far 
aud  may  be  calcnlated  ^"ith 
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mathematical  certainty,  when  the 
latter  will  first  equal  and  then  exceed 
the  former.  Ab  soon  as  this  effect 
takes  place^  onr  means  of  existence 
as  an  independent  power  are  not  only 
threatened,  but  at  an  end :  becaase 
onr  rival  maritime  neighbours  may 
any  day,  by  declaring  war,  and  with- 
drawing their  shipping  from  onr  trade, 
deprive  ns  at  once  of  the  means  of 
carrying  on  above  the  half  of  onr  com- 
merce, and  consequently  reduce  us  to 
the  necessity  of  submission  without 
firing  a  shot.  This  danger  is  obviously 
most  seriously  increas^  by  the  large 
proportion  of  the  food  of  the  nation, 
already  above  a  fifth,  which  comes 
from  foreign  parts.  How  many  years* 
purchase  would  any  man  give  for  the 
independence  of  England,  if  we  have 
arrived  at  that  point  that  the  half  of 
the  food  of  our  people  is  imported 
from  foreign  parts,  and  the  half  of 
OUT  trade  carried  on  in  foreign  bot- 
toms ?  And  yet  is  there  any  one  who 
can  deny  that  that  is  the  rock  on 
which  we  are  obviously  drifting,  as 
certainly  as  the  progress  of  the  sun  is 
from  east  to  west :  nay,  that  our  pre- 
sent prosperity  Is  mainly  owing  to 
the  rapidity  with  which  we  are  ad- 
vancing in  our  perilous  course  ? 

Onr  manufacturers  may  perhaps 
imagine  that  these  dangers  threaten 
the  agricultural  and  shipping  interests 
more  than  themselves,  and  that  the 
rapid  growth  of  our  colonies  in  Aus- 
tralia, or  of  exports  to  the  gold  regions 
of  America,  will  for  long  enable  them 
to  drive  a  profitable  trade  amidst  the 
decline  of  the  other  great  national 
interests.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this 
effect  will  for  a  considerable  period 
take  place.  Onr  exports  to  Aus- 
tralia this  year  will  probably  turn 
£4,000,000  sterling,  and  in  ten  years 
may,  at  the  present  rate  of  progress, 
amount  to  ten  millions  ;  and  it  is  not 
the  less  true  that  the  great  advantages 
we  have  over  other  countries  in  ca- 

{>ital,  coal,  iron,  and  machinery,  may 
ong  enable  ns  to  retain  the  virtual 
monopoly  of  this  growing  trade,  not- 
withstanding all  the  competition  of 
rival  states.  So  far  there  is  a  very 
cheering  prospect,  and  it  is  the  more 
80  because  it  arises  from  the  growing 
prosperity  of  onr  own  colonies,  our 
own  flesh  and  blood,  not  the  rise  of 
rival  or  hostile  nations.  It  is  not  the 
leist  aarprising  or  memorable  circum- 


stance of  this  age  of  wonders  that  it 
has  at  one  blow  reestablished  the  co- 
lonial and  reduced  to  its  just  propor- 
tion i\iQ  foreign  trotde  system,  and  that 
the  very  party  who  have  so  long 
decried  our  colonies  as  useless  and 
burdensome  limbs  of  the  empire,  which 
it  would  be  our  wisdom  to  lop  off  as 
speedily  as  possible,  are  now  driven 
to  those  very  colonies  to  find  the  only 
solutions  of  the  difficulties  in  which 
their  Free-Trade  policy  has  landed 
the  State. 

But  it  is  not  unmixed  good  even  to 
our  manufacturers  that  has  arisen 
from  the  great  monetary  and  social 
changes  which  are  going  on  around 
ns.  Gold  and  emigration  threaten 
them  with  dangers  and  evils  as  well 
as  the  other  classes  of  society,  and 
they  may  perhaps  find  it  even  more 
difficult  to  withstand  the  competition 
of  foreign  rivals  under  the  elevated 
prices  on  which  we  are  now  entering, 
than  under  the  cheapening  system  of 
former  days. 

In  the  first  place,  the  general  rise  in 
the  wages  of  labour,  which  already 
has  amounted  in  the  manufacturing 
districts  to  40  per  cent,  must  tell,  and 
that  powerfully,  on  the  cost  at  which 
we  can  raise  manufactured  articles. 
Every  one  engaged  in  business  knows 
how  large  a  part  of  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion, the  raw  material,  and  the  wages 
of  the  labour  employed  upon  it,  com- 
pose, and  how  close  a  shave  it  often  is 
to  extract  any  profit  at  all,  if  the  cost 
of  the  production  of  either  is  enhanced 
without  a  proportional  rise  in  the  price 
finally  received  for  the  manufactured 
article.  When  both  are  advanced,  as 
they  must  and  assuredly  will  be  by  the 
effects  of  the  infinx  of  gold,  they  must 
be  exposed  to  difficulty,  unless  they 
can  raise  the  price  of  the  manufactured 
article  in  the  same  proportion.  This 
might  have  been  easily  done  under  a 
system  of  Protection,  because  import 
duties  would  have  covered  the  differ- 
ence of  the  cost  of  production  in  this 
and  the  neighbouring  states.  But  as 
Protection,  though  still  kept  up  to  a 
certain  extent  to  support  our  manu- 
facturers, is  not  on  such  a  scale  as  to 
cover  a  great  difference  in  the  cost  of 
production,  it  becomes  a  very  serious 
matter  for  the  consideration  of  our 
manufacturers,  how  they  are  to  with- 
stand the  competition  of  foreign  manu- 
facturers under  high  prices,  either  ia 
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the  supply  of  foreign  markets,  or  in 
the  preservation  of  onr  own.  For 
nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that 
prices  will  be  raised  mudi  more  in  onr 
mannfactnring  towns  than  in  those  of 
the  Continent,  simply  because  we  are 
much  richer  than  they  are ;  can  both 
take  off  and  require  a  much  larger 
quantity  of  the  precious  metals  for 
carrying  on  onr  trade;  have  a  much 
larger  paper  currency,  which  ample 
supplies  of  specie  keep  out  and  render 
stable;  and  because  the  drain  of  emi- 
gration is  fell  with  ten  times  the  force 
upon  our  labour  market  that  it  exer- 
cises on  any  other,  simply  because  our 
emigration  is,  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  our  people,  ten  times 
greater  than  theii*s. 

In  the  next  place,  it  is  to  be  recol- 
lected that  although  all  classes  feel 
themselves  greatly  benefited  and  re- 
lieved from  the  effects  of  the  great 
rise  of  prices,  the  more  especially  from 
its  contrast  to  the  long  and  dreary 
period  of  low  prices  which  had  pre- 
ceded it,  yet  this  result,  in  its  effect 
upon  industry,  as  well  manufactur- 
ing as  nautical,  cannot  be  expected  to 
be  durable.  Beyond  all  question,  the 
difference  in  the  cost  of  production  in 
different  countries,  under  the  new 
scale,  will  soon  proclaim  themselves. 
The  present  universal  stimulus  arising 
from  the  general  rise  of  prices  cannot 
continue.  The  effects  of  the  beating 
down  of  important  branches  of  our 
indnstiy  by  foreign  competition,  must 
make  themselves  felt  upon  our  manu- 
facturers for  the  home  market.  If 
the  agricultural  and  the  shipping  in- 
terests, those  great  and  important 
branches  of  our  industry,  are  seriously 
depressed  by  the  effects  of  Free  Trade 
and  high  prices,  bow  are  the  manu- 
facturers for  the  home  market  to  be 
supported  ?  This  is  a  question  of  the 
very  highest  importance,  for  it  is  hope- 
less to  look  for  an  extensive  market 
for  our  industry,  if  the  sources  from 
which  the  funds  for  their  maintenance 
come  are  cut  off;  and  how  are  these 
sources  to  be  filled  up,  if  the  industry 
which  creates  the  funds  for  their  sup- 
port is  dried  up  ?  The  home  market 
is  well  known  to  be  double  all  the 
foreign  markets  in  the  world  put  to- 
gether ;  and  if  the  home  market  is 
rendered  unprofitable,  bow  is  the  chief 

rket  for  our  manufacturers  to  be 

intained  ? 


Nay,  in  the  supply  of  foreign  mar- 
kets the  same  danger  threatens  us. 
It  is  in  vain  to  expect  that  our  manu- 
facturers  are  to  preserve  their  advan- 
tages in  the  supply  of  the  foreign  mar- 
kets, if  the  price  of  labour  is  materially 
higher  here  than  it  is  elsewhere.  Cus- 
tomers invariably  look  for  the  cheapest 
persons  to  supply  them;  and  if  the 
foreign  manufacturers  can  meet  their 
demands  cheaper  than  the  English 
ones  can  do,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
they  will  not  give  them  the  preference. 
This  all  depends,  of  course,  on  the  fact 
of  the  wages  of  labour  in  Great  Bri- 
tain being  higher  than  in  the  adjoining 
states  of  the  Continent.  The  experi- 
ence of  the  last  few  months  may  con- 
vince us  how  likely  tliis  is  to  occur  \ 
and  if  the  records  of  the  war,  when  the 
currency  of  England  was  so  much 
augmented  by  the  issue  of  paper,  are 
consulted,  it  will  be  found  that  in  all 
such  circumstances  the  wages  of  la- 
bour are  infinitely  more  enhanced  in 
the  rich  and  commercial  old  states, 
than  in  the  poor  and  agricultural 
young  ones. 

These  are  some  of  the  industrial 
effects  which  may  be  anticipated  from 
the  great  monetary  revolution  which 
is  now  going  on  around  us,  from  the 
vast  produce  of  the  Califomian  and 
Australian  mines.  But  there  are 
other  effects  of  a  social  character 
which  are  still  more  important,  and 
the  consideration  of  which  is  neces- 
sary to  complete  the  review  of  the 
consequences  it  is  destined  to  produce, 
and  is  in  the  course  of  producing,  upon 
society  in  this  country  and  over  the 
world. 

The  first  and  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant of  these  is  the  Influence  which 
it  will  have  in  diminishing  the  weight 
and  influence  of  realised  capital ;  in  a 
word,  in  undoing  all,  in  this  respect, 
that  the  legislation  of  the  preceding 
thirty  years  had  done.  No  one  who 
considers  the  changes  which  went  on 
in  British  society  during  the  thirty 
years  that  money  was  constantly  be- 
coming more  and  labour  less  valuable, 
can  doubt  that  they  were  the  main- 
spring of  the  changes  in  the  balance 
of  political  power  and  the  constitution 
of  the  state  which  have  occurred.  It 
was  this  constant  increase  in  the  valne 
of  realised  capital,  and  decline  in  that 
of  the  produce  of  industry,  which  went 
on  for  so  long  a  time,  that  occasioned 
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the  great  change  in  the  relative  posi- 
tion of  the  different  classes  of  society, 
and  general  saffering  among  the  la- 
bouring ones,  which  terminated  in  the 
Reform  Bill.  The  precise  reverse  of 
this  may  be  anticipated  from  the  re- 
currence of  causes  so  much  the  reverse 
of  those  which  had  produced  it.  If 
the  working  classes  are  generally  well 
employed,  and  industry  is  adequately 
remunerated,  it  may  with  confidence 
be  anticipated  that  cheerfulness,  the 
very  reverse  of  the  sullen  discontent 
which  ensued  from  the  opposite  state 
of  things,  will  ensue. 

One  obvious  and  immediate  effect 
which  will  result  from  such  a  change 
in  the  position  of  the  industrial  classes 
of  society  is,  that  the  influence  of 
towns  will  insensibly  decline,  and  that 
of  the  country  be  restored.  The  con- 
Btant  increase  in  the  value  of  money 
gave  a  vast  increase  of  influence  to  the 
monied  classes  who  dwelt  in  towns, 
and  a  proportional  diminution  in  that 
of  the  agricultural  interest  who  live  in 
the  country,  and  are  supported  by  its 
labour.  Not  only  were  the  landlords 
and  their  tenantry  weakened  by  the 
diminished  price  which  they  received 
for  their  produce,  but  they  were  ren- 
dered powerless  in  a  still  greater  de- 
gree bv  the  exactions  of  their  credi- 
tors, the  amount  of  whose  debts  suf- 
fered no  abatement,  save  from  the  re- 
duction of  interest  by  the  changes  which 
were  making  so  vast  a  revolution  in 
the  relative  position  of  the  different 
classes  of  society.  In  proportion  as 
these  parties  were  rendered  unequal 
to  bearing  the  weight  of  their  debts, 
were  the  creditors  increased  in  wealth 
and  importance ;  and  the  whole  monied 
and  industrious  classes  who  dwelt  in 
towns,  and  depended  on  the  value  of 
money,  enriched  and  rendered  more 
powerful. 

As  the  reverse  of  all  this  must  ensue 
from  the  opening  of  the  great  banks 
of  Idsue  in  California  and  Australia, 
80  the  opposite  set  of  effects  may  with 
confidence  be  anticipated  from  their 
effects.  The  long  preponderance  of 
money  over  labour  will  be  first  less- 
ened, and  at  last  taken  away.  The 
Beform  Bill  was  brought  about  by 
the  policy  which,  by  rendering  the 
sovereign  worth  two  sovereigns,  ere 
long  made  the  representation  of 
the  holders  of  sovereigns  in  the  le- 
fULatore    nearly  double  in  number 


that  of  the  raisers  of  com.  But 
if  the  sovereign  comes  to  be  worth 
only  a  sovereign,  and  at  last  worth 
only  half  a  sovereign^  what  will  come 
of  the  holders  of  debts  measured  by 
that  standard?  Will  they  be  able  to 
maintain  the  place  won  by  the  doub- 
ling of  the  value  of  money  after  it  has 
been  halved?  Unquestionably  they 
will  not.  In  social  not  less  than  mili- 
tary contests,  the  last  sovereign  carries 
the  day.  The  monied  classes  will  not 
be  ruined  by  the  change,  as  the  indus- 
trial well-nigh  were  by  the  measures 
procured  during  their  ascendancy ;  but 
their  wings  will  be  clipped,  their  pre- 
ponderance diminished,  and  their  abi- 
lity to  preserve  their  own  interests  in 
the  measures  of  the  Legislature,  with- 
out any  regard  to  their  effect  upon  the 
industrial  classes  of  society,  propor- 
tionally taken  away. 

The  landed  interest  also  will,  to  a 
certain  degree,  recover  their  wealth 
and  importance  under  the  operation 
of  the  change  of  prices.  As  the  price 
of  grain,  and  of  all  the  produce  of  the 
soil,  will  be  materially  raised,  proba- 
bly, before  five  years  have  elapsed, 
doubled  by  the  gold  discoveries,  their 
revenues  must  be  proportionally  aug- 
mented, and  the  weight  of  their  debts 
in  a  similar  degree  lessened.  This  is 
a  most  important  effect,  which  will 
not  only  relieve  them  of  great  part  of 
their  diMculties,  but,  by  enabling  them 
to  increase  their  expenditure,  restore 
a  considerable  part  of  that  influence 
which  they  formerly  possessed,  and 
in  a  certain  degree  alter  the  present 
subverted  balance  of  society.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  not  unmixed  good 
which  will  result  even  to  the  landed 
interest  from  these  changes  in  the  re- 
spective position  of  the  different  classes 
of  society.  The  evil  which  was  done 
to  them  during  the  usurpation  of  power 
by  the  monied  classes,  from  the  ope- 
ration of  Peel's  bill,  cannot  be  taken 
away  by  the  change  in  the  value  of 
money  which  has  now  set  in  on  the 
other  side.  Protection  has  been  taken 
away,  emigration  has  set  in,  and  will 
not  for  a  long  period,  to  all  appearance, 
be  arrested.  The  enhanced  value  of 
money  will,  of  necessity,  operate  much 
more  powerfully  on  the  wages  of  la- 
bour in  this  than  any  of  the  adjoining 
states ;  and,  in  consequence,  the  cost, 
especially  of  producing  grain  crops, 
wul  be  enhanced  much  more  here  than 
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in  the  adjoining  states.    The  neces-  course,  be,  that  the  House  of  Com- 
sary  consequence  must  be  a  daily  in-  mens  w^ill  be  stUl  further  popularised 
creasing  importation  of  foreign  grain,  than  it  now  is ;  it  will  be  returned  by 
which  will  at  length  arrive  at  such  a  a  constituency,  the  majority  of  which 
point  as  will  turn  nearly  the  whole  of  is  composed  of  the  working  classes. 
our  arable  into  grass  lands,  and  render  By  the  simple  act  of  Providence,  in 
us  dependent  forthe  greater  part  of  our  opening  the  mines  of  California  and 
food  upon  the  industry  of  foreign  lands.  Australia,  power  in  Great  Britain  will 
Still,  even  then,  how  disastrous  soever  slip  from  the  hands  of  the  ten-pound- 
the  change  may  prove  to  the  indepen-  ers — ^that  is,  the  buying  and  selling 
deuce  and  security  of  the  country,  its  class — and  fall  into  those  of  the  four- 
beneficial  effect  upon  the  incomes  of  pounders — that  is,  the  working  and 
the  landed  proprietors  will  be  very  producing  class.      As  the  burgh 
great ;   and   possibly  England,  like  members  are  three-fifths  of  the  House 
Rome  when  taken  by  the  Goths,  may  of  Commons,  this  class  of  men  will,  if 
come  to  be  in  the  hands  of  a  few  thou-  the  present  constitution  remains  un- 
sand  great  landed  proprietors,  deriv-  altered,  and  without  any  legislative 
ing  their  revenue  from  the  profits  of  lowering  of  the  franchise,  acquire  the 
pasture-lands,  but  many  of  them  in  entire  direction  of  the  state, 
possession  of   £150,000  a -year  of  As  this  change  arises  from  causes 
rental.  beyond  human  prevention  or  control, 
One  very  curious  and  unforeseen  and  lasting  in  their  operation,  it  be- 
effect  may  be  anticipated  from  the  comes  of  the  very  highest  importance 
progression  in  the  value  of  money,  to  ascertain  what  alteration  it  is  likely 
and  rise  in  the  money  price  of  every-  to  produce  on  the  course  of  legislation, 
thing  else ;  and  that  is,  the  effect  it  and  the  commercial  and  financial  po- 
must  come,  ere  long,  to  have  on  the  llcy  and  destinies  of  the  state.    In 
class  of  persons  entitled  to  the  elec-  venturing  to  speculate  on  the  probable 
toral  suffrage  under  the  existing  law.  results  of  this  great  change,  the  only 
This  is  the  practical  lowering  of  the  safe  principles  we  can  go  upon  are, 
franchise^  which  must  result  ^m  the  that  men,  when  possessed  of  power, 
diminution  of  the  value  of  money.    If  will  use  it  for  their  own  real  or  sup- 
£10  comes  to  be  only  worth  £5,  the  posed  interests,  and  that  those  inte- 
ten-pounder   practically   becomes   a  rests  must  be  such  as  are  immediate, 
five- pounder,  and  the  suffrage  is,  to  and  lying,  as  it  were,  on  the  surface, 
all  intents  and  purposes,  lowered  a  Experience  has  shed  a  broad  light  on 
half.      Great,  indeed,  must  be  the  this  subject.     The  ten-pounders  in 
effect  of  this  alteration  on  the  popular  Great   Britain    got    possession,    by 
influence  and  balance  of  parties  in  the-  means  of  the  Reform  Bill,  of  supreme 
state.    A  similar  change  took  place  power,  and  they  immediately  made 
in  former  days,  in  consequence  of  the  use  of  it  to  introduce  the  cheapening 
discovery  of  the  mines  of  South  Ame-  system,  in  order  to  augment  the  range 
rica.    The  40s.  freeholder,  who,  when  of  their  markets,  and  increase  the  pro- 
the  franchise  was  fixed,  in  the  time  of  fits  of  buying  and  selling.   Free  Trade 
Henry  VI.,  was  originally  worth  £40  was  a  corollary  firom,  and  direct  con- 
a-year  of  our  money,  gradually  fell,  sequence  of,  the  Reform  Bill,  which 
with  the  influx  of  silver,  to  be  only  gave  the  shopkeepers  the  command  of 
worth,  first,  £20  a-year,  then  £10,  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
then  £5,  and  at  last  only  £2.  A  simi-  The  working  classes,  by  means  of  uni- 
lar  change  may  be  anticipated  as  likely  versal  suffrage,  acquired  the  direction 
to  take  place  still  more  quickly  from  of  affairs  in  France  and  America,  and 
the  influx  of  gold,  which,  as  the  more  the  first  use  they  made  of  their  power 
valuable  metal,  will  affect  prices  much  was  to  establish  a  rigid  system  of  pro- 
more  rapidly  than  silver  did ;  and  tection  in  both  countries,  in  the  former 
possibh^,  before  twenty  years  have  by  ad  valorem  protective  duties  of  80 
elapsed,  if  the  produce  of  the  mines  per  cent  on  every  species  of  produce ; 
continues  to  be  as  considerable  as  it  in  the  latter  by  discriminating  duties 
now  is,  the  ^en- pounder  may  in  reality  still  more  effective.    These  opposite 
become  what  a  ftw)-pounder  was  at  results  were  the  natural,  and,  in  truth, 
the  date  of  the  Reform  Bill  being  unavoidable,  consequence  of  the  same 
passed.    The  effect  of  this  will,  of  principle—self-interest  moulding  the 
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measures  of  the  legislsjtore  according 
to  the  dass  inyested  with  the  govern- 
ment of  the  state.  In  the  one,  as  this 
power  was  vested  in  the  shopkeepers, 
everything  was  sacrificed  to  their  real 
or  sappos^  interests,  which  were  nni- 
Tersall  V  conceived  to  be,  to  buy  cheap 
and  sell  dear.  In  the  other,  aa  it  was 
placed  in  the  working  classes,  who,  in 
every  country,  form  a  vast  majority 
under  a  universal  or  low  suffrage  sys- 
tem, this  object  was  disregard^,  and 
the  paramount  consideration  was  to 
secure  the  interests  of  labour,  by  ex- 
cluding the  competition  of  rival  states. 
We  have  often  said,  in  reference  to 
the  plans  for  lowering  the  suffrage, 
that  there  was  such  a  thing  as  descend- 
ing through  the  stratum  (^Free  Trade 
into  thai  of  Protection.  As  the  suf- 
frage will  be  practically  lowered,  in  a 
few  years,  to  the  extent  of  at  least  a 
half  of  its  existing  amount,  by  the 
simple  operation  of  the  change  in  the 
value  of  money,  irrespective  of  any 
legislative  aiactments,  it  deserves 
serious  consideration  whether  this  ef- 
fect will  not  take  place  in  this  country, 
and  is  not,  in  truth,  inevitable.  The 
operatives,  eq>ecially  in  the  manufac- 
turing districts,  are  keenly  alive  to 
their  own  interests,  and  dread  no- 
thing so  much  as  that  beating- down 
and  cheapening  system,  which  is  so 
much  the  object  of  favour  with  the 
ahopkeeping  class  above  them.  At 
present  they  submit  to  it  because  they 
cannot  help  it,  and  have  been  enticed 
into  this  system  by  the  cry  of  cheap 
bread,  and  the  exhibition  of  the  big 
and  the  little  loaf.  But  let  them  get 
the  command  of  the  state  by  the  vir- 
tual or  legislative  lowering  of  the 
franchise,  so  as  to  admit  the  millions 
to  sway  the  elections,  and  we  shall 
aee  what  they  will  do.  Rely  upon  it, 
they  will  establish  a  system  of  protec- 
tion to  exclude  the  competition  of 
rival  states,  just  as  they  have  done  in 
France  and  America.  Does  any  one 
anppoee  that  the  cotton -spinners  of 
England  will  look  with  a  favourable 
eye  on  the  importation,  duty  free,  or 
at  a  small  cost,  of  the  cotton  goods  of 
France  or  Germany,  or  the  silk-manu- 
facturers of  Spitalfields  or  Maccles- 
field on  that  of  the  silks  of  Lyons  ? 
The  thing  is  ridiculous,  and  out  of  the 
question.  And  as  prices  will,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  be  much  more  raised 
in  Great  Britain  than  in  the  rival  Con- 


tinental states,  this  effect  will  be  great- 
ly accelerated  by  the  enhancement  of 
prices,  owing  to  the  increased  gold  com- 
ing in.  There  will  be  more  difficulty, 
doubtless,  in  persuading  the  opera- 
tives of  towns  that  their  interests  are 
identified  with  protection  to  agricul- 
tural produce,  because  it  tends  to 
augment  the  price  of  provisions.  But 
as  the  classes  directly  or  indirectly 
dependent  on  agriculture  are  double 
those  dependent  on  manufactures,  any 
considerable  lowering  of  the  franchise, 
either  directly  by  law,  or  indirectly  by 
an  enlarged  currency,  will  gradually 
give  them  the  majority,  and  the  divi- 
sion of  the  country  into  electoral  dis- 
tricts would  at  once  do  so. 

The  great  danger  to  be  apprehended 
from  such  a  vesting  of  the  government 
of  the  state  in  the  working  classes,  is 
not  to  the  monarchy,  but  to  the  hold- 
ers of  realised  wealth.  Experience 
has  now  opened  the  eyes  of  men 
generally  to  the  important  truth  that 
universal  suffrage,  in  old  states,  leads 
directly  and  inevitably  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  despotic  and  monarchical 
power :  the  example  of  republican 
France  seating  Louis  Napoleon  on 
the  throne  by  a  majority  of  seven 
millions  of  votes,  has  not  been 
lost  upon  mankind.  The  reason  is, 
that  when  power  is  so  infinitely  sub- 
divided, it  becomes,  like  air  or  water, 
valueless  in  general  estimation  to  its 
possessors  ;  and  the  powerful  agency 
of  individual  ambition  being  thus  re- 
moved from  tlie  social  and  national 
feelings  of  mankind,  the  instinct  of 
loyalty  acts  with  undiminished  force. 
We  do  not  believe  that  the  throne  of 
Queen  Victoria  would  be  endangered 
by  the  establishment  of  universal  suf- 
frage in  the  British  dominions;  and  but 
for  the  fatal  supremacy  of  Paris,  France, 
in  1793,  would  have  supported  the  mo- 
narchy, and  maintained  Louis  XVI. 
on  the  throne.  But  the  case  is  very 
different  with  the  holders  of  realised 
capital  or  great  estates.  They  would 
run  the  most  imminent  hazard  from 
any  change  which  should  admit  the 
working  classes  into  the  direction  of 
the  stiiic.  What  they  would  do  may 
be  guessed  at  with  unerring  certainty, 
by  observing  what,  on  a  similar  ac- 
quisition, the  ten-pounders  have  done. 

They  have  established  Free  Trade, 
relieved  themselves  of  all  direct  taxes, 
and  dedared  an  absolute  immunity 
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from  direct  taxation  in  their  own 
favour,  under  the  penalty  of  instant 
dismiss^  from  office  of  any  govem- 
roent  proposing  such  a  monstrous 
thing  as  the  imposition  of  any  bur- 
dens on  them.  They  willingly  lay  it 
on  the  land  in  the  shape  of  a  duty  on 
successions,  or  on  professions  in  that 
of  an  impost  or  income,  because  they 
are  below  the  taxable  law ;  but  any- 
thing like  a  house- tax,  which  would  in- 
clude themselves,  is  out  of  the  question. 
The  household-suffrage  men  will  be 
not  a  whit  behind  the  Magyars  of 
Hungary,  the  notables  of  France,  and 
the  ten-pounders  of  England,  in  de- 
claring an  immunity  from  taxation  in 
their  own  favour ;  but  as  they  have, 
in  general,  no  income  to  tax  under 
any  line  which  they  will  permit  to  be 
drawn,  and  no  property  to  succeed  to, 
the  immunity  for  which  they  will  con- 
tend will  be  from  the  taxes  on  con- 
sumption of  such  articles  as  they  eat 
and  do  not  produce.  Tea,  sugar,  beer, 
tobacco,  rum,  spuits,  and  the  like,  if 
rendered  duty  free,  would  free  them 
from  fifleen  or  twenty  millions,  great 
part  of  which  they  do  pay ;  and  to 
the  removal  of  these  taxes,  as  the 
real  burden  on  labour^  it  may  be  con- 
sidered as  certain  the  efforts  of  the 
working  classes,  under  any  approach 
to  universal  suffrage,  will  be  mainly 
directed.  The  gap  they  will  propose 
to  fill  up  by  increased  duties  on  real- 
ised property,  in  the  form  of  property- 
tax  and  succession-duties— that  is,  by 
indirect  measures  of  confiscation. 
"Free  Trade,"  say  the  Americans^ 
"  is  another  word  for  direct  taxation ; 
and  direct  taxation  is  another  word 
for  abolition  of  state  debts."  If  the 
fundholders  of  Great  Britain  come  to 
be  threatened  with  direct  or  indirect 
confiscation,  it  will  be  the  consequence 
of  the  system  of  government  which, 
for  selfish  objects,  they  themselves 
introduced. 

But  whatever  opinions  may  be  form- 
ed on  these  speculative  points,  the  un- 
ravelling of  which  as  yet  lies  buried  in 
the  womb  of  fate,  one  thing  is  perfectly 
clear,  and  has  already  been  proved, 


that  we  have  been  saved  from  a  mone- 
tary crisis  of  the  most  severe,  perhaps 
unprecedented  description,  in  these 
times,  entirely  in  consequence  of  the 
monetary  system  of  Sir  R.  Peel  having 
been  counterworked  by  the  discovery 
of  the  Califomian  and  AustraUan 
mines.  With  a  balance  of  imports 
over  exports  of  from  £30,000,000  to 
£40,000,000  sterling  a-year  for  five 
years  past,  how  is  it  possible  to  con- 
ceive that  a  monetary  crisis  could  have 
been  averted,  of  the  most  dreadful 
character,  if  the  plentiful  supplies  from 
the  gold  regions  had  not  given  us  the 
means  of  supplying  the  deficiency? 
This  explains  how  it  happens  that  the 
gold  does  not  remain  in  this  country, 
and  how  the  bullion  in  the  Bank  of 
England,  though  still  immense,  has 
sunk  £4,000,000  within  the  last  twelve 
months.  It  goes  abroad  to  pay  the 
bdance  of  imports  over  exports  occa- 
sioned by  the  Free-Trade  system.  But 
for  these  immense  supplies,  the  mak- 
ing good  that  balance  must,  two  years 
ago,  have  landed  us  in  a  crisis  exceed- 
ing in  severity  anything  recorded  in 
English  history — ^tbe  crash  of  1847  it- 
self not  excepted.  Suppose  at  this 
moment  the  importations  of  gold  were 
to  cease^  or  to  be  seriously  diminished, 
can  any  one  doubt  that  a  dreadful 
monetary  crisis  would  not  eU  once  en- 
flue?  The  huge  balance  of  imports  over 
exports  would  speedily  drain  us  of  our 
gold,  and,  of  course,  under  Sir  Robert 
Peers  system,  drain  us  of  our  notes 
also.  Even  as  it  is,  nothing  is  more 
certain  than  that  any  foreign  events 
likely  to  increase  this  vast  drain  upon 
our  metallic  resources  will  occasion  a 
considerable  embarrassment  in  the 
money  market,  of  which  the  recent 
raising  of  bank  discounts  to  di  per 
cent  on  the  prospect  of  a  war  between 
Russia  and  Turkey  is  a  proof.  If  then 
we  are,  and  have  for  two  years  been 

Erosperous,  it  is  not  in  consequence  of, 
ut  in  spite  of  Free  Trade;  if  we  have 
avoided,  and  are  avoiding  disaster,  it 
is  not  in  consequence  of  our  monetary 
system,  but  b^ause  Providence  has 
reversed  it. 


Printtd  bjf  William  Blackwood  ^  Sotu,  Edinburgh. 
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THE  NARCOTICS  WE  INDULGE  IN. 


When  a  distiDgnished  man  sinks 
into  bis  grave,  from  the  midst  of 
manj  .rivals  in  a  common  race,  the 
strife  of  opinions  in  reference  to  him 
is  instantaneously  allayed;  personal 
feelings,  if  not  quenched,  are  repressed 
and  hushed ;  and,  like  the  heroism  of 
the  triumphant  warrior,  when  he  is 
canght  by  the  anxious  eye  emerging  un- 
scathed h-om  the  battle  and  the  smoke, 
his  merits  appear  now  unclouded  and 
confessed.  Such,  we  believe,  is  the 
general  feeling  among  the  members  of 
his  own  profession  in  regard  to  the 
author  of  the  valuable  work  now  be- 
fore us.  Snatched  suddenly  from  the 
midst  of  his  labours,  before  the  third 
edition  of  his  Materia  Medico  was 
completed,  there  are  few  in  any  way 
familiar  with  the  subject  who  will 
not  regret  ^he  sudden  extinction  of  so 
much  learning,  and,  apart  from  all 
private  considerations,  that  the  world 
should  have  so  prematurely  lost  the 
benefits  of  his  ripening  judgment  and 
experience,  and  the  results  of  his 
extended  reading  and  research.  Yet 
how  many  precious  cabinets  of  col- 
lected knowledge  do  we  see  thus 
hurriedly  scaled  up  for  ever!  How 
often,  when  a  man  appears  to  have 
reached  that  condition  of  mental  cul- 
ture and  accumulated  information,  in 
which  he  is  fitted  to  do  the  most  for 


the  advancement  of  learning,  or  for 
promoting  the  material  comfort  of  bis 
fellows,  how  often  does  the  cold  hand 
suddenly  and  mysteriously  paralyse 
and  stop  him  I  He  has  been  per- 
mitted to  add  only  a  small  burden  of 
earth  to  the  rising  mound  of  intel- 
lectual elevation,  scarcely  enoogb  to 
signify  to  aftercomers  that  his  band  has 
laboured  at  the  work.  Nevertheless, 
he  may  have  shown  a  new  way  of 
advancing,  in  some  sense,  so  that  to 
others  the  toil  is  easier  and  the  progress 
faster,  because  he  has  gone  berore. 
The  more,  however,  the  true-hearted 
worker  in  the  cause  of  progressive 
science  becomes  familiar  with  its 
actual  condition  and  its  great  future, 
the  more  he  becomes  satisfied  also  of 
the  vanity  of  attempting  to  associate 
with  an  individual  name  the  merit  of 
this  or  that  advance — the  more  ear- 
nestly he  trains  himself  to  find  the 
best  reward  for  individual  attempts  in 
the  growing  conquests  and  dimensions 
of  the  field  he  cultivates,  and  in  the 
consciousness  that  he  has  not  been 
unhelpful  in  widening  its  domain. 
Such  a  consciousness  Dr  Fereira 
might  well  entertain,  and  we  trust  he 
found  in  it  something  to  alleviate  the 
regrets  the  best  of  us  naturally  feel, 
when  comp>elied  to  leave  a  favourite 
task  unfinished. 
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We  should  be  forsakbg  widely  the 
field  we  usaally  occupy,  were  we  to 
attempt  to  lay  before  our. readers  any 
analysis  of  a  work  so  elaborate  and 
80  purely  professional  as  this  of  Dr 
Pereira.  We  propose,  however,  to 
take  it  as  our  text-book,  in  consider- 
ing a  subject  of  great  general  interest 
— one  scarcely  of  more  importance  to 
the  professional  physician  than  it  is  to 
the  physiologist,  the  psychologist,  and 
the  economical  statist.  The  book  ia  re- 
plete with  scattered  information  on  the 
subject  of  the  Narcotics  we  Indulge  in^ 
and  some  of  this  we  propose  to  bring 
together  in  the  present  article.  And 
among  other  sources  from  which  we 
mean  to  draw  the  materials  necessary 
to  our  purpose,  are  the  Confessions  If 
an  Engiisft  Ojnunt' Eater ^  long,  long 
ago  noticed  in  our  pages,  bat,  to  us 
who  have  been  reading  it  to-day,  as 
fresh  and  new  as  ever — as  full  of  in- 
terest, as  suggestive  of  profound  re- 
flection. We  who  are  ourselves  some- 
what scientific,  can  scarce  restrain  a 
selfish  sigh  when  we  think  how  fresh 
and  new,  how  sure  of  human  sym- 
pathy this  actual  burning  experience 
of  a  living  man  will  continue  to  be 
when  the  heavy  and  toilsome  tomes 
of  Pereira  shall  have  become  mere  re- 
cords of  the  progress  of  science,  and 
be  turned  up  only  to  illustrate  the  igno- 
rance of  the  most  learned  or  trusted 
in  their  professions  about  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  centnry. 

In  ministering  fully  to  bis  natural 
wants,  man  passes  through  three  suc- 
cessive stages.  First,  the  necessities 
of  bis  material  existence  arc  provided 
for ;  next,  his  cares  are  assuaged  and 
for  tho  time  bani^thed;  and  lastly,  bis 
enjoyments,  intellectual  and  animal,are 
multiplied  and  for  the  time  exalted. 
Beef  and  bread  represent  the  means 
by  which,  in  every  country,  the  first 
end  is  attained;  fermented  liquors  help 
ns  to  the  second ;  and  the  third  we 
reach  by  the  aid  of  narcotics. 

When  we  examine,  in  a  chemical 
sen^e,  the  animal  and  vegetable  pro- 
ductions which  in  a  thousand  varied 
forms,  among  various  nations,  take  the 
place  of  the  beef  and  podding  of  the 
Englbhman  in  supplying  the  first  ne- 
cessities of  our  nature,  we  are  struck 
with  the  remarkable  general  similarity 
which  prevails  among  them  naturally, 
or  which  tbey*are  miule  to  assume  by 


the  artifices  of  cookery,  before  they 
are  conveyed  into  the  stomach.  And 
we  exclaim,  in  irrepressible  wonder, 
**by  what  universal  instinct  is  it  that, 
under  so  many  varied  conditions  of 
climate  and  of  natural  vegetation,  the 
experience  of  man  has  led  him  every- 
where so  nicely  to  adjust  the  chemical 
constitution  of  the  staple  forms  of  his 
diet  to  the  chemical  wants  of  his  living 
body  ?  " 

Nor  is  the  lightening  of  care  less 
widely  and  extensively  attained. 
Savage  and  civilised  tribes,  near  and 
remote—the  houseless  barbarian  wan- 
derer, the  settled  peasant,  and  the 
skiUed  citizen — all  have  found,  without 
intercommunion,  through  some  com- 
mon and  instinctive  process,  the  art 
of  preparing  fermented  drinks,  and  of 
procuring  for  themselves  the  enjoy- 
ments and  miseries  of  intoxication. 
The  juice  of  the  cocoa-nut  tree  yields 
its  toddy  wherever  this  valuable  palm 
can  be  made  to  grow.  Another  palm 
aflbrds  a  fermented  wine  on  the  An- 
dean slopes  of  Chili— the  sugar  palm 
intoxicates  in  the  Indian  Archipelago, 
and  among  the  Moluccas  and  Philip- 

Eines — while  the  best  palm  wine  of  all 
I  prepared  from  the  sap  of  the  oil- 
palms  of  the  African  coast.  In  Mexico 
the  American  aloe  {Agave  Americana) 
gave  its  much-loved  pulque^  and  pro- 
bably also  its  ardent  brandy,  long 
before  Cortez  invaded  the  ancient 
monarchy  of  the  Aztecs.  Fruits  sup- 
ply the  cider,  the  perry  and  the  wine, 
of  many  civilised  regions — barley  and 
the  cereal  grains  the  beer  and  brandy 
of  others;  while  the  milk  of  their 
breeding  mares  supplies  at  will  to 
the  wandering  Tartar,  either  a  mild 
exhilarating  drink,  or  an  ardently  in- 
toxicating spirit.  And  to  our  wonder 
at  the  wide  prevalence  of  this  taste, 
and  our  surprise  at  the  success  with 
which,  in  so  many  different  ways, 
mankind  has  been  able  to  gratify  it, 
the  chemist  adds  a  new  wonder  and 
BUjirise  when  he  tells  us,  that  as  in 
the  case  of  his  food,  so  in  preparing 
hus  intoxicating  drinks,  man  has 
ererywherc  come  to  the  same  result. 
His  fermented  liquors,  wherever  and 
firom  whatever  substances  prepared, 
all  contain  the  same  exciting  alcohol, 
producing  evenrwhere,  upon  every 
iiamao  Mng,  the  same  eihiliratlng 
effBCtal 
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It  is  somewhat  different  as  regards 
■the  next  stage  of  baman  wants — the 
exalted  stage  which  we  arrive  at  bj 
the  aid  of  narcotics.  Of  these  narcotics, 
it  is  remarkable  that  almost  every 
country  or  tribe  has  its  own — either 
aboriginal  or  imported — so  that  the 
imivmal  instinct  has  led  somehow  or 
other  to  the  universal  supply  of  this 
want  also. 

The  aborigines  of  Central  America 
rolled  up  the  tobacco  leaf,  and  dreamed 
away  their  lives  in  smoky  reveries, 
ages  before  Colambns  was  bom,  or 
the  colonists  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
brought  it  within  the  chaste  precincts 
<tf  the  Elizabethan  court.  The  coca 
leaf,  now  the  comfort  and  strength  of 
the  Peruvian  muletero,  was  chewed 
as  he  does  it,  in  far  remote  times, 
and  among  the  same  mountains,  by 
the  Indian  natives  whose  blood  he 
inherits.  The  use  of  opium  and  hemp, 
and  the  betel  nut,  among  eastern 
Asiatics,  mounts  up  to  the  times  of 
most  fabulous  antiquity,  as  probably 
does  that  of  the  pepper  tribe  in  the 
South  Sea  Islands  and  the  Indian 
archipelago;  while  in  northern  £u- 
Tope  the  hop,  and  in  Tartary  the 
narcotic  fungus,  have  been  in  use 
from  time  immemorial.  In  all  these 
countries  the  wished- for  end  has  been 
attained,  as  in  the  case  of  intoxicat- 
ing drinks,  by  different  means;  but 
the  precise  effect  upon  the  system,  by 
the  use  of  each  substance,  has  not, 
in  this  case,  been  the  same.  On 
the  contrary,  tobacco,  and  coca,  and 
opium,  and  hemp,  and  tlie  hop,  and 
Cocculus  indicus,  and  the  toadstool, 
each  exercise  an  influence  upon  the 
human  frame,  which  is  peculiar  to  it- 
self, and  which  in  many  respects  is 
full  of  interest,  and  dc!<ervtng  of  pro- 
found study.  These  differences  we 
80  far  know  to  arise  from  the  active 
substances  they  severally  contain  be- 
ing chemically  different. 

I.  Tobacco. — Of  all  the  narcotics 
we  have  mentioned,  tobacco  is  in  use 
over  the  largest  area,  and  by  the 
greatest  number  of  people.  Opium 
comes  next  to  it ;  and  the  hemp  plant 
oocopies  the  third  place. 

The  tobacco  plant  is  indigenous  to 
tropical  America,  whence  it  was  intro- 
duced into  Spain  and  France  in  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  by 


the  Spaniards,  and  into  England  half 
a  century  later  (1586)  by  Sir  Francis 
Drake.  Since  that  time,  both  the  use 
and  the  cultivation  of  the  plant  have 
spread  over  a  large  portion  of  the 
globe.  Besides  the  different  parts  of 
America,  including  Canada,  New 
Brunswick,  the  United  States,  Mexi- 
co, the  Western  coast,  the  Spanish 
main,  Brazil,  Cuba,  St  Domingo,  Tri- 
nidad, &c.,  it  has  spread  in  the  East 
into  Turkey,  Persia,  India,  China, 
Australia,  the  Philippine  Islands,  and 
Japan.  It  has  been  raised  with  suc- 
cess also  in  nearly  every  country  of 
Europe;  while  in  Africa  it  is  culti- 
vated in  Egypt,  Algeria,  in  the  Ca- 
naries, on  the  Western  coast,  and  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  is,  indeed, 
among  narcotics,  what  the  potato  is 
among  food- plants — the  most  exten- 
sively cultivated,  the  most  hardy,  and 
the  most  tolerant  of  changes  in  tem- 
perature, altitude,  and  general  climate. 

We  need  scarcely  remark,  that  the 
use  of  the  plant  has  become  not  less 
universal  than  its  cultivation.  In 
America  it  is  met  with  everywhere^ 
and  the  consumption  is  enormous.  In 
Enrope,  from  the  plains  of  sunny  Cas- 
tile to  the  frozen  Archangel,  the  pipe 
and  the  cigar  are  a  common  solace 
among  all  ranks  and  conditions.  In 
vain  was  the  use  of  it  prohibited  in 
Rassia,  and  the  knout  threatened  for 
the  first  offence,  and  death  for  the 
second.  In  vain  Pope  Urban  VIU. 
thundered  out  his  ball  against  it.  In 
vain  our  own  James  I.  wrote  his 
"  Counterblaste  to  Tobacco."  Oppo- 
sition only  excited  more  general  atten- 
tion to  the  plant,  awakened  curiosity 
regarding  it,  and  promoted  its  con- 
sumption. 

So  in  the  East — the  priests  and  sul- 
tans of  Turkey  and  Persia  declared 
smoking  a  sin  against  their  holy  reli- 
gion, yet  nevertheless  the  Turks  and 
Persians  became  the  greatest  smokers 
in  the  world.  In  Turkey  the  pipe  is 
perpetually  in  the  mouth ;  in  India 
all  classes  and  both  sexes  smoke ;  in 
China  the  practice  is  so  universal 
that  ^^  every  female,  from  the  age  of 
eight  or  nine  years,  wears  as  an  ap- 
pendage-to  her  dress  a  small  silken 
pocket,  to  hold  tobacco  and  a  pipe." 
It  is  even  argued  by  Pallas  that  the 
extensive  prevalence  of  the  practice 
in  Asia,    and   especially  in  China» 
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proves  tbe  use  of  tobacco  for  smoking 
to  be  more  ancient  than  the  discovery 
of  the  New  World.  "  Amongst  the 
Chinese,**  he  says,  ^^  and  amongst  the 
Mongol  tribes  who  had  the  most  in- 
tercourse with  them,  the  custom  of 
smoking  is  so  general,  so  frequent, 
and  has  become  so  indispensable  a 
luxury ;  the  tobacco  purse  affixed  to 
their  belt  so  necessary  an  article  of 
dress;  the  form  of  the  pipes,  from 
which  the  Dutch  seem  to  have  taken 
the  model  of  theirs,  so  original ;  and, 
lastly,  the  preparation  of  the  yellow 
leaves,  which  are  merely  rubbed  to 
pieces  and  then  put  into  the  pipe,  so 
peculiar — that  they  could  not  possibly 
•derive  all  this  from  America  by  way 
of  Europe,  especially  as  India,  where 
the  practice  of  smoking  is  not  so  ge- 
neral, intervenes  between  Persia  and 
China."  * 

Leaving  this  question  of  its  origin, 
the  reader  will  not  be  surprised,  when 
he  considera  how  widely  the  practice 
of  smoking  prevails,  that  the  total 
produce  of  tobacco  grown  on  the  face 
of  the  globe  has  been  calculated  by 
Mr  Crawfurd  to  amount  to  the  enor- 
mous quantity  of  two  millions  of  tons. 
The  comparative  magnitude  of  this 
quantity  will  strike  the  reader  more 
forcibly,  when  we  state  that  the  whole 
of  the  wheat  consumed  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Great  Britain — estimating  it 
at  a  quarter  a-head,  or  in  round  num- 
bers at  twenty  millions  of  quarters — 
weighs  only  four  and  one-third  mil- 
lions of  tons;  so  that  the  tobacco 
yearly  raised  for  the  gratification  of 
this  one  form  of  the  narcotic  appetite 
weighs  as  much  as  the  wheat  con- 
sumed by  ten  millions  of  Englishmen. 
And  reckoning  it  at  only  double  the 
market  value  of  wheat,  or  twopence 
and  a  fraction  per  pound,  it  is  worth 
in  money  as  much  as  all  the  wheat 
eaten  in  Great  Britain. 

She  largest  producers,  and  pro- 
ly  the  largest  consumers,  of  to- 
bacco, are  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica. The  annual  production,  at  the 
last  two  decennial  periods  of  their  cen- 
8ns  returns,  was  estimated  at 
1840,  .  .  .  219,163,319  lb. 
1850,    .     .    .     199,752,646   „ 

being  about  one-twentieth  part  of  the 
whole  supposed  produce  of  the  globe. 


we  indulge  in,  \A^Z* 

One  of  the  remarkable  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  history  of 
tobacco  is,  the  rapidity  with  which 
its  growth  and  comsumption  have  in- 
creased, in  almost  every  country, 
since  the  discovery  of  America.  In 
1662,  the  quantity  raised  in  Virginia 
— the  chief  producer  of  tobacco  on 
the  American  shores  of  the  Atlantic 
— was  only  60,000  lb. ;  and  tbe  quan- 
tity exported  from  that  colony  in 
1689,  only  120,000  lb.  In  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty  years,  the  produce 
has  risen  to  nearly  twice  as  many 
millions.  And  the  extension  of  its  use 
in  our  own  country  may  be  inferred 
from  the  facts  that,  in  the  above  year 
of  1689,  the  total  importation  was 
120,000  lb.  of  Virginian  tobacco,  part 
of  which  was  probably  re-exported  ; 
while,  in  1852,  the  quantity  entered 
for  home  consumption  amounted  to 

28,658,763  lb. 

being  something  over  a  pound  per 
bead  of  the  whole  population ;  and  to 
this  must  be  added  the  large  quantity 
of  contraband  tobacco,  which  the 
heavy  duty  of  3s.  per  IST  tempts  the 
smuggler  to  introduce.  Tbe  whole 
duty  levied  on  the  above  quantity  in 
1852,  was  £4,560,741,  which  is  equal 
to  a  poll-tax  of  3s.  a  head. 

Tobacco,  as  every  child  among  us 
now  knows,  is  used  for  Smoking,  for 
chewing,  and  for  snuffing.  The  se- 
cond of  these  practices  is,  in  many 
respects,  the  most*"  disgusting,  and  is 
now  rarely  seen  in  this  country,  ex- 
cept among  seafaring  men.  On  ship- 
board, smoking  is  tdways  dangerous, 
and  often  forbidden ;  while  snuffing  is 
expensive  and  inconvenient ;  so  that, 
if  the  weed  must  be  nsed,  tbe  prac- 
tice of  chewing  it  can  alone  be  re- 
sorted to. 

For  the  smoker  and  chewer  it  is 
prepared  in  various  forms,  and  sold 
under  different  names.  The  dried 
leaves,  coarsely  broken,  are  sold  as 
canaster  or  knaster.  When  moisten- 
ed, compressed,  and  cut  into  fine 
threads,  they  form  cut  or  shag  to- 
bacco. Moistened  with  molasses  or 
with  syrup,  and  pressed  into  cakes, 
they  are  called  cavendish  and  negro- 
head,  and  are  used  indifferently  either 
for  chewing  or  smoking.    Moistened 
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in  the  same  waj,  and  beaten  nntil 
they  are  soft,  and  then  twisted  into  a 
thick  string,  they  form  the  pigtail  or 
twist  of  the  chewer.  Cigars  are 
formed  of  the  dried  leaves,  deprived 
of  their  midribs,  and  rolled  np  into  a 
short  spindle.  When  cnt  straight,  or 
tmncated  at  each  end,  as  is  the  cus- 
tom at  Manilla,  they  are  distinguished 
as  cheroots. 

For  the  snnff- taker,  the  dried  leaves 
are  sprinkled  with  water,  laid  in 
heaps,  and  allowed  to  ferment.  They 
are  then  dried  again,  reduced  to  pow- 
der, and  baked  or  roasted.  The  dry 
SDoffs,  like  the  Scotch  and  Irish,  are 
usually  prepared  from  the  midribs — 
the  rappees,  or  moist  snuffs,  from  the 
soft  part  of  the  leaves.  The  latter 
are  also  variously  scented,  to  suit  the 
taste  of  the  customer. 

Extensively  as  it  is  used,  it  is  sur- 
prising how  very  few  can  state  dis- 
tinctly the  effects  which  tobacco  pro- 
duces—can explain  the  kind  of  plea- 
sure the  use  of  it  gives  them— why 
they  b^an,  and  for  what  reason  they 
continue  the  indulgence.     In  truth, 
few  have  thought  of  these  points — 
have  cared  to  analyse  their  sensations 
when  under  the  narcotic  influence  of 
tobacco — or,  if  they  have  analysed 
them,  would  care  to  tell  truly  what 
kind  of  relief  it  is  which  they  seek  in 
the  use  of  it.    ^^  In  habitual  smokers,** 
says  Dr  Pereira,  "  the  practice,  when 
employed  moderately,  provokes  thirst, 
increases  the  secretion  of  saliva,  and 
produces  a  remarkably  soothing  and 
tranqnillising    effect  on    the   mind, 
which  has  made  it  so  much  admired 
and  adopted  by  all  classes  of  society, 
and  by  all  nations,  civilised  and  bar- 
barons.*'     Taken  in  excess  in  any 
form,  and  especially  by  persons  unac- 
customed to  it,  it  produces  nansea, 
vomiting,  in  some  cases  purging,  uni- 
versal trembling,  staggering,  convul- 
sive   movements,   paralysis,   torpor, 
and  death.    Cases  are  on  record  of 
persons  killing  themselves  by  smok- 
ing seventeen  or  eighteen  pipes  at  a 
sitting.     With  some  constitutions  it 
never  agrees;  but  both  our  author 
and  Dr  Chrbtison  of  Edinburgh  agree 
that  '^no  well- ascertained  ill  effects 
have  been  shown  to  result  from  the 
habitual  practice  of  smoking.**    The 


effects  of  chewing  are  of  a  similar 
kind.  Those  of  snuffing  are  only  less 
in  degree ;  and  the  influence  which  to- 
bacco exercises  in  the  mouth,  in  pro- 
moting the  flow  of  saliva,  &c.,  mani- 
fests itself  when  used  as  snuff  in 
producing  sneezing,  and  in  increasing 
the  discharge  of  mucus  from  the  nose. 
The  excessive  use  of  snuff,  however, 
blunts  the  sense  of  smell,  alters  the 
tone  of  voice,  and  occasionally  pro- 
duces dyspepsia  and  loss  of  appetite. 
In  rarer  cases  it  ultimately  induces 
apoplexy  and  delirium. 

But  it  is  the  soothing  and  tranqnil- 
lising effect  it  has  on  the  mind  for 
which  tobacco  is  chiefly  indulged  in. 
And  amid  the  teasing  paltry  cares,  as 
well  as  the  more  poignant  griefs  of 
life,  what  a  blessing  that  a  mere  ma- 
terial soother  and  tranquilliser  can  be- 
found,  accessible  alike  to  ail — to  the 
desolate  and  the  outcast,  equally  with 
him  who  is  rich  in  a  happy  home  and 
the  felicity  of  sympathising  friends! 
Is  there  any  one  so  sunk  in  happiness 
himseif,  as  to  wonder  that  millions  of 
the  world* chafed  should  flee  to  it  for 
solace?     Yet  the  question  still  re- 
mains which  is  to  bring  out  the  pecu- 
liar characteristic  of  tobacco.     We 
may  take  for  granted  that  it  acts  in 
some  way  upon  the  nervous  system ; 
but  what  is  the  special  effect  of  to- 
bacco on  the  brain  and  nerves,  to 
which  the  pleasing  reverie  it  produces- 
is  to  be  ascribed  ?    ^^  The  pleasure  of 
the  reverie  consequent  on  the  indul- 
gence of  the  pipe  consists,**  according 
to  Dr  Madden,  ^*  in  a  temporary  an- 
nihilation of  thought.     People  really 
cease  to  think  when  they  have  been 
long  smoking.     I  have  asked  Turks 
repeatedly  what  they  have  been  think- 
ing of  during  their  long  smoking  reve- 
ries, and  they  replied,  *  Of  nothing.' 
I  could  not  remind  them  of  a  single 
idea  having  occupied  their  minds; 
and  in  the  consideration  of  the  Turk- 
ish character  there  is  no  more  curious 
circumstance   connected   with    their 
moral  condition.      The    opinion   of 
Locke,  that  the  soul  of  a  waking  man 
is  never  without  thought,  because  it 
is  the  condition  of  being  awake,  is,  in 
my  mind,  contradicted  by  the  waking 
somnambulism,  if  I  may  so  express 
myself,  of  a  Moslem.'*  * 


*  Madden,  Trat^  in  Turkey,  vol.  i.  p.  16. 
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We  concede  Chat  Dr  Madden  might 
find  in  England,  in  Germany,  and  in 
Holland,  many  good  smokers,  who 
would  make  excellent  Moslems  in  his 
sense,  and  who  at  the  close  of  long 
tobaoco  reveries  are  utterly  uncon- 
scious and  innocentof  a  single  thought. 
Yet  we  restrict  our  faith  in  his  opin- 
ion to  the  simple  belief,  that  tobacco, 
with  a  haze  such  as  its  smoke  creates, 
tends  to  soften  down  and  assuage  the 
intensity  of  all  inner  thoughts  or  ex- 
ternal impressions  which  affect  the 
feelings,  and  thus  to  create  a  still  and 
peaceful  repose — such  a  quiet  rest  as 
one  fancies  might  be  found  in  the 
hasy  distance  of  Turner's  landscapes. 
We  deny  that,  in  Europeans  in  gene- 
ral, smoking  puts  an  end  to  intellec- 
toal  exertion.  In  moderation,  our 
own  expwience  is,  that  it  sharpens 
and  strengthens  it;  and  we  doubt 
Yery  much  if  those  learned  Teutonic 
Professors,  who  smoke  all  day,  whose 
stodies  are  perpetually  obscured  by 
the  fumes  of  the  weed,  and  who  are 
even  said  to  smoke=  daring  sleep, 
would  willingly,  or  with  good  temper, 
concede  that  the  heavy  tomes  which 
in  yearly  tiiousands  appear  at  the 
Leipsic  book  fair,  have  aU  been  written 
after  their  authors  had  '^  really  ceased 
to  think.''  Still  it  is  probably  true, 
and  may  be  received  as  the  character- 
istic of  tobaoco  among  narcotics,  that 
its  major  and  first  efiect  is  to  assuage, 
and  allay,  and  soothe  the  system  in 
general;  its  minor^  and  second,  or 
after  efitect,  to  excite  and  invigorate, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  give  steadiness 
«id  fixity  to  the  powers  of  thought. 

The  active  substances,  or  chemical 
ingredients  of  tobacco  or  tobacco 
smoke,  by  which  these  effects  upon 
the  system  are  produced,  are  three  in 


number.  The^r^^  is  a  volatile  oil, 
of  which  about  two  grains  can  be  ob** 
tained  from  a  pound  of  leaves,  by  dis- 
tilling them  with  water.  This  oil  or 
fat  *^  is  solid,  has  the  odour  of  tobacco, 
and  a  bitter  taste.  It  excites  in  the 
tongue  and  throat  a  sensation  similar 
to  that  of  tobacco  smoke ;  and,  when 
swallowed,  gives  rise  to  giddiness,, 
nausea,  and  an  inclination  to  vomit." 
Small  as  the  quantity  is,  therefore, 
which  is  present  in  the  leaf,  this  sub* 
stance  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
ingredients  upon  which  the  effects  of 
tobacco  depend. 

The  second  is  a  volatile  alkali^  as  it 
is  called  by  chemists,  which  is  also 
obtained  by  a  form  of  distillation. 
The  substance  is  liquid,  has  the  odour 
of  tobacco,  an  acrid  burning  taste, 
and  is  possessed  of  narcotic  and  highly 
poisonous  qualities.  In  this  latter 
quality  it  is  scarcely  inferior  to  Pma- 
sic  acid.  The  proportion  of  this  sub- 
stance contained  in  the  leaf  varies 
from  3  to  8  per  cent,  so  that  he  who 
smokes  a  hundred  grains  of  tobacco 
may  draw  into  his  mouth  from  three 
to  eight  grains  of  one  of  the  most 
subtle  of  all  known  poisons.  It  will 
not  be  doubted,  therefore,  that  some 
of  the  effects  of  tobacco  are  to  be  as- 
cribed to  this  peculiar  substance. 

The  third  is  an  oil— an  empyreu- 
matic  oil,  it  is  called — which  does  not 
exist  ready  formed  in  the  natural  leaf, 
but  is  produced  along  with  other  sub- 
stances during  the  burning.  This  is 
supposed  to  be  ^^  the  juice  of  cursed 
hebenon,'*  described  by  Shakspeare  as 
a  disUimeni*  It  is  acrid,  disagreeable 
to  the  taste,  narcotic,  and  so  poison- 
ous that  a  single  drop  on  the  tongoe 
of  a  cat  causes  immediate  convnlsionsy 
and  in  two  minntes  death. 


*  The  eflbotSy  real  or  imaginary,  of  this  "jaice"  aro  thus  deaoribed  :— 

"  Sleeping  within  mine  orehard, 
Mj  onttom  alirayi  of  the  afternoon, 
Upon  m^  Beenz*  hour  thj  uncle  stole, 
With  juice  of  cuned  bebenon  in  a  vial. 
And  in  the  porebei  of  mine  ears  did  pour 
The  leperous  disUlment :  whose  effect 
Holds  such  an  enmitj  with  blood  of  man. 
That,  swift  as  quicksilver,  it  courses  tbroug^h 
The  natural  gates  and  allejs  of  the  bodj ; 
And,  .with  a  sudden  vigour,  it  doth  posset 
And  curd,  like  eager  droppings  into  milk« 
The  thin  and  wholesome  blood :  so  did  it  mine  ; 
And  a  most  instant  tetter  barkM  about, 
Most  lasar^like,  with  vile  and  loathsome  crust, 
AU  mj  smooth  h^djJ'^^SmmUt,  Act  L  scene  v. 
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Of  these  three  active  ingredients 
contained  in  tobacco  smoke,  the  Turk- 
ish and  Indian  pipes,  in  which  the 
smoke  is  made  to  pass  slowly  through 
water,  arrest  a  large  proportion,  and 
therefore  convey  the  air  to  the  mouth 
in  a  milder  form.  The  reservoir  of  the 
German  meerschaums  retains  the 
grosser  portions  of  the  oils,  &c.,  pro- 
OQced  by  burning ;  and  the  long  stem 
of  the  Russian  pipe  has  a  similar  ef- 
fect* The  Dutch  and  English  pipes 
retain  less ;  while  the  cigar,  especially 
when  smoked  to  the  end,  discharges 
emything  into  the  mouth  of  the 
smoker,  and,  when  ho  retains  the  sa- 
liva, gives  him  the  benefit  of  the  united 
action  of  all  the  three  narcotic  sub- 
stances together.  It  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  those  who  have  been 
accustomed  to  smoke  cigars,  especially 
sttch  as  are  made  of  strong  tobacco, 
should  find  any  other  pipe  both  tame 
and  tasteless,  except  the  short  black 
cuUjff  which  has  lately  come  into  fa- 
vour again  among  inveterate  smokers. 

The  chewer  of  tobacco,  it  will  be 
understood  from  the  above  description 
of  its  active  ingredients,  is  not  exposed 
to  the  effects  of  the  oil  which  is  pro- 
doced  during  the  burning.  The 
natural  oil  and  the  volatile  alkali  are 
the  substances  which  act  upon  him. 
The  taker  of  snuff  is  in  the  same  con- 
dition. But  hia  drug  is  still  milder 
than  that  of  the  chewer,  inasmuch  as 
tiie  artificial  drying  or  roasting  to 
which  the  tobacco  is  subjected  in  the 
preparation  of  snuff,  drives  off  a  por- 
tion of  the  natural' volatile  oil,  and  a 
large  part  of  the  volatile  alkali,  and 
thus  renders  it  considerably  less  active 
than  the  natural  leaf. 

In  all  the  properties  by  which  to- 
bacco is  characterised,  the  produce  of 
different  countries  and  districts  is 
found  to  exhibit  very  sensible  differ- 
ences. At  least  eight  or  ten  species, 
and  numerous  varieties,  of  the  plant 
are  cultivated ;  and  the  leaf  of  each 
of  these,  even  where  they  are  all  grown 
in  the  same  locality,  is  found  to  ex* 
hibit  sensible  peculiarities.  To  these 
climate  and  soil  add  each  its  special 
effects ;  while  the  period  of  growth  at 
which  the  leaves  are  gathered,  and  the 
way  in  which  they  are  dried  or  cured, 
exercise  a  well-known  influence  on  the 
quality  of  the  crop.  To  these  causes 
of  diversity  is  owing,  for  the  nuMt 


part,  the  unlike  estimation  in  which 
Virginian,  Cuban,  Brazilian,  Peruvian, 
East  Indian,  Persian,  and  Turkish 
tobaccos  are  held  in  the  market. 

The  chemist  explains  all  the  known 
and  well-marked  diversities  of  quality 
and  flavour  in  the  unadulterated  leaf, 
by  showing  that  each  recognised  va- 
riety of  tobacco  contains  the  active 
ingredients  of  the  leaf  in  a  peculiar 
form  or  proportion;  and  it  is  inter- 
esting to  find  science  in  his  hands  first 
rendering  satisfactory  reasons  for  the 
decisions  of  taste.  Thus,  he  has  shown 
that  the  natural  volatile  oil  does  not 
exist  in  the  green  leaf,  but  is  formed 
during  the  drying,  and  hence  the  rea- 
son why  the  mode  of  curing  affects  the 
strength  and  quality  of  the  dried  leaf. 
Ue  has  also  shown  that  the  propor- 
tion of  the  poisonous  alkali  (niootin) 
is  smallest  (2  per  cent)  in  the  beat 
Havannah,  and  largest  (7  per  cent) 
in  the  Virginian  tobacco,  and  hence  a 
natural  and  sound  reason  for  the  pre- 
ference given  to  the  former  by  the 
smokers  of  cigars. 

As  to  the  lesser  niceties  of  flavonr, 
this  probably  depends  upon  other 
odoriferous  ingredients  not  so  active 
in  their  nature,  or  so  essential  to  the 
leaf  as  those  already  mentioned.  The 
leaves  of  plants,  in  this  respect,  are 
easily  affected  by  a  variety  of  curcum- 
stances,  and  especially  by  the  nature 
of  the  soil  they  grow  in,  and  of  the 
manure  applied  to  them.  Even  to  the 
grosser  senses  of  us  £urop>eans,  it  is 
known,  for  example,  that  pigs*  duns 
carries  its  gout  into  the  tobacco  raised 
by  its  means.  But  the  more  refined 
organs  of  the  Druses  and  Maronitea 
of  Mount  Lebanon  readily  recognise, 
by  the  flavour  of  theur  tobacco,  the 
kind  of  manure  employed  in  its  cul- 
tivation, and  esteem,  above  all  others, 
that  which  has  been  aided  in  its 
growth  by  the  droppings  of  the  goal. 

But  in  countries  where  high  duties 
upon  tobacco  hold  out  a  temptation 
to  fraud,  artificial  flavours  are  given 
by  various  forms  of  adulteration. 
^^  Saccharine  matter  (molasses,  sagar, 
honey,  &c.),  which  is  the  princ^ml 
adulterating  ingredient,  is  said  to  be 
used  both  for  the  purpose  of  adding 
to  the  weight  of  the  tobacco,  and  <n 
rendering  it  more  agreeable.  Vege- 
table leaves  (as  those  of  rhubarb  and 
the  beech),  mosses,  bran,  the  sprout- 
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logs  of  malt,  beet-root  dregs,  liquorice, 
terra  japonica,  rosio,  yellow  ochre, 
fullers'  earth,  sand,  saltpetre,  com- 
mon salt,  sal-ammoniac ''* — such  is  a 
list  of  the  substances  which  have  been 
detected  in  adulterated  tobacco.  How 
many  more  may  be  in  daily  use  for 
the  purpose,  who  can  tell  ?  Is  it  sur- 
prising, therefore,  that  we  should 
meet  with  manufactured  tobacco  pos- 
sessing a  thousand  different  flavours 
for  which  the  chemistry  of  the  natural 
leaf  can  in  no  way  account  ? 

There  are  two  other  circumstances 
in  connection  with  the  history  of  to- 
bacco, which,  because  of  their  econo- 
mical and  social  bearings,  are  pos- 
sessed of  much  interest. 

First,  Every  smoker  must  have  ob- 
served the  quantity  of  ash  he  has  oc- 
casion to  empty  out  of  his  pipe,  or  the 
large  nozzle  he  knocks  off  from  time 
to  time  from  the  burning  end  of  his 
cigar.  This  incombustible  part  is 
equal  to  one -fourth  or  one-fifth  of  the 
whole  weight  of  the  dried  leaf,  and 
consists  of  earthy  or  mineral  matter 
which  the  tobacco  plant  has  drawn 
from  the  soil  on  which  it  has  grown. 
Every  ton,  when  dried,  of  the  tobacco 
leaf  which  is  gathered,  carries  off, 
therefore,  from  four  to  five  hundred- 
weight of  this  mineral  matter  from  the 
soil.  And  as  the  substances  of  which 
the  mineral  matter  consists  are  among 
those  which  are  at  once  most  necessary 
to  vegetation,  and  least  abundant  even 
in  fertile  soils,  it  will  readily  be  under- 
stood that  the  freqnent  gi*owth  and 
removal  of  tobacco  from  the  same  field 
must  gradually  affect  its  fertility,  and 
sooner  or  later  exhaust  it. 

It  has  been,  and  still  is^  to  a  great 
extent,  the  misfortune  of  many  to- 
bacco-growing  regions,  that  this  simple 
deduction  was  unknown  and  un- 
heeded. The  culture  has  been  con- 
tinued year  after  year  upon  virgin 
soils,  tUl  the  best  and  richest  were 
at  last  wearied  and  worn  out,  and 
patches  of  deserted  wilderness  are  at 
length  seen  where  tobacco  planta- 
tions formerly  extended  and  flour- 
ished. Upon  the  Atlantic  borders 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  the 
best  known  modem  instances  of  such 
exhausting  culture  are  to  be  found. 


It  is  one  of  the  triumphs  of  the 
chemistry  of  this  century,  that  it  has 
ascertained  what  the  land  loses  by 
such  imprudent  treatment — what  L» 
the  cause,  therefore,  of  the  barrenness 
that  befalls  it,  and  by  what  new 
management  its  ancient  fertility  may 
be  again  restored. 

Second,  It  is  melancholy  to  think 
that  the  gratification  of  this  narcotic 
instinct  of  man  should  in  some  coun- 
tries— and  especially  in  North  Ame- 
rica, Cuba,  and  Brazil — have  become 
a  source  of  human  misery  in  its  most 
aggravated  forms.  It  was  long  aga 
remarked  of  the  tobacco  culture  by 
President  Jefferson,  in  his  Notes  on 
Virginia,  that  ^Mt  is  a  culture  produc- 
tive of  infinite  wretchedness.  Those 
employed  in  it  are  in  a  continued  state 
of  exertion  beyond  the  powers  of 
nature  to  support.  Little  food  of  any 
kind  is  raised  by  them,  so  that  the 
men  and  animals  on  these  farms  are 
badly  fed,  and  the  earth  is  rapidly  im- 
poverished." f  But  these  words  da 
not  convey  to  the  English  reader  a 
complete  idea  of  the  misery  they  al- 
lude to.  The  men  employed  in  the  cul- 
ture, who  suffer  the  **  infinite  wretch- 
edness,*' are  the  slaves  on  the  planta- 
tions. And  it  Is  melancholy,  as  we 
have  said,  to  think  that  the  gratifica- 
tion of  the  passion  for  tobacco  should 
not  only  have  been  an  early  stimulus 
to  the  extension  of  slavery  in  the 
United  States,  but  should  continue 
still  to  be  one  of  the  props  by  which 
it  is  sustained.  The  exports  of  tobacco 
from  the  United  States  in  the  year 
ending  June  1850,  were  valued  at  ten 
millions  of  dollars.  This  sum  Euro- 
pean smokers  pay  for  the  maintenance 
of  slavery  in  these  states,  besides  what 
they  contribute  for  the  same  purpose 
to  Cuba  and  Brazil.  The  practice  of 
smoking  is  in  itself,  we  believe,  neither 
a  moral  nor  a  social  evil ;  it  is  merely 
the  gratification  of  a  natural  and  uni- 
versal,  as  it  is  an  innocent  instinct. 
Pity  that  such  evils  should  be  per- 
mitted to  flow  from  what  is  in  itself 
so  harmless  I 

II.  The  Hop,  which  may  now 
be  called  the  English  narcotic,  was 
brought  from  the  Low  Countries,  and 


•  Pereira,  p.  1427. 

t  English  edition,  p.  278,  quotad  in  M'Callo€h'8  Commercial  Dictionary,  p.  1^14. 
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is  not  known  to  have  been  nsed  in 
malt  liqnor  in  this  conn  try  till  after 
the  year  1524,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
YIII.  In  1850  the  quantity  of  hops 
grown  in  England  was  21,668  tons, 
paying  a  duty  of  £270,000.  This  is 
snppoied  to  be  a  larger  quantity  than 
is  grown  in  all  the  world  besides. 
Only  98  tons  were  exported  in  that 
year ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  320 
tons  were  imported,  so  that  the  home 
consomption  amonnted  to  21,886 
tons,  or  49  millions  of  pounds ;  being 
two- thirds  more  than  the  weight  of 
the  tobacco  which  we  yearly  consume. 
It  is  the  narcotic  substance,  therefore, 
of  which  England  not  only  grows 
more  and  consumes  more  than  all  the 
world  besides,  but  of  which  English- 
men consume  more  than  they  do  of 
any  other  substance  of  the  same 
class. 
And  who  that  has  visited  the  hop 

Sronnds  of  Kent  and  Surrey  in  the 
owering  season,  will  ever  forget  the 
beauty  and  grace  of  this  charming 
plant?  Climbing  the  tall  poles,  and 
circling  them  with  its  clasping  tendrils, 
it  hides  the  formality  and  stiffbess  of 
the  tree  that  supports  It  among  the 
exuberant  profusion  of  its  clustering 
flowers.  Waving  and  drooping  in 
easy  motion  with  every  tiny  breath 
that  stirs  them,  and  hanging  in  curved 
wreaths  from  pole  to  pole,  the  hop- 
bines dance  and  glitter  beneath  the 
bright  English  sun — the  picture  of  a 
true  English  vineyard,  which  neither 
the  Rhine  nor  the  Rhone  can  equal, 
and  only  Italy,  where  her  vines  climb 
the  freest,  can  surpass. 

The  hop  **joyeth  in  a  fat  and  fruit- 
ful ground,'*  as  old  Gerard  hath  it 
(1596).  "  It  prospereth  the  better  by 
manuring.*'  And  few  spots  surpass, 
either  in  natural  fertility  or  in  artifi- 
cial richness,  the  hop  lands  of  Surrey, 
which  lie  along  the  out-crop  of  the 
green  sand  measures  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Famham.  Natural!  v  rich  to 
an  extraordinary  degree  in  the  mine- 
ral food  of  plants,  the  soils  in  this  lo- 
cality have  been  famed  for  centuries 
for  the  growth  of  hops;  and  with  a 
view  to  this  culture  alone,  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  the  best  portions  sell  as  high 
as  £500  an  acre.  And  the  highe$i 
Scotch  fturmer— the  most  liberal  of 


manure — will  find  himself  outdone  by 
the  hop-growers  of  Kent  and  Surrey, 
An  average  of  ten  pounds  an  acre  for 
manure  over  a  hundred  acres  of  hops, 
makes  this  branch  of  farming  the  most 
liberal,  the  most  remarkable,  and  the 
most  expensive  of  any  in  England. 

This  mode  of  managing  the  hop, 
and  the  peculiar  value  and  rarity  of 
hop  land,  were  known  very  early. 
They  form  parts  of  its  history  which 
were  probably  imported  with  the  plant 
itself.  Tusser,  who  lived  in  Henry 
VIII.'s  time,  and  in  the  reigns  of  his 
three  children,  in  his  Points  of  HuS' 
handry  thus  speaks  of  the  hop : — 

^  Choose  soil  for  the  hop  of  the  rottonett 

mould, 
Well-dooDgcd  and  wrought  as  a  garden-plot 

should : 
Not  far  from  the  water  (but  not  ovorflonne). 
This  lesson  well  noted,  is  meet  to  be  known*. 

The  sun  in  the  south,  or  else  southlie  and 

west, 
Is  joj  to  the  hop  as  welcommed  ghest ; 
But  wind  in  the  north,  or  else  northerly  eatt^ 
To  hop  is  as  ill  as  fray  in  a  feast. 

Meet  plot  for  a  hop* yard,  once  found  as  is  told» 
Make  thereof  account,  as  of  jewel  of  gold  ; 
Now  diff  it  and  leave  it,  the  sun  for  to  bamt. 
And  afterwards  fense  it,  to  serve  for  that 

turne.  . 
The  hop  for  his  profit,  I  thus  do  exalt : 
It  stren^theneth  drink,  and  favoureth  malt ; 
And  beinff  well  brewed,  long  kep  it  will  lasiL 
And  drawing  abide,  if  ye  draw  not  too  Cut."* 

The  hops  of  commerce  consist  of  the 
female  flowers  and  seeds  of  the  humu^ 
lus  lupulus^  or  common  hop  plant. 
Their  principal  consumption  is  m  the 
manufacture  of  beer,  to  which  they 
give  a  pleasant,  bitter,  aromatic  fla- 
vour, and  tonic  properties.  Part  of  the 
soporific  quality  of  beer  also  is  ascribed 
to  the  hops,  and  they  are  supposed  by 
their  chemical  properties  to  check  the 
tendency  to  become  sour.  The  active 
principles  in  the  hop  consist  of  a  vola- 
tile oil,  and  a  peculiar  bitter  principle 
to  which  the  name  otlupulin  is  given. 

When  the  hop  flowers  are  distilled 
with  water,  they  yield  as  much  aa 
eight  per  cent  of  their  weight  of  a 
volatile  oil,  which  has  a  brownish 
yellow  colour,  a  strong  smell  of  hops, 
and  a  slightly  bitter  taste.  In  this 
*'  oil  of  hops"  it  has  hitherto  been 
supposed  that  a  portion  of  the  narcotic 
influence  of  the  flowers  resided,  but 


*  Fi9€  ffmmdr^  Pmnii  of  Qood  Husbmndfj.    London  ediUon  of  1812,  p.  167. 
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recent  experiments  render  this  opinion 
doabtfnl.  It  is  probable  that  in  the 
case  both  of  tobacco  and  of  the  hop,  a 
volatile  substance  distils  over  in  small 
quantity  along  with  the  oil,  which 
has  not  hitherto  been  examined  sepa- 
rately, and  in  which  the  narcotic  virtue 
resides.  This  is  rendered  probable  by 
the  fact  that  the  rectified  hop  oil  is 
not  possessed  of  narcotic  properties. 

The  hop  has  long  been  celebrated 
for  its  sleep- giving  qualities.  To  the 
weary  and  wakeful,  the  hop- pillow 
has  often  given  refreshing  rest,  when 
every  other  sleep-producer  had  failed. 
It  is  to  the  escape,  in  minute  quantity, 
of  the  volatile  narcotic  substance  we 
have  spoken  of,  that  this  soporific 
effect  of  the  flowers  is  most  probably 
to  be  ascribed. 

Besides  the  oil  and  other  volatile 
matter  which  distil  from  them,  the  hop 
flowers,  and  especially  the  fine  pow- 
dery grains  or  dust  which,  by  rubbing, 
can  be  separated  from  them,  yield  to 
alcohol  a  bitter  principle  (lupulin) 
and  a  resinous  substance,  both  in  con- 
siderable proportion.  In  a  common 
tincture  of  hops  these  substances  are 
contained.  Tboy  are  aromatic  and 
tonic,  and  impart  their  own  qualities 
to  our  beer.  They  are  also  soothing, 
tranquillising,  and  in  a  slight  degree 
sedative  and  soporific,  in  which  pro- 
perties well-hopped  beer  also  resem- 
bles them.  It  is  certain  that  hops 
possess  a  narcotic  virtue  which  beer 
derives  from  them  ;*  but  in  what  part 
of  the  female  flower,  or  in  what  pecu- 
liar chemical  compound  this  narcotic 
property  chiefly  resides,  is  still  a  mat- 
ter of  doubt. 

To  the  general  reader  it  may  appear 
remarkable,  that  the  chemistry  of  a 
vegetable  production,  in  such  exten- 
sive use  as  the  hop,  should  still  be  so 
imperfect--onr  knowledge  of  its  nature 
and  composition  so  unsatisfactory. 
But  the  well-read  chemist,  who  knows 
how  wide  the  field  of  chemical  re- 
search is,  and  how  rapidly  our  know- 


ledge of  it,  as  a  whole,  is  progressing, 
will  feel  no  surprise.  He  may  wish 
to  see  all  such  obscurities  and  diffi- 
culties cleared  away,  but  he  will  feel 
inclined  rather  to  thank  and  praise 
the  many  ardent  and  devoted  men, 
now  labouiing  in  this  department,  for 
what  they  are  doing,  than  to  blame 
them  for  being  obliged  to  leave  a  part 
of  the  extensive  field  for  the  present 
uncultivated. 

Amonglargdly  used  narcotics,  there- 
fore, especially  in  England,  the  hop  is 
to  be  placed.  It  differs,  however,  from 
all  the  others  we  have  mentioned,  in 
beuig  rarely  employed  alone  except 
medicinally.  It  is  added  to  infusions 
like  that  of  malt,  to  impart  flavour, 
taste,  and  narcotic  virtues.  Used  in 
this  way,  it  is  unquestionably  one  of 
the  sources  of  that  pleasing  excitement, 
gentle  intoxication,  and  healthy  tonic 
action,  which  well-hopped  beer  is 
known  to  produce  upon  those  who 
drink  it.  Other  common  vegetable 
productions  will  give  the  bitter  flavour 
to  malt  liquor.  Horehound  and  worm- 
wood, and  gentian  and  quassia  and 
strychnia,  and  the  grains  of  paradise, 
and  chicory,  and  various  other  plants, 
have  been  used  to  replace  or  supplant 
the  hop.  But  none  are  known  to  ap- 
proach it  in  imparting  those  peculiar 
qualities  which  have  given  the  bitter 
beer  of  the  present  day  so  well-merit- 
ed a  reputation. 

Among  our  working  classes,  it  is 
true,  in  the  porters  and  humbler  beers 
they  consume  and  prefer,  the  Coccuhu 
imHcus  finds  a  degree  of  favour  which 
has  caused  it,  to  a  considerable  degree, 
to  take  the  place  of  the  hop.  This 
singular  berry  possesses  an  intoxicat- 
ing property,  and  not  only  replaces 
the  hop  by  its  bitterness,  but  to  a 
certain  extent  also  supplies  the  defi- 
ciency of  malt.  To  weak  extracts  of 
malt  it  gives  a  richness  and/ii^teM  in 
the  mouthy  which  usually  imply  the 
presence  of  much  mdt,  with  a  bitter- 
ness which  enables  the  brewer  to 


*  AlcwKS  the  name  given  to  unhopped  malt-liquor  before  the  use  of  hops  was  intro- 
duced. When  hops  were  added,  it  was  called  bicTf  by  way  of  distinction,  I  suppose, 
because  we  imported  the  custom  from  the  Low  Countries,  where  the  word  beer  was, 
and  is  still,  in  common  use.  Ground  ivy  (OUehoma  hederacea)^  called  also  alehoof 
and  tunhoof,  was  generally  employed  for  preserving  ale  before  the  use  of  hops  was 
known.  "  The  manifold  virtues  in  hops,"  says  Gerard  in  1596,  *'  do  manifestly  argue 
the  holesomeuess  of  hurt  above  aZ«,  for  the  hops  rather  make  it  physicall  drink  to 
keep  the  body  in  health,  than  an  ordinary  drink  for  the  quenehing  of  ooc  thirst*" 
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withhold  one- third  of  his  hops,  and  a 
colonr  which  aids  him  in  the  darken- 
ing of  his  porter.    The  middle  classes 
in  England  prefer  the  thin  wine-like 
bitter  beer.    The  skilled  labourers  in 
^e    mannfaoturing    districts   prefer 
what  is  rich,  fall,  and  snbstantial  in 
the  month.     With    a  view  to  their 
taste,  it  is  too  often  dragged  with 
the  Coccuhu  indicus  by  disreputable 
bMwers;   and    mnch    of    the   very 
beastly  intoxication  which  the  con- 
sumption of  malt  liqnor  in  England 
produces,  is  probably  due  to  this  per- 
Bidous  admixture.    So  powerful  is 
tbe  effect  of  this  berry  on  the  apparent 
richness  of  beer,  that  a  single  pound 
produces  an  equal  effect  with  a  bag 
of  malt.     The  temptation  to  use  it, 
therefore,  is  very  strong.    The  quan- 
tity imported  in  1860  was  2359  cwt., 
equal  to  a  hundred  and  twelve  times 
as  many  bags  of  malt ;  and  although 
we  cannot  strictly  class  it  among  tbe 
narcotics  we  voluntarily  indulge  in,  it 
may  certainly  be  described  as  one 
io  which  thousands  of  the  humbler 
cimsses  are  compelled  to  indulge. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  men 
carry  with  them  their  early  tastes  to 
whatever  new  climate  or  region  they 
go.  The  love  of  beer  and  hops  has 
been  planted  by  Englishmen  in  Ame- 
rica. It  has  accompanied  them  to 
their  new  empires  in  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  and  the  Cape.  In  the  hot 
East  their  home  taste  remains'  un- 
qnenched,  and  the  pale  ale  of  England 
follows  them  to  remotest  India.  Who 
can  tell  to  whatexten  t  the  use  of  the  hop 
may  become  naturalised,  through^their 
means,  in  these  far-off  regions  ?  Who 
can  predict  that,  inoculated  into  its 
milderinfluence,  the  devotees  of  opium 
and  the  intoxicating  hemp  may  not 
hereafter  be  induced  to  abandon  their 
hereditary  drugs,  and  to  substitute  the 
foreign  hop  in  their  place  ?  From  such 
a  change  in  one  article  of  consump- 
tion, how  great  a  change  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  people  might  we  not  anti- 
oipate? 

This  leads  us  to  remark,  that  we 
cannot  as  yet  very  well  explain  in 


what  way  and  to  what  extent  the  use 
of  prevailing  narcotics  is  connected, 
as  cause  or  effect,  with  peculiarities  in 
national  character.      But  there  can 
no  longer  be  any  doubt  that  the  sooth- 
ers and  exciters  we  indulge  in,  in 
some  measure  as  the  luxuries  of  llfo, 
though  sought  for  at  first  merely  to 
gratify  a  natural  craving,  do  after-^ 
wards  gradually  but  sensibly  modify 
the  individual  character.    And  where 
the  use  is  general  and  extended,  the 
influence  of  course  afifects  in  time  the 
whole  people.    It  is  a  problem  of  in- 
terest to  the  legislator,  not  less  than 
to  the  physiologist  and  psychologist, 
to  ascertain  how  far  and  in  what  di- 
rection such  a  reaction  can  go — how 
mnch  of  the  actual  tastes,  habits,  and 
character  of  existing  nations  has  been 
created  by  the  prolonged  consumption 
of  the  fashionable  and  prevailing  formi 
of  narcotics  in  use  among  them  respec- 
tively, and  how  far  tastes  and  habits 
have  been  modified  by  the  changes  m 
tiiese  forms  which  have  been  introduced 
and  adopted  within  historic  times.  The 
reader  will  readily  perceive  that  this 
inquiry  has  in  it  a  valid  importance 
quite  distinct  from  that  which  attaches 
itself  to  the  supposed  influence  of  the 
different  varieties  of  intoxicating  fer- 
mented drinks  in  use  in  different  conn- 
tries.    The  latter,  as  we  have  said, 
all  contain  the  same  intoxicating  prin- 
ciple, and  so  far,  therefore,  exercise  a 
common  influence  upon  all  who  con- 
sume them .    But  the  narcotics  now  in 
use  owe  their  effects  to  substances 
which  in  each,  so  far  as  is  known,  are 
chemically  different  ftom  those  which 
are  contained  in  every  one  of  the 
others.  They  must  exercise,  therefore^ 
each  a  different  physiological  effSsct 
upon  the  system,  and,  if  their  iaAor 
ence,  as  we  suppose,  extend  so  fiu*, 
must  each  in  a  special  way  modify  also 
the  constitution,  the  habits,  and  the 
character. 

Our  space  does  not  permit  us,  in 
the  present  Number,  to  speak  of  the  use 
of  opium  and  hemp  ;  we  shall  retnnt 
to  these  extensively  consumed  drugs 
on  a  future  occasion. 
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We  here  associate  two  books  which 
have  little  in  common  beyond  their 
relation  to  the  same  region  and  races 
of  men ;  the  one  is  chiefly  scientific 
and  statistical,  the  other  deals  largely 
in  the  characteristic  and  romantic. 
Dr  Weddell,  physician  and  natnralist, 
and  member  of  various  scientific  so- 
cieties and  commissions,  who  had 
previously  travelled  in  and  written 
of  certain  districts  in  South  America, 
was  induced,  two  years  ago,  once 
more  to  cross  the  Line,  bound  for 
Bolivia.  His  former  journey  had  had 
a  purely  botanical  object:  he  had 
gone  to  make  acquaintance  with  the 
trees  which  produce  the  Peruvian 
bark.  His  researches  were  crowned 
with  success ;  but  he  was  attacked  with 
fever  and  dysentery,  and  quitted  the 
unwholesome  shores,  vowing  never 
to  revisit  them.  A  handful  of  sand 
which  he  carried  away  with  him 
caused  him  to  break  through  his  reso- 
lution. Deposited  in  the  Museum  of 
Natural  History  at  Paris,  it  attracted 
attention  by  the  beauty  of  the  golden 
spangles  it  contained.  Dr  Weddell 
again  sailed  for  America,  this  time 
with  a  double  mission.  The  admini- 
strators of  the  Garden  of  Plants  con- 
fided to  him  certain  scientific  re- 
searches ;  and  a  number  of  persons, 
whose  objects  were  more  material, 
commissioned  him  to  examine  and 
obtain  concessions  of  tracts  of  land 
upon  the  Tipuani — a  stream  which, 
rising  amongst  the  snows  of  the  Cor- 
dilleras, flows  over  golden  sands  to 
Its  junction  with  one  of  the  chief  tri- 
butaries of  the  mighty  Amazon. 

Mr  Theodore  Pavie  has  been  a 
great  traveller.  In  the  volume  before 
ns  we  find  him  alternately  in  India, 
Africa,  America,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nile,  on  the  Coromandel  coast,  in  the 
forests  that  fringe  the  Sabine.  His 
book  includes  even  a  Chinese  legend; 
but  that  he  confesses  to  have  derived 
from  a  missionary,  the  companion  of 
one  of  his  voyages.    His  most  inter- 


esting chapters  are  a  series  of  South 
American  sketches — in  the  Pampas, 
Chili,  and  Pern.  He  makes  half  an 
apology  for  having  mingled  fiction 
with  facts  he  himself  witnessed.  The 
system  he  has  pursued  is  perfectly 
allowable,  and  has  been  adopted  by 
many  travellers  of  wider  fame.  We 
may  instance  Sealsfield,  Ruxton,  and 
a  host  of  other  precedents.  Like 
them,  he  has  brought  home  from  his 
distant  wanderings  a  portfolio  of 
rough  sketches,  which  he  has  filled 
up,  coloured,  and  completed  by  his 
own  fireside.  The  landscape,  the 
character,  the  figures,  even  some  of 
the  incidents,  are  true  to  nature  ;  but 
he  has  thrown  in  a  little  artificial 
action,  rendering  the  picture  more 
attractive. 

From  the  Peruvian  port  of  Aricat 
which  he  reached,  via  Southampton 
and  Panama,  in  the  spring  of  1851, 
Dr  Weddell  started  at  once  for  the 
Bolivian  town  of  La  Paz.     After 
passing  Tacna,  where  they  were  de- 
tained for  some  days  by  purchase  of 
mules  and  travelling  stores,  the  doctor 
and  his  two  companions,  Mr  Borniche 
and  Mr  Herrypon  (the  latter  a  civil 
engineer),  soon  found  themselves  in 
the  mountains,  and  suffering  from  the 
painful  sensations  produced  by  the 
great  rarefaction  of  the  air.    This 
effect  of  the  sensible  diminution  of 
the  atmospheric  pressure  upon  the 
circulation  and  respiration  is  there 
called  the  soroche,  and  is  ignorantly 
attributed  by  the  natives  to  metallic 
emanations  from  the  soil.     At  the 
height  of  about  12,000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  the  travellers  came 
to  the  first  apacheta.    In  former  days 
the  Peruvian  Indians,  upon  attaining^ 
with  a  burden,  the  summit  of  a  moun- 
tain, were  accustomed  to  offer  to  their 
god  Pachacamac  the  first  object  that 
met  their  view.    The  custom  was  not 
costly,  for  the  object  was  usually  a 
stone.    They  accompanied  the  offer- 
ing by  several  repetitions  of  the  word 


Voyage  dan*  U  Nord  de  la  Bolivie,  et  daiu  Utpartiet  voisinei  du  Perou,  Par  H. 
A.  Weddell,  M.D.,  &c.  &o.    Paris,  Bertrand  ;  London^  Baillidre.     1853. 

Sc^nei  et  RicUs  dee  Paus  d*Outre-Mer,  Par  Theodore  Pavib.  Paris,  L^vy* 
1853. 
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apachecta^  which  was  a  sort  of  prayer. 
In  time,  this  word,  slightly  altered, 
was  applied  to  the  heaps  of  stooes 
which  the  snperstition  accumnlated, 
and  then  to  the  mountain-peaks  which 
tiiese  heaps  snr mounted.    Apachetas 
are  found  upon  all  elevated  points  of 
Pemvian  roads.   Around  one  of  them, 
ftt  the  summit  of  the  Pass  of  Gualillos 
— estimated  by  Dr  Weddell,  and  by 
Che  English  traveller  Pentland,  to  be 
nearly  15,000  feet  above  the  sea — 
were  numerous  skeletons  of  asses, 
mules,  and  lamas,  which  had  perished 
of  fatigue  on  attaining  that  prodigi- 
ons  elevation.    The  three  Frenchmen 
felt  almost  as  much  inclined  to  lay 
their  own  bones  beside  those  of  the  de- 
funct brutes  as  to  push  on  further ;  but 
they  managed  to  continue  their  route 
over  one  of  those  vast  mountain  plat- 
forms known  as  puha$^  of  which  the 
German  doctor  Tschudi  has  given  so 
striking  an  account.   They  passed  the 
night  in  the  village  of  Tacora,  and  had 
regained  their  wonted  courage  and  ac- 
tivity when  aronsed  next  morning  by 
their  muleteer  with  intelligence  that 
four  vicuRas  were  grazing  close  at 
hand.    Stealing  up  to  them    under 
cover  of  a  wall,  Dr  Weddell  and  Mr 
Herrypon  got  within  fair  shot,  fired, 
and  missed.    Three  of  the  animals 
took  to  flight;  the  fourth  stood  its 
ground,  and  gazed  boldly  at  its  ene- 
mies.   The  doctor,  supposing  that  a 
wound  was  the  cause  of  its  immo- 
bility, quitted    his   cover   and   ap- 
proached the  vicufia.    When  he  got 
within  a  certain  distance,  the  animal 
ran.    It  was  too  late.    The  doctor 
fired  his  second  barrel,  and  the  ball 
broke  its  spine.    It  was  not,  as  Dr 
Weddell  had  supposed,  a  wound  that 
had  deUyed  its  flight.     ''When  a 
herd  of  vicuHas  is  pursued,^'  he  says, 
*'the  most  vigorous  of  the  males, 
who  act  as  chiefs,  invariably  remain 
the  last  upon  the  place  of  danger,  as 
if  to  cover  the  retreat  of  the  others. 
This  is  a  fact  of  which  we  wore  more 
than  once  witnesses  during  our  jour- 
ney, and  hence  it  is  much  easier  to 
obtain  male  than  female  vicuDas.    I 
have  been  twenty  times  within  shot 
of  mides,  but  not  once  of  females. 
The  vicufia  (^Camehts  vkogna  Gmel.) 
is  the  most  numerous  species  (it  and 
the  guanaco)  of  the  camel  tribe  in  the 
New  World.    It  is  met  with  in  all 


the  elevated  regions  of  the  Andes, 
from  the  equator  to  Magellan's  Straits. 
The  places  it  best  loves  to  haunt  are 
those  where  man  and  the  condor  alone 
can  follow   it.      The   condor,  that 
mighty  bird  of  prey,  which  is  to  the 
Andes  what  the  eagle  is  to  the  Alps, 
prefers  carrion  to  a  living  prey,  and 
seldom  makes  war  upon  it;  and  man, 
until  our  own  days,  has  rather  en- 
couraged its  multiplication  than  aided 
in  its  destruction.    This  explains  the 
abundance  of  the  vicufia  at  the  period 
of  the  conquest  of  Peru.**    The  old 
Spanish  chroniclers  relate  that  the 
vicufias,  although  wild,  were  regard- 
ed as  the  exclusive  property  of  the 
Incas,  and  any  who  hunted  them  in- 
curred severe  penalties.      At  fixed 
seasons — about  once  a-year — a  gene- 
ral hunt  took  place,  under  the  personal 
superintendence  of  the  Inca  and  his 
chief  officers ;  but  only  once  in  every 
four  years  was  this  monster  battue 
allowed  in  the  same  district.     The 
chase  was  on  a  prodigious  scale.  Fifty 
or   sixty   thousand  hunters  —  even 
more,  if  some  writers  are  to  be  be- 
lieved— armed  themselves  with  poles 
and  lances,  traced  an  immense  circle, 
and  drove  to  a  common  centre  all  the 
animals  it  enclosed.    A  selection  then 
took  place.    Roebuck,  guanacos,  and 
other  inferior  animals,  were  killed, 
especially    the   males;    their   skins 
were  used  for  various  purposes,  and 
their  flesh  was  divided  amongst  the 
hunters.     This   meat,    cut   in  thin 
slices  and  dried,  was  called  charqni, 
and  composed  the  sole  animal  food  of 
the  lower  dasses  of  Peruvians.    The 
vicufias,  of  which  thirty  or  forty  thou- 
sand were  often  thus  collected,  were 
more  gently  treated.      They   were 
carefully  shorn,  and  then  set  at  liber- 
ty.   The  wool  was    stored    in  the 
royal  warehouses,  and  issued  as  re- 
quired— the  inferior  qualities  to  the 
people,  the  better  ones  to  the  nobles, 
who  alone  had  a  right  to  wear  fine 
cloth.      The  tissues  then  manufac- 
tured from  the  best  vicufia  wool  are 
said  to  have  been  as  brilliant  as  the 
finest  silks,  and  to  have  excited,  by 
the  delicacy  of  their  tints,  the  envy  of 
European    manufacturers.     At    the 
present  day,  no  salutary  law  protects 
the  graceful  and  useful  vicufias ;  they 
lose  their  life  with  their  fleece,  and 
have  greatly  diminished  in  nnmben. 
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The  Indians  drive  them  into  enclo* 
snres,  knock  them  on  the  head  with 
cndgols,  or  break  their  necks  across 
their  knees,  strip  off  the  skin,  and 
sell  it  for  half  a  dollar.  The  wool 
sells  as  high  as  a  dollar  a  ponnd  upon 
the  coast  of  Pern.  It  is  chiefly  con- 
sumed in  the  country,  to  make  hats 
and  gloves.  Only  two  or  three  thou- 
sand dollars^  worth  is  annually  ex- 
ported from  Peru. 

Dr  Weddell  makes  numerous  in- 
teresting zoological  observations  dur- 
ing his  journey  up  the  country.  Whilst 
traversing  the  frozen  pufia,  he  was 
greatly  surprised  to  find  a  ruin  — 
in  which  his  party  slept,  with  snow 
for    a    counterpane  —  infested  with 
mice,   whose   sole   nourishment,    in 
that  barren  and  inhospitable  district, 
must  have  been  grass.     The  next 
halt  was  at  the  farm  of   Chulun- 
guiani,  the  highest  point  upon  the 
road  from  Tacna  to  La  Paz.    Here 
the  party  slept  under  a  roof,  and 
found  a  pulperia  or  little  shop,  where 
they  were  able  to  obtain  sardines  in 
oil,  sheep*s-milk  cheese,  and  bad  Bor- 
deaux wine.    A  day  was  passed  here 
In  duck-shooting,  and  in  hunting  the 
visctMeha^  a  small  animal  of  the  chin- 
chilla tribe,  having  a  dark  grey  far, 
very  soft,  but  less  esteemed  by  furriers 
than  that  of  the  chinchilla.    It  is 
about  the  size  of  a  rabbit,  burrows 
amongst  rocks,  and  is  found  only  at 
a  very  great  elevation,  eqaal  to  that 
habitually  preferred  by  the  vicufla. 
Dr  Weddell  and  his  host  shot  two 
specimens.    When  the  doctor  went 
indoors  to  skin  them,  he  found  that  the 
animals  had  lost  the  tips  of  their  tails. 
The  farm-steward,  who  had  carried 
them  in,  explained  that  he  had  thus 
docked  them  to  preserve  them  from 
decomposition,  the  extremity  of  the 
tail  having  the  singular  property  of 
producing  the  corraption  of  the  whole 
animal,  '5  not  cut  off  almost  imme- 
diately after  death.    Dr  Weddell  was 
not  very  well  satisfied  with  this  ex- 
planation, but,  to  his  astonishment, 
he  afterwards  found  it  everywhere  the 
custom  to  sever  the  end  of  the  visca- 
cha*s  tail. 

Whilst  at  the  farm  (it  was  a  sheep- 
farm— oxen  live  but  do  not  thrive  at 
that  altitude)  Dr  Weddell  did  his 


utmost  to  get  an  alpaca,  knowing  that 
there  were  some  in  the  neighbourhood. 
He  was  unsuccessfal ;  and  as  to  buy- 
ing one,  it  is  a  most  difficult  matter 
in  that  country,  where  the  Indians 
have  an  extraordinary  dislike  to  part- 
ing with  their  domesticated  animals, 
except  sheep.    During  his  stay  in 
Bolivia,  he  repeatedly  offered  five  or 
six  times  its  value  for  an  alpaca,  and 
was  refused.  The  alpaca  wool,  which 
constitutes  one  of  the  most  important 
branches  of  Peruvian  commerce,  and 
is  consumed  chiefly  in  England,  varies 
greatly  in  price,  the  pure  white  selling 
for  thirty  or  thirty-five  dollars  a  hun- 
dredweight ;  other  colours  at  an  ave- 
rage of  twenty-two  dollars.      The 
weight  of  the  fleeces  ranges  from  three 
to  seven  pounds.    *^  I  have  seen  some 
of  these  anim^"  says  Dr  Weddell, 
*' whose  virgin  fleece  almost  swept 
the  earth  ;   when  they  attain  that 
state,  their  faces  are  hidden  in  the 
wool  that  surrounds  them."    From  a 
priest,  who  afforded  hospitality  to  the 
travellers  at  their  second  halt  after 
they  quitted  the  farm,  they  obtained 
some  instructive  details  concerning  the 
country,  and  a  most  marvellous  story 
of  a  natural  phenomenon  observed  by 
him  during  his  rambles  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Yungas.    ^^  This  was  nothing 
less  than  a  bird -plant — that  is  to  say, 
a  bird  which,  having  alighted  upon 
the  ground,  had  there  taken  root. 
More  than  a  hundred  persons,  the 
aira  said,  had  seen  this  wonder,  and 
verified  its  reality.    The  person  who 
had  discovered  the  bird,  unfortunately 
forgot  one  day  to  take  it  food,  and  it 
died.    We  were  not  informed  how  it 
had  lived  before  it  found  a  master.'* 
It  is  odd  to  be  able  to  trace  a  coin- 
cidence between  the  wild  tale  of  the 
Peruvian  pufia  and  a  tradition    of 
Asiatic -Russian    steppes.      Edward 
Jerrmann,  in  his  Pictures  from  St 
Petersburg,"*    tells  of    the  baranken 
or  sheep-plant,  supposed  to  produce 
the  fine  silky  fleece  that  was  in  reality 
obtained  by  ripping  unborn   lambs 
from  the  mother's  belly. 

At  La  Paz,  which  the  little  cara- 
van reached  after  much  fatigue,  some 
severe  hardship,  and  a  few  misadven- 
tures, but  without  serious  disaster, 
one  of  the  flrst  things  the  travellers 
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did  was  to  avail  of  a  letter  of  hitrodac- 
tion  from  the  Bolivian  minister  at 
Paris,  to  obtain  an  audience  of  the 
president  of  the  republic,  Greneral 
belzn,  who  had  jnst  recovered  from 
wonnds  inflicted  by  assassins.  One 
ball  had  struck  him  fall  in  the  face, 
and  bis  visitors  looked  cnrionsly  for 
the  trace.  A  scarcely  perceptible 
scar,  at  the  angle  of  the  nose,  was  all 
they  conld  discern.  The  ballet  re- 
mained in  the  head,  bat  occasioned 
no  inconvenience;  and  the  general 
said  that  his  health  was  even  better 
than  before  the  occnrrence.  Some 
time  afterwards  he  consulted  Dr 
Weddell  about  his  wounds,  and  the 
doctor  learned,  from  the  best  source, 
the  particulars  of  the  attempt  upon 
bis  life,  which  he  briefly  recapitulates. 

"  Raised  to  the  presidency  after  the 
battle  of  Yamparaes,  in  which  he  dis- 
comfited the  adherents  of  Velasco, 
Greneral  Belzu  had  not  only  to  struggle 
against  the  remains  of  that  party,  but 
to  defend  himself  against  the  secret 
and  much  more  formidable  attacks  of 
General  Ballivian,  yelasco*s  prede- 
cessor. It  is  said  to  have  been  at 
the  instigation  of  Ballivian  that  the 
plot  I  have  spoken  of  was  formed; 
and,  in  support  of  this  assertion,  the 
remarkable  fact  is  adduced  that,  upon 
the  very  day  on  which  the  crime  was 
committed  at  Chuqaisaca,  Ballivian 
and  one  of  his  intimates  quitted  Copi- 
apo  (in  Chili),  where  they  were  stay- 
ing, and  rode  in  great  haste  towards 
the  frontiers  of  Bolivia. 

"The  day  selected  for  the  crime 
was  the  6th  September  1850.  In 
the  afternoon  the  president  left  his 
palace,  accompanied  by  an  aide-de- 
camp, and  by  Colonel  Laguna,  one 
of  the  principal  members  of  the  senate, 
and  betook  himself  to  the  public  walk. 
Scarcely  had  he  reached  it,  when  four 
men  assailed  him.  He  stood  upon 
his  defence,  but  at  that  moment  a 
bullet  struck  him  in  the  face,  and  he 
fell  to  the  ground.  The  shot  had  been 
fired  BO  near  that  his  beard  was 
burnt,  and  his  cheeks  were  speckled 
with  grains  of  powder.  A  second 
shot  was  fired,  but  without  effect. 
When  the  assassins  saw  him  stretched 
npon  the  earth,  they  fired  three  other 
shots  at  him,  but,  strange  to  relate, 
each  time  the  weapons  flashed  in  the 
pan.    The  chief  of  the  brigands — a 


mulatto  named  Morale,  who  was 
mounted — then  tried  to  trample  him 
under  his  horse^s  feet,  but  without 
success.  After  several  efforts,  he  at 
last  urged  his  horse  close  up  to  his 
victim,  and,  leaning  over  him,  put  a 
pistol  to  his  head  and  fired  a  last  shot. 
'  The  tyrant  is  dead  !*  he  cried,  and, 
spurring  his  horse,  he  galloped  through 
the  streets  to  the  barracks,  to  excite 
the  garrison  to  revolt.  Meanwhile 
Laguna,  the  senator,  stood  by  with 
folded  arms,  and  when  the  crime 
seemed  fully  consummated,  he  walked 
away  with  its  perpetrators,  thus  afford- 
ing good  grounds  for  suspicion  of  his 
complicity.  He  was  shot  a  few  days 
afterwards. 

"  As  to  the  president,  whose  exis- 
tence, with  two  bullets  in  his  head, 
seemed  almost  impossible,  he  had  not 
even,  he  himself  assured  me,  lost  con- 
sciousness for  a  moment ;  and  when 
Morales  and  his  band  left  him,  he 
got  up  unaided,  and  reached,  bathed 
in  his  blood,  a  neighbouring  hut,  in- 
habited by  a  poor  Indian.  The  news 
quickly  spread  that  the  chief  of  the 
state  still  lived,  and  the  projected 
revolution  was  stifled  in  its  birth." 

The  preservation  of  the  president's 
life  was  little  short  of  a  miracle.  One 
of  the  bullets  had  glanced  off  the  skull 
without  doing  material  damage  be- 
yond occasioning  complete  loss  of 
hearing  with  the  left  ear;  but  the 
other  had  gone  so  deep  into  the  head 
that  it  could  not  be  extracted.  Dr 
Weddell  probed  the  wound,  and  satis- 
fied himself  of  the  course  and  position 
of  the  ball.  A  few  hairs*-breadths 
farther,  or  a  copper  bullet  instead  of 
a  leaden  one,  and  all  was  over  with 
General  Belzu. 

The  travellers  made  some  stay  at 
La  Paz,  where  they  soon  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  principal  people  in 
the  place.  They  passed  their  time  in 
paying  visits,  in  seeking  useful  infor- 
mation relative  to  the  objects  of  thehr 
expedition,  and  in  getting  dreadfully 
out  of  breath  by  the  a^^^cent  of  steep 
streets  in  an  atmosphere  so  rarified 
that  a  newly- arrived  European  can 
hardly  take  ten  steps  without  a  pause. 
English  housewives  will  read  with  in- 
terest Dr  Weddeirs  account  of  Boli- 
vian edibles,  with  disgust  his  sketch 
of  the  filthy  horrors  of  a  Bolivian 
kitdieo,  with  wonderment  and  incre- 
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dulity  the  recipes  he  gives  for  the 
mannfacture  of  certain  Bolivian  dishes 
and  delicacies.  The  mode  of  nsing 
potatoes  is  verj  original.  As  it  freezes 
nearly  every  night  of  the  year  in  the 
upper  regions  of  the  Andes,  and  the 
people  have  no  means  of  preserving 
potatoes  from  frost,  they  anticipate 
its  action,  in  order  to  regulate  it. 
*(  They  spread  the  potatoes  on  a  thin 
layer  of  straw  in  the  open  air ;  they 
water  them  slightly,  and  expose  them 
to  the  frost  for  three  successive  nights. 
When  the  vegetables  subsequently 
thaw  in  the  sun,  they  acquire  a 
spongy  consistency ;  in  that  state  they 
Are  trodden  under  naked  feet,  in  order 
to  get  rid  of  the  skin  and  squeeze  out 
the  juice ;  then  they  are  left  in  the 
air  until  perfectly  dry."  This  delec- 
table preparation  is  known  as  the 
black  cftttflo;  and  when  wanted  for 
food,  requires  soaking  in  water  for  six 
or  eight  days.  White  chuno  is  pre- 
pared in  another  way,  but  one  de- 
scription of  the  sort  will  probably 
satisfy  everybody  of  the  untempting 
nature  of  the  diet.  Besides  the  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  kingdoms,  the 
miiieral  reign  contributes  to  the  grati- 
fication of  South -American  epicures. 
An  important  section  of  the  market 
at  La  Paz  is  occupied  by  sellers  of  a 
species  of  light-grey  clay,  very  greasy 
to  the  touch,  and  called  pahsa.  The 
Indians  alone  consume  it,  mixing  it 
with  water  to  the  consistency  of  thin 
gruel,  and  eating  it  with  salt.  At 
Chuquisaca,  Dr  Weddell  was  in- 
formed, a  sort  of  earth  called  chacoj 
similar  to  the  pahsa  of  La  Paz,  was 
sold  and  eaten  in  little  cups,  like 
€ustard  or  chocolate ;  and  he  heard  of 
a  sefiorita  who  thus  ate  dirt  till  she 
killed  herself.  The  moderate  use  of 
this  queer  article  of  food  is  not  inju- 
rious, but  neither  does  it  afford  the 
slightest  nourishment. 

The  beefsteak  was  long  in  making 
its  appearance  one  day  at  Don  Adolfo's 
-gargolte,  where  Dr  Weddell  and  his 
companions  usually  took  their  meals, 
and  an  impatient  Frenchman  started 
from  his  seat  to  visit  the  kitchen  and 
inquire  into  the  delay.  "  Do  not  so  !** 
cried  a  more  experienced  customer ; 
"  if  you  see  how  it  is  done,  you  will 
not  eat  for  a  week."  Dr  Weddell  had 
opportunity  of  inspecting  more  than 
one  Paze^a  kitchen.     Besides  the 


cooks — which  we  take  to  be  something 
indescribably  abominable,  since  he 
describes  them  merely  as  a  degree  or 
two  more  disgusting  than  the  scene  of 
their  operations — those  kitchens  con- 
tain three  things, — shapeless  earthen 
pots,  black  and  greasy;  heaps  of  dried 
lama-dung,  used  as  fuel  ;  guiuQa- 
pigs  ad  libitum.  Guinea-pigs  are  the 
rabbits  of  Bolivia,  where  European 
rabbits  are  curiosities,  called  Castilian 
conies,  and  kept  in  cages  like  some 
outlandish  monkey.  The  guinea-pig 
has  the  run  of  the  kitchen,  where  he 
thrives  and  fattens,  and  is  ultimately 
slaughtered  and  cooked. 

Dr  Weddell  went  to  a  ball,  given 
in  celebration  of  the  birthday  of  a 
young  and  amiable  Peruvian  lady,  re- 
cently allied  with  one  of  the  best 
families  of  La  Paz.  His  account  of 
it  gives  a  curious  notion  of  the  degree 
of  civilisation  of  the  best  Bolivian  so- 
ciety. No  illuminated  portals,  liveried 
lackeys,  or  crowd  of  carriages  indi- 
cated to  the  doctor  (who  had  not  yet 
been  at  the  house)  the  scene  of  the 
festival,  when  he  issued  forth,  at  eight 
in  the  evening,  white- waistcoated,  and 
draped  in  his  cloak.  The  street  was 
dark  and  deserted.  By  inquiring  at 
shops,  he  at  last  found  the  door  he 
sought ;  it  stood  open.  A  little 
Indian  girl,  whom  he  encountered  in 
the  court,  pointed  to  the  staircase,  up 
which  he  groped  his  way.  At  the 
end  of  a  passage,  upon  the  first  floor, 
he  discovered  a  faint  light.  Follow- 
ing this  beacon,  and  passing  through 
two  doors  that  stood  ajar,  he  reached 
a  small  room,  where  several  of  the 
guests  were  smoking  cigars  round  a 
table,  on  which  stood  half-emptied 
cups  and  glasses.  In  a  comer  two 
setioras  were  squatted,  making  ice ; 
and  a  little  farther  off  an  old  negress 
was  putting  sugar  into  a  caldron  of 
punch.  The  ice -makers  were  the 
mother  and  sister  of  the  heroine  of 
the  day  ;  the  master  of  the  house  was 
amongst  the  smokers.  Dr  Weddell 
paid  his  respects,  got  rid  of  his  cloak, 
and  passed  on  into  antechamber  No. 
2.  This  was  in  darkness,  save  for  the 
glimmering  rays  of  light  that  shot  in 
from  the  adjacent  rooms;  and  the 
doctor,  seeing  nothing,  and  advancing 
quickly,  ran  up  against  a  soft  sub- 
stance, which  he  presently  made  out 
to  be  another  senora^  enveloped,  even 
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to  the  crown  of  her  head,  In  a  vast 
shawl.  The  room  was  half  fall  of  ^ 
shawled  ladies,  seated  on  either  side 
of  the  passage  left  open  for  the  guests, 
some  on  chairs,  others  on  trunks,  and 
two  or  three  upon  a  bed.  These 
jeXoroff,  the  doctor  learned,  were 
mothers,  friends,  or  relatives  of  the 
guests.  Not  being  sufficiently  smart 
to  show  themselves  in  the  foreground 
of  the  festival,  they  yet  would  have  a 
view  of  it.  They  ctLtne  B3  mosaueteras. 
Antecdiamber  No.  2  contained  what  is 
calM,  in  that  country,  the  mosque- 
(eria.*  Another  step  took  the  doctor 
into  the  ball-room.  Thence  shawls 
and  cigars  were  banished,  and  replaced 
by  silks  and  lace,  white  gloves  and 
Mack  patent  leather.  Dr  Weddell 
looked  down  with  some  shame  at  his 
boots,  which  he  had  himself  blacked 
before  leavhiig  home.  Silence  reigned 
in  the  saloon.  The  ladies  were  on 
one  side,  the  men  upon  the  other, 
waiting  for  the  military  band,  which 
was  behind  time.  The  first  tap  of  the 
drum  electrified  the  mute  assemblage. 
Smiles  and  animation  beamed  upon 
every  face.  At  the  same  time  were 
distributed  the  fragrant  contents  of 
the  caldron  which  the  blaok  Hecate 
had  brewed  in  anteroom  No.  1.  Cups 
of  punch  circulated,  and  were  not  dis- 
dained by  the  ladies.  Dancing  began. 
The  doctor,  who,  whilst  climbing 
moontains,  three  days  previously,  in 
quest  of  fiowers  and  simples,  had  suf- 
fered terribly  from  the  soroche^  and 
had  counted  a  hundred  and  sixty 
throbs  of  his  pulse  in  a  minute,  was 
feverish  and  ill  at  ease,  and  did  not 
intend  to  dance*  Bat  he  was  borne 
awav  by  the  torrent.  After  the 
quadrille  came  another  distribution  of 

Eunch,  and  a  proportionate  rise  in  the 
idles*  spirits  ;  then  came  the  ices 
which  mamma  and  sister  had  so  in- 
dustriously manufactured,  and  which 
were,  of  course,  pronounced  excellent; 
then  (Bolivia  seems  a  very  thirsty 
country)  bottles  of  champagne  and 
sherry  made  their  appearance,  every 
gentleman  seized  as  many  glasses  as 
he  could  carry,  and  challenged  the 
senariias^  who  were  not  allowed  to 
refuse.  The  fun  now  grew  fast  and 
furious.  A  new  phase  of  the  ball 
commenced.     For  formal  quadrilles 


were  substituted  national  dances. 
These,  Dr  Weddell  acutely  remarks, 
have  little  merit  unless  danced  as  soup 
is  eaten— hot.  The  military  orchestra 
played  the  airs  of  the  baUetitos  with 
infinite  spirit,  one  of  the  musicians 
accompanying  them  with  words,  in 
which  there  was  some  license  and 
much  wit.  The  zapateado  was  danced 
amidst  vehement  applause.  The  good- 
humour  of  the  evening  was  at  its 
height.  Farther  they  could  not  go, 
thought  Dr  Weddell.  He  was  mis- 
taken. In  an  interval  of  the  dancing, 
it  was  decided  that  a  colonel  Uiere 
present,  who,  in  the  doctor*s  opinion, 
was  abundantly  gay,  was  not  suffi- 
ciently so,  and  he  was  condemned  to 
be  shot.  The  sentence  was  forthwith 
carried  into  execution.  The  victim 
was  placed  upon  a  chair  in  the  middle 
of  the  room,  the  band  played  a  funeral 
march,  and  the  unhappy  (or  happy )- 
colonel  was  compelled  to  swallow,  one 
after  the  other,  as  many  glasses  of 
champagne  or  sherry  as  there  were 
young  ladies  present.  This  done,  tiie 
dead-march  ceased,  and  the  culprit 
was  released.  The  German  students 
have  a  custom  somewhat  similar  to- 
this,  Ber  Funt  der  Tharen^  when  one 
sits  astride  upon  a  barrel,  and  imbibes 
all  the  beer,  echna^e^  and  Rhenish 
presented  to  him  by  his  boon-com- 
panions. But  with  the  exception  of 
Lola  Montes,  who  smoked  her  cigar 
and  drank  her  chopine  in  a  Heidel- 
berg itudenten-kneipe^  the  fair  sex  in 
Europe  do  not  generally  mingle  in 
orgies  of  this  kind.  After  a  substan- 
tial supper,  Dr  Weddell  was  con- 
demned to  be  shot,  and  shot  accord- 
ingly. Other  executions  followed, 
and  the  jollity  reached  its  climax  by 
the  men  voting  the  execution  en  masse 
of  the  whole  of  the  ladies — a  sentence 
which  was  resisted,  but  at  last  carried 
out.  The  Bolivian  sefiaritas  must 
have  strong  heads,  for  we  read  that 
dancing  recommenced  and  continued 
vigorously  until  five  In  the  morning, 
when  the  band  and  the  majority  of 
the  guests  beat  a  retreat.  A  guitar 
was  then  procured,  and  the  lady  of 
the  house  and  two  or  three  of  her 
friends,  with  half-a-dozen  of  the  most 
active  of  the  cabaUeros^  danced  on,  and 
kept  up  the  ball  until  one  in  the  aiter- 


*  The  ooeopantt  of  the  pit  at  a  theatre  are  called  in  Spain  the  mof^v^tma. 
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noon  1    After  which,  all  we  have  to 
saj  is,  Brava,  Bolivia ! 

Dr  Weddell,  who  had  been  anwell 
before  the  ball,  was  very  ill  after  it, 
and  lay  in  bed  for  six  weeks.  When 
his  strength  returned,  he  made  an  ex- 
cursion to  La  Lancha»  a  point  about 
four  leagues  from  La  Paz.  The  steps 
he  and  his  companions  had  taken  to 
obtain  concessions  of  land  on  the 
Tipuani  had  not  led  to  the  results 
they  anticipated ;  so  they  tempora- 
lily  directed  their  attention  to  the 
river  Chnquiagnillo,  upon  which  La 
Lancha  is  situated.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  natives,  this  place  is  tin  pozo  de 
ar0 — a  well  of  gold.  Early  one  morn- 
ing in  May  the  throe  Frenchmen  set 
out  for  it,  upon  mule-back,  passing 
along  a  road  enlivened,  during  its 
eariy  portion,  with  various  kinds  of 
shrubs,  bearing  flowers  of  brilliant 
colours.  At  this  part  of  the  doctor*s 
book  we  come  to  a  good  deal  of  scien- 
tific detail,  accompanied  by  woodcuts, 
all  very  interesting  to  miners  and  in- 
tending gold-seekers,  but  on  which  we 
shall  not  dwell.  The  gold  of  the 
Chuquiaguillo  is  fonnd  in  the  form  of 
p^tesj  or  nuggets,  very  various  in 
shape  and  size.  One  of  them,  sent 
to  Spain  by  the  Conde  de  Moncloa, 
IB  said  to  have  weighed  more  than 
twenty  kilogrammes— forty-four  Eng- 
lish pounds.  At  various  periods,  and 
much  more  recently,  nuggets  of  seve- 
ral pounds*  weight  have  been  found. 

**  During  the  presidency  of  General 
Ballivian,  an  Indian  came  from  time 
to  time  to  La  Paz,  to  sell  pieces  of 
gold,  which  had  the  appearance  of 
being  cut  with  a  chisel  from  a  con- 
siderable mass  of  the  metal,  and  many 
persons  judged,  from  the  colour,  that 
the  mass  in  question  must  proceed 
from  the  river  Chuquiaguillo.  No 
bribe  or  promise  could  induce  the  In- 
dian to  reveal  his  secret.  The  affair 
got  to  the  ears  of  the  president,  who 
expected  to  obtain  without  difficulty 
the  information  refused  to  others ;  but 
the  Indian  held  out,  and  would  say 
nothing.  Finding  gentle  means  in- 
effectual, the  general  tried  threats, 
imprisonment,  <&c.,  but  all  in  vain. 
Finally,  the  poor  man  was  condemned 
to  life-long  service  in  the  army,  as 
guilty  of  disobedience  and  disrespect 
to  the  chief  of  the  state  I  From  that 
day  forward  nothing  more  was  heard 


either  of  him  or  of  his  treasure.  Some 
persons  in  La  Paz  told  me  that  he 
perished  under  the  lash." 

La  Lancha  (the  word  signifies  a 
boat)  is  neither  town  nor  village,  but 
a  marsh.  On  approaching  it,  up  a 
ravine,  the  travellers  came  to  an  im- 
mense dike  or  barrier  of  rock,  through 
one  extremity  of  which  the  river  had 
wrought  itself  a  narrow  passage.  This 
dike  had  evidently  long  been  an  im- 
mense obstacle  to  the  waters  that 
flowed  down  the  ravine  of  Chuqni- 
aguillo,  and  it  was  a  rational  enough 
conclusion  that,  since  those  waters 
washed  down  gold,  a  good  deal  of  the 
metal  must  still  remain  behind  that 
natural  barrier.  But  it  seemed  more 
probable  that  the  river  gathered  its 
gold  after  than  be/ore  passing  the 
rocky  wall.  It  struck  Dr  Weddell  as 
pretty  certain  that  Count  Moncloa^s 
nugget  would  have  remained  behind 
the  dike  instead  of  being  washed  over 
it  The  conclusion  was  reasonable 
enough.  Behind  the  dike  La  Lancha 
begins,  terminating  a  quarter  of  a 
leagoe  above  it,  at  the  foot  of  another 
rock,  which  rises  vertically  to  a  height 
of  thirty  feet.  Over  this  rock  the 
river  dashes,  covering  its  surface  with 
great  stalactites  of  ice,  and  then  winds 
along  the  right  side  of  the  marsh, 
where  it  has  made  itself  a  channel. 

**  At  one  point  of  its  surface  the 
Lancha  contracts,  and  thus  presents 
the  form  of  the  figure  8.  Perhaps 
one  should  seek  the  figure  of  a  boat, 
to  which  the  site  has  l^n  compared, 
in  the  combination  of  the  marsh  and 
of  the  mountains  of  bluish  schist  that 
rise  abruptly  around  it  According 
to  this  manner  of  viewing  it,  the  sur- 
face of  the  marsh  would  represent  the 
deck  of  the  vessel,  and  the  gold  would 
be  in  the  hold — that  is  to  say,  on  the 
rock  which  is  supposed  to  form  the 
bottom  of  the  basin.  Several  attempts 
have  been  made  to  ascertain  the  ex- 
istence of  the  precious  metal,  and  we 
were  told  a  multitude  of  attractive 
tales — much  too  attractive  to  be  cre- 
dible. The  upshot,  however,  which 
could  not  be  concealed,  was,  that  all 
attempts  had  ultimately  failed,  owing 
to  the  infiltration  of  water  into  the 
wells  sunk  in  the  attempt  to  reach  the 
vemeros  (strata  of  argillaceous  sand)  in 
which  the  gold  is  found." 
Nevertheless,  the  doctor  thought 
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the  place  worthy  deliberate  exami- 
naUon,  and  to  that  end  established 
himself,  with  Mr  Heriypon  the  engi- 
neer, and  with  Franck,  their  carpenter, 
luider  a  tent,  within  which,  daring  the 
night,  the  thermometer  rarely  stood 
at  less  than  three  degrees  below  zero. 
When  the  sun  shone,  the  climate  was 
genial  and  agreeable;  but  at  three 
o*clock  it  dipped  behind  the  moun- 
tains, which  was  the  signal  for  the 
wanderers  to  creep  under  canvass, 
wrap  themselves  in  blankets,  and 
Usast  upon  the  hot  stew  their  Indian 
oook  had  passed  the  morning  in  pre- 
paring. They  had  neighbours :  seve- 
ral Indians  had  built  huts  on  the 
ledges  of  the  mountains,  and  daily 
drove  their  sheep  and  alpacas  to  graze 
npon  the  herbage  of  the  marsh.  From 
one  of  them  Dr  Weddell  subsequently 
obtained  an  alpaca  for  his  collection. 
Vicnlias  occasionally  strayed  near  the 
camp,  and  Franck  managed  to  shoot 
<me,  which,  with  viscachas  and  a  few 
wild  ducks,  improved  the  campaigning 

''Of  the  feathered  inhabitants  of 
the  district,  the  most  curious,  unques- 
tionably, is  a  species  of  variegated 
woodpecker  (Punts  rupicold)^  which, 
notwithstanding  its  name  of  carpin- 
iero  (carpenter),  has  all  the  habits  of 
a  mason.  Instead  of  working  at  trees, 
as  do  its  congeners,  it  finds  nothing 
in  that  graminaceous  region  but  rock 
and  earth  npon  which  to  exercise  its 
beak.  These  birds  are  invariably  met 
with  in  isolated  pairs ;  they  skim  the 

g-ound  in  flying,  and  settle,  after  a 
w  moments^  flight,  upon  a  sod  or 
rock,  uttering  a  long,  shrill,  cooing 
sound.  If  one  is  killed,  it  is  rare  that 
its  mate  does  not  come  and  place  itself 
beside  the  dead  body,  as  if  imploring 
a  similar  fate— a  request  which  the 
sportsman  is  not  slow  to  comply  with, 
for  the  carpi ntero  of  the  Cordilleras  is 
a  dainty  morsel." 

Whilst  Dr  Weddell  herborised, 
adding  nearly  a  hundred  species  of 
plants  to  his  collection,  the  engineer 
studied  the  Lancha  with  other  views, 
and  at  last  resolved  to  sound  it.  Mr 
Bomiche,  who  had  remained  at  La 
Paz,  obtained  authorisation  from  the 
Government — el  derecho  de  caieo,  or 
right  of  search,  in  the  whole  of  the 
Lancha,  during  a  fixed  time,  at  the 
and  of  whioh  he  might,  if  he  thooght 


proper,  purchase  the  ground  at  its 
rough  value,  fixed  without  reference 
to  any  mineral  wealth  it  might  con- 
tain. All  this  in  accordance  with  the 
Mining  Code.  But  poor  Herrypon 
knew  not  what  he  undertook.  He 
had  no  idea  of  mining  difficulties  in 
Bolivia.  In  this  single  operation  he 
took  the  measure  of  the  country^s 
capabilities.-  A  month  and  a  half 
passed  in  hammering  out,  in  a  forge  at 
La  Paz,  a  common  and  very  clumsy 
Artesian  screw,  such  as  would  Have 
been  got  ready  in  three  days  in  a 
European  city,  and  at  a  cost  consider- 
ably less  than  that  of  the  coal  con- 
sumed in  the  Bolivian  smithy.  The 
mere  hire  of  the  forge  and  bellows- 
blower  was  four  dollars  (sixteen  shil- 
lings) a-day .  When  at  last  the  instm  • 
ment  was  ready  and  applied,  layers 
of  solid  rock  and  a  thick  bed  of  difflu- 
ent clay  long  frustrated  all  the  miners* 
attempts.  Finally,  a  deep  well  was 
sunk,  but  no  gold  was  found,  nor  signs 
of  any,  and  the  miners  quitted  the 
place,  where  nothing  less  than  the 
certainty  of  ultimately  reaching  a  rich 
vein  would  have  justified  them  in  con- 
tinuing their  costly  and  laborious  re- 
searches. 

A  second  illness,  by  which  he  was 
attacked  before  he  had  fully  recovered 
from  the  debilitating  efifects  of  the 
first,  determined  Dr  Weddell  to  seek 
change  of  air.  Whilst  his  engineering 
ally  was  still  sinking  wells  and  nnpro- 
fitably  probing  the  Lancha,  ho  set  out 
with  Mr  Bornicbe  for  Tipuani.  Pass- 
ing the  magnificent  Mount  lilampii, 
which  is  upwards  of  seven  thousand 
English  yards  high,  and  the  great  lake 
of  Titicaca,  they  reached  the  town  of 
Sorata,  after  an  easy  journey  of  thirty 
leagues.  A  toilsome  one  of  forty  re- 
mained to  be  accomplished  before  they 
should  reach  Tipuani.  The  roads  were 
difficult,  their  muleteers  fell  ill,  their 
mules  were  stubborn  and  restive,  and 
mcU-pasos  (dangerous  places  to  pass) 
were  numerous ;  but  softer  a  few  small 
accidents  and  much  fatigue  they 
reached  the  village,  which  derives  its 
name  from  tipa^  the  name  of  a  tree 
that  produces  a  gum  known  in  that 
country  as  $angre  de  drago — dragon*s 
blood.  This  tree,  it  is  said,  was  for- 
merly very  abundant  in  the  valley  of 
Tipuani.  In  the  oyniara,  or  Indian 
tongne,  the  particle  Hi,  added  to  a 
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word,  implies  possession.  The  village 
consists  of  fifty  or  sixty  houses,  built 
chiefly  of  palm  trunks,  placed  side  by 
dde,  thatched  with  leaves  of  the  same 
tree,  and  partitioned,  when  partitions 
there  are,  with  bamboos.  "  I  found 
the  place  somewhat  increased  in  size 
since  my  visit  in  1847,  but  no  way 
improved  with  respect  to  healthiness 
ana  cleanliness.  At  its  entrance, 
stagnant  water,  covered  with  a  green 
scum,  filled  old  excavations,  or  dig- 
gingi^  and  told  that  there,  as  in  Cali- 
romia,  gold  and  fever  are  inseparable. 
It  sufficed,  moreover,  to  behold  the 
pallid  countenances  of  the  inhabit- 
tants,  to  judge  of  the  atmosphere  we 
breathed.^'  This  was  hardly  the  place 
for  an  invalid  to  recruit  his  health 
and  strength  in,  and,  after  visiting  the 
mines,  Dr  Weddell  set  out  for  the 
Mission  of  Guanay,  boating  it  down 
the  rapid  and  rocky  Tipuani— a  ra- 
ther oangerous  mode  of  travelling. 
The  priest  of  the  Mission  was  an  ay- 
mara  Indian,  a  native  of  La  Paz ;  his 
parishioners  were  Lecos  Indians,  con- 
siderable savages— although  they  had 
abjured  paint,  or  only  secretly  used  it 
—and  very  skilful  with  gun  and  bow, 
as  well  as  in  the  capture  of  several 
lai*^^  species  of  fish  found  in  the  river 
Mapiri,  hard  by  which  they  dwelt. 
Some  of  these  fish  attain  the  weight 
of  nearly  a  hundred  pounds.  They 
are  taken  with  strong  hooks,  shot  with 
trrows,  or  hocussed  and  taken  by 
hand.  This  last  practice  prevails 
amongst  some  other  South  American 
tribes. 

**The  substance  employed  for  this 
purpose  by  the  Guanav  Indians  is  the 
milky  juice  of  one  of  the  largest  trees 
of  their  forests,  known  by  them  under 
the  name  of  Soliman.  It  is  the  Uura 
crepitans  of  the  botanist.  To  obtain 
this  venomous  milk,  they  cut  numer- 
ous notches  in  the  bark  of  the  tree, 
and  the  sap  which  exudes  runs  down 
and  soaks  the  earth  at  its  foot.  This 
earth,  enclosed  in  a  large  sack,  is 
thrown  into  the  river,  and  as  soon  as 
the  water  becomes  Impregnated  with 
it,  the  fish  within  the  circle  of  its  in- 
floence  float  inanimate  upon  the  sur- 
face, and  are  collected  without  trouble. 
A  creek  or  small  branch  of  the  river 
is  usually  selected  for  this  operation. 
In  other  parts  of  Bolivia,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  province  of  Ynngas,  they 


use>  to  poison  the  water,  the  green 
stalk  of  a  small  liana  called  Pepko  or 
Sacha^  of  which  they  crush,  upon  a 
stone,  a  fathom's  length  or  two,  in 
that  part  of  the  river  they  wish  to  in- 
fect. Its  effect  is  said  to  be  as  speedy 
as  that  of  the  Soliman  sap,  and  I  was 
assured  that  the  fish  thus  taken  could 
be  eaten  with  impunity.  It  is  not  to 
be  thence  inferred  that  the  sap,  like 
the  poison  used  for  their  arrows  by  the 
Indians  of  Guiana  and  on  the  Amazon, 
may  be  taken  by  man  without  in- 
jury ;  it  is  to  the  extreme  smallness  of 
the  dose  swallowed  with  the  fish  that 
its  apparent  harmlessness  is  to  be  at- 
tributed. The  sap  of  the  Soliman  has, 
in  fact,  such  caustic  qualities,  that  its 
mere  emanations  cause  violent  irrita- 
tion of  the  organs  which  receive  them. 
We  saw  at  the  Mission  a  person  who 
had  lost  his  sight  in  consequence  of  a 
few  drops  of  this  juice  having  acciden- 
tally spirted  into  his  eyes ;  and  Messrs 
Bonssingault  and  Rivero  related  that, 
having  subjected  the  sap  of  the  Soli- 
man to  evaporation,  with  a  view  to 
analyse  it,  the  person  who  superin- 
tended the  operation  had  his  face 
swollen  and  his  eyes  and  ears  ulcer- 
ated, and  was  cured  only  after  several 
days'  medical  treatment.*' 

Bolivia  is  evidently  a  fine  field  for 
the  botanist.  Dr  Weddell  mentions 
a  number  of  vegetables  unknown,  or 
little  known,  in  Europe,  but  interest- 
ing and  valuable  by  reason  of  their 
medical  properties  or  economical  nses. 
When  in  the  province  of  Yungas,  he 
briefly  refers  to  two  or  three  of  the 
principal  of  these :  "  The  Maticoy  a 
shrub  of  the  pepper  tribe,  whose  leaves, 
which  resemble  those  of  sage,  have  re* 
markable  vulnerary  properties ;  the 
VejucOy  a  curious  species  of  Aristoh' 
chia^  whose  crushed  leaves  are  said  to 
be  an  infallible  cure  for  the  bites  of 
serpents;  and  a  sort  of  Afyrtco,  or 
wax-tree,  whose  berries,  soaked  in 
boiling  water,  yield  in  abundance  a 
green  wax,  used  to  make  candles." 
Concerning  the  Q^inguina^  or  Peru- 
vian-bark tree,  and  the  Coca  shrub, 
whose  leaves  the  Indians  chew,  the 
doctor  gives  many  interesting  parti- 
culars. When  descending  the  river 
Coroico  in  a  haUa  or  Indian  canoe,  he 
frequently  encountered  his  old  ac- 
quaintances the  cascarilieros,  or  bark- 
gatherers,  who  pursue  their  wild  and 
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solitary  calling  in  the  interior  of  tlie 
forests,  dwelling  nnder  sheds  of  palm- 
leayes,  and  exposed  to  manj  dangers 
•and  hardships.  Whilst  seeking,  one 
evening,  a  good  place  to  bivonac,  the 
doctor,  and  the  padre  from  the  Goanay 
Mission,  who  was  then  his  fellow- 
traveller,  came  npon  a  cascariUeroU 
hnt,  in  front  of  which  they  beheld  a 
horrible  spectacle.  A  man  lay  npon 
the  ground  in  the  agonies  of  death. 
He  was  almost  naked ;  and,  whilst  yet 
alive,  he  was  preyed  npon  by  thou- 
sands of  insects,  whose  stings  and  bites 
doubtless  accelerated  his  end.  **  His 
face,  especially,  was  so  much  swollen 
that  its  features  conld  not  be  distin- 
guished ;  and  his  limbs,  the  only  por- 
tion of  this  corpse  which  still  moved, 
were  in  an  equally  hideous  state. 
Under  the  roof  of  leaves  was  the  re- 
mainder of  the  poor  wretch's  clothes, 
consisting  of  a  straw  hat  and  a  ragged 
blanket ;  beside  them  lay  a  flint  and 
steel,  and  an  old  knife.  A  small 
earthen  pot  contained  the  remains  of 
his  last  meal — a  little  maize,  and  two 
or  three  frozen  potatoes.  For  a  few 
seconds  the  missionary  contemplated 
this  piteous  object,  then  made  a  step 
towards  the  unfortunate  man,  aud  was 
about,  I  thought,  to  ofifer  him  some 
assistance,  at  least  of  a  spiritual  na- 
ture, but  his  courage  failed  him  ;  and, 
suddenly  turning  away,  he  walked 
hastily  to  his  Imsay  and  had  himself 
rowed  to  a  place  some  hundred  yards 
farther,  upon  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
river."  In  fact,  the  tortured  bark- 
gatherer  was  beyond  human  aid,  and 
on  the  brink  of  death.  Dr  Weddell 
covered  him  with  his  blanket,  and  re- 
turned to  the  boats. 

We  have  dipped  but  into  a  few 
chapters  of  this  compendious  volume 
of  nearly  six  h  undred  pages.  A  large 
portion  of  its  contents  are  more  inter- 
esting to  naturalists  and  miners  than 
to  the  general  reader.  Dr  Weddeirs 
investigations  are  of  a  comprehensive 
nature,  including  the  animal,  vege- 
table, and  mineral  kingdoms,  extend- 
ing to  an  analysis  of  the  various  Indian 
languages  of  the  country,  and  even 
to  Bolivian  music,  of  which  he  fur- 
nishes specimens.  A  map,  some  use- 
ful illustrations,  an  excellent  table  of 
contents,  and  beieidings  to  the  chapters, 
give  the  work  a  completeness  not  so 
common  in  Fren^  as  in  English  pub- 


lications of  this  nature.  '  Having 
adopted  it  for  examination  as  a  book 
of  travel,  and  not  of  scientific  and 
mining  research,  we  recommend  the  no- 
merons  chapters  we  have  not  touched 
upon  to  those  classes  of  readers  to 
which  they  especially  address  them- 
selves, and  turn  to  MrPavie's  sketches 
of  countries  adjacent  to  those  in  which 
Dr  Weddell  has  more  recently  wan- 
dered. It  does  not  appear,  from  the 
former  gentleman's  book,  that  his 
rambles  had  any  more  serious  motive 
than  love  of  locomotion,  and  a  curio- 
sity to  view  strange  lands.  The  form 
he  has  adopted,  and  the  modest  pre- 
tensions announced  in  his  preface,  re- 
lieving him  of  most  of  the  responsi- 
bility to  which  writers  of  travel  usually 
hold  themselves  subject,  he  gives 
no  account  of  himself,  is  very  desul- 
tory, and  does  not  take  the  trouble  to 
supply  dates.  We  collect,  however, 
from  his  volume  and  prefkoe*  that 
some  years  have  elapsed  since  his 
travels  were  performea,  and  that  he 
was  then  a  young  man,  eager  for  ad- 
venture, and  enthusiastic  for  local  pe- 
culiarities and  national  characteristics. 
It  is  with  a  view  to  variety,  he  tells 
us,  that  he  has  jumbled  the  sections 
of  his  book,  and  irregularly  distributed 
those  of  them  which  have  a  natnral 
order  and  sequence  of  their  own.  It 
was  about  twenty  years  ago — as  we 
gather  from  the  internal  evidence  of 
the  chapters  —  that  Mr  Favie  left 
Buenos  Ayres  for  Valparidso,  by  tho 
route  across  the  Pampas.  The  mo- 
ment was  not  particularly  well  chosen 
for  such  a  ioumey.  Anarchy  was  at 
its  height  m  South  America,  and  es- 
pecially in  the  country  of  the  Argen- 
tine republic.  There  was  strife  be- 
tween federalists  and  unitarians.  The 
Indians,  resuming  the  offensive,  had 
committed  many  depredations,  and 
defeated  the  volunteers  of  the  province 
of  Cordova.  The  roads  were  far  from 
safe;  impediments  and  stoppages  were 
numerous,  and  two  months  were  con- 
sumed by  the  journey  from  La  Plata 
to  the  Cordillera,  a  distance  of  three 
hundred  leagues.  When  at  only 
days*  march  from  the  Andes,  w 
fell,  and  a  halt  was  called  in  the  m  * 
little  town  of  Mendosa.  The 
tains  were  white  from  foot  to  ; 

there  was  no  possibility  of  en        r 
them ;  patience  mnst  be  cultivaw 
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and  spring  waited  for.  In  these 
dull  winter- qoarters  Mr  Favie  had 
abnndant  leisure  to  note  down  the 
incidents  of  his  two  months'  jonr- 
ney,  to  gather  characteristic  traits  of 
the  people,  and  striking  anecdotes  of 
the  war.  We  shall  take  him  np,  how- 
ever, at  an  earlier  period  of  bis  expe- 
dition, when  he  was  but  a  week  ont 
from  Baenos  Ajres.  He  had  traversed 
t^e  province  of  the  same  name  and 
that  of  Santa  F6,  and  hoped  to  reach 
the  town  of  Cordova  upon  the  follow- 
ing night.  A  forest  sncceeded  to  bare 
and  monotonous  plains.  The  horses 
trotted  briskly  over  a  light  sandy  soil, 
refreshed  by  nnmeroos  streams;  the 
country  was  smiling,  the  vegetation 
rich.  It  still  wanted  two  hours  of 
sunset,  and  another  league  would 
bring  the  travellers  to  the  post-house' 
of  the  esquina — the  Comer— situated 
at  the  junction  of  the  two  high-roads 
which  connect  the  Pacific  and  the  At- 
lantic—one leading  northwards,  to 
Bolivia  and  Peru,  the  other  south- 
west, to  Chili,  passing  through  St  Luis 
and  Mendoza.  Mr  Pavie  would  have 
availed  himself  of  the  remaining  day- 
light to  push  on  a  stage  farther,  but  a 
voung  Cordovan,  who  accompanied 
him,  and  who  was  a  lively  and  plea- 
sant fellow,  urged  him  to  pass  the 
night  at  the  esquina.  It  was  kept  by 
a  widow,  he  said,  a  certain  Dofla  Ven- 
tura, whose  eggs  with  tomata  sauce 
were  quite  beyond  praise,  and  whose 
daughter  Pepa  sang  like  a  nightingale. 
It  was  a  long  road  from  that  to  San- 
tiago de  Chili — three  hundred  leagues, 
besides  the  Andes  to  cross,  and  the 
season  was  advanced,  but  Mr  Pavie 
was  unwilling  to  disoblige  his  friend. 
I'  An  old  gauchoy  the  widow's  man- 
aging man,  came  out  to  receive  us. 
Whilst  the  horses  were  unharnessed, 
a  lad  of  twelve  or  thirteen,  beautiful 
as  one  of  Murillo's  shepherds — who 
was  hurling  stones  at  the  wild  pigeons 
perched  upon  the  fig-trees  —  threw 
his  sling  across  his  shoulder,  and  ran 
into  the  house,  crying  out—'  Mother  I 
mother  I  here  is  Don  Mateo  with 
some  foreign  sellores.'  Don  Mateo, 
cor  Cordovan  friend,  went  to  see 
after  dinner,  and  to  inform  the  post- 
mistress that  we  should  not  need 
horses  before  the  next  morning. 
The  travellers'  room  was  tolerably 
dean,  and  very  large.    Its  sole  furni- 


ture consisted  of  a  small  lamp  burn- 
ing before  an  image  of  the  Virgin, 
and  of  a  guitar  suspended  from  a  nail. 
When  dinner  was  ready,  Dofla  Ven*- 
tura  brought  in  immense  arm-chairs, 
covered  with  leather  and  gilt  nails, 
and  evidently  made  at  Granada  in 
the  time  of  the  Catholic  kings.  Some 
very  brisk  peasant  girls  (cholas)^  who 
said  nothing,  but  looked  a  great  deal, 
laid  the  table,  and  placed  upon  it  the 
promised  eggs  and  tomatas,  and  large 
salad-bowls  containing  lumps  of  roast 
meat  swimming  in  gravy.  Pimento 
had  not  been  spared.  The  soup  was 
brought  to  us,  according  to  the  cus- 
tom of  the  country,  at  the  end  of  the 
repast.  The  post-mistress,  seated 
upon  the  estrade  or  platform  that 
extended  completely  round  the  room, 
triumphed  in  our  famous  appetites, 
and  proudly  drew  herself  up  when- 
ever one  of  us  paid  her  a  more  or  less 
exaggerated  compliment  on  the  ex- 
cellence of  her  dinner.  Pepa,  a  hand- 
some girl,  with  a  remarkably  white 
skin  and  fresh  complexion,  stood  near 
her,  smoking  a  cigarrito,  and  gazing 
about  with  her  great  blue  eyes,  which 
were  shaded  by  long  dark  lashes. 
Juancito,  the  boy  with  the  sling, 
rambled  round  the  table,  and  uncere- 
moniously tasted  the  Bordeaux  wine 
in  our  glasses.  Dinner  cleared  away, 
Mateo  took  down  the  guitar  and  pre- 
sented it  to  Pepa :  '  Seilorita,'  he  said, 
*  these  gentlemen  would  be  enchanted 
to  hear  you  sing ;  favour  them  with 
a  ballad,  and  they  will  consider  you 
the  most  amiable  girl — la  mas  pre- 
ciosa  nifia — in  the  entire  province.' 
We  were  about  to  add  our  entreaties 
to  those  of  Mateo,  but  the  young  girl 
had  already  tuned  the  instrument; 
and,  without  coughing,  complaining 
of  a  cold,  or  waiting  to  be  asked 
again,  she  sang  half-a-dozen  very 
long  songs.  At  the  end  of  every 
verse  Mateo  applauded.  Pepa  cer- 
tainly had  a  charming  voice,  which 
she  did  not  badly  manage.  Gra- 
dually her  countenance  grew  animat- 
ed. From  time  to  time  she  stopped 
and  exclaimed — 'Ay,  Jesus!  I  am 
dead!'  and  then  went  on  again. 
Dofia  Ventura  at  last  began  to  ac- 
company her  daughter's  song.  At 
every  chorus,  we  slapped  the  table 
with  the  pidins  of  our  hands;  and 
Mateo,  imitating  castanets  with  his 
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fingers,  danced  like  a  madman  in  the 
middle  of  the  haU." 

Ibis  thorocighly  Spanish- American 
scene  was  interrupted  bj  the  arrival 
of  fifteen  waggons,  each  drawn  bj  six 
oxen,  and  laden  with  dried  frtuts, 
cotton,  and  bales  of  horse-  hair.  They 
drew  np  in  line  npon  the  open  space 
in  whose  centre  stood  the  post-hoose. 
The  oxen,  unharnessed,  joined  the 
Teserve  drove  which  followed  the  con- 
voy, in  charge  of  a  dozen  horsemen ; 
and  finom  the  innermost  recesses  of 
tiie  vehicles  there  emerged  bullock- 
drivers,  women,  children,  passengers 
of  all  ages  and  of  motley  aspect,  who 
had  joined  the  caravan  in  order  to 
get  over  three  hundred  leagues  at 
small  expense.  Some  ran  to  cut 
wood,  others  to  fetch  water.  Fires 
were  lighted,  and  enormous  slices  of 
meat  set  to  roast  before  them  upon 
spits  stuck  in  the  ground.  Every 
convoy  of  this  kind  is  under  the  or- 
ders of  a  capataz  or  chief.  This  one 
was  commanded  by  a  certain  Gil 
Perez,  whose  arrival  seemed  of  strong 
Interest  to  Doiia  Ventura  and  her 
daughter.  Fcpa  hastened  to  adorn 
herself  with  a  silk  shawl,  the  gaudy 
product  of  a  Lyons  loom,  and  with  a 
fashionable  Buenos  Ayres  comb,  a 
foot  high.  His  camp  established,  Gil 
Perez  entered  the  house  with  a  beam- 
ing countenance.  He  had  brought 
presents  for  everybody ; — a  scarf  and 
satin  shoes  for  Pepa,  a  Peruvian  gold 
chain  for  her  mother,  a  dirk  for  Juan- 
cito.  In  Spanish  countries  acquaint- 
ance is  soon  made.  His  gifts  distri- 
buted, Perez  sat  down  and  chatted 
with  Don  Mateo  and  the  other  tra- 
vellers ;  whilst  the  bullock- drivers, 
the  cholaM^  and  the  postilions  of  the 
€»quina^  were  dancing  outside.  By 
and  by,  Perez,  who  had  been  out  to 
look  after  his  people,  announced  the 
approach  of  more  travellers,  indicated 
by  a  cloud  of  dust  in  the  south-east. 
Juancito  went  out  to  reconnoitre,  and 
reported  that  the  muleteers  from  San 
Jnan  were  close  at  hand.  Pepa  and 
her  mother  exchanged  a  rapid  glance. 
The  muleteers  halted  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  posting- house,  and 
imloaded  their  beiuts,  each  of  which 
carried  two  barrels  of  brandy.  Their 
chief  dismounted  and  walked  towards 
the  house,  his  saddle-bags  over  his 
shoulder.     Walking  rapidly  and  on 


tiptoe,  on  account  of  the  long  steel 
spurs  which  he  dragged  at  his  heelt, 
he  knocked  at  D0&  Ventnra's  door. 
Juancito  answered. 

^*  Gil  Perez  looked  at  the  muleteer 
pretty  much  as  an  admiral  might  look 
at  the  humble  master  of  a  merchant- 
man. The  muleteer,  disconcerted  at 
finding  the  room  full  of  strange  faces, 
to  say  nothing  of  that  of  the  eapatm*^ 
which  seemed  greatly  to  incommode 
him,  paused  near  the  door  for  some 
seconds. 

" '  Come  in,  Fernando,*  said  Dofia 
Ventura;  *you  are  surprised  to  see 
my  Pepita  in  fnll  dress,  eh,  my  lad? 
We  have  had  an  arrival  of  gentlemen. 
Will  you  sup?  I  have  some/nceAero 
at  hand.* 

*^ '  Thanks,  seHora,*  replied  Fer- 
nando ;  *  I  want  nothing.  You  know 
that  I  never  pass  this  way  without 
calling  to  see  Pepita.  I  have  brought 
you  a  little  barrel  of  the  best  brandy 
that  has  been  tasted  at  San  Jnan  for 
many  a  year.* 

'' '  Is  the  brandy  for  Pepa? '  said 
Gil  Perez. 

*^  *'  Don  Gil,*  replied  the  mnleteer, 
'  every  one  gives  what  he  has,  and 
according  to  his  means.*  Then,  tnm- 
ing  to  the  young  girl — 'Pepita,*  he 
said,  'when  you  were  a  child  yon 
liked  the  tarts  made  in  our  moun- 
tains ;  I  have  brought  yon  some,  and 
of  the  best  peaches.' 

*^  Whilst  speaking,  he  drew  from 
his  saddle-bags  the  little  barrel  of 
brandy,  and  a  dozen  square  cakes 
filled  with  a  thick  marmalade,  which 
seemed  particularly  grateful  to  the 
gums  of  Juancito.  Then  he  sat  him- 
self down  near  Pepa,  and  looked 
proudly  at  the  captain  of  the  waggons. 

'' '  How  many  beasts  have  yon? ' 
said  the  latter. 

" '  Fifteen,  besides  saddle-horses.* 

'' '  Just  as  many  as  I  have  carts. 
Not  so  bad,  really.  Yon  carry  thirty 
casks—half  a  load  for  one  of  my  wag- 
gons. Pshaw!  what  can  yon  earn? 
A  poor  trade  is  yours,  my  lad,  and 
you  will  follow  it  long  before  yon 
grow  rich.' 

'' '  When  I  am  tired  of  it,*  replied 
Fernando,  *  I  will  try  another.*  The 
muleteer  spoke  these  words  in  a  sin- 
gular tone. 

'' '  Fernando  is  stout-hearted,*  said 
Dofia  Ventura, '  and  he  will  do  well 
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yet ;  and  he  will  find,  somewhere  in 
his  own  province,  a  pretty,  girl  with 
a  good  dowry.    £h,  Fernando  ?  * 

**  Fernando  made  no  reply,  bat 
palled  down  his  little  pointed  hat 
over  his  forehead ; — his  eyes  glittered 
Uke  those  of  a  cat.  Seizing  the  guitar, 
which  lay  npon  the  bench  beside 
Pepa,  he  strammed  it  with  an  absent 
air,  like  one  absorbed  by  his  thoughts. 
Jnancito,  who  stood  before  him,  wait- 
ing doubtless  for  the  end  of  the  pre- 
lude, and  for  the  commencement  of 
some  lively  mountain  ditty,  pushed 
his  arm,  and  said — '  Fernando,  have 
you  seen  the  fine  presents  Gil  Perez 
has  brought  us?'  Without  raising 
his  eyes,  the  muleteer  sang,  in  a  low 
voice,  this  verse  of  an  old  ballad : — 

'No  estes  tan  contenU,  Jiutna, 
£n  ver  me  penar  por  ti  ; 
Que  lo  que  noy  fuere  de  mi, 
Podri  ser  de  ti  mofiana.** 

Then  suddenly  throwing  down  the 
l^uitar,  he  jumped  upon  the  estrade, 
extinguished  the  lamp  that  burned 
before  the  Madonna,  and  clapped  his 
hand  to  his  knife.  Pepa  took  refuge 
xylose  to  her  mother.  At  the  cry  she 
uttered,  Gil  Perez  stood  upon  his 
gaard ;  but  Fernando  passed  close  by 
him  without  looking  at  him,  and 
reached  the  door.  '  Ah,  Pepita ! ' 
mattered  he  as  he  went  out,  *you 
will  drive  me  to  harm  1 '  And  he  dis- 
appeared." 

This  stormy  episode  broke  up  the 
party.  Agitated  and  alarmed,  Doiia 
Ventura  and  her  daughter  betook 
themselves  to  their  bedchambers. 
The  travellers  wrapped  themselves  in 
their  blankets — Mr  Pavie  establish- 
ing himself,  according  to  his  custom, 
in  their  coche-galeroy  or  travelling- 
carriage,  where  he  slept  but  little, 
owing  to  the  songs  and  dancing  of 
the  waggon- drivers,  and  the  scream- 
ing of  innumerable  parrots.  The 
night  passed  without  incident,  and 
at  daybreak  he  was  roused  by  Mateo. 
The  horses  were  read  v ;  the  San  Juan 
moleteers  were  already  on  their  road ; 
Gil  Perez,  foot  in  stirrup,  was  direct- 
ing the  departure  of  his  convoy. 
That  evening  the  travellers  reached 
Cordova. 


Several  months  had  elapsed  since 
the  scene  at  the  esquina^  and  Mr 
Pavie,  after  rambling  through  Chili 
and  Peru,  returned  to  Santiago,  the 
capital  of  the  former  country.  Look- 
ing on,  one  night,  at  a  dance  in  a 
public  garden,  he  fell  in  with  his  old 
acquaintance,  Don  Mateo,  somewhat 
threadbare,  but  still  a  passionate 
lover  of  song  and  dance.  One  of  the 
political  changes  so  common  in  South 
America  had  driven  him  across  the 
Andes.  He  was  an  exile,  proscribed 
in  his  own  country.  His  party  had 
fallen,  his  patrimony  had  been  swal- 
lowed up  by  fines,  and  he  deemed 
himself  fortunate  to  have  saved  his 
neck. 

*^  Do  you  remember,''  said  Mateo, 
as  he  leaned  beside  his  French  friend 
upon  the  parapet  bordering  the  Taja- 
mar,  and  gazed  at  the  summits  of  the 
Cordillera,  which  still  reflected  a  last 
gleam  of  sun — ^'  do  you  recollect  one 
evening  at  the  esquina  f  Well,  of  all 
the  persons  then  assembled  under 
Do2a  Ventura's  hospitable  roof,  and 
including  her  and  her  daughter,  how 
many,  do  you  suppose,  still  live  ? 
Two,  yon  and  II  The  first  scene  of 
the  drama  passed  before  your  eyes. 
I  will  narrate  those  that  ensued.  You 
have  not  forgotten  our  merry  sajqier 
at  the  posting-house,  Gil  Perez  and 
his  waggons,  and  Fernando,  the  little 
muleteer  with  the  long  spurs  ?  " 

Mr  Pavie  perfectly  remembered  all 
that  had  passed  at  the  esquina,  Mateo 
took  up  the  tale  from  the  moment  of 
their  departure.  Although  Fernando 
and  GU  Perez  started  nearly  at  the 
same  moment,  they  met  no  more  un- 
til they  reached  Buenos  Ay  res.  The 
aria  (string  of  mules)  trotted  briskly 
over  the  plain,  whilst  the  heavy  wag- 
gons lingered  in  the  ruts.  Four  days 
had  elapsed  since  Femando's  arrival, 
when  Perez  reached  his  usual  halting- 
ground  near  the  hill  of  the  Retiro, 
and,  after  taming  out  his  cattle  to 
graze,  rode  into  the  city.  As  soon  as 
he  was  gone,  the  bullock-drivers,  a  va- 
gabond and  insubordinate  race,  gath- 
ered round  the  camp-fires  to  discuss 
the  news  that  had  reached  them  of 
insorrections  in  the  inland  provinces. 


*  "  Be  not  so  well  pleased,  Jaana,  to  see  how  I  suffer  for  thee;  that  which  is  mj 
HU  to-day,  to-morrow  may  chance  to  be  thine." 
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Most  of  these  wild  gauchot  felt  sorely 
tempted  to  exchange  goad  for  laDce, 
and  join  the  armed  bands  then  scour- 
ing the  coontry.  To  gallop  in  bound* 
leM  plains,  to  pillage  isolated  farms, 
and  attack  hamlets  —  such  was  the 
fascinating  perspective  that  offered 
itself  to  their  imagination.  Whilst 
they  were  debating  the  probable 
course  of  events  in  the  tierra  adentro^ 
Fernando  came  by.  He  was  on  foot ; 
his  long  spnrs  were  still  at  his  heels. 

'' '  Ha !  *  cried  the  bnllock- drivers, 
*  here  is  the  little  muleteer,  the 
brandy-merchant  from  San  Juan! 
Give  us  a  barrel,  Fernando,  and  we 
will  drink  your  health.' 

*^  *  Give  me  something  to  eat,'  re- 
plied the  muleteer,  *  I  am  fasting  since 
yesterday.' 

^'And  cutting  a  slice  off  a  great 

Eiece  of  beef  that  roasted  at  the  fire, 
e  took  one  end  of  it  in  his  fingers, 
put  the  other  into  bis  mouth,  and 
swallowed  it  at  a  single  gulp,  as  a 
lazzarone  swallows  an  ell  of  maca- 
roni. Then  he  wiped  his  knife  on  his 
cowskin  boot  and  lay  down  under  a 
cart  to  sleep.  When  Gil  Perez  re- 
turned and  walked  round  his  camp, 
he  saw  the  muleteer,  who  was  snor- 
ing on  the  grass. 

'« '  Hallo,  Fernando  !'  he  cried, 
'  what  do  you  there,  my  man  ? ' 

"  *  Resting  myself,'  replied  Fer- 
nando, rubbing  his  eyes,  *I  have 
passed  four  days  and  nights  playing 
at  cards.' 

"  *  Have  you  won  ? ' 

"  *  Lost  everything — my  load  of 
brandy,  my  mules,  all  I  had  in  the 
world.  Lend  me  twenty  dollars,  Gil 
Perez  ? ' 

'' '  To  ^mble  them  ? ' 

^*  ^  Perhaps.  See,  I  was  a  steady 
man;  I  never  played,  and  you  are  cause 
that  I  am  perhaps  about  to  become  a 
robber.  I  have  known  Pepa  from 
her  childhood;  her  mother  received 
me  well,  saw  that  I  loved  her  daugh- 
ter, and  encouraged  me  to  work  and 
increase  my  little  trade.  Every  trip 
I  made  I  never  missed  calling  at  the 
tsquina^  and  every  trip  I  found  Pepa 
prettier  than  before.  She  received 
me  joyfully,  and  I  was  happy.  But 
since  two  years  that  you  nave  gone 
that  road,  all  is  changed.  With  your 
gold  chains  and  silk  shawls  you  nave 
turned  their  heads.    Lend  me  twenty 


dollars,  that  I  mav  make  them  pre- 
sents and  regain  their  favour,  xou 
are  rich,  Gil  rerez — ^you  will  find  a 
wife  in  the  towns,  at  Salta,  Cordova, 
where  you  please ;  I  am  poor,  but  I 
love  Pepita,  the  only  girl  who  would 
not  refuse  me,  ruined  though  I  be.' " 

Surprised  at  the  muleteer's  frank  ex- 
planation and  request,  Gil  Perez  offer- 
ed him  the  twenty  dollars,  but  laughed 
at  the  idea  of  abandoning  his  preten* 
sions  to  Pepita.  Fernando  refused 
the  money,  and  departed  with  a  mut- 
tered threat.  That  night  he  took  to 
the  plain,  mounted  on  a  fine  horse  and 
bearing  gold  in  his  girdle— the  spoils 
of  a  traveller  he  had  waylaid  and  mur- 
dered. The  die  was  cast ;  the  honest 
muleteer  had  become  a  gaucho  mah. 

A  few  days  after  this,  Fernando 
rode  up  to  the  esguina.  Little  Juan- 
cito  ran  to  kiss  him.  Torribio,  the 
steward,  surprised  to  see  him  come 
alone,  riding  a  valuable  horse  and 
without  his  usual  retinue  of  mules  and 
muleteers,  hurried  out  to  meet  him. 
^^ Amiga r  he  cried,  ''whence  come 
you,  thus  finely  equipped?  It  seems 
the  San  Juan  brandy  fetches  a  good 
price  in  the  market !"  Without  re- 
plying, Fernando  abruptly  opened  the 
door  and  addressed  the  two  women, 
astonished  at  his  sudden  appearance. 

" '  The  gauchada  is  about  to  take 
the  field,"  he  said, ''  and  I  greatly  fear 
that  one  of  its  earliest  visits  will  be 
for  you.  I  have  friends  in  its  ranks ; 
give  me  your  daughter,  Delia  Ventura, 
and  I  answer  for  her  safety  and  yours.' 

'' '  Since  when  are  you  allied  with 
the  brisands,  Fernando?'  indignantly 
demanded  Doiia  Ventura. 

"  *  Pepita,'  said  the  muleteer,  evad- 
ing reply, '  will  you  have  me  ? — You 
tremble— you  turn  away  your  head  I— 
Are  you  afraid  of  me,  Pepita?  Do 
you  take  me  for  a  bandit  ?' 

''  There  was  something  terrible  In 
the  sound  of  Femando's  voice,  which 
even  the  passionate  love  he  still  felt 
for  Pepa  was  insufficient  to  soften. 
The  young  ghrl  in  vain  endeavoured 
to  speak. 

" '  Fernando,'  cried  Dofia  Ventura, 
'  when  last  you  were  here,  you  left  my 
house  like  a  madman,  your  hand  on 
the  haft  of  your  knife ;  you  enter  it 
to-day  like  a  bandit,  with  threats  upon 
your  lips.  Begone,  and  return  no 
more ;  I  need  not  your  protection.' 
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'*  ^  Ha !  yoa  mean  to  say  that  Gil 
Perez  will  protect  you.  Reckon  npon 
that  I  There  are  times  when  fine 
shawls  and  gold  chains  are  not  worth 
sabre  and  carbine.  After  all,  I  too 
have  gold!  See  here.  Once  more, 
Fepita,  will  yoa  follow  me  ?  I  am  no 
loneer  a  maleteer ;  it  was  too  base  a 
trade,  was  it  not  ?  Shall  I  carry  yoa 
ofif  on  my  horse's  cropper  into  the 
sierra  of  Cordova  and  to  Chili  ?' " 

Fepa,  frightened  at  the  gaucho*s 
fierce  voice  and  vehement  manner, 
bnrst  into  tears  and  fainted  in  her 
mother's  arms.  Fernando  hastily  left 
the  house,  his  love—the  last  good  sen- 
timent his  heart  retained — exchanged 
for  bitter  hate. 

It  was  not  long  after  this  incident, 
early  npon  a  winter's  morning,  that 
Gil  Ferez,  riding  ahead  of  his  wag- 
gons, which  had  camped  on  the  banks 
of  the  Rio  Salado,  discerned  at  the 
horizon  a  dozen  black  specks  that  ra- 
pidly approached  him.  Soon  he  made 
them  oat  to  be  horsemen,  armed  some 
with  lances,  others  with  rifles.  Deem- 
ing them  sospicions,  he  rode  back  and 
formed  his  caravan  in  order  of  battle. 
The  waggons  were  arranged  in  a  circle, 
the  bullocks  inwards ;  arms  were  dis- 
tributed to  the  men,  and  from  between 
the  waggons  the  muzzles  of  pistols 
and  blunderbusses  menaced  those  who 
should  assail  the  fortress.  These  ar- 
rangements were  scarcely  made  when 
the  party  of  horsemen  slackened  speed, 
and  one  of  them  rode  forward  sdone. 
At  twenty  paces  from  the  waggons  he 
drew  rein  and  removed  the  handker- 
ehief,  which  partly  concealed  his  face. 

" '  Don  Gil,'  cried  the  horseman, 
'  confess  that  the  little  muleteer  Fer- 
nando has  given  you  a  famous  fright.' 

"  *  It  is  you,'  replied  Ferez,  *  what 
do  you  here  ?  what  do  you  want  of 

US?' 

"  *  I  have  changed  my  trade,  amigo; 
did  I  not  once  tell  you  that  when  I 
should  be  tired  of  mule-driving,  I  had 
another  trade  in  view  ?  I  am  now  an 
ostrich  hunter.  A  fine  flock  escaped 
from  us  this  morning.  Have  you  not 
met  it  ?' 

'^*  Another  poor  trade  that  you  have 
taken  to,'  replied  Ferez.  ^  If  that  be 
all  you  have  to  say  to  me,  there  was  no 


need  to  charge  down  npon  ns  mitk 
your  comrades  like  a  band  of  robbers* 
When  you  first  came  in  sight  there 
were  some  ostriches  about  a  mile  in 
front  of  me ;  if  those  are  what  yon 
seek,  continue  your  hunt  and  leave 
us  to  continue  our  journey.' 

*^  During  this  parley,  the  bullock- 
drivers,  believing  danger  past,  ceased 
to  stand  upon  the  defensive  ;  Feman- 
do's  comrades  slowly  approached  and 
carelessly  mingle  with  them,  rolling 
their  cigarritos  and  entering  into  con- 
versation. Although  suspecting  no 
treachery,  Ferez  hesitated  to  resume 
his  march  so  long  as  Fernando  and 
his  band  were  there.  Thus  the  halt 
was  prolonged,  and  the  ostriches,  no 
longer  frightened  by  the  creaking  of 
wheels,  reappeared  upon  a  rising 
ground  behind  which  they  had  taken 
refuge. 

*^  *  Don  Gil,'  exclaimed  Fernando, 
'  I  will  wager  that^  my  horse,  which 
has  already  done  ten  leagues  to-day, 
will  overtake  one  of  those  birds  sooner 
than  yours,  fresh  though  he  be.' 

"*I  have  no  time  to  try,'  replied 
Ferez,  annoyed  at  the  delay ;  ^  the 
place  is  not  safe,  and  I  am  in  haste  to 
see  the  houses  of  Cordova.' 

"  *  Pshaw  I  a  five  minutes'  ride,' 
said  the  muleteer;  *come,  one  gallop, 
and  I  will  rid  you  of  my  company, 
and  of  that  of  my  friends,  with  which 
yon  do  not  seem  over  and  above 
pleased.' 

"  *  So  be  it  then,'  answered  Ferez, 
*and  then  I  must  be  off;'  and  he 
set  spurs  to  his  horse.  Fernando 
rode  so  close  to  him  that  their  knees 
touched.  The  gauchoi  and  drivers 
shouted  to  excite  the  two  horses, 
which  seemed  to  fly  over  the  plain  ; 
and  the  ostriches,  finding  themselves 
pursued,  fled  their  fastest,  stretch- 
ing out  their  necks,  beating  the  air 
with  their  short  wings,  and  furrowing 
the  ocean  of  tall  herbage  by  rapid 
zigzags  right  and  left.  The  two 
horsemen  gained  upon  them.  The 
furious  race  had  lasted  at  least  ten 
minutes,  when  Fernando  fell  into  the 
rear.  Gil  Ferez,  looking  back  to  cal- 
culate the  distance  that  separated 
them,  saw  him  brandishing  a  set  of 
balls  as  big  as  his  fist.*     ^  Andgo^^ 


*  This  arm,  which  the  gaudies  throw  to  a  distance  of  twenty  paces,  consists  of 
three  balls  fastened  to  the  same  namber  of  cords.  *thit  one  held  in  the  hand  it 
longer  than  the  two  others. 
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eried  he,  withont  stopping,  'those 
tails  are  big  enough  to  catch  a  wild 
horse.'  Whilst  he  sought,  in  his 
girdle,  the  small  leaden  balls  he  pro- 
posed throwing  ronnd  the  ostrich's 
neck,  his  horse  fell,  his  fore-legs  en- 
tangled in  the  ropes  that  had  jast 
quitted  the  muleteer's  hands.  The 
Tiolence  of  the  fall  was  in  proportion 
to  the  rapidity  of  the  ride.  On  be- 
holding his  rival  roll  in  the  dust, 
Fiemando  uttered  a  triumphant  shout. 
Perez,  who  had -fallen  ui>on  his  left 
side,  sought  to  extricate  his  sabre  in 
order  to  cut  the  terrible  cord  which 
shackled  his  horse's  legs.  The  poor 
bmte,  panting  and  covered  with  foam, 
.struggled  violently  for  release.  Be- 
fore Gil  Perez  could  draw  his  weapon, 
the  muleteer  was  on  foot  and  held  him 
by  the  throat. 

*^  ^  You  are  a  traitor  and  a  coward  1' 
eried  the  unfortunate  Perez,  giddy 
firom  his  faU,  and  trying  to  shake  his 
enemy  off.  ^  You  have  led  me  into 
a  snare  to  murder  me  1 ' 

*' '  That  is  not  all,'  coolly  replied  the 
muleteer.  *  Look  yonder ;  you  see 
that  smoke,  it  proceeds  from  your 
waggons.  The  plain  is  on  fire.  'Tis 
you  whom  I  was  hunting,  carretero 
(waggoner);  but  for  you  I  should 
still  be  a  muleteer.  I  have  become 
a  brigand.  I  have  seen  Pepa;  she 
rejects  me.  The  traitor,  1  say,  is 
you,  who  have  ruined  all  my  hopes.' 

"Perez  was  active  and  vigorous :  on 
equal  terms  his  enemy  would  not  have 
dared  contend  with  him  ;  but  surprise 
and  terror  paralysed  his  strength. 
After  deliberately  stabbing  him,  Fer- 
nando passed  a  rope  round  his  neck, 
and,  as  he  still  breathed,  dragged  him 
to  a  neighbouring  stream  and  threw 
him  into  the  water." 

Gil  Perez  dead,  most  of  his  men, 
who  had  arms  and  were  more  than  a 
match  for  the  banditti,  joined  the  lat- 
ter, plundered  the  waggons,  killed  the 
oxen,  and  departed  with  their  new 
comrades,  those  who  had  no  horses 
riding  double.  Fernando  promised 
to  take  them  to  a  place  where  they 
could  mount  themselves  well.  He 
kept  his  word.  One  night,  old  Tor- 
ribio,  who,  ever  since  Femando*s 
vistt  and  the  commencement  of  the 
dvil  war,  had  kept  vigilant  watch, 
and  frequently  patrolled  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  esquina,  thought  be 


heard  voices  in  the  forest.  He  bridled 
up  the  horses,  which  he  always  had 
ready- saddled  in  the  stable,  and  en- 
treated his  mistress  and  her  daughter 
to  escape  by  the  Cordova  road.  The 
two  women  got  upon  the  same  horse ; 
Torribio,  armed  with  sabre  and  car- 
bine, mounted  another,  to  esontthem; 
Juancito,  not  understanding  the  dan- 
ger, leaped,  light  and  laughing,  into 
his  saddle,  whip  in  hand,  and  hu  sling 
over  his  shoulder.  The  little  party 
set  out  They  would  have  escaped 
an  enemy  to  whom  the  locality  waa 
not  familiar.  But  Fernando  had 
placed  spies  ronnd  the  posting-house, 
and  lay  in  ambush  upon  the  road  to 
Cordova.  A  bullet  from  Torribio's 
carbine  grazed  the  brigand's  cheek; 
the  next  moment  the  faithful  old  ser- 
vant lay  in  the  road,  his  skull  cleft 
by  a  sabre- cut  Juancito  escaped 
into  the  forest  His  mother  and 
sister  did  the  same,  but  were  captured 
and  taken  back  to  the  posting-honse, 
which  was  pillaged  and  afterwarda 
burnt.  The  outlaws  then  departed. 
DoQa  Ventura  had  supplied  them 
plentifully  with  brandy,  hoping  to 
escape  during  their  intoxication,  bnt 
Fernando  drank  nothing.  When  the 
moment  came  for  departure,  he  lifted 
Pepa  upon  his  horse,  repulsed  with 
his  foot  her  despairing  mother — who 
in  vain  struggled  and  dung  to  her 
child— and  rode  off.  Pepita,  more 
dead  than  alive,  uttered  lamentable 
cries.  The  muleteer  heeded  them 
not,  but  sang  the  lines  he  had  sung 
upon  the  memorable  night  when  he 
found  Gil  Perez  at  the  posting-house, 
and  left  it  with  a  sombre  prediction 
that  Pepa  would  drive  him  to  eviL 

*'  No  estes  tan  eontenta,  Jnam, 
En  Ter  me  penar  por  ti ; 
Que  lo  que  hoj  fuere  de  mi, 
Podrk  ter  de  ti  maflana.** 

Dofia  Ventun^'s  fate  is  not  upon 
record;  she  is  believed  to  have  per- 
ished of  hunger,  misery,  and  cold* 
Juancito  lost  his  way  in  the  pampas. 
Although  bred  in  the  desert,  the  poor 
boy  had  not  sufficient  experience  to 
guide  himself  by  sun  and  stars.  It 
was  never  known  how  long  he  held 
out  Not  many  days  after  his  flisht, 
there  was  found,  upon  the  front  of 
the  Indian  country,  a  child's  coi  , 
which  was  supposed  to  be  1  ^ 
whip  hung  from  the  w  ■ 
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was  over  the  shoalder.    The  birds  of 
prey  had  made  a  skeleton  of  the  body. 

The  fate  of  poor  Pepita  was  far 
worse  even  than  that  or  her  mother 
and  brother.  Forced  to  follow  the 
fortunes  of  the  gaucJio  malo  and  his 
band,  she  was  compelled  to  enliven 
their  bivouacs  by  song  and  dance. 
At  first,  even  the  mde  desperados 
amongst  whom  she  had  fallen,  were 
inclined  to  pity  her  sntTerings,  bnt 
soon  they  imitated  the  contempt  with 
which  Fernando  treated  her.  Ele- 
gantly dressed,  she  accompanied  them 
everywhere ;  she  was  their  ballet- 
dancer  and  opera-singer.  Her  daty 
was  to  amuse  those  who  rarely  ad- 
dressed but  to  Insult  her.  She  was 
known  in  the  country  as  the  wife  of 
the  gaucho  malo.  Sometimes,  in  the 
night,  when  the  robbers,  overcome  by 
feitigne,  slept  to  the  last  man,  she 
might  have  escaped  ;  bnt  whither 
could  she  fly  ?  Their  halts  were 
generally  in  places  remote  from  all 
habitations ;  and  even  had  she  reached 
a  farm  or  village,  what  sort  of  wel- 
come would  there  have  been  for  the 
supposed  wife  of  the  gaucho  malo  and 
accomplice  of  his  misdeeds  ? 

**  After  several  months,"  Mateo  con- 
tinued, **  passed  in  rambling  about 
the  plains,  Fernando,  emboldened  by 
impunity  and  success,  approached  the 
villages.  Other  bands,  better  organ- 
ised and  more  numerous  than  his  own, 
spread  terror  through  the  province  of 
Cordova.  He  profited  by  the  general 
confusion  to  take  share  in  the  fight, 
like  a  privateer  who  spreads  his  sails 
in  the  wake  of  friendly  frigates.  The 
militia,  called  out  to  oppose  the  in- 
surgents who  threatened  the  town  of 
Conlova,  were  beaten.  The  town 
remained  in  the  power  of  the  horse- 
men of  the  plain,  and  the  militia 
could  not  return  to  their  homes,  of 
which  the  enemy  had  taken  posses- 
sion. They  were  forced  to  fly,  ex- 
changing a  few  parting  shots  with 
roving  corps  that  sought  to  impede 
their  escape.  I  was  of  the  number 
of  the  fugitives.  The  company  to 
which  I  belonged  daily  diminished. 
Every  man  secretly  betook  himself  to 
the  place  where  he  hoped  an  aslynm. 
Only  twenty  of  us  remained  together, 
resolved  to  make  for  the  western  pro- 
vinces, and  to  cross  the  Andes  into 
Chili:  we  had  two  hundred  leagues 


to  get  over  before  putting  the  frontier 
between  us  and  the  enemy. 

*'  One  evening,  as  we  were  riding 
through  the  sierra  of  Cordova,  we 
noticed  a  bivouac  amongst  the  rocks. 
'  Shall  we  reconnoitre  that  camp?*  I 
asked  of  the  officer  who  commanded 
OS.  '  They  are  gauchos^^  he  replied ; 
'  it  is  almost  dark,  we  can  pass  them 
nuperceived :  the  robbers  are  not  fond 
of  fighting  when  there  is  no  chance 
of  booty;*  and  we  silently  continued 
our  march.  By  the  light  of  the  bi- 
vouac fires,  we  made  out  a  dozen 
horsemen  seated  on  the  ground  upon 
their  saddles.  Their  lances  were  piled 
in  a  sheaf  in  the  middle  of  the  camp; 
before  them  a  woman  was  dancing, 
her  figure  and  movements  clearly  de- 
fined against  the  bright  fire-light. 
They  did  not  hear  us;  we  marched 
at  a  walk,  pistol  in  bridle,  hand  and 
carbine  on  thigh.  We  had  already 
passed  the  bivouac  unperceived,  and 
were  closing  up  our  files  preparatory  to 
starting  off  at  a  gallop — it  was  no  use 
fiffhting,  the  game  was  already  lost — 
when  a  young  man  in  the  rearguard 
imprudently  fired  at  the  group.  In 
an  instant,  the  gauchos  were  armed 
and  on  horseback.  Then  they  paused 
for  a  moment  to  see  whence  the  dan- 
ger came.  We  set  up  a  loud  shout, 
which  the  echoes  repeated.  The  gau- 
cho8  were  terrified.  Whilst  they  he- 
sitated to  assume  the  offensive,  we 
turned  their  camp.  They  fired  half-a- 
dozen  carbines  at  us,  but  hit  nobody. 
Those  who  had  no  firearms  went  about 
and  ran,  and  their  example  was  quickly 
followed  by  the  rest  of  the  band. 
Their  flight  was  accelerated  by  the 
shots  we  sent  after  them.  A  few  fell, 
but  we  did  not  stop  to  count  the  dead. 
This  useless  victory  might  betray  our 
flight ;  our  best  plan  was  now  to  hasten 
on  through  the  ravines,  and  avoid  for 
the  future  all  similar  encounters. 

"  During  the  skirmish,  the  woman 
who  had  ^en  dancing  before  the  fire 
had  disappeared.  We  thought  no 
more  of  her.  Suddenly,  as  we  formed 
up,  a  shadow  passed  before  the  head  of 
the  column.  *  Who  goes  there?*  cried 
the  officer,  and  we  quickly  reloaded. 
'  Who  ffoes  there?*  he  repeated,  prob- 
ing witn  his  sabre  the  bushes  that  bor- 
dered the  path.  We  listened,  and  pre- 
sently we  heard  a  plaintive  moan,  fol- 
lowed by  sobs.  'It  is  a  wounded  man,' 
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said  the  ofllcer :  *  00  much  the  worse  for 
liiiD,  the  devil  a  doctor  have  we  hereP 

**  *  Sefiores  caballeros,*  cried  the 
mjBterioQS  bdog  that  was  thns  hid 
in  the  darluiess,  ^  have  pity  upon  me 
— save  mel  He  is  deadl  I  am  freel 
Ah!  mother,  mother!'    •    •    . 

^'The  officer  had  dismounted;  a 
jonng  girl  threw  her  arms  round  his 
neck,  repeating  the  words :  *  Save  me 
^he  is  deadr  We  had  aU  halted. 
'  It  is  the  dancinff-girl,*  said  the  men ; 
^  she  detains  ns  here  to  give  time  to 
her  friends  to  return*  It  is  the  wife 
of  ihegaucho  nuiloJ* 

*^  ^  I  am  Pepa  Flores,'  she  vehe- 
mently replied,  UhedatighterofDoQa 
Ventnra  of  the  esguina  I  Ah,  senores^ 
yon  are  honest  people,  yon  are  I 
Never,  never  have  I  been  Femando^s 
wife*  Is  there  none  here  who  knows 
Delia  Ventnra?* 

*^  I  at  once  recognised  Pepa^s  voice. 
*  She  speaks  the  truth,'  I  cried ; '  I  will 
answer  for  her.  Come,  Fepita,  yon 
have  nothing  to  fear  with  us.* 

'^  Feroando  had  perished  in  the 
skirmish.  It  was  perhaps  my  hand 
that  had  terminated  the  career  of  the 
formidable  bandit,  and  liberated  Fe- 
pita. When  she  learned  that  her  mo- 
ther was  dead— I  myself  was  obliged 
to  impart  to  her  the  mournful  fact, 
which  everybody  else  knew — she  shed 
a  flood  of  tears,  and  begged  me  to 
take  her  with  me.  A  proscribed  fu- 
gitive, I  had  enough  to  ao  to  take  care 
of  myself;  but  how  coald  I  resist 
the  entreaties  of  an  orphan,  who  had 
neither  friend  nor  relative  in  the 
world?" 

All  the  fugitives  pitied  the  poor  girl, 
and  were  kind  to  her.  Her  character 
had  been  changed,  as  well  it  might 
be,  by  her  abode  with  the  gaucho  malo 
and  his  band.  She  was  no  longer  the 
timid,  indolent  creature  whom  Mateo 
had  known  at  the  posting-house ;  she 
was  quick,  alert,  courageous,  and  gave 
little  trouble  to  anyt^y.  At  halts 
she  made  herself  useful,  and  was  par- 
ticularly grateful  and  attentive  to 
Mateo,  whom  she  called  her  saviour 
and  liberator.  At  the  town  of  San 
Luis,  he  would  have  left  her  in 
charge  of  a  respectable  family,  but 
she  wept  bitterly,  and  begged  to  fol- 
low his  fortunes,  disastrous  though 
they  were.  He  was  then  for  the  first 
time  convinced  that  she  had  never 


loved  either  Fernando  or  Gil  Peres. 
The  poor  girl  had  attached  herself  to 
the  man  who  had  delivered  her  from 
dreadful  captivity,  and  shown  her  dis- 
interested kindness.    At  Mendoza  he 
again  attempted  to  prevail  on  her  to 
accept  of  an  asylum  under  a  friendly, 
roof,  but  with  no  better  success  than 
at  San  Luis.    The  season  was  far  ad- 
vanced, snow  rendered  the  passage  of 
the  Andes  dangerous  and  very  painful. 
Mateo's  companions  urged  her  to  wait 
till  spring,  when  she  might  rejoin  them 
at  Santiago.    She  would  not  hear  of 
delay.    Her  vision  was  fixed  upon 
Chili  and  its  Paradise  Valley,  Val- 
paraiso.   Providing  themselves  with, 
sheepskins  for  protection  against  the 
cold,  and  abandoning  their  arms,  now 
a  useless  encumbrance,  the  party  com- 
menced the  toilsome  ascent.  They  got 
on  pretty  well  until  they  reached  the 
region  of  snow.     There  they  were 
obliged  to  quit  their  horses,  and  to 
climb  on  foot  the  steep  and  frozen 
acclivities,  bearing  on  their  shoulders 
heavy  loads  of  provisions  and  fud, 
their  legs  wrapped  in  fur,  and  hand- 
kerchiefs tied  over  their  ears.  Pepita, 
her  head  and  neck  enveloped  in  a  large 
shawl,  marched  stoutly  along,  and  oft- 
en led  the  way,  bounding  like  a  moun- 
tain goat.    Three  days  passed  thus. 
There  were  frequent  falls  upon  the 
frozen  snow,  many  narrow  escapes 
from  death  in  a  torrent,  or  over  a 
precipice.    The  enormous  condor  ho- 
vered over  the  heads  of  the  weary  pil- 
grims, as  if  hoping  a  repast  at  their 
expense.    At  last  they  reached  the 
foot  of  the  Cumbre,  the  last  steep 
thev  had  to  climb  before  commencing 
their  descent  into  a  milder  climate, 
and  a  land  of  refuge.    An  icy  wind 
blew,  a  driving  snow  fell:  it  was 
doubtful  whether  the  Cumbre  could 
be  ascended  upon  the  morrow.    The 
wanderers  halted  early,    in    a   hut 
known  by  the  ominous  name  oiC<uucha 
de  Calavera  (the  Cabin  of  the  Sknll). 
They  had  still  a  little  wine  in  their 
ox-horns,  which   they   heated   and 
drank,  and  then  wrapped  themselves 
in  their  blankets  ana  lay  down  to 
sleep.    At  midnight  the  wind  was 
still  high,  but  the  snow  had  ceased, 
and  they  determined  to  proceed.  The 
reflection  of  the  sun  from  the  snow 
had  so  fatigued  their  eyes,  that  they 
travelled  in  the  night  as  often  as  thej 
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could  safely  do  so.  Their  next  stage 
was  almost  perpendicular,  but  it  was 
unbroken  by  precipices,  and  they 
thought  they  might  risk  progress. 
They  would  have  done  more  prudently 
to  await  daylight,  but  they  were  eager 
to  cross  the  frontier — to  reach  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Cnmbre,  the  boundary-line 
between  Chili  and  the  Argentine  pro- 
vinces. They  began  to  ascend.  Poor 
Pepa^s  feet  were  swollen,  and  she  suf- 
fered in  walking,  but  she  was  as  cou- 
rageous as  ever,  and  made  light  of 
hardship.  Soon  the  travellers  entered 
a  dense  fog :  they  no  longer  saw  the 
stars ;  all  around  them  was  white  as 
a  shroud.  The  fog  became  sleet;  they 
plodded  wearily  on,  supporting  them- 
selves with  their  sticks,  sometimes  on 
hands  and  knees. 

**  I  was  so  weary,*'  said  Mateo, 
**  that  I  thought  I  was  in  a  dream. 
I  had  no  sensation  in  my  body,  but 
my  head  was  very  painfid.  A  few 
paces  off,  I  heard  the  frozen  snow 
crack  gently  under  Pepa*s  feet,  and 
I  discerned  her  form  accompanying 
me  like  my  shadow.  Snow  succeed- 
ed the  sleet;  it  fell  in  heavy  flakes, 
and  accumulated  so  rapidly  as  to 
threaten  burial  to  laggards.  The 
path — or  rather  the  track — was  in- 
visible ;  in  spite  of  all  my  efforts  to 
follow  it,  I  felt  that  I  was  deviating. 
I  called  to  Pepa,  but  neither  her 
voice  nor  the  voices  of  my  comrades 
replied ;  we  were  scattered.  I  walked 
on  at  random,  I  know  not  for  how 
long.  When  daylight  came,  I  found 
myself  in  a  deep  ravine,  amidst  snow- 
dnfts  and  glaciers.  Right  and  left, 
as  far  as  I  could  see,  was  a  vista  of 
nmilar  valleys.  Not  a  vestige  of  Pepa 
or  of  my  comrades.  My  strength 
failed  me.  With  great  difficulty  I 
crept  into  a  sort  of  cave  amongst  the 
rocks.    There  I  fell  asleep.'* 

He  would  have  perished  but  for 
Pepa,  who,  on  discovering  his  ab- 
sence, spurred  his  comrades,  by  her 
reproaches,  to  a  search  for  the  friend 
whom  their  own  terrible  sufferings 
and  fatigues  would  have  induced 
tiiem  to  abandon.  There  was,  in- 
deed, little  chance  of  finding  and 
saving  him,  and  the  men  would  have 
been  fully  justified  in  consulting  their 
own  safety,  and  pushing  forwards. 
Bat  a  woman's  courage  shamed  them. 
Pepa,  esperaba  detesperada—deBpur' 


ing,  she  still  hoped.  She  nobly  paid 
her  debt  of  gratitude  to  her  de* 
liverer.  His  life  was  saved,  but  hers 
was  lost  Her  hands  and  face  cut 
and  bleeding  from  the  cold,  her  legs 
scarcely  able  to  support  her,  she 
traced  him  out.  It  was  still  in  time  ; 
friction  restored  him  to  conscious- 
ness. But  the  sunlight  had  scarcely 
greeted  his  eyes,  when  a  cry  of  dis- 
tress reached  his  ears.  A  treacher- 
ous crust  of  snow,  covering  a  crevice 
of  incalculable  depth,  gave  way  be- 
neath Pepa's  feet,  and  she  disappear- 
ed for  ever. 

The  whole  of  this  sketch — of  which 
we  have  given  but  a  bare  outline, 
omitting  many  incidents — ^is  full  of 
life,  interest,  and  character,  although 
it  is  to  be  remarked  and  regretted 
that  Mr  Pavie's  style  is  deficient  in 
that  terseness  and  vigour  which  en- 
hance the  fascination  of  narratives  of 
adventure.  He  is  too  diffuse  and 
explicit,  dwells  too  lovingly  upon 
details,  distrusts  his  readers*  intelli- 
gence, and  is  rather  sentimental  than 
energetic.  ^^  Pepita  *'  is  decidedly  the 
best  of  his  South  American  sketches. 
That  entitled  ''  The  Pinchegras  **  has 
interest.  For  several  years  after  the 
battle  of  Ayacucho  had  finally  over- 
thrown Spanish  dominion  in  Chili, 
an  armed  band,  known  as  the  Pin- 
chegras, from  the  name  of  their  chief, 
still  upheld  the  banner  of  Castile. 
Pablo  Pinchegra  began  his  singular 
career  with  his  brothers  and  a  few 
vagabonds  for  sole  followers.  They 
formed  a  mere  gang  of  robbers.  Pre- 
sently he  was  joined  by  several 
Indian  caciques  and  their  warriors, 
and  then  by  a  Spaniard  named  Ziuo- 
zain  and  five-and-twenty  men,  who 
carried  arms  in  the  names  of  Ferdi- 
nand and  Spain.  Tlienceforward  Pin- 
chegra adopted  the  same  rallying 
cry;  at  the  end  of  1825  the  ^^  royalist 
army*'  numbered  eight  hundred  men, 
including  Indians,  and  gained  an  im- 
portant advantage  over  the  Chilian 
troops  at  Longabi,  where  a  squadron 
of  cavalry  was  annihilated  by  the 
long  lances  of  the  Indians.  The 
Spanbh  faction  in  Chili,  encouraged 
by  this  unexpected  success,  recog- 
nised Pinchegra  as  their  champion, 
and  supplied  him  with  arms  and 
munitions  of  war.  Deserters  from 
the  army  of  tha  Bepablic,  adventurers 
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of  all  kinds,  flocked  to  his  staBdard^: 
beneath  whieh  a  tkousand  men  were 
800B  ranged.  With  these  and  his 
Indian  alliea  to  support  him,  he  found 
hinaaelf  master  of  a  large  track  of 
coontrj,  attacked  and  pillaged  towns, 
carried  off  cattle  and  women  to  his 
camp  in  the  Andes,  and  made  his 
name  everywhere  dreaded.  It  was 
fonnd  necessary  to  send  large  bodies 
of  troops  against  him.  These  accom- 
plished litUe;  and  it  was  not  until 
1832  that  his  band  was  completely 
defeated  and  broken  up— or  rather, 
cut  to  pieces — he  himself  having  pre- 
viously been  betrayed  to  his  enemies, 
and  shot.  No  quarter  was  given  to 
the  fugitives,  and  the  victor's  bulletin 
(7>ut  Spanish  bulletins  are  prover- 
bially mendacious)  stated  that  only 
four  men  of  the  army—for  it  then 
really  was  a  small  army— escaped 
the  slaughter.  The  Indian  auxiliaries 
had  run  at  the  beginning  of  tiie 
action.    With  one  of  the  four  sur- 


vivors, a  caudUioy  or  chief  of  some 
mark,  named  Don  Vicente,  Mr  Pavie 
fell  in  at  Mendoaa,  during  the  winter 
he  passed  there.  The  Finchegra  was 
silent  and  mysterious  enough ;  but  a 
young  French  physician,  settled  in 
the  place,  told  his  countryman  the- 
history  of  the  last  body  of  men  that 
maintained  with  arms  the  right  of 
Spain  to  her  South  American  eolonies. 
It  is  an  interesting  narrative,  com- 
prising much  personal  adventure,  and 
numerous  romantic  episodes.  The 
story  of  BaialUan^  an  Indian  found- 
ling, adopted  by  a  cavalry  regiment, 
in  whose  ranks  he  serves  and  is 
slain,  and  that  of  Bosita,  a  lovely 
LimeiUi  who  loved  and  was  abandon- 
ed by  an  English  naval  officer,  and 
whom  Mr  Pavie  saw  in  the  madhouse 
at  Lima,  where  she  inquired  of  every 
foreign  visitor  whether  the  frigate 
had  returned,  complete  the  South 
American  portion  of  a  very  interest* 
ing  book. 


KAPOLEON  AKD  SIR  HUDSON  LOWK. 


One  of  the  most  distinguishing  fea- 
tnres  of  public  life  in  England  is  the 
judgment  exercised  upon  the  character 
of  its  public  men.  In  other  countries 
the  public  man  is  generally  seen 
through  a  haze  of  opinion.  The  mi- 
nister of  a  foreign  monarchy  stands 
in  the  clouded  light  of  the  throne. 
If  eminent,  his  fame  is  the  result  of 
secret  councils,  unknown  circum- 
stances, and  personal  influences  al- 
most purposely  hidden  from  the  na- 
tional mind«  If  unsuccessful,  his 
fulures  are  sheltered  under  his  part- 
nership with  the  higher  powers.  He 
is  hidden  in  thtf  curtains  of  the  Cabi- 
net. At  all  events,  he  divides  this 
responsibility  with  the  monarch  whose 
choice  has  placed  him  in  office,  and 
whose  influence  retains  him  in  power. 
There  are  no  publications  of  private 
correspondence,  no  despatches,  except 
garbl^  ones ;  no  secret  instructions, 
hereafter  to  be  developed.  All  the 
materials  for  forming  a  true  estimate 
of  the  minister  are  withheld,  by  sup- 


pressmg  all  the  materials  for  formmg 
a  true  estimate  of  the  man.  Even  S 
a  biography  of  the  individual  is  writ- 
ten, either  by  a  fiiend  or  an  enemy, 
it  is  generally  greatly  destitute  of  that 
evidence  from  which  alone  posterity 
can  come  to  a  rational  conclusion. 
But  in  England — and  it  is  to  the  hon- 
our of  England—the  career  of  the 
public  man  is  almost  incapable  of  mis- 
conception. He  has  seldom  been  chosen 
bv  the  caprice  of  power.  He  must  have 
given  pledges  as  to  character.  Far- 
Uament  has  been  the  point  from  which 
he  has  launched  into  the  navigation 
of  public  life;  his  principles  must  have 
undergone  a  probation  before  his  pos- 
session of  office,  and  the  whole  course 
of  his  after  life  is  registered  by  cor- 
respondences, despatches,  and  authen- 
tic memorials,  which  may  be  made 
Snblic  at  the  requisition  of  any  mem- 
er  of  the  Legislature.  The  twofold 
advantage  of  this  publicity  is,  that 
public  justice  is  sure  to  be  done  to 
character,  and  that  every  man  acts 
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under  a  sense  of  that  enlarged  respon- 
sibility which  is  the  safest  guardian 
of  public  honour.  If  even  to  this  feel- 
ing there  may  be  exceptions,  this  view 
la  the  true  theory  of  Ministerial  life ; 
and,  among  the  imperfect  motives  of 
all  human  yirtne,  it  is  not  the  least 
that  the  documents  are  in  existence, 
hourly  accumulating,  and  sure  to  be 
brought  forward,  which  shall  testify 
to  the  nation  and  the  world  against 
every  act  of  individual  shame. 

The  record  to  which  we  now  advert 
is  a  collection  of  letters,  despatches, 
and  orders,  on  a  subject  which  formed 
some  years  ago  the  chief  topic  of 
Europe — the  detention  of  Napoleon  at 
St  Helena.  The  treatment  by  the 
British  officer  to  whom  he  was  given 
in  charge,  the  commands  of  Govern- 
ment, and  the  character  of  his  cap- 
tivity, are  now,  for  the  first  time,  laid 
before  the  world  on  the  testimony  of 
imanswerable  documents;  and  an  au- 
thentic form  is  now  given  to  the  nar- 
rative of  that  melaucholy  period  which 
closed  on  the  most  eventful,  disturb- 
ing, changeful,  and  dazzling  era  of 
Europe  for  a  thousand  years;  the  fifth 
act  of  the  most  magnificent  drama  of 
the  modem  world ;  the  thunderstorm 
which,  combining  all  the  influences  of 
a  world  long  reeking  with  iniquity, 
the  feculence  of  earth  with  the  fires  of 
heaven,  at  last  burst  down,  perhaps 
to  purify  the  moral  atmosphere,  or 
perhaps  to  warn  nations  of  the  still 
deeper  vengeance  to  come,  and  startle 
them  into  regeneration. 

Wc  now  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
governor  of  St  Helena.  Sir  Hudson 
Lowe  was  bom  in  Ireland,  in  Gal- 
way,  in  July  1769.  His  father  was 
an  Englishman,  who  had  served  as  a 
medical  officer  with  the  British  troops 
in  the  Seven  Years*  War,  and  whose 
last  service  was  as  head  of  tiie  medical 
department  in  the  garrison  of  Gibral- 
tar, where  he  died  m  1801. 

Shortly  after  the  birth  of  Sir  Hud- 
son Lowe,  his  father*s  regiment,  the 
60tht  being  ordered  to  the  West  Indies, 
he  was  tfdcen  out  with  it,  and  thus 
underwent  the  first  hazard  of  a  life 
of  soldiership.  On  his  retum  to  Eng- 
land he  was  made  an  ensign  in  the 
East  Devon  Militia— probably  the 
youngest  in  the  service,  for  he  was 
but  twelve  years  old.  In  1787  he 
was  appointed  to  an  ensigncy  in  the 


50th  regiment,  then  at  Gibraltar— ^ar- 
riving while  the  place  was  still  in 
rainous  confusion  from  the  memor- 
able siege.  ^'The  whole  rock  was 
covered  with  fragments  of  broken 
shells  and  shot ;  and  there  was  not  a 
house  in  the  town,  nor  a  building 
within  the  batteries,  which  did  not 
bear  the  marks  of  its  devastation.*^ 
0*Hara  succeeded  to  Elliot  as  the 
govemor,  and  seemed  resolved  to  sig- 
nalise himself  by  his  discipline.  *'  I 
was  once,**  says  Sir  Hudson,  "proceed- 
ing with  the  escort,  in  order  to  reach 
the  barrier-gate  by  daybreak,  with 
my  head  down,  to  stem,  as  weU  as  I 
was  able,  the  tremendous  gusts  of  rain 
and  wind,  when  I  bewrd  myself  very 
sharply  spoken  to  by  a  moanted  officer, 
who  desired  me  to  *  hold  up  my  head 
and  look  what  I  was  abont,  for  it  was 
not  as  a  mere  matter  of  form  I  was 
ordered  on  that  daty.*  *'  This  officer 
was  General  0*HanL  "  This,**  says 
the  narrator,  "  is  the  only  reai  rebuke 
I  ever  experienced  from  a  superior 
officer  during  the  whole  course  of  my 
military  life.**  He  approves  of  the 
rebuke.      On  another  occasion,  on 

Earade,  when  Uie  late  Duke  of  Kent 
appened  to  have  done  something 
which  displeased  the  General— on  a 
rebuke,  in  the  presence  of  the  offi- 
cers, the  Prince  said,  "  I  hope,  sir, 
I  shall  always  do  my  duty.*'  The 
General's  reply  was,  "  And  if  you 
don't,  I  shall  make  yon  do  it.**  It, 
however,  happened  that  this  man 
of  fierce  ton^e  showed  himself  at 
least  unluckjf  m  the  field ;  for,  havins 
been  sent  to  i$ke  the  command  of 
Toulon,  then  in  possession  of  the 
Allies,  he  was  takes  prisoner  in  an 
unsuccessful  sortie,  and  carried  off"  by 
the  besiegers. 

On  leave  of  absence,  after  lour 
years*  duty  in  the  garrison,  Lowe, 
then  a  lieutenant,  travelled  into 
France  and  Italy,  and  made  himself 
master  of  the  langnages  of  both ;  an 
accomplishment  of  prime  value  to  a 
soldier,  and  which  was  the  pivot  of 
his  fortunes.  On  his  return  to  Gibral- 
tar, the  war  having  broken  out,  the 
50th  was  ordered  to  Corsica,  and 
garrisoned  Ajaccio—the  residence  of 
that  family  who  were  afterwards  to 
enjoy  such  splendid  fortune. 

In  a  memorandum  he  says,  '*  We 
were  all  delighted  with  onr  change  of 
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qoArters  to  Ajaccio.  The  town  was 
well  laid  out,  spadoos,  well  built, 
and  the  citadel  had  excc^ent  accom- 
modations,  but  not  sufficient  for  idl 
tibe  officers.  One  of  the  best  houses 
was  occupied  by  the  mother  and  sis- 
ters of  Bonaparte.  An  officer  of  the 
50th,  of  the  name  of  Ford,  was,  fbr  a 
short  time,  quartered  in  the  house, 
and  spoke  with  much  satisfaction  of 
the  kind  manner  in  which  the  family 
acted  towards  him.  The  young  girls— 
for  such  they  were  at  that  time— ran 
slipshod  about  the  house,  but  hardly 
any  notice  was  taken  of  them  •  There 
were  several  balls  and  parties  given 
after  our  arrival  there,  but  Madame 
Bonaparte  was  not  invited  to  them, 
on  account  of  the  situation  of  her  two 
sons  (in  France).  She  shortly  after 
removed  to  Oargese,  originally  a 
Greek  colony,  to  a  house  which  had 
been  built  or  occupied  by  Count  Mar- 
boenf  while  in  the  administration  of 
that  part  of  the  island.  It  is  not 
from  my  own  recollection  I  mention 
those  circumstances,  because,  strange 
as  it  may  appear,  I  was  not  aware 
of  the  residence  of  any  of  the  Bona- 
parte fiunily  at  Ajaccio  during  neariy 
two  years  when  we  were  in  garrison 
in  that  town.  I  used  frequently  to 
hear  Ni4>oleon  n>oken  of.  but  not  as 
oonnectea  with  the  exploits  generally 
mentioned  as  eiving  the  first  celebrity 
to  his  name— his  share  in  the  expul- 
skm  of  the  British  from  Toulon.** 

The  50th  subsequently  served  in 
Elba,  Lisbon,  and  Minorca.  To  this 
last  place  flocked  a  large  body  of  Cor- 
sican  emigrants,  who  were  formed  into 
a  corps  called  the  Corsican  Rangers, 
the  charge  of  which  was  intrust^  to 
Lowe,  then  a  captain.  In  1800  they 
were  attached  to  the  Egyptian  Expedi- 
tion under  Abercromby,  Lowe  havfaig 
the  temporanr  rank  of  major.  In  the 
frunous  landing  at  Aboukir,  on  the 
8th  of  March  1801— one  of  the  most 
brilliant  exploits  ever  performed  by 
an  army..-the  Corsican  lUngers  fought 
on  the  right  of  the  Guards,  and  were 
warmly  engaged ;  they  were  present 
also  at  the  battle  of  Alexandria  (March 
21, 1801),  when  the  dashing  attack  of 
the  French  on  the  English  lines  was 
most  gallantly  defeated ; — an  action 
which,  in  fact,  involved  the  conquest  of 
Egypt,  for  the  French  fought  no  more, 
the  rest  of  the  campaign  behig  a  sue* 
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cession  of  marches  |nd  capitulations. 
In  this  campaign  the  Major  had  the 
good  fortune  to  save  Sur  Sydney 
Smith's  life ;  for  a  picket,  misti^ng 
Sir  Sydney  for  a  French  officer,  from 
his  wearing  a  cocked  hat  (the  Eng- 
lish wearing  round  hats),  leveUed 
their  muskets  at  him,  when  Lowe 
struck  up  their  pieces  and  saved  him. 
His  activity  in  command  of  the  out- 
posts received  the  flattering  expres- 
sion frx)m  General  Moore^'*  LbwOt 
when  you  are  at  the  outposts,  I  al- 
ways feel  sure  of  a  good  night's  rest.'' 
Moore,  in  writing  to  Lowe's  father, 
Bidd — '*  In  Six  Ruph  Abercromby  he 
lost,  in  common  with  many  others,  a* 
good  friend;  but  his  conduct  has 
been  so  conspicuously  good,  that  1 
hope  he  will  meet  with  the  reward 
he  merito."  In  Sir  Robert  Wilson'^ 
historv  of  the  campaign,  Lowe  is  men- 
tioned as  "  having  always  gained  ther 
highest  approbation,"  and  his  Corsi- 
can Rangers  as  exdthig,  from  their 
conduct  and  i^pearance,  *'  the  general 
admiration." 

On  the  Peace  of  Amiens  they  were 
disbanded,  but  Lowe  was  confirmed 
in  his  rank  of  Major-Commandant; 
and  after  being  placed  on  half-pay. 
was  appointed  to  the  7th  or  Royal 
Fusileers,  on  Moore's  recommenda- 
tion; adding,  **It  to  nothing  more 
than  vou  deserve ;  and  if  I  have  been 
at  allmstrumental  in  bringingit  about, 
I  shall  think  the  better  of  myself  for 
it."  This  flenerons  testimony  con- 
tinued to  influence  Lowe's  fortunes ;. 
for  on  his  arrival  in  England,  in  1802, 
he  was  appointed  one  of  the  perma<» 
nent  Assistants  Quartermaster-Ge- 
neraL  **I  have  known  you,"  said 
Moore,  *^  a  long  time ;  and  I  am 
confident  your  conduct,  in  whatever 
situation  you  may  be  placed,  will  be 
such  as  to  do  honour  to  those  who 
have  recommended  you."  He  soon 
obtained  a  mark  of  still  higher  confi- 
denoe.  Before  he  had  been  many 
weeks  in  England,  he  was  sent  on  a 
secret  mission  to  Portugal,  for  the 

Purpose  of  ascertaining  the  state  of 
Oporto  and  the  neighbouring  cities. 
On  this  occasion  he  expressed  his 
opinion  of  the  practicabUity  of  de- 
fending the  country  by  united  British 
and  Portuguese.  Thus  he  gave  an 
opinion  contradictory  to  that  of  Eu- 
rope, but  subsequently  realised  with 
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the  most  admirable  saccess  by  Wel- 
lington. 

He  then  proceeded  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean, with  an  order  to  raise  another 
regiment  of  Corsican  Rangers.  In 
the  coarse  of  service  with  this  corps, 
he  commanded  at  Capri,  in  the  Bay 
of  Naples;  and  as  the  loss  of  this 
place  formed  one  of  the  chief  themes 
of  foreign  obloquy  on  this  officer,  we 
enter  into  a  slight  statement  of  the 
facts,  less  for  the  clearance  of  his  cha- 
racter, than  for  the  more  important 
purpose  of  showing  how  truth  may  be 
mutilated,  partly  by  negligence  in  the 
general  narrative,  and  partly  by  ex- 
aggeration in  the  personal  enemy. 

The  island  of  Capri,  in  May  1806, 
had  surrendered  to  a  British  squadron. 
Its  possession  was  of  value  as  block- 
ing up  the  Bay  of  Naples.  Colonel 
Lowe,  with  five  companies  of  his  re- 
giment, and  a  small  detachment  of 
artillery,  were  sent  in  May  to  garri- 
son the  island.  The  whole  regiment 
was  subsequently  sent.  In  August, 
Murat  took  possession  of  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  and  his  first  expedition  was 
to  Capri,  whose  possession  by  a  British 
force,  seen  from  the  windows  of  his 
palace,  continually  molested  him.  Ac- 
cordingly, on  the 4th  of  October,  an  em- 
barkation under  General  Lamarque 
attempted  a  landing  near  the  town 
of  Capri.  Lowe  with  his  Rangers 
hastened  to  the  spot,  and  drove  the 
enemy  back  to  their  ships.  The  island 
is  three  miles  long,  and  about  two 
miles  across,  and  had  4000  inhabi- 
tants. Lowe  had  demanded  a  force 
of  2190  men  for  its  defence.  The 
whole  number  under  his  command 
were  1400,  of  whom  800  were  a  regi- 
ment of  Maltese,  of  a  miscellaneous 
description,  and  but  imperfecty  disci- 
plined, though  coinmanded  by  a  gal- 
lant officer.  Major  Hammill.  Lowe 
placed  this  regimett  in  Ana- Capri,  an 
elevated  district,  on  a  platform  of  rock, 
to  be  ascended  only  by  500  steps  of 
stone.  The  French  landed  2000  men 
there.  The  Maltese  regiment  dis- 
persed themselves,  notwithstanding 
the  utmost  efforts  of  Major  Hammill, 
who,  disdaining  to  follow  their  flight, 
was  killed ;  finally,  the  whole  of  the 
Midtese  regiment  were  taken  pri- 
soners. Thus  the  1400  men  were 
reduced  to  600,  in  the  presence  of  a 
French  force  of  8000 1    Lowe's  ol^ 


was  now  necessarily  confined  to  de- 
fending the  town  of  Capri,  which  he 
did  vigorously,  for  ten  days  of  fre- 
quent attacks,  in  the  hope  of  being 
succoured  by  the  English  squadron, 
which  would  have  turned  the  tables 
on  the  besiegers,  and  caught  the 
French  Ceneral  in  a  trap.  But,  from 
some  cause  not  easily  accountable, 
the  fleet  did  not  appear,  and  the  Cor- 
sican Raogers  were  left  to  the  rotten 
and  unprepared  ramparts  of  the  town. 
On  the  15th  the  French  cannon  had 
made  a  practicable  breach.  Lowe 
still  held  out,  and  attempted  to  erect 
new  defences  under  the  fire  of  the 
French  guns;  but  the  walls  were  crum- 
bling, and  the  cannon  of  the  town 
were  rendered  nearly  unserviceable  by 
the  enemy's  fire.  The  French  flotilla 
also  approached.  In  the  evening  La- 
marque sent  in  a  flag  of  truce,  de- 
manding the  surrender  of  the  garrison 
as  prisoners  of  war,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Lowe  and  five  or  six  of  his 
officers.  Lowe  would  permit  no  dis- 
tinction between  his  officers  and  sol- 
diers, nor  suffer  the  words  ^^  prisoner 
of  war,*'  positively  refusing  to  accept 
of  any  other  terms  than  ^^  to  evacuate 
his  post  with  his  arms  and  baggage." 
On  these  terms  alone  the  town  was 
surrendered,  and  on  the  20th  the  gar- 
rison embarked  at  the  Marina,  ^^  with 
all  the  honours  of  war."  In  addition, 
it  deserves  to  be  remembered  that,  on 
Lamarqne's  demanding  that  several 
of  the  foreigners,  who  had  enlisted  in 
the  British  service  while  prisoners, 
should  be  given  up  to  him,  Lowe's 
spirited  answer  was,  *^  Ton  may  shoot 
me,  but  I  will  never  give  up  a  single 
man." 

On  this  occasion  he  received  many 
flattering  letters  on  his  defence  of  the 
island  under  such  difficulties ;  and 
among  the  rest,  one  from  Major- Gene- 
ral Lord  Forbes,  expressing  the  sense 
which  must  be  entertained  by  his  su- 
perior. Sir  John  Stuart,  *^  of  the  unre- 
mitting zeal,  ability,  and  judgment 
which  his  conduct  had  displayed,  under 
the  trying  circumstances  of  Capri." 

After  various  services  on  the  Ita- 
lian coast.  Colonel  Lowe  with  his 
regiment  was  ordered  on  an  expedi- 
tion against  the  Ionian  Islands,  then 
garrisoned  by  the  French.  On  their 
conquest,  he  was  appointed  governor 
of  Cephaloaia  and  Ithaca,  with  a  re- 
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commendatory  circular  firom  General 
Oswald,  commanding  the  expedition, 
and  congratulating  the  people  on  the 
goremment  of  an  officer  **  who  had 
shown  himself  the  common  father  of 
all  ranks  and  classes  of  their  commn- 
Bities.'*  In  1812  he  obtained  the 
rank  of  fall  Colonel,  and  returned  on 
leaye  to  England.  '^I  was  then,'' 
he  says,  **  in  my  twenty -fonrth  year 
of  service,  and  had  never  been  absent 
a  single  day  from  my  pnblic  duty 
since  the  commencement  of  the  war 
In  1793.  I  had  been  in  England  only 
once  during  that  time."  His  services 
were  still  required  by  (xovemment  in 
matters  of  importance ;  in  inspecting 
foreign  regiments  to  be  taken  into 
English  pay ;  in  attendance  on  the  ne- 
gotiations for  the  accession  of  Sweden 
to  the  Grand  Alliance,  &c.  &c.  At 
the  Swedish  Court  he  met  the  ^^  Queen 
of  the  Blues,"  the  celebrated  Madame 
deStael,  talking  politics  as  usnaL  She 
had  begun  herpeiformancesin  Sweden 
with  writing  a  letter  of  thirty  pages 
to  Bemadotte,  instructing  him  how  to 
govern  the  Swedes ;  but  she  was  not 
always  guilty  of  this  extravagance  of 
presumption.  Silly  in  her  political 
ambition,  she  was  hospitable  in  her 
home.  A  little  theatre  was  formed 
in  her  house — for  the  French,  even  in 
exile,  cannot  live  without  the  follies 
of  the  theatre— 'Where  she  and  her 
daughter  exhibited  scenes  from  the 
IpMgeme  of  Racine.  How  her  physi- 
ognomy might  have  agreed  with  the 
requisitions  of  the  stage,  it  is  difficult 
to  conjecture,  for  Nature  never  clothed 
a  female  with  a  more  startling  ex- 
terior. She  afterwards  performed  in  a 
fsrce  of  her  own,  in  which  her  daugh- 
ter exhibited  as  a  dancer !  And  those 
were  the  entertainments  for  ambas- 
sadors and  princes  I — for  Bemadotte, 
then  Prince- Royal,  came  in,  but  soon 
disappeared.  We  should  by  no  means 
wish  to  see  the  manners  of  foreign  life 
adopted  by  the  pliancy  of  English- 
women. 

The  prince  is  thus  described:  *'I 
have  never  seen  so  remarkable  a 
countenance  as  that  of  Bemadotte  ; 
an  aquiline  nose  of  most  extraordi- 
nary dimendons— eyes  full  of  fire — a 
penetrating  look — with  a  countenance 
darker  t^an  that  of  any  Spaniard — and 
hair  so  Mack  that  the  portrait-paint- 
en  caa  find  no  tint  dark  enongh  to 


give  its  right  hue:  it  forms  a  vasl 
bushy  protuberance  round  his  head, 
and  he  takes  great  pains,  I  under- 
stand, to  have  it  arranged  in  proper 
form."  When  we  had  the  honour  of 
seeing  the  prince,  which  we  did  in 
Fomerania,  when  he  was  about  to 
march  his  army  to  the  camp  of  the 
Allies,  every  lock  of  his  hair  was 
curled  like  a  Bratus  bust  displayed 
in  the  window  of  a  Parisian  perru- 
guier.  From  Sweden  Colonel  Lowe 
was  summoned  by  Lord  Cathcart, 
then  ambassador  to  Russia,  to  join 
him  at  the  Imperial  headquarters  in 
Poland.  After  an  interview  with  the 
Czar,  he  joined  the  Allied  troops,  and 
was  present  at  the  hard-fought  battle 
of  Bautzen  on  the  20th  and  21st  of 
May.  Here  he  first  saw  that  extraordi- 
nary man,  whom  he  afterwards  was  to 
see  under  such  extraordinary  circum- 
stances of  change.  In  his  correspon- 
dence with  Lord  Bathurst,  the  Co- 
lonel  says— ^^  Between  the  town  of 
Bautzen  and  the  position  of  the  Allies 

is  a  long  elevated  ridge 

In  the  morning  a  body  of  the  enemy's 
troops  was  observed  to  be  formed  on 
its  crest.  In  their  front  a  small  group 
was  collected,  which  by  our  spy- 
glasses we  discovered  to  be  persons 
of  consequence  in  their  army.  Among 
them  was  most  clearly  distinguishable 
Napoleon  himself.  He  advanced 
about  forty  or  fifty  paces,  accompa- 
nied only  by  one  of  his  marshals 
(conjectured  to  have  been  Beauhar- 
nais),  with  whom  he  remained  in  con- 
versation, walking  backwards  and 
forwards  (having  dismounted)  for 
nearly  an  hour. 

*^I  was  on  an  advanced  battery 
in  front  of  our  position,  and  had 
a  most  distinct  view  of  him.  He 
was  dressed  in  a  plain  uniform 
coat,  and  a  star,  with  a  plain  hat, 
different  from  that  of  his  mar- 
shals and  generals  (which  were  fea- 
thered) ;  his  air  and  manner  so  per- 
fectly resembling  the  portraits  that 
there  was  no  possibility  of  mistake. 
He  appeared  to  me  conversing  on 
some  indifferent  subject ;  very  rarely 
looking  towards  our  position,  of  which, 
however,  the  situation  in  which  he 
stood  commanded  a  most  comprehen- 
sive and  distinct  view." 

In  October,  through  Sir  0.  Stewart' 
(now  Marquis  of  Londonderry),  he 
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was  attached  to  the  annjr  iinder  that 

great  -  and  bold  soldier,  Marshal 
lacher,  and  was  with  him  in  eveiy 
battle  from  Leipsic  to  Paris.  His 
description  of  the  horrors  of  the 
iSrench  retreat,  after  the  battle  of 
Leipsic,  unfolds  a  dreadfol  pictm^  of 
tiie  sufferings  of  war.  **  For  an  extent 
of  fifty  miles,  on  the  French  route, 
there  were  carcasses  of  dead  and 
dying  horses  without  number ;  bodies 
of  men,  who  had  been  either  killed,  or 
died  of  hunger,  sickness,  and  fatigue, 
lying  in  the  roads  and  ditches ;  par- 
ties of  prisoners  and  stragglers  brought 
in  by  the  Ck)ssacks ;  blown-up  ammu- 
nition waggons,  in  such  nombers  as 
absolutely  to  obstruct  the  road.  .  . 
Pillaged  and  burning  towns  and  vil- 
lages marked,  at  the  same  time,  the 
ferodty  with  which  the  enemy  had 
conducted  himself.'* 

In  the  close  of  this  memorable 
year,  Colonel  Lowe  was  ordered  to 
Holland  on  a  commission  for  organis- 
ing^ the  Dutch  troops  who  were  to 
joia Sir  Thomas  6raham*s  army;  but 
(as  it  appears),  at  his  own  request, 
his  destination  was  changed  for  the 
Prussian  army,  under  Blucher,  then 
Grossing  the  Rhine.  He  was  present 
at  all  the  batties  fought  by  that  army 
on  their  march  through  France,  form- 
ing, with  its  four  German  actions,  no 
less  than  thirteen — of  which  eleoen 
were  fought  against  Napoleon  in 
person. 

In  all  those  campaigns  he  {gallantly 
took  the  soldier^s  share,  being  con- 
stantly at  the  Marshal's  side ;  being 
present,  on  one  occasion,  when  he 
was  wounded ;  on  another,  when  the 
Cossack  orderly  was  shot  beside  him ; 
and  on  two  others,  when  he  narrowly 
escaped  being  made  prisoner,  being 
obliged  to  m&e  a  run  of  it,  with  the 
whole  of  his  retinue,  through  a  party 
of  the  enemy ;  Bonaparte  also  having 
been  nearly  taken  by  him  in  the  same 
way,  on  the  same  day.  He  was  pre- 
sent at  the  confierences  of  Chatillon, 
where  he  strongly  Joined  those  opin- 
ions which  were  m  favour  of  the 
** March  to  Paris;**  and  he  had  the 
honour  of  bearing  the  despatch  to 
England  announcing  the  abdication 
of  Napoleon ;  wYdetk  was  instantly 
published  from  the  Foreign  Office,  in 
*a  *'  Gazette  Extraordinary.*'  Colonel 
Lowe  was  received  with  great  dis- 


tinction. The  Prince-Regent  immedi- 
ately knighted  him ;  and  the  Pmssiaa 
order  of  Military  Merit  was  conferred 
on  him,  with  the  order  of  St  George 
from  the  Emperor  of  Russia. 

In  1814  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  major-gene- 
ral, and  appointed  quartermaster- 
general  to  the  British  troops  in  tho 
Netherlands,  commanded  by  the 
Prince  of  Orange.  In  that  capacity 
he  visited  the  fortresses  on  the  fron* 
tier,  and  drew  up  reports  on  their  resto- 
ration. It  is  remarkable  that  among 
his  plans  was  the  recommendation  of 
building  a  Work  at  Mont  St  Jean^  as 
the  commanding  point  at  the  junction 
of  the  two  principal  roads  from  the 
French  frontier,  on  the  side  of  Namur 
and  Charleroi,  to  Brussels,  and  the 
direction  in  which  an  army  must  movo 
for  the  invasion  of  Belgium.  How 
much  earlier  the  battle  of  Waterloo 
would  have  terminated,  and  how 
many^^allant  lives  might  have  been 
saved  by  the  possession  of  a  fortress 
in  the  very  key  of  the  position,  we 
may  conjecture  fh>m  the  defence  of 
Hougomont,  where  the  walls  of  a 
mere  farmyard,  defended  by  brave 
men,  were  suffideut  to  resist  the 
entire  left  wing  of  the  enemy  during 
that  wholerhara-fougbt,  deolMve,  and 
illustrious  day. 

The  news  of  Napoleon's  escape  from 
Elba  roused  all  Europe.  It  was  at 
once  the  most  dexterous  performance, 
and  the  most  unwise  act,  of  the  great 
chariatan  of  empure.  He  ought  to 
have  delayed  it,  at  least  for  a  year. 
The  negotiators  at  Vienna  were  al- 
ready on  the  verge  of  discontents 
which  miffht  have  broken  up  the 
general  alliance ;  tiie  troops  were  on 
tiie  point  of  marching  to  their  homes : 
thus  Europe  was  about  to  be  left  with- 
out defence,  or  even  to  a  renewal  of 
hostilities.  But  the  escape  of  Napo- 
leon sobered  all.  The  universal  peril 
produced  the  universal  reconciliation. 
And  the  Manifesto  was  issued  in  the 
shape  of  a  universal  declaration,  pro- 
claiming Napoleon  Bonaparte  the 
enemy  of  mankind. 

The  position  of  Si^  Hudson  Lowe 
at  Brussels  made  his  advice  of  im- 
portance. The  question  was,  where 
the  Allied  armies  should  expect  the 
attack  ?  The  Prussian  generals  were 
of  opinion  that  they  should  be  pre- 
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pared  on  the  side  of  Switzerland  and 
Majence.  Sir  Hadson  Lowe,  more 
aagacionsly,  affirmed  that  BmaseLs 
would  be  the  object.  Connt  Gneise- 
nan,  the  Pnusian  qaartermaster- 
generalf  finally  decided  to  wait  for 
uie  opinion  of  the  Dnke  of  Wellmg- 
ton  on  his  arrival  in  the  Netherlancb. 
At  thifi  period,  while  matters  remained 
in  a  state  of  nncertainty  as  to  the 
movements  of  France,  Sir  Hadson 
Lowe  was  offered  the  command  of  the 
British  troops  at  Genoa,  intended  to 
act  with  the  Anstro-Sardinian  armj, 
and  the  squadron  under  Lord  Ex- 
month,  against  the  south  of  France. 
Unwilling  to  quit  the  great  Duke,  he 
waited  on  him  for  his  opinion.  As 
all  rec<^ections  of  Wellington  are 
dear  to  his  conntiT,  we  give  his  few 
words,  in  which,  after  saying  that  Sir 
W.  Delancy  (as  his  successor)  might 
not  at  once  be  aufait  at  the  business 
of  the  Office,  and  as  Sir  G.  Murray, 
^^who  had  been  with  him  for  six 
years,  was  only  on  his. return  from 
Canada,  still  he  did  a  aood^deai  of 
hu  own  business^  and  could  do  buiinest 
mth  anif  one.^^  In  short,  *^  U  was  a 
case  that  must  be  left  to  himself." 

Aoeordiogly,  he  remained  with  the 
Dnke  until  the  beginning  of  JnnOi  and 
then  went  to  take  his  command.  On 
his  way  through  Germany,  he  met  at 
the  Lnperial  headquarters  Blucher, 
Schwartzenberg,  and  the  Czar.  With 
the  last  he  had  the  honour  of  a  con- 
versation. The  Czar  received  him  in 
his  cabinet,  quite  alone ;  took  him  by 
the  hand ;  said  that  he  was  glad  to 
see  him,  but  that  it  was  an  unfortu- 
nate circumstance  which  compelled 
him  (the  Czar)  to  come  forward;  that 
oceans  of  blood  might  be  again  spilt ; 
but  that,  while  that  man  (Napoleon) 
Uved,  there  would  be  no  hope  of  re- 
pose for  £urope ;  that  armies  must  be 
kept  up  by  every  nation  on  a  war 
footing;  and  that,  in  short,  there 
appeared  no  other  alternative  than 
carryin^^  on  the  war  with  vigour,  and 
thus  bnnging  it  to  the  speedier  close. 
The  Czar  spoke  in  English.  He  asked 
many  other  questions;  but  seemed 
most  gratified  by  knowing  that  the 
force  under  the  Duke  of  Wellington^ 
instead  of  beinc  60,000  men,  was, 
with  the  Allied  forces  of  the  Nether- 
lands, not  less  than  100.000. 

On  reaching  Genoa,  Uie  expedition 


sailed  to  the  south  of  France ;  but  all* 
the  cities  having  suddenly  hoisted  the 
white  flag,  the  war  was  at  an  end. 

Now  began  the  only  portion  of  his 
prosnerous  and  active  career,  which 
coula  be  called  trying  and  vexatious. 
On  the  Ist  of  August  1815  he  re- 
ceived an  order  to  return  immediately 
to  London,  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
charge  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 

On  his  arrival  in  Paris  he  had 
communications  with  all  the  Cabinet. 
Lord  Castlereagh  asked  him  his  opin- 
ion of  the  poMibility  of  Napoleon's 
escape.  He  answered  that  he  could 
see  none,  except  in  case  of  a  mutiny, 
of  which  there  nad  been  two  instances 
at  St  Helena.  But  on  being  informed 
of  the  nature  of  the  intended  garrison^ 
he  answered  that  its  chance  would  be 
proportionably  diminished.  This  was 
the  only  conversation  which  he  ever 
had  with  Lord  Castlereagh.  On  reach- 
ing London,  he  received  the  Ministe- 
riid  orders  for  the  charge  of  his  me- 
morable prisoner.  By  Lord  Liver- 
poors  authority,  he  was  told  that  if 
he  remained  in  charge  for  three  years, 
the  royal  confidence,  and,  we  pre« 
snme,  the  royal  reward,  *'  should  not 
stop  there.**  Lord  EUenborongh, 
Chief-Jnstice,  asisured  him,  *^  that  in 
the  execution  of  the  duty  the  law 
would  sive  him  every  support.**  On 
the  23d  of  August,  the  Dbrectors  of 
the  East  Lidla  Company  appointed 
him  governor  of  St  Helena ;  the  com- 
mand of  the  troops,  with  the  loeal 
rank  of  lieutenant-general,  was  given 
to  him;  and  his  salary  was  fixed  at 
£12,000  a-year. 

The  regulations  for  the  safe  keep- 
ing of  Napoleon,  adopted  by  the 
S^retary  or  War  and  Colonies,  Lord 
Bathurst,  and  delivered  to  Sir  George 
Cockbum,  were  (in  outline)  as  fol- 
lows : — 

1.  When  General  Bonaparte  shall 
be  removed  from  the  Bellerophon  to 
the  Northumberland,  there  snail  be 
an  examination  of  the  effects  which 
the  General  shall  have  brought  with, 
him. 

2.  All  articles  of  furniture,  books, 
and  wine,  which  the  General  shall 
have  brought,  shall  be  transhipped  to 
the  Northumberland. 

8.  Under  the  head  of  furniture  Is 
the  plate,  provided  it  be  not  to  soeh 
an  amount  as  to  bespeak  it  rather  aa 
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article  of  conyertible  property  than 
for  domestic  use. 

4.  His  money,  diamonds,  and  ne- 
gotiable bills  of  exchange,  are  to  be 
given  up.  The  admiral  will  explain 
to  him  that  it  is  by  no  means  the  in- 
tention of  Grovemment  to  confiscate 
his  property,  bat  simply  to  prevent  its 
being  converted  into  an  instrument 
of  esc^w. 

The  remainder  consists  of  details. 
In  the  event  of  his  death,  the  dispo- 
sition of  his  property  was  to  be  deter- 
mined by  his  will,  which  would  be 
strictly  attended  to. 

Bonaparte  was  to  be  always  attend- 
ed by  a  military  officer;  and  if  he 
was  permitted  to  pass  the  boundaries 
allotted  to  him,  the  officer  was  to  be 
attended  by  an  Orderly.  No  indivi- 
dual of  his  suite  was  to  be  carried  to 
St  Helena  but  with  his  own  consent, 
it  being  explained  to  him  that  he  must 
be  subject  to  the  restraints  necessary 
for  the  security  of  Bonaparte^s  per- 
son. All  letters  addressed  to  him 
were  to  be  delivered  to  the  admiral, 
or  governor,  and  read  by  them.  Bo- 
naparte must  be  informed,  that  any 
representation  addressed  to  Grovem- 
ment would  be  received  and  trans- 
mitted, but  must  be  transmitted  open 
to  the  governor  and  admiral's  inspec- 
tion, that  they  might  be  enabled  to 
transmit  answers  to  any  objections. 
If  Bonaparte  were  to  be  attacked 
with  serious  illness,  the  governor  and 
admiral  were  each  to  direct  a  medical 
person,  in  addition  to  his  own  physi- 
cian, to  attend  him,  and  desire  them  to 
report  daily  on  the  state  of  his  health. 
Finally,  in  the  event  of  his  death,  the 
admiral  was  to  give  orders  for  the 
conveyance  of  his  body  to  £ogland. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive 
airangements  less  severe,  consistently 
with  the  urgent  necessity  of  prevent- 
ing another  war. 

On  the  embarkation  on  board  the 
Northumberland,  the  arms  were  to  be 
taken  from  the  French  officers  on 
board;  but  to  be  packed  carefully, 
and  put  into  the  charge  of  the  cap- 
tain. Napoleon's  sword  was  not  taken 
from  him,  and  the  swords  of  the  offi- 
cers were  restored  on  their  arrival  at 
St  Helena.  Of  this  order.  Count 
Montholon  made  a  handsome  melo- 
dramatic story,  in  the  following 
atyle :  ''  His  lordship  (Lord  Keith) 


said  to  him,  in  a  voice  suppressed 
(assourdie)  by  vivid  emotion,  *  Eng- 
land demands  your  sword.'  The  Em- 
peror, with  a  convulsive  movement, 
dropped  his  hand  on  that  sword^ 
which  an  Englishman  dared  to  de- 
mand. The  expression  of  his  look 
was  his  sole  answer.  It  had  never 
bera  more  powerful,  more  superhunutn 
(sur-humaine).  The  old  admiral  felt 
thunderstruck  (foudroy^).  His  tall 
figure  shrank ;  his  head,  whitened  by 
age,  fell  upon  his  bosom,  like  that  of 
a  criminal  bumbled  before  his  condem- 
nation." This  theatric  affair  Mr  For- 
syth declares  to  be  pureficHcn,  The 
story  is  contradicted  even  by  Las 
Cases,  who  says,  in  his  journjd — "  I 
asked,  whether  it  was  possible  that 
they  would  go  so  far  as  to  deprive  the 
Emperor  of  his  sword  ?  The  admiral 
replied  that  it  would  be  respected; 
but  that  Napoleon  was  the  only  per- 
son excepted,  as  all  the  rest  would  be 
disarmed."  The  perpetual  habit  of 
frequenting  the  theatre  spoils  all  the 
taste  of  France.  The  simplest  action 
of  life  must  be  told  in  rhodomontadet 
and  even  the  gravest  facts  must  be 
dressed  up  in  the  frippery  of  fiction. 

On  the  7th  of  August  1815,  Bona- 
parte was  removed  on  board  of  the 
Northumberland,  with  a  suite  of 
twenty-five  persons,  including  Count 
and  Countess  Bertrand,  with  their 
three  children ;  Count  and  Countess 
Montholon,  with  one  child ;  and  Count 
de  Las  Cases,  with  his  son,  a  boy  of 
fourteen.  As  Mengeaud,  the  surgeon 
who  had  accompanied  him  from 
Rochefort  was  unwilling  to  go  to  St 
Helena ;  O'Meara,  the  surgeon  of  the 
Bellerophon,  was  chosen  by  Bona- 
parte, and  allowed  by  Lord  Keith  to 
attend  him. 

They  hove  to  at  Madeira  for  re- 
freshments, and  landed  at  St  Helena 
on  the  15th  of  October. 

A  letter  of  O'Meara  to  a  Mr  Finlay- 
son  at  the  Admiralty,  gives  a  charac- 
teristic detoil  of  the  voyage.  "  Dur- 
ing the  passage  the  ladies  were  either 
ill  the  whole  time,  or  fancied  them- 
selves to  be  so;  in  either  of  which 
cases,  it  was  necessary  to  give  them 
medicine,  in  the  choice  of  which  it 
was  extremely  difficult  to  meet  their 
tastes  or  humours,  or  their  ever- un- 
ceasing caprice.  What  was  most 
extraordinary,  they  never  complained 
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of  loss  of  sppetite.  Tbej  generallj 
ate  of  everj  dish  at  a  profoselj  sop- 
plied  table,  of  different  meats,  twice 
erery  day,  besides  occasional  tiffins, 
bowls  of  soap,  &c.  They  mostly 
hate  each  other,  and  I  am  the  deposi- 
tary of  their  complaints — especially 
Madame  Bertrand*s,  who  is  like  a 
tigress  deprived  of  her  yonng,  when 
she  perceives  me  doing  any  service 
for  Madame  Montholon.  The  latter, 
to  tell  the  tmth,  is  not  so  whimsical, 
nor  subject  to  so  many  fits  of  rage  as 
the  other. 

*'  Bonaparte  was  nearly  the  entfa^  of 
the  time  in  perfect  health.  Daring 
the  passage,  Napoleon  almost  invari- 
ably did  not  appear  oat  in  the  after- 
cabin,  before  twelve ;  breakfasted 
either  in  bed  or  in  his  own  cabin 
abont  eleven ;  dined  with  the  admi- 
ral aboat  five ;  stayed  about  half  an 
hoar  at  dinner,  then  left  the  table 
and  proceeded  to  the  quarter-deck, 
where  he  generally  spent  a  coaple  of 
hours,  either  la  walking,  or  else  lean- 
ing against  the  breech  of  one  of  the 
guns,  talking  to  De  las  Cases.  He 
generally  spoke  a  few  words  to  every 
officer  who  could  nnderstand  him ; 
and,  according  to  his  custom,  was 
very  inqaisitive  relative  to  various 
objects.  His  suite,  until  the  day  be- 
fore we  landed  (three  days  after  our 
arrival),  invariably  kept  their  hats  off 
while  speaking  to  him,  and  then,  by 
his  directions,  remained  covered.  He 
professes  his  intention,  I  am  informed, 
to  drop  the  name  of  Bonaparte,  and 
to  assume  that  of  a  colonel  he  was 
very  partial  to,  and  who  was  killed 
in  Italy. 

**  He  is  to  proceed  in  a  few  days  to 
Longwood,  the  present  seat  of  the 
Uentenant-govemor,  where  there  is 
a  plain  of  above  a  mile  and  a  half  in 
length,  with  trees  (a  great  rarity 
here)  on  it.  Ho  is  to  have  a  captain 
constantly  in  the  botise  with  him,  and 
he  is  also  to  be  accompanied  by  one 
whenever  he  goes  out  None  of  his 
staff  are  to  go  out,  unless  accom- 
panied by  an  English  officer  or  soldier. 

^*  I  had  a  long  conversation  with 
him  the  day  before  yesterday.  Among 
other  remarks  he  observed,  ^  Why, 
yoor  Government  have  not  taken  the 
most  economical  method  of  providing 
for  me.  They  send  me  to  a  place 
where  every  necessary  of  life  is  foar 


times  as  dear  as  in, any  other  part  of 
the  globe ;  and  not  content  with  thai, 
they  send  a  regiment  here,  to  a  plaoe 
where  there  are  already  four  times  as 
many  inhabitants  as  it  can  furnish 
subsistence  to,  and  where  there  are  a 
snperabundance  of  troops.  This  is 
the  way,'  continaed  be,  Uhat  yon 
have  contracted  your  national  debt — 
not  by  the  actual  necessary  expenses 
of  war,  but  by  the  unnecessary  ex- 
penses of  colonies.'  ** 

Napoleon  was  in  the  habit  of  pre- 
dicting the  ruin  of  England,  and 
pointing  out,  we  may  presume,  with 
no  intention  of  warning,  the  blunders 
of  that  policy  which,  however,  had 
rescued  Europe  from  the  French  yoke, 
and  sent  himself  to  moralise  fai  a 
dungeon.  **Thls  island,"  said  he, 
**  costs,  or  will  cost,  two  millions 
a-year,  which  Is  so  much  money 
thrown  in  the  sea.  Your  East  In- 
dia Company,  if  their  aflbirs  were 
narrowly  scratinised,  would  be  foond 
to  lose  instead  of  gaining,  and  in  afew 
years  must  become  bankrupt.  Xoor 
manufactures,  in  consequence  of  the 
deamessof  necessaries  in  England,  will 
be  undersold  by  those  of  France  and 
Germany,  and  your  manufacturera 
wiU  be  ruined.''  All  this  train  of 
ill  omen  is  profitable,  if  it  were  only 
to  show  how  little  we  are  to  depend 
upon  the  foresight  of  politicians. 
Here  was  unquestionably  one  of  the 
most  sagacioas  of  human  beings  de- 
livering his  ideas  on  the  future,  and 
that  not  a  remote  future,  not  a  future 
of  centaries,  but  a  future  within  the 
life  of  a  generation ;  and  yet  what 
one  of  these  predictions  has  not  been 
completely  baffled  ?  The  East  Indian 
territories  of  England  have  been  con- 
stantly aggrandising  for  nearly  forty 
years  of  that  period  which  was  to  have 
seen  their  bankruptcy.  The  manuftic* 
tures  of  England,  instead  of  total  fail- 
ure, have  been  growing  to  a  magnitude 
unequalled  in  the  annals  of  national 
industry,  and  are  rapidly  spreading 
over  the  globe.  England,  instead  ^ 
struggling  with  exdnsion  from  foreign 
commerce,  and  domestic  disaffecUon, 
has  possessed  a  peace,  the  longest  in 
its  duration,  and  the  most  prodnctive 
in  its  increase  of  opulence,  invention, 
and  power,  that  Europe  has  ever  seen. 
But  if  the  malignant  spirit  of  her  ori- 
soner  may  be  presumed  to  have  ; 
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verted  his  sagacity,  his  opinions  were 
the  opinions  of  the  Continent;  and 
every  statesman,  from  Calais  to  Con- 
stantinople, occnpied  himself  by  ooont- 
ing  on  his  fingers  the  number  of  years 
that  lay  between  England  and  destruc- 
tion. Yet  England  still  stands,  the 
envy  of  all  nations ;  and  will  stand, 
while  she  retains  her  loyalty,  her  prin- 
ciple, and  her  honour;  or,  rather, 
while  she  retains  her  religion,  which 
includes  them  all. 

.  The  exterior  of  St  Helena  is  nnpro- 
cnising.  *^  Masses  of  volcanic  rock, 
49harp  and  jagged,  tower  up  round  the 
coast,  and  form  an  iron  girdle.  The 
few  points  where  a  landing  can  be 
effbcted  are  bristling  with  cannon." 
The  whole  has  the  evidence  of  the 
jigency  of  fire ;  and  from  the  gigantic 
aize  of  the  strata,  so  disproportioned 
to  its  circuit,  it  has  been  supposed  the 
wreck  of  a  vast  submerged  continent. 
But  the  narrow  valleys,  radiating  from 
•the  basaltic  ridge  forming  the  back- 


and  St  Helena,  the  tropical  heat  is 
moderated  thereby  to  a  delightful 
temperature,  and  perhaps  there  is  no 
finer  climate  to  be  found  than  in  cer- 
tain parts  of  St  Helena.  In  the  town, 
I  rarely  saw  the  thermometer  above 
80^  while  the  general  height  may 
have  been  about  75°.  But  I  write 
teom  memory,  having  lost  my  regbter 
of  the  temperature.  Between  Cong- 
wood  and  Jamestown  there  is  a  du- 
ierence  of  eight  or  ten  degrees.  A 
^  is  rarely  neoessary,  unless  per- 
haps as  a  corrective  of  tiie  dampness 
produced  by  ibg,  to  wfaidi  the  ele- 
vated portions  of  the  island  are  occa- 
sionally liable.  I  believe  the  average 
duration  of  life  to  be  much  as  in  Eng- 
land." 

Mr  Henry,  who  was  stationed  in 
the  island  as  assistant-surgeon  during 
Napoleon^s  residence,  gives  even  a 
more  decided  testimonv.  **  For.a  tro- 

Sical  climate,  only  15^  from  the  line, 
t  Helena  is  certunly  a  healthy  island. 


bone  of  the  island,  have  scenes  of    if  not  the  itkm/ healthy  of  the  descrip- 


beauty.  A  writer  on  the  "Greog- 
nosy**  of  the  island,  even  describes 
'those  valleys  as  exhibiting  an  alterna- 
tion of  hill  and  dale,  and  luxuriant 
and  constant  verdure.  Even  Napo- 
leon, in  all  his  discontent,  admitted 
4hat  it  had  '*  good  air."  Or,  as  in  some 
-  more  detailed  remarks  transmitted  by 


tion  in  the  world.  During  one  period 
of  twelve  months,  we  did  not  lose  one 
man  by  disease  out  of  five  hundred 
of  the  66th  quartered  at  Deadwood. 
In  1817, 1818,  and  1819,  Fahrenheit's 
thermometer,  kept  at  the  hospital, 
ranged  from  fifty-five  to  seventy  de- 
grees ;  with  the  exception  of  calm  days, 


Las  Cases — **  After  all,  as  a  place  of    when  it  rose  to  eighty.     In  James- 
exile,  perhaps  St  Helena  was  the  best,    town,  from  the  pecuhar  radiation  of 


In  high  latitudes  we  should  have 
suffered  greatly  firom  cold ;  and  in  any 
otiier  island  of  the  tropics  we  should 
have  expired  miserably,  under  the 
scorching  rays  of  the  sun.  The  rock 
is  wild  and  barren,  no  doubt;  the 
climate  is  monstrous  and  unwhole- 
some ;  but  the  temperature,  it  must 
l>e  confessed,  is  mild  (douce)." 

It  is  of  some  importance  to  the 
national  character  to  touch  on  those 
matters,  as  they  show  that  Napoleon 
was  not  sent  for  any  other  purpose 
than  security  of  detention.  A  West 
Indian  island  might  have  unduly 
hastened  the  catastrophe.  A  letter 
fromLieutenant-Colonel  Jackson  gives 
even  a  more  favourable  testimony 
than  has  been  generally  conceived. 
He  had  been  a  resident  for  several 
years. 

**  Lying  within  the  influence  of  the 
3onth-east  trade-wind,  which  is  usu- 
Jdly  a  strong  breese  between  the  Ci^ 


heat  to  which  it  was  exposed,  the 
temperature  was  sometimes  upwards 

of  ninety There  is  no 

endemic  in  the  island 

The  upper  parts  of  St  Helena,  includ- 
ing the  residence  of  Bonaparte,  are  de- 
cided] v  the  most  healthy,  and  we  often 
moved  our  regimental  convalescents 
from  Jamestown  to  Deadwood  for 
cooler  and  better  air.  The  clouds 
moved  so  steadily  and  regularly  with 
the  trade-wind  that  there  appeared 
to  be  no  time  for  atmospherical  acca- 
mulations  of  electricity,  and  we  never 
had  any  thunder  or  lightning.  No 
instance  of  hydrophobia,  in  man  or  any 
inferior  animal,  had  ever  been  known 
in  St  Helena." 

We  shall  limit  ourselves  to  an  out- 
line of  the  transactions  referring  to 
Napoleon.  He  landed  at  Jamestown 
on  the  evening  of  the  17th  of  October, 
where  he  remained  for  the  night,  and  on 
the  next  day  removed  to  the  **  Briars," 
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the  conntryhonseof  MrBaloombe,  who 
afterwards  became  parvejor  to  the  re- 
sidence at  Longwood.  Two  procla- 
mations were  immediately  issned  by 
the  gOTemor,  Colonel  Wilkes,  one 
cautioning  the  inhabitantsof  the  island 
against  any  attempt  to  aid  the  escape 
of  **  General  Napoleon  Bonaparte ;" 
and  the  other,  pr^biting  all  persons 
firom  passing  through  any  part  of  the 
island  (except  in  the  immediate  vici- 
nity of  the  town)  from  nine  at  night 
nntil  daylight,  without  haying  the 
parole  of  the  night;  and  a  third, 
I^adng  all  the  coasts,  and  vessels  or 
boats,  under  the  control  of  the  Admi- 
ral. A  despatch  Arom  the  Admiral,  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty,  ex- 
plidned  the  choice  of  Longwood  for 
the  residence  of  the  prisoner.  **I 
have  not  hesitated  on  fixing  on  it. 
Longwood  is  detached  from  the  gene- 
ral inhabited  parts  of  the  island,  there- 
fore none  of  the  inhabitants  have  oc- 
casion, or  are  at  all  likely,  to  be  met 
with  in  its  neighbourhood;  it  is  the 
most  distant  from  the  parts  of  the  coast 
abcajfs  accessible  to  boats."  He  then 
mentions  it  as  having  an  extent  of 
level  ground,  perfectly  adapted  for 
horse-exercise,  carriage-driving,  and 
pleasant  walking.  The  house  was 
small,  but  it  was  better  than  any  other 
in  the  island  (out  of  the  town)  except 
the  governor's ;  and  by  the  help  of 
the  ships*  carpenters  and  others,  was 
capable  of  convenient  additions.  Re- 
pairs were  accordingly  made,  and 
everything  was  done  that  could  fit  it 
for  a  comH>rtable  residence. 

The  system  of  discontent,  remon- 
strance, and,  we  must  add,  misrepre- 
sentation, was  begun.  A  letter  from 
the  ''Grand  Marshal,  Count  Ber- 
trand,"  led  the  way.  It  protested 
against  everything,  and  frequently 
applied  the  term  ''Emperor**  to  Na- 
poleon. The  Admiral's  reply  was  fair 
and  manly.  It  expressed  regret  for 
the  necessary  inconveniences,  and  a 
desire  to  consult  the  wishes  of  Grene- 
ral  Bonaparte ;  but  said  that  he  was 
authorised  to  apply  no  title  which  had 
not  been  given  by  his  Grovemment. 
This  refusal  was  perfectly  justifiable, 
though  it  made  one  of  the  clamours  of 
the  time.  The  custom  of-£nropean 
diplomacy  is  never  to  acknowledge  a 
new  title  but  by  treaty,  and  in  return, 
if  possible,  for  some  concession  on  the 


part  of  the  claimant.  The  embar- 
rassments connected  with  the  opposite 
practice  are  obvious.  Where  is  the 
line  to  be  drawn  ?  If  every  ruler, 
however  trifling  his  territory,  or  how- 
ever recent  his  usurpation,  were  to  fix 
his  own  title,  all  the  relations  of  pub- 
lic life  might  be  outraged.  The  crea- 
ture of  every  revolution  might  be  au- 
thenticated the  legitimate  possessor 
of  sovereignty— an  upstart  received 
into  the  family  of  kings,  become  a 
living  encouragement  to  political  con- 
vulsion. All  the  declamation  which 
was  lavished  on  the  denial  of  the  Im- 
perial title  to  Bonaparte,  amounted  to 
the  maxim,  that  success  justifies  usur- 
pation. If,  in  general  life,  no  man 
can  bear  a  title  without  the  sanction 
of  the  laws — to  avoid  the  disturbance 
of  the  Civil  order,  why  should  not  the 
same  sanction  be  demanded  where  the 
result  of  concession  without  cause 
might  infiuence  the  highest  interests  of 
public  life?  There  can  be  no  question 
that  the  Imperial  title,  continued  to 
Napoleon  by  the  credulity  of  Alex- 
ander, laid  the  foundation  of  the  re- 
newed disturbances  of  France  and 
Europe.  It  had  placed  him  within 
sight  ofpower  again ;  it  had  fixed  the 
eye  of  French  conspiracy  on  him :  it 
had  conveyed  to  all  his  partisanship 
the  idea  that  he  still  was  an  object  of 
fear  to  Europe,  and  it  thus  revived 
the  hope  of  his  restoration.  This  dan- 
gerous concession  made  him,  while  at 
Elba,  the  virtual  Emperor  of  France 
— prompted  him  to  contemplate  the  re- 
sumption of  the  sceptre — ^pointed  him 
out  as  a  rallying  point  for  disaffection 
—connected  his  mock  crown  with  his 
former  sovereignty — and  left  the  peace 
of  the  world  to  the  hazard  of  the  die 
which  was  thrown  at  Waterloo. 

If  it  be  said  that  the  concession 
which  was  daneerous  at  Elba  was 
trifling  at  St  Helena,  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  acoountinff  for  the  sad- 
den  forgetfulness  of  Napoleon  ex- 
hibited by  France  to  the  refusal  of 
the  title.   "Greneral**  Bonaparte  lived 
only  in  the  recollection  of  a  broken 
army;  the  "Emperor**  lived  in  the 
pride  and  passions  of  the  people.    It 
was  essential  to  dissolve  tl      o 
bination ;  to  show  that  the  pn 
his  name  existed  no  longer ;  ui*» 
was  an  ol^ect  of  fear  no  more ; 
especially,  that  his  connection 
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tiUe-loving  France  was  to  be  cat 
asnnder  for  the  remainder  of  his  exis- 
tence. All  this  was  done,  and  could 
alone  be  done,  bj  refusing  to  continue 
that  title  to  the  prisoner,  which  Eng- 
land had  loftily  refused  to  him  in  the 
height  of  his  p)ower. 

Even  Napoleon  himself  was  so  fully 
eonyinced  of  the  contradiction  between 
his  present  state  and  his  former,  that 
he  subsequently  wrote  a  Memorial 
addressed  to  the  Governor,  contain- 
ing this  declaration  :  ^*  Seven  or  eight 
months  ago  Count  Montholon  pro* 
posed,  as  a  means  of  removing  the 
&ttle  inconveniences  which  were  ever 
recurring,  the  adoption  of  an  ordinary 
name.  .  .  .  I  am  quite  ready 
to  take  any  ordinary  name ;  and  I 
repeat  that,  when  it  may  be  deemed 
proper  to  remove  me  from  this  cruel 
abode,  I  am  resolved  to  remain  a 
stranger  to  politics,  whatever  may  be 
passing  in  the  world.  Such  is  my  re- 
solve ;  and  anything  which  may  have 
been  said  different  from  this  would  not 
be  the  fact.*' 

Unfortunately,  it  was  wholly  im- 
possible to  rely  on  any  declaration  of 
this  kind,  and  it  would  have  been  ab- 
solute folly  to  have  hazarded  the  peace 
of  Europe  on  the  contingency  of  Na- 
poleon's keeping  his  word.  He  had 
gone  to  Elba  with  the  same  protest 
against  politics,  he  had  publicly  de- 
clared that  his  political  life  was  ended ; 
and  the  weakness  of  giving  credit  to 
that  declaration  cost  the  lives  of  per- 
haps fifty  thousand  men,  and  might 
have  cost  a  universal  war. 

If  the  strictness  of  the  regulations 
at  St  Helena  have  been  matter  of 
charge  against  this  country,  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  the  highest  interests 
might  have  been  endangered  by  his 
escape;  that  no  royal  captive  was 
ever  so  indulged  before  ;  and  that 
England  was  but  a  trustee  for  the 
tranquillity  of  the  world.  The  in- 
structions were  the  most  lenient  pos- 
sible, consistently  with  his  safe  keep- 
ing. A  captain  was  to  ascertain 
his  presence  twice  in  the  twenty-four 
hours.  Whenever  Napoleon  rode  or 
walked  beyond  the  boundaries  where 
the  sentinels  were  placed,  he  was  to 
be  attended  by  an  officer.  Napoleon 
and  his  attendants  were  to  be  within 
his  house  at  nine  o'clock  every  night. 

If  these  restrictions  might  be  con- 


sidered severe,  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  they  were  only  severities  against 
the  necessity  of  a  second  Waterloo. 
It  is  to  be  observed,  also,  that  these 
regulations  all  took  place  before  the 
arrival  of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe.  The 
English  mind  revolts  against  confine- 
ment of  any  kind ;  but  the  limits  of 
Napoleon's  grounds,  within  which  he 
might  take  exercise  uncUtended  by 
any  officer,  embraced  a  circuit  of 
twelve  miles  I  The  ground  was  nearly 
flat,  and  well  covered  with  turf.  On 
the  plain  of  Deadwood,  adjoining,  was 
an  excellent  race-course,  a  mile  and 
a  half  long,  of  which  one  mile  was  in 
a  straight  line.  The  house  at  Long- 
wood  had  been  used  by  the  former 
governor  as  a  villa ;  but  it  was  small, 
consisting  only  of  five  rooms.  To 
these,  however,  additions  were  made ; 
the  whole  being  merely  a  temporary 
residence  until  the  completion  of  a 
house  on  a  larger  scale,  which  was 
preparing  in  England. 

It  became  the  peevish  custom  of 
the  French,  on  the  arrival  of  Sir  Hud- 
son Lowe,  to  contrast  his  conduct 
with  that  of  Sir  George  Cockbum,  and 
speak  of  their  satisfaction  with  the 
latter;  but  they  quarrelled  equally 
with  both.  A  letter  from  O'Meara 
to  his  correspondent  Finlayson  (not 
printed  in  his  volumes),  says :  *^  Na- 
poleon inveighs  most  bitterly  against 
the  English  Ministry  for  sending  him 
here.  He  has  been  for  some  time  back 
at  Longwood,  where  he  is  tolerably 
well  lodged,  considering  the  island." 

As  to  his  displeasure  at  being  sent 
to  the  island,  he  should  have  regarded 
himself  as  peculiarly  well  treated ;  for 
what  must  have  been  his  condition 
in  the  custody  of  any  other  govern- 
ment? He  must  have  been  sent  to 
a  fortress  with  no  other  liberty  of  ex- 
ercise than  within  the  space  of  the 
ramparts;  he  must  have  had  senti- 
nels everywhere  on  his  steps,  and 
have  been  subjected  to  all  the  rigid 
regnlatlons  of  a  garrison,  and  per- 
haps altogether  separated  from  his 
attendants  and  general  society.  The 
greater  probability  of  escape  in  Europe 
wonld  have  required  the  greater  strict- 
ness; and  the  necessity  of  the  case 
mast  have  made  his  confinement  little 
better  than  that  of  the  dungeon.  What 
liberty  was  allotted  to  Louis  Napoleon 
in  Ham  for  six  years  ?    What  liberty 
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was  allotted  to  Toussidnt  Lourertnre 
by  Napoleon  himself? — a  damp  dnn- 
geoB  nntQ  be  died.  What  liberty 
was  allotted  to  the  State  prisonera 
under  the  Empire?-— or  what  liberty 
was  allotted  to  the  English  officers 
confined  in  the  casemates  of  fiiche  ? 
Instead  of  snch  restrictions,  he  had  a 
lar^e  space  of  a  healthy  island  in 
which  he  might  move,  without  watch 
or  ward,  with  a  crowd  of  attendants 
of  his  own  choice  ronnd  bin,  with 
snch  society  as  he  chose  to  recd^e, 
with  a  snmptuons  table  kept  for  him, 
and  eyery  deference  paid  to  his  fame 
and  rank,  compatible  with  that  es- 
sential point,  the  preyention  of  his 
escape,  which  he  appears  to  Ave  been 
constantly  meditating. 

An  order  prohibiting  the  general 
access  of  the  population  to  Longwood 
was  now  issued.  Kapoleon  at  this 
was  in  great  indignation.  He  said  to 
0*Meara,  **  It  was  absnrd  to  prohibit 
people  from  yisiting  him,  while  he  was 
at  liberty  to  go  ont  and  call  npon  them. 
.  .  .  I  will  never  receive  any  per- 
son coming  with  a  pass  from  the  Ad- 
miral, as  I  will  immediately  set  down 
the  person  receiving  it  as  being  like  the 
danor^  and  a  spy  npon  me/'  .  .  . 
Then  becoming  more  warm,  he  said, 
**  Who  is  the  Admiral  ?  I  have  never 
heard  his  name  as  the  conqueror  in  a 
battle,  either  singly  or  in  geueral  ac- 
tion. ...  It  is  true,  he  has  ren- 
dered his  name  infamous  in  America ; 
and  so  he  will  now  render  it  here,  on 
this  desolate  rock.** 

Stopping  then  with  much  agitation, 
and  looking  at  me  earnestly — *^  Next 
to  your  Government  exiling  me  here, 
the  worst  thing  they  could  have  done, 
and  the  most  insufferable  to  my  feel- 
ings, is  sending  me  with  such  a  num  as 
RB.  I  shall  mi^e  my  treatment  known 
to  all  Europe.  It  will  be  a  reflection 
and  a  stain  on  his  posterity  for  cen- 
turies. What !  does  he  want  to  intro- 
duce Turkish  laws  into  the  Bock? 
Other  prisoners  under  sentence  of 
death  are  allowed  to  communicate,  by 
the  laws  of  England  and  all  other  civi- 
lised nations.** 

The  fact  was,  that  Napoleon  wished 
to  accomplish  an  object  incompatible 
with  the  purpose  of  his  being  sent  to 
the  island ;  he  demanded  all  the  conve- 
niences of  perfect  freedom — of  ooorse 
for  the  puipoae  of  escape.    However, 


to  avoid  all  shadow  of  cruelty,  the 
passports  were  finally  left  to  the  dia- 
tribution  of  Bertriind. 

0*Meara  further  says,  *^  He  has  sinee 
discovered  that  the  Admiral*s  conduct 
has  been  most  grossly  and  shamefully 
misrepresented  and  blackened  to  him. 
The  people  he  is  surrounded  by  at 
present  give  me  some  faint  idea  of 
what  the  court  of  St  Cloud  must  have 
been  during  his  omnipotent  sway. 
Ev^tbing  here  is  disgnised  and 
mutilated.** 

Napoleon*s  theatrical  rants  were 
sometimes  amusing.  Foreigners  can 
rail  finently  enough  at  misfortune,  bat 
they  always  forget  the  share  whidi 
they  had  in  bringing  it  on  themselvei. 
^'Behold  the  English  GrovemmentI*' 
said  he  one  day,  gazing  round  on  the 
stupendous  rocks  which  encompassed 
him  ;  **  this  is  their  liberality  to  the 
unfortunate,  who,  confiding  in  whatia 
called  their  national  character,  in  an 
evil  hour  gave  himself  up  to  themi 
But  your  Ministers  laugh  at  your  lawk 
I  thought  once  that  the  English  wars 
a  free  nation  ;1>ut  I  now  see  that  yon 
are  the  ^eate«^«/(xvr<  in tiie  world.  Yon 
all  tremble  at  the  sight  of  tW  man.** 

*^  Another  time,  talking  to  ma 
(0*Meara)  about  the  island,  he  said, 
*In  fact,  lexpectnothinglessfromyonr 
Grovemment  than  that  they  will  send 
ont  an  executioner  to  c2e^/NitoA  me.  They 
send  me  here  to  a  horrible  rock,  where 
even  the  water  is  not  good.  They 
send  out  a  <ai7or  with  me,  who  does  not 
know  how  to  treat  a  man  like  me,  and 
who  puts  a  camp  under  my  nose,  so 
that  I  cannot  put  my  head  out  without 
seeing  my  jailors.  Here  we  are  treated 
like  felons :  a  proclamation  is  issued 
for  nobody  to  come  near  and  touch  ns, 
as  if  we  were  lepers.*  ** 

0*Mcara*8  description  of  the  offieen 
in  attendance  on  Napoleon  is  snffi* 
ciently  contemptuous.  Of  Monthokm 
he  speaks  most  offensively.  He  ad- 
mits Bertrand  to  be  a  *^  good  man  ;** 
but  he  thus  characterises  Gourgandf 
whose  quarrel  with  Sir  Walter  Scott 
once  made  some  noise :  "  Gourgand  ia 
now  recovering  from  dysentery.  Dor* 
ing  his  illness,  I  never  saw  a  man  be- 
tray so  much  fear  of  dying  as  he  did 
on  various  occasions.  One  niffht  a 
large  black  beetle  got  into  the 
and  crawled  up  alongside  of  him 
imagination  immediately  i 
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insect  into  a  devil,  or  some  other  for- 
midable apparition,  armed  with  talons, 
long  teeth,  and  ready  to  tear  away  his 
lingeringsooliromitsmortalabode.  He 
shrieked,  became  terribly  agitated  and 
convnlsed ;  a  cold  sweat  bedewed  his 
pallid  face;  and  when  I  entered  he 
presented  all  the  appearance  of  a  man 
aboQt  to  expire,  with  the  most  terrific 
ideas  of  what  would  be  his  future  lot; 
and  it  was  not  till  after  a  considerable 
time  that  he  could  be  restored  to  some 
degree  of  composure."  Grourgaudhad 
in  some  degree  provoked  this  descrip- 
tion by  hl3  previous  fafrfaranades. 
When  ne  arrived  in  the  island  he  had 
produced  a  sword  to  the  daughters  of 
Mr  Balcombe,  on  which  he  had  him- 
self represented  in  the  act  of  killing  a 
Coasack  who  was  about  to  take  Bona- 
parte prisoner,  with  a  pompous  in- 
Boription  narrating  the  feat.  At  the 
^d  of  the  blade  he  made  them  observe 
a  spot,  as  if  stained  with  the  blood  of 
two  Englishmen,  slain  by  him  at  Wa- 
terloo. He  gave  the  last  finish  to  this 
**  passage  of  arms,"  by  saying,  that  in 
the  same  battle  he  mighi  have  made 
the  Duke  prisoner  I  ^*  but  that  he  saw 
the  business  was  decided,  and  he  was 
unwilling  to  produce  any  further  effu- 
sion of  human  blood  I  "  (**  Credit-* 
believe  it  who  will,"  says  O'Meara.) 
During  Gourgaud^s  illness,  however, 
he  seemed  to  have  forgotten  all  his 
chivabry— as,  one  day,  ^^  whining  and 
lamenting  over  his  state,  he  said,  with 
•many  tears^  *He  did  not  know  for 
what  he  was  exiled,  for  he  had  never 
done  harm  to  mortal  man.*  ** 

0*Meara's  own  history  was  a  varied 
one.  He  had  begun  his  course  as  an 
assistant-surgeon  in  the  18th,  in  1804 ; 
but  a  duel  happening  in  the  regiment, 
in  which  he  acted  as  second,  a  court- 
martial  was  the  consequence,  and  he 
retired  from  the  army.  He  then 
eerved  as  a  naval  surgeon,  for  many 
years,  in  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
West  Indies,  with  Maitland  (captain 
of  the  Bellcrophon),  who  gave  him 
an  advantageous  character.  He  was 
then  selected  as  the  surgeon  in  at- 
tendance on  Napoleon.  The  quidc 
observation  of  that  sagacious  person- 
afe  saw  instantly  that  0*Meara  might 
be  useful  in  more  capacities  than  those 
of  his  profession ;  he  flattered  him  with 
his  confidence,  and  converted  him 
into  partisanship. 


Nothing  but  the  extraordinary  self-^ 
ishness  of  Napoleon's  character  could 
have  stooped  to  those  perpetual  com- 
plaints. A  man  who  had  sat  upon 
the  first  throne  of  the  Continent  ought 
to  have  felt  that  nothing,  after  such  a 
catastrophe,  could  be  worth  a  care. 
A  man  of  true  grandeur  of  mind,  after 
having  seen  all  the  diadems  of  the 
Continent  under  his  feet,  ought  to 
have  scorned  any  inferior  degree  of 
power— been  ntteriy  indiffio^t  to 
title,  wealth,  or  the  homage  of  de« 
pendents.  A  philosopher  would  have 
despised  the  mockery  of  ex-emperor- 
ship; rejected  the  affectation  of  a 
power  which  he  was  to  possess  no 
more;  aSd,  having  been  once  forced  to 
submit  to  a  change  of  fortune  which 
dis^^laoed  him  from  the  summit  of 
society  for  ever,  would  have  been  con- 
temptuous of  living  on  the  fragments 
of  hjs  feast  of  supremacy.  But  Ni^o- 
leoh  had  no  sense  of  this  generous  and 
lofty  disdain — he  clang  to  the  wrecks 
of  his  royalty.  He  was  as  anxious 
to  sustain  the  paltry  ceremonial  of 
kisadng  a  hand,  as  when  he  saw  kinga 
crowding  to  his  palace ;  and  showed 
as  much  fretfulness  at  the  loss  of  the 
most  pitiful  mark  of  respect,  as  he 
could  at  an  insult  to  a  throne  which 
threw  its  shadow  across  the  civilised 
world.  This  anomaly  is  easily  ex- 
plamed.  The  spirit  of  selfishness  be- 
longs to  all  foreign  life.  Its  habits, 
its  amusements,  its  perpetual  passion 
for  frivolous  excitement,  its  pursuit 
of  personal  indulgence  in  every  shape, 
high  or  low,  ntteriy  extinguish  all  the 
nobler  attributes  of  mmd — substitute 
fierceness  for  fortitude,  rashness  for 
decision—and  feeble  repinings  against 
fate,  for  the  dignity  which  makes  de- 
feat but  another  occasion  of  showing 
the  superiority  of  man  to  fortune. 
Napoleon  was  selfishness  embodied, 
and  was  as  important  to  hinue^  at 
St  Helena  as  in  the  Tuileries. 

On  the  10th  of  January  1816,  Sir 
Hudson  Lowe  received  a  despatch 
from  Earl  Bathurst,  stating  that,  on 
his  arrival  at  St  Helena,  he  should 
notify  to  all  the  attendants  of  Na- 
poleon that  they  were  at  perfect 
iibeorty  to  leave  the  island  for  Europe 
or  America ;  but  that  those  who  re- 
mained should  declare,  in  writing, 
that  they  were  prepared  to  submit  to 
the  neoessaiy  restrictions.     To  Sir 
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Hadflon  the  orders  were — ^^  Yon  are 
to  continiie  to  treat  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte as  a  prisoner  of  war,  nntil  fur- 
ther orders. 

The  governor  reached  St  Helena  on 
the  14th  of  April,  and  on  the  1 6th  he 
▼isited  BonajprSurte,  haying  f^iven  him 
previoos  notice  of  his  intention.  The 
yisit  was  nnlocky,  for  even  the  hoar 
was  constituted  mto  an  oflfence.  Las 
Cases  thus  mentions  the  visit :  ^*  The 
new  governor  arrived  at  Longwood 
about  ten  o'clock,  notwithstanding 
the  rain,  wbidi  still  continned.  He 
was  accompanied  by  the  admiral,  who 
was  to  hitroduce  him,  and  who  had, 
no  domki^  told  him  that  this  was  the 
most  suitable  hour  for  his  visit  The 
emperor  did  not  receive  him — ^he  was 
Indisposed;  and  even  had  he  been 
well,  he  would  not  have  seen  him. 
The  governor,  l^  this  abrupt  visit, 
nagle^ed  the  usual  forms  of  decorum. 
It  was  easv  to  perceive  that  this  was 
a  trick  of  the  admirai.  The  governor, 
who  probablj  had  no  intention  to 
render  himself  at  all  disagreeable,  ap- 
peared very  much  disconcerted.  We 
laughed  in  our  sleeves.  As  to  the  ad- 
mind,  he  was  quite  triumphant.  The 
governor,  after  long  hesitation,  and 
very  evident  marks  of  ill-humour,  took 
his  leave  rather  abruptly.  We  doubted 
not  that  this  visit  had  been  planned 
by  the  admiral,  with  the  view  of  pre- 
possessing us  against  each  other  at 
the  very  outset.** 

The  English  reader  of  this  incident 
will  find  m  it  the  key  to  the  whole 
conduct  of  Kapoleon  and  his  atten- 
dants ;  he  was  determined  to  turn 
everything  into  an  oflfence,  and  they 
were  equaUy  determined  to  turn  every- 
thing into  an  intrigue.  The  narrative 
foolishly  and  malignantly  represents 
the  conduct  of  a  naval  officer  of  high 
character  in  the  Ugbt  of  a  paltry  rtae, 
and  for  no  lmaglnu>le  purpose  but  ill- 
wiU.  '^Theiflauohed  in  their  sleeves'' 
at  the  success  of  this  ruse.  The  ad- 
miral was  triumphant^  because  the 
governor  was  vexed ;  and  Napoleon 
was,  of  course,  conqueror  on  the  oc- 
casion. Thb  is  the  most  pitiful  of  all 
gossip,  and  is  unworthy  of  even  the 
nursery.  Let  this  be  contrasted  with 
the  manly  account  by  the  governor 
himself  of  the  first  interview  which 
took  place  next  day  at  four.  ^*I  was 
accompanied  by  Shr  G.  Cockbnm. 


Greneral  Bertrand  received  us  In  the 
dining-room  serving  as  an  antediam- 
ber,  and  instantly  luhered  me  into  aa 
inner  room,  where  I  found  him  (Napo- 
leon) standing,  having  Us  hat  in  ma 
hand.  Not  addressing  me  when  I 
caine  in,  but  apparently  waiting  for 
me  to  speak  to  him,  I  broke  suenea 
by  saying,  *I  am  come,  sir,  to  present 
my  respects  to  you.'  *You  speak 
French,  sir,  I  perceive ;  but  you  also 
speak  Italian.  Yon  once  commanded 
a  regiment  of  Corsicans.*  I  replied, 
^  the  language  was  alike  to  me.'  *  We 
will  8peM[,  then,  in  Italian ;  and  imme- 
diately commenced  a  conversation 
which  lasted  about  half  an  hour— the 
purport  of  which  was  principally  as 
follows.  He  first  asked  me,  >  where 
I  had  served  ? — how  I  liked  the  Corsi- 
cans?  They  carry  the  stiletto;  are 
they  not  a  bad  people?*  (looking  at 
me  very  significantlv  for  an  answer.) 
My  reply  was—*  They  do  not  cany 
the  stiletto,  having  abandoned  that 
custom  in  our  service.  They  have 
always  conducted  themselves  with 
propriety ;  I  was  very  well  satisfied 
with  them.' 

**He  asked  me  if  I  had  not  been 
in  Egypt  with  them ;  and  on  my  re- 
plying in  the  affirmative,  he  entered 
into  a  long  discussion  respecting  that 
country.  *Menon  was  an  imbecile. 
If  Kleber  had  been  there,  you  would 
hctve  been  all  made  prisoners*'''  To  this 
ungracious  remark  the  governor  seems 
to  have  abstained  fh>m  any  reply. 
How  easily  might  he  have  reminded 
Napoleon  of  Acre  I  and  the  difficulty 
whuA  he  found  then  of  taking  pri- 
soners even  the  crews  of  two  English 
ships,  who  drove  him  from  the  walls 
at  the  head  of  hb  army,  and  virtually, 
after  hunting  him  from  Syria,  drove 
him  into  the  desertion  of  Egypt.  In 
the  French  narratives  of  war,  tlie 
general  who  has  been  beaten  b  always 
an  imbecile.  It  Is  an  extraordinary 
trait  of  character  in  Napoleon  to  have 
ventured  on  the  subject  at  all.  Yet 
he  expatiated  on  it,  as  if  he  had  never 
known  defeat  on  Its  shores.  **He 
blamed  Abercromby  for  not  having 
landed  sooner,  or  for  not  proceeding 
to  another  point.  Moore,  with  his  six 
thousand  men,  ought  to  have  been  all 
destroyed."  He  admitted,  howe^ 
the  bravery  of  the  generals.  **. 
asked  me  If  I  knew  Hutchinson, 
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whether  he  was  the  same  who  had 
been  arrested  at  Paris**  (for  the  escape 
of  Lavalette).  ^^  His  question  on  this 
point  betrayed  great  interest."  The 
subject  of  Egypt  was  resumed.  **  It 
was  the  most  important  geographical 
point  in  the  world,  and  had  always 
been  considered  so.  He  had  recon- 
noitered  the  line  of  the  Canal  across 
the  Isthmus  of  Suez ;  he  had  calcu- 
lated the  expense  at  ten  or  twelve 
millions  of  livres  (half  a  million  ster- 
ling, he  said,  to  make  me  understand 
more  clearly  the  probable  cost  of  it) ; 
that  a  powerful  colony  being  esta- 
blished there,  it  would  have  been  int' 
possible  for  us  to  have  preserved  our 
empire  in  India." 

This  remark  is  an  example  of  the 
dashing  way  in  which  foreigners  settle 
all  the  affairs  of  the  world.  If  Napo- 
leon had  been  asked  to  show  how  a 
French  colony  in  Egypt  could  have 
overthrown  an  Indian  empire,  he  must 
have  been  profoundly  puzzled.  A 
French  colony  would,  doubtless,  have 
prevented  the  overland  passage.  Yet, 
without  that  passage,  India  had  been 
ours,  or  in  the  direct  progress  to  be 
<mrs,  for  a  hundred  years  1  What 
eould  a  colony  in  Egypt  have  done 
while  the  Red  Sea  was  blocked  up  by 
English  ships  ?  How  could  it  trans- 
port an  army  over  the  Desert— through 
Arabia,  Persia,  and  the  passes  of  the 
Himalaya? — and  without  an  army, 
what  could  they  do  in  India  ?  The 
mnch  greater  chance  was,  that  a 
Fftnch  colony  would  have  been  starved 
or  slaughtered,  as  the  French  army  in 
Egypt  would  have  been,  but  for  its 
capitulation.  The  same  absurdity  is 
common  to  other  services.  The  Rus- 
sians, from  the  peasant  to  the  throne, 
think  that  India  is  at  their  mercy, 
fiiom  the  instant  of  a  battalion's  ap- 
pearing on  the  verge  of  Tartary, 
while  they  are  forced  to  acknowledge 
that  the  Desert  is  impassable  by  any 
army  in  summer;  and  General  Pe- 
rowsky,  in  an  expedition  which  deci- 
mated his  army,  half  way  to  Thibet, 
has  proved  it  to  be  equally  impassable 
in  winter.  Or,  may  we  not  ask,  if 
this  mighty  conquest  is  so  much  a 
matter  of  calculation,  why  have  not 
the  poor  and .  feeble  tribes  of  the 
Caucasus  been  conquered  in  a  war  of 
twenty  years,  within  a  stone^s  throw 
of  the  Russian  frontier? — while  in 


India,  after  a  march  across  swamps, 
sands,  and  mountains,  they  woukl 
have  to  meet  an  army  of  two  hundred 
thousand  men  (easily  increased  to 
half  a  million),  led  by  British  officers? 

The  people  of  the  United  States  are 
equally  absurd  in  then:  speculations 
on  the  conquest  of  Canada.  They 
pronounce  it  ready  to  drop  into  their 
hands,,  like  fruit  from  the  tree.  Yet, 
every  attempt  at  the  invasion  of 
Canada  has  resulted  only  in  ridiculous 
defeat  I 

Napoleon  again  railed  at  Menoo, 
and  condnded  with  the  remark,  which 
he  pronounced  in  a  very  serious  man- 
ner :  "  ^  In  war,  the  gain  is  always 
with  him  who  commits  the  fewest 
faults.*  It  struck  me  as  if  he  was  re- 
proaching himself  with  some  great 
error." 

In  this  curious  interview,  Sir  G. 
Cockbnm's  having  been  shut  out 
by  a  mere  accident  was  made  the 
most  of,  as  a  charge  of  incivility 
against  the  governor.  We  give  Sir 
Hudson  Lowe's  own  version.  He  had 
been  accompanied  by  the  admiral  to 
Longwood.  ^*In  order  that  there 
might  be  no  mistake  respecting  the 
appointment  being  for  Sir  Greorge 
Cockbum  as  well  as  myself,  I  du- 
tinctly  specified  to  Bertrand  that  we 
should  go  together.  We  went,  and 
were  received  in  the  enter  room  by 
Bertrand,  who  almost  immediately 
ushered  me  into  Bonaparte's  presence. 
1  had  been  conversing  with  him  for 
nearly  half  an  honr,  when,  on  his 
asking  me  if  I  had  brought  with  me 
the  Rsgent's  speech,  I  turned  round 
to  ask  Sir  Greoi^  Cockbum  if  I  had 
not  given  it  to  him  ?  and  observed,  to 
my  surprise,  that  he  had  not  followed 
me  into  the  room.  On  going  out,  I 
found  him  in  the  antechamber  much 
irritated.  He  told  me  that  Bertrand 
had  almost  shut  the  door  in  his  face 
as  he  was  following  me  into  the  room, 
and  that  a  servant  had  put  his  arm 
across  him.  He  said  he  would  have 
forced  his  way,  bnt  that  he  was  ex- 
pecting I  would  have  turned  round  to 
see  that  he  was  following  me,  when 
he  supposed  I  would  have  insisted  on 
our  entering  the  room  together.  I 
told  him  I  knew  nothing  of  his  not 
being  in  the  same  room  ^  Bonaparte 
askdi  me  for  the  Regent's  speech.  .  . 
Bonaparte  was  ready  to  receive  him 
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after  I  had  left  the  room;  but  he  wodd 
not  go  in.  Bertrand  and  Montholon 
have  been  with  him  since,  making 
apologies.  But  the  admiral,  I  believe, 
is  still  not  quite  satisfied  about  it." 

Napoleon's  conversation  was  essen- 
tially rough,  a  circumstance  to  be 
accounted  for,  partly  by  his  birth, 
and  partly  by  his  camp  education. 
O'Meara  mentions  that  Montholon, 
having  brought  a  translation  of  the 
paper  which  the  domestics  who  de- 
sired to  remain  with  him  were  to 
sign,  Napoleon,  looking  at  it,  said — 
**  This  is  not  French — it  is  not  sense.** 
''  Sire,**  said  the  other, ''  it  is  a  literal 
translation  of  the  English.**  *^  How- 
ever,** said  Napoleon,  **  it  Is  neither 
French  nor  German  (tearing  it  in 
two)-— you  are  a  fool"  Then,  look- 
ing it  over,  he  said — "He  makes  a 
translation  into  stuff,  which  is  not 
French^  and  is  nonsense  to  any  Frenck- 
man.** 

As  we  are  not  the  defenders  of  the 
governor,  and  the  subject  of  mere  de- 
fence is  now  past  by,  we  shall  chiefly 
S've  abetracts  of  the  conversation  of 
g  memorable  prisoner.  He  asked 
0*Meara  if  he  had  been  at  Alexan- 
dria. "  Yes,  in  a  line-of-battle  ship.** 
"  But  I  suppose  you  could  not  enter 
the  harbour?**  0*Meara  told  him, 
"  that  we  soon  found  a  passage 
through  which  any  vessel  might  go. 
This  he  would  not  believe  for  some 
time,  until  I  told  him  that  I  saw  the 
Tigre  and  the  Canopus,  of  eighty 
guns  each,  enter  with  ease.*  ^  Why  1* 
said  he,  with  astonishment,  ^that 
Commodore  Barr^,  whom  yon  took 
in  thelUvoli,  was  ordered  by  me  to 
sound  for  a  passage  when  I  was  there, 
and  he  reported  to  me  that  there  was 
not  a  possibility  of  a  line-of-battle 
shlp*s  entering  the  harbour.'  He  ob- 
served, then,  Hhat  the  fleet  might 
have  been  saved  if  he  had  done  his 
duty.*  I  told  him,  then,  that  we  had 
blocked  up  the  passage  by  sinking 
two  vessels  laden  with  stone  in  it ; 
to  which  he  replied,  ^  that  it  was 
easy  to  remove  such  obstacles.*  ** 

The  expenses  of  Napoleon*8  house- 
hold were  heavy.  On  the  voyage 
out,  between  the  8th  of  August  and 
the  17th  of  November,  they  had  con- 
sumed a  hundred  dozens  of  wine,  be- 
sides some  casks  of  an  infBrior  kind 
inr  the  servants.    In  one  of  the  go- 


vernor's despatches  to  Lord  Bathnrst, 
two  fortnights*  accounts  are  given 
from  Mr  B^combe,  purveyor  to  Long- 
wood.  The  amount  of  one  fortnight 
is  an  expenditure  of  £683,  5s.  4d. ; 
and  of  the  other,  £567,  10s.  4d. ;  the 
annual  expense,  at  the  former  rate, 
thus  amounting  to  above  £16,000,  and 
at  the  latter  to  £13,000— nine  per- 
sons, with  four  children,  being  Uie 
family;  the  rest,  with  the  exception 
of  the  two  officers  in  attendance,  being 
servants — the  whole  number  amount- 
ing to  59. 

One  day,  on  hearing  that  Napoleon 
had  not  been  seen  by  the  attendant 
officer,  the  governor  visited  Lpng- 
wood.  ^*  I  passed,**  said  he,  "  throngh 
his  dining-room,  drawing-room,  and 
another  room,  in  which  were  display-r 
ed  a  great  number  of  maps  and  plans 
laid  ont  on  a  table,  and  several 
quires  of  writing,  and  was  then  intro- 
duced into  an  inner  room,  with  a 
small  bed  in  it,  and  a  couch,  on  which 
Bonaparte  was  reclining,  having  only 
his  dressing-gown  on,  and  with- 
out his  shoes.**  On  the  governor's 
expressing  regret  for  his  incfispositlon, 
and  offering  him  medical  advice,  *'*'  I 
want  no  doctor,'*  said  he.  On  hia 
asking  ^^  whether  Lady  Bingham  had 
arrived,  and  being  answered  that  her 
non-arrival  was  owing  to  the  delay 
of  the  Adamant  transport,  which  waa 
also  bringing  wines,  furniture,  &c, 
for  Longwood,  he  said — *  It  was  all 
owing  to  the  want  of  a  chronometer ; 
that  it  was  a  miserable  saving  of  the 
Admiralty  not  to  give  every  vessel  of 
above  two  hundred  tons  one ;  and  that 
he  had  done  it  in  France.*  After  a  pause, 
he  asked — *  What  was  the  situation 
of  affairs  in  France  when  I  left  Eu- 
rope?' I  said,  'Everything,  I  be- 
lieve, was  settled  there.'  Bean- 
champ's  Campaign  of  1814  was  lying 
on  the  floor  near  him.  He  asked  me 
if  I  had  written  the  letters  referred 
to  in  the  appendix  to  this  work.  I 
answered,  '  Yes.*  '  I  recollect  Mar- 
shal Blucher  at  Lnbeck,*  said  he ;  *  ia 
he  not  very  old?*  'Seventy -five 
years,'  I  replied,  '  but  still  vigorous 
—  supporting  himself  on  horseback 
for  sixteen  hours  a-day,  when  cir-; 
cnmstances  render  it  necessary.'" 

Napoleon  then,  after  a  pause,  re- 
turned to  the  usual  observations  on 
his  c^)tivity.    "I should  have  sur- 
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rendered  myself,"  said  he,  to  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia,  who  was  my  friend, 
or  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  who 
was  related  to  me.  There  is  courage 
In  putting  a  man  to  death,  but  it  is 
an  act  of  cowardice  to  let  him  lan- 
guish, and  to  poison  him  in  so  horrid 
an  island,  and  so  detestable  a  cli- 
mate.'' To  the  goyemor's  remark 
that  St  Helena  was  not  unhealthy, 
and  that  the  object  of  the  British 
Goyemment  was,  to  make  his  resi- 
dence on  the  island  as  satisfactory  to 
himself  as  possible,  he  said — ^'  Let 
them  send  me  a  coffin — a  couple  of 
balls  in  the  head  is  all  that  is  neces- 
saiy.  What  does  it  signify  to  me 
whether  I  lie  on  a  velvet  couch  or  on 
ftistian?  I  am  a  soldier,  and  accus- 
tomed to  everything." 

As  to  his  repeated  expression,  that 
he  might  have  put  himself  into  the 
hands  of  others,  and  that  he  volun- 
tarily gave  himself  up  to  England, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  his  conscious 
falsehood  on  both  points.  The  French 
provision^  government  would  not 
nave  suffered  him  to  pass  the  fron- 
tier ;  nor  would  he  have  given  him- 
self up  to  Captain  Maitland  if  he 
could  have  escaped  to  America.  He 
also  dreaded  the  sentence  of  the 
Bourbons,  who  would  probably  have 
imprisoned,  or  even  put  him  to  death, 
as  they  did  Key  and  Lab^oy^re,  and 
as  Murat  was  shot  by  order  of  the 
Neapolitan  government.  If  he  had 
fUlen  into  Blncher's  hands,  that  officer 
proposed  to  have  him  shot  in  the  ditch 
of  Yincennes,  on  the  very  spot  where 
the  Due  d'  Enghien  was  murdered ;  a 
proposal  which  was  ineffectnal  only 
through  the  generous  objections  of  the 
Duke  of  W^ington.    The  prodama- 
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put  him  in  a  state  of  outlawry  witi 
Europe.  Napoleon  knew  all  this: 
he  had  been  a  prisoner  at  Malmaison ; 
and  though  spared  for  the  moment, 
he  might  be  convinced  that,  on  the 
withdrawal  of  thid  Allied  troops,  his 
life  would  have  been  demanded  by 
the  tribunals.  Thus  his  declarations 
of  confidence  in  England  amounted 
simply  to  the  belief  that  he  would  not 
be  put  to  death  in  its  hands.  He  was 
too  sagacious  to  suppose  that  he  could 
have  been  let  loose  again,  to  be  the  fire- 
brand of  the  Continent,  or  to  play  once 
mm  the  farce  of  royalty  in  Elba. 


The  inveteracy  of  Napoleon  in  his 
hatred  of  the  governor  almost  amount- 
ed to  frenzy.  After  one  of  these 
interviews,  he  said,  *^  I  never  saw 
sudi  a  horrid  countenance.  He 
(Sir  H.  Lowe)  sat  In  a  chair  oppo- 
site to  my  sofa,  and  on  the  little 
table  between  us  was  a  cup  of  coflfee. 
His  physiognomy  made  such  an  un- 
favourable impression  on  me  thlEit 
I  thought  his  looks  had  poisoned  it, 
I  ordered  Marchand  to  throw  it  out 
of  the  window.  I  could  not  have 
swallowed  it  for  the  world."  Part  of 
this  ^^ horror^*  was  probably  "acting;" 
but  as  evenrthing  reached  Sir  Hudson, 
it  belongea  to  the  system  of  Insult. 

Napoleon's  Ideas  of  religion  were 
sometimes  regarded  as  decent^  com- 
pared with  the  general  tone  of  the 
Continent.  On  his  deathbed  he  said, 
"  Je  ne  suls  ni  physiden  ni  phi- 
hsophty  (J^  am  neither  a  maU" 
riaHst  nor  an  if^fidel,)  But  an  anec- 
dote given  In  Sir  Hudson's  corres- 
pondence shows  the  nnfortnnate  con- 
ception of  his  creed :  "  Dr  O'Meara 
related  to  me  yesterday  a  very 
characteristic  observation  of  this  re- 
markable personage.  He  asked  him, 
on  seeing  that  he  had  taken  his  oath 
to  the  authenticity  of  the  paper  he  had 
brought  to  me.  In  what  manner  he  had 
sworn  to  it.  Dr  O'Meara  replied,  *  On 
the  New  Testament'  '  Then^  vou  are 
such  a  fool  I'  was  his  reply."  His 
attendants  were  obviouslv  much  of 
the  same  order  of  thinking :  "  Ci- 
priani came  out  one  day  from  Bona- 
parte's room,  to  Dr  O'Meara,  saying, 
in  a  manner  indicative  of  great  sur- 
prise, ^  My  master  is  certainly  be- 
gfamlng  to  lose  his  head.  He  believes 
in  Qoa,  You  may  tfcink ;  he  said  to 
the  servant  who  was  shutting  the 
windows,  ^  Why  do  you  take  from  us 
the  light  which  God  rives  us  ?'  Oh, 
certainly  he  loses  bis  head.  He 
began  at  Waterloo,  but  now  it  is 
certain^  His  following  remark  was 
curious,  as  an  evidence  of  the  actual 
feeling  of  these  people  with  respect  to 
the  man  whom  they  professed  to 
adore.  Cipriani  added—"  I  do  not 
believe  in  God ;  because.  If  there  were 
one,  he  would  not  have  allowed  a  man, 
who  has  done  so  much  harm,  to  live 
so  long.  And  he  does  not  believe; 
because,  if  he  believed,  he  would  not 
have  caused  so  many  millions  of  men 
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to  be  killed  in  this  world,  for  fear  of 
meeting  them  in  the  other."  This  is 
absurd,  bat  it  is  perhaps  the  average 
of  Italian  belief.  Cipriani  was  maitre 
d'hotely  and  a  man  of  intelligence. 
He  died  on  the  island  in  1818. 

One  of  the  conversations  trans- 
mitted by  O^Meara  related  to  Water- 
loo. **  The  worst  thing,"  said  Napo- 
leon, ^^  that  England  ever  did,  was 
that  of  endeavouring  to  make  herself 
a  great  military  nation.  In  doing 
ihat,  she  must  always  he  the  slave  of 
Russia,  Prussia,  or  Austria,  or  at 
least  in  some  degree  snbservient  to 
them,  because  she  has  not  enough  of 
men  to  combat  on  the  Continent  either 
France  or  any  of  the  others,  and  con- 
sequently must  hire  men  from  some 
of  them ;  whereas,  at  sea,  yon  are  so 
superior,  your  sailors  so  much  better, 
that  you  will  always  be  superior  to 
US.  Tour  soldiers,  too,  have  not  the 
qualities  for  a  military  nation ;  they  are 
not  equal  in  agility,  address,  or  intel- 
ligence to  the  French  ;  and  when  they 
meet  with  a  reverse,  their  discipline  is 
very  bad.  ...  I  saw  myself  the 
retreat  of  Moore,  and  I  never  in  my 
life  witnessed  anything  so  bad  as  the 
conduct  of  the  soldiers ;  It  was  impos- 
sible to  collect  them  or  make  them  do 
anything ;  nearly  all  were  drunk." 

This  is  a  calum  ny .  The  army  under 
General  Moore  offered  battle  to  the 
army  under  Napoleon,  who  declined  it; 
and  when  he  saw  the  steadiness  of 
the  British,  on  their  retreat  through 
an  exhausted  country,  and  especially 
saw  that  his  troops  could  make  no 
impression  on  the  fifteen  thousand 
men  commanded  by  Moore,  and  saw 
(as  we  understood)  the  utter  defeat  of 
the  cavalry  of  his  guard  by  the  Bri- 
tish hussars,  under  the  command  of 
the  present  Marquis  of  Londonderry, 
he  wisely  drew  rein,  and  returned  to 
Paris,  leaving  it  to  Soult  **  to  drive 
the  leopards  into  the  sea,"  who,  in- 
stead of  performing  this  exploit,  was 
himself  beaten  on  the  shore,  and 
forced  to  see  the  British  embark  at 
their  ease.  It  is  true  that  the  ra- 
pidity and  exhaustion  of  the  British 
march  left  many  stragglers  on  the 
road ;  but  the  rapidity  resulted  from 
the  error  of  having  supposed  that 
there  were  parallel  roads  to  the  high- 
road, by  which  a  French  force  might 
kave  intercepted  their  march.    But, 
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in  etsery  attack  on  that  march,  the 
French  were  repulsed ;  and  such  was 
the  nature  of  their  defeat  in  the  battle 
of  Corunua,  that  they  were  whoUy 
driven  off  their  ground,  and  another 
hour  of  daylight  must  have  seen  their 
retreat  converted  into  a  rout. 

The  sneer  at  England,  as  not  being 
a  military  nation,  is  at  once  answered 
by  the  fact,  that  its  whole  regular 
force  is  an  army  of  volunteers^  while 
all  the  other  armies  of  Europe  are 
raised  by  a  conscription ;  that  in  the 
French  war  England  had  an  army  of 
200,000  men,  raised  by  the  militaiy 
spirit  of  the  country,  besides  500,000 
militia  and  yeomanry  I  The  answer 
to  the  **  want  of  soldierly  qualifica- 
tion "  in  the  British  troops,  is  given  in 
the  fact,  that  in  the  whole  war  the 
British  army  never  lost  a  pitched 
battle. 

Napoleon's  account  of  Waterloo,  as 
given  in  those  pages,  is,  simply,  that 
Wellington  did  everything  wrong^  but 
with  the  good  fortune  of  everythinff 
turning  out  right ;  that  he  oughty  in  aU 
propriety,  to  have  been  beaten,  though 
he  beat ;  that  the  battle  was  a  series 
of  blunders,  which  by  the  power  of 
destiny,  or  something  else,  turned  into 
victory ;  and  that  he  himself  ought,  by 
all  the  rules  of  war,  to  have  been 
marching  in  triumph  into  Brussels, 
while  he  was  running  away  to  PariSy 
leaving  40,000  Frenchmen  slain,  pri- 
soners, or  fugitives,  instead  of  the 
40,000  Englishmen,  whoou^^to  have 
fallen.  In  the  same  spuit.  Napoleon 
ought  to  have  been  sitting  on  the 
throne  of  France,  while  he  was  talk- 
ing fustian  at  St  Helena.  '*  What," 
said  Napoleon,  *^  must  have  been  the 
consequence  of  my  victory?"  The 
indignation  against  the  Ministry  for 
having  caused  the  loss  of  40,000  of 
the  flower  of  the  English  army,  of  the 
sons  of  the  first  families,  and  others, 
who  would  have  perished  there,  would 
have  excited  such  a  popular  commo- 
tion, that — **they  would  have  been 
turned  out.'*'*  (A  rather  lame  and  impo- 
tent conclusion.)  **The  English  would 
then  have  made  peace,  and  withdrawn 
from  the  Coalition." 

This  is  one  of  the  perpetual  absur- 
dities of  foreigners.  England  has 
never  been  compelled  to  an  ignomini- 
ous peace,  by  losses  in  war.  She  has 
never  seen  an  enemy  in  her  capitaL 
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Loving  peace,  she  willingly  makes 
peace ;  bat  she  has  never  surrendered 
ner  sword  to  make  it. 

He  persevered  in  this  verbiage. 
*^I  had  sacceeded;  before  twelve 
o'clock  everything  was  mine,  I  might 
almost  sav.  Bat  destiny  and  accident 
decided  it  otherwise."  The  cnrions 
combination  of  the  most  fixed,  and 
the  most  casual,  of  all  things,  was 
idone  adequate  to  account  for  the  de- 
feat of  Napoleon  I  and  with  this  folly 
the  prisoner  nursed  liis  self-delusion  to 
the  end. 

One  of  the  chief  charges  against 
the  English  Grovemment  was  its  stint- 
ing the  French  tables.  But  one  of 
(^Meara's  private  letters  gives  a  fair 
account  of  the  matter.  *^With  re- 
spect to  the  allowance  within  which 
all  the  expenses  were  directed  to  be 
comprised — viz.,  £8000  sterling  a- 
jear,  to  which  Sir  Hudson  Liowe  has, 
on  his  own  responsibility,  since  added 
£4000  yearly  (!)  in  my  opinion  a  due 
regard  has  not  been  paid  to  circum- 
stances, and  I  do  not  think  even  tins 

latter  sum  will  be  sufficient 

Yon  perhaps  are  not  aware  of  the 
Frendi  mode  of  living  and  their  cook- 
ery. They  have,  in  fact,  two  dinners 
every  day — one  at  eleven  or  twelve 
o'clock,  to  which  joints,  roast  and 
boiled,  with  all  their  various  hashes, 
ragouts,  fricassees,  <&c.,  &c.,  are  served 
np,  with  wine  and  liqueurs ;  and  an- 
other at  eight  o'clock,  which  differs 
from  the  former  only  in  being  supplied 
with  more  dishes.  Besides  these  two 
meals,  they  all  have  (except  Bona- 
parte himself,  who  eats  onlv  twice 
a-day,  certainly  very  heartily)  some- 
thing like  an  English  breakfast,  in 
bed^  between  eight  and  nine  in  the 
morning ;  and  a  luncheon,  with  wine, 
at  four  or  five  in  the  afternoon. 

*^  The  common  notion  of  the  English 
eating  more  animal  food  than  the 
French  is  most  incorrect.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  between  their  two  dinners 
and  luncheon  they  consume  three  or 
four  times  as  much  as  any  English 
family  of  a  similar  number.  Those 
two  dinners,  then,  the  first  of  which 
they  have  separately  in  their  respec- 
tive rooms,  cause  a  great  consumption 
of  meat  and  wine,  which,  together 
with  their  mode  of  cookery,  require  a 
great  quantity  of  either  oil  or  butter, 
both  of  which  are  excessively  dear  in 


this  place  (and  yon  may  as  well  at- 
tempt to  deprive  an  Irishman  of  pota- 
toes as  a  Frenchman  of  his  oil,  or 
some  substitute  for  it).  Their  soupes 
amsommis  (for  they  are,  with  one  or 
two  exceptions,  the  greatest  gluttons 
and  epicures  I  ever  saw),  producing 
great  waste  of  meat  in  a  place  where 
the  necessaries  of  life  are  so  dear,  alto- 
gether render  necessary  a  great  expen- 
•diture  of  money." 

Among  the  cunning  attempts  to 
throw  the  conduct  of  the  governor  into 
abhorrence,  was  the  charge  of  refusing 
Napoleon  the  hiut  of  his  son,  and 
even  intending  to  destroy  it.  O'Meara 
says,  that  it  had  been  **  landed  four- 
teen days,  and  some  of  those  in  the 
governor's  hands."  This  is  another 
instance  of  the  language  perpetually 
used  ;  the  fact  being,  *^  that  the  bust 
was  landed  on  the  10th  or  11th  of 
June,  and  sent  to  Longwood  the  next 
day:' 

The  true  narrative  was  this:  In  the 
summer  of  1816,  the  ex-empress  Maria 
Louisa  having  visited  the  baths  of 
Leghorn,  two  marble  busts  of  her  son 
were  executed.  One  of  those  was 
purchased  by  Messrs  Beaggini  in  Lon- 
don, in  hopes  of  an  opportunity  of 
sending  it  to  St  Helena.  A  store-ship, 
the  Baring,  being  about  to  sail  there 
in  January  1817,  a  foreign  gunner  on 
board,  named  Radavich,  was  intrust- 
ed with  the*  bust,  with  instructions  to 
give  it  to  Count  Bertrand,  for  Napo- 
leon, leaving  it  to  his  generosity  ^^  to  re- 
fund their  expenses."  If,  however,  he 
wished  to  know  the  price,  it  was  to  be 
a  hundred  lonis.  The  captain  of  the 
ship  (a  half-pay  lieutenant)  knew 
nothing  of  its  being  on  board  till 
shortly  before,  or  immediately  after, 
his  arrival  at  St  Helena ;  at  that  time 
Badavich  was  ill  of  apoplexy,  foUow- 
ed  by  delirium,  so  that  for  several 
days  it  was  impossible  to  speak  to  him 
on  the  subject.  When  Sir  Thomas 
Reade  was  informed  that  it  was  on 
board,  he  immediately  acquainted 
the  governor  with  the  circumstance. 
Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  considering  the 
clandestine  manner  in  which  it  was 
brought,  was  at  first  inclined  to  re- 
tain it  until  he  had  communicated 
with  Lord  Bathurst.  But,  Sir  T. 
Reade  suggesting  that  as  the  bust 
was  not  piaster^  it  could  not  contain 
letters,  advised  its  being  forwarded  at 
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once,  and  the  governor  assented.  Be- 
fore, however,  ordering  it  on  shore,  he 
himself  went  to  Longwood,  to  ascer- 
tain Napoleon's  wish  through  Ber- 
trand.  Major  Gorreqner  accompanied 
him,  and  in  his  notes  gives  an  account 
of  the  interview.  The  governor  men- 
tioned the  arrival  of  the  bust  to  Ber- 
trand,  and  said  that  he  wonld  take 
npon  himself  the  responsibility  of 
bunding  it,  if  such  was  the  wish  of 
Napoleon.  Bertrand's  answer  was, 
^  No  donbt  it  will  give  him  pleasure.** 
The  next  daj  the  bust  was  landed, 
taken  to  Longwood,  and  received  by 
Napoleon  with  evident  delight.  By 
some  means  or  other  he  had  known 
of  its  arrival,  and  said  to  O'Meara 
on  the  lOtb,  **  I  have  known  it  several 
days.*'  He  then  rushed  into  one  of 
those  explosions  of  wrath  and  oratory 
which  were  familiar  to  him.  He  said, 
^*  I  intended,  if  it  had  not  been  given, 
to  have  made  such  a  complaint  as 
would  have  caused  every  English- 
man's hair  to  stand  on  end  t  I  should 
have  told  a  tale  whidi  would  have 
made  the  mothers  of  England  execrate 
him  as  a  monster  in  human  shape/* 

And  all  this  with  the  bast  before 
his  eyes.  To  heighten  the  effect,  he 
would  persist  in  pretending  to  believe 
that  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  had  given 
orders  for  breaking  up  the  bust,  and 
on  this  fancy  he  declaimed  anew 
against  him,  calling  him  ^*  barbarous 
and  atrocious.**  "That  countenance,** 
said  he,  turning  to  the  bust,  "  would 
melt  the  heart  of  the  most  ferocious 
tvild  beast  I  The  man  who  gave 
orders  to  break  that  image  would 
plunge  a  knife  into,  the  heart  of  the 
original,  if  it  were  in  his  power.** 
And  all  this  fary  for  a  fiction !— the 
palpable  contradiction  to  the  charge 
of  cruelty  standing  on  his  table. 

It  is  not  even  clear,  after  all,  that 
there  was  not  an  intrigue  connected 
with  this  bust :  Napoleon  exhibited  ex- 
treme anxiety  to  see  Radavich.  This 
the  governor  permitted,  but  on  the 
condition  of  the  officer  In  attendance 
being  present,  and  it  was  declined. 
Lord  Bathnrst,  in  his  despatch  to  St 
Helena,  said,  "The  saspicious  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  bust 
arrived,  were  sufficient  to  make  you 
pause  before  you  determined  to  trans- 
mit it  to  the  general.  Had  the  package 
contained  anything  less  interesting  to 


him  in  his  charaeter  as  a  father,  the 
clandestine  manner  in  which  it  was 
introduced  on  board  of  the  Teasel 
wonld  have  been  a  sufficient  reason 
for  withholding  the  delivery  of  it,  at 
least  for  a  mudi  longer  period.  .  .  . 
I  am  not  disposed  to  participate  in  his 
(the  French  ambassador's)  apprehen- 
sions that  letters  were  conveyed  in  it. 
No  doubt,  however,  can  be  entertained 
that  attempts  are  maUng  at  clandes-* 
tine  communications.** 

To  this  we  may  add  that,  by  some 
secret  means,  the  French  were  ac- 
quainted with  every  transaction  of 
Europe,  and  frequently  before  the 
public  authorities. 

Napoleon  ordered  £300  to  be  given 
to  Radavich  (who  was  merely  the 
agent  for  theLondon honse).  0*Meara 
says,  in  his  Voice  from  Si  Hekna^ 
that,  *^  by  some  unworthy  tricks,  this 
poor  man  did  not  recover  the  money 
for  nearly  two  years.**  This  is  a  pro<tf 
of  the  slipshod  statements  which  are 
to  be  found  in  the  volume ;  the  fiust 
being,  that,  in  March  1818,  the  former 
proprietors  of  the  bust  wrote  to  Ber- 
trand,  to  complain  of  the  conduct  of 
Radavich,  as  having  come  to  no  set- 
tlement with  them  "  for  the  payment 
he  had  received  for  the  bust,  and  for 
the  other  articles  intrusted  to  him ; 
and  that  he  had  gone  from  England 
without  rendering  any  account  to 
themy  They  solicited  Bertrand  to 
give  them  some  remuneration. 

Our  limits  warn  us  that  we  must 
conclude,  leaving  a  crowd  of  interest- 
ing incidents  behind.  The  work  seems 
perfectly  to  clear  Sir  Hudson  Lowe*s 
character,  not  merely  from  the  charge 
of  severity,  but  even  from  the  impu- 
tation of  petulance.  No  man  could 
be  placed  in  a  situation  of  greater 
difficulty.  He  had  to  deal  with  a 
coterie  of  the  most  unscrupulous  kind ; 
he  had  also  especially  to  deal  with  a 
man  irritated  by  the  most  signal 
downfall  in  European  record,  subtle 
beyond  all  example,  unhesitating  in 
evasion,  formed  of  falsehood,  and  fu- 
rious at  necessary  coercion.  He  had 
to  meet  also  the  clamours  of  French 
partisanship  throughout  Europe,  and 
to  bear  the  calumnies  of  faction  even 
in  England.  He  had  to  endure  per- 
sonal insult,  and  to  counteract  reckless 
intrigue.  If  he  had  been  roused  into 
violence  of  temper,  no  man  could  be 
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more  easily  pardoned  for  its  ex^^ess ; 
but  there  is  not  a  single  proof  of  this 
charge,  and  the  whole  tenor  of  his 
conduct  seems  to  have  been  patient 
and  equable,  though  strict  and  firm. 
He  had  one  paramount  duty  to  per- 
form— the  prevention  of  Napoleon*s 
escape,  ana  he  did  that  duty.  All 
minor  deficiencies,  if  they  existed, 
might  be  merged  in  the  perfect  per- 
formance of  a  duty  which  involved  the 
peace  of  the  world. 

The  dismissal  of  O'Meara  from  his 
office  in  the  island,  followed  by  bis 
dismissal  from  the  navy,  let  loose  a 
personal  enemy  of  some  ability,  much 
plausibility,  and  the  bitterest  anger. 
His  volume,  A  Voice  from  St  Helena^ 
embodied  all  the  charges  against  Sir 
Hudson  Lowe,  and  was  prosecuted  as  a 
libel.  But  the  prosecution  having,  in 
4he  opinion  of  the  judges,  been  delayed 
for  some  months  t^yond  the  legal 
time,  it  failed,  on  that  ground  only. 
The  governor  of  St  Helena  drew  up 
a  refutation  of  the  volume,  which  still 
-remains  in  the  archives  of  Govern- 


ment. Why  he  did  not  appeal  to  the 
opinion  of  the  country — a  duty  which 
no  public  man  can  decline  without  loss 
to  his  own  character — cannot  now  be 
ascertained.  He  was  probably  weary 
of  a  life  of  contradiction,  and  had  no 
desire  to  continue  it  in  controversy. 

But  the  task,  though  long  delayed, 
has  finally  been  performed,  as  it  ap- 
pears to  us,  with  perfect  manlinesSf 
clearness,  and  conviction,  by  its  pre- 
sent author.  Mr  Forsyth^s  style  is 
admirably  fitted  for  his  subject—fair, 
forcible,  and  argumentative.  By  his 
work  he  has  done  credit  to  himself, 
and  cleared  the  character  of  a  brave, 
an  honest,  and  a  high-minded  English 
soldier  and  gentleman.  We  know  no 
ampler  panegyric  on  the  uses  or  the 
successes  of  authorship. 

Sir  Hudson  Lowe  was  appointed  to 
the  colonelcy  of  the  first  vacant  regi- 
ment (the  93d)  on  his  retam — ^was 
subsequently  in  command  of  the  troops 
in  Ceylon — and  at  length,  yielding  to 
the  effects  of  toil  and  time,  died  in 
1844,  in  bis  75th  year. 
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A  COPY  of  almost  anj  ancient 
author,  with  its  margins  studded 
with  antique  manuscript  jottings,  is 
a  treasure  to  the  scholar  who  pos- 
sesses it,  and  a  sore  temptation  to  all 
his  antiquarian  friends.  What,  then, 
must  be  the  pricelessness  of  an  early 
folio,  thus  annotated,  of  Shakespeare, 
the  Emperor  of  all  the  Literatures  ? 
Would  not  a  lover  of  the  poet  be 
almost  inclined  to  sell  his  whole  li- 
brary in  order  to  purchase  that  single 
book  ?  And  when  secured,  with  what 
zest  would  he  not  set  himself  to 
decipher  the  crabbed  hieroglyphics 
on  the  margins  of  the  intoxicating 
windfall!  The  various  readings,  re- 
commended by  the  charm  of  novelty, 
and  yet  apparently  as  old,  and  per* 
hops  as  genuine  as  the  printed  text, 
would  ^adually  become  its  rivals. 
Alterations,  occasionally  felicitous, 
would  throw  an  air  of  respectability 
over  their  less  insinuating  associates. 
Sole  possession  would  enhance  the 
importance  of  the  discovery.  Soli- 
tary enjoyment  would  deepen  the  rel- 
ish of  the  entertainment  The  situa- 
tion is  one  not  at  all  favourable  to  the 
exercise  of  a  sound  critical  judgment. 
Imagination  goes  to  work,  and  colours 
the  f^ts  according  to  its  own  wishes; 
and  faith  and  hope,  **  hovering  o'er,^* 
at  length  drive  away  all  misgivings  as 
to  the  authenticity  of  the  emendations. 
That  fine  old  handwriting,  which 
is  as  conscientious  as  it  is  curious, 
is  itself  a  guarantee  that  the  correc- 
tions are  not  spurious — are  not  merely 


conjectural.  The  manuscript-correc- 
tor must  have  had  good  grounds  for 
what  he  did.  He  may  have  been 
Shakespeare's  bosom  friend,  his  boon 
companion,  his  chosen  confidant,  and 
perhaps  the  assistant  in  his  labours  f 
or,  if  not  that,  at  any  rate  the  friend 
of  some  one  who  had  known  the  great 
dramatist  well — was  acqudnted  with 
his  innermost  thoughts — and  as  inti- 
mate with  his  works,  and  with  ftH 
that  he  intended  to  express,  as  if  he 
himself  had  written  them.  At  all 
events,  the  corrector  must  have  had 
access  to  sources  of  information  re- 
specting the  text  of  the  plays,  the 
results  of  which  have  perished  to 
all  the  world — exc^tme^  the  happy 
holder  of  this  unique  and  inestimable^ 
volume. 

Such,  we  conceive,  would  be  the^ 
state  of  mind  and  the  train  of  rea^ 
soning  into  which  a  man  would  natu- 
rally be  thrown  by  the  acquisition  of 
such  an  agitating  prize  as  we  have 
supposed.  Under  the  excitement  of 
his  feelings,  the  authoritv  of  the  cor- 
rector of  the  work  would,  in  all  like- 
lihood, supersede  the  authority  of  its 
composer;  the  penman  would  carry 
the  day  against  the  printer ;  and  the 
possessor  of  the  book  would  do  his 
best  to  press  the  *^new  readings*'' 
into  the  ears  and  down  the  throats  of 
a  somewhat  uncritical  but  not  alto- 
gether passive  or  unsuspicious  public. 

The  case  which  we  have  described 
is  to  be  understood  as  a  general  and' 
ideal  one ;  but  something  of  this  kind 
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seems  to  have  befalleQ  Mr  Collier, 
whom  accident  lately  placed  in  pos- 
session of  a  copy  of  the  folio  of  Shake- 
speare, 1632,  plentifully  garnished 
with  mannscript  notes  and  emenda- 
tions. In  these  trying  circumstances 
he  has  acted  very  much  in  the  way 
which  might  have  been  anticipated. 
It  is  true  that  he  announces  his  good 
fortune  in  a  strain  of  moderated  enthu- 
siasm. ''In  the  spring  of  1849," 
says  he,  ''  I  happened  to  be  in  the 
shop  of  the  late  Mr  Rodd,  t)f  Great 
Newport  Street,  at  a  time  when  a 
package  of  books  arrived  from  the 
country."  Among  them  was  a  very 
indifferent  copy  of  the  folio  of  Shake- 
speare, 1632,  which  Mr  Collier,  con- 
dading  hastily  that  it  would  complete 
an  imperfect  copy  of  the  same  edition 
which  he  had  purchased  from  the 
same  bookseller  some  time  before, 
bought  for  thirty  shillings.  The  pur- 
chase did  not  answer  its  purpose. 
Hie  two  leaves  that  were  wanted  to 
complete  the  other  folio  ''  were  unfit 
for  my  purpose,  not  merely  by  being 
too  short "  (how  very  particular  these 
book-fanciers  are),  ''but  otherwise 
damaged  and  defaced.    Thus  disap- 

r'nted,  I  threw  it  by,  and  did  not  see 
again  until  I  made  a  selection  of 
books  I  would  take  with  me  on  quit- 
ting LfOndon.  On  consulting  it  after- 
wards," continues  Mr  Collier,  "it 
struck  me  that  Thomas  Perkins, 
whose  name,  with  the  addition  of 
*his  Booke,'  was  upon  the  cover, 
might  be  the  old  actor  who  had  per- 
formed in  Marlowe's  Jew  of  Malta 
on  its  revival  shortly  before  1633." 
Tliat  would  have  been  an  important 
fMt,  as  helping  to  connect  the  MS. 
corrections  closely  with  the  Sbake- 
sperian  era.  But  here  Mr  Collier  was 
doomed  to  disappointment.  On  further 
inquiry  he  found  that  the  actor's  name 
was  Richard  Perkins:  "still,"  says 
he,  with  a  faith  too  buoyant  to  be 
submerged  by  such  a  trifle,  "  Thomas 
Perkins  might  have  been  a  descendant 
of  Richard,"  from  whom,  of  course, 
he  probably  inherited  a  large  portion 
of  the  emendations.  "  This  circum- 
stance," says  Mr  Collier,  "  and  others, 
induced  me  to  examine  the  volume 
more  particularly :  I  then  discovered, 
to  my  surprise,  that  there  was  hardly 
a  page  which  did  not  present,  in  a 
handwriting  of  the  time,  some  emen- 


dations in  the  pointing  or  in  the  text, 
while  on  most  of  them  they  were 
frequent,  and  on  many  numerous. 
Of  course  I  now  submitted  the  folio 
to  a  most  careful  scrutiny ;  and  as  it 
occupied  a  considerable  time  to  com- 
plete the  inspection,  how  much  more 
must  it  have  consumed  to  make  the 
alterations  ?  The  ink  was  of  various 
shades,  differing  sometimes  on  the 
same  page,  and  I  was  once  disposed 
to  think  that  two  distinct  hands  had 
been  employed  upon  them.  This  no- 
tion  I  have  since  abandoned,  and  I 
am  now  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the 
same  writing  prevails  from  begin nlng 
to  end,  but  that  the  amendments 
must  have  been  introduced  from  time 
to  time  during  perhaps  the  course  of 
several  years." 

But  although  Mr  Collier  speaks 
thus  calmly  of  his  prize,  we  are 
nevertheless  convinced,  by  the  ra- 
pidity of  his  conversion  from  the  old 
readings  to  the  new,  that  he,  like  the 
rest  of  ns,  is  liable  to  be  carried  a 
little  off  bis  feet  by  any  sudden  stroke 
of  prosperity,  and  is  keenly  alive  (as 
most  people  are)  to  the  superior 
merits  of  anything  that  happens  to 
be  bis  own.  It  is  our  nature  to  ad- 
mire what  wo  alone  have  been  privi- 
leged to  possess  or  to  discover.  Hence 
Mr  Collier  has  stepped  at  one  plunge 
from  possession  into  cordial  appro- 
bation and  unhesitating  adoption  of 
most  of  the  corrections  set  forth  on 
the  margins  of  his  folio.  Formerly  the 
stanchest  defender  of  the  old  Sbake- 
sperian  text,  he  is  now  the  advo- 
cate of  changes  in  it,  to  an  extent 
which  calls  for  very  grave  considera- 
tion on  the  part  of  those  who  regard 
the  language  of  the  poet  as  a  sacred 
inheritance,  not  to  be  disturbed  by 
innovations,  without  the  strongest 
evidence,  the  most  conclusive  reasons, 
and  the  most  clamant  necessity  being 
adduced  in  their  support 

We  are  far  from  blaming  Mr  Collier 
for  having  published  his  volume  of 
"  Notes  and  Emendations."  Although 
it  miglit  be  advantageously  reduced  in 
bulk  by  the  omission  of  many  details 
occupied  with  the  settlement  of  matters 
which  have  been  long  ago  settled,  still 
it  is  in  some  respects  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  literature  of  Shake- 
speare. We  have  no  faith  whatever  in 
the  anthenticity  of  the  new  readings ;  a 
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few  of  them,  howerer — a  yery  few — 
teem  to  ns  to  be  irresistiblj  esta- 
bUehed  by  their  own  self-evidence; 
while  the  whole  of  them  are  Invested 
with  a  certain  degree  of  interest  as 
the  interpretations  of  an  indefatigable, 
though  thick-headed — of  a  blundering, 
yet  early  and  perhaps  almost  contem- 
porary, scholiast.  As  a  matter  of 
curiosity,  and  as  indicative  of  the 
state  of  English  criticism  in  the  17th 
century,  the  new  readings  are  accept- 
able ;  and  the  tbauks  of  the  literary 
portion  of  the  community  are  due  to 
Mr  Collier  for  having  favoured  them 
with  this  publication.  But  here  the 
obligation  stops.  To  insert  the  new 
readings  into  the  text,  and  to  publish 
them  as  the  genuine  words  of  Shake- 
speare (which  we  understand  Mr 
Collier  has  either  done  or  threatens 
to  do),  is  a  proceeding  which  cannot 
be  too  solemnly  denounced.  This  is 
to  poison  our  language  in  its  very 
«« wells  of  English  nndefiled."  It  is 
to  obliterate  the  distinctions  which 
characterise  the  various  eras  of  our 
▼eraacnlar  tongue;  for  however  near 
to  the  time  of  Shakespeare  our  newlv 
discovered  scholiast  may  have  lived, 
there  was  doubtless  some  interval 
between  them — an  interval  during 
which  our  language  was  undergoing 
considerable  changes.  It  is  to  lose 
hold  of  old  modes  of  thought,  as  well 
as  of  old  forms  of  expression  ; — it  is 
to  confound  the  different  styles  of 
oor  literature ; — it  is  to  vitiate  with 
anachronisms  the  chronology  of  our 
speech ; — it  is  to  profane  the  memory 
of  Shakespeare. 

When  we  look  for  evidence  in  favour 
of  the  autheuticity  of  these  (so-called) 
«*  Emendations,"  we  look  for  it  in  vain. 
The  state  of  the  case  may  perhaps  be 
understood,  by  attending  to  the  fol- 
lowing particulars.  Of  Shakespeare*8 
handwriting,  so  far  as  is  known,  there 
is  not  now  extant  so  much  as  ^*  the 
scrape  of  a  pen,"  with  the  exception 
of  the  autograph  of  his  name.  Of  his 
plays,  thirteen  were  published  in  an 
aatbentic  form  during  his  life,  and 
four  in  spurious  or  ^*  pirated"  editions. 
These  are  called  the  quartos.  After 
hU  death,  one  of  his  plijrs  was  pub- 
lished, by  itself,  for  the  first  time^ 
^  Othello."  In  1623,  seven  years  after 
his  death,  the  first  folio  appeared.  It 
contains  the  eighteen  plays  just  re- 


ferred to,  with  the  addition  of  eigh- 
teen, now  published  for  the  first  time. 
This  folio  1623  was  printed  (if  we 
are  to  believe  its  editors,  and  there  ia 
no  reason  to  doubt  their  word),^'oiii 
Shahupeare^$  own  manuscripts^  and 
firom  the  quarto  editions,  revised  and 
corrected  to  some  extent,  either  by 
his  own  hand  or  under  his  authority. 
So  that  the  folio  1623  is  the  highest 
authority  that  can  be  appealed  to  in 
the  settlement  of  his  text.  It  ranks 
even  before  the  quartos,  except  in 
cases  of  obvious  misprint,  or  other 
self-evident  oversights.  To  it,  in  so 
far  as  external  evidence  is  concenied« 
all  other  proofs  must  yield.  Intemai 
evidence  may  occasionally  solicit  the 
alteration  of  its  text ;  but  such  emen- 
dations must,  in  every  case,  be  merely 
conjectural.  It  is  the  basis  of  every 
genuine  edition,  and  must  continno 
so,  until  Shakespeare*s  own  mann- 
scripts  be  brought  to  Ught. 

Out  of  these  circumstances  an  im- 
portant consideration  arises.  It  Is 
this,  that  we  are  not  entitled,  on  any 
account,  to  alter  the  text  of  the  folio 
1623,  even  in  cases  where  manifest 
improvements  might  be  made,  so  lomr 
as  the  old  reading  makes  sense,  ft 
any  reasonable  meaning  can  be  ex- 
tracted from  the  received  lection,  we 
are  bound  to  retain  it,  because  we 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that  U 
is  what  Shakespeare  wrote;  and  it  ia 
our  object  to  possess  his  words  and 
his  meaning,  not  as  we  may  suppose 
they  ought  to  have  been,  but  as  they 
actually  ufere.  Where  no  sense  at  all 
can  be  obtained  from  a  passage,  a 
slight,  perhaps  a  considerable,  altera- 
tion is  allowable ;  because  any  man's 
intelligibility  is  to  be  preferred  to 
even  Shakespeare*s  unlntelligibility. 
But  we  are  never  to  flatter  ourselves, 
with  any  strong  degree  of  assurance, 
that  the  correction  has  restored  to  ns 
the  exact  language  of  the  poet. 

This  consideration  had,  in  former 
years,  its  due  weight  with  Mr  Collier. 
No  one  was  a  keener  advocate  thaa 
he  for  preserving  the  original  text  ia- 
violatc.  He  now  views  the  matter  ia 
a  different  light.  He  is  tolerant  of 
new  readings,  even  in  cases  where 
sense  can  be  elicited  from  the  received 
text  Further,  he  frequently  gives 
the  preference  to  new  readings,  as  we 
hope  to  show,  even  in  cases  where 
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old  reading  is  far  the  more  forcible 
and  intelligible  of  the  two.  And  on 
what  ground  does  he  countenance 
them  ?  Setting  aside  at  present  the 
question  of  their  internal  evidence, 
we  reply,  that  he  countenances  them 
on  the  ground  that  the  folio  1623  is  of 
doubtful  authenticity.  He  denies  that 
it  was  prepared  from  Shakespeare's 
own  papers.  This  is  the  foundation 
of  his  case.  He  maintains  that  the 
copy  which  the  printer  used  had  been 
(probably)  dictated  by  some  under- 
ling of  the  theatre,  to  some  scribe 
whose  ear  (probably)  often  deceived 
him  in  taking  up  the  right  word,  and 
who  consequently  put  down  a  wrong 
one,  which  was  subsequently  set  up 
in  type  by  the  printer.  He  is  further 
of  opinion  that  a  text  of  Shakespeare, 
purer  than  any  that  ever  got  into 
print,  was  preserved  orally  in  the 
theatre,  and  that  the  corrector  of  his 
folio,  who  was  decidedly  of  a  theatrical 
turn,  and  perhaps  himself  a  manager, 
picked  up  his  new  readings  from  the 
mouths  of  the  players  themselves. 
Bnt  he  has  entirely  failed  to  prove 
these  improbable  assertions.  His 
theory  in  regard  to  the  printing  of 
the  folio  1623  is  contradicted  by  the 
distinct  announcement  of  its  editors, 
who  say  of  their  great  master  that 
'^  his  mind  and  hand  went  together, 
and  what  he  thought  he  uttered  with 
that  easiness  that  we  have  scarce  re- 
ceived/rom  him  a  blot  in  his  papers" 
This  declaration,  that  the  materials 
from  which  they  worked  were  derived 
directly  from  Shakespeare  himself, 
seems  to  establish  conclusively  the 
authenticity  of  the  folio  1623;  and 
that  point  being  made  good,  all  exter- 
nal evidence  in  favour  of  the  new 
readings  must  of  necessity  fail. 

But  perhaps  these  new  readings  are 
supported  by  their  internal  evidence 
— ^perhaps  they  bring  along  with  them 
such  an  amount  of  force  and  pro- 
priety as  carries  conviction  on  the 
yery  face  of  it,  and  entitles  them  to 
a  decided  preference  in  comparison 
with  the  old  ?  Mr  Collier  would  fain 
think  so.  On  their  evident  supe- 
riority, both  in  sense  and  in  style, 
he  rests  the  main  strength  of  hb 
case.  Speaking  of  his  volume,  he 
says,  '^I  ought  not  to  hesitate  in 
avowing  my  conviction,  that  we  are 
hound  to  admit  by  far  the  greater  body 


of  the  substitutions  it  contains,  as  the 
restored  language  of  Shakespeare.  As 
he  was  especially  the  poet  of  common 
life,  so  he  was  emphatically  the  poet 
of  common  sense ;  and  to  the  verdict 
of  common  sense  I  am  willing  to  sub- 
mit all  the  more  material  alterations 
recommended  on  the  authority  before 
me.  If  they  will  not  bear  that  test,  i 
for  one  am  willing  to  relinqtiish  them.'* 
Our  principal  object  in  the  follow- 
ing pages  is  to  show  that  ^^  by  far  the 
greater  body  of  the  substitutions'* 
will  not  stand  this  test;  and  that 
many  of  them  present  such  a  perverse 
depravation  of  the  true  text,  that  if 
the  design  of  the  corrector  had  been 
to  damage  the  literary  character  of 
Shakespeare,  he  could  not  have  accom- 
plished his  purpose  more  effectually 
than  by  representing  these  new  read- 
ings as  bis.  At  the  same  time,  we 
shall  endeavour  to  bring  forward 
everything  in  Mr  Collier's  volumo 
which  tells  in  the  manuscript-correc- 
tor's favour.  This  will  probably 
cause  the  corrector's  notes  and  emen- 
dations to  be  more  highly  thought  of 
than  they  deserve ;  because,  while  it 
will  be  no  difficult  matter  to  lay  before 
the  reader  all^  or  nearly  all,  his  judi- 
cious amendments,  our  space  wiU  not 
permit  us  to  present  to  him  one- twen- 
tieth part  of  his  astounding  aberra- 
tions. Selecting,  then,  as  many  of 
the  more  important  alterations  as  our 
limits  will  allow,  and  weighing  what 
their  internal  evidence  is  worth,  we 
shall  go  over  the  plays  seriatim^  com- 
mencing with  '^  The  Tempest." 

The  Tempest.— The  new  readings 
in  this  play  are  generally  unimport- 
ant, and,  in  our  judgment,  not  one  of 
them  ought  to  be  admitted  into  the 
text  In  no  case  would  anything  bo 
gained,  and  in  some  cases  a  good  aealf 
would  be  lost,  by  adopting  the  pro- 
posed changes.  In  the  following  pas- 
sage the  original  text  is  certainly  un- 
satisfactory, bnt  the  new  reading  is  at 
least  equally  so.  Antonio,  the  usurp- 
ing Duke  of  Milan,  has  become,  so* 
habituated  to  the  possession  of  his 
unlawful  power,  and  has  been  so  little 
checked  in  the  exercise  of  it,  that  h& 
at  length  believes  himself  to  be  the- 
real  duke.  This  idea  is  thus  express- 
ed. Prospero,  the  rightful  duke,  says 
of  him— 
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"  He  being  tlnu  lorded. 
Not  only  with  what  my  revenue  yielded. 
Bat  what  my  power  might  else  exact, — ^like 

one 
Who  having,  unto  trtUh^  by  telling  of  it, 
Made  inch  a  tinner  of  his  memory 
To  credit  his  own  lie, — he  did  believe 
He  was  indeed  the  duke." 

For  "  lorded,"  Mr  Collier's  emendator 
wonld  read  "loaded" — a  correction 
which  Mr  Collier  himself  admits  to  be 
"  qnestionable,"  and  which  we  throw 
overboard  at  once.  For  "  unto  truth" 
he  proposes  "  to  untruth" — 

'*  like  one 
Who  having,  to  untrutk,  by  telling  of  it,**  &e. 

But  here,  if  one  flaw  is  mended,  an- 
other and  a  worse  one  is  made.  By 
reading  "  to  untruth  "  we  obtain,  in- 
deed, a  proper  antecedent  to  "  it," 
which  otherwise  must  be  looked  for, 
awkwardly  enough,  in  the  subsequent 
word  "  lie."  But  as  a  set-off  against 
this  improvement,  we  would  ask,  how 
can  a  man  be  said  to  make  his  memory 
a  sinner  to  untruth  F  This  would 
mean,  if  it  meant  anything,  that  the 
man's  memory  was  true ;  and  this  is 
precisely  what  Prospero  says  Anto- 
nio's memory  was  not.  We  must 
leave,  therefore,  the  text  as  it  stands, 
regarding  it  as  one  of  those  passages 
In  which  Shakespeare  has  expressed 
himself  with  less  than  his  usual  care 
and  felicity. 

The  substitution  of  "all "  for  "are" 
in  the  lines, 

*'  They  all  have  met  again. 
And  are  npon  the  Mediterranean  float** — 

Or,  as  the  MS.  corrector  reads  it, 

^  They  all  upon  the  Mediterranean  float**— 

Strikes  us  as  peculiarly  un-Shakespe- 
rian.  But  this  instance  of  the  correc- 
tor's injudicious  meddling  ia  a  small 
matter.  The  following  passage  deserves 
more  careful  consideration,  for  we  are 
convinced  that  the  text  of  the  first  and 
second  folios,  which  has  been  univer- 
sally rejected  since  the  days  of  Theo- 
bald, is,  after  all,  the  right  rcadine. 
Act  III.  Scene  1  opens  with  the  soli- 
loquy of  Ferdinand,  who  declares  that 
the  irksome  tasks  to  which  he  has 
been  set  by  Prospero  are  sweetly  alle- 
viated by  the  consciousness  that  he 
has  secured  the  interest  and  sympathy 
of  Miranda.    He  says — 

'  There  be  some  iporti  are  painful ;  but  their 
labour 


Delight  in  them  seta  off :  some  kinds  of  base- 


ness 


Are  nobly  undeivone :  and  most  poor  matters 
Point  to  rich  en£.    This  my  mean  task 
Would  be  as  heavy  to  me  as  odious  ;  b^t 
The  mistress,  which  I  serve,  quickens  what*B 

dead, 
And  makes  my  labours  pleasures.    Oh,  she  is 
Ten  times  more  gentle  than  her    father*B 

crabbed. 
And  he*s  composed  of  harshness.    I. must 

remove 
Some  thousands  of  these  logs,  and  pile  them 

Upon  a  sore  injunction.    My  sweet  mistress 
W  eeps  when  she  sees  me  work,  and  says  such 

oaseness 
Had  never  like  executor.     I  forget : 
But  these  sweet  thoughts  do  even  refresh  my 

labours. 
Most  htuy-Utt,  when  I  do  t/.** 

The  last  line,  as  it  here  stands,  la 
Theobald's  reading ;  and  it  has  been 
adopted  almost  unanimously  by  sub- 
sequent editors— by  the  compilers  of 
the  variorum  Shakespeare — ^by  Mr 
Knight — and  most  recently  by  Mp 
Halliwell,  in  his  magnificent  folio. 
Mr  Singer,  in  his  edition  of  1826,  and 
Mr  Corner's  emendator,  are,  so  far  as 
we  can  learn,' the  only  dissentients. 
The  former  proposes,  "most  busiest 
when  I  do  it ;"  and  the  latter,  "  most 
busy, — blest  when  I  do  it;"  which 
reading  we  agree  with  Mr  Singer  in 
thinking  "  the  very  worst  and  most 
improbable  of  all  that  have  been  sug- 
gested ;" — will  he  excuse  us  for  add- 
ing— except  perhaps,  his  own?  Theo- 
biSd's  text  is  certainly  greatly  to  be 
preferred  to  either  of  these  alterations. 
Had  the  MS.  corrector's  emendation 
been  a  compound  epithet,  "  busy- 
blest"  Cthat  is,  blest  with  my  busi- 
ness, because  it  is  associated  with 
thoughts  of  Miranda),  something^ 
though  perhaps  not  much,  might  pos- 
sibly have  been  said  in  its  behalf. 
But  Mr  Collier  regards  the  correcUon 
as  consisting  of  two  distinct  words ; 
and,  therefore,  he  must  excuse  us  for 
saying  that  it  is  one  in  which  sense 
and  grammar  are  equally  set  at  de- 
fiance. We  now  take  up  the  original 
readine,  which  has  been  universally 
discarded,  but  which,  as  we  hope 
clearly  to  show,  calls  for  no  altera- 
tion; and  an  attention  to  which,  at  an 
earlier  stage  in  the  revision  of  Shake- 
speare's text,  might  have  prevented  a 
large  expenditure  of  venr  unnecessary 
criticism.  The  origins  text  of  the 
line  under  consideration  is  this — 
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«« Most  hasy,  leut  wh«n  I  do  it'* 
This  is  the  reading  of  the  second  folio. 
The  first  folio  has  "  lest ;"  but,  of 
coarse,  least  and  lest  are  the  same 
word  in  the  arbitrary  spelling  of  that 
early  period.  We  maintain  that  this 
lection  makes  as  excellent  and  nndc- 
niable  sense  as  conld  be  desired. 


u 


Most  busy,  least  when  I  do  it ;  ^^ 


— ^that  is, "  when  I  do  it  (or  work)  least, 
then  am  I  most  busy,  most  oppressed 
by  toil."  More  fully  stated,  the  ob- 
▼ious  meaning  is  ^Hhis  labour  of  mine 
is  so  preciously  sweetened,  so  agree- 
ably refreshed  by  thoughts  of  Miran- 
da's kindness,  that  I  really  feel  most 
busy,  most  burthened,  most  fatigued, 
when  I  am  least  occupied  with  my 
task ;  because,  then  I  am  not  so  sen- 
sible of  being  the  object  of  her  sym- 
pathy and  approval."  Shakespeare 
intends  that  Ferdinand  should  express 
the  ardour  of  his  attachment  to  Mi- 
lunda  in  a  strong  hyperbole ;  accord- 
ingly, he  makes  him  say,  ^^I  am  most 
busy,  when  I  am  least  busy ; "  because 
the  spirit  of  Miranda  does  not  cheer 
and  inspire  my  idleness,  in  the  way 
in  which  it  cheers  and  inspires  my 
labour.  Theobald's  line  expresses, 
although  in  an  imperfect  manner,  this 
same  hyperbole  conversely.  '^  I  am 
least  busy,  when  I  am  most  busy; 
because,  when  I  am  working  hardest, 
the  spirit  of  Miranda  is  present  to 
refresh  and  alleviate  my  toils."  But 
Shakespeare's  mode  of  expressing  the 
exaggeration  is  both  stronger  and 
finer  than  Theobald's,  which  in  point 
of  language  is  exceedingly  lame  and 
defective.  Our  only  doubt,  in  re- 
storing the  old  reading,  is  in  regard  to 
the  word  **  it."  Perhaps  it  would  be 
as  well  away,  and  we  might  read  more 
perspicuously 


u 


Most  hvajf — Ucut  when  I  do.* 


The  measure  being  already  redundant, 
the  word  could  be  spared.  But  its 
absence  or  presence  makes  little  or  no 
difference,  and,  with  it,  or  without  it, 
we  hope  to  see  this  restoration  of  the 
original  text,  which,  of  course,  re- 
quires no  authority  except  its  own  to 
establish  it,  embodied  in  all  fature  edi- 
tions of  our  great  national  dramatist 
The  only  new  reading  in  this  play 
which  we  have  some  hesitation  in 
condemning,  Is  the   following.  The 


tit  Shakespeare,  ['^Off* 

witch  Sycorax  is  spoken  of  (Act  V, 
Scene  1.)  as  one 

^That  could  control  the  moon,  make  flowi 

and  ebbt, 
And  deal  in  her  command  without  hw  power,** 


This  is  the  ordinary  text.  The  MS. 
corrector  proposes  "  ufUh  aU  power; " 
and,  at  first  sight,  this  correction  looks 
like  an  improvement ;  for  how  could 
the  witch  deal  in  the  moon's  command, 
if  she  had  not  got  the  moon's  power  ? 
On  second  thoughts,  however,  we 
believe  that  Mr  Knight,  who  defends 
the  common  reading,  is  right.  Bv 
**  power,"  we  are  here  to  understana 
legitimate  authority;  and  of  this  Syco- 
rax has  none.  By  means  of  her  spells 
and  countematural>  incantations  she 
could  make  ebbs  and  flows,  and  thus 
wielded  to  some  extent  the  lunar 
influences ;  bnt  she  had  none  of  that 
rightful  and  natural  dominion  over 
the  tides  of  the  ocean  which  belongs 
only  to  the  moon.  Our  verdict,  there- 
fore, is  in  favour  of  the  old  reading. 
We  pass  from  *^  The  Tempest "  with  the 
remark  that  the  other  new  readings  pro- 
posed by  Mr  Collier's  emendator  have 
here  and  elsewhere  been  conclusively 
set  aside,  in  our  estimation,  by  the 
observations  of  Mr  Knight  and  Mr 
Singer ;  and  we  again  protest  against 
any  adulteration  of  the  text  of  this 
play  by  the  introduction  even  of  a 
single  word  which  the  MS.  corrector 
has  suggested. 

The  Two  Grntlbmkk  of  Verona. 
— ^Nothing  connected  with  Shakespeare 
is  small,  and  therefore  we  make  no 
apology  for  calling  the  reader's  atten- 
tion to  what  some  people  might  con- 
sider a  very  small  matter — the  differ- 
ence between  for  and  but  in  the 
following  lines.  Act  L  Scene  1. — 
Valentine  and  Proteas,  "  The  Two 
Grentlemen  of  Verona,"  are  sajing 
good-bye  to  each  other,  the  former 
being  on  the  eve  of  setting  out  on 
his  travels.  Valentine,  the  traveller, 
says  to  his  friend — 

— **  on  some  love-book  pray  for  my  sncceu. 
Protem$,  Upon  some  book  I  love,  1*11  praj 

for  diee. 
Valemtiue,  That*8  on  eome  ihallow  story  of 

deep  love. 
How  joune  Leander  crosi*d  the  Hellespont. 
ProteuM,    Tbat^s  a  deep  story  of  a  deeper 

love. 
For  he  was  more  than  over  shoes  in  love. . 
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Vmlmtkm,  Tii  trae  ;  /br  jou.  »»  oTtr  boots 

in  loye. 
And  yet  joa  neyer  swam  the  Hellespont.** 

In  place  of  *^  for"  in  the  last  line  but 
one,  the  corrector  proposes  "but," 
and  Mr  Collier  approves,  remarking 
that  but  "  seems  more  consistent  with 
the  coorse  of  the  dialogae."  If,  how- 
ever, we  attend  to  the  seqnence  of 
thonght  in  this  passage,  it  will  be  ap- 
parent that  the  change  not  only  fails 
to  render  the  dialogue  more  consLstenti 
bot  that  it  altogether  destroys  its  con- 
sistency, converting  very  good  sense 
into  downright  nonsense;  smartness 
into  drivel.  When  Proteus  says  that 
Leander  who  crossed  the  Hellespont 
was  more  than  over  shoes  in  love,  Va- 
lentine catches  him  up, "  'tis  true :  no 
doubt  of  it :  he  must  have  been  more 
than  over  shoes  in  love ;  for  you,  who 
never  swam  the  Hellespont  at  all,  are 
actually  over  boots  in  love."  The  rea- 
soning here  seems  very  plain.  If  Pro- 
teus, without  swimmingthe  Hellespont, 
was  over  boots  in  love,  surely  the  very 
least  that  could  be  said  of  Leander, 
who  did  swim  it,  must  be  that  he  was 
more  than  over  shoes  in  love.  "  Your 
remark,  fri^d  Proteus,  though  very 
true,  is  not  yery  recondite.  It  & 
decidedly  common-place,  and  such  as  I 
should  scarcely  have  expected  to  hear 
from  a  person  of  your  wit  and  pene- 
tration. Pray  favour  us  with  some- 
thing a  little  more  original  and  pro- 
found." All  this  banter,  and  we 
▼entnre  to  think  it  rather  happy,  is 
implied  in  Valentine^s  words — 

**  *Tis  tnie  ;  Far  joa  we  over  boots  ia  love. 
And  yet  yon  never  swam  the  Hellespont.** 

But  change  this  "for"  into  "  but,"  and 
the  whole  point  of  the  dialogue  is 
gone.  Let  this  new  reading  be  adopt- 
ed, and  future  commentators  will  be 
justified  in  declaring  that  Shakespeare's 
words  were  sometimes  without  mean- 
ing. This  single  and  apparently  in- 
significant instance  in  which  the  cor- 
rector has  palpably  misconceived  his 
author,  compels  us  to  distrust  his 
capacity,  and  ought  to  go  far  to  shake 
the  general  credit  of  bis  emendations. 
To  alter  ''blasting  in  the  bud,"  into 
"blasted  in  the  bud,"  is  merely  an 
instance  of  excessive  bad  taste  on  the 
part  of  the  MS.  corrector.  We  see 
nothing  worthy  of  approval  or  ani- 
madvenion  until  we  come  to  two  lines 
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which  are  quoted  from  Act  IIL 
Scene  2— 

"  But  say,  this  loeed  her  love  from  Vales- 
tine, 
It  follows  not  that  she  will  love  Sir  Thnrio*^- 

where  it  may  be  a  question  whether 
"  wean"  (the  corrector's  suggestion), 
might  not  be  iudiciously  substituted 
for  "  weed."  If  rapid  extirpation  was 
intended  to  be  expressed,  "weed"  is 
the  word;  otherwise  we  are  disposed 
to  prefer  "wean,"  as  better  fitted 
to  denote  the  contemplated  alienation 
of  Julia's  affections  from  Proteus. 

In  Act  IV.  Scene  2,  a  whole  new 
line  is  introduced ;  and  as  there  is  no 
evidence  to  prove  that  the  corrector 
did  not  write  this  line  himself,  we 
must  protest  against  its  insertion  In 
the  genuine  writings  of  Shakespeare. 
The  interpolation  is  in  italics.  £gla- 
mour  says  to  the  distressed  Silvia,  who 
is  requesting  him  to  be  her  escort — 

<*  Madam,  I  pity  mneh  your  erieranoes. 
And  the  most  true  affections  that  you  beatf 
Which  since  I  know  they  virtuously  are 

placed,    . 
I  give  consent  to  go  ,%Iong  with  you.** 

Johnson  explains^Tt«traftce«  as  sor- 
rows, sorrowful  afftclions — an  expla- 
nation which  renders  the  interpolated 
line  quite  unnecessary.  Shakespeare 
understood  the  art  of  ne  quid  nimis^ 
and  frequently  leaves  something  to  be 
supplied  by  the  imagination  of  his 
reader  or  hearer.  Besides,  it  would 
have  been  indelicate  in  Eglamour  to 
have  alluded  more  particularly  to  the 
"  loves  "  of  Silvia  and  Valentine. 

If  the  MS.  corrector  had  ever  seen 
Scene  IV,  effectively  acted,  he  must 
have  perceived  how  completely  ona 
good  point  would  have  been  destroyed 
by  his  unwise  insertion  of  the  word 
"  cur."  Launce,  servant  to  Protens, 
has  been  sent  by  hb  master  with  a 
little  dog  as  a  present  to  Silvia. 
Launce  has  lost  the  lap-dog,  and  has 
endeavoured  to  make  compensation 
by  offering  to  Silvia  his  own  hulking 
mongrel  in  its  place.  These  parti- 
culars are  thus  recounted : — 

*'/xiiifice.— Manr,  sir,  I  carried  MistrMi 
Silvia  the  dog  yon  bade  me. 

Protew.'And  what  says  she  to  my  Utile 
jewel? 

Xamwe. — Marry,  she  savs  your  dog  was 
a  cnr :  and  tells  yon  currish  thanks  is  good 
enoagn  for  such  a  present. 

Fro$nu,'^Bmt  tbe  received  my  proMot  f 
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Laymce, — No,  indeed,  ske  did  not.  Here  I 
haye  brought  him  back  again. 

ProUtu, — What !  didst  thou  offer  her  this 
from  me? 

Launce. — Ay,  sir,  the  other  sauirrel  was 
stolen  from  me  by  the  hangman^s  boys  in  the 
market-place ;  and  then  1  offered  her  mine 
own,  who  is  a  do^  as  big  as  ten  of  yours, 
and  therefore  the  gift  the  greater.*^ 

The  qnestioD  is,  whether  the  word 
"  this  "  is  better  bj  itself,  or  whether 
it  shoald  be  coupled  with  the  word 
"cur,"  as  the  MS.  emendator  pro- 
poses. Our  notion  is,  that  the  single 
pronoun  is  greatly  the  more  expres- 
sive. "Did  you  offer  her  ^w"  (of 
coarse  pointing  to  the  brute  with  an 
expression  of  indignation  and  abhor- 
rence, which  disdained  to  call  him 
anything  but  this)  "  this  I  !  !  from 
me  ?  The  lady  must  think  me  mad." 
In  regard  to  the  other  corrections,  we 
perceive  no  such  force  or  propriety  in 
any  of  them  as  might  incline  us  to 
disturb,  for  their  sake,  the  received 
text  of  "  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Ve- 
rona. 


II 


Thb  Merrt  Wives  of  Windsor. 
— In  Act  II,  Scene  I,  the  commenta- 
tors have  all  been  gravelled  by  the 
word  "  an-heires,"  as  it  stands  in  all 
the  early  editions  in  the  following 
passage — 

*'  Hogt, — My  hand,  bully,  thou  shalt  have 
ccress  and  regress  ;  said  I  well,  and  thy  name 
Boall  be  Brook.  It  is  a  merry  knight — will 
you  go,  anheires  1  *^ 

In  place  of  this  unintelligible  word, 
various  substitutes  have  been  pro- 
posed. The  MS.  corrector  would  read 
— "  Will  you  go  on  Acre/"  This  is  very 
poor,  and  sounds  to  our  ears  very  unlike 
the  host's  ordinary  slang ;  and  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  agreeing  with  Mr 
Dyce,*  who  gives  the  preference  over 
all  the  other  readings  to  that  of  Sir 
John  Hanmer,  the  editor  of  the  Ox- 
ford edition  :  "  Will  you  go  on,  myit- 
heers  f  " — will  you  go  on,  my  masters  ? 
The  word  is  proved  to  have  been  used 
in  England  in  the  time  of  Shakespeare. 


In  Ad  II,  Scene  3,  this  same  hosty 
who  deals  somewhat  largely  in  the 
unknown  tongue,  again  says — 

'*  I  will  bring  thee  where  Mistress  Page  is, 
at  a  farm-house  feasting,  and  thou  shalt  woo 
her.     Cried  game^  said  I  well  P  " 

This  obsolete  slang  has  puzzled  the 
commentators  sorely.  Mr  Dyce  sug- 
gests "  cried  I  aim,"  which  means,  it 
appears,  "  Did  I  give  you  encourage- 
ment  ?  " — (vide  Singer,  p.  7.)  We  con- 
fess ourselves  incompetent  to  form 
an  opinion,  except  to  this  extent,  that 
Mr  Collier's  corrector,  who  proposes 
"curds  and  cream,"  seems  to  us  to 
have  made  the  worst  shot  of  any  that 
have  been  fired. t 

In  Act  IV,  Scene  1,  we  rather  think 
that  the  MS.  corrector  is  right  in 
changing  "let"  into  "get,"  in  the 
following  passage :  "  How  now,"  says 
Mrs  Page  to  Sir  Hugh  Evans  the 
schoolmaster ;  "  How  now,  Sir  Hugh  ? 
— no  school  to-day?"  "No,"  an- 
swers Sir  Hugh ;  "  Master  Slender  is 
let  Oread  get)  the  boys  leave  to  play." 
In  Sir  Hugh's  somewhat  Celtic  dia- 
lect, he  is  get  the  boys  a  holidav. 

In  the  following  passage.  Ad  IV. 
Scene  6,  the  received  text  is  this — 

"Simple, — I  would  I  could  have  spoken 
with  the  woman  herself.  I  had  other  things 
to  have  spoke  with  her,  too,  from  him.^* 

/Ws/q^.— What  are  they  ?— let  us  know. 

Host, — Ay,  come  ;  quick. 

Sifwfe. — ^I  may  not  conceai  them,  sir. 

Falttaff, — Conceal  them,  or  thou  diest.^* 

Good  Dr  Farmer  thought  that,  in 
both  instances,  we  should  read  "  re- 
veal " — not  perceiving  that  the  humour 
of  the  dialogue  (such  as  it  is^  consists 
in  reading  "  conceal,"  and  in  under- 
standing  "reveal."  But  the  MS. 
emendator,  with  an  innocence  beyond 
even  Dr  Farmer's,  would  alter  the 
passage  thus — 

"/Wste/:  — What   are    they?  — let    u» 
know. 
HosL — Ay,  come  quick. 
Faldaff. — You  may  not  conceal  them,  sir» 
Hod, — Conceal  them,  <Md  thou  diest.^^ 


*  A  Few  Notes  on  Shakespeare,  &o.,  p.  22. 

t  This  expression,  "  to  cry  aim,"  occurs,  in  a  serious  application,  in  the  following 
lines  from  <<  King  John,"  Act  II,  Scene  1  :— 


**  K,  Philip, — Peace,  lady;  pause  or  bo  more  temperate  i 
It  ill  beseems  this  pretence,  to  cry  aim 
To  these  ill-tuned  repetitions^* — 

that  is,  to  give  encooragement  to  these  ill-toned  wrangliogs. 
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And  Mr  Collier  approves  of  this  vari- 
atioD,  as  ^'making  the  dialogae  ran 
quite  consistently. 

Measure  fob  Measure. — In  the 
Dnke's  speech,  at  the  opening  of  the 
play,  a  formidable  difficnlty  presents 
itself.  Addressing  Escalos,  of  whose 
statesmanlike  qualities  he  has  the 
highest  opinion,  the  Dake  says,  as  all 
the  editions  give  it — 

*^  Of  government  the  properties  to  unfold,      * 
Woala  seem  in  me  to  affect  speech  and  dis- 
course. 
Since  I  am  put  to  know  that  jonr  own.  science 
Exceeds  in  that  the  lists  of  all  advice 
My  strenffth  can  give  jou.    Then  no  more 

remains 
Bat  that,  to  your  sufficiency,  as  your  worth 

is  ahle. 
And  let  them  work.*' 

The  two  last  lines  of  this  passage 
have  been  a  grievous  stumbling-block 
to  the  commentators.  The  vca-iontm 
men,  with  Johnson  at  their  head, 
have  made  nothing  of  it.  Mr  Singer 
reads— 

'*  Then  no  more  remains 
But  there  to  your  sufficiency  as  your  worth  is 

ahle. 
And  let  them  work  ;  ^ 

which  seems  quite  as  dark  and  per« 
plexing  as  the  original  text.  Mr 
Collier's  man,  cutting  the  knot  with 
desperate  hook,  which  slashes  away  a 
good  many  words,  gives  us — 

'*  Then  no  more  remains. 
But  add  to  your  sufficiency  your  worth, 
And  let  them  work.** 

These  words  are  sufficiently  intel- 
ligible; but  this  is  not  to  rectify 
Shakespeare's  text— it  is  to  re-write 
it ;  and  this  no  man  can  be  permitted 
to  do.  As  a  private  speculation  of 
our  own,  we  venture  to  propose  the 
following,  altering  merely  one  word 
of  the  authentic  version — 

'*  Then  no  more  remains, 
But  that  (to  your  sufficiency  as  your  worth 

is  ahle) 
You  let  them  work.** 

The  Duke  has  remarked  that  he  is 
not  competent  to  give  Escalus  any 
advice  on  matters  of  public  policy,  as 
he  is  much  better  versed  in  such 
affairs  than  himself.  He  then  goes 
on  to  sa^,  '*No  more  remains,  but 
that  (seeing  your  worth  is  able — that 
is,  is  equal — to  your  sufficiency  or 
acquired  knowledge)  yon  ^onld  let 
Ch«  two,  yoor  worth  and  your  suffi- 


ciency, work  together  for  the  good  of 
your  country."  Or  it  might  be  allow- 
able to  introduce  "equal"  into  the 
text,  thereby  making  the  sense  still 
plainer — 

"  Then  no  more  remainf 
But  that  (to  your  sufficiency  as  your  worth 

iaequcU) 
You  let  them  work.** 

But  if  any  auxillar  authority  could 
be  found  for  the  use  of  the  word 
t^able"  as  here  employed  (a  point 
about  which  we  are  doubtful,  though 
not  desperate),  we  should  prefer  to 
retain  it  in  the  text.  By  making  the 
words  to  and  as  change  places,  we  ob- 
tain a  still  more  perspicuous  reading — 

**  Then  no  more  remains, 
But  that  (OS  your  sufficiency  to  your  worth 

is  equal) 
You  let  them  work.** 

Mr  Collier  remarks  (p.  42),  "  Near 
the  end  of  Mrs  Overdone's  speech, 
'  is '  is  required  before  the  words  '  to 
be  chopped  off.'  It  is  deficient  in  off 
printed  copies,  and  is  inserted  in 
manuscript  in  the  corrected  foUo 
1632."  We  can  inform  Mr  Collier 
that  the  word  *4s*'  stands,  in  this 
place,  in  the  v<xriorum  edition  of  1785. 

Act  1.  Scene  4. — ^The  Duke,  who 
has  abdicated  for  a  time  in  favour  of 
Angelo,  says,  in  allusion  to  the 
abuses  which  Angelo  is  expected  to 
correct — 

**  I  have  on  Angelo  imposed  my  office. 
Who  may,  in  the  amhush  of  my  name,  strike 

home. 
And  yet,  my  nature  never  in  the  sight. 
To  do  U  slander.** 

The  corrector  of  Mr  Collier's  folio 
suggests  to  draw  on  slander ;  and  as  a 
gloss  or  explanation  of  an  antiquated 
or  awkward  expression,  this  varia- 
tion may  be  accepted ;  but  it  certainly 
has  no  title  to  be  admitted  into  the 
text  as  the  authentic  language  of 
Shakespeare.  The  change  of  *^  story" 
into  '* scorn**  {Scene  6),  is  perhaps 
admissible.  Alluding  to  a  false  species 
of  repentance,  the  friar,  \u  Act  II. 
Scene  3,  says  that  such  insufficient 

"Sorrow  is  always  towards  ourselves,  not 

heaven, 
Showing  we  would  not  $pare  heaven,  u  we 

love  ity 
But  ai  we  stand  in  fear.** 

On  the  margin  of  Mr  Collier*s  folio, 
"  serve  **  is  written,  and  **  spare  "  U 
scored  out.     We  greatly  prefer  the 
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old  reading,  in  spite  of  Mr  Collier's 
assertion  that  it  is  cormpt,  and 
^^  seems  little  better  than  nonsense.'* 
To  spare  heaven  is  not  nonsense ;  it 
means  to  refrain  from  sin.  To  serve 
heaven  means  something  more;  it 
means  to  practise  holiness.  The 
difference  is  bat  slight,  but  it  is  quite 
sofficient  to  establish  the  language  of 
Shakespeare  as  greatly  superior  to 
that  of  his  anon3rmous  corrector,  be- 
cause the  point  here  in  question  is 
much  rather  abstinence  from  vice 
than  the  positive  practice  of  virtue. 

In  Ad  11,  Scene  4,  the  following 
somewhat  obscure  expression  occurs : 
*^  in  the  loss  of  question  '* — ^what  does 
it  mean?  "It  means,"  says  Mr 
Singer  (p.  11),  "  in  the  looseness  of 
conversation."  That  is  a  most  satis- 
factory explanation.  Yet  if  Mr  Col- 
lier and  his  emendator  had  their  own 
way,  we  should  be  deprived  of  this 
genuine  Sbakesperian  phrase,  and  be 
put  off  with  the  unmeaning  words 
"  in  the/<wc«  of  question." 

In  Act  III.  Scene  1,  the  alteration 
of  "  blessed  "  into  "  boasted,"  in  the 
speech  in  which  the  Duke  so  finely 
moralises  on  the  vanity  of  human 
life,  cannot  be  too  decidedly  con- 
denmed  — 

^  Thoa  ^^  (oh  Life)  '*  hast  noryoath  nor  agB, 
But  as  it  were  an  after-dinner^s  sleep, 
Dreaming  on  both,  for  all  thy  blessed  youth 
Becomes  as  aged,  and  doth  beg  the  urns 
Of  palaied  eldir 

Some  people  may  not  be  able  to 
understand  bow  the  period  of  youth 
can,  in  one  and  the  same  breath,  be 
called  blessed^  and  yet  miserable  as 
old  age.  They  look  on  that  as  a  con- 
tradiction. Such  people  ought  never 
to  read  poetry.  At  any  rate,  they 
ought  first  to  learn  that  the  poet  is 
privileged,  nay,  is  often  bound  to  de- 
clare as  actual  that  which  is  only 
potential  or  ideal.  Thus,  he  may 
say  that  blessed  youth  is  a  miserable 
season  of  existence,  meaning  thereby 
that  misery  overspreads  even  that 
time  of  life  which  ougM  to  6e,  and 
which  ide^iUy  is,  the  happiest  in  the 
pilgrimage  of  man.  The  manuscript 
corrector  has  but  an  obtuse  percep- 
tion of  these  niceties,  and  hence  he 
substitutes  boasted  for  Mfiueei— con- 
verting Shakespeare^s  language  into 
mere  verbiage. 
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Comedy  of  Errors — Act  I,  Scene 
1. — The  alteration  of  the  word  *^  na- 
ture "  into  *^  fortune  "  in  the  following 
lines,  is  an  undoubted  departure  from 
the  genuine  language  of  Shakespeare, 
and  a  perversion  of  his  sense,  ^geon, 
whose  life  has  been  forfeited  by  his 
accidental  arrival  at  Ephesus,  says — 

^  Yet  that  the  world  may  witneu  that  my  end 
W^as  wrought  by  nature,  not  by  vile  offence, 
111  utter  what  my  sorrow  givee  me  leave.** 

Mr  Collier,  slightly  doubtful  of  the 
propriety  of  the  new  reading  (yorten^), 
says^  ^'  Possibly  by  *  nature*  we  might 
understand  the  natural  course  of 
events."  We  say,  certainly  this  is 
what  we  must  understand  by  Uie  word. 
I  die  by  nature,  says  .Sgeon,  not  by 
vile  offence ;  or,  as  Warburton  inter- 
prets it,  *'*'  My  death  is  according  to 
the  ordinary  course  of  Providence, 
and  not  the  effects  of  Divine  ven- 
geance overtaking  my  crimes."  But 
Sie  word  **  fortune,"  had  JBgeon 
used  it,  would  rather  have  implied 
that  be  regarded  himself  as  an  ob- 
ject of  Divine  displeasure ;  and  there- 
fore this  word  must  not  only  not  be 
adopted,  but  it  must  be  specially 
avoided,  if  we  would  preserve  the 
meaning  of  Shakespeare.  In  this  case, 
the  internal  evidence  is  certainly  in 
favour  of  the  ordinary  reading. 

In  a  subsequent  part  of  the  same 
scene,  the  Duke,  who  is  mercifully  in- 
clined towards  iEgeon,  advises  him 

<*  To  seek  thy  keJp  by  beneficial  help.** 

That   is,    he    recommends   him   to 
borrow  such  a  sum  of  money  as  may 
be  sufficient  to  ransom  his  life.    The 
MS.  corrector  reads  not  very  Intel 
ligibly — 

«  To  leek  thy  hops  by  beneficial  help.** 

And  Mr  Collier,  explaining  the  ob- 
scurum  per  chscurius^  remarks  that 
^*  JGgeon  was  to  seek  what  he  hoped 
to  obtain  (viz.  money  to  purchase  his 
Ufe)  by  the  ^  beneficial  help*  of  some 
persons  in  Ephesus."  The  **  beneficial 
help"  was  itself  the  money  by  which 
he  was  to  '^  seek  his  help, "  or  save 
his  li£e.  '^  Beneficial  help"  means 
"  pecuniary  assistance,"  and  therefore 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  Mr 
Gollter  when  he  says  that  ^geon  was 
to  seek  money  by  the  ^*  beneficial 
hel^"  or  peouuary  assistance  of  cer« 
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tain  persons  in  Epbesns.  All  that  ht 
reqoired  to  do  was  to  obtain  this  pe- 
caniary  assistance;  obtaining  that,  be 
of  course  wonld  obtain  the  money  by 
which  his  life  was  to  be  redeemed. 
The  received  text  of  the  line  ought  on 
DO  aooonnt  to  be  disturbed.  The  re- 
petition of  the  word  *^  help  "  is  peon- 
liarly  Shakesperian. 

Ad  II.  Scene  1. — A  very  little  con* 
^deration  may  convince  any  one  that 
the  following  correction  is  untenable. 
The  ordinary  text  is  this:  Dromio 
the  slave  having  been  well  drubbed 
by  his  master,  says — 

^  He  told  his  mind  Qpmi  mint  Mur ;  Be- 
dtrtw  hit  hand,  I  wtuet  eonld  nndenUnd  it. 

**•  £«i0iaiia.— Spake  he  so  doubtfully,  thon 
cooldat  not  fool  nia  moaning  P 

DroMito. — Nay,  ho  strack  lo  plainly,  I 
could  too  well  feel  hii  blows  ;  and  withal  io 
douU/uUy  that  I  eonld  scarce  understand 
them.** 

The  manuscript  corrector  proposes 
•*  doubly"  for  **  doubtfuUy,"  in  both 
instances ;  losing  sight,  as  we  thinli, 
of  the  plain  meaning  of  words.  To 
speak  doubly  is  to  speak  deceitfully ; 
to  speak  doubtfully  is  to  speak  ob- 
scurely or  unintelligibly.  But  cer- 
tainly Ludana  had  no  intention  of 
asking  Dromio  if  his  master  had 
spoken  to  him  deceitfully.  Such  a 
question  would  have  been  irrelevant 
and  senseless.  She  asks,  spake  he  so 
cbscurdj/  that  you  could  not  under- 
stand his  words  ? — and  the  slave  an- 
swers, ^*  By  my  troth,  so  obscurely  that 
I  could  scarce  understand  (that  is, 
stand  under)  them."  This  is  the  only 
quibble. 

In  Act  11.  Scene  2,  the  expression 
*^  she  movtt  me  for  her  theme,"  that 
is,  **  she  makes  me  the  subject  of  her 
discourse,"  occurs.  This  is  changed  by 
the  MS.  corrector  into  **  she  means 
me  for  her  theme;"  that  is,  ^*  she 
means  to  make  me  the  subject  of  her 
discourse. "  But  the  *^  she  "  who  is 
here  referred  to  is  actually,  at  that 
very  moment,  talking  most  vehement- 
ly about  the  person  who  utters  these 
words ;  and  therefore  this  emendation 
is  certainly  no  restoration,  but  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  genuine  language  of 
Sliiakespeare. 

Act  I V.  Scene  2.— The  bum-bailiff 
is  thus  maltreated.  The  words  in 
italics  are  the  MS.  corrector's  wanton 
and  damaglog  interpoUtfooa. 
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<<  Adriana. — Where  la  thj  maatar,  Dromio, 

is  he  well  P 
Dromio. — No :  he*8  in  TuUx  limbo,  worse 

than  hell ; 
A  devil  in  an  OTerlasting  garment  hath  him, 

fell; 
One  whose  hard  heart  is  buttoned  up  with 

steel, 
Who  hat  no  /o«cA  o/merey,  catmot/eel  ,* 
A  fiend,  ^fury,  pitiless,  and  rough  ; 
A  wolf,  nay  worse,  a  fellow  idl  in  buff.** 

Here  the  only  doubt  is,  whether 
the  word  **  fury  "  (the  MS.,  and  also 
Theobald's  reading)  is  a  judicious  sub- 
stitute for  the  word  **  fairy,"  which 
the  old  copies  present.  We  think 
that  it  is  not,  being  satisfied  with 
Johnson's  note,  who  observes  — 
^*  There  were  fairies  like  hobgoblins, 
pitiless  and  rough,  and  described  as 
malevolent  and  mischievous." — Now- 
adays a  fairy  is  an  elegant  creature 
dressed  in  green.  So  she  was  in 
Shakespeare's  time.  But  in  Shake- 
speare's time  there  was  also  another 
kind  of  fairy — a  fellow  clothed  in  a 
buff  jerkin,  made  of  such  durable 
materials  as  to  be  well-nigh  *'  ever- 
lasting ; "  and  whose  vocation  it  was, 
as  it  still  is,  to  pay  his  addresses  to 
those  who  may  have  imprudently  al- 
lowed their  debts  to  get  into  confu- 
sion. Let  us  not  allow  the  old  usages 
of  language  to  drop  into  oblivion. 

Act  IV.  Scene  8.—**  The  vigor  of 
his  rage,"  is  obviously  a  much  more 
vigorous  expression  than  ^*  the  rigor 
of  his  rage,"  which  the  MS.  corrector 
proposes  in  its  place. 

Act  V.  Scene  1.—"  The  following 
lines,"  says  Mr  Collier,  **  as  they  are 
printed  in  the  folio  1623,  have  been  the 
source  of  considerable  cavil, "  mean- 
ing, we  presume,  dispute.  The  words 
are  uttered  by  the  Abbess,  who  has 
been  parted  from  her  sons  fbr  a  great 
many  years,  and  has  but  recently  dis- 
covered them. 

«  ThirtT-ihree  years  have  I  bnt  gone  in  tra- 
vel 
Of  yon,  my  sons,  and  till  this  present  hofor 
My  heary  imrden  are  delivered.  ** 

*»  That  the  above  is  corrupt,"  con- 
tinues Mr  Collier,  *'  there  can  be  no 
question ;  and  in  the  folio  1632,  the 
printer  attempted  thus  to  amend  the 
passage: — 

*  Thirty-three  years  bare  I  been  gone  in  travail 
Of  you  my  sons,  and  till  this  present  hour 
My  heavy  bnitkeaa  tee  delivered. ' 
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"  Malone  giyes  it  thus : — 

'  Twenty-fiv'e  yean  have  I  but  gone  in  tra- 
vail 
Of  jou  mj  sons  ;  until  this  present  hour 
My  heavy  burthen  Jiot  delivered.  ^ 

"  The  MS.  corrector,"  continaes  Mr 
Collier,  ''  of  the  folio  1632  makes  the 
slightest  possible  change  in  the  se- 
cond line,  and  at  once  removes  the 
difficnity :  he  puts  it — 

'  Thirty-three  years  have  I  been  gone  in  tra- 
vail 
Of  you  my  sons,  and  at  this  present  hour 
My  neavy  burthens  are  delivered.*  ** 

In  his  edition  1826,  Mr  Singer 
reads— 


«c 


Twenty-five  years  have  I  but  gone  in  tra- 
vail 

Of  you,  my  sons,  and  till  this  present  hour 
My  heavy  burthen  ne^er  delivered. " 

We  are  of  opinion  that  a  better 
reading  than  any  here  given,  and  than 
any  ever  given,  might  be  proposed. 
Thus— 

**  Thirty-three  years  have  I  but  gone  in  tra- 
vail 
Of  you,  my  sons,  and  till  this  present  hour 
My  heavy  burthen  Ims  delivered.  ** 

That  is,  I  have  done  nothing  but 
go  in  travail  of  you,  my  children,  for 
thirty-three  years;  and,  moreover  (I 
have  gone  in  travail  of  you),  till  this 
present  hour  has  delivered  me  of  my 
neavy  burden.  This  reading  brings 
her  pains  up  to  the  present  moment, 
when  she  declares  herself  joyfully  re- 
lieved from  them  by  the  unexpected 
restoration  of  her  children.  This 
amendment  seems  to  yield  a  more 
emphatic  meaning  than  any  of  the 
others ;  and  it  departs  as  little  as  any 
of  them  from  the  original  text  of 
1623. 

Much  Ado  about  Nothing — Act 
I.  Scene  3. — The  brothers  Don  Pedro 
and  Don  John  htf^e  quarrelled,  and 
have  been  reconciled.  Conrade  re- 
marks to  the  latter,  "You  have  of 
late  stood  out  against  yonr  brother, 
and  he  hath  ta*en  you  newly  into  his 
grace."  The  MS.  correction  is,  "  till 
of  late,"  which,  as  any  one  looking 
at  the  context  even  with  half  an  eye, 
may  perceive  both  spoils  the  idiom 
and  impairs  the  meaning  of  the  pas- 
sage. 

Act  IL  Scene  1.— We  admit  that 
Shakespeare  might — nay,  ought — ^to 
have  written  as  follows,  bat  we  doubt 


whether  he  did.  "  Wooing,  wedding, 
and  repenting,"  says  Beatrice,  "  is  as 
a  Scotch  jig,  a  measure,  and  a  cinque- 
pace  ;  the  first  suit  is  hot  and  hasty, 
like  a  Scotch  jig,  and  full  as  fantasti- 
cal ;  the  wedding,  mannerly  modest, 
as  a  measure  full  of  state  and  an- 
cient}' ;  and  then  comes  repentance, 
and,  with  his  bad  legs,  falls  into 
cinque-pace  faster  and  faster,  till  he 
sink  apace  into  his  grave."  "  Apace" 
is  MS.  corrector's  contribution. 

In  the  following  much-disputed 
passage,  we  are  of  opinion  that  Shake- 
speare uses  somewlutt  licentiously  the 
word  "impossible"  in  the  sense  of 
inconceivable^  and  that  Johnson^s  and 
the  MS.  corrector's  substitution  of 
"  importable"  (t.  e,  insupportable)  is 
unnecessary.  "She  told  me,"  says 
Benedick,  speaking  of  Beatrice,  "  that 
I  was  the  prince's  jester,  and  that  I 
was  duller  than  a  great  thaw,  hud- 
dling jest  upon  jest,  with  such  tm- 
possible  conveyance^  upon  me,  that  I 
stood  like  a  man  at  mark  with  a 
whole  army  shooting  at  me."  "  Im- 
possible conveyance"  means  incon- 
ceivable rapidity. 

Act  IIL  Sdne  1.— There  surely 
can  be  no  question  as  to  the  superior 
excellence  of  the  received  reading  in 
the  following  lines.  The  repentant 
Beatrice,  who  has  overheard  her  cha- 
racter severely  censured,  says — 

**What  fire  ia  in  mine  ears?  Can  this  be 

true? 
Stand  I  condemned  for  pride  and  scorn  so 

much? 
Contempt  farewell,  and  maiden  pride  adieu ! 
No  glory  lives  behind  the  back  of  such.^' 

Beatrice  means  to  say  that  contempt 
and  maiden  pride  are  never  the  screen 
to  any  true  nobleness  of  character. 
This  is  well  expressed  in  the  line, 

*'  No  glory  lives  behind  the  back  of  such.*' 

A  vigorous  expression,  which  the 
MS.  corrector  recommends  us  to  ex- 
change for  the  frivolous  feebleness  of 

'*  No  glory  lives  but  in  the  lack  of  such.'' 

This  substitution,  we  ought  to  say,  is 
worse  than  feeble  and  frivolous.  It  is 
a  perversion  of  Beatrice's  sentiments. 
She  never  meant  to  say  that  a  maiden 
should  hick  maiden  pride,  but  only 
that  it  should  not  occupy  a  prominent 
position  in  the /rem/  of  her  character. 
Let  her  have  as  much  of  it  as  she 
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pleases,  and  the  more  the  better,  only 
let  it  be  drawn  up  as  a  reserve  in  the 
backgroand,  and  kept  for  defensive 
rather  than  for  offensive  operations. 
This  is  all  that  Beatrice  can  seriously 
mean  when  she  sajs,  ^*  maiden  pride 
adien." 

Act  IV.  Scene  J. — In  the  follow- 
ing passage  we  back  Shakespeare's 
word  against  the  MS.  corrector's,  not 
only  in  point  of  authenticity,  but  in 
point  of  taste.  Leonato,  greatly  ex- 
tLsperated  with  his  daughter,  says  to 
her — 

**  For  did  I  think  thou  wouldst  not  quickly 

die, 
Thought  I  thy  spirits  were  stronger  than  thy 

shames, 
Myself  would,  on  the  rearward  of  reproaches. 
Strike  at  thy  life." 

This  is  the  reading  of  the  folio  1632. 
The  folio  1623  reads  **  reward,"  but 
that  is  obviously  a  misprint  for  *^  rear- 
ward,"   The  MS.  corrector  proposes 
hazard    As  if  the  Infuriated  father 
would  have  cared  one  straw  what  the 
world  might  think  or  say  of  him  for 
slaying  his  daughter.    In  his  passion 
he  was  far  beyond  minding  such  a 
trifle  as  public  opinion,  and  would 
never  have  paused  to  give  utterance 
to  the  sentiment  which  the  corrector 
puts  into  his  mouth.    What  he  says 
is  this — that  after  heaping  reproaches 
on  his  daughter  to  the  uttermost,  he 
vronXdfolloio  them  up  by  slaying  her 
with  his  own  hand.   This  is  admirably 
expressed  by  the  words,  "  rearward  of 
reproaches."    In  this  same  scene  the 
fine  old  word  "  frame,"  in  the  sense 
of  fabrication^  is  twice  most  wantonly 
displaced,  to  make  way,  in  the  one 
instance,  for  ^*  frown,"  and  in   the 
other  for  "  fraud." 

Act  V,  Scene  1. — Let  any  reader 
who  has  an  ear  read  the  opening 
speech  of  Leonato,  and  be  will  per- 
ceive at  once  how  grievously  its  effect 
is  damaged  by  the  insertion  of  the 
words  "  to  me"  in  this  line. 

"  And  bid  him  speak  {to  me)  of  patience.^^ 

In  the  same  speech  the  following  lines 
are  a  problem.  Leonato,  rebuffing 
his  comforters,  says,  ^*  Bring  to  me  a 
person  as  miserable  as  myself,  and 

**  If  such  a  one  will  smile,  and  stroke  his 
beard. 


And,  sorrow  wag!   crj^,   Hem,  when  he 

should  groan, 
Patch   grief  with  proverbs,  make  misfor> 

tune  drunk 
With  candle  wasters,  bring  him  yet  to  me. 
And  I  of  him  will  gather  patience." 

"  And  sorrow  wag  I  cry,"  is  the  main 
difficulty.  Johnson  explains  it  thus : 
'*  If  such  a  one  will  smUe,  and  stroke 
his  beard,  and  cry,  Sorrow,  begone ! " 
This,  in  our  opinion,  is  quite  satisfac- 
tory ;  but  what  is  the  philology  of  the 
word  "wag?'*  We  believe  it  to  be 
the  (rerman  word  **  weg*' — away— oflf 
with  you.  The  MS.  corrector  cuts 
the  knot  which  he  cannot  untie,  by 
reading  "  call  sorrow  joy."  This  is  a 
gloss,  not  a  reparation  of  the  text. 

Act  V,  Scene  4. — We  may  be  as- 
sured that  a  far  finer  sense  is  con- 
tained under  Heroes  expression,  when 
she  says,  according  to  the  common 
reading, 

«  One  Hero  died  defiled^  but  I  do  live,'' 

than  under  the  pseudo- emendation, 

**  One  Hero  died  belied^  but  I  do  live.'' 

Love's  Labour    Lost  —  Act  /. 
Scene  1. — We  agree  with  Mr  Dyce  ♦ 
in    thinking  that   a  quibble   is   in- 
tended in  Biron's  speech,  when  he 
says  that  he  and    his  friends   will 
"  climb  in  the  merriness,"  according 
as  the  absurd  style  of  Arm  ado's  letter 
shall  give  them  cause.    At  any  rate, 
nothing  can  be  poorer  than  the  MS. 
correction  of  this  place,  *'  chime  in 
the  merriness."    We  think,  however, 
that  the  corrector  is  right  in  giving  the 
words,  **  Sirrah,  come  on,'^  to  Dull 
the  constable,  and  not  to  Biron,  to 
whom  they  are  usually  assigned.  We 
also  consider  the  change  of  manager 
into  armiger  rather  a  happy  altera- 
tion ;  at  any  rate,  we  can  say  this  of 
it,  that  had  armiger  been  the  received 
reading,  we  should  not  have  been  dis- 
posed to  accept  manager  in  its  place. 
This  is  a  compliment  which  we  can 
pay  to  very  few  of  the  MS.  con-ec- 
tion?.     Had  they  formed  the  original 
text,  and  had  the  original  text  formed 
the  marginalia^  we  should  have  had 
little  hesitation  as  to  which  we  would, 
in  most  cases,  adopt.    On  the  ground 
of  their  internal  evidence— that  is,  of 
their  superior  excellence — the  margi- 
nalia would  certainly  have  obtained 
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the  preference.  The  passage  to  which 
we  refer  is  this — "Adieu,  valour  I" 
sajs  the  fantastical  Armado,  "rust 
rapier  1  be  still  drum,  for  jour  armiger 
is  in  love."  This  residing,  we  think,  is 
worthy  of  being  perpetuated  in  a  note, 
though  scarcely  entitled  to  be  elevated 
into  the  text 

Act  III.  Scene  1. — ^The  corrector 
very  soon  relapses  into  his  blunders. 
Passing  over  several,  here  is  one,  not 
80  conspicuous  perhaps,  but  as  de- 
cided as  any  into  which  he  has  fallen. 
Armado,  speaking  to  Moth  his  page, 
says,  "  Fetch  hither  the  swain  (u  e., 
Costard  the  clown),  he  must  carry  me 
a  letter."  Moth  replies,  *^  A  message 
well-sympathed — a  horse  to  be  am- 
bassador for  an  ass."  The  MS.  cor- 
rector reads,  "  A  messenger  well -sym- 
pathised," not  perceiving  that  this  de- 
stroys the  point,  and  meaning,  and 
pertinency  of  Moth's  remark.  "Ames- 
sage  well- sympathised"  means  a  mis- 
sion well  concocted,  an  embassy  con- 
sistent with  itself,  which,  says  Moth, 
this  one  is,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  case  of 
horse  (Costard)  representing  an  ass 
— (to-wit,  yourself,  master  mine.)  Yet 
Mr  Collier  says  that  "  we  ought  un- 
questionably to  substitute  messenger 
for  message." 

Moth,  the  page,  haying  gone  to  fetch 
Costard,  Armado  says — 

**  A  mott  acute  jnvenal,  voluble,  and  free  of 

grace. 
By  thy  favour,  sweet  welkin,  I  must  sigh  in 

thy  face, 
Most  rude  Melancholy,  valour  gives  thee 

place." 

The  MS.  corrector  alters  the  last  line 
into  "  moist-eyed  melancholy ;"  and 
Mr  Collier  remarks,  *^  ^Most  rude  mel- 
ancholy '  has  no  particular  appropri- 
ateness, whereas  *  moist-eyed  melan- 
choly'  is  peculiarly  accordant  with  the 
sighs  Armado  breathes,  in  due  apology, 
to  the  face  of  the  welkin."  No  par- 
ticular appropriateness  t  when  the 
enphuist  is  in  the  very  act  of  apolo- 
gising to  the  welkin  for  the  breach  of 
good  manners  of  which  his  ^^most 
rade  melancholy  "  has  compelled  him 
to  be  guilty.  What  else  could  he,  in 
the  circumstances,  have  called  his 
melancholy  with  any  degree  of  pro- 
priety? Oh,  silly  margins !  you  have 
mnch  to  answer  for.  Yon  are  not 
only  stupid  yourselves,  but  yon  are 
the  cause  of  stupidity  In  other  people. 


Act  IV,  Scene  1.— Having  con- 
sidered the  following  passage  very' 
carefully,  we  are  compelled  to  side 
with  Mr  Singer  and  Mr  Dyce  in  fa- 
vour of  the  old  reading  **  fair  "  against 
"faith,"  which  is  advocated  by  the 
MS.  corrector,  Mr  Collier,  and  Mr 
Hunter.  The  princess,  giving  money 
to  the  forester,  whom  she  playfully 
charges  with  having  called  her  any- 
thing but  good-looking,  says — 

**  Fair  payment  for  foul  words  is  more  than 

due. 
Forester,  Nothing  but  fair  is  that  which  you 

inherit. 
Princess.  Sec,  see,  my  beauty  will  be  saved 

by  merit. 
Oh,  heresy  in  fair,  fit  for  these  days  ! 
A  giving  hand,  though  foul,  shall  have  fair 

praise.  ^^ 

The  new  reading  proposed  is,  "  Oh, 
heresy  in  faith.^^  But  this  change  is 
not  necessary;  indeed  it  spoils  the 
passage.  The  princess,  when  the 
forester  compliments  her,  says — "See, 
see,  my  beauty  will  be  saved  "  (not 
on  its  own  account,  for,  in  this  man's 
opinion,  I  have  little  or  none)  but  "by 
merit,"  that  is,  because  I  have  given 
him  money.  He  calls  me  an  angel  of 
light  because  I  have  given  him  half- 
a-crown.  Oh,  heresy  in  regard  to 
beauty !  None  but  the  really  beauti- 
ful ought  to  be  so  complimented. 
Those  who  like  me  are  plain  (as  this 
man  thinks  me  in  his  heart),  and  have 
"foul  hands,"  ought  not  to  obtain /atr 
praise  —  ought  not  to  be  praised  as 
fair,  however  "  giving "  or  liberal 
these  hands  may  l^.  The  heresy  here 
playfully  alluded  to  is  the  error  of  sup- 
posing that  people  can  be  beautified  by 
their  gifts  as  well  as  by  their  appear- 
ance ;  just  as  a  religious  heresy  con- 
sists in  the  idea  that  a  person  can  be 
justified  by  his  works  as  well  as  by  his 
faith. 

Act  IV,  Scene  8.— The  following 
passage  has  given  some  trouble  to  the 
commentators — 

"  Black  is  the  badge  of  heU, 
The  hue  of  dungeons,  and  the  school  of  night.  ^' 

Various  substitutes  have  been  pro- 
posed for  the  word  "school."  The 
variorum  reads  "scowl,"  which  was 
introduced  by  Warburton.  Theobald 
conjectured  "  stole."  The  marginalia 
present  "  shade,"  which  is  as  poor  as 
poor  can  be.    We  believe  the  original 
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word  *^  school "  to  be  riirht,  and  that 
the  allasion  is  to  the  different  badges 
and  colours  by  which  different  schools 
or  sects  or  fraternities  were  formerly 
distingoished.  ^*  Black/*  says  the  pas- 
sage before  ns,  "is  the  hue  worn  by  all 
who  belong  to  the  school  or  brother- 
hood of  night." 

The  context  of  the  following  pas- 
sage seems  fairly  to  justify  the  MS. 
GorrectioD,  by  which  "  beauty "  is 
changed  into  ^*  learning.*'  Beauty  may 
have  been  a  misprint.  Loquitur 
Biron — 

*•  For  where  is  any  author  in  the  world 
Teaches  such  learning  as  a  woman *8  eye  ? 
Learning  is  but  an  adjunct  to  ourself, 
And  where  we  are  our  learning  likewise  is, 
Then,  when  ourselves  we  see  in  ladies^  eyes. 
Do  we  not  likewise  see  our  learning  there?  ^* 

This,  we  think,  is  one  of  the  very  few 
emendations  which  ought  to  be  ad- 
mitted Into  the  te^t. 

It  is  curious  to  remark,  what  we 
learn  incidentally  from  this  play,  that, 
in  Shakespeare*s  time,  the  words 
*'  doubt  "  and  "  debt  **  were  pro- 
nounced as  they  are  spelt,  the  *^  b  *' 
being  sounded  no  less  than  the  ^*  t," 
and  that  it  was  the  height  of  affec- 
tation to  say  "  dout "  and  "  det,"  as 
we  do  nowadays.  So  changes  the 
norma  loquendi. 

Act  V,  Scene  2. — The  following,  in 
the  old  copies,  is  obviously  a  mis- 
print— 

••So  pertaunt-likt  would  I  o'ersway  his  state, 
That  he  should  be  my  fool,  and  I  his  fate.** 

The  variorum  edition  reads  "  portent- 
like." In  1826,  Mr  Singer  published 
"  potent- like."  The  MS.  corrector 
suggests  "  potently  ;**  and  this  we 
rather  prefer. 

When  the  princess  is  informed  of 
the  intended  wit-assault  on  her  and 
her  ladies  by  the  king  and  his  lords, 
she  exclaims — 

"  What  are  they 
That  charge  their  breath  against  us  ?  " 

"  To  *  charge  their  breath/  '*  says  Mr 
Collier,  "  is  nonsense,  and  the  correc- 
tor alters  it  most  naturally  to 


<  What  are  they 
That  ekarpe  tie  breach  against  us  ?  * 


»i 


"  Should  any  one,"  says  Mr  Singer,* 
''wish  to  be  convinced  of  the  utter  im- 


possibility of  the  corrector  having  bad 
access  to  better  authority  than  we 
possess — nay,  of  his  utter  incapadty 
to  comprehend  the  poet,  I  would  re- 
commend this  example  of  his  skill  to 
their  consideration.  The  encounters 
with  which  the  ladies  are  threatened, 
are  encounters  of  words  ^  wit  combats  ;^^ 
and  therefore  it  was  quite  natural  that 
they  should  talk  of  their  opponents  as 
'*  charging  their  breath  against  them.** 
We  agree  with  Mr  Singer;  bat  we 
willingly  change  'Move- feat,**  in  this 
same  scene,  into  "  love-suit,*'  at  the 
bidding  of  the  MS.  corrector. 

"  Oh,  poverty  in  wit  !**  exclaims  the 
princess,  when  she  and  her  ladies  have 
demolished  the  king  and  his  compan- 
ions in  the  wit-encounter.  '^  Kinglv- 
poor  flout  r*  The  MS.  corrector  reaaSi 
^killed  by  pure  flout;**  and  Mr  Singer 
"  has  no  doubt "  that  "  stung  by  poor 
flout"  is  the  true  reading.  We  see 
no  reason  for  disturbing  the  original 
text  A  double  meaning  is  no  donbt 
intended  in  the  expression  ^kingly- 
poor  flout."  It  means  "  mighty  poor 
badinage;**  and  then,  a  king  being  otie 
of  the  performers,  it  also  means  "re- 
partee as  poor  as  might  have  been 
expected  from  royal  lips  ;**  these  beins 
usually  understood  to  be  better  flttea 
for  taking  in  than  for  giving  out  ''good 
things.** 

Midsummer  NionVs  Drkam  — 
Act  I,  Scene  1.  — "Near  the  end  of 
Helena's  speech,**  says  Mr  Collier, 
^*  occurs  this  couplet  where  she  is 
stating  her  determination  to  inform 
Demetrius  of  the  intended  flight  of 
Lysander  and  Hermia — 

•  And  for  this  intelligence 

If  I  have  thanks,  it  is  a  dear  expense  * — 

which,"  continnes  Mr  Collier,  "  is 
only  just  intelligible ;  but  the  old  cor- 
rector singular fy  improves  the  passage 
by  the  word  he  substitutes — 

•  And  for  this  intelligenee 

If  I  have  thanks,  it  is  dear  recompense,^  ** 

The  old  corrector  is  an  old  woman 
who,  in  this  case,  has  not  merely  mis- 
taken, but  has  directly  reversed  Shake- 
speare's meaning.  So  far  from  saying 
that  DemetriDs*s  thanks  will  be  any 
•*  recompense  **  for  what  she  proposes 
doing,  Helena  says  the  very  reverse, 
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that  they  will  be  a  severo  aggravation 
of  her  pain,  "  A  dear  expense  "  here 
means  a  painful  purchase,  a  bitter 
bargain.  ^*  If  I  have  thanks,  the  sacri- 
fice which  I  make  in  giving  Demetrius 
this  information  will  be  doubly  dis- 
tressing to  me."  Of  course  she  would 
much  rather  that  Demetrius,  her  old 
lover,  did  not  thank  her  for  setting 
him  on  the  traces  of  his  new  mistress. 
Thanks  would  be  a  mockery  in  the 
circumstances,  and  this  is  what  Helena 
means  to  say.  Such  is  manifestly  the 
meaning  of  the  passage,  as  may  be 
gathered  both  from  the  words  them- 
selves, and  from  their  connection  with 
the  context,  which  is  this — 

**  I  'will  go  tell  him  of  fair  HermiaH  flight : 
Then  to  the  wood  will  ha  to-morrow  night 
Pursue  her  ;  and  for  this  intelligence, 
If  I  have  thanks,  it  is  a  dear  expense  ; 
But  herein  mean  I  to  enrich  my  pain. 
To  have  his  sight  thither,  and  back  again.^^ 

The  sight  of  Demetrius,  and  not  his 
thanks^  was  to  be  Helena's  recompense. 
Act  II,  Scene  1. — The  corrector  is 
unquestionably  wrong  in  his  version 
of  these  lines.  Of  Titania  it  is  said 
by  one  of  the  fairies,  that 

*'  The  cowslips  tcUl  her  pensioners  be, 
In  their  gold  coats  spots  you  sec. 
Those  be  rubies,  fairy  favours,"  &c. 

The  MS.  corrector  reads  "all"  for 
"  tall,"  and  "  cups  "  for  "  coats,"  to 
the  manifest  deterioration  of  the  text. 
Mr  Singer  thus  explains  the  matter,  to 
the  satisfaction,  we  should  think,  of 
all  readers.  *^This  passage  has  re- 
ference to  the  band  of  gentlemen - 
pensioners  in  which  Queen  Elizabeth 
took  so  much  pride.  They  were  some 
of  the  handsomest  and  tallest  young 
men  of  the  best  families  and  fortune, 
and  their  dress  was  of  remarkable 
splendour — their  coats  might  well  be 
said  to  be  of  gold.  Mr  Collier^s  ob- 
jection that  ^cowslips  are  never  tall,* 
is  a  strange  one.  Drayton  in  his 
Nymphidia  thought  otherwise,  and 
surely  a  long-staked  cowslip  would 
be  well  designated  by  a  fairy  as  tall." 
Act  II,  Scene  3. — ^The  alteration  of 
"  conference  "  into  **  confidence  "  in 
the  following  lines  is  an  improvement^ 
most  decidedly,  for  the  worse,  Ly- 
sander  and  Hermia  are  going  to  sleep 
in  the  wood.    She  says  to  him — 

<<  Nay,  good  Lysander,  for  my  sake,  my  dear, 
Lye  further  off  yet,  do  not  lye  so  near. 


Lysander.  — Oh,  take   the  sense,  sweet,  of 

my  innocence  ; 
Love  takes  the  meaning,  in  lovers  con/ereftce.''* 

That  is,  love  puts  a  good  construction 
on  all  that  is  said  or  done  in  the  "con- 
ference," or  intercourse  of  love.  "Con- 
fidence," the  MS.  correction,  makes 
nonsense. 

Act  III,  Scene  2. —  The  margins 
seem  to  be  right  in  changing  "  What 
news,  my  love?"  into  "  What  means 
my  love?"  in  the  speech  in  which 
Hermia  is  appealing  passionately  to 
her  old  lover  Lysander. 

Act  V,  Scene  1. — But  we  cannot 
accept  the  substitution  of  "hot  ice 
and  wondrous  seething  snow  "  for  the 
much  more  Shakespearian  "hot  ice 
and  wonderous  strange  snow."  The 
lateMr  Barron  Field's  excellent  emen- 
dation of  the  following  lines  is  borne 
out  by  the  MS.  correction — 

<*  Then  know  that  I,  one  Snug  the  joiner,  am 
A  lion ^8  /ellf  nor  else  no  lion^s  dam.^* 

"Fell"  means  skin.  The  old  read- 
ing was — 

**  Then  know  that  I,  as  Snug  the  joiner,  am 
A  lion/ell^  nor  eUe  no  lion^s  dam.*^ 

This  ought  to  go  into  the  text,  if  it 
has  not  done  so  already. 

The  Merchant  of  Venice — Act 
I,  Scene  1. — In  the  following  passage 
the  margins  make  rather  a  good  hit 
in  restoring  "  when  "  of  the  old  edi- 
tions, which  had  been  converted  into 
"who,"  and  in  changing  "would" 
into  "  'twould." 

"  Oh,  mv  Antonio,  I  do  know  of  these 
That  therefore  only  are  reputed  wise 
For  saying  nothing,  wltefif  I  am  very  sure, 
If  they  should  speak,  ^ttcould  almost  damn 

those  ears, 
Which    hearing    them    would    call    their 

brothers  fools."* 

Act  II,  Scene  1. — The  Prince  of 
Morocco  says — 

**  Mislike  me  not  for  my  complexion, 
The  shadowed  livery  of  the  burnished  sun."' 

Altered  by  the  MS.  corrector  into 
"  bnming  sun,"  which,  says  Mr  Collier, 
"  seems  much  more  proper  when  the 
African  prince  is  speaking  of  his  black 
complexion  as  the  effects  of  the  sun's 
rays."  Mr  Collier  will  excuse  us : 
the  African  Prince  is  doing  nothing  of 
the  kind.     He  is  merely  throwing 
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brightness  and  darkness  into  pic- 
taresqne  contrast— as  the  san  is  bright, 
or  ^*  bamished,"  so  am  I  his  retainer 
dark,  or  "  shadowed/*  "  To  speak  of 
the  sun,"  continues  Mr  Collier,  **  as 
artificially  *  burnished,'  is  very  un- 
worthy." True :  but  Shakespeare 
speaks  of  it  as  naturally  burnished  ; 
and  so  far  is  this  from  being  unworthy, 
it  13,  in  the  circumstances,  highly 
poetical. 

Act  II,  Scene  9. — To  change  the 
words  "  pries  not  to  the  interior,"  into 
"prize  not  the  interior,"  in  the  fol- 
lowing lines,  is  wantonly  to  deface  the 
undoubted  language  of  Shakespeare. 

**  What  many  men  desire ! — that  many  may 

be  meant 
Of  the  fool  multitude,  that  chuse  by  show, 
Not  learning  more  than  the  fond  eye  doth 

teach. 
Which  pries  not  to  the  interior  ;  but,  like 

the  martlet. 
Builds  in  the  weather,  on  the  outward  wall.^* 

Act  III.  Scene  2.--The  MS.  cor- 
rector proposes  a  very  plausible  read- 
ing in  the  lines  where  Bassanio  is 
moralising  on  the  deceitfulness  of  ex- 
ternal appearance. 

^  Thus  ornament  is  but  the  guiled  surf 
To  a  most  dangerous  sea,  the  beauteous 

scarf 
Veiling  an  Indian  beauty;  in  a  word, 
The  seeming  truth  which  cunning  times 

put  on, 
To  entrap  the  wisest/^ 

The  corrector  proposes  to  put  a  full 
stop  after  Indian,  and  to  read  on — 
"beauty,  in  a  word,"  (is)  "the seem- 
ing truth,"  &c.  Mr  Singer  says, 
"  this  variation  in  the  pointing  is  no 
novelty ;  it  occurs  in  an  edition  of 
Shakespeare,  published  by  Scott  and 
Webster  in  1833,  and  has  been  satis- 
factorily shown  to  be  erroneous  and 
untenable  by  a  correspondent  iu  Notes 
and Queries,Yo\.  v.  p.  483."  We  regret 
that  it  is  not  in  our  power,  at  this 
time,  to  consult  the  volume  of  Notes 
and  Queries  referred  to ;  but  we  con- 
fess that  we  see  no  very  serious  ob- 
jection to  this  new  reading,  except 
the  awkwardness  and  peculiarly  on- 
Shakespearian  character  of  the  con- 
struction which  it  presents.  That 
there  is  a  difficulty  in  the  passage  is 
evident  from  the  changes  that  have 
beoQ  proposed.    Sir  Thomas  Hanmcr 


gave  "  Indian  dowdy** — Mr  Singer, 
"Indian  gipsyy**  which,  however,  he 
now  abandons.  We  still  confess 
a  partiality  for  the  old  text,  both  in 
the  words  and  in  the  pointing.  "  An 
Indian  beauty"  may  mean  the  worst 
species  of  ugliness,  just  as  a  Dutch 
nightingale  means  a  toad.  Still  we 
believe  that  a  good  deal  might  be  said 
in  favour  of  the  MS.  corrector's  punc- 
tuation. 

Bassanio,  descanting  on  the  por- 
trait of  Portia,  and  on  the  difficulties 
the  painter  must  have  had  to  contend 
with,  thus  expresses  his  admiration 
of  the  eyes— 

« 

'*  How  could  he  see  to  do  them  ?  having 

made  one, 
Methinks,  it  should  have  power  to  steal 

both  his, 
And  leave  itself  unfurnished.^^ 

The  corrector  reads  "  unfinished," 
which  Johnson  long  ago  condemned. 
"  Unfurnished  "  means,  as  Mr  Collier 
formerly  admitted,  unprovided  with  a 
counterpart — a  fellow-eye. 

We  willingly  concede  to  Mr  Collier 
the  "  boUen  "  instead  of  the  "  woolen  " 
bagpipe.  And  when  he  next  "  blaws 
np  his  chanter,"  may  the  devil  dance 
away  with  his  anonymous  corrector, 
and  the  bulk  of  his  emendations,  as 
effectually  as  he  ever  did  with  the 
exciseman. 

As  You  Like  It — Act  I.  Scene  2. 
— In  opposition  to  Mr  Collier,  we 
take  leave  to  say  that  Sir  Thomas 
Hanmer  was  not  right  in  altering 
"  there  is  such  odds  in  the  man "  to 
"  there  is  such  odds  in  the  men.** 
What  is  meant  to  be  said  is,  "  there 
is  such  superio.*'ity  (of  strength^  in  the 
man ;"  and  "  odds  "  formerly  signified 
superiority^  as  may  be  learnt  from  the 
following  sentence  of  Hobbes — "  The 
passion  of  laughter,"  says  Hobbes, 
"  proceedeth  from  the  sudden  ima- 
gination of  our  own  odds  and  emi- 
nency."*  Mr  Collier's  man,  who 
concurs  with  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer,  is, 
of  course,  equally  at  fault. 

Act  I.  ^eiic  3.—"  Safest  hasten- 
that  is,  most  convenient  despatch — 
is  much  more  probable  than  "fastest 
haste,"  inasmuch  as  the  lady  to  whom 
the  words  "  despatch  you  with  your 


*  MoleBWorth's  edition,  vol.  if.  p.  46. 
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strfest  ha^te**  are  addressed,  is  al- 
lowed ten  days  to  take  herself  off  in. 

Act  IL  Scene  3.— When  Orlando, 
speaking  of  his  nnnatural  brother,  in 
whose  hands  he  expresses  his  deter- 
mination to  place  himself,  rather  than 
take  to  robbing  on  the  highway,  sajs, 

**  I  vill  rather  subject  me  to  the  malice 
Of  a  diverted  bloody  and  bloody  brother,"*^ 

the  tangnage  is  so  strikingly  Shake- 
sperian,  that  nothing  bat  the  most 
extreme  obtuseness  can  excuse  the 
MS.  corrector's  perverse  reading — 

•*  Of  a  diverted,  proud,  and  bloody  brother/' 

"Diverted  blood,"  says  Dr  John- 
son, means  "  blood  turned  out  of  the 
course  of  nature ; "  and  there  cannot 
be  a  finer  phrase  for  an  unnatural 
kinsman. 

Act  IL  Scene  7. — The  following 
passage  is  obviously  corrupt.  Jacques, 
inveighing  against  the  pride  of  going 
finely  dressed,  says — 

*<  Doth  it  not  flow  as  hugely  as  the  sea, 
Till  that  the  very  very  means  do  ebb  ?  '^ 

The  MS.  correction  is — 

**  Till  that  the  very  means  ofvoear  do  ebb.^ 

Mr  Singer  suggests,  *^Till  that  the 
wearers  very  means  do  ebb."  The 
two  meanings  are  the  same :  people, 
carried  away  by  pride,  dress  finely, 
until  their  means  are  exhausted. 
But  Mr  Singer  keeps  nearest  to  the 
old  text. 

Act  III.  Scene  4. — "Capable  im- 
pressuro "  must  be  vindicated  as  the 
undoubted  language  of  Shakespeare, 
against  the  MS.  corrector,  Mr  Col- 
lier, and  Mr  Singer,  all  of  whom  would 
advocate  **  palpable  impressure." 

**  Lean  but  on  a  rush, 
The  cicatrice  and  capable  impretture. 
Thy  palm  a  moment  keeps. '^ 

**  Capable  impressure  "  means  an  in- 
dentation in  the  palm  of  the  hand 
sufQciently  deep  to  contain  something 
within  it. 

Act  IV.  Scene  1.-— Both  the  MS. 
corrector  and  Mr  Collier  have  totally 
misunderstood  Rosalind,  when  she 
says,  "  Marry,  that  should  you,  or  I 
should  think  my  honesty  ranker  than 
my  wit."  The  meaning,  one  would 
think,  is  sufficiently  obvious. 

Act  V,  Scene  4. — And  equally  ob- 
vious is  the  meaning  of  the  following 


line,  which  requires  no  emendation. 
Orlando  says  that  he  is 

**  As  those  who  fear  they  hope,  and  know  they 
fear." 

That  is,  he  is  as  those  who  fear  that 
they  are  feeding  on  mere  hope — hope 
which  is  not  to  end  in  fruition — and 
who  are  certain  that  they  fear  or  ap- 
prehend the  worst : — a  painful  state 
to  be  in.  The  marginal  correction, 
^^As  those  who  fear  to  hope,  and 
know  they  fear,"  is  nonsense. 

The  Taming  of  the  Shrew. — 
Induction,  Scene  I. — We  agree  with 
the  margins  in  tbinl^ing  that  the  fol- 
lowing line  requires  to  be  amended, 
by  the  insertion  of  "what"  or  "who." 
In  the  directions  given  about  the 
tricks  to  be  played  off  on  Sly,  it  is 
said — 

**  And  when  he  says  be   is — say  that  he 
dreams.^* 

The  MS.  corrector  reads,  properly 
as  we  think — 

<*  And  when  he  says  what  he  is,  say  that  he 
dreams.^^ 

Scene  2. — There  is  something  very 
feasible  in  the  corrector's  gloss  on 
the  word  **  ^/re^-ale."  For  **  sheer  " 
he  writes  "Warwickshire,"  and  we 
have  no  doubt  that  "shire  (pro- 
nounced sheer)  ale  "  is  the  true  read- 
ing. 

Act  L  Scene  1.-— One  of  the  hap- 
piest and  most  undoubted  emendations 
in  Mr  Collier*s  folio,  and  one  which, 
in  his  preface,  he  wisely  places  in  the 
front  of  his  case,  now  comes  before 
us— "ethics"  for  "checks,"  in  these 
lines  in  which  Tranio  gives  advice  to 
his  master  Lucentio^— 

<^  Let^s  be  no  stoics,  nor  no  stocks,  I  pray, 
Or  BO  devote  to  Aristotle*s  cAecAar, 
As  Ovid  be  an  outcast  quite  abjured." 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  condemning 
"  checks  "  as  a  misprint  for  "  ethics," 
which  from  this  time  henceforward 
we  hope  to  see  the  universal  reading. 
It  is  surprising  that  it  should  not 
have  become  so  long  ago,  having  been 
proposed  by  Sir  W.  Blackstone  nearly 
a  hundred  years  since,  and  star- 
ing every  recent  editor  in  the  face 
from  among  the  notes  of  the  variorum, 
Mr  Singer  alone  had  the  good  taste 
to  print  it  in  his  text  of  1826. 
Let  na  here  bestow  a  passing  com- 
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mendation  on  Mr  Hnnter  for  a  very 
ingeniooB  reading,  or  rather  for  what 
is  better,  a  very  acceptable  restora- 
tion of  the  old  text,  which  had  been 
corrupted  by  Rowe  and  all  sobseqaent 
editors.  In  the  same  speech,  Tranio, 
who  is  advising  Lucentio  not  to  study 
too  hard^  says,  according  to  all  the 
common  copies — 

**  Talk  logie  wi*  th*  acquaintance  that  yoa 
have.'* 

The  elder  copies  read — 

**  Balk  logic,  wi*  th*  acquaintance  that  yoa 
have." 

This  means,  cut  logic,  with  such  a 
smattering  of  it  as  yoa  already  pos- 
sess ;« or,  as  Mr  Hunter  explains  it, 
**  give  the  go-by  to  logic,  as  satis- 
fied with  the  acquaintance  you  have 
already  gained  with  it."  ^^Balk** 
onght  certainly  to  replace  *^  talk  '*  in 
all  future  editions,  and  our  thanks 
are  due  to  Mr  Hunter  for  the  emen- 
dation.* 

How  scandalous  it  is  to  change 
*' mould"  into  ^^mood"  in  the  follow- 
ing lines,  addressed  by  Hortensio  to 
the  termagant  Kate : — 

''  Mates,  maid  !  how  mean  yon  that  ?    No 
mates  for  yoa : 
Unless  you  were  of  gentler,  milder  mouldj*^ 

Kate  was  not,  at  least  so  thought 
Hortensio,  one  of  those, 

'  Qoas  meliore  XniofinxU  prsecordia  Titan.** 

Act  II.  Scene  1. — We  greatly  pre- 
fer Mr  Singer's  amendment  of  what 
follows  to  the  MS.  corrector's.  The 
common  text  is  this : — 

^  Petraehio  (to  Kate). — Women  were  made 

to  bear,  and  so  were  you. 
Katharine.  —  No   »ucb  jade,  bir,  as  you,  if 

me  yon  mean.** 

This  being  scarcely  sense,  the  cor- 
rector says — 

^  No  snch  jade  to  bear  yoa,  if  me  you  mean.** 

Mr  Singer  says, 

**  No  anch  load  as  you,  sir,  if  me  you  mean.** 

Ad  IV.  Scene  2. — "An  ancient 
angel  coming  down  the  hill  '*  has 
puzzled  the  commentators.  The  mar- 
gins read  "  ambler."  We  prefer  the 
received  text  —  the  word  "angel" 
being  probably  used  in  its  old  sense 
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of  messenger,  with  a  spice  of  the 
ludicrous  in  its  employment. 

Act  V,  Scene  1. — Vlncentio,  who 
is  on  the  point  of  being  carried  to 
jail,  exclaims — 

«  Thus  strangers  may  be  haled  and  abused.** 

The  MS.  corrector  proposes  "  han- 
dled ;"  and  Mr  Collier  says  that 
"  haled "  is  a  misprint,  and  the  line 
"  hardly  a  verse."  It  is  a  very  good 
verse ;  and  "  haled  "  is  the  very,  in- 
deed the  only,  word  proper  to  the 
place.  On  turning,  however,  to  Mr 
Collier^s  appendix,  we  find  that  he 
says,  "It  may  be  doubted  whether 
^  haled  *  is  not  to  be  taken  as  hauled; 
but  still  the  true  word  may  have  been, 
handled."  This  is  not  to  be  doubted ; 
"  haled  "  is  certainly  to  be  taken  for 
hauled,  and  "  handled  "  cannot  have 
been  the  right  word. 

All's  Well  that  ends  Well — 
Act  /.  SceneX, — In  Helena's  soliloquy, 
near  the  end  of  the  scene,  the  cor- 
rector, by  the  perverse  transposition 
of  two  words,  changes  sense  into 
nonsense.    She  says — 

"  The  mightiest   space    in    fortune  nature 

brings 
To  join  like  likes  and   kiss   like   natiTt 

things.** 

The  lady  is  in  love  with  Bertram, 
who  is  greatly  above  her  in  rank  and 
in  fortune ;  and  the  meaning  is,  that 
all-powerful  nature  brings  things  (her- 
self, for  example,  and  Bertram)  which 
are  separated  by  the  widest  interval 
of  fortune,  to  join  as  if  they  were 
"  likes "  or  pairs,  and  to  kiss  as  if 
they  were  kindred  things.  The  MS. 
corrector  reverses  this  meaning,  and 
reads — 

**  The   mightiest  space  in   natiurs  fortmm 

brings 
To  join  Uke  likes  and  kiss  like  native  things.** 

But  there  was  no  "  space "  at  all 
between  Helena  and  Bertram  in 
point  of  "  nature."  They  were  both 
unexceptionable  human  beings.  They 
were  separated,  only  by  a  disparity  of 
"  fortune."  Why  does  the  MS.  cor- 
rector go  so  assiduously  out  of  his 
way  for  the  mere  purpose  of  blon- 
deriog,  and  why  does  Mr  Collier  so 

?atiently  endorse  his  eccentricitiea? 
*hat  is  indeed  marvellons. 


•  Sm  New  lUmsiraiums,  kc,  voL  I  p.  856. 
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Ad  I.  Scene  3. — Helena  says — 

'^  You  know  my  father  left  me  some  pre- 

scriptions 
Of  rare  and  proved  effects,  such  was  his 

reading 
And  manifest  experience." 

Read  "  manifold,"  says  the  corrector; 
and  Mr  Collier  adds,  "  wo  may  safely 
admit  the  emendation."  Retain  the 
old  reading,  say  we ;  *^  manifest " 
means  sure,  well- grounded,  indisput- 
able, and  is  much  more  likely  to  have 
been  Shakespeare^s  word  than  ^*  ma- 
nifold." 

Act  III,  Scene  2. — The  countess, 
comforting  Helena,  who  has  been  de- 
serted by  Bertram,  says-^ 

1*  I  pr'ythee,  lady,  have  a  better  cheer, 
If  thou  engrossest  all  the  griefs  are  thine, 
Thou  robb^Kt  me  of  a  moiety.*^ 

"  The  old  corrector,"  says  Mr  Col- 
lier, "tells  us,  and  we  may  readily 
believe  him,  that  there  is  a  small  but 
important  error  in  the  second  line. 
He  reads — 

'  If  thou  engrossest  all  the  griefs  as  thine 
Thou  robbest  me  of  a  moiety.*  " 

The  small  but  important  error  here 
referred  to  is  committed  by  the  old 
corrector  himself.  The  countess,  to 
give  her  words  in  plain  prose,  says — 
if  you  keep  to  yourself  all  the  griefs 
which  are  thine,  you  rob  me  of  my 
share  of  them.  The  context  where 
the  countess  adds — 

**  He  was  my  son, 
But  I  do  wash  his  name  out  of  my  blood, 
And  ^on  art  all  my  child/* 

seems  to  have  misled  the  old  cor- 
rector. He  appears  to  have  supposed 
that  the  countess  had  griefs  of  her 
own,  occasioned  by  the  conduct  of 
her  son  Bertram,  and  that  she  pro- 
teats  against  Helena^s  monopolising 
these  together  with  her  own.  This  is 
the  only  ground  on  which  "  as  "  can 
be  defended.  But  the  answer  is,  that 
although  the  countess  may  have  had 
such  griefs,  she  was  too  proud  to  ex- 
press them.  She  merely  expresses 
her  desire  to  participate  m  the  afflic- 
tions which  are  Helena^s.  This  is 
one  of  the  innumerable  instances  in 
which  Shakespeare  shows  his  fine 
knowledge  of  human  nature.  What- 
ever grief  a  proud  mother  mhy  feel  on 
account  of  a  disobedient  son,  anger  is 
the  only  sentiment  which  she  will 
.  express  towards  him.  The  word  "  as," 


however,  had  the  countess  used  if, 
would  have  been  equivalent  to  an 
expression  of  gi'ief,  and  not  merely 
of  indignation;  and  therefore  we 
strongly  advocate  its  rejection,  and 
the  retention  in  the  text  of  the  word 
"  are." 

Act  IV,  Scene  2. — The  following  is 
a  troublesome  passage.  Diana  saya 
to  Bertram,  who  is  pressing  his  suit 
upon  her — 

"  I  see  that  men  make  ropes,  in  such  a  scarre,. 
That  we*ll  forsake  ourselves.** 

This  is  the  old  reading,  and  it  is- 
roanifestly  corrupt.  Rowe,  the  ear- 
liest of  the  variorum  editors,  reads — 

"  I  see  that  men  make  hopes,  in  such  affairSy 
That  we*ll  forsake  ourselves.** 

Malone  gives  '*  in  such  a  scene  "  for 
"in  such  a  scarre."  The  MS.  cor- 
rector proposes  "  in  such  a  «wiV."  Mr 
Singer  says  "  that  it  is  not  necessary 
to  change  the  word  scarre  at  all :  it 
here  signifies  any  surprise  or  alarm, 
and  what  we  should  now  write  a 
scare, ''^  We  agree  with  Mr  Singer ; 
anid,  following  his  suggestion,  we  give 
our  vote  for  the  following  correction — 

'*  I  see  that  men  make  hopes,  in  such  a  scare 
That  we*ll  forsake  ourselves.** 

That  i^,  I  see  that  men  expect  that 
we  (poor  women)  will  lose  our  self- 
possession  in  the  fiurry  or  agitation,, 
into  which  we  are  thrown  by  the  ve- 
hemence of  their  addresses. 

Act  V.  Scene  1.— We  willingly 
change  the  received  stage  direction,. 
"  enter  a  gentle  astringer^"* — a  most 
perplexing  character  certainly — into 
*^  enter  a  gentleman,  a  stranger,"  as^ 
proposed  by  the  old  corrector,  who,, 
in  this  case,  corrects  like  a  human 
being. 

Act  y.  Scene  8. — ^To  change  the  fine 
expression 

«  Natural  rebellion  done  in  the  hlade  of 
youth.** 

into  ^^  Natural  rebellion  done  in  the- 
fr/oreof  youth,"is  to  convert  a  poeticism 
into  abarbarism.  ^^Theblade  ofyouth 
is  the  springtime  of  life.  Besides, 
there  is  an  affinity  between  the  word 
"natural"  and  the  word  "blade," 
which  proves  the  latter  to  have  been 
Shakespeare's  expression. 

If  "  all  was  well  that  ended  well," 
as  the  title  of  this  play  declares  to  be 
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ibe  case,  the  MS.  corrections  throngh- 
ODt  it  would  be  impregnable  ;  for 
these  end  with  one  of  the  very  happiest 
coDJectnral  emendations  that  ever  was 
proposed.  Bertram,  explaining  how 
Diana  obtained  from  him  the  ring, 
says,  according  to  the  received  text, 

**  rier  insuU  comingy  &nd  her  modern  grace 
Subdued  roe  to  ner  rate/^ 

'*  Insnit  coming"  has  baffled  the 
world.  The  marginalia  give  us,  "  Her 
infinite  cunning  and  her  mode^  grace 
subdoed  me  to  her  rate."  It  ought  to 
be  mentioned  that  this  excellent  emen- 
'dation,  which  ought  unquestionably 
to  be  admitted  into  the  text,  was  also 
started  some  years  ago  by  the  late 
Mr  Walker,  author  of  the  "  original." 


Twelfth  Night,  or  What  you 
WILL — Act  II,  Scene  1 . — ^The  following 
words  in  italics  are  probably  corrupt ; 
but  the  MS.  correction  of  the  place  is 
certainly  a  very  bad  piece  of  tinkering. 
Sebastian  is  speaking  of  his  reputed 
likeness  to  his  sister  Viola — "  A  lady, 
sir,  though  it  was  said  she  much  re- 
sembled me,  was  of  many  accounted 
beautiful ;  but  though  I  could  not, 
with  such  estimable  wonder,  overfar 
believe  that,  yet  thus  far  1  will  boldly 
publish  her,"  &c.  The  margins  give 
us — **  But  though  I  could  not  with  self- 
estimation  wander  so  far  to  believe 
that."  But  who  can  believe  that, 
Shakespeare  would  wander  so  far  in 
his  speech  as  to  write  in  such  a  round- 
about feckless  fashion  as  this  ?  What 
he  really  wrote  it  may  now  be  hope- 
less to  inquire. 

Act  II,  Scene  V, — Malvolio  con- 
gratulating himself  on  his  ideal  eleva- 
tion says,  ^^And  then  to  have  the 
humour  of  state,"  which  the  MS.  cor- 
rector changes  into  the  poverty  of 
•*  the  honour  of  state,"  overlooking 
the  consideration  that  *^  the  humour 
of  state"  means  the  high  airs,  the  ca- 
pricious insolence,  of  authority,  which 
is  precisely  what  Malvolio  is  glorying 
that  ho  shall  by  and  by  have  it  in 
his  power  to  exhibit. 

Act  III,  Scene  4. — We  never  can 
consent  to  change  *^  venerable"  into 
"  veritable,"  at  the  bidding  of  the  ve- 
nerable corrector,  in  these  lines — 

**  And  to  his  image  which  methought  did 

promiM 
Moit  renerable  worth,  did  I  dorotioo.** 
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"  The  word  *  devotion,'  ^  says  Mr 
Singer,  ^^  at  once  determines  that  ve* 
nerable  was  the  poet's  word." 

Act  V,  Scene  1. — How  much  more 
Shakesperian  is  the  line — ^^  A  contract 
of  eternal  bond  of  love,"  than  the. 
corrector's 

"  A  contract  and  eternal  bond  of  love.^* 

The  word  "  bond"  is  here  used  not  aa 
a  legal  term,  but  in  the  more  poetical 
sense  of  union. 

Winter's  Tale — Act  I,  Scene  2. — 
We  agree  with  Mr  Collier  in  his  re- 
mark, that  *^  there  is  no  doubt  we 
ought  to  amend  the  words  of  the  old 
copies,  *  What  lady  she  her  lord'  by 
reading,  *  What  lady  ^AotiW  her  lord,' **^ 
as  given  by  the  MS.  corrector. 

In  the  same  scene,  Leontes,  expati- 
ating on  the  falsehood  of  women,  says — 


**  But  were  thej  Calse 
As  o^erdyd  blacks,  as  winds,  as  waters.** 

That  is,  as  false  as  "  blacks"  that  have 
been  dyed  again  and  again  until  they 
have  become  quite  rotten.  This  seems 
sufficiently  intelligible;  bnt  it  does* 
not  satisfy  onr  anonymous  friend,  who 
proposes  ^*  as  our  dead  blacks ;"  that 
is,  as  our  mourning  clothes,  which^ 
says  Mr  Collier,  being  '*  worn  at  the 
death  of  persons  whose  loss  was  not 
at  all  lamented,"  may  therefore  b& 
termed  false  or  hypocritical.  Bot 
surely  all  persons  who  wear  mourning 
are  not  hypocrites ;  and  therefore  this 
new  reading  falls  ineffectual  to  the 
ground. 

Act  IV,  Scene  8. — We  perceive  no- 
thing worthy  of  adoption  or  animad- 
version till  we  come  to  the  follow- 
ing. Florizel  is  making  himself  very 
agreeable  to  Perdita,  whereupon  Ca* 
millo,  noticing  their  intimacy,  re- 
marks, as  the  old  copies  give  it — 

**  Ha  tells  her  something 
That  makes  her  blood  look  on*t.** 

There  is  something  obviously  wrong 
here.    Theobald  proposed — 

**  Ha  tails  bar  something 
That  makes  ber  blood  look  ou^" 

Something  that  calls  np  her  blushes. 
This  is  the  received  reading,  and  an 
excellent  emendation  it  is.  Bnt  on 
the  whole  we  prefer  the  MS.  correc- 
tor's, which,  though  perhaps  not  quite 
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80  poetical  as  Theobald's,  strikes  as  as 
more  natural  and  simple  when  taken 
with  the  context. 


(C 


He  tells  her  something 
Which  looAsef  her  blood.    Look  onH !    Quod. 

sooth,  she  is 
The  queen  of  curds  and  cream/* 

On  second  thoughts,  we  are  not  sure 
that  this  is  not  more  poetical  and  dra- 
matic than  the  other.  At  any  rate, 
we  give  it  oar  suffrage. 

There  is,  it  seems,  an  old  word 
"jape,"  signifying  a  jest,  which  we 
wUHngly  accept  on  the  authority  of 
the  MS.  corrector,  in  place  of  the  un- 
intelligible  word  ^'  gap,"  in  the  speech 
where  **  some  stretch- mouthed  rascal" 
is  said  "  to  break  a  foul  jape  into  the 
matter."  The  reading  hitherto  has 
been  **  gap."  This,  however,  is  a 
hiatus  ou\y  mediocriter  dejiendus.  The 
next  is  a  very  lamentable  case. 

Act  V.  Scene  3. — Here  the  corrector 
interpolates  a  whole  line  of  his  own, 
which  we  can  by  no  means  accept. 
The  miserable  Leontes,  gazing  on  the 
sapposed  statue  of  his  wife,  Hermione, 
which  is  in  reality  her  living  self, 
says,  according  to  the  received  text — 

(<  Let  be,  let  be. 
Would  I  were  dead  ;  but  that  methinks  al- 
ready— 
What  was  he  that  did  make  it  ?  see,  my  lord. 
Would  you  not  deem  it  breathed,  and  that 

those  veins 
Did  Torily  bear  blood?'' 

Here  the  train  of  emotion  is  evidently 
this :  —  Would  I  were  dead,  but 
that  methinks  already  (he  is  about  to 
add)  I  am,  when  the  life-like  appear- 
ance of  the  statue  forcibly  impresses 


bis  senses,  whereupon  he  checks  him- 
self and  exclaims, "  What  was  he  that 
did  make  it" — a  god  or  a  mere  man, 
&c.  The  MS.  corrector  favoors  us 
with  the  followmg  version — 

^  Let  be,  let  be, 
Woold  I  were  dead,  but  that  methinks  al- 
ready 
/  am  but  dead,  stome  looking  upom  stone  : 
What  was  he  that  did  make  it  ?  see,  my  lord. 
Would  you  not  deem  it  breathed  ?''  &c. 

The  corrector  is  not  satisfied  with 
making  Shakespeare  write  poorly,  he 
frequently  insists  on  making  him  write 
contradictorily,  as  in  the  present  in-  , 
stance.  I  am  stone,  says  Leontes, 
according  to  this  version,  looking  upon 
stone,  for  see,  my  lord,  the  statue 
breathes,  these  veins  do  verily  bear 
blood.  Is  not  that  a  proof,  my  lord, 
that  this  statue  is  mere  stone  ?  Most 
people  would  have  considered  this  a 
proof  of  the  very  contrary.  Not  so  the 
MS.  corrector,  who  is  the  father  of 
the  emendation;  not  so  Mr  Collier, 
who  says  that  **  we  may  be  thankful 
that  this  line  has  been  furnished,  since 
it  adds  so  much  to  the  force  and  clear- 
nus  of  the  speech  of  Leontes."  Truly, 
we  must  be  thankful  for  very  small 
literary  mercies  I  Mr  Collier  may  be 
assured  that  the  very  thing  which 
Leontes  savs  most  strongly,  by  impli- 
cation, in  this  speech  is,  that  he  is  not 
stone  looking  upon  stone. 

Our  space  being  exhausted,  we  must 
reserve  for  our  next  Number  the  con- 
tinuation of  our  survey  of  Shake- 
speare*s  Plays  as  amended  by  Mr  Col- 
lier's anonymous  corrector. 
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THS  INSURRECTION  IN  CHINA. 


Two  Frenchman  have  just  publish- 
ed, at  an  opportune  moment,  a  curious 
book.  One  of  them  needs  no  intro- 
duction here.  The  readers  who  have 
twice  encountered,  in  BhckwoodCs 
pages,  the  vivacious  and  intelligent  Dr 
xvan,  first  under  canvass  for  Bour- 
bon, and  then  roaming  in  the  Eastern 
Archipelago,  will  gladly,  we  are  per- 
suaded, meet  him  again  amongst  the 
mandarins.  This  time  he  is  not  alone, 
but  has  taken  to  himself  a  coadjutor, 
in  the  person  of  M.  Gallery,  once  a 
missionary,  and,  since  then,  inter- 
preter to  the  French  embassy  in  China 
— to  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  Dr 
Yvan  was  attached  as  physician.  M. 
Gallery  is  author  of  a  Chinese  diction- 
ary, of  a  system  of  Chinese  writing, 
and  of  translations  from  the  same 
language.  When  we  add  that  both 
gentlemen,  although  at  present  in 
France,  were  long  and  lately  resident 
in  China,  under  circumstances  pecu- 
liarly favourable  to  the  acquisition  of 
sound  information  respecting  its  state 
and  politics,  and  that  they  have  had 
free  access  to  the  archives  of  theur 
embassy,  it  will  hardly  be  doubted 
that  they  have  efficiently  carried  out 
their  intention  of  giving  a  lucid  ac- 
count of  the  origin  and  progress  of 
the  civil  war  now  waging  in  that 
country,  bringing  it  down  to  the 
present  day.  The  co-operation  of 
one  well  acquainted  with  the  Chinese 
tongue  must  have  been  invaluable, 
and  perhaps  indispensable  to  Dr 
Yvan,  who,  for  his  part,  has  evi- 
dently contributed  to  the  common 
stock  his  shrewd  and  observant  spirit 
and  pleasant  nnaifected  style.  The 
book,  which  was  published  in  Paris 
in  the  second  week  of  July,  has 
reached  us  rather  late  for  deliberate 
review  in  the  August  number  of  the 
Magazine,  but  there  is  still  time  to 
give  some  account  of  its  contents. 

**  The  Chinese  insurrection,"  Dr 
Yvan  commences,  ^^is  one  of  the 
most  considerable  events  of  the  pre- 
sent time :  politicians  of  all  countries 


watch  with  curiosity  the  march  of  that 
insurgent  army  which,  for  three  years 
past,  has  moved  steadily  onwards  with 
the  avowed  object  of  upsetting  the 
Tartar  dynasty."  The  Doctor  then 
sketches,  in  a  few  very  interesting 
pages,  the  chief  events  of  Chinese 
history  during  the  first  half  of  the 
present  century,  with  particular  re- 
ference to  the  biography  of  the  last 
emperor,  deceased  in  1850,  and  to  the 
situation  of  the  Chinese  empire  at  the 
close  of  his  reign. 

The  late  emperor,  who  assumed, 
upon  ascending  the  throne,  the  name 
of  Tao-Kouang,  Brilliant  Reason^  was 
the  second  son  of  Emperor  Kia-King, 
a  feeble  and  incapable  monarch,  whose 
power  was  virtually  in  the  hands  of 
an  unworthy  favourite,  a  certain  Lin- 
King,  chief  of  the  eunuchs.  la 
Chinese  annals,  incidents  of  this  kind 
are,  we  are  told,  by  no  means  rare. 
The  chief  of  the  eunuchs  has  always 
great  influence  in  palace  intrigues, 
and  his  degraded  condition  by  no 
means  constitutes,  in  that  singular 
country,  a  bar  to  his  ambition.  That 
of  Lin- King  was  boundless.  He 
aspired  to  the  throne.  Having  gained 
over  most  of  the  military  mandarins, 
he  marched  into  Pekiu^^ne  day  that 
the  emperor  was  out  hunting  with  his 
sons — a  body  of  troops  whose  chiefii 
were  entirely  devoted  to  him,  and  dis- 
tributed them  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  palace.  His  plan  was  to  kill  the 
emperor  and  princes,  and  have  him- 
self proclaimed  by  the  army.  To- 
wards evening  Kia-King  and  his 
eldest  son  returned  to  the  palaoe, 
whose  gates  had  scarcely  closed  be* 
hind  them  when  it  was  surrounded  by 
troops.  In  his  haste  and  agitation 
the  chief  eunuch  had  not  noticed  that 
the  emperor^s  second  son  had  not  re- 
turned with  his  father.  The  conspi- 
racy had  just  broken  out,  when  that 
prince  entered  Pekin.  He  was  alone, 
in  a  hunting  dress,  with  none  of  the 
insignia  of  his  rank,  and  he  rode 
through    the    streets    nnrecognised. 


L*Jn9urreetion  m  Chine,  depuit  ion  Originu  jmiqu*d  la  Prite  de  Nankin*    Par  MBL 
Callbrt  et  Yvan.    Aveo  him  Carte  topographiqne,  et  le  Portrait  da  Prtftei 
Pari*:  1853. 
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noting  the  general  tumnlt  and  con- 
fasion,  whose  cause  he  soon  under- 
stood. Outside  the  palace  he  found 
the  ambitious  eunuch  haranguing  his 
partisans,  and  at  once  perceived  that 
his  father's  favourite,  at  whose  inso- 
lence he  had  often  felt  indignant,  was 
at  the  head  of  the  revolt.  Mingling 
with  the  throng  of  horsemen,  he  drew 
near  to  the  traitor ;  amidst  a  host  of 
enemies,  neither  his  coolness  nor  his 
courage  failed  him.  Neither  did  his 
skill :  he  tore  from  his  coat  its  round 
metal  buttons,  slipped  them  into  his 
fowling-piece,  took  a  short  aim  at 
Lin-King,  and  laid  him  dead  upon 
the  spot!  Upon  their  leader's  fall, 
the  rebels  fled,  throwing  away  their 
arms,  and  the  prince  triumphantly 
entered  the  palace,  whose  threshold 
they  had  not  yet  sullied.  Old  Kia- 
King  learned,  at  one  time,  his  past 
danger  and  present  safety. 

The  prince  who  had  displayed  such 
happy  promptitude  and  presence  of 
mind,  ascended  the  throne  of  China 
in  1820.  He  was  then  forty  years  of 
age.  According  to  the  custom  of  the 
princes  of  his  dynasty,  he  had  married 
a  Tartar— a  big-footed  woman.  By 
her  he  had  no  children ;  but  his  con- 
cnbines  had  borne  him  a  numerous 
family.  In  China,  law  and  usage  re- 
cognise no  difference  between  legiti- 
mate and  illegitimate  children.  All 
have  the  same  rights  of  succession. 

"  Daring  the  first  period  of  his 
reign,  Tao-Kouang  selected  his  minis- 
ters from  amongst  those  statesmen 
who,  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  were 
the  faithful  guardians  of  Chinese  tra- 
ditions. Every  nation  that  traces  its 
history  to  a  very  remote  period  has 
its  conservative  party.  In  quiet  times 
the  government  lies  naturally  in  the 
hands  of  these  representatives  of  old 
national  guarantees.  But  when  it 
becomes  indispensable  to  modify  an- 
cient institutions,  their  exclusive  at- 
tachment to  things  of  the  past  becomes 
a  real  danger.  This  political  truth  is 
as  perceptible  in  the  history  of  the 
revolution  of  the  Empire  of  the  Centre 
as  in  our  own.  Tao-Kouang's  agents, 
Chinese  to  the  backbone,  and  full  of 
superb  disdain  for  the  barbarians,  led 
their  country  into  a  disastrous  war, 
because  they  did  not  understand  that 
ment  was  come  for  them  to 
-»%       (i  from  the  diplomatic  eleva- 


tion upon  which  their  presumption 
and  European  forbearance  had  so 
long  maintained  them.  At  a  later 
period,  the  same  spirit  of  resistance 
to  the  necessity  of  the  times  brought 
on  the  insurrection  whose  history  we 
are  about  to  trace,  so  that  the  two 
most  important  events  that  Chinese 
annals  have  recorded  during  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century,  the  war  with  Eng- 
land and  the  revolt  of  Kouang-Si, 
have  been  determined  by  the  same 
cause." 

Dr  Yvan  then  gives  an  outline  of 
the  dispute  with  England,  the  conse- 
quent war  and  ultimate  treaty,  upon 
which  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell, 
since  the  circumstances  are  familiar 
to  most  English  readers,  although  in 
France  they  have  been  often  distort- 
ed, and  to  many  are  but  imperfectly 
known.  Ho  blames  Lin,  whom  he 
describes  as  being  then  '^a  man  of 
about  fifty,  wearing  the  plain  red 
button  and  the  peacock's  feather  with 
two  eyes,"  for  his  seizure  of  the 
opium,  especially  because,  by  his  zeal, 
activity,  and  by  the  terror  he  inspired, 
he  had  given  life  and  vigour  to  the 
Chinese  custom-house,  and  had  made 
a  great  advance  towards  the  sup- 
pression of  opium  smuggling.  ^'  In 
France, "  says  MM.  Gallery  and 
Yvan,  '^  where  ideas  are  not  always 
just,  it  is  taken  as  an  established  fact 
that,  in  the  opium  war,  all  the  oppres- 
sion was  on  the  side  of  the  English,  and 
that  right  succumbed  when  the  treaty 
of  Nankin  was  signed.  Nothing  can 
be  falser  than  this.  The  English 
smuggled  on  the  coasts  of  the  Celes- 
tial Empire  exactly  as  smuggling  is 
to  this  day  carried  on  by  foreigners 
on  our  coasts  and  frontiers ;  but  it 
has  not  yet,  that  we  are  aware,  been 
established  as  a  principle  that  govern- 
ment may  seize  foreign  merchants 
and  threaten  them  with  death,  upon 
the  pretext  that  vessels  with  prohibit- 
ed merchandise  are  riding  at  anchor 
off  Havre  or  Marseilles."  It  is  very 
courageous  of  these  gentlemen  thus 
to  tell  their  countrymen  the  truth. 
We  hope  it  will  not  injure  the  sale  of 
their  book;  we  have  small  expecta- 
tion of  its  making  many  converts 
from  the  received  opinion  in  France, 
that  the  part  played  by  the  English 
in  the  whole  of  the  Chinese  affair  wa» 
that  of  wholesale  poisoners,  crammbg 
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their  drag  down  their  victim's  tliroat 
at  bayonet's  point. 

When  Commissioner  Lin  had  done 
all  the  mischief  he  could,  barying  the 
opiam  with  quicklime,  and  bringing 
a  British  squadron  np  Canton  river, 
blazing  at  the  forts,  he  was  recalled, 
and  Ri-chan  replaced  him.  Ki-chan 
was  a  capable  man,  resolute  but  pru- 
dent; he  saw  that  China  had  found 
more  than  her  match,  and  at  once 
accepted  the  barbarian  ultimatum. 
The  emperor  refused  his  sanction, 
and  inflicted  upon  the  unlucky  nego- 
tiator the  most  signal  disgrace  any 
high  functionary  had  endured  during 
his  reign.  Poor  Ki-chan  was  publicly 
degraded,  his  property  confiscated, 
his  house  razed,  his  concubines  were 
sold,  and  he  himself  was  sent,  an 
exile,  into  the  depths  of  Tartary. 
Those  who  would  know  more  of  him 
need  but  refer  to  MM.  Hue  and 
Gabet*s  curious  journey  to  Thibet. 
At  Lassa,  those  intrepid  travellers 
knew  him  well.  Dr  Yvan  and  Mr 
Callery  were  intimate  with  another 
Chinese  diplomatist,  Ki-in,  a  relation 
of  the  emperor,  who  signed  the  treaty 
of  Nankin,  and  whom  they  consider 
one  of  the  two  greatest  statesmen 
thatTao-Konang  had.  The  other  was 
Mou-tchang-ha,  the  Chinese  prime 
minister  or  president  of  the  council. 
*''  It  is  very  probable  that  the  Sublime 
Emperor,  the  son  of  Heaven,  never 
exactly  knew  what  passed  between 
the  English  and  the  Chinese.  He 
died,  doubtless,  in  the  consolatory 
belief  that  his  troops  were  invincible, 
and  that,  if  Hong-Kong  had  been 
given,  as  an  alms,  to  a  few  miserable 
foreigners,  it  was  because  they  had 
implored  the  happiness  of  becoming 
his  subjects."  The  treaty  of  Nan- 
kin signed,  Ki-in,  named  governor 
of  the  two  provinces  of  Kouang-Tong 
and  Kouang-Si,  took  up  his  abode 
at  Canton.  By  the  disposition  ho 
showed  to  be  on  good  terms  with 
foreigners,  and  by  his  enlightened 
and  progressive  policy,  he  drew  upon 
himself  the  hatred  of  the  bigoted 
populace,  who  accused  him  of  leaning 
to  the  barbarians  and  betraying  his 
sovereign.  In  innumerable  placards 
he  was  held  up  to  popular  odium  and 
vengeance.  *^  Our  carnivorous  man- 
darins," began  one  of  these  violent 
and  incendiary  hand- bills,  given  by 


Dr  Yvan,  "have  hitherto  connived 
at  all  that  those  English  bandits  have 
done  against  order  and  justice,  and 
five  hundred  years  hence  our  nation 
will  still  deplore  its  humiliation.  In 
the  5th  moon  of  this  year,  more  than 
twenty  Chinese  were  killed  by  the 
strangers:  their  bodies  were  thrown 
into  the  river,  and  buried  in  the  belly 
of  the  fishes ;  but  our  high  authorities 
have  treated  these  affairs  as  if  they 
had  not  heard  speak  of  them ;  they 
have  considered  the  foreign  devils  as 
if  they  were  gods,  have  taken  no 
more  account  of  Chinese  than  if  they 
were  dog's  meat,  and  have  despised 
men's  lives  like  the  hairs  that  are 
shaved  off  the  head.  Thousands  of 
persons  have  lamented  and  been  in- 
dignant; grief  has  penetrated  the  mar- 
row of  their  bones,"  &c.  &c  These 
absurd  accusations  and  calumnies  had 
not,  at  the  time,  any  influence  on  Er- 
in's political  destiny.  The  emperor 
recalled  him  to  Pekin,  graced  him 
with  new  dignities,  and  made  him 
Mon-tchang-ha's  colleague.  These 
two  statesmen  then  tried  to  introduce 
certain  reforms,  beginning  with  the 
army,  whose  bows  and  arrows  and 
old  matchlocks  they  exchanged  for 
percussion  guns— thus  jumping  clean 
over  the  intermediate  stage  of  flint 
and  steel.  A  curious  illustration  of 
Chinese  immobility  for  centnries. 
After  a  years'  trial,  Ki-in  reported 
the  great  perfection  attained  by  arti* 
ficers,  officers,  and  soldiers,  in  manu- 
facturing and  making  nseof  the  new 
implements  of  war.  This  was  to- 
wards the  close  of  Tao-Kouang's 
reign.  The  conciliatory  spirit  and 
enlightened  views  of  the  two  mini- 
sters gave  promise  of  that  practical 
progress  which  even  the  most  con- 
servative Europeans  must  admit  to 
be  needed  in  China.  Suddenly  an 
unexpected  and  important  event 
changed  the  aspect  of  affairs. 

"  Upon  the  26th  February,  1850"— 
thus  does  Dr  Yvan,  after  his  brief 
preliminary  retrospect,  commence  his 
second  chapter — "  at  seven  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  the  approaches  to  the 
imperial  piUace  at  Pekin  were  ob- 
structed by  a  compact  crowd  of  man- 
darins of  the  Inferior  classes,  and  of 
servants  in  white  garments  with  yel- 
low girdles,  conversing  in  a  low  voice, 
wbiUt  their  features  wore  an  exprea- 
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sion  of  of&cial  grief.  In  the  midst  of 
this  throng  of  sabordlnate  fanction- 
arics,  stood  sixteen  individoals,  each 
attended  by  a  sen*  ant  holding  a  saddle- 
horse.  These  sixteen  persons  wore 
the  satin  cap  fastened  under  the  chin 
and  sarinounted  bj  the  white  button ; 
thej  had  a  girdle  of  bells ;  a  tnl>e  of 
a  yellow  colour  was  slung  over  their 
shouhlers,  and  they  all  carried  whips. 
A  great  dignitary  issued  from  the 

Ealace,  and  delivered,  with  his  own 
and,  to  each  one  of  these  men,  a 
despatch  closed  with  the  imperial  red 
seal ;  they  received  it  with  a  bow, 
brought  each  the  yellow  tube  round 
upon  his  breast,  and  respectfully  placed 
within  it  tlie  ofiicial  despatch.  Then 
they  mounted  their  horses,  and  the 
grooms  fastened  them  to  the  saddle 
with  straps  that  passed  over  the 
thighs.  When  they  were  thus  well 
secured,  the  crowd  opened  a  passage, 
and  the  hoi-ses  set  off  at  the  top  of 
their  i^pred.  These  sixteen  messen- 
gers, known  as  /'Vuna,  flying  horses, 
were  bouud  to  get  over  six  hundred 
li — sixty  leagues — in  every  twenty- 
four  hours.  They  bore  the  following 
despatch  to  the  governors- general  of 
the  sixteen  provinces  of  the  Celestial 
Empire : — 

'' '  In  great  haste,  the  minister  of 
rites  informs  the  Governor- general 
that,  up*  111  the  14th  of  the  first  moon, 
the  Supreme  Kmperor,  mounted  upon 
the  dragon,  departed  for  the  ethereal 
regions.  In  the  morning,  at  the  hour 
of  mao,  his  Celestial  Majesty  trans- 
mitted the  imperial  dignity  to  his 
fourth  son,  St-tjo-Ko^  and  in  the  even- 
ing, at  the  hour  of  Aaf,  departed  for 
the  abotlo  of  the  gods.* " 

Directions  for  mourning  completed 
the  despatch.  Agreeably  with  the 
constitutiuu  of  the  empire,  the  defunct 
sovereign  had  namca  his  successor. 
It  was  his  fourth  son.  But  he  had 
deviated  from  ancient  custom  by  a 
verbal  nomination.  The  legacy  of 
supreme  power  was  usually  trans- 
mittei),  long  beforehand,  by  a  solemn 
act,  deposited  in  a  golden  coffer, 
opened  with  great  ceremony  upon  the 
emperor*s  death.  Even  in  China, 
however,  this  last  will  and  testament 
has  not  always  been  respected,  and  of 
this  Dr  Yvan  digresses  to  give  an 
example,  which  he  considers  as  folly 
illostrative  of  Chineae  mannen  and 


ciTilisation.  The  tale  he  tells  abonnds 
in  what  Europeans  would  langh  at  as 
burlesque  inventions,  bat  which  are 
doubtless  very  possible  occnrrencea 
amongst  the  Celestials.  We  shall  give 
its  pith  in  a  few  lines.  Tsin-die- 
honang,  the  second  emperor  of  the 
Tsin  dynasty,  was  already  old  and 
infirm  when  he  sent  his  son  and  heir, 
Fou-sou,  to  superintend  the  building 
of  the  great  wall,  at  which  three  hun- 
dred thousand  men  were  working. 
They  did  less  to  lengthen  it,  Dr  Yvan 
insinuates,  than  modem  travellers 
have  done.  Whilst  Fou-sou  went 
north,  accompanied  by  the  renowned 
Mong-tien,  the  greatest  general  of  his 
time,  the  emperor  made  a  pilgrimage 
southwards  to  the  tombs  of  his  ances- 
tors. When  far  upon  his  road,  he 
felt  death  approaching,  and  wrote  to 
his  eldest  son  to  hasten  back  to  the 
capital.  Tcha-Kao,  the  chief  of  the 
eunuchs,  having  to  seal  and  forward 
the  missive,  audaciously  substituted 
for  it  a  forged  command  from  Tsin- 
che-honang  to  the  prince  and  general 
to  pat  themselves  to  death,  as  a  punish- 
ment for  their  offences.  Next  day 
the  emperor  died,  and  the  infamous 
Tcha-Kao  prevailed  upon  his  second 
son,  Ilou-hai,  to  seize  the  crown.  To 
carry  out  this  usurpation,  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  conceal  for  a  while  the  em- 
peror*s  death,  lest  the  authorities  and 
yonng  princes  at  the  capital  should 
proclaim  the  successor  he  had  ap- 
pointed. So  the  body,  sumptuously 
attired,  and  in  the  same  attitude  as 
when  alive,  was  placed  in  a  litter,  snr- 
ronnded  by  a  lattice,  and  by  thick  silk 
curtains,  and  which  none  approached 
bat  those  who  were  in  the  plot. 
The  eunuch  had  proclamation  made 
that  the  emperor,  in  haste  to  return, 
would  travel  day  and  night  without 
quitting  his  litter.  At  meal- times  a 
short  halt  was  made,  and  food  was 
banded  into  the  litter  and  eaten  by  a 
man  concealed  in  it.  Unluckily,  the 
weather  was  very  hot,  and  the  smell 
of  the  dead  body  soon  became  intoler- 
able. This  would  have  revealed  the 
terrible  truth,  had  not  the  inf^nioos 
eannch  hit  upon  a  device.  He  sent 
forward  an  ante-dated  decree  by  which 
the  emperor  permitted  oyster-carts  to 
follow  the  same  road  as  himself.  This 
had  previously  been  severely  prohi- 
bited, on  acooont  of  the  intolerable 
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stench  emitted  by  the  ojsten — an 
enormous  species  known  to  naturalists 
as  spondyls,  of  which,  then  as  now, 
the  Oliinese  made  enormous  consump- 
tion. The  fishmongers  profited  by 
the  boon ;  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
the  full-flayoured  testaceans  soon  pre- 
ceded and  followed  the  imperial  con- 
Toy ;  the  decomposing  corpse  reached 
the  capital  under  cover  of  their  alka- 
line emanations,  and  was  received 
with  gongs  and  acclamations.  Mean- 
while, the  forged  mandate  of  self- 
destruction  was  received  by  Fou-soa 
and  Mong- ti^n.  The  old  officer  thought 
it  bad  policy  to  order  a  general  in 
command  of  three  hundred  thousand 
men  to  commit  suicide,  and  treated 
the  mission  as  apocryphal.  But  Foa- 
aon,  considering  only  his  duty  as  a  son 
and  subject,  stabbed  himself  forthwith. 
The  accession  of  the  present  em- 
peror was  unattended  by  any  such  un- 
toward circumstances,  notwithstand- 
ing the  irregularity  of  bis  nomination, 
to  which  the  formal  Chinese  attach 
much  importance.  He  ascended  the 
throne  without  opposition,  quitted, 
axicording  to  custom,  the  name  he  had 
till  then  borne,  and  assumed  that  of 
Hi^n-foung,  which  signifies  Complete 
Abundance,  His  accession  was  hailed 
with  joy  by  both  the  political  parties 
into  which  China  is  divided,  and  which 
the  authors  of  this  volume  designate 
as  exclusionists  and  progressive  con- 
servatives. The  former  expected  to 
find  in  him  a  stanch  supporter  of  theur 
principles.  If  they  did  not  anticipate 
the  rebuilding  of  the  crumbling  wall 
of  China,  they  doubtless  hoped  that 
he  would  so  fortify  Canton  river  as  to 
prevent  ihe/ire-boats  of  the  barbarians 
firom  ascending  it  to  the  capital  of  the 
two  Kouangs.  The  progressive  party, 
upon  the  other  hand,  thought  that 
the  son  of  Tao-Kouang,  and  the  pupil 
of  Eli-in,  would  maintain  peace  with 
the  foreigner,  regulate  the  opium 
trade— as  the  English  have  done  in 
India,  and  the  Dutch  in  Malaya — and 
would  introduce  into  the  Chinese  fleets, 
armies,  and  administrations,  those  re- 
forms which  lapse  of  time  had  rendered 
necessary.  MM.  Yvan  and  Callery 
declare,  that  when  they  learned  the 
emperor^s  death  they  at  once  antici- 
pated important  events.  It  was  to  be 
feared  that  the  new  sovereign,  a  youth 
of  nineteen,  would  sympathise  with  the 


sentiments  and  wishes  of  those  of  his 
own  age.  And  in  China,  where  every- 
thing seems  diametrically  opposed  to 
what  we  observe  in  other  countries, 
the  young  men  of  education  and  the 
ignorant  populace  compose  the  hi^ 
conservative  party.  These  two  classes 
profess  the  same  hatred  of  foreigners, 
the  same  instinctive  repugnance  for 
foreign  institutions.  ^^  They  are  re- 
actionary by  nature,  and  by  their  at- 
tachment to  national  customs.  It  is 
the  men  of  maturer  age  who,  formed 
at  the  school  of  experience,  appreciate 
the  arts  and  institutions  of  Christian 
nations.  When  we  were  in  China, 
Ei-in,  before  he  had  undergone  any 
disgrace,  frequently  praised  the  gov- 
ernments of  England,  the  United 
States,  and  France ;  and,  at  the  same 
moment,  Eli-chan,  unj  ustly  precipitated 
from  the  summit  of  greatness,  ex- 
pressed the  same  thoughts  to  MM.  Hnc 
and  Gabet,  in  the  holy  city  of  Thibet.** 
For  some  time  the  new  emperor 
disappointed  all  parties.  Surrounded 
by  flatterers,  eunuchs,  and  concubines, 
he  remained  inactive  in  his  immense 
palace,  which  equals  in  size  one  of  the 
large  European  fortified  towns.  He 
went  not  beyond  the  limits  of  those 
gardens  whose  walks  are  strewn  with 
sparkling  quartz,  and  seemed  absorbed 
by  voluptuous  enjoyments.  Politicians 
were  wondering  at  this  long  inaction, 
when  one  day  the  thunder-cloud  burst. 
The  absolute  monarch  displayed  his 
power;  the  reactionary  party  triumph- 
ed. The  Pekin  Moniteur  published 
the  dismissal  of  Mou-tchang-ha  and 
Ki-in,  overwhelming  them  with  abuse, 
and  declaring  them  degraded  to  in- 
ferior ranks.  The  document  was  dated 
in  the  30th  year  of  the  reign  of  Tao- 
Kouang — the  year  of  an  emperor's 
death  being  always  reckoned  by 
Chinese  chronologists  as  belonging 
entire  to  his  reign.  The  successors  of 
the  disgraced  ministers  were  selected 
from  amongst  the  bitterest  enemies  of 
Europeans,  and  their  chief  efforts  were 
directed  to  neutralise  the  effect  which 
the  contact  of  the  barbarians  might 
have  produced  upon  certain  of  their 
counti^men.  This  departure  from  the 
policy  of  Tao-Kouang,  who  had  placed 
entire  confidence  in  Ei-in,  and  had 
loaded  him  with  marks  of  esteem, 
brought  ill-luck  to  the  new  emperor. 
Very  soon  after  the  victory  of  the 
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reactionary  party,  the  first  news  came 
of  the  revolt  of  Kouang-Si. 

There  had  been  precursory  symp- 
toms of  this  insurrection.  It  had  been 
currently  reported  amongst  the  people 
that  prophecies  had  fixed  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  the  Ming  dynasty  to  take 
place  in  the  forty -eighth  year  of  that 
<5ycle,  which  year  corresponded  with 
A.B.  1851.    It  was  further  said  that 
a  sage,  who  lived  under  the  last  em- 
peror of  that  race,  had  saved  his 
standard,  and  had  foretold  that  he 
who  displayed  it  in  the  midst  of  his 
army  should  mount  the  throne.    At 
the  beginning  of  the  Insurrection  it 
was  afiirmed  that  the  rebels  marched 
beneath  this  miraculous  banner,  and 
this  was  implicitly  believed  by  the 
people.    ^^  The  vulgar  are  incredulous 
of  the  extinction  of  old  royal  races ; 
it  is  never  certain  that  their  last  re- 
presentative is  in  his  tomb :  there  are 
people  in  Portugal  who  still  look  for 
the  return  of  Don  Sebastian,  killed, 
three  centuries  ago,  at  the  battle  of 
Alcazar- Qui vir.*'    An  uneasy  feeling 
soon  spread  far  and  wide,  with  ru- 
mours of  the  defection  of  mandarins. 
The  legitimacy  of  the  Tartar  dynasty, 
and  the  necessity  of  substituting  for 
it  a  national  one,  were  publicly  dis- 
cussed.   Here  Dr  Yvan  translates  an 
extract  from  an  English  paper,  in 
which  great  importance  is  attached 
to  the  insurrection,  and  to  the  cry  for 
reform  which  on  all  sides  was  heard. 
This  was  in  August  1850.'   He  then 
paints  the  portraits  of  the  emperor 
Hi^n-foung,  and   of  the   pretender 
Ti^n-t6.    The  former  is  twenty-two, 
the  latter  twenty-three  years  of  age. 
Without  entering  into  a  minute  de- 
scription of  the  physical  and  mental 
qualities  of  the  two  personages,  some 
of  which  will  incidentally  manifest 
themselves  as  we  proceed,  we  extract 
a  few  leading  traits  of  Ti6u-t^,  whose 
portrait  forms  the  frontispiece  to  the 
volume  we  are  examining.    ^^  Study 
and  vigils  have  prematurely  aged  him. 
He  is  grave  and  melancholy,  and  very 
reserved,  communicating  with  those 
around  him  only  to  give  them  orders. 
His  complexion  is  that  of  the  southern 
Chinese — a  saffron  tint.    His  impas- 
sible gaze  seems  to  probe  the  depths 
of  the  human  soul.    He  commands 
rather  by  suggestion  than  by  direct 
dictation.    In  a  word"  (and  this  re- 


minds ns  of  Dr  Yvan's  own  sovereign)^ 
'*  be  has  the  silent  reserve  of  a  man 
who  has  reflected  a  g^eat  deal  before 
communicating  his  projects  to  any 
one." 

The  Doctor  then  gives  a  China- 
man's description  of  the  pretender's 
entrance  into  one  of  the  numerous 
towns  taken  by  his  troops.     ^*  The 
new  emperor  and  his  retinue  reminded 
me  of  the  scenes  represented  at  our 
theatres,  in  which  we  are  shown  the 
heroes  of  ancient  days,   those  who 
lived  before  we  came  under  the  Tartar 
yoke.    The  persons  who  surrounded 
Ti6n-t6  had  cut  off  their  tails,  let  the 
whole  of  their  hair  grow,  and,  instead 
of  the  chcmg  buttoned  at  the  side,  they 
wore  tunics  open  in  front.    None  of 
the  officers  wore  upon    their  right 
thumb  the  pan- tche J  that  archer's  ring 
which   our  mandarin's    so  ostenta- 
tiously display.    The  emperor  was  in 
a  magnificent  palanquin,  with  yellow 
satin  curtains,  carried  by  sixteen  offi- 
cers.   After  Ti6n-t^'s  palanquin  came 
that  of  his  preceptor,  borne  upon  the 
shoulders  of  eight  coolies ;  then  came 
his  thirty  wives,  in  gilt  and  painted 
chairs.    A  multitude  of  servants  and 
soldiers    followed    in    fine    order." 
There  is  a  most  important  point  to 
be  noted  in  this  description — the  cut- 
ting off  of  the  tail.    It  is,  perhaps, 
hardly  necessary  to  repeat  that  the 
strange  style  of  head-dress  with  which 
porcelain  and  rice-paper  pictures  have 
familiarised  Europeans,  is  of  Tartar 
origin,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  Chinese, 
a  mark  of  subjugation.    It  was  thus 
that  the   victors    marked  the  van- 
quished— compelling  them  to  shave 
their  heads,  with  the  exception  of  a 
spot  upon  the  sinciput,  the  hair  upon 
which  was  suffered  to  grow  into  a 
long  tail.    As  a  sign  that  they  had 
thrown  off  the  foreign  yoke,  Ti6n-tcVs 
followers  cut  off  their  tails.  This  bold 
act — a  treasonable  offence  in  China — 
was  equivalent  to  throwing  away  the 
scabbard,  and  caused  a  great  and 
painful  sensation  at  the  court  of  Pe- 
kin.    As  a  sort  of  counterpoise  to  it, 
the  celestial  Mmuteur^  the  Imperial 
Gazette,  was  made  to  publish  a  sup- 
posititious act  of  submission  on  the 
part  of  the  rebels,  in  which  they  were 
made  to  prostrate  themselves,  declare 
their  fidelity,  and  submit  to  stripes 
and  bondage. 
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The  person  designated  by  the  Chi- 
naman, in  the  accouDt  of  the  proces- 
sion, as  Ti^n-t^*s  preceptor,  is  his  in- 
timate friend  and  privy- cooncillor — 
his  only  one — a  very  mysterious  indi- 
vidaal — whether  his  father,  his  tntor, 
or  merely  a  friend^  none  know — who 
accompanies  him  everywhere.  Bat 
we  are  getting  ahead  of  oar  snbject, 
and  most  glance  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  insurrection,  previously 
to  the  appearance  of  Ti^n-t^  upon 
the  stage. 

•  The  province  of  Kouanff-Si,  where 
the  rebellion  began,  and  which  is 
larger  than  the  entire  dominions  of 
many  European  sovereigns,  is  situated 
in  the  south-western  portion  of  the 
empire,  is  administered  by  a  governor- 
general,  and  forms  part  of  the  vice- 
royalty  of  the  two  Kouangs.  Its 
mountains  are  one  of  the  cariosities 
of  the  Celestial  Empire;  but,  since 
the  Jesuits  of  Pekin,  no  foreigner  has 
been  suffered  freely  to  explore  them. 
^'  According  to  native  travellers,  these 
masses  have  the  form  of  various  ani- 
mals, unmistakably  representing  a 
cock,  an  elephant,  &c. ;  and  there  are 
rocks  in  which  are  found  encrusted 
fantastical  animals,  petrified  in  the 
most  singular  attitudes.  We  have 
carefully  examined  drawings  of  these 
figures,  which  reminded  us  of  the  spe- 
cies resuscitated  by  Cuvier,  and  we 
have  convinced  ourselves  that  the 
petrified  animals  are  merely  red  stains, 
produced  by  oxide  of  iron,  and  acutely 
defined  upon  the  black  surface  of  the 
rock.  The  general  aspect  of  Kouang- 
Si  is  singularly  picturesque.  That 
vast  district  offers  points  of  view 
which  Chinese  artists  have  frequently 
painted.  To  European  eyes  their  col- 
lections of  landscapes  have  a  strange 
character.  Those  inaccessible  moun- 
tains that  seem  shaped  by  the  caprice 
of  human  imagination,  those  rocks 
representing  gigantic  animals,  those 
rivers  precipitating  themselves  into 
gulfs,  over  which  are  thrown  impass- 
able bridges,  suggest  an  idea  of  fairy- 
land." A  glance  at  the  map  of 
Kouang-Si  suffices  to  prove  the  intel- 
ligence and  judgment  of  the  insurgent 
chiefs  who  chose  that  province  for  the 
commencement  of  their  operations. 
Unproductive,  by  reason  of  its  moun- 
tainous character,  the  misery  of  the 
inhabitants  was  a  poweifal  auxiliary 
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to  the  rebels.  They  found  at  once 
recruits  for  their  army,  and  natural 
fortresses  for  their  defence.  The  em- 
peror needed  a  far  larger  army,  and 
much  more  efficient  means  of  attack 
than  he  possessed,  to  drive  the  insur- 
gents from  their  fastnesses.  If  de- 
feated in  the  plain,  they  had  always 
the  resource  of  mountain  warfare. 
Dr  Yvan  compares  the  people  of 
Eouang-Si  to  the  guerillas  who  in 
Spain  so  severely  harassed  the  French 
armies.  Like  them,  he  says,  they  are 
sober,  intrepid,  little  sensible  of  fa- 
tigue, and  animated  by  a  spirit  of 
independence.  After  centuries  of  oc- 
cupation, the  Tartars  had  not  yet 
subdued  the  remotest  districts  of  those- 
mountains. 

The  chief  vegetable  products  of 
Eouang-Si  are  cinnamon  and  ani- 
seed. Its  mountainous  conformation, 
and  the  drawings  of  the  Chinese  art- 
ists, leave  little  doubt  that  it  abounds 
in  metallic  deposits.  Hence  a  seem- 
ing miracle,  which  took  powerful  hpld^ 
on  the  imagination  of  the  vulgar.  Dr 
Yvan  tells  the  tale  thus : — 

*^  At  the  beginning  of  the  insurrec- 
tion, the  chiefs  determined  to  mark 
the  date  of  their  enterprise  by  the 
erection  of  a  religious  monument.  For 
its  foundation,  labourers  dug  in  de- 
composed rocks,  which  yielded  readily 
to  the  pickaxe.  They  had  attained 
the  depth  of  but  a  few  feet,  when  they 
came  upon  lumps  similar  in  form  and 
appearance  to  the  stones  in  the  bed 
of  a  river.  These  lumps  were  observed 
to  be  very  heavy,  and  were  carefully 
examined.  They  proved  to  be  silver- 
lead  of  great  richness.  It  was  from* 
this  providential  bank,  it  is  said,  that 
the  pretender  paid  his  first  soldiers. 
Whatever  the  authenticity  of  the  tale,, 
it  is  worth  noting  by  the  collectors  of 
legends,  whose  writings  will  one  day 
divert  the  leisure  of  the  mandarins. 
.  .  .  As  if  to  confirm  this  metal- 
lurgic  miracle,  there  have  recently 
been  discovered  in  Norway  silver  de- 

Sosits  precisely  similar  to  those  of 
[ouang-Si." 

It  was  in  August  1850  that  the 
Pekin  papers  for  the  first  time  spake 
of  the  insurgents,  whom  they  desig- 
nated as  robbers ;  but  robbers  would 
hardly  have  established  themselves 
in  one  of  the  poorest  districts  of  the 
empire,  remote  from  large  towns  and. 
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high-roads.  The  rebels  showed  no 
haste  to  contradict  these  ramours, 
but  rather  allowed  them  to  gain  cre- 
dit, and  waited  patiently  in  the  south- 
west part  of  the  province,  until  the 
Celestial  tigers^  should  be  sent  against 
them.  They  were  on  terms  of  amity 
with  the  Miao-tzc,  a  race  of  men  in- 
habiting the  wildest  parts  of  Konang- 
Si.  Dining  one  day  with  a  Chinese 
functionary  of  high  rank,  in  a  pagoda 
at  Canton,  the  author  of  this  book 
received  from  him  a  curious  account 
of  those  people,  which  they  noted 
upon  their  return  home,  and  now 
publish.  The  Miao-tzc,  the  minister 
told  them,  are  aborigines  of  the  chain 
of  mountains  that  extends  from  the 
north  of  Kouang-Toung  (the  south- 
ernmost province)  into  the  central 
provinces  of  the  empire.  They  dwell 
in  small  communities,  never  exceed- 
ing two  thousand  persons.  Their 
houses  are  built  on  posts,  like  those 
of  the  Malays.  They  are  warlike  in 
disposition,  and  agriculture  is  their 
pursuit.  The  Tartars  have  never 
succeeded  in  subduing  them.  They 
have  retained  the  old  national  cos- 
tume— have  never  shaved  their  heads 
— have  always  rejected  the  authority^of 
the  mandarins  and  the  Chinese  cus- 


toms. Their  independence  is  now  a 
recognised  fact;  and  upon  Chinese 
maps  a  blank  is  left  for  the  country 
they  occupy,  to  signify  that  it  does 
not  obey  the  emperor.  For  a  great 
many  years  no  attempt  had  been  made 
to  subdue  them,  when  suddenly,  in 
1832,  they  made  an  incursion,  pillag- 
ing wherever  they  went.  They  beat 
the  Chinese  troops  sent  against  them, 
and  were  got  rid  of  only  by  diplomacy 
and  concession.  They  hold  little 
intercourse  with  their  neighbours, 
and  are  greatly  dreaded  by  the  Chi- 
nese of  the  towns,  who  call  them 
roan- dogs,  man -wolves.  "They  be- 
lieve them  to  have  tails,  and  relate 
that,  when  a  child  is  bom,  the  soles 
of  his  feet  are  cauterised,  to  harden 
them,  and  render  him  indefatigable. 
These  are  mere  tales,"  continued  the 
Chinese  minister,  whom  Dr  Yvan 
describes  as  a  young  and  elegant 
man,  and  who  is  apparently  of  the 
more  enlightened  party  in  his  coun- 
try. "  In  reality,  the  Miao-tze 
are  a  very  fine  and  intelligent  race, 
and  their  manners  have  a  tendency, 
I  think,  to  become  gentle."  Such  a 
race  as  this  was  evidently  a  most 
valuable  ally  for  the  insurgents,  whoso 
first  military  movements  put  them  in 


*  Painted  upon  the  bucklers  of  the  Chinese  soldiers  are  all  manner  [of  ferocious 
animals ; — the  tiger  is  the  one  most  frequently  seen,  hence  the  surname.  On  behalf 
of  his  Celestial  friend,  and  in  extenuation  of  this  ridiculous  custom,  Dr  Yvan  main- 
tains that,  in  many  of  our  European  military  equipments,  the  same  intention  of  ter- 
rifying by  a  fierce  aspect  is  manifest — as,  for  instance,  in  the  bear-skin  caps  of  grena- 
diers, hussars,  &c.  The  Spaniards,  who  bear  little  lore  to  any  foreigners,  and  who 
are  particularly  given  to  laughing  at  their  Portuguese  neighbours,  assert  that  there 
was  formerly  in  use,  in  the  Portuguese  army,  the  word  of  conunand,  '*  liostoferoz  a  o 
enimigo  /  ** — Ferocious  face  to  the  enemy  ! — upon  receiTing'which,  the  soldiers  looked 
excessively  savage,  showed  their  teeth,  and  made  a  threatening  gesture.  This  must 
have  been  a  base  imitation  of  the  Chinese.  To  this  day  the  tigertj  who  are  often 
faint-hearted  enough,  go  into  action  making  horrible  grimaces.  Dr  Yvan  gives  a 
very  curious  account  of  the  Chinese  army,  in  which  sound  of  gong  is  used  instead  of 
word  of  command,  and  the  officers  are  stationed  behind  their  men  to  prevent  their 
running  away — an  exercise  to  which  they  are  extremely  addicted.  Silence  in  the 
ranks  is  far  from  being  enjoined ;  on  the  contrary,  when  approaching  an  enemy,  the 
tigers  and  other  wild  beasts  roar  in  character — their  sweet  voices,  with  a  gong  accom- 
paniment, combining  in  a  discord  that  is  truly  infernal.  There  exists  a  Chinese 
treatise  on  the  art  of  war,  in  twenty-four  volumes,  entitled  Ou-Pi-Tche.  Its  perusal 
ia  not  allowed  to  civil  mandarins  below  the  third  rank,  or  to  military  mandarins 
below  the  fourth,  nor,  of  course,  to  persons  of  inferior  degree.  It  is  not  admitted  in 
China  that  a  private  person,  a  literary  man,  a  merchant,  an  agriculturist^  can  have 
any  good  motive  in  studying  such  a  work.  Booksellers  are  permitted  to  keep  but 
one  copy  at  a  time,  and  are  compelled  to  register  the  names  of  purchasers.  **  Before 
beginning  the  war  with  the  Celestial  Empire,"  Dr  Yvan  says,  **  the  English  procured 
several  copies  of  this  treatise.  One  day,  at  Canton,  an  American  merchant  men- 
tioned this  fact  to  a  mandarin  of  very  high  rank.  The  mandarin  struck  the  palm  of 
his  left  hand  with  his  fan  :  '  I  no  longer  wonder,'  he  cried, '  that  the  red-haired  bar- 
harians  vanquished  us !'" — L* Insurrection  en  C%tn«,  chap.  iz.  pp.  119>124. 
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possession  of  two  large  towns,  in  one 
of  which  three  mandarins  of  high 
rank  were  killed  fighting  against 
them.  Sia,  governor-general  of  the 
two  Kooangs,  took  alarm ;  and  npon 
learning  that  the  rebels  were  coming 
his  way,  solicited  the  honour  of  mak- 
ing a  pilgrimage  to  the  tomb  of  the 
defunct  emperor.  This  request  was 
refused ;  and  the  troops  he  sent  against 
the  enemy  were  beaten  and  es termi- 
nated. The  antiquated  tactics  of  the 
insurgents — which  would  hardly  have 
much  success  against  any  but  a  Chi- 
nese army^-consisted  in  feigning  a 
fight,  and  drawing  their  opponents 
into  an  ambuscade.  This  succeeded 
several  times  running — not  being,  we 
must  suppose,  guarded  against  in  the 
Chinese  twenty-four-volurae  treatise 
on  the  art  of  war.  Emboldened  by 
theur  repeated  victories,  the  rebels 
crossed  the  frontier  of  Kouang-Si,  and 
entered  Kouang-Toung,  where  they 
soon  met  with  and  massacred,  to  the 
very  last  man,  a  detachment  of  im- 
perial troops. 

Two  political  acts  of  great  impor- 
tance were  now  simultaneously  ac- 
complished at  Fekin  and  in  the  insur- 
gent camp.  In  the  former  place,  the 
emperor  sent  for  Lin,  the  opium- 
burner,  and  bade  him  go  and  put 
down  the  rebellion.  Notwithstand- 
ing his  groat  age,  the  austere  man- 
darin promptly  obeyed.  As  if  by 
way  of  retort,  the  insurgents  issued 
a  proclamation,  declaring  that  the 
Mantchous,  who  for  two  centuries 
had  hereditarily  occupied  the  throne 
of  China,  had  no  right  to  it  beyond 
that  of  the  strongest ;  that  that  right 
was  common  to  all — and  that  they 
had  an  equally  good  one  to  levy  con- 
tributions on  the  towns  they  con- 
quered. The  Mantchous,  they  said, 
were  foreigners,  who  had  conquered 
the  country  by  aid  of  a  veteran  army; 
their  right  of  government  consisted  in 
possessing.  This  proclamation  con- 
veyed the  leading  idea  of  the  rebels, 
which  had  previously  been  merely 
rumoured.  They  declared  legitimacy 
to  mean.possession ;  and  at  the  same 
time  intimated  their  intention  of  ex- 
pelling the  Mantchous,  and  transfer- 
ring to  Chinese  hands  the  manage- 
ment of  the  public  revenues.  This 
publication  was  the  last  act  of  the 
rebels  in  1850.     It  coincided  with 


the  death  of  Lin,  which  occurred  in 
November  of  that  year.  The  old 
commissioner  was  in  his  seventieth 
year,  and  sank  under  the  fatigue  and 
anxiety  of  his  new  command. 

The  Chinese  year  begins  in  Febru- 
ary. .  Its  commencement  is  a  sort  of 
commercial  and  financial  crisis,  when 
everybody  pays  and  calls  in  his  debts* 
In  January  it  was  reported  and  be- 
lieved, in  Canton,  that  the  insurrec- 
tion of  Kouang-Si  was  entirely  sup* 
pressed,  and  that  the  celestial  tigers 
had  gained  imperishable  laurels.  In 
consequence  of  this  good  news,  busi- 
ness resumed  its  usual  course,  confi- 
dence returned,  and  the  Chinese 
^^  settling  day  "  passed  without  disas- 
ter. It  was  a  mere  trick  of  the  cun- 
ning mandarins  of  Kouang-Toung, 
who,  in  the  interest  of  the  commercial 
community,  had  fabricated  the  bulle- 
tins. The  public  satisfaction  and 
tranquillity  were  soon  dispelled  by 
intelligence  of  the  cutting  off  of  tails 
already  mentioned,  and  which  admit- 
ted of  no  other  interpretation  than 
"  War  to  the  Knife  I " 

Li  succeeded  Lin  as  imperial  com- 
missioner in  Kouang-Si.  The  pusil- 
lanimous Siu  was  reduced  four  de- 
grees of  rank,  which  is  something  like 
reducing  a  field-officer  to  an  cnsigncy, 
but  was  still  left  governor  of  the  two 
Kouangs.  A  very  bad  system  was 
pursued  by  the  agents  of  the  Chinese 
government — exemplified  by  the  fol- 
lowing incidents.  In  Marcli  1851, 
the  little  town  of  Lo-Ngan  was  taken 
by  the  insurgents,  who  levied  a  con- 
tribution, seized  the  contractor  of  the 
Mont  de  Piete,  or  pawning  establish- 
ment, and  fixed  his  ransom  at  1000 
taels  (about  £320).  He  paid,  and 
was  released.  Next  day  the  imperial 
troops  drove  out  the  rebels,  levied  an- 
other contribution,  and  squeezed  3000 
taels  from  the  contractor  I  This  man, 
who  was  influential  in  the  place,  and 
indignant  at  suffering  spoliation  from 
those  who  should  have  protected  him, 
harangued  the  people  in  the  public 
square.  Others  spoke  after  him,  and 
at  last  the  excited  mob  cut  off  their 
tails,  swore  that  the  reign  of  the  Tar- 
tars was  at  an  end,  and  sent  for  the 
insurgents,  who  came  in  the  night  and 
massacred  the  garrison.  Other  things 
concurred  to  induce  disaffection  among 
the  population  to  the  reigningdynasty. 
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Li  took  for  his  second  in  command  a 
ferocious  mandarin,  who,  when  gover- 
nor of  the  proyince  of  Hoa-Nan,  where 
the  ose  of  opium  was  very  prevalent, 
had  adopted  the  barbarous  practice  of 
cutting  off  the  under  lip  of  the  smokers. 
Dr  Yvan  was  in  China  at  the  time, 
and  saw  several  poor  wretches  who 
had  been  thus  mutilated,  and  whose 
aspect  was  horrible,  the  operation, 
performed  by  clumsy  executioners, 
leaving  hideous  jagged  wounds,  *^  very 
different,**  the  doctor  feelingly  and 
professionally  remarks, "  from  the  ele- 

Sant  scars  so  artfully  and  happily  pro- 
uced  by  Parisian  bistourys."  The 
nomination  of  the  cruel  Tchang  (in  his 
case,  as  in  some  others,  we  spare  the 
reader  the  labour  of  reading  his  second 
and  third  names,  which,  although  con- 
nected by  hyphens,  are  not,  as  we 
perceive  from  Dr  Yvan*s  practice, 
inseparable  from  the  first)  was  signi- 
ficant. At  the  same  period,  and  in 
one  day,  thirty- six  persons,  accused 
of  conspiring  against  the  safety  of  the 
state,  were  put  to  death  at  Canton. 
Dr  Yvan  doubts  whether  their  crimes 
were  really  political.  In  China  they 
deal  in  what  he  calls  prophylactic  jus- 
tice. The  thirty-six  executions  were 
perhaps  a  preventive  measure,  and  the 
victims  common  malefactors,  elevated 
to  the  rank  of  rebels  and  traitors. 
"They  may,  however,  have  been 
members  of  secret  societies,  which  are 
very  numerous  in  China,  and  in  those 
countries  whither  Chinese  immigrate. 
At  Singapore,  Penang,  Batavia,  Ma- 
nilla, we  have  known  numerous  adepts 
of  the  secret  societies  of  the  Empire  of 
the  Centre — a  species  of  free- masonry, 
whose  ascertained  object  is  the  de- 
thronement of  the  Mantchous. 

"  In  1845,  we  lived  for  several  days 
with  a  merchant  of  Chan-Toung,  who 
clandestinely  introduces  arms  into 
China.  He  took  ns  to  a  house  in  one 
of  the  dirtiest  and  least  reputable 
quarters  of  the  town,  and  we  ascended 
into  a  sort  of  garret.  In  that  country 
garrets  are  on  the  first  floor.  His  ob- 
ject was  to  obtain  our  estimate  of 
arms  which  some  Americans  had  sold 
him.  They  were  enormous  swords  in 
steel  scabbards.  The  heavy  blades 
were  clumsily  forged ;  but  cheap  they 
certainly  were,  having  been  delivered 
in  China  at  the  price  of  ten  francs 
a-piece.  On  our  entrance  the  Chinese 


unsheathed  one  of  these  large  blades^ 
and  uttered  loud  exclamations,  gesti- 
culating the  while  after  the  fashion  of 
the  Chinese  heroes  one  sees  painted 
upon  fans.  We  asked  him  if  it  was 
for  the  equipnaent  of  the  invincible 
tigers  he  purchased-  these  arms.  At 
the  question  he  smiled  significantly, 
and  showed  us,  by  an  expressive  ges- 
ture, the  use  intended  to  be  made  of 
them  against  the  imperial  troops. 
Perhaps  at  this  moment  the  gigantic 
weapons  are  in  the  rebels*  hands.** 

Neither  the  appointment  of  the  ter- 
rible Tchang,  the  executions  at  Can- 
ton, nor  the  mendacious  reports, 
perseveringly  circulated,  of  imperial 
triumphs,  checked  the  rebels.  On 
the  contrary,  they  replied  to  all  this 
violence  and  boasting  by  the  procla- 
mation of  an  emperor  of  their  own, 
whom  they  called  Ti^n-t^,  which 
means  Celestial  Virtue  I  He  was  in- 
vested with  the  imperial  yellow  robe, 
and,  contrary  to  Tartar  usage,  which 
forbids  the  reproduction  of  the  sove- 
reign*s  features  by  his  subjects,  his 
portrait  was  chrculated  by  thousands 
of  copies.  From  one  of  those  prints 
MM.  Callery  and  Yvan  have  taken 
the  frontispiece  of  their  volume.  The 
head-dress  and  costume  are  those  of 
the  days  of  the  Mings,  from  whom 
the  pretender*s  partisans  declare  him 
descended. 

The  proclamation  of  Ti^n-t^  may 
be  said  to  close  the  first  period  of  the 
insurrection.  Dr  Yvan  points  admir- 
ingly to  the  patient  policy  of  its  chiefs. 
For  a  whole  year  Ti6n-t6  was  kept  in 
the  background,  his  partisans  con- 
tenting themselves  with  spreading  a 
report  that  there  existed  a  descendant 
of  the  Mings.  Then  they  proclaimed, 
but  did  not  show  him  to  the  people. 
He  returned  to  a  sort  of  mysterious 
obscurity,  and  showed  himself  but  at 
long  intervals,  to  his  enthusiastic  ad- 
herents. The  rebellion  now  took  the 
character  of  a  civil  war.  The  Emperor 
Hi^n-foung,  although  deficient  in  po- 
litical judgment,  and  in  that  tact  and 
penetration  which  enable  a  sovereign 
to  make  the  best  choice  of  agents,  dis- 
played a  good  deal  of  energy ;  but  this 
was  too  apt  to  degenerate  into  vio- 
lence. He  was  certainly  not  well 
served.  Sin,  still  governor  of  the 
Eouangs,  was  unequal  to  the  difficul- 
ties that  every  day  augmented.    The 
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inhabitaats  of  two  districts  refased  (o 
pay  taxes ;  the  emperor  ordered  their 

Sonishment ;  Sia  sent  a  mandarin  to 
ring  the  ringleaders  before  him ;  the 
whole  popoiation  rose,  and  palled  the 
oflScer  ont  of  his  palanquin,  which 
they  broke  to  pieces,  its  occupant 
barely  escaping  with  life.  About  the 
aame  time  Ti^n-t^  set  a  price  of  ten 
thousand  dollars  on  Siu*s  head.  The 
placard  containing  the  announcement 
■was  affixed  to  the  north  gate  of  Can- 
ion,  just  as  Siu  was  about  to  quit  that 
<Aty  at  the  head  of  three  thousand  men, 
to  join  other  forces  directed  against 
Eouang-SL  The  viceroy  was  furious ; 
4ind  as  his  palanquin  passed  through 
€anton's  street,  preceded  by  two 
|;ong8,  and  by  a  banner  on  which  was 
uiscribed,  **  Get  out  of  the  way  and 
be  silent ;  here  is  the  imperial  com- 
missioner," he  glanced  savagely  right 
and  left,  as  if  seeking  some  one  on 
whom  to  wreak  his  vengeance.  ^*  Pre- 
aently  he  slapped  his  hand  down  upon 
the  edge  of  his  chair,  and  bade  the 
■bearers  stop.  It  was  just  opposite  the 
house  of  one  of  those  poor  artists  who 
paint  familiar  genii  and  large  family- 
pictures.  The  painter  had  hung  up 
«ome  of  his  most  remarkable  works 
•outside  his  house ;  but  strange  to  re- 
late !  in  the  midst  of  smiling  deities, 
irritated  genii,  feetless  women  flying 
along  like  birds  in  silken  vestments, 
there  was  displayed  a  decapitated 
mandarin.  The  rank  of  the  personage 
was  unmistakably  indicated  by  the 
insignia  painted  on  his  breast.  The 
^corpse  was  in  a  kneeling  position,  and 
ihe  head,  separated  from  the  trunk, 
.was  placed  beside  a  beaver-hat  bear- 
ing the  plain  button."  The  unfortn- 
«ate  artist  was  called  out  of  his  shop, 
and  kneded  trembling  in  the  dust  be- 
fore Siu^s  palanquin.  In  vain  he  pro- 
tests that  the  picture  was  painted  to 
order,  and  hung  out  to  dry :  he  was 
sent  to  the  town-prison  to  receive 
twenty  blows  of  a  bamboo  for  placing 
«uch  ill-omened  horrors  upon  the  vice- 
roy's passage,  and  Siu  went  upon  his 
way,  gloomily  impressed  by  the  double 
presage  of  the  placard  and  the  picture. 
Besides  his  three  thousand  men,  he 
had  with  him  a  host  of  mandarins, 
attendants,  executioners,  musicians, 
atandard-bearers,  and  women,  and  a 
large  sum  of  money,  which  he  added 
tOy  upon  the  marcn,  as  often  as  be 


could.  The  women  and  tiie  traaanre 
were  carried  on  men*8  ahouldersi  in 
palanqufais  and  chests.  Dr  Yvan  re- 
lates tiie  following  curious  ittddent  as 
having  occurred  upon  this  mardi  :-— 

'*  They  one  evening  reached  a  deep 
and  rapid  water-oonrse,  which  had  to 
be  crossed  over  a  bamboo  bridge. 
When  a  part  of  the  escort  had  readied 
the  farther  bank,  Siu  stopped  his  pa- 
lanquin, and  ordered  the  poc^Uea  who 
carried  the  treasure-chest  to  croas 
slowly  and  cautiously.  Theyob^ed; 
but  just  as  thev  reached  the  centre  of 
the  elastic  bridge,  a  audd«i  shock 
threw  them  and  their  load  Into  the 
water.  There  was  a  moment  of  ex* 
tremeconftision.  The  cheat  had  sank, 
the  unfortunate  coolies  were  stmgi^iag 
against  the  stream,  and  attttiag  la- 
mentable criea,  whilst  Sin,  Ainoof, 
was  breaking  his  fan  for  rage.  Lnddlj 
the  coolies  swam  like  fish,  and  easi^ 
reached  the  shore.  The  viceroy  waa 
sorely  tempted  to  bastinado  them  upon 
the  spot ;  but  he  reserved  that  pka- 
aore  for  another  day,  and  ordered  the 
poor  wretches,  who  stood  panting  and 
terrified  before  him.  Instantly  to  fish 
up  the  precious  chest,  threatentaig 
them  widi  a  terriUle  chastisement  ff 
the^  did  not  find  it.  They  stript  off 
theur  dothes  and  courageously  entered 
the  water;  skilfid  divers,  they  ex- 
plored the  river's  bed,  and,  after  many 
efforts,  succeeded  in  getting  the  heavy 
diest  ashore.  It  was  wet  and  muddy, 
but  otherwise  uninjured.  Siu  had  it 
placed  upon  the  shoulders  of  two  fresh 
coolies,  and  the  march  was  resumed. 
A  few  days  later,  on  reaching  Chao- 
Eing,  his  first  care  was  to  have  the 
diest  opened  in  his  presence;  but 
instead  of  his  golden  ingots,  he  found 
only  pebbles  and  pieces  of  lead  care- 
fully wrapped  in  silk  paper.  The 
coolies  were  audadous  robbers,  who 
had  skilfully  planned  the  exdiange. 
The  viceroy  set  all  his  police  on  foot, 
but  in  vain ;  the  thieves  had  doubt- 
less taken  refage  in  the  insurgent 
country,  where  they  and  their  l^ty 
were  safe.** 

A  Chinese  gentleman,  well-dressed, 
comdy,  and  of  intelligcmt  aspect,  has 
lately  attracted  considerable  attenticm 
in  Paris,  in  whose  streets  and  pnbUc 
places  he  has  been  frequently  seen. 
He  is  a  Mend  and  compani<m  of  M. 
Calleiy,  and  to  him  is  owing  the  &&• 
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simile  of  a  Chinese  map  inclnded  in 
the  volame  under  notice.  It  repre- 
sents those  provinces  which  the  insur- 
gents have  alreadj  traversed,  from 
the  mountains  of  Konang-Si  to  the 
city  of  Nankin,  the  ancient  capital  of 
the  Mings.  A  stream  of  red  spots, 
running  across  its  centre,  and  in  some 
places  spreading  out  wide,  indicates 
the  towns  occupied  bj  the  rebels.  The 
map  is  copied  from  one  of  the  nume- 
rous charts  published  in  China  in 
1851,  towards  the  end  of  which  jear 
the  victories  of  Ti^n-t^'s  troops  were 
BO  numerous,  and  their  progress  so 
prodigious,  that  even  the  lying  Pehin 
Gazette  ceased  to  record  imaginary 
imperial  triumphs.  It  must  not  be 
supposed,  however,  that,  in  the  case 
of  the  captured  towns,  occupation  in- 
variably implied  retention.  The  chiefs 
of  the  insurgents  heeded  not  the  stra- 
tegical importance  of  particular  places. 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  fortresses, 
into  which  the  pretender  occasionally 
retired,  they  abandoned  successively 
all  the  towns  they  took,  after  raising 
contributions  to  pay  their  troops. 
"Their  tactics,**  says  Dr  Yvan,  "  are 
those  of  the  barbarian  chiefs  who  led 
the  great  invasions  of  which  history 
has  transmitted  us  the  account.  The 
insurgents  go  straight  before  them, 
seizing,  each  day,  some  new  point, 
which  they  next  day  abandon.  Their 
intention  is  evidently  to  cut  their  way 
to  the  capital.  In  a  country  where 
the  centralising  system  prevails  so 
completely  as  in  China,  the  Mantchous 
reign  as  long  as  Pekin  is  in  their 
power ;  but  upon  the  day  on  which 
the  descendant  of  the  Mings  enters 
the  imperial  city,  the  provinces  he  has 
marched  through  and  left  unconquered 
will  acknowledge  his  right,  and  sub- 
mit themselves  to  his  authority."  In 
several  chapters  of  Dr  Yvan's  book 
we  find  amusing  examples  of  the  mili- 
tary tactics  of  these  strange  barbar- 
ians who  deem  all  others  such.  Thir- 
teen thousand  imperialists  advanced 
against  the  rebels  near  the  town  of 
Ping-Nan-Hien.  The  rebels  defended 
themselves  feebly,  and  retreated  from 
one  position  to  another.  When  this 
had  lasted  several  hours,  and  the 
weary  pursuers  were  about  to  desist, 
they  suddenly  found  themselves  in  an 
ambuscade,  entangled  in  a  bamboo 
joogle,  and  attack^  in  front  and  flank 


by  a  strong  body  of  rebels,  with  more 
than  sixty  pieced  of  artillery.  When 
General  On-lan-tai  got  back  to  his 
camp,  it  was  with  half  his  army ;  the 
remainder  had  either  been  killed,  or 
had  deserted  to  the  enemy.  Siu,  the 
valiant  viceroy,  safe  behind  the  thick 
walls  of  a  fortress,  swore  by  his  meagre 
mustaches  that  he  would  revenge  this 
rout.  "To  that  end,  he  borrowed 
from  the  ancient  history  of  the  king- 
dom of  Tai  a  stratagem  which  re- 
minds one  of  the  Trojan  horse,  and 
of  Samson's  foxes.  He  got  together 
four  thousand  buffalos,  to  whose  long 
horns  he  had  torches  fastened;  the 
drove  was  then  given  in  charge  to 
four  thousand  soldiers;  and  the  ex- 
pedition, prepared  in  the  most  pro- 
found secresy,  set  out  one  night  for 
the  rebel  camp.  It  was  anticipated 
that  each  buffalo,  thus  transformed 
into  a  fiery  chariot^  would  commit 
terrible  ravages,  kill  all  the  men  it 
could  get  at,  and  set  fire  to  the  camp. 
At  first  the  homed  battalions  met  with 
no  obstacles ;  the  insurgents,  duly  ad- 
vertised of  this  splendid  stratagem, 
suffered  them  quietly  to  advance. 
But  before  the  imperialists  reached 
the  camp,  the  enemy,  who  observed 
all  their  movements  by  favour  of  the 
splendid  illumination,  fell  upon  them 
unexpectedly,  as  they  had  so  often 
done  before,  and  the  same  scenes  of 
carnage  were  renewed.  This  man- 
cDuvre  of  Siu's  cost  the  lives  of  more 
than  two  thousand  men,  and  gives  an 
idea  of  Chinese  proficiency  in  the  art 
of  war.  Had  our  sole  knowledge  of 
the  affair  been  derived  from  the  Anglo* 
Chinese  press,  we  should  have  hesi- 
tated to  reproduce  it  here  ;  but  we 
have  had  opportunity  of  collating  the 
account  given  by  The  Friend  of  Chinc^ 
with  authentic  Chinese  documents, 
and  they  entirely  agree  in  their  nar- 
rative of  this  incredible  occurrence. 
In  the  eyes  of  the  Tartar  warriors, 
and  of  the  Chinese  themselves,  this 
comical  invention  of  Siu*s  passes  for 
a  highly  ingenious  strategical  combi- 
nation." 

Whilst  such  were  the  disasters  of 
his  armies,  and  the  progress  of  his 
foes,  what  was  the  occupation  of  his 
Imperial  Majesty,  the  Son  of  Heaven, 
Hi4n-foung  ?  Snrrounded  by  favour- 
ites and  courtiers,  he  composed  a 
poem,  whose  subject  was  the  heroic 
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exploits  of  Us  Tartar  general,  On- 
lan-tai — the  said  exploits  existing  but 
in  the  genera Ps  own  bulletins !  Ac- 
4X>rding  to  MM.  Yvan  and  Gallery, 
who  have  read  a  portion  of  the  em- 
peror's epic,  it  is  an  inflated  per- 
formance, indebted  in  every  line  to 
reminiscences  of  the  classic  authors  of 
the  Celestial  Empire  —  the  Chinese 
Homers,  the  Ariostos  of  Fekin  ;  so 
that  the  braggart  general  appropri- 
ately found  a  plagiarist  bard.  Mean- 
while Siu,  who  had  more  conf.dence 
in  golden  than  in  leaden  ammunition 
as  a  means  of  victory,  offered  ninety 
thousand  taels  (nearly  £30,000)  for 
the  heads  of  Tien-t^,  his  father,  and 
bis  mysterious  privy- councillor — that 
being,  for  each  head,  just  thrice  the 
8um  at  which  the  insurgents  had  esti- 
mated his.  But  no  heads  were  brought 
in,  and  tlie  viceroy,  weary  and  de- 
spairing, implored  permission  to  return 
to  Canton.  To  obtain  such  permis- 
sion, he  invented  an  ingenious  story, 
which  the  official  Fekin  paper  was  so 
unkind  as  to  publish.  He  represented 
to  his  master  that  the  subjects  of 
Donna  Maria  da  Gloria,  queen  of 
Portugal,  were  preparing  for  an  ex- 
pedition against  the  Celestial  Empire. 
He  converted  the  peaceable  Macaists 
into  a  band  of  pirates  ready  to  aid 
the  insurgents,  and  to  appropriate  to 
themselves  the  provinces  of  Kouang- 
Toung  and  Fo-Kien  !  With  an  em- 
peror, a  general,  and  a  viceroy,  such 
as  these  characteristic  traits  exhibit, 
Dr  Yvan  is  surely  justified  in  antici- 
pating the  early  dissolution  of  the 
Chinese  Empire.  Under  such  chiefs, 
it  is  not  surprising  when  armies  ex- 
hibit neither  discipline  nor  courage. 
In  the  autumn  of  1851,  the  insurgents, 
having  taken  three  towns,  respected 
the  lives  and  property  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. By  a  proclamation,  Ti^n-te 
exhorted  the  latter  to  remain  quietly 
where  they  were,  but  permitted  those 
who  would  not  recognise  his  autho- 
rity to  quit  the  place,  taking  with 
them  all  they  could  of  their  goods  and 
chattels.  A  considerable  number  pro- 
fited by  this  permission,  and  departed, 
laden  with  the  most  valuable  portion 
of  their  property.  They  fell  in  with 
a  body  of  imperialist  troops,  who 
stripped  them  of  every  thing,  and  killed 
those  who  resisted.  The  unfortunate 
▼iaims  of  civil  war  reproached  their 


spoilers  with  their  cowardice.  *'  Be* 
fore  the  rebels,"  they  said,  ^*  yon  are 
mice ;  it  is  only  with  ns  that  yon  are 
tigers  1 " 

From  an  early  period  of  the  rebel- 
lion, the  mandarins  endeavoured  to 
discredit  its  banner  and  partisans  by 
the  propagation  of  lying  inventions, 
some  of  which  had  the  double  aim  of  ex- 
citing the  Buddhist  population  against 
the  insurgents,  and  of  rendering  the 
Christians  more  and  more  odious  to 
the  young  emperor.  Thus  they  as- 
serted that  the  pretender  really  was  a 
descendant  of  the  Mings,  but  that  he 
was  a  Catholic,  and  that,  wherever  he 
went,  he  upset  pagodas  and  destroyed 
idols.  Others  affirmed  that  he  was  of 
the  sect  of  Chang-ti — that  is  to  say,  a 
Protestant.  Whilst  noticing  these 
statements,  Dr  Yvan  contents  himself 
with  remarking  that  the  name  of  H^n- 
te,  chosen  by  the  pretender,  is  pnrely 
pagan.  Another  manoeuvre  of  the 
mandarins  was  to  announce  that  the 
insurgents  had  declared  their  inten- 
tion, as  soon  as  they  should  have  at- 
tained to  supreme  authority,  of  driving 
the  Europeans  from  the  five  ports. 
Thus  they  thought  to  sot  the  Euro- 
peans against  the  insurrection.  But 
this  fiimsy  fabrication  was  easily  seen 
through.  Attempts  were  also  made 
to  cast  ridicule  on  the  insurgents,  by 
the  circulation  of  pamphlets  filled  witn 
incredible  anecdotes. 

"  One  of  these  satirical  productions 
relates  that  Ti6n-t^,  having  perished 
in  an  accidental  conflagration  of  his 
camp,  his  wife  had  had  his  brother  as- 
sassinated, and  had  seized  the  reins 
of  government.  But,  in  China,  petti- 
coat government  is  inadmissible,  and 
people  never  speak  but  with  horror  of 
the  Empress  On-heou,  that  Elizabeth 
of  the  East,  who  possessed  herself  of 
the  imperial  power,  and  exercised  it 
for  more  than  twenty  years.  In  this 
respect,  Chinese  prejudices  are  so  in- 
vincible that  the  name  of  Ou-heou  has 
been  effaced  from  the  list  of  the  sove- 
reigns of  the  Celestial  Empire.  For 
the  Chinese,  that  shameful  reign  never 
took  place.  The  idea  of  sovereign 
power  in  a  woman^s  hands  fills  them 
with  indignation ;  yet  they  know  that 
a  woman  reigns  over  that  western 
people  which  conquered  them,  and 
that  the  English  nation  was  never 
greater  or  more  glorious  than  under 
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tbe  role  of  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty, 
Queen  Victoria." 

The  existence  of  a  Christian  ele- 
ment or  influence  in  tbe  ranks  and 
councils  of  the  insurgents,  which  the 
mandarins  put  forward,  probably  with- 
out any  better  grounds  than  their  own 
malicious  intent,  is  traced,  at  a  later 
period,  by  MM.  Gallery  and  Yvan,  in 
a  proclamation  issued  after  several 
triumphs  won,  at  short  intervals,  by 
the  armies  of  Ti^n-te.  In  a  previous 
proclamation,  the  pretender  had  re- 
ferred, somewhat  obscurely,  to  the 
idea  of  a  federal  empire,  to  be  com- 
posed of  several  kingdoms  dependent 
on  one  chief.  This  idea  was  more 
clearly  developed  in  the  manifesto 
affixed  to  the  walls  of  the  captured 
town  of  Young- Gan-Tcheou,  and 
-signed,  not  by  Ti^n-t^,  although  he 
was  then  present,  but  by  Ti^n-kio, 
one  of  the  future  feudatory  kings,  who 
-dated  it  from  the  first  year  of  his 
reign.  It  announced,  in  plain  terms, 
the  plans  of  the  insurgents.  They 
would  combine  their  forces,  march  on 
Pekin,  and  then  divide  the  empire. 
The  whole  plan,  Dr  Yvan,  who  highly 
lauds  it,  believes  to  have  been  con- 
<ceived  and  elaborated  by  the  secret 
societies.  *^  Since  the  overthrow  of 
■the  Mings,  and  the  accession  of  the 
Mantchous,"  he  says,  ^*  those  clan- 
destine associations,  the  intellectual 
laboratory  of  declining  countries,  have 
been  constantly  active.  The  most 
cdebrated  of  them,  the  Society  of  the 
Three  Principles,  or  of  the  Triad,  is 
powerfully  organised.  In  every  part 
of  China,  and  in  all  the  countries 
where  Chinese  reside,  are  found  mem- 
bers of  this  association ;  and  the  chil- 
dren of  the  Empire  of  the  Centre 
might  say,  almost  without  exaggera- 
tion, that  when  three  of  them  are  as- 
sembled together,  the  Triad  is  amongst 
^hem." 

Bat  if  the  substance  of  Ti^n-kio's 
proclamation  is  politically  important, 
to  its  form  Dr  Yvan  assigns  immense 
6ignificance.  He  recognises  in  it  a 
new  and  regenerative  element — that 
of  Christianity.  **  Its  authors  speak  of 
decrees  of  Heaven,  They  have  proS' 
trated  themselves  before  the  Supreme 
Being ^  after  having  learned  to  adore 
»God.  They  have  striven  to  save  the 
pe&plefrom  calamities.  This  is  a  style 
^unknown  to  the  idolatrous  Chinese, 


and  foreign  to  Catholic.langnage :  to 
Protestantism  is  due  the  honour  of 
having  introduced  it  into  China ;  and 
it  appears  that  there  really  is,  amongst 
the  insurgents,  an  indigenous  Protest- 
ant, holding  a  very  high  rank,  and 
exercising  very  great  authority.  This 
Protestant  is,  it  is  stated,  a  disciple 
of  Gutzlaff,  the  last  secretary  inter- 
preter of  the  government  of  Hong- 
Kong."  Having  mentioned  Gutzlaff*s 
name,  MM.  Gallery  and  Yvan— one, 
if  not  both,  of  whom  appears  to  have 
known  him — give  some  curious  par- 
ticulars concerning  him.  They  speak 
of  him  as  an  intelligent  man,  having 
extraordinary  facility  in  learning  lan- 
guages, and  of  his  books  as  narratives 
in  which  a  little  truth  is  mingled  with 
very  agreeable  falsehoods.  Bom  in 
Pomerania,  there  was  nothing  Ger- 
man in  his  aspect ;  his  features  were 
Mongol,  and  in  his  Chinese  costume 
he  could  not  be  distinguished  from  a 
Chinese. 

*^  One  night,  during  our  residence 
in  China,  we  were  conversing  about 
him  with  the  mandarin  Pan-se-tch^n, 
who  was  a  great  friend  of  his,  and  one 
of  us  expressed  his  surprise  at  finding, 
in  a  European,  the  characteristic  signs 
of  the  Chinese  race. 

^^  ^  Nothing  is  more  natural,'  the 
mandarin,  quietly  replied  ;  ^  GntzlafiTs 
father  was  a  Fokienese  settled  in  Ger- 
many.* 

^*  This  fact  appeared  to  us  so  extra- 
ordinary that  we  should  hesitate  to 
mention  it  here,  if  Pan  had  not  affirmed 
that  he  had  it  from  M.  Gutzlaff  him- 
self." 

We  do  not  here  trace  the  progress 
of  the  Insurrection  in  China,  the  lead- 
ing events  of  whose  earlier  stages 
have,  to  a  certain  extent,  been  made 
known  to  Europeans  by  the  public 
press ;  whilst  the  details  of  its  later 
pHBriod,  and  especially  those  of  the 
siege  and  capture  of  Nankin,  had  not 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  MM.  Gal- 
lery and  Yvan  up  to  the  very  recent 
date  at  which  their  volume  went  to 
press.  We  have  preferred  to  cull 
from  this  curious  and  uncommon 
book,  traits  and  incidents  which,  al- 
though they  may  not  be  of  paramount 
importance  in  a  political  or  military 
sense,  exhibit,  as  clearly  as  could  do 
the  most  circumstantial  narrative  of 
the  war,  the  character  of  people  and 
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partiefly  and  the  probable  eventualities 
of  the  straggle.  There  exists,  it  ap- 
pears, amongst  the  Chinese — at  least 
m  certain  provinces — so  strong  a  ten- 
dency to  assist  the  insurrection,  that 
the  viceroy  of  the  two  Konangs  pub- 
lished a  decree  forbidding  the  young 
men  of  the  towns  to  form  themselves 
into  volunteer  corps.  In  this  cunning- 
ly-drawn-up  document  he  thanked 
them  for  their  zeal,  and  assured  them 
that  the  imperial  troops  amply  sufficed 
to  put  down  the  rebellion.  The  fact 
was,  experience  had  taught  him,  that, 
as  soon  as  the  volunteers  were  put 
under  the  command  of  a  military  man- 
darin, and  taken  into  the  field,  they 
deserted  to  the  enemy.  Theur  idd 
would  have  been  welcome,  could  it 
have  been  relied  upon ;  for,  at  the 
very  time  the  decree  was  issued,  the 
imperialists  were  enduring  daily  de- 
feats, whilst  the  insurgents,  who  every- 
where appropriated  public  money,  but 
respected  private  property,  daily  ac- 
quired fresh  partisans. 

In  the  month  of  September  1852, 
T1^n-t^,  with  all  his  court,  and  with 
his  body-guard,  which  never  quits 
him,  took  up  his  quarters  at  a  town 
within  a  few  leagues  of  the  wily  and 
prudent  Viceroy  Sin.  This  person- 
age is  the  most  amusing  of  all  the 
strange  characters  we  meet  with  in 
Dr  Yvan's  pages.  Crirfty,  cowardly, 
and  particularly  careful  of  bis  person, 
he  is  a  type  of  the  Chinese,  as  Euro- 
peans understand  thatnation,  of  which, 
however,  Dr  Yvan  leads  us  to  believe 
that  we  have  but  an  imperfect  notion. 
A  short  time  before  he  found  himself 
in  the  perilous  proximity  of  the  insur- 
gent leader,  Slu  had  been  at  his  old 
tricks,  trying  to  impose  upon  his 
countrymen.  Having  caught  a  petty 
chief  of  the  rebels,  he  ticketed  him 
Ticn-t^,  and  sent  him  to  Pekin  in  an 
iron  cage.  The  official  gazette  pub- 
lished the  capital  sentence  pronounced 
upon  him,  which,  according  to  Chinese 
custom,  was  preceded  by  the  crimi- 
nars  confession.  This  was  a  long 
document,  drawn  up,  doubtless,  bv 
some  Pekin  man  of  letters,  in  which 
the  spurious  Ti6n-t^  acknowledged 
his  delinquencies,  and  attributed  the 
insurrection  especially  to  a  secret  so- 
ciety founded  by  Gntzlaff,  the  Chang- 
Ti,  or  Protestant.  Here  was  evident 
the  perfidious  intention  of  the  exdn- 


sionist  party  to  bring  the  Christians 
into  discredit.  The  execution  of  the 
sham  Ti6n-t6  was  still  the  leading 
topic  of  discussion  at  Pekin,  when 
news  came  that  the  real  pretender 
was  still  alive  and  active  in  the 
mountains  of  Eouang-Si,  whence  he 
exercised  his  occult  influence,  and  ob- 
served the  progress  of  the  revolt. 
When  his  pretended  captor,  Siu,  found 
himself  in  his  immediate  vicinity,  he 
made  no  attempt  to  capture  him  in 
reality ;  and  soon  afterwards  (in 
January  of  the  present  year^  that 
officer  fell  into  disgrace  with  his  so- 
vereign, owing  to  the  disasters  that 
occurred  under  his  government.  He 
was  deprived  of  his  vice- royalty,  and 
of  his  peacock's  feather  with  two  eyes. 
Shortly  after  the  appearance  of  this 
decree  in  the  Pekin  Gazette^  a  mel- 
ancholy report  was  circulated  at  Can- 
ton ;  Sin,  it  was  affirmed,  driven  to 
despair  by  his  disgrace,  had  poisoned 
himself.  When  the  cuxumstances  of 
the  act  came  to  be  known,  the  minds 
of  his  anxious  friends  were  consider- 
ably relieved.  He  had  poisoned  him- 
self with  gold-leaf. 

'*  The  science  of  toxicology  is  abont 
on  a  par,  in  China,  with  the  military 
knowledge  of  the  generals  of  the  im- 
perial army.  When  a  great  personage 
wishes  to  put  himself  to  death,  he 
takes  an  ounce  of  gold  leaf,  rolls  It 
into  a  ball,  and  swallows  the  valuable 
pill.  According  to  the  physiologists 
of  the  Celestial  Empire,  these  balls, 
once  in  the  stomach, unroll  themselves^ 
and  adhere  to  the  whole  interior  of 
the  organ,  like  paper  on  a  wall.  The 
stomach,  thus  gilt,  ceases  to  act,  and 
the  unhappy  mandarin  dies  suffocated, 
after  a  few  hours'  somnolency  —  a 
mode  of  suicide  which  we  recommend 
to  despairing  sybarites." 

The  year  1852  closed  as  disastrously 
as  it  had  begun.  Throughout  its 
whole  course,  the  imperialists— or,  to 
speak  more  correctly,  the  troops  of 
the  Tartar  dynasty,  since  there  are 
now  two  emperors  in  the  field — had 
been  invariably  worsted,  and  the  in- 
surrection had  spread  far  and  wide. 
Stringent  measures  were  adopted  by 
Hi^n-foung;  his  generals  were  waraed 
that  defeat  would  be  promptly  followed 
by  their  degradation,  and  even  by  the 
loss  of  their  heads:  Victory  or  Death 
was  the  motto  they  literally  and  com- 
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pnlflorily  assumed.  Another  evil  wm 
soon  added  to  the  manj  that  assailed 
the  vonng  emperor.  The  imperial 
finances  were  cxbansted;  the  Celestial 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  declared 
his  peniin%  and  denounced  the  man- 
darins who  nominally  commanded  in 
the  insurgent  provinces,  'fhej  would 
render  no  account  of  their  steward- 
ship ;  not  a  copper  was  to  be  got  from 
them— that  was  hardly  to  be  expected 
— bat  they  sent  in  fabulous  **  states  " 
of  the  tro<»p3  under  their  command, 
and  demanded  enormous  sums  where- 
with to  carry  on  the  war.  In  this 
emer^ncy,  the  means  proposed,  and 
those  resorted  to,  to  raise  the  wind, 
transcend  belief.  No  desperate  pro- 
digal, reckless  of  reputation,  ever 
adopted  more  shameless  expedients 
to  replenish  bis  purse.  A  mandarin 
proposed  an  opium  monopoly.  A 
similar  proposal,  under  the  reign  of 
Tao-Kouiing,  cost  a  minister  his 
place,  and  was  near  costing  him  his 
life.  Times  are  changed  ;  Hien- 
foang,  less  scrupulous,  and  notwith- 
stantlin;;  his  aversion  to  opinm- 
smokers,  was  giving  to  the  project,  at 
the  date  of  the  list  advices,  his  serious 
considtTation.  Meanwhile,  the  offi- 
cial new.^pnper  published  (12th  No- 
vember iN'c*)  a  di>cument,  comprising 
twenty- three  articles,  in  which  every- 
thing was  put  up  for  sale — titles, 
Jndge.ohips,  peacocks*  feathers,  man- 
darins* bntton.4,  exemptions  from  ser- 
vice, promotions  in  the  army.  In 
this  publication,  a  casual  reference 
being  made  to  the  English,  they  wore 
still  treated  as  barbarians:  but,  five 
month*!  later  (on  the  16th  March 
last),  when  the  insurgents  were  before 
Nankin,  and  likely  soon  to  be  within 
it,  C*elesti.il  pride  was  so  far  hnmbled 
that  we  find  the  authorities  earnestly 
and  fi'spectfully  supplicating  Chris- 
tian <iU(V(Mir.  in  a  circular  addresse<l 
to  all  thi>  re]tresentatives  of  civilised 
Datiun<.  re.-*ident  in  those  Chinese 
ports  open  to  European  commerce, 
an4l  espooi.illy  to  the  consuls  of  (Ireat 
Britain  and  the  United  States.  For 
*M>arli:irian5**  was  fiOw  snlistituted 
'*  your  ;:reat  and  honourable  nation.** 
To  surh  an  extent  are  carrie<l  Chinese 
vanity  and  conceit,  that,  Dr  Yvan 
as-^ure:*  us,  if  the  demand  for  aid  were 
complied  with  by  the  English  and 
American  plenipotentiaries,  the  Son 
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of  Heaven  would  instantly  perraade 
himself  that  those  Western  people 
rank  amongst  his  tributaries,  and 
wonid  very  probably  issue  a  proclama- 
tion announcing  that  his  troops  had 
subdued  the  rebels,  aided  by  nations 
who  had  lately  made  their  submission, 
and  who  had  conducted  themselves 
faithfhily  in  those  circumstances. 

Meanwhile,  the  insurgents  em  ployed 
much  more  straightforward  and  satis- 
fiictory  means  of  filling  their  treasury 
than  those  resorted  to  in  extremity  of 
distress  by  the  Mantchou  emperor.  In 
the  month  of  February  last  they  cap- 
tured Ou-Tchang-Fou,  a  rich  city  of 
fonr  hundred  thousand  inhabitants, 
the  capital  of  the  province  of  Ilou-F^. 
A  friend  of  MM.  Yvan  and  Callery,  an 
intrepid  traveller,  gave  them  a  glow- 
ing description  of  this  city,  situated 
upon  the  right  bank  of  the  Yang-Tze- 
Kiang,  or  &>n  of  the  Ocean — an  enor- 
mous river,  in  whose  waters  porpoises 
disport  themselves  as  in  the  open  sea, 
and  which  allows  the  ascent  of  ships 
of  the  largest  bnrthen.  Five  or  six 
thousand  (and  Dr  Yvan*s  friend  ex- 
pressly disclaims  exaggeration)  are  the 
number  of  the  junks  usually  at  anchor 
before  Ou-Tchang.  The  f>crson  re- 
ferred to  saw  upwards  of  a  thousand 
laden  with  salt  alone,  and  the  town  is 
an  immense  depot  of  China  produce 
and  of  European  and  American  ma- 
nufactures. Chinese  junks  are  the 
noisiest  vessels  that  tloat ;  their  crews 
are  continually  beating  gongs  and 
lettinfT  ofi*  fireworks.  The  quiet  of 
Ou-Tchang  may  be  imagined.  It 
was  on  the  occasion  of  the  capture  of 
this  wealthy  and  important  city  that 
poor  Siu  was  deprived  of  his  peacock** 
feather  and  driven  to  internal  gild- 
ing. **Tbo  troubles  of  the  sooth," 
said  the  emperor  in  his  proclamation, 
"  leave  us  no  rest  by  night,  and  take 
away  our  appetite.** 

The  fourteenth  chapter  of  Vlnmr' 
rection  en  Chime  is  chiefly  occnpied  by 
a  description  of  the  five  feudatory 
kings  appointed  by  Tien -t 4*  (one  of 
whom  takes  the  title  of  the  Great  i'a- 
dficator,  whilst  the  fonr  others  are 
known  as  Kings  of  the  North,  South, 
East,  and  West),  of  the  Pretender's 
ministers,  of  the  dress  and  official  in- 
signia of  the  various  dignitaries,  and 
of  the  organisation  of  the  insurgent 
army,  which  is  regular  and  perfect. 
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It  also  comprises  a  proclamation,  ex- 
horting the  people  to  rise  in  arms 
against  their  tyrannical  goyemment, 
and  whose  exalted  and  metaphorical 
fityle  may  be  judged  of  by  a  single 
short  extract.  *^  How  is  it  that  yon, 
Tartars,  do  not  yet  understand  that  it 
is  time  to  gather  np  yonr  scattered 
bones,  and  to  light  slices  of  bacon  to 
serve  as  signals  to  yonr  terror  ?"  Not- 
withstanding snch  eccentricities  of 
expression,  which  may  possibly  be 
heightened  by  extreme  literalness  of 
translation,  the  docnment  has  its  im- 
portance, especially  by  reason  of  a 
tendency  to  Christianity  traced  by 
BiM.  Gallery  and  Yvan  in  the  com- 
mencement of  one  of  its  paragraphs. 
"  We  adore  respectfully  the  Snpreme 
Lord,"  says  Tifen-t^,  "  in  order  to  ob- 
tain His  protection  for  the  people." 
The  descendant  of  the  Mings  was  now 
in  full  march  for  the  city  which,  nnder 
the  ancient  dynasty  he  assumes  to 
represent,  and  proposes  to  restore,  was 
the  capital  of  all  China.  With  a  for- 
midable fleet  and  an  army  of  fifty 
thousand  men,  the  five  kings  appeared 
before  Nankin. 

^^This  city,  which  contains  more 
than  half  a  million  of  inhabitants,  has 
thrice  the  circumference  of  Paris ;  but 
amidst  its  deserted  streets  are  found 
large  spaces  tnmed  up  by  the  plough, 
and  the  grass  grows  upon  the  quays, 
to  which  a  triple  line  of  shipping  was 
formerly  moored.  It  is  situated  in 
an  immense  plain,  furrowed  by  canals 
as  numerous  as  those  which  traverse 
the  human  body.  Its  fertile  district 
is  a  net- work  of  rivulets  and  of  navi- 
gable water- courses,  fringed  with  wil- 
lows and  bamboos.  In  the  province 
of  Nankin  grows  the  yellowish  cotton 
from  which  is  made  the  cloth  exported 
thence  in  enormous  quantities ;  there 
also  is  reaped  the  greater  part  of  all 
the  rice  consumed  in  the  empire.  The 
Kiang-Nan,  or  province  of  Nankin,  is 
the  richest  gem  in  the  diadem  of  the 
Son  of  Heaven.  Nothing  in  old  Europe 
can  give  an  idea  of  its  fmitfulness — 
neither  the  plains  of  Bcaucc,  nor  those 
of  Lombardy,  nor  even  opulent  Flan- 
ders. Twice  a-year  its  fields  are 
covered  with  crops,  and  they  yield 
fruit  and  vegetables  uninterruptedly. 
.  .  .  We  have  had  the  happiness 
to  sit  in  the  shadow  of  the  orchards 


which  fringe  the  On-Soung,  one  of 
the  numerous  veins  that  fertilise  the 
province  of  Kiang-Nan.  There  we 
have  gathered  with  our  own  hands  the 
fleshy  jujube,  which  travellers  have 
often  mistaken  for  the  date ;  the  pome- 
granate, with  its  transparent  grains ; 
monstrous  peaches,  beside  which  the 
finest  produced  at  Montreuil  seem  but 
wild  fruit,  and  the  diospyros  as  large 
as  a  tomata.  We  have  seen  the 
scarlet  pheasant  and  his  brother  of 
the  pearl-tmted  plumage  running  im 
the  fields.  This  province  contains 
thirty-eight  millions  of  inhabitants. 

^^  To  a  Chinese  nothing  is  beautiful, 
good,  graceful,  elegant,  or  tasteful,  but 
what  comes  from  Nankin  or  from 
Sou-Tcheou-Fou.  Wedded  to  rou- 
tine, we  have  but  one  city  which  sets 
the  fashions ;  the  Chinese  have  two. 
The  fashionables  of  the  Celestial  Em- 
pire are  divided  into  two  schools,  one 
of  which  holds  by  Nankin,  the  other 
by  Sou-Tcheou-Fou.  It  is  still  doubt- 
fril  which  of  the  two  will  carry  the 
day.  As  to  Pekin,  the  centre  of  gor- 
emment,  it  has  no  weight  in  matters 
of  pleasure  and  taste ;  it  has  the  mo- 
nopoly of  ennui.  In  Nankin  reside  the 
men  of  letters  and  learning,  the  dancers, 
painters,  archaeologists,  jugglers,  phy- 
sicians, poets,  and  celebrated  courte- 
sans. In  that  charming  city  are  held 
schools  of  science,  art,  and  pleasure ; 
for  pleasure  is,  in  that  country,  both 
an  art  and  a  science." 

With  this  interesting  extract  we 
shall  conclude  our  article,  after  quot- 
ing a  significant  passage  from  a  short 
proclamation  which  Ti^n-t6'8  agents 
have  lately  circulated : 

'*  As  to  those  stupid  priests  of 
Bouddha,  and  those  jugglers  of  Tao- 
se,"  it  says,  "they  shall  all  be  re- 
pressed, and  their  temples  and  thehr 
monasteries  shall  be  demolished,  as  well 
as  those  of  all  the  other  corrupt  sects." 

MM.  Gallery  and  Yvan  anxiously 
speculate  as  to  who  are  designated  by 
the  words  other  corrupt  sects.  Was 
the  proclamation  drawn  np  by  a  dis- 
ciple of  Confucius,  or  by  a  member  of 
GutzlafTs  Chinese  Union  ?  They  ad- 
mit that  for  the  present  it  is  impos- 
sible to  answer  the  question. 

But  Ti6n-t6's  banner  waves  over 
Nankin,  and  the  riddle  may  soon  be 
solved. 
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PART    VIII.  —  CHAPTEB    ZXXTII. 


Between  the  Tillage  of  Lanscote 
find  the  Heronry  a  side-road  branched 
off,  leading  also  to  Doddington.  At 
thdr  junction  the  two  roads  bounded 
an  abrnpt  rocky  chasm,  containing  a 
black  gloomy  pool  of  unknown  depth ; 
known  to  the  neighbourhood  as  the 
Mine  Pool.  A  speculator  had  dng  it 
many  years  before,  in  expectation  of 
being  richly  rewarded  by  the  mineral 
treasures  supposed  to  exist  there,  and 
had  continued  the  enterprise  till  the 
miners  reached  a  great  depth,  when 
the  water  rose  too  rapidly  to  be  kept 
under,  and  the  work  was  abandon^. 
A  few  low  bushes  fringed  the  edge  of 
it,  besides  which  a  dilapidated  railing 
fenced  it  from  the  road.  It  formed  a 
grim  feature  as  it  appeared  unexpect- 
•edly  yawning  beside  the  green  and 
flowery  lane,  and  suggested  ideas 
altogether  incongruous  with  the  smil- 
ing, peaceful  character  of  the  surround- 
ing landscape. 

On  the  morning  after  Bagot*8  inter- 
▼iew  with  Mr  Holmes,  as  related  in 
the  last  chapter,  Fillett  and  Julius 
were  coming  down  the  lane  towards 
Lanscote.  They  were  often  sent  out 
Ibr  a  morning  walk,  and  had  been 
easily  induced  to  choose  this  road  by 
the  Colonel,  who  had  promised  Julius 
a  ride  on  the  front  of  his  saddle  if  he 
wonld  come  towards  the  village. 

In  these  walks  Julius  was  accus- 
tomed to  Impart,  for  the  benefit  of 
Kitty,  most  of  the  information  collect- 
ed from  his  yarious  instructors.  He 
wonld  tell  her  of  distant  countries 
which  his  mamma  had  described  to 
him— of  pictures  of  foreign  people  and 
animals  drawn  for  him  by  Orelia— of 
fairy  tales  told  him  by  Rosa — of  scraps 
of  botanical  rudiments  communicated 
to  him  by  the  Curate.  And  being  a 
sharp-witted  little  fellow,  with  a  won- 
derful memory,  he  seldom  failed  to 
command  Kitty^s  admiration  and  ap- 
plause. There  were  few  branches  of 
natural  or  metaphysical  science  whic^ 
he  had  not  treated  of  in  this  way.  He 
had  explained  to  her  all  about  thun- 
derbolts —  he  had  destroyed  for  ever 
her  faith  in  will-o*-the- wisps,  leaving 


instead  a  mere  matter-of-£act,  nnin- 
teresting  ignis  Jaiuuit — ^he  had  sound- 
ed her  belief  in  witchcraft — he  had 
pat  questions  respecting  the  nature 
and  habits  of  ghosts  which  she  was 
wholly  unable  to  solve :  ^*  Bless  the 
child,^'  Kitty  wonld  say, ''  it's  as  good 
as  a  play  to  hear  him." 

Julius,  hovering  round  Kitty,  and 
chatting  with  her,  frequently  looked 
anxiously  about  to  see  if  his  Uncle 
Bag  were  coming,  that  he  might  claim 
the  promised  ride.  When  they  ar- 
rived near  the  Mine  Pool,  down  into 
the  depths  of  which  he  was  fond  of 
gazing  with  a  child's  awe,  the  Colonel 
suddenly  met  them  coming  on  horse- 
back np  the  road.  Julius,  clamorous 
to  be  lifted  up,  ran  towards  him ;  but 
Bagot  called  out  that  he  was  riding 
home  for  something  he  had  forgotten, 
and  would  speedily  overtake  him.  He 
passed  them,  and  trotted  on  to  where 
the  road  made  a  bend.  There  he 
suddenly  pulled  np,  and  called  to 
Satty  to  leave  the  boy  for  a  minute 
and  come  up— that  he  wanted  to  speak 
to  her. 

Fillett  obeyed,  tripped  np  to  the 
horse's  side,  and  walked  beside  the 
Colonel,  who  proceeded  onward  at  a 
slow  pace,  talking  of  the  old  affair  of 
Dubbley  and  her  ladyship,  and  pre- 
tending to  have  some  fresh  matter  of 
the  kind  in  his  head.  Kitty  noticed 
that  his  manner  was  odd  and  nervous, 
and  his  language  incoherent,  and 
before  she  could  at  all  deariy  perceive 
what  it  was  he  wanted  to  tell  her,  he 
released  her  and  trotted  onward  to  the 
Heronry,  while  she  hastened  to  r^oin 
her  yonng  charge. 

Julius  was  not  in  the  spot  where 
she  had  left  him,  and  Fillett  ran 
breathlessly  down  the  road,  calling 
him  by  name.  Reaching  a  point  where 
she  could  see  a  long  way  down  the 
path,  and  finding  he  was  not  in  sight, 
she  retraced  her  steps,  alternately 
calling  him  alond  and  muttering  to 
herself  what  a  plagney  child  he  was. 
She  looked  behmd  every  bnsh  as  she 
came  along,  and  on  again  reaching 
the  Mine  rool  looked  anxionsly  over 
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the  fence.  Some  object  hnog  in  the 
bnahes  a  few  yards  from  where  she 
stood,  jast  below  a  broken  part  of  the 
fence ;  she  hastened  to  the  spot  and 
looked  down — it  was  Jnlej's  hat. 

Clasping  her  hands  together  with  a 
lond  shriek^  poor  Kittj^s  ejes  wan- 
dered round  in  every  direction  in 
search  of  some  gleam  of  comfort ; — in 
search  of  some  one  to  help  her,  under 
the  bnrden  of  this  terrible  discovery. 
No  one  was  in  sight ;  only  she  saw  a 
yellow  caravan  going  np  the  other 
road  to  Doddington,  at  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  off.  She  would  have  run  after 
it  shrieking  to  the  driver  to  stop;  but 
her  limbs  and  voice  alike  faU^  her^ 
and  poor  Kitty  sunk  down  moaning 
on  the  ground.  "  What  shall  I  say  to 
my  lady  ?  '*  gasped  Flllett 

Lady  Lee  was  sitting  in  the  library 
dressed  for  a  walk,  and  waiting  for 
her  two  friends  who  were  getting 
ready  to  accompany  her,  when  she 
heard  a  great  commotion  in  the  ser- 
vants* ball  and  rung  the  bell  to  ask 
the  reason.  It  was  slowly  answered 
by  a  footman,  who  entered  with  a 
perturbed  aspect,  and  said  the  noise 
was  caused  by  Fillett,  who  was  in 
hysterics.  Lady  Lee  asked  what  had 
cansed  her  disorder,  but  the  man 
looked  confused,  and  stammered  in 


his  reply.  Before  she  conld  make 
any  further  inquiries,  Fillett  herself 
rushed  frantically  into  the  room,  and 
threw  herself  down  before  Lady  Lee. 
"O,  my  lady,  my  lady  I"  sobbed 
Fillett. 

''  What  ails  the  girl  ?  "  asked  Lady 
Lee,  looking  down  at  her  with  aa 
astonished  air. 

Fillett  tried  to  answer,  but  nothing 
was  distinguishable  except  that  '^  in- 
deed it  wasn't  her  fault."  At  this 
moment  a  whispering  at  the  door 
cansed  Lady  Lee  to  look  up,  and  she 
saw  that  the  servants  were  gathered 
there,  peering  fearfhlly  in.  Rising  up 
she  grasped  Kitty's  shoulder,  and 
shook  her,  fidtering  out,  ''  Speak, 
girll" 

Fillett  seized  her  mbtress's  dress, 
and  again  tried  to  tell  her  tale.  In 
the  midst  of  her  sobs  and  exclama- 
tions, the  words  ^*  Master  Juley,"  and 
^'  the  Mine  Pool,"  alone  were  heard ; 
but  thus  coupled  they  were  enough. 

Kitty,  not  daring  to  look  op, 
fancied  she  felt  her  ladyship  pulling 
away  her  dress  from  her  grasp,  and 
clutched  it  more  firmly.  At  the  same 
moment  there  was  a  rush  of  servants 
from  the  door— the  dress  that  Fillett 
hdd  gave  way  with  a  loud  rending— 
and  Lady  Lee  fell  senseless  to  the 
ground. 


CHAPTEa   ZXXTIII. 


Until  they  lost  him,  they  did  not 
fully  know  the  importance  of  Julius 
in  the  household.  He  was  a  very 
limb  loot  off.  To  miss  his  tiny  step 
at  the  door,  his  chubby  face  at  their 
knees,  his  ringing  voice  about  the 
rooms  and  corridors,  made  all  appear 
very  desolate  at  the  Heronry.  Though 
there  had  been  no  funeral,  no  room 
made  dismal  for  ever  by  the  presence 
of  his  coflBn,  and  though  there  was  no 
little  green  grave  in  the  churchyard, 
vet  the  house  seemed  a  tomb  haunted 
by  the  dim  shadow  of  his  form,  and 
saddened  by  the  echoes  of  his  voice. 

Every  endeavour  was  made  to  re- 
cover the  poor  child's  body.  The 
Mine  Pool  was  searched  and  dragged 
— It  was  even  proposed  to  pump  it 
diy ;  but  the  nnmerous  crannies  and 
recesses  that  lurked  in  its  gloomy 
depths  precluded  mnch  prospect  of 


success,  though  the  attempts  were 
still  persisted  in  after  all  hope  was 
relinquished. 

Lady  Lee's  grief  was  of  that  silent 
sort  which  does  not  encourage  at- 
tempts to  console  the  monmer.  She 
did  not  talk  about  her  boy ;  she  was 
not  often  observed  to  weep  —  but, 
whenever  any  stray  relic  brought  the 
poor  child  strongly  before  her  mind's 
eye,  she  might  be  seen  gazing  at  it 
with  woeful  earnestness,  while  her 
imagination  "stuffed  out  his  vacant 
garments  with  his  form."  Rosa,  ob- 
serving this,  stealthily  removed,  one 
by  one,  all  the  objects  most  likelv  to 
recall  his  image,  and  conveyed  them 
to  her  own  chamber;  and  she  and 
Orelia  avoided,  so  far  as  might  be, 
while  in  Lady  Lee's  presence,  all  allu- 
sions  to  their  little  lost  fncnd.  But 
in  their  own  room  at  night  they  woold 
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talk  about  him  for  hours,  cry  them- 
selves to  sleep,  and  recover  him  In 
their  dreams.  A  large  closet  in  their 
apartment  was  sacred  to  his  memory; 
his  clothes,  his  rocking-horse,  his 
trumpet,  his  musket,  his  box  of  domi- 
noes, and  a  variety  of  other  peaceful 
and  warlike  implements  were  stored 
there,  and  served  vividly  to  recall  the 
image  of  their  late  owner. 

ILossLi  waking  in  the  morning  with 
her  face  all  swoln  with  crying,  would 
hidulge  her  grief  with  occasional 
peeps  into  the  cupboard  at  these  me- 
lancholy relics ;  while  Orelia,  a  more 
austere  mourner,  sat  silent  under  the 
hands  of  Fillett,  whose  sadness  was 
of  an  infectious  and  obtrusive  nature. 
Edtty  would  sniff,  sigh,  compress  her 
nnder-lip  witlT  her  teeth,  and  glance 
sideways  through  her  red,  watery 
eyes  at  the  sympathetic  Rosa. 

**  I  dreamt  of  dear  Juley  again  last 
night,  Orelia,"  Rosa  would  say. 

"  Oh,  Miss  Rosa,  so  did  I,"  Fillett 
would  break  in,  eager  to  give  audible 
vent  to  her  sorrow,  "  and  so  did 
Martha.  Martha  says  she  saw  him 
like  an  angel ;  but  I  dreamed  that  I 
saw  him  galloping  away  upon  Colonel 
Lee*s  horse,  and  that  I  called  and 
called,  *  Master  Juley  I  *  says  I,  the 
same  as  if  it  had  been  real,  *  come  to 
Kitty !  *  but  he  never  looked  back. 
And  the  butler  dreamed  the  night 
before  last  he  was  drawing  a  bottle  of 
port,  and  just  as  he  was  going  to  stick 
m  the  corkscrew,  he  saw  the  cork  was 
in  the  likeness  of  Master  Juley,  and 
he  woke  up  all  of  a  cold  shiver." 

Conversations  on  this  subject  did 
not  tend  to  cheer  the  young  ladies* 
countenances  before  they  met  Lady 
Lee  at  the  breakfast- table.  On  their 
way  down  stairs  they  would  form  the 
sternest  resolutions  (generally  origi- 
nating with  Orelia,  and  assented  to 
by  Rosa),  as  to  their  self-command, 
and  exertions  to  be  cheerful  in  the 
presence  of  their  still  more  afflicted 
fiiend.  They  would  walk  up  and  kiss 
her  pale,  mournful  face,  feeling  their 
stoicism  sorely  tried  the  while,  and 
sitting  down  to  table  would  try  to  get 
up  a  little  conversation;  till  Rosa 
would  suddenly  sob  and  choke  in  her 
iN'eakfast  cup,  and  there  was  an  end 
of  the  attempt. 

This  melancholy  state  of  things  was 
not  confined  to  the  drawing-room.  A 


dismal  hush  pervaded  the  household, 
and  the  servants  went  about  their 
avocations  with  slow  steps  and  whis- 
pered voices.  They  took  a  strange 
pleasure,  too,  in  assembling  together 
at  night,  and  remembering  warnings 
and  omens  which  were  supposed  to 
have  foreshadowed  the  mournful  fate 
of  the  poor  little  baronet.  Exactly 
a  week  before  the  event,  the  cook  had 
been  woke  while  dozing  before  the 
kitchen-fire  after  supper,  by  a  voice 
calling  her  name  three  times,  and 
when  she  looked  round  there  was  no- 
body there.  The  very  day  month 
before  his  loss,  the  housekeeper  dis- 
tinctly remembered  to  have  dreamt  of 
her  grandmother,  then  deceased  about 
half  a  century,  who  had  appeared  to 
her  in  a  lavender  gown  trimmed  with 
crape,  and  black  mittens,  and  she  had 
said  the  next  morning  that  she  was 
sure  something  would  happen ;  in  sup- 
port of  which  prophecy  she  appealed 
to  Mr  Short  the  butler,  who  confirmed 
the  same,  and  added,  on  his  own  ac- 
count, that  an  evening  or  two  after- 
wards he  had  heard  a  strange  noise 
in  the  cellar,  which  might  have  been 
rats,  but  he  didn^t  thhik  it  was. 

The  sight  of  Fillett,  so  intimately 
connected  with  the  memory  and  the 
fate  of  her  lost  child,  was  naturally 
painful  to  Lady  Lee,  and  Kitty,  per- 
ceiving this  to  be  the  case,  wisely  kept 
out  of  her  way,  devoting  herself  en- 
tirely to  the  young  ladies.  Self- 
reproach  greatly  increased  the  sharp- 
ness of  Kitty's  sorrow  for  poor  Julius ; 
she  accused  herself  of  having,  by  her 
negligence,  contributed  to  the  un- 
happy catastrophe.  She  fancied,  too, 
that  she  could  read  similar  reproach 
in  the  behaviour  of  her  fellow-servants 
towards  her ;  with  the  exception, 
however,  of  Noble,  who,  melted  at 
the  sight  of  her  melancholy,  and  for- 
getting all  his  previous  causes  of 
jealous  resentment,  was  assiduous  in 
his  efforts  to  console  her. 

^^  Come,"  said  Harry,  meeting  her 
near  the  stables  one  evening — ^^  come, 
cheer  up.  Why,  you  ain't  like  the 
same  girl.  Anybody  would  think  you 
had  kUled  the  poor  boy." 

''  I  feel  as  if  I  had,  Noble,''  said 
Kitty,  with  pious  austerity. 

^*  But  you  shouldn't  think  so  much 
about  it,  you  know,"  replied  her  com- 
forter.    ^'It  can't  be  helped  now*. 
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Yon^re  crying  of  joar  eyes  out,  and 
thej  ain't  a  quarter  so  bright  as  what 
they  was." 

^'  Ho,  don't  talk  to  me  of  heyes," 
said  Kitty,  at  the  same  time  flashing 
at  him  a  glance  from  the  corners  of 
the  organs  in  question.  ^^  This  is  no 
time  for  sach  vanities.  We  ought  to 
think  of  our  souls,  Noble." 

Noble  appeared  to  be  thinking  just 
then  less  of  souls  than  of  bodies,  for 
in  his  anxiety  to  comfort  her  he  had 
passed  his  arm  round  her  waist. 

"  Noble,  I  wonder  at  you  I "  ex- 
claimed Kitty,  drawmg  away  from 
him  with  a  reproving  glance.  ^^  After 
the  warning  weVe  all  had,  such  con- 
duct is  enough  to  call  down  a  judg- 
ment upon  us.  Tm  all  of  a  tnmble 
at  the  thoughts  of  what  will  become 
of  you,  if  you  don't  repent." 

Perhaps  Harry  may  be  excused  for 
not  seeing  any  immediate  connection 
between  the  decease  of  his  young 
master  and  the  necessity  of  himself 
becoming  an  ascetic.  But  Kitty,  in 
the  excess  of  her  penitence,  from 
being  as  lively  and  coquettish  a  wait- 
ing-maid as  could  be  found  anywhere 
off  the  stage,  suddenly  became  a  kind 
of  Puritan.  It  happened  that  at  this 
time  the  members  of  a  religious  sect, 
very  numerous  in  Doddington,  having 
been  suddenly  seized  with  an  access 
of  religious  zeal,  held  almost  nightly 
what  they  termed  **  revivals  "—meet- 
ings where  inspired  brethren  poured 
forth  their  souls  in  extempore  prayer ; 
and  those  who  were  not  fortunate 
enough  to  obtain  possession  of  the 
platform  indemnified  themselves  by 
torrents  of  pious  ejaculations,  which 
well- nigh  drowned  the  voice  of  the 
principal  orator.  There  is  something 
attractive  to  the  plebeian  imagination 
in  the  idea  of  taking  heaven  by  storm : 
the  clamour,  excitement,  and  eclai 
attending  a  public  conversion  had 
caused  the  ranks  of  these  uproarious 
devotees  to  be  recruited  by  many  of 
their  hearers,  for  the  most  part  sus- 
ceptible females ;  and  Kitty,  going  to 
attend  these  meetings  under  the  escort 
of  Mr  Noble  (who,  with  profound 
hypocrisy,  affected  a  leanmg  towards 
Methodism  as  sooo  as  he  perceived 
Miss  Fillett's  bias  in  that  direction), 
was  converted  the  very  first  night. 
The  grocer  whose  lodgings  Oates  and 
fimoe  oocai^ed  was  the  preacher  on 


this  occasion,  and  his  eloquence  was 
so  fervid  and  effective  that,  coupled 
with  the  heat  of  the  place,  it  threw 
Kitty  into  hysterics.  At  the  sight  of 
so  fair  a  penitent  in  this  con£tlon, 
many  brethren  of  great  sanctity  has- 
tened to  her  assistance,  and  questioned' 
her  so  earnestly  and  affectionately  as 
to  her  spiritual  feelings,  some  of  them 
even  embracing  her  in  the  excess  of 
their  joy  at  seeing  this  good-looking 
brand  snatched  from  ^e  burning, 
that  Mr  Noble,  conceiving  (errone- 
ously no  doubt)  that  they  were  some- 
what trenching  on  his  prerogative, 
interfered,  and  conveyed  her  from  the 
scene.  After  this,  Kitty  became  a 
regular  attendant  at  the  revivals,  and 
her  demeanour  grew  more  serious  than 
ever,  insomuch  that  Mr  Dubbley, 
ignorant  of  this  change  in  her  senti- 
ments, and  petitioning  for  a  meetmg 
at  the  white  gate,  received  an  unex- 
pected and  dispiriting  repulse. 

The  personage  who  seemed  the  least 
affected  by  grief  of  the  household  was 
the  cat  Pick.  Perhaps  he  missed  the 
teazings  and  tuggings,  and  frequent 
invasions  of  his  majestic  ease,  which 
he  had  been  wont  to  sustain ;  if  so, 
this  was  probably  to  him  a  source  of 
private  self-congratulation  and  r^oic- 
ing.  Never  was  a  cat  so  petted  as 
he  now  was,  for  the  sake  of  his  de- 
parted master,  with  whom  he  had 
been  such  a  favourite.  But  Pick,  far 
from  testifying  any  regret,  eat,  lapped, 
purred,  basked,  and  washed  his  face 
with  his  paw,  as  philosophically  as 
ever. 

The  Curate's  sorrow  at  the  event 
did  him  good — ^it  distracted  his  mind 
from  his  own  sorrows,  and  gave  a  new 
direction  to  his  feelings  for  Hester. 
The  unselfishness  of  his  nature  had  an 
opportunity  of  displaying  itself  on  the 
occasion.  The  thought  of  Lady  Lee's 
grief  had  roused  his  warmest  sympa- 
Uiies,  and  he  longed  to  comfort  her — 
he  longed  to*  sit  bv  her  side,  to  hold 
her  hand,  to  pour  forth  words  of  con- 
solation and  hope.  He  had  done  this, 
but  not  to  the  extent  he  could  have 
wished;  he  could  not  trust  himself 
for  that.  The  Curate  felt  the  most 
deep  and  tender  pity  for  her — and  we 
aU  know  what  pity  is  akin  to :  those 
very  near  relations,  the  Siamese  twins, 
were  not  more  closely  allied  than  the 
CnnUe's  compassion  and   love  for 
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Lady  Lee.  Therefore  Josiah,  in  bis 
momeDts  of  extremest  sympathy,  kept 
watch  and  ward  upon  his  heart,  and 
said  not  all  he  felt. 

Bat  he  bethought  himself  of  preach- 
ing a  sermon  on  the  subject.  He  was 
conscious  that  bis  sermons  had  of  late 
lacked  earnestness  and  spirit ;  and  he 
would  now  pour  his  feelings  into  a 
discourse  at  once  touching  and  con- 
solatory. He  chose  for  his  text, 
^^  He  was  the  only  son  of  his  motherl- 
and she  was  a  mdow.^^  He  had  in- 
tended to  extract  from  this  text  a 
hopeful  moral,  and  to  set  forth  power- 
fully the  reasons  for  being  resigned 
and  trustful  under  such  trials.  But 
the  poor  Curate  felt  too  deeply  him- 
self on  the  occasion  to  be  the  minister 
of  comfort  to  others,  and,  breaking 
down  half-a-dozen  times  from  emo- 
tion, set  all  Lanscote  weeping. 

^^  How  could  you  make  us  all  cry 
so,  Josiah  ?  "  asked  Bosa,  reproach- 
fully. "  Weren't  we  sad  enough  be- 
fore ?  " 

In  fact,  it  seemed  as  if  poor  Julius 
might  have  lived  long,  and  died  at  a 
green  old  age,  without  being  either 
more  faithfully  remembered  or  more 
sincerely  lamented. 

Finding  themselves  disappointed  in 
all  their  efforts  to  comfort  Lady  Lee, 
Orelia  and  Bosa  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that,  so  long  as  she  remained  at 
the  Heronry,  she  would  never  cease 
to  be  saddened  by  the  image  of  the 
lost  Juley.  So  they  agreed  it  would 
be  well  to  persuade  her  to  leave  the 
now  sorrowful  scene ;  and  no  place 
seemed  so  likely  to  divert  her  sorrow, 
by  making  a  powerful  appeal  to  her 
feelings,  as  Orelia's  cottage.  Here 
she  might  recall  her  maiden  fancies, 


and  renew  her  youth,  while  her  mar- 
ried life  might  slip  aside  like  a  sad 
episode  in  her  existence. 

"  We'll  all  start  together  next 
week,"  said  Orelia,  when  she  had 
obtained  Lady  Lee's  sanction  to  this 
arrangement. 

"  No,"  said  Bosa,  "  not  all,  Beley. 
Yon  and  Hester  shall  go." 

"  What  does  the  monkey  mean  ?  " 
cried  Orelia.  ''You  don't  suppose 
we're  going  without  you,  do  you  ?  " 

''  You  know  I  should  like  to  accom- 
pany you,  Beley,"  said  Bosa,  *'  and 
you  know  I  shall  be  dreadfully  dis- 
consolate without  yon ;  but  I  must  go 
and  live  with  Josiah." 

"  Live  with  Josiah,  indeed!"  quoth 
Orelia,  with  high  scorn.  "  What  does 
Josiah  want  of  yon,  dVe  think,  to 
plague  his  life  out?  Hasn't  he  got 
that  Mrs  what's- her- name,  his  house- 
keeper, to  take  care  of  him  and  his 
property  ?  I'm  sure  I  never  see  the 
woman  without  thinking  of  candle- 
ends." 

'*  'Tisn't  to  take  care  of  him  that  I 
stay,  but  to  comfort  him,"  said  Bosa. 
**  Yon've  no  idea  how  low-spirited 
Josiah  has  been  this  some  time  past, 
ever  since  his  friend  Captain  Fane 
went  away.  He  has  lost  his  interest 
in  his  books  and  flowers,  and  sits  for 
hours  in  thoaght  looking  so  melan- 
choly. Oh !  I  couldn't  think  of  leaving 
him." 

Bosa  persisted  in  this  determina- 
tion, and  all  the  concession  they 
could  obtain  was,  that  as  soon  as 
Josiah  recovered  his  spirits  she  wonld 
rejoin  her  friends  at  Orelia's  cottage. 
Meantime,  the  latter  and  Lady  Lee 
made  preparations  for  a  speedy  de- 
parture. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 


The  Squire's  preceptor,  Mr  Bandy, 
saw  with  concern  that  he  could  never 
hope  to  obtain  undivided  empire  over 
his  pupil.  He  had,  it  is  true,  con- 
siderable influence  with  him — knew 
and  humoured  bis  foibles  —  assisted 
him  with  advice  on  difficult  points, 
and  had,  in  fact,  become  in  various 
ways  almost  necessary  to  him.  Never- 
theless, he  felt  that  Mr  Dubbley's 
susceptibility  to  female  fascinations 
perpetually  endangered  his  position. 


He  bad,  indeed,  attained  the  post  of 
grand  vizier,  but  might  at  any  mo- 
ment be  stripped  of  his  dignities  at 
the  first  suggestion  of  a  hostile  sul- 
tana. 

After  long  consideration  of  the  sub- 
ject, Mr  Bandy  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  most  effectual  way  to  esta- 
blish himself  firmly  at  Monkstone 
wonld  be,  to  take  care  that  this  other 
great  power,  whose  possible  advent  be 
constantly  dreaded,  instead  of  being 
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a  rival,  shonid  be  entirely  in  his  in- 
terests. This  seemed  to  him,  theoret- 
ically, a  master-stroke  of  policy ;  to 
carry  it  into  practice  might  not  be 
easy.  As  he  was  revolving  the  mat- 
ter in  bis  mind  one  evening,  after  pass- 
ing through  Lanscote  on  his  way  home 
from  Monkstone  to  Doddington,  he 
perceived  the  Curate's  honsekeeper 
taking  a  little  fresh  air  at  the  garden 
gate.  She  had  heated  herself  with 
the  operation  of  making  her  own  tea, 
and  leaving  the  tea-pot  on  the  hob, 
to  "draw"  as  she  termed  it,  had 
come  oat  to  cool  herself  before  drink- 
ing it. 

At  the  sight  of  her,  Mr  Randy *s 
aur  became  brisker.  He  walked  more 
jauntily — he  swung  and  twirled  his 
stick,  instead  of  leaning  on  it— he 

E laced  his  hat  a  little  on  one  side  of  his 
ead — and  he  re- buttoned  his  coat, 
which  he  had  loosened  in  order  to 
walk  with  more  ease  and  convenience. 

He  was  acquainted  with  Mrs  Greene, 
and  frequently  stopped  to  talk  with 
her  as  be  passed ;  and,  as  he  ap- 
proached now,  he  took  off  his  hat,  and 
made  what  would  have  been  a  very 
imposing  bow  had  he  not  unluckily 
slipt  at  a  critical  moment  on  a  pebble, 
and  thus  impaired  the  dignity  of  the 
obeisance. 

"  A  lovely  evening,  Mrs  Greene," 
said  Mr  Randy,  whose  courtesy  was 
somewhat  ponderous  and  antique,  and 
whose  conversation,  when  he  was  on 
his  stilts,  rather  resembled  scraps  from 
a  paper  of  the  Rambler  than  the  dis- 
eourse  of  ordinary  men.  "  Happy 
are  you,  my  good  Mrs  Greene,  who, 
^far  from  the  busy  hum  of  men,*" 
(whenever  Mr  Randy  indulged  in  a 
quotation  he  made  a  pause  before  and 
after  it)  "  can  dwell  placidly  in  such 
a  scene  as  this.  A  scene,"  added  Mr 
Randy,  looking  round  at  the  house 
and  garden  with  a  gratified  air — **  a 
scene  that  Horrus  would  have  revelled 
in.  A  pleasant  life,  is  it  not,  my  good 
madam  ?  " 

"  It*fl  lonesome,"  said  Mrs  Greene. 

"The  better  for  meditation,"  return- 
ed Mr  Randy  didactically.  "  What 
says  the  poet  ?— *  My  mind  to  me  a 
kingdom  is,* — and  who  could  desire  a 
fairer  dominion  ?  Ay,"  (shakinff  his 
head  and  smiling  seriously^  "  with  a 
few  favourite  authors,  ana  with  the 
necessaries  of  life,  one  might  be  con- 
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tent  to  let  the  hoars  slip  by  here 
without  envying  the  proud  possessors 
of  palluses." 

Though  Jennifer  admired  this  style 
of  conversation  exceedingly,  she  was 
hardly  equal  to  sustaining  it.  "  You 
seem  to  be  a  good  deal  with  Squire 
Dubbley,  Mr  Randy,"  she  said. 

Mr  Randy  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive, taking,  at  the  same  time,  a  pinch 
of  snuff. 

"  He's  a  queer  one,  they  say,"  said 
Jennifer.  "  I  should  think  Hwas  tire- 
some for  a  book- learned  gentleman 
like  you,  Mr  Randy,  to  be  so  much  in 
his  company." 

"  Not  at  all,  Mrs  Greene,"  said  Mr 
Randy.  "  What  says  the  Latin 
writer? — *Homo  sum,  nihil  hnmanum 
a  me  alienum  puto,*  which  means,  my 
good  madam,  that,  being  myself  a 
human  being,  I  am  interested  in  all 
that  appertains  to  humanity.  I  stady 
the  squire  with  much  satisfaction." 

"  He's  a  gay  man  the  Squire,"  said 
Jennifer  sententiously.  "  Why  don*t 
he  marry  and  live  respectable,  I  won- 
der ?  Hasn*t  he  got  a  lady  in  his  eya 
yet,  Mr  Randy?" 

"Marriage  is  a  serioos  thing,  my 
good  Mrs  Greene — a  very  serious  thing 
indeed.  No,"  said  Mr  Randy,  confi- 
dentially :  "what  he  wants  is  a  honse- 
keeper, Mrs  Greene,  such  a  one  as 
some  gentlemen  I  could  name  are  so 
fortunate  as  to  possess— a  respectable, 
careful  person,  who  could  take  care 
of  his  domestic  affairs,  and  prevent 
him  from  being  fooled  by  any  idle 
hussy  of  a  servant-maid  who  may 
happen  to  have  an  impudent,  pretty 
face  of  her  own." 

"  I  should  like,"  said  Jennifer, 
with  compressed  lips  and  threatening 
eyes — "  I  should  like  to  see  any  sn(£ 
show  their  impudent  faces  in  a  house 
where  I  was.  They  wouldn't  come 
again  in  a  hurry,  I  can  tell  'em."  And, 
indeed,  it  was  very  likely  they  would 
not. 

"  Ah,"  said  Mr  Randy,  in  deep  ad- 
miration, "  Mr  Young  is  a  fortunate 
man.  He  has  secured  a  housekeeper 
whom  we  may  safely  prononnce  to  be 
one  in  a  thousand." 

Jennifer,  thongh  austere,  was  not 
quite  steeled  against  flattery.  She 
looked  on  the  learned  man  with  prim 
complacency— she  remembered  that 
her  tea  had  now  stood  long  enough — 
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and  sho  snggested  tfaat  perhaps  Mr 
Randy's  walk  had  disposed  him  for 
some  refreshment,  and  she  should 
take  his  company  daring  tho  meal  as 
a  favour. 

Mr  Randy  was  not  particularly 
addicted  to  tea:  on  all  those  points 
for  which  it  has  been  extolled — as  a 
stimulant,  as  a  refresher,  as  an  agree- 
able beverage — he  considered  it  to 
be  greatly  excelled  by  brandy-and- 
water.  But  the  subject  just  touched 
upon  was  one  in  which  he  was  greatly 
interested,  and  he  resolved  to  follow 
np  an  idea  that  had  occurred  to  him  ; 
80  he  courteously  accepted  Jennifer's 
invitation,  and  followed  her  into  the 
parsonage. 


Mrs  Greene's  room  was  a  model  of    stronger,  sir." 


after  some  little  conyersation  on  in- 
different matters. 

"No  comfort,  no  elegance,"  said 
Mr  Randy.  "The  superintending 
hand  of  a  female  is  greatly  wanted." 

"  And  does  the  Squire  think  of 
getting  a  housekeeper?"  asked  Jen- 
nifer. 

"I've  not  suggested  it  to  him  as 
yet,"  returned  her  guest,  "  but  Fm 
thinking  of  doing  so,  if  I  could  fix  my 
eye  on  a  proper  person." 

"  Bless  me,  you've  got  no  preserve," 
said  Jennifer,  emptying,  in  a  sudden 
access  of  liberality,  the  saucer  of  dam- 
sons on  Mr  Randy's  plate.  "  And 
there's  nothing  but  grounds  in  your 
cnp — perhaps  you'd  like  it  a  little 


order,  rather  too  much  so  perhaps  for 
comfort — and  showed  other  traces 
of  her  presiding  spirit  in  a  certain 
air  of  thriftiness  which  pervaded  it. 
Reigning  supreme,  as  Jennifer  did  in 
the  Curate's  household,  she  might  have 
indulged  in  small  luxuries  at  her 
pleasure  had  she  possessed  any  taste 
for  them,  but  the  practice  of  saving, 
for  its  own  sake,  afforded  her  positive 
delight.     The   shelves  were  rather 


^^  No  more,  my  good  madam,  I'm 
obliged  to  you,"  said  that  gentleman, 
drawing  away  his  cup,  and  covering 
it  with  his  band  to  show  he  was 
in  earnest,  so  that  Jennifer,  pressing 
ardently  upon  him  with  the  tea-pot, 
very  nearly  ponred  tho  hot  tea  upon 
his  knuckles.  "I've  had  quite  an 
abundance  —  quite  a  sufficiency,  I 
assure  yon.  No,  ma'am,  things  do 
not  go  on  at  Monkstone  precisely  as  I 


sparingly  funiished  with  jam-pots  of    could  wish  in  all  respects.    For  in- 


very  small  dimensions,  carefully  tied 
down  and  corded,  and  marked  with 
the  name  of  the  confection,  and  the 
year  of  its  manufactare ;  various  boxes 
and  canisters,  labelled  as  containing 
different  groceries,  were  securely  pad- 
locked, as  if  they  were  not  likely  to 
bo  opened  on  light  or  insufficient 
grounds ;  the  curtains  rather  scantily 
covered  the  window,  and  the  carpet 
was  too  small  for  the  floor. 

Jennifer,  unlocking  the  tea-caddy, 
put  in  two  additional  spoonfuls  of  tea 
in  consideration  of  her  guest.  Then 
she  invited  Mr  Randy  to  sit  down, 
which  he  did  with  great  ceremony ; 
while  she  placed  on  the  table  two 
saucers  of  jam,  helped  Mr  Randy  to 
toast  and  butter,  and  some  of  the 
sweetmeat,  and  ponred  out  the  tea. 
And  Mr  Randy  observing  that  Jenni- 
fer transferred  hers  to  her  saucer,  for 
the  better  convenience  of  drinking,  not 
only  did  the  like,  but  also  blew  on  the 
surface  to  reduce  the  temperature  be- 
fore the  successive  gulps,  which  were 
then  both  copious  and  sonorous. 

"  So  the  Squire's  not  a  good  mana- 
ger, eh,  Mr  Randy?"  sa^  Jennifer, 


stance,  it  would  be  agreeable  to  me 
sometimes  to  fiud  an  attentive  female 
to  receive  me  —  to  say  to  me,  Mr 
Randy  you  are  wet,  won't  you  have 
a  basin  of  soup  to  warm  you  ? — or,  Mr 
Randy,  it  rains,  you'll  be  the  better  of 
a  glass  of  spirits  and  water  to  fortify 
you  against  the  inclemency  of  the 
elements.  Mr  Dubbley  is  very  kind, 
but  these  little  things  don't  occur  to 
him." 

"  Indeed,  then,  I  think  they  might," 
said  Mrs  Greene  with  warmth.  "  The 
least  he  could  do  is  to  be  civil.  Take 
some  toast,  sir." 

"'TIS  forgetfulness,  Mrs  Greene, 
not  incivility — a  sin  of  omission,  not 
of  commission.  I  flatter  myself  few 
men  would  venture  to  be  uncivil  to 
me,"  and  Mr  Randy  drew  himself  up 
and  looked  majestic.  "  Then  the  want 
of  a  proper  person  in  the  honse, ob- 
liges him  to  look  more  closely  after 
some  small  matters  than  is  qoite  be- 
coming in  a  man  of  property." 

"Closeness,"  said  Jennifer,  with 
great  disdain,  "  is  what  I  never  could 
abide.  I  conld  forgive  anything  better 
than  that." 
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•*  Well,  well,  Mrs  Greene,"  said  her 
Tisitor,  waving  his  hand,  **  we  won't 
be  hard  upon  him — he  means  well. 
Yes,  Tve  been  looking  out  for  some 
time  for  a  lady  that  wonld  answer  the 
Squire's  purpose." 

'*  And  what  kind  of  person  would 
be  likely  to  suit  you  ?"  inquired  Jen- 
nifer with  interest. 

**  Wo  should  require,"  said  Mr 
Randy,  brushing  some  crumbs  from 
his  lap  with  his  pocket-handkerchief, 
as  he  concluded  his  meal — ^*  weshould 
require  a  character  not  easy  to  be 
met  with  ; — a  sensible — respectable — 
experienced — discreet —  per-  r-son  — 
and  one,  too,  who  would  not  give 
herself  presumptuous  airs,  but  would 
conduct  herself  tovir ards  me — me,  Mrs 
Greene,  as  I  could  wish." 

"Of  course,"  said  Jennifer,  "if 
she  was  beholden  to  you  for  her  place, 
'twould  bo  her  duty  to  make  things 
pleasant  to  you,  sir." 

"  Ah,"  said  Mr  Randy,  "  you  are 
both  a  discreet  and  a  sensible  person, 
Mrs  Green,  I  perceive." 

"And  as  to  terms,  Mr  Randy," 
suggested  Jennifer. 

"  As  to  terms,  they  would  be  hardly 
worth  higgling  about,  Mrs  Greene — 
for,  if  the  lady  possessed  the  manifold 
merits  I  have  enumerated,  and  allow- 
ed herself  to  be  guided  in  all  things 
by  me,  why,  she  would  be  de  facto — 
that  is  to  say,  in  reality — mistress  of 
Monkstone,  and  might  feather  her 
nest  to  her  own  liking." 

This  was  a  dazzling  prospect  indeed, 
and  well  calculated  to  appeal  to  the 
heart  of  Jennifer.  There  was  a  grand 
indefiniteness  as  to  the  extent  of  power 
and  profit  which  might  be  acquired, 
which  she  found  inexpressibly  allur- 
ing; for  Jennifer  was,  after  her  fashion, 
ambitious,  though  her  ambition  was 
of  too  practical  a  nature  to  set  itself 
on  objects  hopelessly  remote. 

Mr  Randy  perceiving  the  effect  of 
what  he  had  said,  and  considering  it 
wonld  be  well  to  give  her  time  to  di- 
gest It  before  entering  into  details, 
now  rose  to  take  leave. 

"Grood  evening,  sir,  and  thank 
fon,"  said  Jennifer.  "  When  you're 
passing  another  day,  I  hope  yon'U 
took  in;'*  and  Mr  Randy,  having 
promised  to  do  so,  walked  with  his 
ciitomary  dignity  up  the  road. 

Mr  Bandy  had  not  directly  said 


that  he  thought  Jennifer,  if  she  would 
agree  to  share  interests  with  him, 
would  be  exactly  the  person  he  want- 
ed ;  nor  had  Jennifer  directly  stated 
that,  if  she  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
post  of  housekeeper  to  the  Squire,  she 
would  show  her  gratitude  by  being 
all  Mr  Randy  could  wish.  But  the 
knowledge  of  human  nature  displayed 
by  the  Randies  and  Jennifers  is  in- 
tuitive and  unerring,  so  long  as  it  is 
employed  upon  natures  on  a  level 
with  their  own;  and  Jennifer  knew 
perfectly  well  that  Mr  Randy  wanted 
her  for  the  furtherance  of  bis  own  de- 
signs at  Monkstone ;  while  Mr  Randy 
never  doubted  that  the  lure  he  had 
held  out  would  secure  her. 

Jennifer,  however,  had  by  no  means 
made  up  her  mind  to  accept  the  offer 
at  once.  It  was  dazzling,  certainly; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  she  did  not 
like  the  idea  of  giving  up  her  long  and 
persevering  designs  upon  the  Curate's 
heart,  which,  as  the  reader  knows, 
she  had  from  the  first  been  determined 
to  attack.  That  was  too  grievous  a 
waste  of  time  and  subtlety  to  be  con- 
templated. But  Mr  Randy's  implied 
offer  gave  her  an  opportunity  of  car- 
rying into  execution  a  scheme  she 
had  long  meditated.  She  considered 
(her  cogitations  being  assisted  by  a 
third  cup  of  tea,  obtained  by  putting 
fresh  water  in  the  teapot  after  Mr 
Randy's  departure)  that  she  had  now 
lived  so  long  with  the  Curate  that  she 
could  not  possibly  become  more  ne- 
cessary to  him  than  she  already  was 
— that  the  sooner  he  was  brought  to 
the  point  the  better — that  being  such 
an  absent  person,  far  from  making 
any  proposals  of  the  kind  she  desired 
of  his  own  accord,  a  very  strong  hint 
from  herself  would  be  required  in 
order  to  extract  them.  Now  if  she 
resolved  upon  giving  this  hint,  she 
must  also  be  prepared  to  quit  the  par- 
sonage in  case  of  failure ;  and  Monk- 
stone would  form  exactly  the  point 
she  wanted  to  retreat  upon. 

This  secured,  she  wonld  commence 
operations  at  once  with  the  Curate. 
He  was,  in  Jennifer's  estimation,  a 
man  who  did  not  know  his  own  mind 
or  his  own  interests.  Bat  though  he 
might  never  discover  what  was  for 
his  own  good  nnassisted,  yet  a  man 
most  be  foolish  indeed  who  can't  per- 
oeifo  it  when  'tis  ihown  him.    From 
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frequent  yictories  obtained  over  the 
Curate,  and  long  managing  and  ruling 
him,  she  flattered  herself  she  might 
now  make  her  own  terms,  for  that  he 
could  never  bear  to  part  with  her; 
but  if  she  deceived  herself  in  this, 
why,  then  Monkstone  would  be  a 
more  lucrative  place.    So  in  any  case 


she  should  gain  some  end,  and  she  de- 
termined to  put  her  powers  of  cajolery 
to  proof  without  delay.  Indeed,  there 
was  no  time  to  lose,  for  that  very 
morning  Miss  Rosa  had  signified  her 
intention  of  coming  to  live  with  her 
brother  when  the  ladies  left  the 
Heronry. 


CHAPTER  XL. 


For  many  weeks  the  poor  Curate 
had  been  indeed  alone;  for  so  long 
had  his  old  companions,  hope  and 
cheerfulness,  deserted  him ;  for  so 
long  had  he  gone  mechanically  about 
his  old  pursuits,  feeling  that  the  glory 
bad  departed  from  them,  and  sat  in 
the  stormy  autumn  evenings  by  a 
hearth  where  only  the  vacant  pedes- 
tals reminded  him  of  the  wonted  pre- 
sence of  household  gods. 

Time,  of  whose  lapse  heretofore  he 
had  taken  little  note,  became  now  a 
dull,  remorseless  enemy.  The  Curate, 
when  he  woke,  would  sometimes 
shudder  at  the  prospect  of  the  many- 
honred  day  between  him  and  the 
grateful  oblivion  of  sleep;  for  the 
day,  formerly  so  busy,  was  now  to 
him  but  a  long  tract  of  weary,  re- 
iterated sorrows. 

Though  be  still  spent  many  hours 
in  his  garden,  it  was  lamentable  to 
see  the  change  there.  Weeds  sprung 
unregarded  side  by  side  with  his 
choicest  flowers — worms  revelled  in 
his  tenderest  bnds — and  the  cater- 
pillars were  so  numerous  as  to  form 
qnite  an  army  of  occupation.  His 
books,  too,  were  blank  to  him — the 
pages  he  used  to  love  seemed  mean- 
ingless. His  only  remaining  consola- 
tion was  his  pipe. 

See,  then,  the  Curate  sitting  in  the 
twilight  in  his  elbow-chair,  in  an  at- 
titude at  once  listless  and  uncomfort- 
able, his  waist  bent  sharply  in,  his 
head  drooping,  one  leg  gathered  un- 
der the  seat,  the  other  straddling 
toward  the  fire,  his  right  hand  shad- 
ing his  eyes,  while  the  elbow  rests  on 
the  table— the  left  holding  the  bowl  of 
Mb  pipe,  while  the  elbow  rests  on  the 
afm  of  his  chair.  Frequently  he  takes 
the  mouthpiece  from  his  lips,  sighs 
heavily,  and  forgets  to  smoke — then, 
with  a  shake  of  the  head,  he  again 
^ncks  comfort  from  lus  meerschaum. 


Tliere  is  a  tap  at  the  door,  which  opens 
slowly — Jennifer  looks  in  at  him,  and 
then  draws  near. 

Jennifer  stopt — looked  at  him — 
sighed— then  drew  a  little  closer — 
sighed  again.  The  Curate,  fancying 
she  had  come  on  some  of  her  accus- 
tomed visits  of  inspection  (for  of  late 
she  had  found  frequent  excuses  for 
entering,  such  as  to  dust  his  books,  to 
stir  his  fire,  to  draw  his  curtains), 
took  no  notice  of  her,  but  continued 
to  pursue  his  train  of  thought.  Pre- 
sently he,  too,  sighed ;  it  was  echoed 
so  sympathetically  by  Mrs  Greene, 
that  her  suspiration  sounded  like  a 
gust  coming  down  the  chimney.  Find^ 
ing  that  the  Curate,  as  usual,  pursued 
the  plan  which  is  popularly  attributed 
to  apparitions  in  their  intercourse 
with  human  beings,  and  was  not  likely 
to  speak  till  spoken  to,  Jennifer,  with 
a  little  cough,  came  round  between  the 
table  and  the  fire,  and  stirred  the 
latter.  Being  thus  quite  close  to  the 
Curate,  with  the  table  in  her  rear,  and 
her  master's  chair  dose  to  her  left 
hand,  she  commenced. 

**  Tm  vexed  to  see  yon  so  down,  Mr 
Young.  Pm  afraid  you*re  not  satis- 
fied in  your  mind.  Ton  used  to  be  a 
far  cheerfuller  gentleman  than  what 
you  are  now." 

Mr  Toung,  rousing  himself,  looked 
np  with  an  assumed  briskness. 

"It's  my  way,  Mrs  Greene — <mly 
my  way." 

"  No,  sir,"  said  Jennifer,  perempto- 
rily, "  'tis  not  your  way,  asking  your 
pardon.  There's  something  on  yonr 
mind.  Perhaps  it's  me  —  perhaps 
things  have  not  gone  according  to 
your  wishes  in  the  house.  Ifit^sme^ 
shr,  say  so,  I  beg." 

"Ton,  Mrs  Greene  —  impossible. 
Pm  quite  sensible  of  your  kind  atten- 
tion to  my  comforts,  I  assure  you>'* 
protested  the  Curate. 
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'*  Becaase/'  said  Jennifer,  liecdiess 
of  his  disclaimer,  and  going  on  as  if 
lie  had  not  uttered  it — *^  because,  if  so, 
I  wish  to  say  one  word.  I  only  wish 
to  remark,  sir,  that  whatever  fault 
there  is  of  that  kind,  'tis  not  a  fault 
according  to  my  will.  My  wish  is, 
and  always  has  been,  to  serve  you  to 
the  utmost  of  my" — 

**  Mrs  Greene  I"  began  the  Curate, 
touching  her  on  the  arm  with  the  ex- 
tended stem  of  his  meerschaum,  to 
check  her  volubility  for  a  moment, 
"my  good  soul" — 

**  To  the  utmost  of  my  ability," 

went  on  Jennifer,  with  a  slight  falter- 
ing in  her  voice.  **  If  laying  down 
my  life  could  have  served  you,  Mr 
Young,  I'm  sure" —  Here  Jennifer 
whimpered. 

'^Faithfal  creature!"  thought  the 
Curate,  "  what  an  interest  she  takes 
in  me !  My  dear  Mrs  Greene,"  said 
he,  '^your  doubts  wrong  me  very 
mncb ;  but  this  proof  of  your  care  for 
me  is  exceedingly  gratifying" — which 
was  perhaps  an  unconscious  fib,  for 
the  Curate  felt  more  embarrassment 
than  gratification. 

"  And  after  all  my  trials  and  efiforts, 
thinking  only  how  I  could  please  you, 
to  see  you — oh— oh— "  and  Jennifer 
broke  down  again,  and  in  the  excess 
of  her  agitation  sat  down  on  a  chair 
■ear  her.  And  though  to  sit  down  in 
his  presence  was  a  quite  unusual  pro- 
ceeoing  on  her  part,  yet  the  Curate 
was  so  heedless  of  forms,  that  if  she 
had  seated  herself  on  the  mantelpiece, 
he  would  possibly  have  thought  it 
merely  a  harmless  eccentricity. 

"Calm  yourself,  Mrs  Greene,"  en- 
treated the  Curate.  "These  doubts 
of  my  regard  are  quite  unfounded ; 
be  assnr^  I  fully  appreciate  your 
value." 

"  Bat  in  that  case,"  said  Jennifer, 
pursuing  her  own  hypothesis  with 
great  perseverance,  "in  that  case  I 
most  quit  you  whatever  it  costs  mc. 
And  I  hope  you  could  find  them,  Mr 
Young,  as  would  serve  you  better." 

"Don't  talk  of  quitting  mc,  Mrs 
Greene,"  said  the  Curate  soothingly. 
"This  is  all  mere  creation  of  your 
fancy.  I  am  perfectly  satisfied — more 
than  satisfied  with  you." 

"  No,  air— I've  seen  it— I've  seen  it 
this  some  time.  You  don't  look  upon 
Be  like  what  yoa  used.    Tian't  any 


longer,  ^Mrs  Greene,  do  this,'  and' 
^  Mrs  Greene,  do  that,'  and  the  other. 
You  can  do  without  Mrs  Greene  now. 
And  perhaps,"  said  Jennifer,  "'tis 
better  I  was— gone"  (the  last  word 
almost  inaudible). 

"  Really,  Mrs  Greene,  this  is  quite 
unnecessary.  You  are  paining  your- 
self and  me  to  no  purpose.  Be  per- 
suaded"— (and  the  Curate  took  Jen- 
nifer's hand) — "  be  persuaded  of  my 
sense  of  your  merits." 

Jennifer  wiped  her  eyes ;  then  start- 
ing and  looking  round  over  her  shoul- 
der, "  O  sir,"  said  she,  "  if  anybody 
should  catch  us  I — what  would  they 
say?" 

"  Catch  us,  Mrs  Greene,"  said  the 
Curate,  hastening  to  withdraw  his 
hand;  but  Jennifer  clutched  it  ner- 
vously. 

"Stop!"  said  Jennifer,  "there's  a 
step — and  that  maid's  got  such  a 
tongue!  No,  'twas  my  fancy — the 
maid's  asleep  in  the  kitchen.  O,  sir — 
yes,  what  would  they  say?— people  is 
so  scandalous.  They've  been  talking 
already." 

"Talking!"  exclaimed  Mr  Young, 
withdrawing  his  hand  with  a  jerk. 
"What  can  you  mean,  Mrs  Greene? 
Talking  of  what?" 

"  O  yes ! "  said  Jennifer.  "  They've 
been  remarking,  the  busy  ones  has, 
how  it  comes  that  a  lone  woman  like 
me  could  live  so  long  with  a  single 
gentleman.  Many's  the  bitter  thought 
it  gave  me." 

"  Good  heavens,  Mrs  Greene ! "  cried 
the  Curate,  pushing  his  chair,  which 
ran  on  castors,  away  with  a  loud  creak, 
"  really  this  is  all  veiy  strange  and 
unexpected." 

"And  more  than  that,"  pursued 
Jennifer,    "they've  said  concerning 

my  looks but  I  couldn't  repeat 

what  they  said,  further  than  to  men- 
tion that  they  meant  I  wasn't  old  nor 
ugly — which  perhaps  I'm  not.  And 
they  know  what  a  good  wife  I  made 
to  Samuel"  ^this  was  the  deceased 
shipmaster's  Christian  appellation) — 
"never,  as  Mrs  Britton  that  keeps 
the  grocery  said  to  me  last  Wednes- 
day, never  was  a  better.  And  when 
'twas  named  to  me  what  they'd  been 
saying,  I  thought— O  good  gracious  I 
— I  thought  I  should  have  sunk  into 
the  hearth." 

^*  Gracions  goodness!"  exclaime<l 
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Mr  Yoirag,  starting  from  bis  chair, 
and  pacing  the  room  in  great  pertur- 
bation. ^^  How  extremely  infamous ! 
Whj,  His  like  a  terrible  nightmare. 
To  spread  false  reports — to  drive  me 
to  part  with  a  valuable  servant — 'tis 
atrocious !  I'm  afraid,  Mrs  Greene, 
you  really  had  better  go  to-morrow. 
I  need  not  say  how  I  regret  it,  but 
what  you  have  told  me  renders  it  im- 
perative." 

"  I  wish  it  mayn't  be  too  late,  sir," 
said  Jennifer,  putting  her  handker- 
chief to  her  eyes. 

"  Too  late !— too  late  for  what  ?  " 
inquired  the  Curate. 

"  And  where  do  you  think  I'm  to 
get  another  place  ?  Who'll  take  in  a 
lone  woman,  whose  character  have 
been  breathed  upon  ?  Oh,  that  ever 
I  should  have  seen  Lanscoto  parson- 
age I "  cried  Jennifer,  choking. 

*'  But,  Mrs  Greene,"  said  the  agi- 
tated Curate,  stopping  in  his  walk  to 
lean  his  hands  on  the  table,  and  look- 
ing earnestly  at  her,  '^  it  shall  be  my 
care,  as  it  is  my  duty,  to  prove  the 
falsehood  of  these  reports.  You  shall 
not  suffer  on  my  account,  believe  me. 
If  necessary,  I'll  expose  the  wicked 
slander  from  the  pulpit." 

This  wouldn't  have  suited  Jennifer 
at  all.  The  Curate  was  going  off  quite 
on  the  wrong  track,  and  she  made  a 
last  effort  to  bring  him  into  the  right 
direction. 

"  And  my — my — my  feelings,"  sob- 
bed she,  "  ain't  they  to  be  considered  ? 
Oh,  that  ever  I  should  be  a  weak 
foolish  woman!  Oh,  that  ever  I 
shonld  have  been  bom  with  a  weak 
trustful  heart ! " 

**  I  daresay  'twill  be  painful  to  leave 
a  place  where  you  have  lived  long, 
and  a  master  who  I  hope  has  been 
kind  to  you,"  said  the  Curate.  (Jen- 
nifer lifted  up  her  voice  here,  and 
writhed  in  her  chair.)  ^'  No  doubt 
it  will,  for  yon  have  an  excellent 
heart,  Mrs  Greene.  But  what  you 
have  said  convincefi  me  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  it.  And  you  shall  be  no 
loser ;  until  you  can  suit  yourself  with 
a  place,  I'll  continue  your  salary  as 
usual." 

"  Salary  1 "  cried  Jennifer,  starting 
firom  her  chair.  ^*  Oh,  that  I  should  be 
talked  to  like  a  hireling  I  God  forgive 

J  on,  Mr  Young.    Well,  it's  over  now. 
II  oonnder  what  you've  said,  Mr 


Young,  and  I'll  try — try  to  bring  my 
mind  to  it." 

Jennifer  rose  —  sobbed  a  little  — 
looked  at  her  chair  as  if  she  had  a 
mind  to  sit  down  again,  and  then 
prepared  to  depart.  In  her  way  ont 
of  the  room,  she  passed  close  to  the 
Curate,  and  paused,  almost  touching 
him,  with  her  handkerchief  to  her 
eyes.  **  If  ever  he'd  say  the  word, 
he'd  say  it  now,"  thought  Jennifer, 
weeping  copiously.  But  Mr  Young, 
far  from  availing  himself  of  the  proxi- 
mity to  take  her  hand,  or  say  anything* 
even  of  comfort,  far  less  of  a  tenderer 
nature,  retreated  with  great  alacrity 
to  his  original  post  near  the  fire,  and 
Jennifer  had  no  alternative  but  to 
walk  onward  out  of  the  room. 

She  left  him,  roused,  certainly, most 
effectually  from  his  melancholy  ;  but 
the  change  was  not  for  the  better. 
The  poor  shy  Curate  was  exactly  the 
man  to  feel  the  full  annoyance  of  such 
reports  as,  according  to  Jennifer,  were 
in  circulation.  He  fancied  himself  an 
object  of  derision  to  all  Lanscote — 
how  could  he  hope  to  do  any  good 
among  parishioners  who  ssiid  scanda- 
lous things  of  him  and  his  house- 
keeper ?  How  could  ho  hope  to  con- 
vince them  of  his  innocence  ?  How 
preserve  his  dignity  in  the  pulpit,  with 
the  consciousness  that  a  whole  con- 
gregation were  looking  at  him  in  a 
false  light  ? 

Jennifer's  demeanour  next  day  was 
sad  and  subdued.  After  breakfast  she 
came  into  the  room,  and,  without  lift- 
ing her  eyes,  said  that  she  thought 
she  had  better  go  next  Wednesday* 
"On  Wednesday,"  said  Jennifer, 
"  Miss  Rosa's  coming,  and  then,  with 
your  leave,  I'll  quit,  Mr  Young." 

The  Curate  highly  approved  of  this; 
he  knew  he  could  not  feel  easy  till  she 
was  out  of  the  house,  and  meanwhile 
he  absented  himself  from  it  as  much 
as  possible. 

It  was  fortunate  for  the  Curate  that 
the  period  of  her  stay  was  so  short, 
for  she  took  care  it  should  be  far  from 
pleasant.  She  personally  superintend- 
ed the  making  of  his  bed,  which  she 
caused  to  slope  downwards  towards 
the  feet,  and  at  one  side,  so  that  tb» 
hapless  occupant  was  perpetually  wak- 
ing from  a  dream  in  which  he  had 
been  sliding  over  precipices;  and,  re- 
ascending  to  bis  pillow  for  anothev 
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precarioas  sinmber,  woald  be  again 
woke  by  finding  his  feet  sticking  out 
from  beneath  the  clothes,  and  bis  body 
gradually  following  them.  lie  got 
hairs  in  his  batter,  and  plenty  of  salt 
in  his  soap  ;  his  tea,  the  only  luxury 
of  the  palate  that  he  really  cared 
about,  and  that  rather  on  intellectual 
than  sensual  grounds,  grew  weaker 
and  weaker ;  his  toast  simultaneously 
got  tougher;  and  he  was  kept  the 
whole  time  on  mutton-chops,  which, 
from  their  identity  of  flavour,  appeared 
to  have  been  all  cat  frt)m  the  same 
patriarchal  ram. 

Wednesday  arrived.  The  Curate, 
leaning  over  his  garden  gate,  saw  the 
carriage  from  the  Heronry  coming 
down  the  lane.  It  drew  up  at  the 
parsonage;  in  it  were  Lady  Lee, 
Orelia,  and  Rosa,  all  in  black,  and  all 
looking  very  sad.  Rosa,  rising  to  take 
leave  of  her  friends,  underwent  innu- 
merable embraces. 

Orelia  was  the  calmest  of  the  three, 
but  even  her  grandeur  and  stateliness 
quite  gave  way  in  parting.  ^^  Good- 
bye, Rosalinda,"  was  all  she  could 
trust  herself  to  say,  as  Rosa  alighted. 

The  Curate  had  intended  to  say  a 
great  deal  to  Hester,  but  it  had  all 
vanished  from  his  mind,  and  remained 
unexpressed,  unless  a  long  pressure 
of  the  hand  could  convey  it.  Lady 
Lee  gave  several  things  in  charge  to 
the  Curate  to  execute,  and  delivered  a 
purse  to  him,  the  contents  of  which 
were  to  be  distributed  among  various 
pensioners  in  the  village ;  then  she 
told  the  coachman  to  drive  on. 

"  Write  at  least  three  times  a- week, 
Rosalinda,"  cried  Orelia,  putting  a 
tearful  face  over  the  hood  of  the  car- 
riage, "  or  never  hope  for  forgiveness." 

They  were  gone.  A  white  hand- 
kerchief waved  from  the  side,  and 
another  from  the  top  of  the  carriage, 
till  it  disappeared,  and  the  Curate  and 
his  sister  slowly  turned  into  the  house 
— the  last  remnant  of  the  once  joyous 
party  assembled  at  the  Heronry. 

What  a  hard  thing  was  life  I  What 
a  cruel  thing  was  fate,  that  they  could 
not  all  be  left  as  they  were !  Their 
happiness  did  no  harm  to  any  one — 
nay,  good  to  many — yet  it  was  inex- 
orably scattered  to  the  mndA  for  ever. 
So  thought  the  Curate;  and  so  felt 
Boaa,  though  perhaps  her  feelings  did 
aot  ahape  themaelTes  into  thoughts. 


But  there  was  no  time  just  then  to 
indulge  theu*  grief.  Scarcely  had  the 
carriage  departed,  when  its  place  was 
taken  by  a  vehicle  of  altogether  diffe- 
rent description.  A  donkey- cart,  des- 
tined to  convey  away  Jennifer's  chat* 
tels,  and  driven  by  a  small  boy,  drew 
up  at  the  gate,  producing  a  kind  of 
practical  anti-climax.  Then  Jennifer, 
attired  in  bonnet  and  shawl,  entered, 
and  announced,  in  an  austere  and 
steady  voice,  that  she  was  ready  to 
hand  over  her  keys  of  office  to  the  still 
weeping  Rosa. 

*'  Now,  Miss,"  said  Jennifer  sharp- 
ly, ^^  if  yon  could  make  it  convenient 
to  come  at  once,  I  should  be  obliged." 

**  Go  with  Mrs  Greene,  my  child,** 
said  the  Curate.  When  Jennifer  found 
she  had  failed  in  her  grand  design  on 
the  Curate,  and  must  quit  the  parson- 
age, she  did  not  continue  to  affect 
regret  at  her  departure ;  and  having 
easily  and  at  once  secured  the  covetea 
post  at  Monkstone,  through  the  in- 
fluence of  Mr  Randy,  she  felt  the 
change  was  likely  to  be  for  the  better. 
She  might,  therefore,  have  been  ex- 
pected to  quit  her  present  abode,  if 
with  some  natural  regret,  yet  at  per- 
fect peace  and  charity  with  all  the 
household.  Jennifer's  disposition  did 
not,  however,  admit  of  this.  She  felt 
enraged  at  the  Curate  because  of  the 
failure  of  her  design  upon  him,  and 
resolved  to  be  of  as  little  use  as  possi- 
ble in  the  last  moments  of  her  expiring 
authority.  ^^  He'll  be  wishing  me  back 
again  before  a  week's  over  his  head,'* 
said  Jennifer  to  herself,  with  infinite 
satisfaction. 

In  vain  Rosa  protested  against  be- 
ing dragged  into  every  corner  of  the 
house,  and  having  every  bit  of  house- 
hold property  set  before  her  eyes.  In 
vain  she  assured  Mrs  Greene  that  both 
her  brother  and  herself  were  perfectly 
satisfied  of  the  correctness  of  every- 
thing. ^*  Twas  a  satisfaction  to  her- 
self," Jennifer  said,  **  to  show  every- 
thing;" and  it  really  was,  for  the 
extreme  bewilderment  and  ignorance 
of  Rosa  on  all  points  of  housekeeping 
afforded  Jennifer  the  keenest  gratifi- 
cation. The  Heronry,  where  Rosa's 
chief  bnsinesB  had  been  to  amuse  her- 
self, was  a  very  bad  school  to  learn 
anything  of  the  sort. 

Accordingly,  Jennifer  did  not  re 
her  the  enomeration  of  a  single  iii 
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implement,  pot  of  jam,  nor  article  of 
linen. 

'^  The  bed  and  table  linen*s  all  in 
this  press,'*  said  Jennifer,  opening  a 
large  one  of  walnut  wood  in  the  spare 
bedroom. 

*^  These  are  the  sheets,  I  snpposc, 
Mrs  Greene,''  Rosa  remarked,  wishing 
to  show  an  interest  in  the  matter. 

**  Bless  you,  they're  the  table- 
cloths I"  returned  Jennifer,  with  a 
glance  of  disdain. 

^^  Oh,  to  be  sure !  And  these  are 
towels?  "  resumed  Rosa. 

''Napkins,"  said  Jennifer,  with 
calm  superiority.  ''Mr  Young's 
shirts,  and  collars,  and  bands,  and 
neckcloths,  is  all  in  these  two  drawers. 
Do  you  understand  much  about  clear- 
starching. Miss? 

"N — n — no;  I  am  afraid  not 
much,"  said  Rosa. 

"Ah,  'twould  be  just  as  well  you 
should,  perhaps,  because  the  washer- 
woman requires  a  deal  of  looking 
after.  She  can  be  careless  and  impu- 
dent, too,  when  she  dares,  especially 
when  she's  in  drink.  She  never 
ventured  upon  any  tricks  with  me, 
though." 

The  thought  of  this  terrible  washer- 
^woman  made  Rosa  tremble,  while  Jen- 
nifer secretly  exulted  in  the  thought 
of  seeing  the  Curate  in  limp  collars 
and  a  crumpled  shirt. 

"  There,"  said  the  ex-housekeeper, 
locking  up  the  press,  and  handing  the 
key  to  Rosa ;  "  I  advise  you.  Miss, 
to  take  out  everything  that's  wanted 
yourself.  The  girl's  bands  is  gene- 
rally dirty,  and,  besides,  in  taking 
out  one  thing  she  drags  all  the  rest 
out  upon  the  floor.  Oh,  she's  a  nice 
one,  that  girl ! — the  work  I've  had  to 
manage  her!  Well,  Miss,  I  hope 
you'll  keep  an  eye  upon  her,  that's 
all." 

Having  thus  rendered  Rosa  as  un- 
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comfortable  as  possible  at  the  prospect 
before  her,  Jennifer  at  length  pre- 
pared to  depart.  Opening  the  door 
of  the  sitting -room,  she  said  to  the 
Curate,  "The  young  lady's  seen 
everything,  and  is  quite  satisfied. 
Well,  good-bye,  and  wishing  yon 
well,  sir."  But  the  benediction  was 
quite  contradicted  by  the  ferocity  of 
her  look  and  tone. 

"  Good-bye,  good-bye,  my  good 
Mrs  Greene/'  said  the  Curate,  who 
could  not  help  regarding  Jennifer  as 
a  martyr.  "I  wish  you  all  success 
and  happiness ;  I  hope  you  won't 
fret  too  much  after  the  parsonage, 
Mrs  Greene." 

"  Ho,  no,"  said  Jennifer,  witb  an 
ironical  little  laugh;  "it's  not  likely." 

"  I'm  heartily  glad  of  that,"  said 
the  Curate,  who  would  not  have  de- 
tected irony  even  in  Dean  Swift; 
"  and  I  hope  you*ll  soon  get  another 
and  as  good  a  place." 

"  I've  got  one,"  said  Jennifer,  "  as 
good  a  one  as  ever  I  could  wish." 

"Indeed!  that  is  fortunate,"  said 
the  Curate;  "and  when  do  yon  go 
to  it  then  ?  " 

"I'm  going  now,"  said  Jennifer. 
"Ho,  bless  you!  as  soon  as  'twas 
known  I  was  going  to  leave  this,  I 
bad  more  offers  than  enough.  I  took 
Monkstone,"  said  Jennifer,  "being 
'twas  near  my  friends  in  the  village. 
Wishing  you  good-bye,  sir," — here 
she  dropt  a  curtsey,  and  closed  the 
door.  The  boy  had  already  conveyed 
her  trunks  and  bandboxes  to  the 
donkey-cart  Jennifer  marched  past 
the  window  (from  whence  the  Curate 
was  watching  this  exodus)  in  austere 
majesty,  and  never  deigned  to  turn 
her  head.  Then  she,  the  boy,  the 
donkey-cart,  and  the  bandboxes,  all 
went  in  procession  down  the  road, 
leaving  Rosa  sole  supeiintendant  of 
the  Curate's  household. 


CHAPTER  XLI. 


The  friendship  which  Bruce  at  this 
-time  conceived  for  Josiah  was  uncom- 
monly warm  and  sudden.  Though 
always  well  disposed  towards  the 
worthy  Curate,  he  had  not,  while 
Rosa  was  living  at  the  Heronry, 
taken  much  pains  to  seek  his  society, 
I  now  became  of  a  sudden  a  fre- 


quent visitor  to  the  Parsonage.  He 
showed  great  interest  in  flowers, 
though  he  hardly  knew  a  dahlia  from 
a  polyanthus;  he  listened  to  details 
of  parish  matters  with  an  attention 
quite  wonderful,  considering  how 
little  taste  be  had  that  way;  and 
he  became  enamoured  of  those  old 
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English  antbors  who  were  Josiah^s 
especial  favoarites.  FiodiDg  these 
manifold  pretences  insufficient  to  ac- 
connt  for  the  frequency  of  his  visits, 
he  hit  upon  a  project  for  rendering 
them  qnitc  plausible.  He  insisted 
on  subscribing  fifty  ponnds  towards  a 
school -bouse  tbat  was  to  be  built  in 
the  village  under  the  Curate^s  aus- 
pices; and  when  Josiah  protested 
against  this  liberality  as  indiscreet 
and  uncalled  for,  he  hinted  that  it 
was  not  altogether  disinterested — 
that  his  classical  knowledge  was 
getting  rusty  —  that  he  perceived 
Josiah  to  be  often  unoccupied  for  an 
hour  or  two  of  a  morning — and  pro- 
posed they  should  read  some  Latin 
together. 

The  Curate  liked  the  project  much ; 
it  would  divert  his  thoughts  from 
painful  snbjects — his  own  classics 
wanted  rubbing  up— he  had  a  great 
regard  for  Bruce,  whose  openness, 
vivacity,  and  good-nature  had  quite 
won  his  heart,  and  the  readings  com- 
menced forthwith. 

They  were  carried  on  upon  a  plan 
which,  however  agreeable  to  the 
master  and  his  disciple,  was  scarcely 
calculated  to  answer  the  proposed 
end.  Bruce  and  Josiah  would  sit 
down  together  with  their  Horace,  or 
their  Virgil,  or  their  Terence  before 
them,  and  for  a  time  would  read 
away  with  tolerable  diligence.  Pre- 
sently Rosa,  coming  into  the  room 
from  some  household  avocation,  would 
trip  across  it  softly,  not  to  disturb 
them — get  what  she  was  in  quest  of, 
perhaps  a  cookery-book,  and  go  off 
in  the  same  silent  fashion,  with  a  nod 
and  a  smile  at  Bruce.  At  this  stage 
of  the  lesson  the  students  attention 
would  begin  to  waver ;  he  would  look 
a  good  deal  oftener  at  the  door  than 
upon  his  page.  Perhaps  shortly  after 
Koea  would  re-enter,  to  request 
Josiah  to  get  from  the  garden  some 
celery,  parsnip,  or  other  winter  vege- 
table, of  which  she  stood  in  need  for 
culinary  purposes.  ^^Why  didn^t 
you  ask  me  before,  when  I  was  in  the 
garden,  my  child  ?  '*  the  Curate  would 
say,  which,  indeed,  she  might  very 
well  have  done;  and  Josiah,  rising 
with  a  sigh  to  comply  with  her  re- 
quest, would  be  forcibly  reseated  by 
Bmce,  who  would  desire  him  to  try 
again  at  that  crabbed  bit  of  Latinity, 


while  he  went  to  get  what  Miss  Rosa 
wanted.  Whereupon  he  and  Rosa 
would  repair  to  the  garden  together, 
she  pointing  out  what  she  wanted, 
while  Bruce  supplied  her  with  it ;  and 
the  Curate,  after  looking  dreamily 
about  for  their  re-entrance,  would 
forget  them  altogether,  plunging 
cither  into  a  reverie  or  into  a  book. 

Sometimes  Bruce  found  the  Curate 
absent  on  some  clerical  or  parochial 
errand,  and  on  these  occasions  he 
thought  no  apology  necessary  for  his 
stay,  nor  did  Rosa  expect  one.  If 
she  was  too  busy  to  talk  to  him  in 
the  study,  ho  would  repair  to  the 
kitchen,  and  even  take  a  share  in  the 
culinary  mysteries  to  which  that  re- 
gion is  sacred,  though  his  presence 
did  not  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  con- 
tribute to  the  excellence  of  the  cook- 
ery. I  have  always  suspected  that 
King  Alfred,  when  he  let  the  cakes 
bum,  was  making  love  to  the  herds- 
mau*s  wife,  and  that  the  idea  of  her 
scolding  him  for  negligence  was  de- 
vised to  conceal  her  share  in  the  de- 
linquency. 

Mr  Oates,  seeing  the  state  of  affairs 
between  them,  grew  quite  morose, 
and  would  hardly  speak  to  Bruce  at 
breakfast-time.  He  addicted  himself 
to  the  society  of  Suckling,  and  at- 
tempted to  aivert  his  thoughts  by 
getting  up  a  scratch  pack  of  harriers, 
and  huntiDg  them  himself;  and  might 
bo  heard  two  or  three  times  a-week 
in  the  woods  about  Doddington,  at- 
tended by  the  fast  spirits  of  the  place, 
hallooing,  and  pouring  through  the 
mellow  horn  his  pensive  soul. 

Rosa  had  none  of  the  dignity  which 
in  Lady  Lee  and  Orclia  could  always 
have  kept  the  most  impassioned  loven 
under  a  certain  restraint.  It  b  well 
known  to  be  the  duty  of  young  ladies 
to  affect  total  ignorance  of  the  fact 
that  they  are  objects  of  adoratioD, 
and  to  harrow  up  the  souls  of  their 
admirers  with  affectation  of  indiffer- 
ence, at  any  rate  until  coming  to  the 
point  of  proposal.  Rosa,  however, 
showed  undisguised  pleasure  at  Bmce*s 
visits,  and  one  day,  when  ho  came  in 
with  a  melancholy  face,  and  told  her 
the  detachment  was  to  leave  Dod- 
dington immediately,  she  began  to 
cry. 

The  Curate  was  from  h(  ^>^at 
morning,  and  Bmoa  had  f 
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in  the  kitchen,  rolling  paste  for  mincc- 
pies,  while  the  cat  Pick,  whom  she 
had,  when  leaving  the  Heroniy, 
brought  with  her  to  the  Parsonage, 
sat  on  the  table,  watching  the  process, 
and  occasionally  patting  out  his  paw 
to  arrest  the  motion  of  the  rolling- 
pin.  The  smile  with  which  she 
looked  up  at  Bracers  entrance  turned 
to  a  look  of  sympathetic  sadness,  as 
she  perceived  his  sorrowful  aspect. 
He  stood  by  her  at  the  end  of  the 
table,  and  told  her  the  news  which 
had  come  that  morning. 

*^  Yon  see  what  a  life  onrs  is,"  said 
Bmce,  trying  to  smile ;  "  here  to-day, 
gone  to-morrow.  And  when  we  were 
going  to  spend  such  a  pleasant  winter 
too!" 

*•  And  won't  yon  be  here  at  Christ- 
mas ?  "  said  Rosa ;  '^  and  won't  yon 
have  any  of  the  mince-pies  after  all  ? 
And  is  there  to  be  an  end  of  our  rides, 
and  walks,  and  evening  readings  ?  " 

*^  I'm  afraid  so,"  said  Bruce,  shak- 
ing his  head.  ^^The  troop  that  re- 
lieves ns  will  be  here  to-morrow 
week — though,  in  my  opinion,"  he 
added,  with  a  faint  attempt  at  plea- 
santry, '*  the  best  way  to  relieve  us 
wonld  be  to  let  ns  alone." 

**  And  won't  you  be  coming  back  ?" 
asked  Rosa,  with  sorrow  shining 
moist ly  in  her  blue  eyes. 

"  I  fear  not,"  said  Bruce,  "  though, 
to  be  sure,  it  might  be  managed.  But 
you  won't  wish  that  when  you've 
made  acquaintance  with  our  succes- 
sors. The  new-comers  will  take  the 
place  of  your  old  friends,  and  you'll 
forget  us — won't  you.  Miss  Rosa?  " 

This  highly  sincere  speech  was  too 
much  for  Rosa.  "  No — oh,  no — ne — 
never  1"  sobbed  she,  sinking  on  a 
chair,  and  burying  her  face  on  her 
plnmp  arms  as  they  lay  folded  on  the 
table. 

Bmce  had  certainly  snpposed  she 
wonld  be  sorry  to  hear  he  was  going, 
bnt  this  display  of  sympathy  sur- 
passed his  expectations.  He  stooped 
down  over  her — he  whispered  that 
nothing  should  prevent  him  from  com- 
ing back — he  also  mentioned  that  she 
was  ^^  a  dear  little  thing,"  and  spy- 
ing a  little  white  space  amid  her  hair, 
between  her  ear  and  her  cheek,  and 
the  whispering  having  brought  his 
lips  into  that  neighbourhood,  ho 
thonght  he  wonld  kiss  it,  and  did  so. 


Rosa  wept  on,  which  distressed  the 
humane  young  man  so  much,  that, 
after  begging  her,  in  vain,  to  look  np 
and  be  comforted,  he  managed  to  in- 
sinuate his  hand  between  her  cheek 
and  her  arms,  and  to  turn  her  face, 
nsing  the  chin  as  a  handle,  gently 
towards  him.  A  flushed,  tearfnl, 
glistening  face  it  was ;  and  really,  con« 
sidering  the  temptation  and  proxi- 
mity, one  can't  altogether  blame  him 
for  kissmg  it,  which  he  did  both  on 
the  eyes  and  lips;  and  then,  tnm* 
ing  it  so  that  his  left  cheek  rested 
against  hers,  with  only  the  tresses 
between,  as  be  whispered  in  her  left 
ear,  while  her  glistening  eyes  ap- 
peared over  his  shoulder,  he  did  hia 
best  to  pacify  her.  And  so  absorbed 
was  he  in  whispering,  and  she  in 
listening,  that  the  cat  Pick,  advanc- 
ing along  the  flat  paste  (from  which 
he  had  only  been  kept  before  by  the 
terror  of  the  rolling-pin),  and  leaving 
his  foot-marks  on  the  soift  substance, 
proceeded,  with  the  utmost  effrontery, 
to  lick  up,  under  their  very  noses,  the 
little  dabs  of  butter  dotted  thereon. 
He  made  a  good  deal  of  noise  in  doing 
so ;  but  as  Bruce,  between  the  whis- 
pers, made  a  noise  not  altogether  dis- 
similar (for  there  were  constantly 
fresh  tears  requiring  to  be  attended 
to).  Pick  finished  the  butter  with  per- 
fect impunity,  and  sat  up  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  paste,  much  about  the  same 
time  that  Rosa  pushed  Bruce  gently 
away,  and  removed  the  last  moisture 
from  her  eyes  with  her  apron. 

The  two  having,  by  this  time,  come 
to  an  understanding,  Bruce  suggested 
that  he  would  write  to  his  father, 
who,  he  assured  her,  was  a  splendid 
old  fellow,  and  who  would,  no  doubt, 
enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  thing  im- 
mediately, and  give  his  consent  like  a 
trump. 

Accordingly,  he  fetched  pen,  ink, 
and  paper  from  the  study,  and  idtting 
at  one  end  of  the  kitchen-table,  while 
Rosa  rolled  fresh  paste  at  the  other, 
he  indited  a  very  eloquent  and  enthu- 
siastic epistle  to  his  parent,  and  hav- 
ing folded  and  directed  it  to  '^The 
Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Trumpington,** 
pnt  it  with  great  confidence  in  his 
pocket. 

After  this  their  conversation  took 
a  more  cheerfnl  tnm,  and  Rosa  worked 
so  diligently  at  her  task  that  the 
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mince- pies  were  made,  after  a  receipt 
which  Brace  read  out  to  her  from  a 
cookery-book,  and  were  ready  for 
dinner  that  very  day,  and  Bruce  stayed 
to  eat  them. 

That  splendid  old  fellow  the  Dean 
of  Trumpington  got  the  letter  in  dne 
time.  It  was  brought  in  after  dinner 
by  his  butler  when  he  was  chatting, 
in  a  pleasant  digestive  sort  of  way, 
with  a  couple  of  old  Canons  over 
a  bottle  of  port.  He  put  on  his  spec- 
tacles to  peruse  it,  and  as  his  wife 
was  in  the  room,  and  the  Canons  old 
friends  and  admirers  of  Harry,  he 
proceeded  to  read  it  aloud,  and  had 
got  pretty  well  into  the  matter  before 
be  discovered  its  interesting  nature. 
**  Why,  bless  my  soul ! "  interpolated 
the  Reverend  Doctor  Bruce,  in  the 
middle  of  a  warm  passage,  ^^  the  boy^s 
fallen  in  love!" 

"My  dearest  Harry!"  exclaimed 
Mrs  Bruce;  and  then  eagerly  added, 
"  go  on,  love ! " 

While  the  reading  proceeded,  one 
old  Canon,  who  was  married  and  had 
a  large  family,  looked  fiercely  at  his 
glass  of  port,  as  he  held  it  between 
him  and  the  light,  and  cried  "  hnm  I" 
or  "  ha  I  "  at  the  most  touching  pas- 
sages ;  while  the  other,  who  was  a 
bachelor,  rubbed  his  hands  as  he 
listened,  and  chuckled  aloud. 

*'  Her  brother,  Mr  Young,  is  a 
member  of  your  own  profession,"  read 
the  Dean  over  again  slowly.  "Sil- 
lery"  (to  the  bachelor  Canon),  **  oblige 
me  by  touching  the  bell.  Bring  the 
Clergy  List,"  said  the  Dean  to  the 
bntler,  when  the  latter  entered. 

"  Y,"  read  the  Dean,  running  his 
finffer  down  the  list,  when  he  got  it — 
"  1  orke — Youatt — Young — here  yon 
are :  Young,  George,  Vicar  of  Fea- 
themest  (is  that  him,  I  wonder?  good 
living  Feathemest)— Young,  Henry, 
Prebendary  of  Durham — Young,  Jo- 
siah.  Curate  of  Lanscote — that  must 
be  the  man,"  said  the  Dean,  referring 
to  the  letter;  *^he  dates  from  Lans- 
cote, near  Doddington." 

"There  was  a  Young  at  Oxford 
with  me,"  said  Dr  Macvino,  the  mar- 
ried Canon,  in  a  deep,  oily,  senten- 
tious voice.  "  He  left  college  on  com- 
iog  into  six  thousand  a- year.  He 
might  have  a  daughter,"  said  the 
Canon,  looking  roond  as  be  pro- 
ponnded  the  theory.    "  And,**  added 


the  Canon,  "  he  might  also  have  a 
son  in  the  Church.  He  was  a  tall 
fellow,  who  once  pulled  the  stroke  oar 
in  a  match,  as  I  remember — he  gave 
remarkably  good  breakfasts." 

"  Dear  boy  I "  said  Mrs  BmeOt 
apostrophising  Harry,  "I'm  certain  he 
wouldn*t  make  other  than  a  charming 
choice.  Tm  certain  she's  a  sweet  girl." 

"  Harry  knows  what's  what,"  said 
the  Dean ;  "  I've  confidence  in  that 
boy." 

"Plenty  of  good  sense,"  said  the 
bachelor  Canon. 

"  Good  stuff,'*  said  Dr  Macvino^ 
who,  sipping  his  wine  before  he  gave 
the  opinion,  left  it  doubtful  whether 
he  was  praising  Bruce  junior  or 
the  port. 

"  Harry's  got  something  here,"  said 
the  Dean,  pointing  to  his  forehead* 
"He's  almost  thrown  away  in  his 
present  profession.  He  ought  to  have 
come  into  the  Church." 

"  Decidedly  he  ought,"  said  Dr 
Macvino,  who  thought  himself  an  ex- 
ample to  teach  other  clever  fellows 
how  to  choose  a  profession. 

"  He's  the  most  sensible  darling  1  '* 
said  Mrs  Bruce;  "and  I,  too,  was 
sorry  that  he  hadn't  chosen  a  learned 
profession,  till  I  saw  him  in  his  Qid« 
form.  His  mustache  promised  to  be 
beautiful"  (there  had  been  perhaps 
four  hairs  in  it  when  she  last  saw 
him,)  "  and  'tis  very  becoming." 

"Suits  him  to  a  hair,"  said  the 
bachelor  Canon,  who  was  a  wag  in  a 
mild  way. 

"  The  boy's  letter  is  a  little  high* 
flown,"  said  the  Dean,  "  bnt  that  was 
to  be  expected,  perhaps.  I  remember 
describing  Mrs  Bruce  there  to  mj 
family  in  such  terms,  that,  when  I 
brought  her  home,  they  were  rather 
disappointed  at  finding  her  withoat 
wings.  But  I've  no  doubt  the  young 
lady  is  a  most  proper  person." 

"A  young  man  like  my  Hany 
ought  to  get  a  wife  with  twen^ 
thousand  ponnds  any  day,"  said  his 
mother. 

"  There  were  two  things,  I  remem- 
ber," said  Dr  Bruce,  "that  Harry 
was  very  fastidious  about  in  women 
—  dress  and  manner :  I  venture  to 

Erophecy  that  our  futnre  danghter-in- 
tw  is  irreproachable  in  both." 
"  A  taU  girl,  I  suspect,"  said  Mrs 
Bmoe. 
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^^Tall,  and  with  a  good  deal  of  the 
air  noble — perhaps  a  little  proud,*' 
the  Doctor  went  on. 

^^Bat  not  disagreeably  so,"  said 
Mrs  Brace. 

*'  Certainly  not,"  siud  the  Doctor. 
"  A  hauteur  of  manner  merely.  I  like 
to  see  a  woman  keep  up  her  dignity." 

"I  wish  he  had  said  something 
about  her  fortune,"  said  Mrs  Bruce. 

"  So  do  I,"  said  the  Doctor,  **  and  I 
think  I'll  go  down  to  Doddington  to- 
morrow, and  see  what  he's  about.  I'm 
rather  in  want  of  change  of  air."  And 
the  two  canons  drank  success  to  his 
journey  in  another  bottle  of  port." 

Accordingly,  the  next  day  the  Doc- 
tor went  down  to  Doddington,  three 
counties  ofif,  and  not  finding  Harry  at 
his  lodgings,  got  a  conveyance  and 
a  roan  to  take  him  over  to  Lanscote. 
Bruce  was  there  of  course — he  had 
rushed  away  from  the  parade  that 
morning,  aud,  without  changing  his 
dress,  galloped  to  Lanscote  at  a  tre- 
mendous paoc.  He  was  not  sorry  to 
find  the  Curate  absent,  and,  going 
clanking  into  the  kitchen  in  his  spurs, 
found  Rosa  there  with  a  great  pina- 
fore on,  making  a  tart. 

For  about  ten  minutes  after  his  ar- 
rival the  manufacture  of  the  tart  pro- 
ceeded but  slowly ;  and  Rosa,  to  keep 
him  out  of  her  way,  begged  him  to 
aoperiutend  the  re- boiling  of  some 
preserves,  which  Jennifer's  economy 
had  left  to  spoil  in  their  jars.  ^*  You've 
BOthing  to  do,"  said  she,  ^*  but  to  sit 
still  before  the  fire,  and  skim  the  pan 
from  time  to  time  with  this  spoon ; 
and  I'll  get  you  something  to  keep 
your  uniform  clean,  while  you're  doing 
it."  So  Rosa  went  and  got  a  small 
table-cloth,  and  causing  him  to  seat 
himself  in  the  desired  position  in  front 
of  the  fire,  she  pinned  it  round  his 
neck  as  if  he  was  going  to  be  shaved 
— his  brass  shoulder-scales  sticking 
out  rather  incongraonsly  from  under 
the  vestment. 

^*  I  ought  to  hear  from  my  father, 
to-day,"  said  Harry,  skimming  away 
at  the  pan  with  his  spoon. 

"  He  won't  be  angry,  I  hope,"  said 
Bosa,  putting  a  strip  of  paste  round 
the  edge  of  her  tart-dish. 

"  Angry,"  said  Bruce,  "  not  he.  If 
he  was,  I  should  just  show  you  to  him, 
and  if  he  were  the  most  peppery  old 
man  in  existence,  he'd  come  to  the 


down  charge  directly,  like  a  well-bred 
pointer— just  as  the  lion  did  before 
Una.  He'd  love  you  directly — I'm 
certain  he  would—he  must,  you  know 
— he  couldn't  help  himself." 

*^  I'm  sure  I  shall  love  Aini,"  said 
Rosa,  smiling  at  Bruce  as  she  took 
the  spoon  from  him  In  order  to  taste 
the  jam,  and  see  how  it  was  get- 
ting on. 

"  Of  course  you  will,"  said  Harry. 
^^As  I  said  before,  he's  a  splendid  old 
fellow." 

At  this  moment  a  step  was  heard 
on  the  gravel  in  front  of  the  house, 
followed  by  a  tapping  at  the  door  of 
the  porch,  which  was  open. 

"  Come  in  I "  cried  Bruce.  "  Come 
in,  can't  you!"  he  repeated,  as  the 
tapping  was  renewed.  *^  I  can't  go  to 
the  door  in  this  way,"  he  said  to  Rosa, 
looking  down  at  his  table-cloth. 

*^  It's  only  the  butcher,  or  Josiah's 
clerk,  or  some  of  those  people,"  said 
Rosa ;  "  come  in,  if  you  please." 

At  this  the  step  advanced  along  the 
passage,  and  came  to  the  kitchen  door. 
Brace,  skimming  away  at  his  pan, 
didn't  turn  round  till  he  heard  a  voice 
he  knew  exclaim  behind  him,  ^^  Grod 
bless  my  soul  I "  The  spoon  fell  into 
the  brass  pan,  and  disappeared  in  the 
seething  frait. 

*^  Why,  in  heaven's  name,"  said  the 
Doctor,  "  what  is  the  boy  about?  " 
.  The  boy  in  question,  standing  up  in 
great  confusion  to  the  height  of  six 
feet,  with  the  table-cloth  descending 
like  a  large  cloud  about  his  person, 
.  hiding  all  of  it  except  his  military- 
looking  arms  and  legs,  did  not  make 
any  reply.  Rosa,  when  she  tasted  the 
jam,  had  left  some  on  her  lips,  and 
somehow  a  splash  of  it  had  got  trans- 
ferred to  Brace's  face. 

''  What  prank  is  this,  sir?  "  asked 
the  Dean  sternly.  *^  Who  is  this  per- 
son ?  "  pointing  his  thick  yellow  cane 
at  Rosa.  ^*  Is  it  the  cook  or.  the 
dairymaid  ?  " 

^*  That,  sir,"  said  Brace,  coming  to 
Rosa's  rescue,  ^*  is  Miss  Young — the 
lady  I  wrote  to  you  about." 

•'  Oh,  indeed ! "  said  the  Doctor, 
who  had  not  found  the  answers  to  the 
inquiries  he  made  in  Doddington  as 
to  the  worldly  condition  of  the  house 
of  Young  at  all  to  his  mind,  and  who, 
at  the  sight  of  the  Parsonage,  had 
been  more  struck  with  its  dimmntive« 
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11688  than  its  pictnresqneness.  ^^  Yoa*re 
a  pretty  fello>Yl  Don^t  yoa  think 
you're  a  pretty  fellow  ?  Answer  me, 
puppy  1 " 

^*  Fm  not  doing  any  harm,  sir,'' 
said  Bruce,  his  handsome  face  look- 
ing very  red  over  the  table-cloth, 
which  he  struggled  to  unpin. 

*^  Not  doing  any  harm,  sir !  *'  sung 
the  Dean  after  him,  through  his 
noee.  *^  Are  you  making  an  ass  of 
yourself,  sir,  do  you  think?  Come, 
sir,  I'm  waiting  for  ye.  Come  along 
with  me,  sir." 

Bruce  having  got  rid  of  the  table- 
cloth, went  up  to  console  Rosa,  who 
was  now  sobbing  in  a  chair. 

**  Are  ye  coming,  sir?"  shouted  the 
Dean  from  the  door;  and  Bruce, 
with  a  last  whisper  of  comfort,  went 
to  join  his  parent,  who,  lifting  his 
shovel  -  hat,  said,  ^*  Ma'am,  I  wish 
you  a  very  good  morning  I "  As  they 
went  through  the  passage,  Rosa  heard 
the  Doctor  say  something  about 
*^  What  a  shock  to  your  poor  mo- 
ther!" 

When  Josiah  returned,  he  found 
Rosa  weeping  by  the  kitchen  fire, 
now  sunk  to  embers,  the  jam  reduced 
to  a  sort  of  dark  concrete,  and  the 
tart  still  in  an  elemental  state. 

**  Harry's  papa  has  been  here," 
sobbed  Rosa ;  ^^  and  he's  been  so 
angry ;  and  he's  carried  Harry  away, 
and  I  shall  ne— never — see  him — any 
mo — re." 

The  Dean  kept  such  strict  watch 
over  bis  son  while  the  troop  remained 


at  Doddington,  lecturing  him  all  the 
time,  that  he  never  got  the  smallest 
glimpse  of  Rosa  before  quitting  the 
place,  though  he  managed  to  write 
her  some  tender  and  consoling  letters. 
His  only  other  consolation  was  in 
confiding  his  grief  to  Mr  Titcherly, 
the  old  antiquary.  They  had  become 
intimate  and  fond  of  one  another — 
^^  a  pair  of  friends,  though  he  was 
young,  and  Titcherly  seventy-two." 
Bruce  had  sympathised  with  the  old 
gentleman's  pursuits,  and  aided  them 
—he  had,  moreover,  made  drawings 
illustrative  of  the  great  work  on  the 
antiquities  of  Doddington,  which  were 
now  being  engraved  for  a  second 
edition ;  and  when  the  troop  left  the 
town,  nobody  missed  him  more,  nor 
thought  more  kindly  of  him,  next  to 
Rosa,  than  Mr  Titcherly. 

Bruce  had  nourished  in  his  secret 
heart  an  intention  of  getting  leave 
when  they  got  to  headquarters,  and 
coming  back  to  see  Rosa.  This  was 
defeated  by  thevigilance  of  his  parent, 
who,  suspecting  the  design,  made  it 
a  particular  request  to  the  Colonel 
that  he  would  allow  his  son  no  leave 
of  absence,  hinting  at  an  indiscreet 
attachment ;  and  the  Colonel,  in  the 
most  friendly  way,  promised  to  corn- 
ply  with  the  Dean's  wishes.  After- 
wards the  Dean  went  home,  and  told 
his  wife  (he  being  a  pious  man,  and 
familiar  with  the  ways  of  Providence) 
that  he  considered  the  moving  of  the 
detachment  from  Doddington  in  the 
light  of  a  special  interference. 


CHAPTER  XLn. 


For  my  own  private  choice,  I  don't 
know  whether  I  should  have  preferred 
to  live  at  Larches  or  the  Heronry. 
People  who  like  aristocratic-looking 
bouses  of  imposing  size  and  respect- 
able age  would  have  preferred  the 
latter.  But  there  are  others  whose 
ambition  does  nol  soar  so  high — who 
would  feel  encumbered  by  space 
which  they  could  not  occupy,  and  by 
galleries  and  apartments  %$  them 
superfluous;  yet  who  have  some- 
times, when  dreaming  in  a  verandah 
in  the  tropics,  a  snow-hut  of  some 
northern  region,  or  a  narrow  cabin 
at  tea,  figured  to  tbemaelres  a  snag 


English  home,  not  too  remote  for  the 
world's  affairs,  nor  too  public  for 
seclusion— not  so  large  as  to  be  dull 
without  visitors,  nor  so  small  as 
to  be  unfit  to  accommodate  them — 
not  so  grand  as  to  invite  inspection, 
nor  so  unadorned  as  to  disappoint 
it— standing,  in  fact,  on  the  boun- 
dary which  divides  comfort  from 
ostentation;  and  such  would  have 
preferred  Larches. 

Yet,  ah  I  that  air  from  Queen  Anne's 
time  that  breathed  about  the  Heronry 
— that  library,  where  Samuel  John- 
son might  have  devoured  books  In 
his  boyhood— the  ulm  gardens,  where 
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Pope  might  have  sat  in  fine  weather, 
polishiii<;  his  melllHuous  lines — the 
gateway  and  porticoes  that  Vanbrngh 
might  have  regarded  with  paternal 
complacency,  as  hooped  dames  and 
bewi<rir(Ml  cavaliers  passed  underneath 
— ail  these  were  pleasant  to  the  eye 
and  mind  that  love  the  pictoresque 
and  antique. 

Yet  even  these  advantages  wonld 
not  weit^h  in  the  scale  for  a  minute, 
when  Larches  was  inhabited  as  now. 
Place  Ladv  I^o  and  Orelia  in  the 
balance,  and  the  Heronry  kicks  the 
beam.  Tliev  would  have  made  a  hut 
in  Tipperary,  or  South  Africa,  or  any 
other  pa^an  and  barbarous  region, 
more  alluring  than  the  palace  of 
Aladdin. 

However  (to  describe  its  intrinsic 
adv.inta;re?).  Larches  was  a  one- 
storied  lionse,  too  spacious  to  be 
called  a  cottage,  which,  however,  it 
reseniblrd  in  tdiape,  and  surrounded 
by  a  deep  verandah  open  from  the 
caves  to  the  ground.  To  please  a 
caprice  of  Orelia's,  the  slated  roof  had 
been  Ci)vered  with  thatch — indeed, 
she  exercised  her  fancy  in  so  many 
alterations,  both  of  the  house  and 
erounds,  that  the  place  was  like  a 
dissolving  view,  and  never  presented 
the  same  appearance  for  two  con- 
secutive seasons.  The  house  stood 
on  a  knoll  which  raised  it  above  the 
surrounding  garden,  except  at  the 
back,  A\here  the  north  winds  were  re- 
pelled l)y  a  small  grove  rising  from  a 
high  bank.  In  the  front  rank  of  this 
grove  rujie  three  tall  larches  that 
gave  the  place  its  name.  The  veran- 
dah ki']it  the  sun  from  the  apart- 
ments, but  the  windows,  opening  to 
the  ground,  admitted  plenty  of  sol)er 
light.  Looked  at  from  without,  the 
open  verandah  and  the  large  space 
occupied  by  windows  and  doors  gave 
an  idea  of  extreme  airiness;  while 
the  rich  heavy  curtains  that  lined  the 
wibduws,  and  the  glimpses  of  luxnri- 
0Q8  furniture  behind,  conveyed  ample 
assurance  of  comfort. 

Hither  On>lia  had  broDght  her 
friend,  and  here  she  applied  herself  to 
soothe  her  sorrow.  Many  offices 
would,  perhaps,  have  raited  .Orelia 
better  than  that  of  comforter—bat 
her  affection  and  warm  sympathy  for 
Lady  Lee  maile  her  discharge  it  with 
right  good-will. 


When  Hester  had  entered  the  hall, 
at  the  conclusion  of  their  journej, 
Orelia  came  up  and  kissed  her. 

"  We  will  forget  now,"  she  said, 
"  that  you  have  ever  been  Lady  Lee. 
We  will  revive  in  substance,  as  well 
as  In  idea,  the  old  times  when  yon 
were  Hester  Broome  at  the  parsonage; 
and  we  will  see  if  there  is  not  yet  in 
store  for  you  as  bright  a  future  aa 
eyer  you  dreamt  of  in  your  imagina- 
tive days." 

A  thin  elderly  person,  holdinjr  a 
handkerchief  to  her  face  to  keep  off  the 
draught,  was  hovering  about  an  inner 
door  of  the  lobby  as  they  entered. 
This  was  Miss  Priscilla  Winter,  the 
lady  who  did  propriety  in  Orclia's 
establishment,  and  managed  the 
minor  details  thereof.  She  had  lived 
with  Orclia's  mother  as  a  companion, 
when  the  young  lady  herself  was 
a  child,  and  had  subsequently  ac- 
companied the  latter  to  Larches.  She 
was  a  good  kind  of  ancient  nonen« 
tity,  without  any  very  decided  opi- 
nions on  any  subject,  resembling,  in- 
deed, rather  a  vague  idea  than  an 
absolute  person.  As  she  always  had 
a  smile  ready,  and  agreed  with  every- 
body, Priscilla  was  sufficiently  popular 
and  endurable.  At  present  she  smiled 
a  welcome  on  one  side  of  her  face 
only,  because  the  other  was  swelled — 
a  frequent  symptom  of  the  perpctoal 
toothach  which  afflicted  her. 

"  Here's  Frisky,"  said  Orelia,  on 
seeing  her ;  "  dear  old  Frisky !— good 
old  Frisk!"  and  she  went  np  and 
greeted  the  old  lady  very  cordially,  as 
did  Lady  Lee. 

Orelia  called  her  Frisky,  not  be- 
cause of  any  particular  fitness  in  the 
appellation,  but,  having  a  way  of  her 
own  of  altering  people's  names,  she 
Qsed  to  call  her  first  Priskilla,  then, 
when  she  wanted  to  coax  her,  Pri^ky, 
which  suggested  Frisky,  and  the  total 
and  glaring  in  appropriateness  of  the 
epithet  tickled  the  inventor  so  much 
that  it  was  permanently  adopted  by 
her.  The  old  virgin  preceded  them 
into  the  drawing-room,  where  a  com- 
fortable fire  was  blazing,  and  told 
them  dinner  wonld  be  ready  in  a 
quarter  of  an  honr. 

**  And  how  are  the  live  stock, 
Friak?" 

^  Ail  well  except  Dick,  who  had  a 
fit  Teaterdaj,"  aaid  Miat  Winter,  '•but 
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he  seems  qnite  cheerfal  again  to-day.^' 
Dick  was  a  bullfinch. 

"  1*11  see  him  presently,"  said  Ore- 
lia,  **  but  first  I  must  visit  Moloch." 

'*  Take  care,  my  dear  Orelia,"  said 
Priscilla;  ^^  Francis  has  got  him 
chained  up — the  cook  says  she  thinks 
he*s  going  mad,  for  he  hasn*t  drank 
his  water  to-day." 

*^  Stuff! "  said  Orelia,  marching  ont 
of  the  room. 

Moloch,  a  great  yellow  bloodhound, 
decked  with  white,  chained  in  the 
yard,  thundered  a  deep  welcome  as 
his  mistress  went  towards  him,  and 
npset  his  kennel  in  his  eagerness  to 
jamp  upon  her.  She  unstrapped  his 
collar,  and  he  preceded  her  backwards 
in  a  series  of  curvets  to  the  drawing- 
room,  yelping  joyfully,  and  nearly 
upsetting  Priscilla,  whom  Orelia  found 
occupied  in  settling  Lady  Lee  near 
the  fire,  that  she  might  be  warm  be- 
fore taking  oflf  her  things  ;  for  the  old 
lady  was  a  great  hand  at  coddling 
people,  if  permitted. 

"  Hester  looks  pale,  poor  dearj" 
said  Priscilla,  with  a  heart-rending 
sadness  of  tone  and  aspect — *^  ah,  well, 
she*s  had  her  trials  and" — 

"Now,  ru  tell  you  what  it  is, 
Frisk,"  interrupted  Orelia,  looking 
sternly  at  the  old  lady,  "I  didn't 
bring  her  here  to  be  made  dismal,  and 
if  ever  I  hear  you  saying  anything  of 
a  doleful  character,  I'll  leave  a  chink 
of  your  bedroom  window  open  at  night, 
and  give  you  a  stiff  neck. — I  will,  as 
sure  as  your  name's  Frisky."  And 
this  speech  at  once  ];^odnced  the  de- 
sired effect;  the  venerable  spinster 
caught  her  cue  with  alacrity,  and  the 
unswelled  side  of  her  face  at  once  as- 
sumed an  expression  of  great  cheer- 
fulness. 

Dinner  was  presently  announced. 
*'  Pm  afraid  the  dining-room  will  be 
chilly,"  mumbled  Priscilla,  "  and  this 
terrible  face  of  mine — would  you  mind 
it,  my  dear,  if  I  sat  at  dinner  in  my 
bonnet  ?  " 

"  Not  in  the  least,  my  tender 
Frisk,"  quoth  Orelia ;  "  and  pray 
bring  your  umbrella  and  pattens 
also." 


A  few  days  after  their  arrival,  they 
went  down  to  the  parsonage  where 
Hester  had  formerly  lived  with  her 
fiuliwr.    Orelia  was  curious  to  see 


what  effect  the  memories  attached  to 
the  place  would  have  upon  her  lady- 
ship. She  saw  her  grow  flushed  and 
excited  as  they  passed  the  familiar 
cottages,  and  trees,  and  fields  along 
the  road.  She  saw  her  excitement 
increase  as  they  came  in  sight  of  the 
parsonage.  A  glimpse  of  it  was  af- 
foixled  from  the  road,  as  it  stood  at 
the  end  of  a  lane,  and  looked  down 
upon  a  lawn  dotted  with  dwarf  firs* 
That  glimpse  showed  it  little  changed ; 
but  as  they  entered  the  swinging  gate, 
opening  on  the  gravel  path  that  curved 
round  to  the  front  of  the  house,  the 
place  seemed  to  Hester  to  have 
dwindled.  Perhaps  the  spacious  pro- 
portions of  the  Heronry  dwarfed  the 
parsonage  by  contrast — perhaps  her 
remembrance  had  flattered  the  scene 
— perhaps  it  had  lost  its  interest  toge- 
ther with  its  former  inhabitants — for, 
her  father  having  died  soon  after  her 
marriage,  a  new  clergyman  now  lived 
there,  and  neither  he  nor  his  wife 
were  likely  to  renew  much  of  the  ro- 
mantic atmosphere  of  the  spot — at  any 
rate,  Hester's  associations  vanished 
rapidly.  The  furniture  was  all  so 
different:  there  was  a  new  door 
opened  in  the  sitting-room,  which 
might  be  a  convenience,  but  was  to 
her  an  impertinence — her  bedroom, 
the  chamber  of  her  maiden  dreams 
(ah,  sacrilege !)  was  now  a  nursery. 
The  walls  where  the  echoes  of  Hester's 
voice,  as  she  read  aloud,  or  sung,  or 
said  her  prayers,  ought  yet  to  have 
lingered,  resounded  to  the  squalls  of 
the  latest  baby  published  by  the  pro- 
lific clergyman's  wife,  and  the  clamour 
of  its  small  seniors.  A. cradle  had 
taken  the  place  of  her  bookcase; 
and  her  bed,  whose  white  curtains 
had  once  enclosed  the  poetic  dreams 
and  bright  fancies  of  the  virgin  Hes- 
ter— the  very  altar-piece,  as  it  were — 
was  occupied  by  a  rocking-horse  with 
its  head  knocked  off.  Scarcely  worse 
the  desecration,  when  the  French 
stabled  their  chargers  in  the  ca- 
thedrals of  Spain. 

She  descended  to  the  porch,  and 
paused  there,  trying  to  recall  her  for- 
mer self  as  she  had  sat  in  its  shadow, 
reading,  working,  dreaming,  fancying 
that  the  world  was  paradise.  She 
wondered  what  could  have  made  her 
fancy  so ;  it  had,  indeed,  been  blissful 
fgnoraneoi  but  yerj  Billy,  neverthe- 
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less :  her  eyes  were  open  now,  and 
she  was  quite  sure — yes,  qaite— she 
should  never  see  things  again  sur- 
rounded by  such  delusive  splendour. 
The  Hester  of  eighteen  had  been  quite 
a  different  person  from  the  Hester  of 
twenty- five.  And  so  sad  seemed  to 
be  the  train  of  thoughts  thus  aroused, 
and  bringing  with  it  so  many  silent 
tears,  that  Orelia  was  sorry  she  had 
carried  her  well-intended  visit  to  the 
parsonage  into  execution.  She  men- 
tioned it  in  a  letter  to  Rosa ;  and  here, 
in  common  type,  wherein  it  loses  all 
the  character  it  gained  in  the  original, 
from  that  bold  yet  feminine  hand, 
with  its  long  upstrokes  and  down- 
strokes,  and  its  audacious  dashes,  we 
will  insert  Orelia's  letter. 

**  Dearest  Rosalinda,^'  (it  said,) 
'^  what  is  there  about  you,  do  you 
suppose,  that  you  should  be  so  con- 
stantly in  my  thoughts  as  yon  are,  to 
the  utter  exclusion,  of  course,  of  all 
kinds  of  rational  contemplation  ?  For 
how  can  any  serious  or  important  idea 
be  expected  to  remain  in  company 
with  that  of  a  little  laughing,  red- 
faced  thing  ?  In  vain  I  banish  the  pert 
image ;  it  comes  back  with  all  the  an- 
noying and  saucy  pertinacity  of  the 
original,  till  I  actually  catch  myself 
addressing  it ;  and  my  first  impulse, 
on  waking  of  a  morning,  always  is  to 
pnll  yon  out  of  bed. 

**  People  sometimes  say  of  their  de- 
ceased relations  (especially  if  they 
have  left  them  any  money),  that  it 
would  be  wrong  to  wish  them  back  to 
this  scene  of  trial.  And  I  grow  some- 
what resigned  to  your  absence,  when 
I  think  that  yon  are  probably  much 
happier  where  you  are.  For  Hester 
and  I  are  very  dismal,  Rosey — not  a 
bit  better  than  we  were  during  the 
last  sad  weeks  at  the  Heronry.  She 
grows  paJer,  Rosetta — paler  and  thin- 
ner every  day.  And  I  don*t  think  'tis 
owing  to  any  failure  of  mine  in  carry- 
ing out  onr  plan  for  her  benefit.  I 
have,  in  every  possible  way,  closed 
up  the  avenues  to  sad  recollections. 
I  have  avoided  all  allusions  to  her 
married  life,  as  if  it  had  been  wiped 
out  of  my  memory  with  a  great  wet 
sponge.  I  have  nearly  choked  myself 
by  arresting,  on  the  brink  of  utter- 
ance, observations  that  might  have 
awakened  in  her  mind  some  train  of 
thought  ending  in  a  sigh.    I  have  en- 


deavoured to  interest  her  in  her  old 
occupations  here,  and  to  get  her  to 
resume  the  subjects  of  conversation 
and  of  fancy  that  used  to  delight  her 
in  the  old  times,  when  she  was  the 
most  enthusiastic  and  bright  and 
hopeful  of  friends ;  and  I  have  had 
my  labour  for  my  pains.  She  wan- 
dered through  my  hothouses  with 
most  annoying  apathy — stood  on  the 
very  spot  where  she  and  I  first  saw 
one  another,  and  which  I  expected 
would  have  had  an  electrical  effect  on 
her,  with  an  absence  of  recognition 
that  quite  exasperated  me ;  and  when 
I  wished  her  good  night,  in  the  very 
bedroom  that  was  always  allotted  to 
her  when  weather-bound  at  my  cot- 
tage, she  returned  the  benediction 
without  one  allusion  to  the  old  days 
that  have  departed  apparently  for 
ever. 

"  Well,  Rosetta,  I  persevered,  ne- 
vertheless— yes,  I  did — I  struck  my 
great  caiqp — ^I  took  her  down  to  the 
parsonage,  where  she  was  bom  and 
bred.  Long  after  her  fatber^s  death 
it  stood  untenanted ;  but  a  new  family 
now  live  there.  I  watched  the  effect 
of  each  familiar  object  that  we  passed 
on  the  road ;  her  breath  now  and  then 
came  a  little  quicker,  and,  at  the  first 
distant  glimpse  of  the  house,  her  colour 
rose,  and  she  smiled  more  naturally 
than  she  has  done  any  time  these  three 
months.  ^  Now,*  said  I  to  myself, 
'  the  old  Hester  is  going  to  peep  out 
of  this  melancholy  mask ;'  so  I  said, 
by  way  of  assisting  the  metamor- 
phosis, *  Do  yqp  remember  anything 
about  that  stone,  Hester?'  pointing 
to  a  great  white  one  by  the  side  of  the 
road.  Now,  by  this  stone  bangs  a 
tale,  Rosamunda.  You  must  know 
(if  I  never  told  yon)  that  Hester  and 
I  had  once  a  little  quarrel ;  and  as  it's 
so  long  ago,  I  don't  mind  saying  'twas 
all  my  fanlt.  Well,  we  did  not  meet 
for  two  or  three  days,  for  Hester  was 
hurt,  and  I  was  snllen  ;  but  then,  by 
a  simultaneous  impulse,  we  started  to 
meet  and  bo  reconciled.  Hester  was 
near  this  stone  when  she  caught  sight 
of  me,  and,  forgetting  all  canse  of 
offence,  ran  towards  me.  In'her  haste 
('twould  take  a  deal  to  make  her  mn 
now,  Rosey)  she  tript  on  the  grass  at 
the  side  of  the  road,  and  fell  with  her 
head  against  the  comer  of  the  stone. 
There  she  lay  for  a  moment,  stonned. 
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and  I,  who  bad  jost  reached  the  spot, 
sat  down  on  the  stone,  and,  ti^ng 
her  head  on  my  lap,  vowed,  after  she 
had  opened  her  eyes,  and  assured  me 
she  was  but  little  hart,  that  I  would 
never  again  offend  her. 

^*  She  remembered  it  well,  she  said, 
as  I  stopt  and  pointed  to  the  spot ; 
then,  pressing  my  hand,  *  Though  I 
am  not  so  demonstrative  now  as  then, 
you  must  not  think  my  friendship 
colder,  dear  Orelia,*  she  said.  This 
looked  all  very  promising,  and  I  walk- 
ed on  in  great  spirits,  awaiting  the 
farther  effect  of  the  coming  scenes. 

**  The  clergyman*s  wife  had  called 
on  us,  so  our  visit  had  an  excuse. 
The  porch  looked  just  as  it  used — we 
entered;  but  there,  in  the  identical 
spot  where  Mr  Broome  used  to  sit  and 
talk  to  08,  when  a  pause  in  his  disor- 
der let  him  brighten  up  for  an  hour  or 
two,  with  the  benignity  of  a  Socrates 
— ^his  pale  face  glowing,  his  dim  eye 
kindling,  and  his  failing  voice  hardly 
able  to  keep  pace  with  his  eloquent 
flow  of  thought — there  sat  his  succes- 
sor—fat^  contented,  vulgar.  The  first 
words  he  spoke,  in  tones  that  seemed 
to  struggle  through  layers  of  beef  and 
cabbage  and  Yorkshure  pudding,  dis- 
sipated the  romance  that  lingered  for 
mo  and  Hester  about  the  scene.  And 
his  wife !  I  don't  deny  that  the  woman 
may  have  good  qualities,  Rosa ;  but  I 
never  can  forgive  her  that  cap  of  hers 
— ^nor  her  furniture — nor  her  younger 
sister,  with  her  vulgar  affectation  of 
well-bred  ease— nor  her  mode  of  ad- 
dressing her  husband— she  called  him 
by  the  initial  letter  of  his  horrible 
surname. 

*^In  vain  I  struggled  with  these 
prosaic  influences — in  vain  I  tried  to 
recall  the  old  memories  of  the  place 
*-they  had  absolutely  deserted  me. 
I  did  not  look  at  Hester,  for  I  should 
only  have  looked  disappointment.  I 
did  not  speak  to  her,  for  I  had  nothing 
to  say.  But  I  looked  at  the  clergy- 
man and  his  wife  and  sister-in-law — 
daggers,  Rosetta— and  I  was  glad, 
when  we  departed,  to  see  them  reduced 
to  a  state  or  terrified  and  silent  civility. 

''  So  this  part  of  the  project  signally 
failed.  Hitherto  we  had  lived  alto- 
gether by  ourselves,  for  I  did  not  wish 
to  annoy  her  with  the  task  of  making 
a  parcel  of  new  acquaintances,  not 
likely  to  be  particolarly  interesting 
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either  to  her  or  to  me.  But  now  I 
thought  visitors  might  rouse  her  from 
her  melancholy,  and  I  let  them  come.** 

The  time  when  Lady  Lee  and  Orelia 
were  most  disposed  to  be  communica- 
tive to  each  other  was  the  last  hour 
before  they  went  to  bed.  Both,  aitec 
flickering  fitfully  between  dinner  and 
tea,  musing,  looking  into  the  fire, 
sighing,  &c.,  would  brighten  up  into 
temporary  effulgence,  before  under- 
going the  extinction  of  sleep. 

*SYou  are  cheerful  to-night,  Orelia," 
said  Lady  Lee,  one  night  after  some 
guests  had  departed.  ^^  I  am  happy 
to  see  it»  my  dear.  Come  closer,'* 
said  her  ladyship,  passing  her  arm 
round  her  friend*s  waist,  and  drawing 
her  on  to  the  sofa  beside  her*  *'I 
want  to  whisper  to  you.  May  I  ven- 
ture to  hope "  (this  in  Orelia's  ear, 
from  which  she  had  brushed  back  the 
volume  of  black  hair  that  hid  it) 
^^  that  you  have  forgotten  that  little 
romance  of  yours  ?  " 

Orelia  silently  turned,  and  sat  fadnf^ 
her  with  her  black  eyes,  without  an- 
swering. 

*^  You  never  confided  in  me  in  that 
matter,"  said  her  ladyship,  still  whis- 
pering, though  there  was  nobody  but 
those  two  in  the  room,  and  the  ser- 
vants had  gone  to  bed.  *'  I  shouldn't 
speak  of  it  now,  only  that  I  observe 
some  symptoms  occarionally  which 
make  me  still  doubt  the  direction  of 
your  thoughts.  Can  I  help  to  guide 
them  back  to  tranquillity  ? '' 

"No,  Hester,"  said  OreUa;  "I 
don't  want  any  aid.  I've  come  to  a 
resolution  of  my  own  accord." 

«'  Tell  it  me,"  said  Lady  Lee. 

*'  How  can  I  tell  yon  all?"  said- 
Orelia.  '*  You  didn't  know  him.  To 
you  he  was  merely  what  he  appeared 
to  the  world — to  me  he  was  himaelf 
— the  manliest,  the  cleverest,  the  most 
independent,  the— ah,  you  smile;  bnt, 
had  yon  met  him  in  his  true  position, 
you  would  have  thought  of  him  as  I 
do." 

Lady  Lee  squeesed  the  hand  of 
the  somewhat  hidignant  enthusiast. 
'^  Who  so  apt  as  I  to  believe,"  she 
said,  **  that  when  Orelia  Payne  ad- 
mires, the  object  is  an  elevated  one  ? 
Well,  dearest  ?  " 

''  Well,"  said  OreUa,  *'  I  dreamt  at 
the  Heronry  a  sort  of  dream— that  he 
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would  regain  his  position  in  the  worid, 
and  be  all  yon  or  any  of  my  friends 
conid  wish.  He  left  me  apparently 
with  some  snch  expectation ;  but  now 
I  see  it  was  fallacions." 

^^  Bat  a  man  could  scarcely  make  a 
▼ery  great  stride  in  the  world  in  a 
couple  of  months,"  observed  Lady  Lee. 

"  *Twill  take  years,  perhaps,"  said 
Orelia,  "  even  if  he  ever  succeeds ; 
and  consider  tiie  chances  against  him. 
And,  except  as  successful,  I  shall 
never  see  him — he  is  prouder  than  a 
fallen  angel."  Here  she  paused,  and 
pondered  a  little.  *^  But,"  she  re- 
sumed, ^^  I  have  resolved  to  think  no 
more  on  that  subject.  Yes,  resolved  1 " 
(stamping  with  her  foot,  while  her 
colour  heightened,  and  a  tear  came 
into  her  eye).  "  It  can  do  no  good 
— it  will  be  vain,  weak,  idle — it  will 
be  wasting  life  in  unreality ;  therefore 
it  shall  end  " — (another  little  stamp^. 

Lady  Lee  looked  at  her  with  a  kind 
of  serious  half  smile.  ^^  So  earnest, 
OreUa! — then  the  cause  cannot  be 
ilight." 

**  It  is  not,"  said  Orelia  petulantly. 
'^  I  am  ashamed  to  think  how  much 
it  has  engrossed  my  thoughts.  And 
yet — everything  considered — so  much 
merit  in  so  unfitting  a  position  I  Had 
he  been  placed  where  he  deserves,  I 
should  perhaps  have  withheld  my  ad- 
miration ;  but  indignation  at  the  way 
in  which  fortune  and  the  worid  have 
treated  him  lent  it  double  force.  Now, 
Hester,  I  have  been  franker  than  you 
— ^for  we  both  had  our  secrets;  had 
we  not  ?  " 

It  was  Lady  Lee's  turn  to  redden 
and  be  silent. 

"  Hester,"  went  on  Orelia,  *'  what 
do  you  think  of  the  men  who  some- 
times come  here?  Is  there  one  of 
them  fit  to  be  named  with  either  of 
those  to  whom  we  gave — I  mean  to 
whom  we  would  have  given  —  our 
hearts?  Think  for  a  moment  of  the 
best  of  them^and  then  place  their 
images,  side  by  side,  with  those  I 
speak  of.  Don't  they  dwindle? — 
don't  they  show  like  wax-work  beside 
sculpture,  with  their  fieeting  hues  of 
character,  their  feeble  melting  out- 
lines, their  stupid  conventionalities  ?" 

"You  are  severe,  my  dear,"  said 
Lady  Lee,  without,  however,  heeding 
much  her  own  reply — for  Orelia  had 
confused  her. 


"  O,  it  scatters  my  patience  1 "  said 
her  impetuous  friend.  "  I  think  less 
of  myself  when  one  of  them  has  hinted 
admiration.  Yesterday,  that  worthy 
noodle,  Mr  Straitlace — he  who  thinks 
it  good  to  be  wise,  but  not  to  be 
merry,  and  whose  expressive  eye- 
brows proclaim  all  pursuits  to  be 
vanity  except  his  own — had  the  asto- 
nishing effrontery  to  give  my  hand  a 
kind  of  meaning  squeeze,  at  taking 
leave,  muttering  something  about  ^his 
pleasure  at  recognising  a  congenial 
spirit.'  What  have  I  done,  Hester, 
to  deserve  that? — ^the  owl !" 

"  I  don't  see  the  congeniality,  cer- 
tainly," said  Lady  Lee,  smiling, 
"  more  than  between  an  owl  and  a — 
peacock,  or  any  other  majestic  bird." 

"Then  there's  that  baronet  Sir 
Dudley  (you  seem  to  have  an  attrac- 
tion for  baronets,  Hester^ — that  well- 
dressed  Mephistopheles,  with  crow's 
feet  about  his  eyes  and  his  heart  at 
five  and  twenty,  who  has  just  clever- 
ness enough  to  find  out  the  faulty  side 
of  everything — he  had  the  impudence, 
after  looking  at  you  as  if  he  were 
judging  a  horse,  to  proTOunee  that 
^you  had  some  good  pohitSy'  whicli 
from  him  is  equivalent,  I  suppose,  to 
high  praise." 

"  I  hope  he  specified  the  points  that 
struck  him,"  said  Lady  Lee,  smiling. 

"  He  hadn't  time,"  returned  Orelia. 
"  I  felt  downright  savage  at  the  idea 
of  such  a  snail  as  that  crawling  on 
your  petals.  I  asked  him  who  had 
told  him  of  your  merits  ?  for  that  we 
all  knew  him  to  be  slow  at  finding 
them  in  anything." 

"  And  what  did  he  say  ?  " 

"  He  turned  to  his  next  neighbour 
and  merely  said,  ^  Shut  up,  by  Jove  1' 
Why,  compared  with  these  people, 
Major  Tindal  grows  respectable ;  for 
though  he  has  but  one  side  to  his  cha- 
racter, 'tis  a  manly  and  decided  one.'* 

"  Poor,  misguided  Major  Tindal," 
said  Lady  Lee;  "to  think  that  he 
should  have  taken  the  trouble  to  come 
all  the  way  here"  (the  Major  hadn't 
been  able  to  forbear  singeing  his 
wings  again),  "just  to  do  hopeless 
homage  to  a  girl  who  talks  of  him  In 
that  way." 
"Certainly  he  had  better  have  stayed 
at  Doddlngton,"  said  Orelia.  "  But, 
now,  Hester,  tell  me— could  you  ad- 
jfittj  or  ever  be  induced  to  love,  any 
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of  oar  present  acqaaintances,  after 
haTing  seen  others  so  much  wor* 
thier?" 

^^  I  will  go  farther  than  that/'  said 
Lady  Lee,  resnming  her  habitual  tone 
of  melancholy,  which  she  had  relin- 
quished for  one  of  assumed  gaiety, 
merely  to  cover  the  confusion  that 
Orclia's  home-thrust  had  caused  her ; 
"  I  will  say  that  we  never  could  have 
admired  or  loved  them  inf  any  case." 

*'^  And  yet  they  are  not  below  the 
average  of  those  we  shall  meet  in  our 
pilgrimage,"  said  this  severe  censor ; 
'^  and  that  brings  mo  to  a  subject  I 
have  for  some  time  thought  of.  You 
and  I  can  never  link  our  lives  to  people 
of  that  sort." 

"Never,"  said  Lady  Lee,  fervently. 

"Neither  will  we  spend  them  in 
vain  regrets,"  said  Orelia.  "  In  men 
that  would  bo  unmanly,  and  in  us 
'twould  equally  be  unwomanly.  We 
will  drive  out  thought — we  will  leave 
it  no  avenue  to  enter — we  will  place 
a  quickset  round  our  hearts.  Some 
do  this  by  openly  relinquishing  tho 
world,  and  taking  vows ;  onr  resolu- 
tions shall  be  none  the  weaker  because 
we  only  take  our  rows  privately,  and 
to  one  another." 

Lady  Lee  looked  at  her  friend  in- 
quiringly. 

'*  Why  should  we  have  done  with 
life  because  wo  have  been  disap- 
pointed in  one  of  its  objects  ? "  said 
Orelia.  "  Why  should  we  languish 
or  let  ourselves  rust  because  those 
we  prefer  are  withheld  from  us  ?  We 
could  not  be  content  to  go  lingering 
and  dreaming  all  our  lives." 

"Not  content,  certainly," said  Lady 
Lee.     "  But  what  are  we  to  do?" 

"Make  business  for  ourselves  in 
the  world,"  said  Orelia.  "  Bo  of  use 
— turn  our  energies  to  account.  How 
many  women  younger  than  we  quit  a 
life  of  ease  without  onr  provocation, 
and  devote  themselves  to  one  of  active 
usefulness  I  We  might  be  the  founders 
of  au  unprofesscd  sisterhood.  What 
do  you  say,  Hester?  ^V\\en  shall  we 
begin?" 

"  Wlicn?"  said  Lady  Lee.  "My 
dear,  sach  a  thing  requires  thought." 

"  Say  a  week,"  said  Orelia. 

"A  week!"  cried  Lady  Lee— " « 
year  you  mean.  Nuns  have  a  novi- 
ciate." 

"  And  a  contemptible  thing  it  is," 
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said  Orelia,  "  that  hovering  between 
two  worlds,  as  it  were — that  linger- 
ing on  the  bridge,  shilly  shally.  No, 
Hester;  we  won't  show  any  sach 
want  of  confidence  in  ourselves — we 
will  begin  after  a  week's  trial.  We 
must  commence  by  closing  np  all 
paths  to  thoughts  that  might  un- 
steady us — lay  aside  at  once  poetry, 
romance,  music,  except  anthems  and 
oratorios.  We  will  prescribe  for  our- 
selves a  simple  dress  and  a  uniform 
and  disciplined  life.  Come,  are  yon 
not  anxious  to  begin  ?  " 

"  I  d!o  almost  catch  a  gleam  of  yoor 
enthusiasm,"  said  Hester.  "To  re- 
linquish my  present  life  will  be  no 
privation  "  (with  a  sigh).  "  But  we 
must  mature  the  idea  before  acting 
on  it.     We  must  not  begin  lightly." 

"Lightly!"  said  OreUa.  "I've 
been  thinking  of  it  these  four  days. 
And,  for  our  plan — feeding  the  poor-^ 
educating  the  ignorant — comforting 
the  sick — there  is  a  field  1  So  much 
for  onr  duty  towards  our  neighbour — 
for  ourselves,  we  will  improve  and 
occupy  our  mhids  with  study,  and  I 
was  going  to  say  meditation;  bnt  Vm 
not  so  sure  whether  our  meditations 
would  be  always  on  profitable  sub- 
jects, at  least  not  just  yet.  When 
nuns  turn  out  not  so  good  as  they 
migfft  be,  who  knows  what  share 
meditation  may  have  had  in  it? 
We'll  act  now,  Hester,  and  put  off 
meditation  till  we  grow  older." 

Now,  there  was  something  in 
Orelia's  proposal  that  was  not  un- 
pleasing  to  Lady  Lee.  To  banish 
thought  which  she  found  so  weari- 
some— to  occupy  time  that  hung  so 
heavy — to  labour  with  an  object  and 
obtain  a  result — these  were  what  she 
had  long  desired  in  a  dreamy  sort  of 
way,  and,  now  that  the  more  ener- 
getic Orelia  had  struck  out  the  path, 
she  was  ardent  to  follow  it.  Thus 
the  mind  would  be  provided  for;  and, 
for  the  heart,  why  shouldn't  she  and 
Orelia,  her  chosen  friend,  be  all  in  all 
to  each  other?  which  last  idea  was, 
perhaps,  even  more  brilliant  than  tho 
other. 

Accordingly  the  noviciate  com- 
menced forthwith.  They  had,  in 
Hester's  maiden  days,  studied  to- 
gether French  and  Italian  ;  they  now 
began  a  spirited  attack  upon  the 
German  language.  Mathematics  i 
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desirable,  as  it  required  attention, 
exercised  the  mind,  and  did  not  ex- 
cite the  imagination,  and  they  plodded 
away  at  Enclid  and  algebra  with  a 
perseverance  praiseworthy  in  an  am- 
Ditions  freshman,  bnt,  in  them,  la- 
mentable to  behold.  The  piano  re- 
mained nnopened,  the  harp  nn touched, 
•xcept  on  Sunday,  when  they  per- 
formed a  piece  out  of  Handel.  Lady 
Lee*8  copy  of  Corinne  was  put  in  the 
fire  by  Orella,  who  had  never  parti- 
cularly admired  the  work;  and,  in- 
deed, a  great  part  of  their  library 
underwent  such  a  weeding  as  Don 
Quixote's  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the 
barber  and  curate.  Both  were  dressed 
in  mourning  before  for  Julius,  so  no 
great  change  was  needed  in  their 
attire.  To  crown  all,  they  discovered, 
in  a  couple  of  days,  some  babies  in  the 
smallpox  and  croup,  three  distressed 
families  with  the  fathers  out  of  work, 
and  a  pair  of  rheumatic  old  women,  so 
tliat  their  charitable  resolutions  were 
not  likely  to  fail  for  want  of  objects. 

It  is  very  well  known  that  heroines 
of  respectability  ought  to  be  natu- 
rally benevolent.  They  ought,  more- 
over, to  have  a  happy  knack  of  win- 
ning the  hearts  of  all  who  experience 
tlieir  bounty.  I  would  with  pleasure 
bestow  on  my  heroines  all  the  good 
attributes  that  belong  to  them,  bnt  I 
have  dready  said  they  were  far  from 
fiidtless,  and,  to  say  the  truth,  the 
line  they  had  chosen  was  not  their 
fcftte.  Lady  Lee's  fastidious  taste 
was  speedily  revolted  by  misery, 
whose  pathos  was  impaired  by  selfish- 
ness or  coarseness ;  and  Orelia,  after 
a  visit  to  one  of  the  rheumatic  pa- 
tients, left  a  sovereign  for  the  sufferer, 
and  vowed  she  would  never  go  near 
that  horrid  old  grumbler  again.  In 
fact,  this  was  one  of  the  points  in 
which  they  were  both  of  them  inferior 
to  Rosa.  Their  benevolence  sprang 
firom  a  sense  of  duty,  and  was  artifi- 
cial in  expression,  like  the  conversa- 
tion of  one  who  has  learnt  a  foreign 
tongue  grammatically;  while  Rosa's 
was  natural,  and  fluent  in  the  happi- 
est idioms  of  goodness. 

However,  they  persevered,  and, 
though  they  were  striving  against 
nature,  their  conduct  was  quite  natu- 
ral. Women  are  never  so  enthusias- 
tic about  thehr  duties  as  when  they 


have  just  been  disappointed  in  love* 
Your  pretty  Puritans  are  sure  to  have 
had  an  attachment  blighted,  and  De- 
votion Is  called  in,  like  a  Beguine,  to 
dress  the  wounds  made  by  that  rascal 
Cupid. 

But  yet,  reader,  if  Hester  and 
Orella  should  really  persist  in  their 
project,  what  a  glimpse  of  the  possible 
is  here  opened  I  Let  imagination 
hold  up  the  curtain  for  a  moment. 

Methinks  I  see  Orelia,  aged  say 
about  thirty-five;  severe  of  aspect, 
and  with  what  novelists  caU  ''the 
traces  of  former  beauty,"  though  the 
arch  of  the  nose  has  strengthened  to 
Roman  firmness,  the  mouth  is  quite 
stem  in  its  decision,  and  the  fire  of 
the  eyes  has  some  fierceness  in  its 
sparkle.  Irreproachable,  but  not  ami- 
cable— unsparing  to  the  indisonetion 
of  others,  and  having  none  of  her 
own  —  rigid  in  the  performance  of 
duties,  as  well  as  in  exacting  them — 
I  see  her,  in  fact,  become  that  formid- 
able being,  an  exemplary  woman,  and 
I  should  like  to  see  anybody  make 
love  to  her  now. 

Lady  Lee,  too,  now  getting  on  for 
forty,  has  changed  firom  what  we 
knew  her.  She  is  not  called,  like 
Orelia,  an  exemplary  woman,  bat  is 
stigmatised  by  the  equally  oj^iMobri- 
ous  epithet,  a  superior  person.  Her 
eyes,  dimmed  with  long  pemsing  of 
good  wearisome  books  tnrongh  a  veil 
of  tears,  are  still  beautiftil  in  their 
melancholy,  bnt  the  rest  of  her  charms 
have  withered.  She  does  not  dis- 
charge her  duties  with  the  unfailing 
spirit  of  the  more  energetic  Orelia, 
but  requires  a  new  weary  effort  for 
the  performance  of  eadi ;  and  when 
the  old  obstinate  question  recurs  of 
what  her  business  in  the  world  may 
be,  she  silences  it  by  a  contemplation 
of  the  indurated  virtues  of  her  friend, 
which  she  nerves  herself  to  imitate. 
There  are  no  more  confidences  or 
confessions  of  weakness  between  her- 
self and  Orelia,  but  a  friendship  such 
as  might  have  subsisted  between  the 
Mother  of  the  Gracchi  and  Mrs  Fry. 

They  are  punctual  in ,  but,  as 

Sterne  says,  when  the  idea  of  his 
captive  becomes  too  painful,  ''  I  can- 
not sustain  the  picture  that  my  fancy 
has  drawn."  Fane — Onslow — ^to  the 
rescoel 
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The  name  of  Larochejaqnelein  is 
not  an  obscure  one.  It  was  once 
familiar  to  the  world.  It  was  known 
and  venerated  wherever  stainless 
honour,  fidelity  proof  against  all 
temptations  and  suffering,  chivalrous 
valour,  and  patient  courage  amid  dan- 
gers that  do  not  try  the  nerves  less 
that  they  want  the  excitement  which 
sustains  the  soldier  on  the  battle-field, 
were  held  in  reverence.  The  two 
brothers  who  covered  that  name  with 
glory  of  the  purest  kind  were  noble 
specimens  of  the  old  chivaLry  of 
France,  when  chivalry  had  well-nigh 
passed  away;  and  the  chronicler  of 
their  romantic  gallantry  and  their 
heroic  death  was  the  gentle  female 
who  bore  their  name,  and  who  bore  it 
high,  and  who  shared  in  their  suffer- 
ings, their  triumphs,  and  their  defeats. 
We  know  of  few  compositions  more 
interesting  than  the  narrative  of  the 
Marchioness  de  Larochejaquelein, 
who,  we  are  happy  to  find,  still  sur- 
vives, her  form  bowed  by  age,  but 
her  heart  as  true  as  when,  in  early 
youth  and  beauty,  she  traversed  on 
foot  the  ravines  of  the  Bocage,  or 
forded  the  canals  of  the  Marais,  and 
witnessed  the  sanguinary  wars  waged 
by  the  insurgents  of  La  Vendee  dur- 
ing the  wildest  period  of  the  French 
Republic.  It  is  curious  that  the  most 
attractive  records  of  the  great  revo- 
lutions which  convulsed  the  two  king- 
doms of  England  and  France,  at 
periods  so  distant  from  each  other, 
-should  respectively  be  the  production 
of  a  female  pen.  The  memoirs  of  Mrs 
Hutchinson  and  the  narrative  of  Ma- 
dame de  Larochejaquelein  are  com- 
panions fit  to  be  placed  side  by  side 
with  each  other;  and  though  the  char- 
acter of  the  two  works  is  different,  the 
interest  they  excite  is  identical.  They 
both  possess  all  the  fascination  of  ro- 
mance, but  they  are  valuable  in  a  de- 
.gree  which  few  romances  can  pretend 
to.  It  has  been  remarked,  that  until 
theur  publication  the  world  was 
•strangely  in  error  on  many  of  the  im- 


portant events  to  which  they  relate, 
and  that  they  have  been  singularly 
useful  in  diminishing  a  great  deal  of 
the  prejudice,  and  in  di^ipating  the 
ignorance  which  had  existed,  particu- 
larly with  reference  to  some  of  the 
principal  actors  in  these  terrible  scenes. 
The  character  of  the  English  heroine  is 
shadowed  forth  in  her  history ;  it  is 
more  unbending,  more  mascollnei 
more  stem,  perhaps,  and  commands 
admiration  which  the  mind  cannot 
refuse.  But  the  heart  is  led  awaj 
by  the  tenderness  of  the  Freneh- 
woman;  and  her  pathetic  touches, 
while  they  add  to  the  interest  of  her 
story,  impart  to  it  the  impress  of 
truth. 

The  nobleman  who  has  just  pub- 
lished a  defence  of  his  own  political 
career  during  the  eventftal  changes 
which  France  has  again  witnessed,  is 
the  son  of  that  lady  by  a  second  mar- 
riage. His  lineage  is  an  ancient  and 
honourable  one.  Sprung  from  the  old 
house  of  Yergier  de  Larochejaquelein, 
he  counts  among  his  ancestors  a  Cru- 
sader whose  arms  form  one  of  the 
many  ornaments  of  the  rich  gallery  of 
Versailles ;  two  warriors  who  fell  on 
the  hard-fought  field  of  Pavia,  when 
'^  all  was  lost  except  honour  ;'*  a  bro- 
ther in  arms  and  tent-companion  of 
Henry  IV.,  who  was  left  "  with  his 
back  to  the  field  and  his  feet  to  the 
foe"  on  the  plains  of  Arqnes;  a 
mestre'de-campy  who  met  his  death 
while  in  the  act  of  boarding  a  pirate 
off  St  Domingo.  His  uncle  was  the 
general-in-chief  in  the  Vendean  army, 
and  it  was  this  gallant  gentleman,  on 
whose  history  Froissart  would  have 
loved  to  linger,  who  spoke  this  last 
address  to  his  army,  which  is  still 
remembered  by  the  peasants  of  the 
Morbihan— "If  I  advance,  follow 
me ;  if  I  retreat,  slay  me ;  if  I  fall, 
avenge  me  I "  Another  of  this  heroic 
family  was  a  dashing  officer  of  cara- 
bineers under  the  Empire ;  and  on  the 
battle-field  of  the  Moskowa  he  main- 
tained the  old  valour  of  the  house  of 
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Larochejaquelein.  Count  Louis,  the 
father  of  the  present  Marquis,  refused 
to  serve  under  Napoleon.  When  the 
flight  from  Elba  roused  Europe  again 
from  its  brief  tranquillity,  the  peasant 
soldiers  of  La  Vendue  gathered  once 
more  round  the  white  banner  of 
their  chief.  The  insurrection  was, 
however,  soon  put  down,  and  Laroche- 
jaquelein, while  in  the  act  of  leading 
on  his  men  against  the  Imperial 
troops,  fell  with  a  bullet  in  his  heart. 
This  is  an  ancestry  of  wiiich  any  man 
may  be  proud. 

The  present  Marquis  is  the  son  of 
the  Royalist  chief  of  the  Hundred  Days, 
who  had  married  the  widow  of  his  old 
companion  in  arms,  the  Marquis  de 
Lescure.  He  was  bom  in  1804,  and 
at  the  early  age  of  eleven  was  created 
a  peer  of  France,  under  what  is  called 
the  Second  Restoration.  He  entered 
the  military  service  in  1821,  joined 
the  army  under  the  Duke  d'Angou- 
16me  in  1823,  and  made  the  campaign 
of  Spain.  He  was  captain  in  the 
horse  grenadiers  of  the  Royal  Guard 
in  1828,  and,  inheriting  the  military 
ardour  which  characterised  his  family, 
petitioned  the  king  to  be  allowed  to 
serve  in  the  Greek  war  of  independ- 
ence, but  was  refused.  He  was  per- 
mitted, however,  to  join  the  Russian 
army  as  a  simple  volunteer  in  the 
campaign  of  the  Balkan  against  the 
Turks,  "having  nothing  better  to 
do,"  as  he  himself  said  on  one  occa- 
sion in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
Though  a  peer  of  France,  he  had  not 
taken  his  seat  in  the  Upper  House 
when  the  revolution  of  1880  broke 
out;  and  refusing  to  accept  place,  fa- 
vour, or  honours  at  the  hands  of  the 
revolutionary  government  of  July,  he 
resigned  his  functions  as  peer  of 
France.  Endowed  with  remarkable 
activity  of  mind,  he  devoted  himself 
for  some  time,  and  with  much  energy, 
to  industrial  pursuits,  and  gave  up 
politics  till  1842,  when  he  was  named 
a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
by  the  electoral  college  of  Ploermel, 
in  the  Morbihan.  During  his  parlia- 
mentary career  he  did  not  remain 
idle.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in 
most  of  the  stormy  discussions  of  the 
time :  the  various  projects  of  replies 
to  the  addresses  from  the  throne,  the 
conscription  reform  law,  prison  re- 
^onn,  railroad  bills,  electoral  reform, 


liberty  of  instruction,  all  found  in 
him  a  ready,  fluent,  and  vigorous,  if 
not  an  eloquent  debater.  On  all  oc- 
casions he  spoke  out  his  mind  frankly 
and  boldly ;  and  though  on  many 
occasions  in  opposition  to  his  own 
party,  as  well  as  to  the  government, 
it  is  said  that  he  never  had  a  personal 
enemy  in  the  Chamber.  His  conduct, 
when  the  paltry  attempt  was  made 
by  the  servile  adherents  of  the  new 
regime  to  affix  infamy  on  the  Royalists 
who  paid  their  homage  to  the  de- 
scendant of  their  former  master,  oa 
the  occasion  of  the  Count  de  Cham- 
bord*8  visit  to  London  in  1842,  is 
beyond  all  praise.  He  rejected,  with 
scornful  indignation,  the  stigma  at- 
tempted to  be  fixed  on  him  by  the 
Orleanists,  who  did  not  feel  the  sen- 
tmient  of  honour,  and  were  incapable 
of  appreciating  it  in  others.  He  at 
once  resigned  his  seat  as  deputy,  and 
appealed  from  the  outrage  offerei 
him  by  the  Philippists  to  the  judgment 
of  the  electors.  The  electors  an- 
swered the  appeal,  and  Ploermel  sent 
him  back  to  the  Chamber,  where  he 
persevered  in  the  same  independent 
course.  When  the  base  arts  of  cor- 
ruption employed  by  the  government 
of  July  were  to  be  dragged  to  the 
light  of  day,  Larochejaquelein  was 
never  silent.  ^^A  corrupting  and 
degrading  selfishness  pervades  all 
parts  of  society,"  he  said,  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  budget  in  1845.  ^*  I 
have,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the 
nation,  given  up  all  illusions  about 
the  constitutional  forms  of  the  state, 
and  I  have  no  longer  any  faith  in 
their  independence.  On  all  sides,  in 
all  places,  I  behold  the  triumph  of 
the  base  over  the  generous,  of  evil 
over  good ;  and  each  day  that  passes 
by  brings  us  nearer  to  a  tremendous 
crisis— the  future  is  indeed  dark  and 
threatening ! "  These  prophetic  words 
were  destined  to  be  soon  realised — 
sooner,  perhaps,  than  the  speaker 
himself  imagined. 

We  have  said  that  M.  de  Laroche- 
jaquelein was  a  frequent  and  a  forcible 
speaker  on  important  occasions.  With- 
out much  claim  to  what  is  termed 
oratory,  his  language  is  fluent  and  full 
of  energy ;  and  he  has  scarcely  uttered 
a  few  sentences,  when  you  feel  that 
he  is  a  man  of  profound  convictions — 
and  this  we  hold  to  be  a  great,  as  it 
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18  a  nu^  merit  in  times  like  the  pre- 
Bent.  His  portly  presence,  open  brow, 
and  flowing  hair — his  qaick,  earnest, 
and  impassioned  gesticulation,  remind 
yon  of  the  tribane  of  revolutionary 
days.  The  haughty  movement  of  his 
head,  and  the  scornful  expression  of 
his  eye,  when  repelling  some  unjust 
accnsation,  give  him  an  appearance 
of  pride,  which  certainly  is  not  char- 
acteristic of  him,  for  in  private  life  no 
one  can  be  gentler  or  more  uua£fected. 
Yon  see  before  you  the  gentleman  of 
the  old  souc/ie^  not  the  marqnis  of 
the  taion,  or  that  trifling  race  which 
the  wit  of  Moli^re  has  perpetuated. 
Had  the  Marquis  de  Larochejaqnelein 
not  been  born  an  aristocrat,  he  would 
have  been  a  tribune  of  the  people. 
Whatever  be  his  merits  or  demerits 
as  a  speaker  or  a  politician,  he  pos- 
sesses, at  all  events,  the  courage,  the 
audacity  of  his  opinions.  He  was 
devoted  to  the  Bourbons  of  the  elder 
branch  (and  they  have  not  always 
paid  his  devotcdness  with  gratitude), 
not  for  interest,  but  for  honour,  from 
family  traditions;  and  were  not  the 
days  of  chivalry  all  but  extinct  in 
what  was  once  a  nation  of  cavaliers, 
and  were  men  again  to  combat  for 
dynasties  in  France,  we  are  inclined 
to  think  tliat  he  would  be  among  the 
first  to  place  his  lance  in  rest,  as  his 
ancestors  did  before  him ;  and  yet,  if 
we  are  to  judge  from  recent  events, 
neither  the  hereditary  devoteduess  of 
his  family  to  the  cause  which  was  so 
often  sealed  with  their  blood,  nor  the 
sacrifices  (and  we  are  informed  they 
are  not  few)  which  he  himself  has 
made  to  it,  have  won  him  the  fa- 
vour of  the  court  of  Frohsdorf.  On 
the  contrary,  we  believe  that  he  has 
been  exposed  to  all  the  persecution 
that  petty  malignity  can  set  at  work ; 
and  we  know  that  attempts  have,  on 
many  occasions,  been  niadc  to  ruin 
him  among  the  primitive  peasantry  of 
La  Vendee  and  the  Morbihan.  His 
position.with  reference  to  his  own  party 
became  so  intolerable,  that  he  has 
conbidercd  it  necessary  to  publish,  in 
a  small  volume,  a  review  of  the  state 
of  parties  in  Franco  in  1853,  and 
which  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  vindica- 
tion of  his  own  conduct. 

The  work  is  curious  and  instructive. 
It  notices  the  events  which  have  re- 
cently occurred  in  France ;  and  though 


the  causes  which  led  to  that  very  de- 
cided act  of  vigour  known  as  the  coup- 
d'etat  of  December  1851,  have  been 
long  smce  known  to  the  public,  and 
appreciated  by  impartial  men,  a  nar- 
rative bearing  the  impress  of  truth, 
and  penned  by  one  of  the  actors  in  Uie 
drama,  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting. 
We  do  not  concur  in  all  the  views  of  M. 
de  Larochejaqnelein,  nor  do  we  agree 
in  all  his  deductions ;  but  we  readily 
admit  the  trutli  of  his  sketch  of  poli- 
tical parties  in  France  previous  to  the 
month  of  December,  of  the  intrignes 
of  the  Orleanist  faction,  their  hypo- 
crisy and  selfishness,  their  utter  reck- 
lessness of  consequences,  provided  bat 
a  chance  was  afforded  them,  no  matter 
at  what  cost  to  the  country,  of  recover- 
ing the  power  for  which  they  had  shown 
themselves  unfit,  and  of  which  they 
were  deprived  almost  without  an  ef- 
fort. In  all  this  we  agree ;  and  we 
confess  we  are  not  a  little  pleased  at 
finding  the  opinions  we  have  already 
had  occasion  to  express  on  these  points 
fuUy  borne  out  by  one  who  has  so  in- 
timate a  knowledge  of  affairs.  We 
believe  that  the  French  press  has,  with 
one-or  two  exceptions,  passed  over  in 
silence  the  work  of  M.  de  Laroche- 
jaquelein  ;  and  we  are  not  much  sur- 
prised at  that  silence.  It  is  some  time 
since  all  political  intercourse  has  ended 
between  him  and  the  persons  who 
compose  the  court  of  Frohsdorf. 
These  persons,  we  fear,  too  truly  re- 
present the  extravagant  opinions  and 
the  intolerant  conduct  of  the  men  who 
contributed  by  their  evil  counsels  to 
the  overthrow  of  the  legitimate  mo- 
narchy. They  are  the  same  of  whom 
it  has  been  said,  and  said  truly,  that 
tliey  returned  from  their  long  exile, 
having  learned  nothing  and  forgot- 
ten nothing ;  and  were  the  Count  de 
Chambord  to  be  restored  to  the  throne 
of  his  ancestors,  theur  policy  would 
again  lead  to  its  overthrow.  We  de- 
sire to  speak  with  respect  of  the  pre- 
sent chief  of  the  house  of  Bourbon. 
We  admire  the  dignity  of  his  bearing ; 
the  position  he  has  assumed  with  re- 
spect to  the  Orleans  family ;  the  prond 
refusal  to  make  any  sacrifice  of  what 
lie  considered  to  be  a  principle,  even 
though  that  sacrifice  increased  the 
number  of  his  partisans ;  the  firmn 
with  which  he  maintains  his  sni 
ority  over  those  who  despoiled 
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the  innocent  victiin  of  base  intrigners, 
and  a  snccessfol  inanrrection — of  his 
rights.  But  we  fear  that  he  allows 
himself  to  be  too  mnch  inflaenced  in 
certaui  matters  bj  a  coterie  com- 
posed of  persons  of  antiquated  no- 
tions, and  who  do  not  appear  to  have 
any  conception  of  the  progress  made 
in  the  social  and  political  world  dar- 
ing the  last  half-centary.  The  erron 
of  that  coterie  are  exposed  by  M.  de 
Larochejaqnelein ;  and  that  exposure 
will  not  narrow  the  distance  which 
separates  him  from  his  party,  or  rather 
from  the  court  of  Frohsdorf.  The 
nnpalatable  truth  he  tells  will  not 
easily  be  forgiven ;  and  the  Legitimist 
organs  of  the  press  have  considered  it 
more  prudent  to  pass  them  over  with- 
out notice  or  contradiction.  The 
organs  of  what  is  called  the  Fusion 
have  been  equally  discreet,  and  with 
one  or  two  exceptions  the  other  jour- 
nals have  imitated  their  discretion, 
either  because  they  considered  his 
sketch  not  sufficiently  Bnonapartist  to 
merit  unqualified  praise,  or  too  much 
so  for  censure.  The  object  of  the 
Marquis  de  Larochejaqnelein,  who  still 
professes  to  be  a  Legitimist  in  princi- 
ple, is  to  show  that  be  has  been  guilty 
of  no  inconsistency  in  giving  in  his 
adhesion  to  the  imperial  government, 
and  that  he  has  not  discarded  the 
opinions  he  always  professed ;  that  he 
has  not  denied  the  name  he  bears,  nor 
renounced  the  political  faith  in  which 
he  was  brought  up,  by  accepting  that 
regime,  and  taking,  as  a  member  of 
the  Senate,  the  oaths  of  allegiance  to 
the  Emperor  and  the  constitution. 
It  is  principally  in  this  respect  that 
the  interest  of  the  book  consists,  and 
we  have  noticed  briefly  and  impar- 
tially the  conduct  of  the  writer,  and 
that  of  a  certain  number  of  his  fellow- 
Legitimists  who  have,  equally  with 
himself,  comprehended  the  imminent 
danger  their  common  country  was  ex- 
posed to,  and  availed  themselves  of 
the  only  means  of  safety  left  at  their 
disposal. 

The  offence  committed  byM.  de  La- 
rochejaqnelein, and  which  the  more  in- 
tolerant of  the  Royalist  party  do  not 
pardon,  is  not  of  recent  date.  He  was  a 
Legitimist,  it  is  true,  but  he  was  also 
attached  to  constitutional  government 
Ha  ^veferred  a  sovereign  who  inhe- 
1  crown  from  his  ancestors,  bat 


he  was  likewise  the  supporter  of  re- 
presentative institations.  But  so 
many  catastrophea-— so  many  revolu- 
tions had  passed  over  France — so 
many  governments  bad  been  over- 
thrown and  institations  subverted,- 
that  all  notions  of  right  and  justice, 
aa  of  government,  were  completely 
loat«  The  actors  in  the  firat  Republic 
denoonced  all  monarchical  forms,  aa 
not  only  incompatible  with  human 
rights,  but  actuidly  opposed  to  com- 
mon sense  itself—in  fact,  something 
monstrous  and  unnatural.  After  con- 
vulsing all  Europe,  and  utterly  chang- 
ing the  country  where  it  first  broke 
into  mad  violence,  that  Revolution 
became  exhausted  from  its  very  ex- 
cesses; the  Republlcfell  into  contempt ; 
but  the  terror  inspired  by  it  was  such, 
that  then,  as  in  more  recent  days, 
people  were  glad  to  take  shelter  in 
any  government  that  promised  se- 
curity to  life  and  property.  The  great 
object  of  the  Consulate,  as  of  the  Em- 
pire, was  to  obliterate  the  last  traces 
of  a  system  which  had  cost  France  so 
dear.  That  regime  was  so  great  and 
so  dazzling  that  the  loss  of  liberty  was 
soon  forgotten ;  and  the  yoke  that 
pressed  on  the  nation  was  the  less  gall- 
ing because  it  was  concealed  in  glory ; 
and  Frenchmen  consoled  themselves 
for  not  being  free,  because  their  mas- 
ter was  a  hero. 

That  brilliaut  meteor,  after  blind- 
ing the  world  with  its  splendour,  and 
awing  it  by  its  power,  fell  into  dark- 
ness. The  ancient  line  was  restored ; 
and  the  Restoration  in  turn  began  by 
proclaiming  the  imperial  rule  as  a 
usurpation ;  and  Louis  XVIII.,  in  the 
charter  of  1814,  dated  his  reign,  not 
from  his  return  to  France  and  the  fall 
of  Napoleon,  but  from  the  death  of 
his  nephew,  the  son  of  Louis  XYI. ; — 
as  if  the  imperial  epoch,  with  all  its 
marvellous  events,  had  never  existed, 
and  as  if  the  account  popularly,  but 
erroneously,  attributed  to  the  famous 
Father  Loriquet,  was  exact,  that 
there  had  been  no  such  government 
as  the  Republic,  and  that  the  man 
who  was  generally  believed  to  have 
ruled  the  French  nation  despotically, 
but  not  ingloriously,  for  fourteen 
vears,  was  in  reality  only  Monsieur 
le  Marquis  de  Buonaparte,  lieutenant- 
general  in  the  service  of  his  most 
Christian  Majesty. 
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Next  came  the  Revolution  of  July, 
which  proclaimed  that  Charles  X. 
had  forfeited  his  right  to  the  crown, 
for  himself  and  his  heirs — who,  how- 
ever, were  admitted  to  have  done  no- 
thing to  merit  that  forfeiture — by  the 
manner  in  which  he  interpreted  the 
14th  article  of  the  charter,  which, 
nevertheless,  authorised  him  '^  to 
make  regulations  and  ordinances  ne- 
cessary for  the  execution  of  the  laws 
and  the  safety  of  the  state." — (Charte 
Constitutionnelie  de  1814.)  Repub- 
lican writers  {DicHonnaire  Politique^ 
p.  216)  admit  that  the  aforesaid  article 
left  to  the  king  ^^  the  dangerous  pri- 
vilege of  being  the  sole  judge  of  the 
necessity  of  the  case  ; "  though  they 
lefused  to  recognise  that  or  any  other 
article  of  a  charter  which  had  been 
octroyee^  or  issued  by  royal  authority 
alone.  The  responsible  advisers  whom 
Charles  X.  consulted,  were  of  opinion 
that  his  conduct  in  issuing  the  famous 
ordinances  was  legal.  The  Orleanist 
revolution  denounced  that  act  as  a 
violation  of  the  charter,  and  declared 
that  Charles  X.  had  broken  some 
imaginary  compact  between  him  and 
his  people,  and  had  forfeited  the 
crown.  This  was  admitting,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  the  right  of 
armed  insurrection.  The  principle 
thus  admitted  by] the  new  regime  was 
often  turned  against  itself;  and  the 
right  of  overthrowing  the  government 
was  many  times  tried  during  the 
reign  of  Louis  Philippe.  Various  in- 
surrections broke  forth,  which  were 
successively  put  down ;  but  had  any 
of  them  succeeded,  Louis  Philippe 
would  long  before  1848  have  been 
accused,  on  equally  just  grounds,  of  a 
violation  of  the  new  charter,  and  con- 
sequent forfeiture  of  the  crown,  as 
his  predecessor.  At  length  his  turn 
came ;  and  at  the  very  moment  that 
most  people  believed  the  throne  of 
July  to  be  fixed  on  the  surest  basis, 
the  insurrection  of  February  in  a  few 
hours  overthrew  that  which  had  al- 
ready triumphed  over  so  many  pre- 
vious dangers.  Louis  Philippe  rose 
to  power  on  the  barricades  of  July ; — 
that  power  was  laid  prostrate  by  the 
same  means.  He,  in  turn,  was  pro- 
claimed a  usurper  of  the  people's 
rights,  a  violater  of  public  liberty, 
and  condemned  to  execration.  It  Is 
not  strange,  therefore,  if  the  minds 


of  men  became  bewildered  amid  so 
many  conflicting  doctrines.  There  no 
longer  appeared  any  fixed  standard 
by  which  to  Judge  of  authority.  Mon- , 
arcby  in  its  absolute  form  was  decried 
by  some ;  constitutional  monarchy  by 
others.  Monarchy  under  any  deno- 
mination, or  under  any  form  what- 
ever, was  denounced  by  many  as  an 
outrage  on  human  reason.  Some 
maintained  that  a  republican  rule  was 
hateful  to  the  immense  majority  of 
the  nation,  and  that  France  only  de- 
sired a  fair  opportunity  to  declare  its 
will.  Und^  such  circumstances  what 
was  to  be  done?  The  Royalists  did 
not  conceal  that  they  only  endured 
the  Republic  until  an  occasion  offered 
for  re-establishing  their  own  form  of 
government.  Each  party  maintained 
that  it,  and  it  ahne,  represented  the 
wants  and  wishes  of  the  people; 
while  the  unhappy  people,  in  whose 
name,  and  on  whose  behalf,  all  thia 
had  been  done,  stood  by  in  silent  dis- 
may, and  bent  to  the  yoke  which 
each  faction  that  got  uppermost  im- 
posed upon  it.  All  was  confusion, 
anarchy,  chaos; — and  the  country, 
whose  wellbeing  was  the  pretext, 
rapidly  approached  the  brink  of  rnin. 

Under  such  circumstances,  we  again 
ask,  what  was  to  be  done  ?  The  Mar- 
quis de  Laroch^aquelein  thought  that 
the  only  way  of  solving  the  problem 
was  by  an  appeal  to  the  very  people 
in  whose  name  every  outrage  was 
successively  perpetrated ;  and  calling 
upon  it  to  declare,  once  for  all,  frankly 
and  freely,  what  form  of  government 
it  preferred— whether  monarchy  legi- 
timate or  constitutional,  or  a  republic. 
From  the  day  he  took  his  seat  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  nntil  the  2d 
December,  when  the  National  Assem- 
bly was  dissolved  by  the  caup-d'Hai^ 
such  was  his  constant  theme.  He 
denied  the  legitimacy  of  the  Orleans 
monarchy  of  July,  and  refused  to  re- 
cognise the  ri^ht  of  two  hundred  de- 
puties, a  portion  of  only  one  branch 
of  the  legislature,  to  exceed  the  terms 
of  their  mission,  and  to  bestow  sove- 
reign power  on  any  one.  He  expressed 
his  belief  that  France  would,  if  an 
occasion  offered,  return  to  the  govern- 
ment of  her  legitimate  sovereign,  and 
he  did  not  conceal  that  such  was  the 
motive  for  his  appeal;  but  at  all 
events   he   demanded   that  France 
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Bhonld  be  eonsnlted,  and  he  pledged 
himself  to  abide  by  the  issue.  By 
snob  condact  he  incorred  the  hatred 
of  Legitimists  and  Orleanists ; — of  the 
fonner,  because  his  doctrine  was  in- 
consistent with  the  principle  of  divine 
right ;  and  of  the  latter,  because  the 
admission  of  such  an  appeal  yitiated, 
ab  initio,  the  right  of  the  sovereign 
whom  the  two  hundred  deputies 
had,  of  their  own  sole  act,  given  to 
the  nation.  We  offer  no  opinion  as 
to  whether  M.  de  Larochejaquelein 
would  have  attained  his  object  had  his 
plan  been  carried  into  effect,  nor  on  the 
abstract  fitness  of  such  an  appeal; 
but  in  so  complete  a  dissolution  of 
authority  of  every  kind,  and  amid 
such  a  confusion  of  all  ideas  of  govern- 
ment, it  would  be  difficult  to  suggest 
any  other  experiment  whereby  the 
right  of  those  who  founded  their  claim 
on  the  will  of  the  nation  could  be 
tested. 

The  first  great  offence  committed 
by  M.  de  Larochejaquelein  consisted, 
as  we  have  just  seen,  in  his  having  so 
far  deviated  from  the  principle  of 
divine  right,  as  to  recommend  an 
"appeal  to  the  nation;" — but  the 
crime  for  which  he  can  hope  for  no 
forgiveness  from  the  court  of  Frohs- 
dorf,  is  his  having  recognised  the  im- 
perial government,  and  accepted  the 
office  of  senator  under  it.  M.  de  La- 
rochejaquelein is  of  opinion,  that  after 
80  many  revolutions  there  was  no 
chance  for  monarchy  in  France  other- 
wise than  by  means  of  universal  suf- 
frage, by  which  the  present  govern- 
ment has  been  elected.  He  thought 
that  the  Legitimists,  who  had  always 
maintained  that  they,  and  they  alone, 
were  acceptable  to  the  nation,  would 
run  no  risk  in  abating  something  of 
their  amour  propre,  and  in  meeting 
the  reaction  half-way.  If  they  were 
right,  there  was  no  fear  of  the  result 
of  such  an  appeal.  The  Orleanists, 
who  were  few  in  number  and  factious 
in  conduct,  would  indeed  be  justified 
in  shrinking  from  such  an  ordeal  as 
the  ratification  of  the  act  of  two  hun- 
dred deputies  of  the  opposition  ;  but 
in  any  case  he  despaired  of  a  monar- 
chical government  in  any  form  that 
attempted  to  establish  itself  on  a  nar- 
rower basis.  **  Let  us  now  suppose," 
he  says  (p.  190),  "that  monarchy 
were  proclaimed  in  France  otherwise 


than  by  umverBal  suffrage,  which  no 
accredited  leader  of  the  old  Royalist 
parties  admitted.  Of  the  three  mon- 
archical parties,  two  would  have  been 
in  open  hostility  with  the  govern- 
ment, and  would,  as  now,  rely  for  aid 
on  the  Republicans — this  time  in  open 
hostility,  and  with  much  more  reason. 
It  is,  perhaps,  from  a  feeling  akin  to 
patemfli  weakness  that  I  invariaUy 
recur  to  this  article  of  my  political 
faith — If  the  question  of  Monarchy 
or  BepubUc  had  been  frankly  put  to 
the  country  under  the  RepnbUcaa 
government,  under  the  Repnblicaa 
constitution,  all  dynastic  pretensions 
would  vanish  before  traditional  right, 
and  the  majority  of  the  Republicans 
themselves  would  have  submitted  to 
the  declared  will  of  the  nation.  But 
no ! — it  was  thought  better  to  carry 
on  intrigues  up  to  the  very  day  when 
the  coup  (Tetat  of  the  2d  December 
became  a  social  and  political  neces- 
sity; instead  of  cherishing  carefully 
that  liberty  which  we  claimed  for  the 
national  will,  the  parties  I  refer  to 
preferred  reserving  themselves  for 
chances  which  had  only  the  effect  of 
prolonging  our  intestine  divisions." 

M.  de  Larochejaquelein  explains 
why  he  has  given  his  adhesion  to  the 
present  government,  elected,  as  it  has 
been,  by  means  of  that  very  appeal 
to  the  nation  which  he  had,  with  cer- 
tainly the  hope  of  a  different  result, 
always  advocated.  "  If  I  am  asked," 
he  says  (p.  214),  "  the  reason  of  the 
humble  support  I  give  to  the  present 
government,  my  answer  is  very  sim- 
ple :  I  see  before  me  a  strong  gov- 
ernment, which  has  rendered  real 
service  to  my  country,  and  at  this 
moment  I  do  not  see  any  other  that 
can  possibly  succeed  to  it.  The  faults 
that  have  been  committed  are  so 
numerous— revolutions  have  so  ex- 
hausted our  strength — events  have 
such  complete  power  over  us — that,  I 
confess,  my  reason  forces  me  to  ac- 
cept the  vote  of  eight  millions  of  mj 
fellow- citizens.  Nevertheless,  I  have 
never  been  more  convinced  than  I 
now  am,  of  the  excellence  of  the  he- 
reditary principle.  Let  us  suppose 
the  Emperor  to  have  issue — he  has 
also  relations.  Let  us  suppose  the 
Count  de  Chambord  to  have  issue — 
but  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Or- 
leans are  numerous.      Under  sach 
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circumBtanoes,  France  would  be  ex- 
posed for  centuries  to  the  danger 
resulting  from  the  dissensions  of  the 
monarchical  parties  dispating  among 
each  other  the  possession  of  the 
crown.  Hereditary  right,  respected 
by  France  for  her  own  sake,  saved 
her  from  the  evils  which  perhaps 
were  the  fate  of  future  generations, 
and  spared  us  the  repetition  of  those 
trials  which  we  have  already  so  se- 
verely felt.  I  will  be  frank.  The 
reason  that  many  Legitimists  support 
the  government  is,  that  they  do  not 
wish  on  any  account,  or  any  terms, 
either  Orleanism  or  anarchy — the  one 
being,  in  their  opinion,  Uie  conse- 
quence of  the  other.  Were  there  no 
other  motive  than  to  destroy  the 
chance  of  either,  the  persons  I  speaJc 
of  are  of  opinion  that  they  ought  not 
to  refuse  taking  t)art  in  the  affairs  of 
their  country.  Europe  is  equally  in- 
terested with  us  that  the  principle  of 
the  Revolution  should  not  be  repre- 
sented on  the  throne  of  France  by  a 
xiew  family  usurpation,  for  there  is 
no  sovereign  that  such  usurpation 
should  not  alarm." 

The  reign  of  Louis  Philippe  was 
the  reign  of  the  bourgeoisie— of  the 
revolutionary  shopkeepers  of  Paris. 
The  scepticism  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury had  extended  to  morals — the 
mockery  that  assailed  religion  gra- 
dually undermined  society — and  idl 
notions  about  virtue,  honour,  inde- 
pendence, were  destroyed  by  a  blight- 
ing incredulity.  We  are  no  believers 
in  what  is  termed  the  perfectibility  of 
human  nature,  but  we  do  not  think 
that,  even  with  the  most  mercantile 
people  of  the  world,  a  love  of  gain 
is  incompatible  with  ideas  of  personal 
and  national  honour.  The  all-power- 
ful bourgeoisie  of  the  Orleanist  regime 
was  not  a  good  specimen  of  that  class; 
it  carried  into  political  life  the  cha- 
racteristics of  its  social  life.  Insolent 
apd  overbearing  in  prosperity,  it  was 
fawning  and  mean  in  adversity.  A 
difference  is  always  observable  be- 
tween the  bearing  of  a  gentleman — 
and  by  the  term  wc  refer  as  much  to 
moral  as  to  social  superiority,  as  the 
gentleman  of  nature  may  be  found  in 
all  classes — and  the  mere  upstart,  and 
in  France  it  was  perhaps  more  strik- 
ing than  elsewhere.  Dignified  humi- 
lity, lofty  sabmission,  obedience  that 


implies  no  forgetfulness,  no  sacrifioB 
of  self-respect,  loyalty  which  cannot 
be  degraded  even  in  political  servi- 
tude, a  sense  of  personal  honour  whi<^ 
despotisnc  cannot  wound,  are  far  dif- 
ferent from  the  pertness  of  the  par* 
venu^  the  nervous  pedantry  of  tbe 
doctrinedre^  or  the  fawning  of  the  syco- 
phant. The  one  inclines  low,  with  a 
consciousness  of  just  subordination  to 
high  station ;  but  after  so  inclining  he 
stands  up  with  erect  face :  the  other 
£Edls  to  the  dnst  prostrate.  The  aris- 
tocratic courtier  will  ofEbr  the  incense 
of  his  adulation,  but  his  censer  is  not 
rudely  flung  in  the  eyes  of  his  royal 
master,  and  his  homage  is  not  with- 
out grace  and  dignity.  His  words  mav 
be  soft  and  insinuating,  but  he  wiU 
not  change  his  nature.  To  use  the 
language  of  one  who  knew  both  dassea 
well,  he  naay  stoop  to  pick  up  hia 
master^s  hat  or  handkerchief,  but  it 
is  the  act  of  polite  attention  to  supe- 
rior rank,  and  not  the  mercenary  sub- 
serviency of  a  valet ;  and  there  is  an 
air  of  equality  about  it  which  shodos 
no  one,  and  does  not  offend  the  per- 
sonage to  whom  it  is  paid.  We  rather 
think  that,  generally  speaking,  a 
prince  prefers  selecting  his  ministers 
from  the  class  of  plebeians,  because  he 
believes  he  shaJl  be  served  by  them 
as  mere  mercenaries ;  while  the  others 
he  must  treat  as  servants  of  his 
crown,  and  no  otherwise.  It  is  men- 
tioned as  one  of  the  anecdotes  of  the 
Court  of  Louis  Philippe,  whose  fault 
was  want  of  dignity,  that,  one  day, 
wishing  to  gain  over  to  some  project 
of  famUy  interest,  on  which  he  had  set 
his  heart,  one  of  his  ministers,  he 
offered  him,  in  a  familiar,  off-hand,  and 
half-contemptuous  manner,  a  portion 
of  the  fruit  he  was  at  the  moment  eat- 
ing. The  minister  appeared  much 
flattered,  bowed  low,  and  accepted 
the  royal  gift.  We  are  not  aware 
whether  the  bribe  produced  the  effect 
intended,  but  we  much  doubt  if  the 
citizen-king  would  have  treated  with 
such  disdainful  familiarity  a  Mont- 
morency, a  Noailles,  or  a  Mold. 

The  effect  produced  by  the  exclu- 
siveness  of  the  July  rifgime  was  such 
as  might  have  been  expected.  It  was 
inculcated  that  the  primary  object  of 
man's  existence  was  the  gratification 
of  his  meaner  passion; — success  in 
the  pursuit  (tf  wealth  without  any 
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close  examination  as  to  the  means  by 
which  it  was  acquired,  was  regard^ 
as  the  summumlxmum;  the  enrichissez- 
vaus  so  often  repeated  in  the  banquet 
and  electioneering  speeches  of  even 
the  most  eminent  of  Louis  Philippe's 
ministers  (though  we  readily  admit 
that  no  such  incentive  influenced  the 
person  who  so  spoke)  were  the  lead- 
ing maxims  of  that  system.  Fidelity 
to  principles,  faith  in  high  and  noble 
aspirations,  were  rather  sneered  at  as 
the  ravings  of  the  imagination,  suited 
perhaps  to  the  age  of  romance ;  and 
strong  attachment  to  traditions  was  re- 
ferred to  as  a  folly  unworthy  of  men  of 
sense.  The  bourgeois  were  often  as- 
sured that  they  alone  were  the  sove- 
reign ;  that  they  alone  were  eminent  in 
eloquence andin  thought;  that  to  them 
alone  belonged  the  gifts  of  the  earth ; 
that  they  alone,  provided  they  were 
men  of  substance,  were  superior  in  the 
social  as  in  the  moral  scale ;  that  to 
them  belonged  all  distinctions  as  a 
matter  of  right ;  that  they  only  were 
fit  to  occupy  eminent  posts  in  every 
branch  of  the  administration,  and  in 
fact  that  in  their  hands  were  exclu- 
sively placed  the  destinies  of  the  state. 
They  who  thus  extravagantly  exalted 
the  pursuit  of  mere  material  interests, 
were  destined  to  pay  dearly  for  the 
lessons  they  had  taught.  Faith  and 
reverence  for  the  past  had  been  held 
up  to  contempt  by  the  new  school  of 
statesmen;  but  the  doctrines  that  had 
been  inculcated  for  the  overthrow  of 
the  former  dynasty,  were  equally  ap- 
plicable to  the  modem  one,  and  the 
Bevolution  of  February  was  the  con- 
sequence. Empty  and  dogmatic,  the 
real  bourgeois  —  the  bourgeois  whose 
stupidity  or  conceit  makes  him  sure 
good  material  in  the  hands  of  the  re- 
volutionists— has  nevertheless  preten- 
sions to  nothing  less  than  universal 
knowledge.  Jealous  of  all  superior  to 
him  in  social  position,  and  insolent  to 
those  below  him,  he  would  drag  down 
the  former  to  his  own  level,  but  would 
not  permit  the  latter  to  rise  to  it. 
With  the  examples  yet  before  him, 
and  the  preceptors  he  had  to  guide 
him,  he  could  not  be  a  bourgeois  such 
as  July  encouraged,  without  being 
somewhat  of  an  infidel.  The  rever- 
ence for  religious  forms  that  charac- 
terised his  fathers,  was  in  his  opinion 
fit  for  times  of  ignorance,  but  not 


for  the  enlightened  nineteenth  cen- 
tury.   He  had  dipped  here  and  there 
into  the  Philosophical  Dictionary  of 
Voltaire;  he  could  sneer  at  the  Mosaic 
chronology ;  be  witty  on  the  descrip- 
tion of  .Noah's  Ark ;  was  increduloufl 
about  the  Deluge ;  and  laughed  out- 
right at  the  Passage  of  the  Red  Sea. 
He  had  read  the  Origine  de  Urns  les 
X^uUes  of  Dupuis,   and  could  qnote 
whole  pages  from  Yolney.    He  was 
therefore  a  philosopher.     With  those 
severer  studies  he  mingled  the  lighter 
graces  of  wit  and  poetry,  and  for 
these  accomplishments  he  was  indebt- 
ed to  the  doggrel  of  the  **  philoso- 
pher of  Femey  "  in  Joan  of  Arc;  the 
Guerre  des  Dieux  of  Pamy,  and  the 
looser  songs  of  Beranger.    To  show 
that  he  thoroughly  appreciated  these 
great  masters,  and  that  he  was  su- 
perior to  popular  prejudice,  he  would 
not  enter  the  doors  of  a  church,  as 
the  observances  of  religion  were  only 
fit  for  women  and  chil£en.  To  prove 
his  independence,  and  to  give  '^  a  les- 
son to  the  government,"  he  would  not 
pay  the  just  respect,  which  degrades  no 
man,  to  the  accredited  representative 
of  authority ;  but  he  would  fall  on  his 
knees  to  worship  the  merest  political 
mountebank.     He  incessantly  clam- 
oured about  equality^  and  deoied  the 
aristocracy  if  he  happened  to  see  a 
carriage,  with  a  coronet  or  armorial 
bearings,  roll  by  him ;  but  his  pride 
was  up  if  a  struggling  artist  or  poor 
man  of  letters  addreraed  him  other- 
wise than  with  cap  in  hand.     The 
noisy  advocate  of  social  and  political 
liberty,  there  was  no  greater  despot 
in  his  domestic  circle.     His  house- 
porter  crouched  before  him,  and  his 
servants  grew  dumb  when  they  heard 
the  creak  of  his  shoe.    Railing  against 
the    ^^  upper  classes,"  his  ambition 
was  to  scrape  acquaintance  with  some 
decayed   viscount,    some   equivocal 
marquis ;  and  if  he  had  a  visit  from 
some  one  who  bore  a  title,  the  coro- 
neted  card  lay  for  whole  months  in 
fall  view  on  the  central  table  of  his 
drawing-room,  or  was  stuck  in  the 
most  conspicuous  part  of  the  looking- 
glass  frama    His  personal  pomposity 
was  increased  the  more  he  was  dis- 
posed to  corpulence,  and  his  boldness 
was  decisive  proof  of  the  superiority 
of  his  intellect.  Our  worthy  bcfurgeoit 
was  rather  hard  to  be  pleased.  Whea 
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the  political  world  was  tranquil,  he 
passed  his  leisure  hours  in  running 
down  the  government ;  and  though  no 
one  had  more  experienced  the  mis- 
chief of  agitation,  he  generally  voted 
for  its  most  dangerous  adversaries : 
not  because  he  approved  of  their  prin- 
ciples, or  that  the  ministerial  candi- 
dates were  not  honourable  men,  but 
because  he  was  determined  to  let  no 
opportunity  pass  of  making  the  king 
>  and  his  government  feel  that  he,  M. 
St  Grodibert,  was  not  pleased  with 
them,  and  would  "  give;  them  a  les- 
son." These  lessons  occasionally  cost 
the  teacher  veir  dear ;  and  when  agi- 
tation, warmed  by  himself  into  inci- 
Eient  insurrection,  grew  dangerous, 
e  was  sure  to  be  the  first  to  accuse 
the  government  of  having  excited  it 
for  its  own  special  purposes.  When 
insurrection  was  defeated,  he  again 
blamed  the  government  for  excessive 
lenity  in  the  punishment  of  those  who 
disturbed  the  public  peace ;  and  when 
all  peril  was  over,  and  a  complete  lull 
ensuedy  then  he  accused  the  same  go- 
vernment of  excessive  cruelty  to 
those  who  a  day  or  two  before  were 
the  Mame  canmlle^  but  who  now  were 
\aBfTere$  egarh-AAs  deluded  brethren 
and  fiellow-citijBens. 

These  were  the  men  who  served  as 
the  instruments  to  bring  about  the 
Revolution  of  July,  and  these  were 
they  who  were  feasted  and  flattered 
until  they  were  led  to  believe  them- 
selves the  only  beings  on  earth  worthy 
of  consideration.  Such  specimens 
were  of  course  to  be  met  with  as  em- 
phyU  in  the  various  ministerial  de- 
partments. Nothing  could  be  more 
insolent,  or  more  griping,  than  the 
general  run  of  those  underlings.  The 
recommendation  ^^  enrichissez-vaus,''^ 
coming^as  it  did,  from  the  first  minister 
of  the  crown,  was  not  forgotten ; — he 
was  one  of  the  few  who  did  not  carry 
out  for  himself  his  own  theory ;  but 
we  fear  that  the  love  of  power,  which 
was  in  him  a  passion,  induced  him  to 
tolerate,  or  at  least  not  to  prevent, 
the  scandalous  Jobbing  which  it  was 
known  was  going  on— for  it  is  not 
credible  that  such  things  could  be  done 
in  secret.  A  government  where  such 
men  enjoy,  in  consequence  of  their 
position,  a  great  though  underhand 
influence,  is  humiliating  for  an  honour- 
able man  to  live  under.    There  is 


something  more  respectable  in  the 
audacity  with  which  the  insurgent 
flings  out  his  crimson  flag,  and  eyes, 
as  he  passes  through  the  richest  quar- 
ters of  Paris,  the  trembling  bourgeois, 
whose  fine  mansion  he  has  already 
marked  out,  than  in  the  system  which 
admits  as  its  principal  instruments 
the  rapacious  aod  insolent  under- 
lings, who  too  often  had  the  minis- 
terial ear  under  the  Orleans  regime. 

As  for  the  representative  system  in 
France  during  the  period  of  which  we 
speak,  it  was  a  farce.  Two  hundred 
thousand  electors,  for  a  population  of 
thirty- three  or  thirty-four  millions, 
was  not  much  better  than  an  oligarchy, 
and  the  worst  of  all  oligarchies,  for  its 
corruption  was  its  bond  of  union,  as  was 
proved  by  the  disclosures  made  to  the 
world  towards  the  conclasion  of  Louis 
Philippe's  reign,  when  some  of  the 
highest  functionaries  were  dragged 
before  the  tribunals  for  mal-practices ; 
and  we  believe  that  there  were  other 
persons  who  did  not  regret  that  the 
Revolution  of  February  came  to  save 
them  from  public  disgrace.  A  minis- 
ter who  wishes  to  be  regarded  as  a 
philosopher  and  a  statesman,  should 
try  to  purify  his  age  rather  than  cor- 
rupt it ;  and  it  is  as  immoral  as  im- 
politic to  encourage  the  baser  pas- 
sions of  men  in  order  to  keep  yourself 
in  power,  however  clean  your  own 
conscience,  and  virtuous  your  pur- 
poses. Sach  things  might  be  pal- 
liated in  so  loose  a  politician  as  Wal- 
pole;  but  they  would  shock  and 
disgust  were  they,  b^  the  remotest 
chance,  to  be  found  m  so  austere  a 
moralist  as  Gnizot. 

Some  time  previous  to  the  cmtp- 
ditat  of  1851,  a  new  scheme  was 
formed  by  the  Orleanists,  who  were 
tired  of  the  forced  leisure  to  which 
the  successful  imitation,  in  February 
1848,  of  the  example  set  by  them- 
selves in  1830,  condemned  them.  The 
object  of  this  new  project  was  the 
complete  reconciliation  of  the  elder 
and  vounger  branches  of  the  Bourbon 
family,  and  of  the  two  important  sec- 
tions of  the  Royalist  paky,  with  a 
view  to  a  restoration,  on  the  expiry 
of  the  presidential  power  in  May 
1852,  by  a  coup-d^UU  on  the  part 
of  the  migority  of  the  National 
Assembly,  a  successful  rising  of  the 
people  or  the  army,  or,  in  fact,  any 
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other  means  that  offered.  IToae  of 
those  eventualities  were,  it  is  tme, 
expressed  in  the  journals  that  acted 
as  organs  of  the  party,  but  they  were 
so  understood  by  all  the  initiated. 
Each  party  looked  forward  to  the 
term  fixed  by  the  constitution  for 
Louis  Napoleon  to  lay  down  his 
power,  for  the  triumph  of  its  cause. 
The  Mountain  took  no  pains  to  con- 
ceal its  designs ;  and  not  unfrequently, 
amid  the  stormy  debates  which  raged 
in  the  .Assembly,  the  ^^  second  Sunday 
in  May  "  1852  was  declared  to  be  the 
date  when  full  vengeance  was  to  be 
exacted  from  Legitimists,  Orieanists, 
Bnonapartists,  and  *^  reactionists  ^*  of 
every  kind  and  colour.  As  that  fatal 
term  approached,  the  Orieanists,  who 
surpass  all  others  in  intrigue,  and 
such  of  the  Legitimists  as  were 
credulous  enough  to  trust  them,  and 
simple  enough  to  be  led  by  them,  did 
their  utmost  to  rouse  the  revolutionary 
demon  in  the  Chamber,  and  on  seve- 
ral occasions  openly  coalesced  with 
th^  Terrorists.  The  Republicans  sus- 
pected, as  every  one  who  knew  him 
must  have  suspected,  the  sincerity  of 
M.  Thiers;  and  though  they  were 
fully  aware  of  his  real  motive  for 
seeking  admittance  into  their  ranks, 
their  passions  would  not  allow  them 
to  refuse  the  co-operation  of  any  ally, 
and  they  relied,  besides,  on  their  own 
courage  and  energy  against  treachery 
when  the  important  moment  arrived. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Royalists  were 
full  of  confidence  in  their  success,  if 
the  preliminary  and  indispensable  con* 
dition  of  reconciliation  were  adopted, 
and  they  agreed  that  France  would 
not  again  submit  to  the  brutal  tyranny 
of  some  three  hundred  Socialists. 
Their  ordinary  language  was,  that, 
even  at  the  worst,  the  ^promised 
land^'  would  at  length  be  reached 
through  the  Red  Sea — the  "  promised 
land  ^'  being,  of  course,  the  Royalist 
restoration ;  and  the  **  Red  Sea  *'  the 
massacre  and  pillage  it  would  be  ne- 
cessary for  France  to  traverse  before 
it  was  attained.  The  leaders  of  the 
Royalists,  superior  in  all  the  arts  of 
intrigue  to  their  more  brutal  rivals, 
were  vastly  inferior  to  them  in  energy 
of  action.  During  a  brief  regime  of 
terror  they  would  disappear,  if  neces- 
sary, and  remain  in  some  place  of 
safety  nntil  France,  exhaosted  and 


panic-stricken,  threw  herself  into  their 
arms,  when  they  wonld  at  once  esta- 
blish a  dictatorship.  Louis  Napo- 
leon was,  in  their  opinion,  the  obstacle 
easiest  to  be  got  rid  of ;  they  would 
leave  his  account  to  be  settled  by  the 
Republicans,  in  case  they  themselves 
had  not  previously  got  him  out  of  the 
way.  As  for  any  difficulties  on  this 
latter  point,  they  considered  that  it 
was  absurd  to  think  of  them.  Louis 
Napoleon  had,  according  to  them, 
fallen  into  such  contempt  with  the 
army  and  the  nation,  that  not  a  finger 
would  be  raised  to  save  him.  M. 
Thiers,  and  other  great  statesmen  like 
him,  had,  not  merely  in  the  saloons 
of  Paris,  and  in  his  own  particular 
circle,  but  openly  in  the  Salle  des  pas 
Perdus^  and  the  corridors  of  the  Na. 
tional  Assembly,  sneered  at  him  as 
*^  a  poor  creature ; "  and  the  redoubted 
Greneral  Changamier  himself — on 
whom,  by  the  way,  the  eyes  of  the 
whole  world  were  fixed — had  more 
than  once  insulted  him  in  the  Cham- 
ber, and  in  his  official  quarters  in  the 
Tuileries.  Louis  Napoleon,  there- 
fore, was  so  utterly  scorned  as  to  be 
made  the  butt  for  continual  sarcasm 
in  the  saloons  of  an  old  foreign  t«- 
triguante,  long  resident  in  Paris  j  and 
this  was  his  last  degradation.  The 
only  doubt  was,  whether  imprison- 
ment at  Yincennes  would  not  be  in- 
vesting such  a  miserable  being  with 
too  much  importance.  The  ditch  of 
Yincennes  would  be  much  better,  and 
if  a  few  ignorant  persons  thought  him 
of  consequence,  why,  an  ounce  of  lead 
would  quiet  their  fears.  Some  of  the 
more  judicious  and  far-seeing  of  the 
political  leaders  of  the  day,  very  pro- 
perly considered  that  the  main  object 
they  had  in  view  would  be  materially 
advanced,  if,  as  we  have  said,  a  recon- 
ciliation could  be  effected  between  the 
partisans  of  the  Count  de  Chambord 
and  the  Orieanists.  The  idea  origi- 
nated with  the  latter.  A  meeting  was 
held  of  about  a  dozen  persons  at  first, 
in  order  to  explain  the  plan  which 
had  been  formed,  and  to  organise 
what  was  termed  a  **  fusionist  agita^ 
tion."  Other  meetings,  more  numer- 
ously attended,  were  held  at  brief  in- 
tervals ;  and  it  was  resolved  to  send 
out  agents  to  influential  persons  in 
the  departments  to  win  them  over  to 
the  cause  of  the  fusion — the  Jksi&m 
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bftvisg  for  object  the  restoration  of  the 
Boor^ns ;  and  the  parties  who  were 
engaged  id  it  were  predsely  the  same 
men  who,  in  the  press  and  in  the  As- 
sembly, expressed  their  preference  for 
the  goyemment  as  established  in  Fo- 
broarj,  and  who  denonnced  the  man 
who  was  suspected  of  an  intention  to 
attack  the  immacnlate  pnrity  of  the 
yonng  and  as  yet  innocent  Repablic. 
The  first  step  of  the  fusionists  was 
directed  to  the  chief  of  the  honsc  of 
Bonrfoon  and  the  princes  of  Orleans. 
But  the  Connt  de  Chambord  refused 
to  sacrifice  a  particle  of  what  he  con- 
flidered  to  be  his  just  rights.  He  was 
King  of  France,  and  the  only  repre- 
sentative of  legitimate  royalty  of  his 
family,  and  he  would  consent  to  no 
divided  allegiance.  The  princes  of 
Orieans  had  been  princes  of  the  blood 
before  their  father  had  usurped  the 
crown,  and  they  mnst  remain  so.  Past 
wrongs  and  injuries  he  was  not  un- 
willing to  forgive;  he  would  not  be 
very  exacting  in  matters  of  secondary 
importance,  but  on  the  great  principle 
that  the  sovereignty  resided  in  him 
since  the  abdication  of  the  Duke 
d'Angonldme,  which  followed  that  of 
Charles  X.,  he  would  hear  of  no  com- 
promise. On  the  other  hand,  the 
princes  of  Orleans  would  not  admit  of 
any  act  which  had  the  effect  of  making 
their  father  a  usurper;  they  were 
the  more  induced  to  do  so  that  they 
were  receiving  from  their  agents  in 
France,  and  particulariy  in  Paris,  as- 
surances that  great  popular  sympathy 
existed  for  them ;  and  in  fact,  that  to 
the  house  of  Orieans  alone  the  nation 
was  looking  for  salvation  I  At  the 
same  time  it  was  known  that  the  Prince 
de  Joinville  was  doing  something  on 
his  own  account  with  reference  to  the 
presidency  of  the  Republic.  Relying 
on  the  popularity  he  enjoyed  to  a 
greater  degree  than  any  of  his  family, 
he  seems  to  have  entertained  some 
hopes  of  success.  With  the  prudence 
which  characterised  his  father,  he 
wonld  not,  however,  commit  himself 
to  any  declaration ;  would  neither  deny 
nor  admit  that  he  was  a  candidate  for 
the  presidency;  wonld  neither  avow 
nor  disavow  the  acts  of  his  friends ; 
lie  might  profit  by  their  exertions,  but 
if  they  failed,  he  would  leave  them  to 
■11  the  consequences  of  their  defeat| 
and,  la  the  latter  case,  would  very 


probably  disavow  them.  This,  it  will 
be  admitted,  was  not  very  frank,  or 
straightforward,  or  princely.  It  caa 
scarcely  be  believed  that  the  Prince 
de  Joinville  had  all  at  once  become  a 
Republican ;  and  it  is  not  unfair  to 
conclude,  that,  if  successful,  he  would 
have  employed  his  position  as  Presi- 
dent to  the  restoration  of  his  family. 
The  mistrust  of  the  house  of  Orleans 
that  had  characterised  the  elder  Bour- 
bons— and  its  history  proves  how  their 
mistrust  was  justified — was  increased 
by  that  conduct ;  and  the  Count  de 
Chambord  was  disgusted  with  the  po- 
licy which  permitted,  without  dis- 
avowal, the*uame  of  his  cousin  to  be 
spoken  of  by  his  partisans  in  Paris  as 
the  candidate  for  the  future  presidency 
of  the  Republic.  M.  Thiers  did  not, 
after  all,  approve  of  the  fusion.  It  was 
sufficient  that  the  suggestion  of  a  re- 
conciliation had  proceeded  from  a  rival 
of  whom  he  had  been  always  jealons, 
for  that  clever  and  restless  intriguer 
to  set  his  face  against  it.  His  utmost 
energies  were  devoted  to  secure  the 
establishment  of  a  regency  in  the  per- 
son of  the  Duchess  of  Orieans,  mother 
of  the  Connt  de  Paris,  whose  confi- 
dential adviser  he  was,  and  whose 
mmister  he  hoped  to  be.  A  restora- 
tion by  means  of  the  fusion  would 
seriously  interfere  with  his  private 
plans,  and  he  gave  it  therefore  his 
most  decided  opposition.  To  secure 
at  any  cost  the  services  of  the  man 
who  at  that  time  commanded  the 
army  of  Paris,  and  whose  infiuence 
over  the  vast  military  force  of  the  Re- 
public was  long  believed  to  be  un- 
bounded, was  a  great  object.  That 
man  had  unquestionably  rendered  ser- 
vices to  order.  But  his  head  had  been 
turned  by  adulation  arising  from  gra- 
titude for  past  and  hopes  of  future 
services;  and  he  at  length  came  to 
believe  that  on  him  alone  depended 
the  fate  of  France.  He  was  flattered 
with  the  idea  that  the  part  of  Monk 
was  reserved  for  him ;  and  to  enhance 
the  value  of  his  co-operation,  he  co- 
quetted with  both  parties,  and  affected 
an  air  of  mysterious  reserve,  which  ren- 
dered him  equally  impenetrable  to  all. 
That  reserve  was  carried  on  so  long 
that  it  began  to  be  whispered  that 
General  Changamier  wonld,  when 
matters  came  to  the  point,  declare 
neither  for  the  one  party  nor  the  otheri 
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bat  would  offer  himself  as  candidate 
for  the  Presidency.  This  rnmonr  was 
absurd ;  and  the  silence  of  the  gene- 
ral, who  was  Legitimist  by  tradition 
rather  than  from  principle,  and  an 
Orleanist  from  interest  and  habit,  was 
nothing  more  than  the  usual  coquetry 
in  which  he  apparently  took  much 
delight.  In  fact,  he  remained  dream- 
ing away  till  the  coup-<Vitat  rudely 
woke  him  and  others  from  their  slum- 
ber. Of  the  possibility  of  a  fusion  of 
interests  between  these  parties,  or  of 
a  sincere  reconciliation  between  the 
elder  and  younger  branches  of  the 
roysd  family,  we  entertain  very  serious 
doubts. 

The  house  of  Orleanshad  been,  from 
the  time  of  the  Regent,  of  infamous 
memory,  fatal  to  the  elder  Bourbons. 
It  was  the  evil  genius  that  haunted 
them  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 
The  government  of  Louis  Philippe  re- 
paid the  benefits  conferred  on  the 
house  of  Orleans  with  ingratitude. 
One  of  its  earliest  acts  was  the  intro- 
duction of  a  measure  for  the  perpetual 
banishment  of  the  elder  Bourbons, 
and  for  the  compulsory  sale  of  the 
property  they  held  in  France.  They 
who  have  been  shocked,  and,  we 
readily  admit,  justly  shocked,  at  the 
decree  of  the  22d  January  1852,  con- 
fiscating to  the  state  the  appanages 
which,  according  to  the  usages  of  the 
French  monarchy,  should  have  re- 
verted to  the  state  at  the  accession  of 
a  prince  of  the  royal  family,  and  at 
the  compulsory  sale  of  the  Orleans 
property,  may  have  forgotten  that 
that  decree  was  but  an  imitation  of 
the  legislative  enactment  of  the  10th 
April  1832.  We  condemn,  on  pnnciple, 
such  acts  of  confiscation ;  they  are  re- 
plete with  inj  ustice ;  but  we  cannot  help 
feeling  that  the  decree  of  the22d  Janu- 
ary 1852,  all  bad  as  it  was,  was  an  act 
of  retribution.  Signal  ingratitude  is 
seldom  left  unpunished;  and  while 
we  reprobate  the  conduct  of  Louis 
Napoleon,  wo  cannot  say  that  the 
house  of  Orleans  was  wholly  unde- 
serving of  the  treatment  it  met  with. 
The  sentence  of  perpetual  exile, 
and    confiscation    of  property,  was 

gassed  by  the  Restoration  on  the 
►uonaparte  family.  That  family 
owed  no  gratitude  to  the  Bourbons ; 
but  the  princes  of  Orleans  were 
bound  by  the  strongest  ties  of  grati- 


tude to  them.  On  the  10th  April 
1832,  the  law  was  promulgated  rela- 
tive to  the  elder  branch  of  the  Bour- 
bons and  the  family  of  Napoleon. 
The  law  bore,  of  course,  the  signature 
Louis  Philippe,  and  the  counter- signa- 
ture of  M.  Barthe,  Louis  Philippe^s 
Minister  of  Justice.  The  1st,  2d, 
3d,  and  6th  articles  were  as  fol- 
lows :  "  1st,  The  territory  of  France 
and  of  its  colonies  is  interdicted  for 
ever  to  Charles  X.,  deposed  as  he  is 
from  the  royal  dignity  in  virtue  of 
the  declaration  of  the  7th  August 
1830;  it  is  also  interdicted  to  his 
descendants,  and  to  the  husbands 
and  wives  of  his  descendants.  2d» 
The  persons  mentioned  in  the  pre- 
ceding article  shall  not  enjoy  in 
France  any  civil  rights;  they  shall 
not  possess  any  property  real  or  per- 
sonal ;  they  shall  not  acquire  any, 
gratuitous  or  otherwise.  3d,  The 
aforesaid  persons  are  bound  to  sell, 
in  a  definitive  manner,  the  whole 
of  the  property,  without  exception, 
which  they  possess  in  France.  That 
sale  shall  be  effected,  for  the  unencum- 
bered property,  within  the  year  dating 
from  the  promulgation  of  the  present 
law;  and  for  the  property  susceptible 
of  liquidation,  within  the  year  dating 
from  the  period  at  which  the  right  of 
possession  shall  have  been  irrevoc- 
ably fixed.  6th,  The  provisions  of 
the  first  and  second  articles  of  the 
present  law  are  applicable  to  the 
ascendants  and  descendants  of  Niqx)- 
leon,  to  his  uncles  and  aunts,  his 
nephews  and  nieces ;  to  his  brothers, 
their  wives  and  their  descendants; 
to  his  sisters  and  their  husbands." 
This  law  against  the  benefactors 
and  the  kinsmen  of  Louis  Philippe 
was  not  enacted  in  the  first  heat  of 
animosity,  and  the  first  impulse  of 
revenge  for  real  or  fancied  wrongs, 
which,  immediately  following  a  great 
revolution,  might  have  been  idleged  as 
a  palliation.  It  was  enacted  one  year 
and  nine  months  after  the  Revolution 
of  July,  when  the  passions  of  politi- 
cal parties,  so  far  as  they  affected  the 
unfortunate  CharlesX.  and  his  family, 
had  time  to  cool  down.  A  high- 
minded  man  would  have  prefbired 
forfeiting  even  the  crown  of  France, 
glorious  though  it  be,  to  putting  his 
signature  to  such  a  document.  The 
public   and   private  virtues  of  the 
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Orleans  family  have  been  enlarged 
npon  even  to  satiety.    State  reasons 
may  be  alleged  as   an   excnse   for 
things  which  morality  condemns ;  bat 
the  vaunted  qnalities  of  that  family 
should  have  placed  them  above  any 
snch  instification.   State  reasons  may 
be  alleged  for  the  perpetration  of  any 
enormity.    We  have  no  donbt  that 
Catherine  II.  conld  allege  them  for 
the  partition  of  Poland ;    and    the 
Emperor  Nicholas  justifies  his  present 
conduct  towards  the  Ottoman  Empire 
quite  as  satisfactorily.     Pretensions 
to  virtues  far  superior  to  those  of 
ordinary  men  should,  however,  place 
those  who  are  so  gifted  out  of  ordi- 
nary rules.    We  have  said  that  we 
reprobate   the   decree   of    the   22d 
January  1852,  but  we  have  no  doubt 
that  Ix>uis  Napoleon  justified   that 
arbitrary  act  by  the  law  of  1832. 
The  house  of  Orleans  renewed  the 
sentence    of   perpetual   banishment 
aeainst  the  family  of  Napoleon,  and 
of  incapability  to   possess  property 
in    the    French    territory.      Louis 
Philippe  owed  a  heavy  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  Charles  X.  and  his  family; 
we  have  seen  how  t^at  debt  was  paid 
off;   no  such  obligation  bound  the 
Buonapartes  to  the  house  of  Orleans. 
But  there  existed  another  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  reconciliation  between 
the  elder  and  younger  branches  of 
the  Bourbons — another  outrage  which 
it  is  scarcely  in  human    nature  to 
forget.    The  Orleanist  party  had  pro- 
tested in  1820  against  the  legitimacy 
of  the  present  Count  de  Chambord. 
In  that  year  a  document  appeared  in 
London,  entitled    *^  Protest   of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans.*'    It  was  headed 
as  follows :    **  His  Royal  Highness 
declares    that  he  protests   formally 
against  the  minutes  of  the  29th  Sep- 
tember last,  which  pretend  to  estab- 
lish that  the  child   named  Charles 
Ferdinand  Dieu-Donnd  is  the  legiti- 
mate son  of  the  Duchess  of  Berri. 
The  Duke  of  Orleans  will  produce, 
in  fitting  time  and  place,  witnesses 
who  can  prove  the    origin  of  that 
child  and  its  mother.    He  will  pro- 
duce all  the  papers  necessary  to  show 
that  the  Duchess  of  Berri  has  never 
been  enceinte  since  the  unfortunate 
death  of  her  husband,  and  he  will 
point  out  the  authors  of  the  machina- 
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tion  of  which  that  very  weak-minded 
princess  has  been  the  instrument. 
Until  such  time  as  the  favourable 
moment  arrives  for  disclosing  the 
whole  of  that  intrigue,  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  cannot  do  otherwise  than 
call  attention  to  the  fantastical  scene 
which,  according  to  the  above-men- 
tioned minutes,  has  been  played  at 
the  Pavilion  Marsan  (the  apartment 
of  the  Duchess  of  Berri  at  the 
Tuileries.*')  The  paper  then  repeats 
the  whole  of  the  account  of  the 
cuxauchement  as  it  appeared  in  the 
Journal  de  Paris^  the  confidential 
journal  of  the  government,  and  shows 
the  alleged  contradictions  in  it,  with 
the  view  of  proving  that  the  whole 
was  an  imposture.  The  Protest  and 
the  accompanying  details  to  which  we 
have  alluded,  were  republished  in  the 
Courrier  Frangaia  of  the  2d  August 
1830 ;  and  the  Courrier  Frangais  was 
devoted  to  the  Orleanist  dynasty. 

But  those  are  not  the  only  humilia- 
tions which  the  elder  Bourbons  have 
suffered  from  the  family  of  Orleans ; 
and  when  we  are  told  that  the  son  of 
the  Duchess  of  Berri  is  about  to  take 
to  his  bosom  the  sons  of  the  man  who 
laid  bare  to  the  world's  mockery  the 
weakness  of  his  mother,  we  are  called 
npon  to  believe  that  that  son  has 
become  lost  to  every  manly  senti- 
ment.   We  donbt  much  if  this  be  the 
case.    There  can  be  no  sincerity  on 
the  part  of  the  Orleanists  who  first 
suggested    the   fusion.     They   well 
know  that,  in  the  event  of  a  Legi- 
timist restoration,  the  men  who  over- 
threw the  throne  of  his  grandfather 
and  drove  him  into  exile,  who  re- 
sisted all  attempts  to  restore  them 
to  their  country,  can  never  be  his  ad- 
visers— if  he  be  what  we  hope  he  is. 
Could  the  Duchess  of  Berri  receive 
at  her  levee  the'purchasers  of  the  Jew 
Deutz,  or  those  who  signed  and  gave 
to  publication  the  medical  report  of 
Blaye  ?    It  is  a  vile  intrigue,  got  np 
for  the  sole  benefit  of  the  Orleanists. 
It  was  not  out  of  love  for  the  house 
of  Bourbon,  but  from  hatred  to  Louis 
Napoleon,  that  the  fusion  originated; 
and  we  agree  withM.de  Larochejaqne- 
lein  when  he  says  that  **  the  Orlean- 
ists and  Legitimists,  not  being  able 
to  effect  a  fusion  of  love,  try  to  effect 
one  of  hatred,  with  the  predetermined 
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resolution  to  tear  each  other  to  pieces 
hereafter,  and  with  a  violence  all  the 
greater  from  the  consdonsness  that 
one  party  was  tricked  by  the  other, 
if  indeed  both  were  not  tricked/* 
The  Legitimists  are  no  match  for  thdr 
rivals  in  cunning — ^in  the  lower  arts  of 
Machiavellism — in  what  is  vulgarly 
but  expressively  termed  ta  politique  de 
cuisine.  In  1848  the  former  occupied 
a  much  better  position  than  the  latter. 
The  regime  they  had  combated  for 
dghteen  long  years  was  at  length 
overthrown,  and  the  comparison  be- 
tween the  fall  of  their  sovereign  and 
that  of  the  "  citizra  "  king  was  infi- 
nitely in  favour  of  the  former. 

Charles  X.  retired  slowly  before 
his  enemies,  and  with  all  the  dignity 
of  a  defeat  which  is  not  dishonourable, 
nor  dishonouring.    In  the  most  criti- 
cal moments,  and  when  menaced  with 
great  danger,  he  never  forgot  who 
and  what  he  was.    He  assumed  no 
&gube ;  he  put  on  no  menial  livery ; 
and  to  the  last  moment  of  his  em- 
barkation for  the  land  of  his  exile,  his 
friends  had  no  cause  to  blush  for  him. 
He  was  throughout  a  king — "Ay, 
every  inch  a  king  1 "    Whatever  the 
faults  he  may  have  committed  when 
on  the  throne — and  we  are  free  to 
admit  that  his   rule  was  far  from 
faultless — ^therewas  no  loss  of  personal 
dignity  in  his  descent  from  it.    If  the 
revolution  of  February  succeeded  with- 
out the  co-operation  of  the  Legiti- 
mists, it  was  not  against  them  that  it 
was  directed,  nor  was  it  the  Legiti- 
mists who  were  to  be  conquered.  And 
yet,  in  the  course  of  a   very   few 
months,  the  party  became  completely 
subordinate  to  their  more  clever  and 
more  unscrupulous  rivals.    It  is  true 
that  in  the  first  movement,    when 
anarchy  was  wildest,  the  instinct  of 
self-preservation  firom  the  evils  which 
menaced  society  itself,  bound  all  men 
of  order,  without  reference  to  party, 
against  the  common  enemy.  Socialism. 
But  it  is  difficult  to  understand,  when 
the  impossibility  of  a  Republican  sys- 
tem was  recognised,  when  the  neces- 
sity of  substituting  another  form  of 
government  was  evident  to  all,  how 
the  Legitimists  allowed  themselves 
to  be  seduced  by  their  enemies.    A 
snare  in  the  form  of  the  "  fusion  "  was 
laid  for  them,  and  they  easily  fell 


into  it.    It  would  be  a  waste  of  time 
to  detail  all  the  manosuvres,  the  ne- 
gotiations,    the     conferences,     the 
schemes  for  the  realisation  of  that 
idea.     There  was  nothing  positive 
or  real  at  bottom.    Everything  wis 
left  to  chance.    It  was  soon  ervideot 
that  neither  of  the  parties  was  8iii« 
cere ;  each  tried  to  deceive  the  othor. 
Some  of  the  more  confident,or  the  more 
audacious,  suggested  that  propositions 
should  be  made  to  Louis  Napoleoa 
himself;  and  among  the  Legitimists 
there  were  found  persons  silly  enough 
to  believe  that  he  would,  notwith- 
standing all  the  chances  in  his  favour, 
derived  firom  the  spontaneous  election 
of  the  10th  December  1848,  gladly 
co-operate  in  the   restoration  of  a 
prince  of  the  house  of  Bourbon.   The 
name  of  Greneral  Changamier  was 
proposed  as  the  person  to  whom  ths 
dictatorship  was  to  be  intrusted  un- 
til such  time  as  the  Royalist  restora- 
tion was  accomplished.    A  dictator- 
ship was  the  great  object  irith  all 
parties :  the  ScNsialisto,  in  order  that 
France  should  be  regenerated  accord- 
ing to  their  peculiar  ideas ;  the  ^^  mo- 
derate   Republi^tts*'    would   have 
selected  General  Oavaignac,  as  l^ey 
did  after  the  insurrection  of  June, 
and  would  have  tried  once  mors  to 
force  their  system  on  a  terrified  popu- 
lation ;  the  Legitimists  and  Oiieanists 
looked  to  a  dictatorship  ms  the  surest 
means  toward  a  Royalist  restoration, 
though   it  was  not  decided  among 
them  who  was  to  be  the  future  sove- 
reign.   The  Orleanists  counted  much 
on  their  cleverness  to  beat  their  allies 
out  of  the  field — allies  in  the  moment 
of  uncertainty  and  danger,  but  foes  to 
be  got  rid  of  at  any  cost  when  the  booty 
came  to  be  divided.    ^*  In  1849,"  says 
M.  de  Larochejaquelein,  *^  I  was  one 
of  those  who  wished  at  least  to  main- 
tain the  Republic,  in  order  to  Insure 
the  union  of  all  that  was  reasonable 
and  patriotic  in  the  country ;  to  call 
on  France  to  put  an  end,  once  for  all, 
to  revolutions ;  and  our  object  was  to 
form  the  electoral  committee,  known 
afterwards  by  the  name  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Rue  de  Poitiers,    I  had 
been  chosen  by  the  Legitimists ;  but 
when  we  met,  I  requested  to  have  it 
explained  to  me  for  what  reason  the 
committee  was  only  composed  of  Or- 
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teaDiAts  and  LegitimiBts.  It  appeared 
to  me  fitting  and  proper  that  the  more 
jndicions  and  moderate  Republicans 
ahonld  form  at  least  a  third  part  of 
enr  committee,  as  we  had  at  heart 
bopes  of  a  dififerent  kind.  I  was  told 
that  the  committee  did  not  wish  for 
Bepnblicans,  simply  because  it  did  not 
wish  for  the  Repnbllc.  I  demanded 
why,  out  of  sixty  members  of  the 
committee,  forty-five  belonged  to  the 
Orleanists,  and  only  fifteen  to  the  Le- 
gitimist party.  An  ex-minister  re- 
plied Uiat,  though  the  party  of  legiti- 
macy was,  no  doubt,  honourable,  yet 
that  it  formed  a  very  small  minority, 
while  the  other  was  in  fact  the  natiou. 
Not  being  of  that  opinion,  I  withdrew, 
and  I  declined  beiug  made  use  of  aa 
an  Instmment  for  the  restoration  to 
the  throne  of  France  of  the  revolu- 
tionaiy  monarchy  of  IddO.''  The 
division  and  weakness  of  those  parties 
is  fbrther  illustrated  in  this  passage : 
^*  There  remained  another  means  of 
which  the  intimate  confidants  of  the 
Comit  de  Chambord  were  dupes — a 
plan  which  was  never  admitted  except 
by  them,  and  the  impossibility  of 
which  was  evident — namely,  to  bring 
abont  a  restoration  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  the  Legislative  As- 
sembly itself.  Without  understand- 
ing what  they  were  doing,  the  parlia- 
mentary Legitimists  of  1850  directed 
ail  their  efibrts  to  renew  the  act  of 
1830,  when  219  deputies,  without 
right  of  any  kind,  and  with  the  most 
flagrant  disregard  of  their  duty, 
presumed  to  change  the  form  of 
Government.  The  Assembly  was 
divided  into  so  many  parties  that 
it  was  in  vain  to  hope  for  a  majority 
for  that  object.  It  is  true  that  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  Assembly  all 
parties  made  a  desperate  attempt  to 
combat  Buonapartism ;  but  the  mo- 
ment that  a  serious  proposition  was 
made  to  substitute  a  government  for 
that  of  the  President,  it  was  found 
that  concord  did  not  and  could  not 
•xist  between  two  of  the  great  parties 
who  composed  that  Assembly.^^ 

M.  de  Larochejaquelein  gives  some 
interesting  details  of  the  secret  in- 
trigues of  the  Orleanists  to  win  over 
the  Legitimists  to  the  *^  fusion ;"  and 
it  is  amusing  to  find  how  both  parties 
were  deeply  engaged  in  the  duty  of 


allotting  crowns  and  imposmg  condi- 
tions on  pretenders,  up  to  the  very 
eve  of  the  aoup-d'ikU.  We  had 
already  become  acquainted,  throngh 
the  channel  of  the  public  press,  with 
the  intrigues  which  made  the  presi- 
dency of  Louis  Napoleon  one  con- 
tinued agitation,  and  we  are  not  sorry 
to  have  the  testimony  of  one  who  was 
an  eye  and  an  ear  witness  of  the 
whole.  "  I  appeal,"  says  M.  de  La- 
rochejaquelein, **  to  the  good  faith  of 
all  political  men — Is  it,  or  is  it  not, 
true,  that  the  idea  of  the  most  confi- 
dential advisers  of  the  house  of  Or- 
leans was  to  induce  the  Count  de 
Chambord  to  abdicate  in  favour  of  the 
Count  de  Paris?  Is  it,  or  is  it  not 
true,  that  they  urged  the  adoption  of 
the  Count  de  Paris  by  the  Count  de 
Chambord,  even  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  issue  of  the  latter,  supposing  that 
he  had  any  ?  Is  it,  or  is  it  not  true, 
that  on  the  eve  of  the  2d  December, 
certain  persons  who  were  Uie  moat 
influential,  who  stood  highest  in  favour 
at  Claremont,  made  that  monstrona 
proposition  in  the  Salie  ties  Conferences 
of  the  National  Assembly,  ana  that  it 
produced  a  great  effect  on  the  Legiti- 
mist members  of  the  Assembly?  £  it, 
or  is  it  not  true,  that  the  Sceptics  of  the 
party  replied,  with  surprising  imper- 
tinence, *^  Yes,  no  doubt  we  earnestly 
desire  the  fusion  I  What  then?  But 
it  is  not  our  interest  to  oppose  it. 
You  (the  Legitimists)  have  for  a  long 
time  kept  yourselves  apart  from  pub- 
lic affairs.  The  country  belongs  to  us* 
Your  principle  is  the  best ;  we  do  not 
dispute  the  fact ;  but,  above  all,  it  is 
certain  that  your  principle  (legitimacy) 
is  necessary  for  us  to  adopt.  Your 
prince  (the  Count  de  Chambord)  may 
return  with  our  royal  family.  He  is 
its  chief;  agreed.  But  at  the  end 
of  six  months  he  will  see  what  hia 
position  really  is.  He  will  see  that  it 
is  impossible  for  him  to  govern  with 
you,  and  without  us.  He  has  no  chil- 
dren ;  he  has  too  deep  a  sense  of  reli- 
gion to  be  ambitions ;  he  loves  France 
too  much  to  wish  her  to  be  given  up 
to  commotions  which  would  expose 
her  to  new  revolutions.  Ho  will  pre- 
fer the  castle  of  Chambord  as  a  resi- 
dence to  the  Tuileries.  Yon  may  be 
certain  that  we  shall  treat  him  well, 
and  we  shall  all  be  contented.    The 
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principle  itself  will  be  respected,  and 
we  shall  govern  France."  Such  were 
the  propositions,  and  snch  the  lan- 
guage of  the  partisans  of  the  Orleans 
family  to  the  Legitimists.  Not  a  word, 
of  course,  was  said  of  Louis  Napoleon ; 
and  these  profound  statesmen  were 
thus  disposing  in  sure  confidence  of 
the  fruit  of  their  schemes  only  a  few 
hours  before  they  were  scattered  like 
chaff  before  the  wind  by  the  man  on 
whom  they  disdained  even  to  pass  a 
thought!  The  Orleanists  were  still 
tormented  by  one  fear ;  they  trembled 
lest  the  proposition  so  often  presented 
to  the  Assembly  by  M.  de  Laroche- 
jaquelein should  again  bo  reuewed  at 
that  critical  moment  which  preceded 
the  expiration  of  the  presidency  of 
Louis  Napoleon.  The  President  of 
the  Assembly,  M.  Dupin,  the  prin- 
cipal agent  of  the  Orleans  family, 
urged,  and  with  more  than  usual  en- 
ergy, that  body  to  refuse  its  authori- 
sation for  the  printing  of  M.  Leo  de 
Laborde's  proposition,  namely,  that 
France  should,  at  the  important  mo- 
ment when  every  faction  was  strug- 
gling for  supremacy,  be  consulted  as 
to  whether  she  desired,  or  not,  the 
re- establishment  of  her  traditional 
monarchy.  M.  Dupin  treated  the 
question  as  if  it  were  one  of  life  or 
death  to  himself.  He  threw  off  all 
restraint,  and  resisted  with  his  utmost 
efforts  any  measure  resembling  an  ap- 
peal to  the  nation,  or  embodying  the 
principle  of  legitimacy.  **  And  even 
at  the  present  moment,"  says  M.  de 
Larochejaquelein,^*  the  language  of  the 
Orleanists  is  this :  *•  We  find  that  the 
fiision  is  the  best  instrument  of  hosti- 
lity against  the  government  of  Louis 
Napoleon,  and  for  that  object  we  must 
effect  it.  But  if  the  Count  de  Cham- 
bord  should  ever  become  a  widower, 
he  must  not  think  of  forming  a  new 
matrimonial  engagement.  Should  he 
happen  to  have  children,  he  must  no 
longer  count  on  our  support.*" 

One  of  the  hallucinations  under 
which  the  Orleanists  laboured  was, 
that  Louis  Napoleon  was  in  his  heart 
devoted  to  them  exclusively;  and  that 
when  the  fusion  was  consummated, 
he  would  transfer  his  power  to  them. 
That  delusion  survived  even  the  coup- 
(Titat,  M.de  Larochejaquelein  admits, 
in  common  with  all  rational  men,  that 


the  coup'd^itat  was  the  salvation  of 
sodety  itself,  and  they  who  were 
loudest  in  their  applause  of  it  were 
the  Orleanists.  *'  The  most  ardent  in 
their  approbation,"  the  noble  writer  re- 
marks, **  were  the  Orleanists,  because 
they  were  convinced  that  the  Presi- 
dent was,  perhaps  without  meaning  it, 
working  for  them.  The  decrees  of  the 
22d  January  undeceived  them.  From 
that  moment  they  became  divided  into 
two  camps,  that  of  the  extreme  op- 
ponents, and  that  of  the  men  who 
accept  the  government,  but  who  yet 
cherish  a  spirit  of  hostility  to  it,  more 
or  less  openly  declared." 

We  have  often  thought  it  extraor- 
dinary why  those  Legitimists  who 
had  freely  taken  the  oaths  of  alle- 
giance to  Louis  Philippe  refused  them^ 
to  Louis  Napoleon;  and  on  what 
grounds  those  who  yielded  prompt 
obedience  to  a  revolutionary  system^ 
established  by  some  two  hundred  de- 
puties, should,  while  demanding  an^ 
appeal  to  the  people,  decline  to  re- 
cognise a  power  which  is  the  issue  of 
the  national  will.  M.  de  Laroche* 
jaquelein  professes  to  be  unable  to  ac- 
count for  the  fact.  "It  would  be 
curious,"  he  says,  **to  find  out  the 
reasons  on  which  they  found  that  re* 
fusal.  I  confess  that  I  cannot  explain 
a  proceeding  of  the  kind,  and  which' 
is  so  advantageous  to  the  revolntioi^ 
of  July.  It  is  true  that  the  Legiti- 
mists  must  be  pained  at  seemg  weir 
hopes  bafiSed  once  more ;  but  were  it 
only  in  a  social  point  of  view,  they 
ought  to  give  their  co-operation  to 
the  government.  By  keeping  apart, 
they  leave  the  place  open  to  the  men 
whom  they  haa  for  so  many  years- 
combated,  and  they  commit  the  in- 
justice of  placing  on  an  equality  the 
usurpation  of  1830  with  the  election 
of  the  Emperor  successively  by  siz^ 
by  seven,  and  by  eight  millions  of 
suffrages.  Prince  Louis  Nqioleon  had 
overthrown  nothing  which  was  en* 
deared  to  us ;  it  was  not  he  who  had 
persecuted  the  princes  who  were  the 
object  of  our  reverence  and  of  our  de* 
votedness ;  it  was  not  he  who  placed 
the  revolution  on  a  throne ;  but  it  was 
he  who  combated  the  revolution.  He 
had,  in  the  opinion  of  the  immense 
majority  of  the  people,  rendered  a 
signal  service  to  France  by  effiiqpg 
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lieforehand  the  fatal  term  of  May  1852. 
He  made  an  appeal  to  all  honest  men, 
without  diatinction  of  party,  to  aid  him 
in  saving  the  coontir.  The  majority 
of  Legitimists  conld  not  well  disre- 
gard the  will  of  the  nation ;  they  sub- 
mitted to  the  Terdict  without  sacri- 
ficing their  principles."  We  need  not 
say  that  we  approve  of  the  policy 
which  has  preferred  the  good  of  their 
country  to  the  mere  gratification  of 
party  feeling  or  personal  ambition; 
and  we  see  no  inconsistency  in  the 
accepting  a  government  that  has 
fulfilled  the  conditions  which,  in  the 
eyes  of  these  persons,  alone  justified 
their  adhesion. 

As  for  the  Orleanists,  they  began 
in  intrigue,  have  continued  in  it,  and 
we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
they  wUl  ever  change.  Place  and 
power  are,  with  very  few  excep- 
tions, their  object.  The  Palais  Royal 
was,  during  the  Restoration,  the  fa- 
vourite resort,  the  headquarters  of 
all  the  malcontents  of  the  day :  all 
who  stirred  up  opposition  to  the  go- 
vernment, all  who  intrigued  against 
Louis  XV 111.  or  Charles  X.,  were 
welcome  to  the  palace  of  **  our  cousin 
of  Orleans."  They  were  not  true  even 
to  the  government  of  their  own  choice; 
they  had  overthrown  one  dynasty,  and 
because  M.  Thiers  or  M.  Odillon  Bar- 
rot  wanted  the  place  which  M.  Guizot 
preferred  exposing  the  country  to  con- 
vulsion rather  than  be  torn  from,  an- 
other dynasty  was  flung  down  after  it. 
The  tactics  of  the  party  have  been  al- 
ways pretty  much  the  same ;  revolution 
was  evoked  by  them  to  the  hypocritical 
cry  of  Vive  la  Charte^  or  Vive  la  Consti- 
tution. They  were  the  men  who  organ- 
ised, in  1829,  the  formidable  associa- 
tions against  the  payment  of  the  taxes. 
At  that  time,  also,  as  twenty  years 
later,  banquets  were  got  up ;  and  at 
one  of  those  scenes  of  feasting,  221 
crowns,  in  honour  of  the  221  deputies 
of  the  opposition,  adorned  the  hall; 
and  that  nothing  should  be  wanting 
to  complete  the  resemblance,  it  was 
M.  Odillon  Barrot  who  made  the 
speech  on  the  4th  July  1830,  which 
was  the  prelude  to  the  fall  of  Charles 
X« — the  same  great  citizen  whose 
bviquettinn  and  whose  orations 
helped  to  destroy  the  throne  of  Or- 
Imuis  in  1848— the  same  demagogue 


whose  conceit  led  him  to  suppose  that 
he  alone  conld  lay  the  fiend  he  had 
evoked.  There  was  nothing  too  low 
for  them  to  stoop  to,  no  instrument 
too  mean  for  them  to  reject.  It  was 
that  faction  that  brought  about  the 
revolution  of  July,  it  was  the  same 
that  helped  on  that  of  February,  and 
it  was  the  coalition  of  the  fusionists 
with  the  Mountain  that  provoked  the 
cotip-<fe^a/ of  December  1851.  Where 
were  all  those  eminent  statesmen, 
those  solemn  orators,  those  sour  pe- 
dants, those  profound  thinkers,  those 
philosophers,  those  great  citizens,  when 
the  widowed  Duchess  of  Orleans  faced 
the  mob,  who  had  been  rendered  infa- 
rlate  by  the  men  who  were  afterwards 
unable  or  afraid  to  control  them  ? 

It  has  been  made  a  matter  of  re- 
proach to  Louis  Napoleon,  that  the 
persons  who  enjoy  his  confidence,  or 
preside  at  his  councils,  are  obscure 
adventurers,  of  no  moral  or  social  in- 
fluence ;  and  that  no  man  of  eminence, 
worth,  or  standing,  will  accept  either 
power  or  place  in  a  government  so 
degraded.  This,  we  rather  think,  ia 
too  sweeping  an  assertion.  We  should 
like  to  know  what  was  the  social, 
moral,  or  political  eminence  of  M. 
Thiers,  when  the  Revolution  of  July 
brought  him  first  into  notice.  If  wo 
cast  our  eye  over  the  list  of  senators 
under  the  imperial  regime,  we  find 
names  there  that  may  stand  a  com- 
parison with  many  in  the  late  Cham- 
ber of  Peers ;  and  as  for  corruption, 
we  may  point  to  the  events  that  im- 
mediately preceded  the  Revolution  of 
February,  when  some  of  the  highest 
had  to  answer  for  acts  which  were 
anything  but  moral.  It  is  true  that 
some  of  the  leading  men  who  directed 
the  policy  of  the  country  under  Louia 
Philippe  have  taken  no  active  part  in 
public  affairs  under  the  imperial  gov- 
ernment. But  when  we  hear  all  this 
talk  about  **  eminent  men"  refusing 
office,  and  declining  all  participation 
in  the  government  of  the  day,  we  are 
tempted  to  ask  how  had  those  **  emi- 
nent men**  managed  the  business  of  the 
country  when  they  had  its  sole  direc- 
tion and  control?  Their  government^ 
with  immense  resources  at  its  com- 
mand, and  after  eighteen  years  of  pro- 
found peace,  was  upset  in  a  few  houra 
by  a  contemptible  street  row. 
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We  are  not  aware  that  M.  de  La«  sorted  to  OTery  stratagem  to  destroy 
rochejaqnelein  has  been  answered  by  whatever  influence  his  name  may  still 
any  of  the  parties  whose  intrigues  he  carry  with  it  in  La  Vendde ;  and, 
has  exposed.  We  think  it  woold  be  judging  from  his  present  prodnetion, 
difficult  to  answer  him ;  his  sketch  he  is  of  opinion  that  thatcoferte  is  not 
carries  with  it  internal  evidence  of  its  worth  any  man's  making  any  extra- 
correctness.  It  is  no  answer,  so  far  ordinary  sacrifices  for  them.  'But 
as  the  truth  of  his  allegations  is  con-  whatever  be  the  motives  that  have 
cemedf  that  he  has  abandoned  the  influenced  his  conduct,  or  whatever 
party  with  which  he  had  been  con-  the  value  of  his  "  appeal  to  the 
nected.  We  believe  that  he  has  had  people,'*  we  are  bound  tx)  admit,  that 
to  undergo  the  petty  persecutions  of  so  far  he  has  acted  consistently  with 
the  coterie  of  Frohsdorf,  who  have  re-  his  theory. 
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SCOTLAND  SINCE  THE  UNION. 


Notwithstanding  all  that  has 
been  said  regarding  the  strict  impar- 
tisditj  required  from  an  historian, 
we  are  of  opinion  that  the  theory, 
however  proper  and  plausible,  can 
hardly  be  reduced  to  practice  by  any 
writer  whilst  treating  of  affairs  in 
which  he  must  feel  a  national  or  po- 
litical interest.  If  facts  alone  were 
to  be  dealt  with,  it  might,  at  first 
sight,  appear  no  very  difficult  task 
to  present  an  accurate  and  orderly 
array  of  these.  But  no  one  who  has 
had  occasion  to  investigate  minutely 
contemporary  records,  for  the  purpose 
of  arriving,  il  possible,  at  a  clear  and 
distinct  understanding  of  the  details 
of  any  one  particular  transaction,  can 
have  failed  to  remark  the  startling 
discrepancies  and  gross  contradictions 
which  meet  him  at  every  turn.  There 
is,  indeed,  a  common  skeleton  or 
framework,  but  the  clay  which  is  cast 
around  it,  and  moulded  into  form, 
differs  in  shape  according  to  the  pe- 
culiar instincts  of  the  artist.  Even 
diarists,  who  might  be  supposed  to  be 
impartial,  as  labouring  solely  for  their 
own  gratification,  are  by  no  means  to 
be  implicitly  received  in  regard  to 
what  they  set  down.  The  many 
tongues  of  rumour  begin  to  babble 
contrariety  almost  as  soon  as  a  deed 
is  acted.  You  cannot  be  certain  that 
the  event  of  yesterday  Is  narrated  to 


you  one  whit  more  faithfully  than  that 
which  occmTcd  a  hundred  years  ago. 
All  men  have  their  prepossessions  and 
tendencies  towards  belief— what  they 
wish  they  accept  without  investiga- 
tion ;  and  discard  with  as  little  cere- 
mony all  that  is  obnoxious  to  their 
views.  Men  there  are,  undoubtedly, 
at  all  times,  who  cannot  be  termed 
partisans,  seeing  that  they  have  no 
leaning  to  one  side  or  other  of  a  dis- 
pute; but  theirs  is  the  impartiality 
of  indifference,  not  of  conscientious- 
ness. And  as  it  rarely  happens  that 
a  man  thinks  it  worth  his  while  to 
preserve  a  record  of  events  in  which 
be  does  not  feel  a  vivid  interest,  his- 
tory receives  very  little  assistance 
from  the  contributions  of  cold-blooded 
spectators.  Take  anv  event  of  mode- 
rate remoteness  ;  and,  if  it  be  of  such 
a  nature  as  to  excite  part^  antagon- 
ism, you  will  find,  almost  invariably, 
that  the  real  evidence  is  resoluble  into 
two  parts— one  of  assertion  and  one  of 
contradiction.  For  example,  even  a  cir- 
cumstance so  publicly  notorious  as  a 
political  execution,  shall  be  related  by 
two  eyewitnesses  in  a  totally  differ- 
ent manner.  One  of  them,  whose 
opinions  are  precisely  identical  with 
those  of  the  victim,  describes  his  bear- 
ing and  demeanour  at  the  scaffold  as 
heroic,  and  claims  for  him  the  sympa- 
thy of  the  popnhice— the  other,  who 
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regards  him  as  a  criminal  of  the  deep- 
est dye,  charges  him  with  cowardly 
pusillaQimity,  and  declares  that  he  de- 
parted from  this  life  amidst  the  exe- 
crations of  the  mob.  As  to  what  took 
place  before  the  execution,  when  the 
prisoner  was  necessarily  secluded  from 
the  eyes  of  both  witnesses,  that  must 
ever  remain  a  mystery.  The  friend 
portrays  him  as  a  Christian  martyr, 
surrounded  by  fiends  in  human  shape, 
whose  delight  was  to  insult  his  mis- 
fortunes— the  enemy  would  have  you 
look  upon  him  as  a  poltroon,  whose 
fear  of  death  was  so  abject  as  to  over- 
come all  his  other  faculties.  So  diffi- 
ctdt  is  it,  even  at  the  source,  to  acquire 
accurate  information  as  to  the  com- 
plexion of  the  facts  upon  which  sub- 
sequent historians  must  found. 

Passing  from  facts  to  motives,  there 
is  of  course  much  greater  discrepancy. 
The  grand  outlines  of  history  cannot 
be  violently  distorted,  though  the 
accessories  constantly  are.  Certain 
laodmarks  remain,  like  mountains, 
unchangeable  in  their  form,  though 
the  portraying  artist  may  invest  them 
either  with  sunshine  or  with  storm. 
But  in  dealing  with  the  characters  of 
public  men,  lustorians  are  rarely  libe- 
ral, almost  never  impartial.  They 
judge  the  man,  not  only  by  his  cause, 
but  by  their  estimate  of  his  cause.  If 
the  tendencies  of  the  writer  are  puri- 
tanical, he  will  see  no  merit  in  the 
devotion,  loyalty,  and  courted  suffer- 
ings of  the  cavalier  ;  nay,  he  will 
often  insinuate  that  he  was  actuated 
by  baser  motives.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  writer  who  detests  the  violence 
and  condemns  the  principles  of  the 
Parliamentarian  faction,  is  too  apt  to 
include,  in  his  general  censure,  men 
of  unblemished  life  and  irreproachable 
private  character.  And  the  tempta- 
tion to  exaggerate  becomes  all  the 
greater,  because  exaggeration  has  al- 
ready been  practised  on  the  other  side. 

Mr  Burton,  in  his  praiseworthy 
endeavours  to  elucidate  the  history 
of  Scotland  from  the  Revolution  of 
1688,  down  to  the  suppression  of  the 
Jacobite  cause  in  1746,  has  exhibited, 
throughout  his  work,  very  little  of  the 
spirit  of  the  partisan.  In  this  respect 
be  is  entitled  to  much  credit  —  the 
more  so  perhaps,  as,  had  he  chosen  to 
adopt  the  other  course,  he  might  have 
pleaded  the  example  of  a  brilliant 


living  authority,  who  is  rather  to  be 
regarded  as  a  fashioner  than  as  a 
truthful  exponent  of  history.  His 
subject,  too,  is  a  difficult  one,  and 
such  as  few  men  living  could  approach 
without  exhibiting  a  decided  bias  on 
one  side  or  on  the  other.  In  Scotland, 
religious  and  political  zeal  run  con- 
stantly into  extremes,  so  that  zealotry 
perhaps  is  the  more  appropriate  term. 
There  was  no  considerable  neutral 
party  in  the  country,  constituted  as  it 
then  was,  to  recall  the  others  to  rea- 
son, or  to  temper  their  stem  enthn- 
siasm  ;  and  hence  arose  that  series  of 
conflicts  and  commotions  which,  for 
more  than  a  century,  convulsed  the 
kingdom.  Even  now,  men  are  not 
agreed  as  to  the  points  on  which  their 
ancestors  disputed.  They  have  inher- 
ited, concerning  the  events  of  the  past, 
a  political  faith  which  they  will  not 
surrender ;  and  the  old  leaven  is  seen 
to  affect  the  consistency  of  modem 
character.  From  this  sort  of  party 
spirit  Mr  Burton  is  remarkably  free. 
He  has  diligently  collected  facts  from 
every  available  source,  but  he  has  not 
allowed  himself  to  be  swayed  by  the 
deductions  of  previous  writers.  In 
forming  his  estimate  of  public  charac- 
ters, he  has  dismissed  from  his  mind, 
as  much  perhaps  as  it  was  possible 
for  man  to  do,  the  extravagant  eulogy 
of  the  friend,  and  the  indiscriminate 
abuse  of  the  opponent ;  and  it  most 
be  acknowledged  that  many  of  his 
individual  portraits  impress  us  with 
the  idea  of  reality,  though  they  dififor 
widely  in  resemblance  from  the  handi- 
work of  other  artists.  A  book  of  his- 
tory, constructed  on  such  principles, 
though  it  may  not  excite  enthusiasm, 
is  undeniably  entitled  to  respect;  and 
as  Mr  Burton  was  eminently  qualified, 
by  his  previous  studies  and  pursuits, 
to  undertake  this  difficult  task,  we  are 
glad  at  length  to  receive  from  his 
hands  so  valuable  a  contribution  to 
the  history  of  Scottish  affairs  daring 
a  period  of  peculiar  importance. 

If  it  were  our  intention  to  enter  into 
a  minute  consideration  of  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  work,  we  should  be 
inclined  to  take  exception  to  some 
portions  of  the  narrative,  as  calculated 
to  convey  erroneous  impressions  as  to 
the  social  state  of  the  country.  We 
have  already  said  that,  as  a  political 
chronicler,  Mr  Burton  may  be  consi- 
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dered  as  remarkably  free  from  preja- 
dice.  We  ought  to  add  that  he  ia 
equally  fair  in  his  estimate  and  ana- 
lysis of  the  religions  differences  which 
were,  in  Scotland,  for  a  long  period, 
the  fruitful  sources  of  discord;  and 
that  he  has  succeeded,  better  thau 
any  former  historian,  in  explaining  the 
nature  of  the  ecclesiastical  difficulties 
which — arising  out  of  the  intricate 
question  of  the  connection  between 
Church  and  State,  and  the  efforts  of 
the  latter  to  restrain  the  former  from 
arrogating,  as  had  been  done  before, 
an  entire  and  dogmatic  independence 
of  action — have  resulted  in  repeated 
secessions  from  the  main  Presbyterian 
body.  But  we  cannot  accord  him  the 
same  meed  of  praise  for  his  sketches 
of  the  Highlanders,  and  his  attempted 
delineation  of  their  character.  The 
martial  events  of  last  century,  in 
which  the  Highlanders  were  princi- 
pally engaged,  have  given  them,  in 
the  eyes  of  strangers,  a  prominence 
greater  than  is  their  due ;  so  that, 
even  at  the  present  day,  Englishmen 
and  foreigners  are  apt,  when  reference 
is  made  to  Scotland,  to  form  an  en- 
tirely mistaken  view  as  to  the  bulk  of 
the  population.  Many  of  the  present 
generation  must  remember  the  singu- 
lar spectacle  which  Edinburgh  dis- 
played during  the  visit  of  George  IV., 
when  the  tartan  mania  was  at  its 
height,  and  the  boundary  of  the  clans 
seemed  to  have  been  extended  from 
the  Highland  line  to  the  Tweed. 
There  was  no  harm'  in  such  a  de- 
monstration, but  it  tended  to  gene- 
rate and  diffuse  fal^e  ideas;  which, 
however,  may  be  corrected  without 
unduly  lowering  the  position  of  the 
Highlanders,  or  denying  them  that 
consideration  which  their  valour  un- 
doubtedly deserves.  When  we  re- 
member the  materials  of  which  the 
armies  of  Montrose,  Dundee,  Mar,  and 
Charles  Edward  were  composed,  we 
should  bo  slow  to  credit  the  assertion 
that  the  Hi^Iilandcrs  have  played  an 
nnimportant  part  in  Scottish  history; 
nor  can  we  assent  to  the  sweeping 
projwsitions  advanced  by  writers  who, 
for  years  past,  have  been  ringing  the 
chan;;e3  ujion  what  they  arc  pleased 
to  term  the  suiHTiority  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race,  over  every  other  sept 
which  has  a  distinct  name,  and  espe- 
cially over  such  of  the  inhabitants  of 


the  British  Isles  as  are  snpposed  to  be 
of  a  different  descent.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  vast  intermixture  of  blood 
which  has  taken  place,  there  are  un- 
doubtedly visible,  even  at  the  present 
day,  in  so  small  a  country  as  Scotland, 
very  marked  peculiarities  of  race ;  but, 
without  descending  to  the  minute  dis- 
tinctions of  the  antiquarian,  the  Scot- 
tish nation  has,  by  popular  consent, 
been  long  divided  into  two  sections, 
territorially  separated — the  Lowland- 
ers  and  the  Highlanders.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  origin  of  the  Low- 
landers,  it  is  at  all  events  certain  that 
up  to  the  reign  of  Malcolm  III.  there 
were  few  or  no  Saxons  in  the  land. 
^^  Malcolm,*^  says  Hailes,  "  had  passed 
his  youth  at  the  English  court ;  he 
married  an  Anglo-Saxon  princess ;  he 
afforded  an  asylum  in  his  dominions  to 
many  English  and  Norman  malcon- 
tents. The  king  appeared  in  public  with 
a  state  and  retinue  unknown  in  more 
rude  and  simple  times,  and  affected  to 
give  frequent  and  sumptuous  enter- 
tainments to  his  nobles.  The  natives 
of  Scotland,  tenacious  of  their  ancient 
customs,  viewed  with  disgust  the  in- 
troduction of  foreign  manners,  and 
secretly  censured  the  favour  shown  to 
the  English  and  Norman  adventurers, 
as  proceeding  from  injurious  partial- 
ity." Of  many  important  districts  on 
the  coasts,  the  Scandinavians  acquured 
and  retained  possession,  and  some  of 
the  nobility  and  gentry  are  undoubt- 
edly of  Norman  descent.  But  the  old 
names,  such  as  those  of  Douglas, 
Graham,  Ogilvie,  and  Keith,  are  in- 
digenous to  the  country,  and  have  no 
more  affinity  with  the  Saxon  than 
they  have  with  the  Hungarian  race. 
Alexander  III. — whose  accidental 
death  at  Kinghom  led  to  the  nefari- 
ous attempts  of  the  English  Edward 
upon  the  liberties  of  a  free  nation — 
was  the  last  of  a  long  line  of  Celtic 
monarchs,  in  whom,  however,  it  is 
not  now  the  fashion  for  our  petty  vir- 
tuosos to  believe.  That  descent,  which 
tradition  had  preserved  from  times  of 
the  remotest  antiquity — which  was 
referred  to  as  acknowledged  fact  in 
the  public  acts  of  the  legislature  and 
official  documents  of  the  kingdom — 
which  was  not  refuted  nor  denied  when 
advanced  as  a  plea  against  the  lire- 
tended  right  of  suzerainty  assciteu  for 
the  English  crown— which  such  men 
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as  Fletcher  and  Belhaven  cited  in  the 
conrse  of  their  argaments  against  an 
entire  incorporating  union — ^is  sneered 
at  by  modem  antiquaries  who  have 
nothing  to  substitute  for  the  faith 
which  they  seek  to  overthrow.  In- 
deed, to  call  such  gentlemen  anti- 
qnaries,  is  a  direct  abuse  of  language. 
Scriblerus,  we  are  told,  flew  into  a 
violent  passion  when,  by  dint  of  un- 
necessary scouring,  his  handmaid  de- 
monstrated that  the  ancient  buckler 
in  which  he  prided  himself,  was  no- 
thing more  than  a  rusty  pot  lid.  His 
successors  take  the  scouring  into  their 
own  hands,  and  deny  the  possibility 
of  a  buckler.  Our  present  business, 
however,  is  not  with  the  pseudo-anti- 
quaries— for  whom  we  entertain  a  sen- 
timent bordering  very  closely  upon 
contempt — we  simply  wish  to  show 
that  the  term  Saxon,  as  applied  to  the 
Scottish  Lowlanders,  is  altogether  in- 
appropriate ;  and  that,  if  there  is  any 
remarkable  degree  of  energy  in  their 
character  which  distinguishes  them 
from  the  Highlanders,  it  does  not,  at 
all  events,  arise  from  a  superabundant 
infusion  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  blood. 
Energy,  indeed,  is  about  the  last  qua- 
lity that  can  be  claimed  for  the  Saxons. 
They  were  brave,  no  doubt,  but  also 
intensely  phlegmatic ;  and,  in  point  of 
intellect,  were  not  to  be  compared 
either  to  the  Normans  or  the  Danes. 
They  were  smally  endowed  with  that 
imaginative  faculty  which  is  so  re- 
markable a  characteristic  of  the  Celtic 
race — displayed  but  little  aptitude  for 
proficiency  in  the  arts — and  in  all  mat- 
ters of  taste  and  cultivation  were  ex- 
ceedingly slow  and  unimpressible. 

Owing  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 
country  in  which  they  were  located, 
and  to  their  obstinate  adherence  to 
the  patriarchal,  as  opposed  to  the 
fendal  system,  the  Highlanders  re- 
tained not  only  their  speech  but  their 
original  manners  and  customs,  while 
the  Lowlanders  were  gradually  alter- 
ing theirs.  Thus  there  came  to  be, 
within  the  same  country,  and  nomi- 
nally owing  allegiance  to  the  same 
sovereign,  two  great  sections  which 
held  but  little  intercourse  with  each 
other.  Still  they  were  both  Scots,  and 
gathered  round  the  same  standard. 
At  Bannockbnm  and  at  Flodden,  the 
Highland  chief  and  clansman  fought 
alongside  of  the  Lowland  knight  and 


man-at-arms ;  and  some  of  the  most 
powerful  heads  of  tribes  stood  high  in 
the  roll  of  the  nobility.  In  this  way 
the  Highland  influence,  important  on 
account  of  the  warlike  material  which 
it  commanded,  was  always  more  or  less 
powerfully  represented  at  the  court  of 
Scotland ;  and  although  the  southern 
population  generally  saw  little,  and 
knew  less,  of  their  northern  neigh- 
bours, it  is  not  true  that  there  existed 
between  them  a  feeling  of  strong  ani- 
mosity. Raids  and  reprisals  there 
were  undoubtedly ;  but  these  were 
common  from  Caithness  to  the  border. 
The  strife  was  not  always  between  the 
tartan  and  the  broadcloth.  Scotts 
and  Eerrs,  Johnstones  and  Maxwells, 
fought  and  harried  one  another  with 
as  much  ferocity  as  did  the  Campbells, 
Macdonalds,  and  McLeans  in  their 
mountain  country ;  nor,  if  we  are  to 
trust  contemporary  accounts,  is  it  very 
clear  that  the  former  were  decidedly 
superior  in  civilisation  to  the  latter. 

Mr  Burton,  we  think,  has  not  done 
full  justice  to  the  Highland  character. 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  ab- 
stract merits  of  the  cause  which  they 
espoused,  the  resolute  adherence  of 
the  Highland  clans  to  the  exiled 
family,  the  surprising  efforts  which 
they  made,  and  sufferings  which  they 
endured  in  the  last  memorable  out- 
break, must  ever  command  our  sym- 
pathy, and  excite  our  warm  admira- 
tion. Surely  Mr  Burton  might  have 
been  contented  with  narrating  the  fact 
that,  notwithstanding  the  reward  of 
thirty  thousand  ponnds  offered  for  the 
apprehension  of  Prince  Charles  Ed- 
ward, none  of  the  poor  Highlanders 
or  outlaws  whom  he  encountered  in 
his  wanderings  would  stoop  to  the 
treachery  of  betraying  him,  without 
suggesting  that  the  amount  *'  was  too 
large  for  theur  imagination  practically 
to  grasp  as  an  available  fund  ** !  The 
same  under-current  of  depreciation 
towards  the  Highlanders  is  visible  in 
his  account  of  the  atrocious  massacre 
of  Glencoe,  and  even  in  the  half-apo- 
logetic manner  in  which  he  palliates, 
though  not  excuses,  the  butcheries  of 
Cumberland  after  the  battle  of  Cal- 
loden.  It  is  necessary  to  note  these 
blemishes,  the  rather  because  they 
occur  in  a  work  distinguished,  in  other 
respects,  for  a  high  degree  of  accuracy. 

We  have  the  less  inclination  to 
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enter  npon  dispnted  groands,  becaase 
the  points  on  which  we  differ  from 
Mr  Barton  are  not  of  practical  mo- 
ment The  political  intrigaes  and 
risings  of  the  last  century  have  npt 
left  any  permanent  effect  upon  the 
social  condition  of  the  country;  bat 
the  subsequent  blending  together  of 
the  Lowland  and  Highland  popula- 
tion, and  the  establishment  through- 
out the  country  of  a  uniform  admi- 
nistration of  the  laws,  have  been  pro- 
ductive of  the  happiest  results.  So 
far  the  changes  have  wrought  well 
within  Scotland.  But  the  great  event 
of  last  century  undoubtedly  is  the 
nnion  between  England  and  Scotland, 
which,  often  proposed,  and  long  de- 
layed by  mutual  jealousy  and  clashing 
interests,  has  elevated  Great  Britain 
to  the  foremost  rank  among  the  Euro- 
pean states. 

That  anion  was  carried  into  effect, 
not  as  the  result  of  any  sympathy  be- 
tween the  English  and  Scottish  na- 
tions— for  antipathy  rather  than  sym- 
pathy was  felt  on  both  sides — but  as 
an  absolute  political  necessity.  In 
truth,  sach  an  event  was  an  almost 
inevitable  sequel  to  the  union  of  the 
crowns  in  the  person  of  one  monarch, 
at  least  if  that  arrangement  was  to  be 
maintained  ;  and  it  could  not  be  long 
delayed.  There  is,  in  Lockhart's 
Papers,  an  anecdote  which  shows  how 
early  this  was  foreseen.  "We  are 
told,"  says  he,  "  that  when  King 
James  was  preparing  to  go  and  take 
possession  of  his  crown  of  England, 
his  subjects  of  Scotland  came  to  take 
their  leave  of  him,  and  attend  him 
part  of  his  way  thither  with  all  the 
state  and  magnificence  imaginable ; 
but  amongst  these  numerous  attend- 
ants, decked  up  in  their  finest  apparel, 
and  mounted  on  their  best  horses, 
there  appeared  an  old  reverend  gen- 
tleman of  Fife,  clothed  all  over  in  the 
deepest  mourning ;  and  being  asked 
why,  whilst  all  were  contending  to 
appear  most  gay  on  such  an  occasion, 
he  should  bo  so  singular  ?  *  Why, 
truly,'  replied  he,  *  there  is  none  of  you 
congratulate  Uis  Majesty's  good  for- 
tune more  than  I  do,  and  here  I  am 
to  perform  my  duty  to  him.  I  have 
often  marched  this  road,  and  entered 
England  in  an  hostile  manner,  and 
then  I  was  as  well  accoutered  in 
dothes,  horses,  and   arms,  as   my 


neighbours,  and  suitable  to  the  occa- 
sion ;  but  since  I  look  upon  this  pro- 
cession as  Scotland's  funeral  solem- 
nity, I'm  come  to  perform  my  last 
duty  to  my  deceased  and  beloved 
country,  with  a  heart  full  of  grief, 
and  in  a  dress  correspondent  thereto.* 
This  gentleman,  it  seems,  foresaw 
that,  by  the  removal  of  the  king's 
residence  Arom  Scotland,  the  subject 
wanted  an  occasion  of  making  so  im- 
mediate an  application  to  the  fountain 
of  justice,  and  the  state  of  the  nation 
could  not  be  so  well  understood  by 
the  king ;  so  that  the  interest  and 
concerns  of  every  particular  person, 
and  likewise  of  the  nation  in  general, 
would  be  committed  to  the  care  of  the 
ministers  of  state,  who,  acting  with 
a  view  to  themselves,  could  not  fail  to 
oppress  the  people.  He  foresaw  that 
England,  being  a  greater  kingdom, 
made  (as  said  Henry  YII.  when  he 
gave  his  daughter  to  the  King  of 
Scotland  rather  than  the  King  of 
France)  an  acquisition  of  Scotland, 
and  that  the  king  would  be  under  a 
necessity  of  siding  with,  and  pleasing 
the  most  powerful  of  his  two  king- 
doms, which  were  jealous  of,  and 
rivals  to,  one  another;  and  that, 
therefore,  ever  after  the  union  of 
the  crowns,  the  king  would  not  mind, 
at  least  dare  encourage,  the  trades  of 
Scotland;  and  that  all  state  affairs 
would  be  managed,  laws  made  and 
observed,  ministers  of  state  put  in  and 
turned  out,  as  suited  best  with  the 
interest  and  designs  of  England ;  by 
which  means  trade  would  decay,  the 
people  be  oppressed,  and  the  nobility 
and  great  men  become  altogether  cor- 
mptSl."  These  anticipations— though 
probably  confined  to  a  few  who  were 
not  dazzled  at  the  prospect  of  the 
enormous  succession  which  had  opened 
to  their  prince,  nor  rendered  blmd  to 
the  future  by  the  splendour  of  the 
present  triumph  —  were  afterwards 
thoroughly  realised.  From  the  union 
of  the  crowns,  Scotland  derived  no 
permanent  benefit,  bat  the  reverse. 
She  retained,  indeed,  her  parliament ; 
but  she  had  parted  with  the  presence 
of  her  sovereign,  who  was  entirely 
surrounded  and  swayed  by  English 
infiaence.  Whenever  the  Interests  of 
the  two  countries  clashed— and  that 
was  not  seldom— the  weaker  was  sure 
to  soffer;  and  Uios,  instead  of  increas- 
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ing  amity,  a  feeling  even  bitterer  than 
that  which  had  existed  while  the 
kingdoms  were  entirely  independent, 
was  engendered.  No  wonder  that 
there  were  rebellions  and  outbreaks ; 
for,  in  a  political  point  of  view,  it 
wonid  have  been  better  for  Scotland 
to  have  had  no  king  at  all,  than  to 
owe  allegiance  to  one  who  was  neces- 
sarily nnder  English  dictation.  Hence, 
instead  of  advancing  like  England, 
steadily  in  the  path  of  prosperity, 
Scotland  rapidly  decayed — nntil,  to 
use  the  words  of  an  historian  of  the 
anion — ^^  in  process  of  time,  the  no- 
bility and  gentry  tamed,  generally 
speaking,  so  corrnpted  by  the  con- 
stant and  long  tract  of  discoarage- 
ment  to  all  that  endeavonred  to  rectify 
the  abases  and  advance  the  interests 
of  the  country,  that  the  same  was  en- 
tirely neglected,  and  religion,  justice, 
and  trade  made  tools  of  to  advance 
the  private  and  sinister  designs  of 
selfish  men;  and  thns  the  nation^ 
being  for  a  hundred  years  in  a  man- 
ner withoat  a  head,  and  ravaged  and 
gatted  by  a  parcel  of  renegadoes,  bo- 
came,  from  a  floarishing,  happy  people, 
extremely  miserable." 

Passages  like  the  foregoing  are  apt 
to  be  regarded  as  gener^  complaints, 
which  hardly  could  be  sabstantiated 
by  reference  to  special  instances. 
There  is,  however,  abundance  of  evi- 
dence to  show  that  Scotland,  daring 
the  period  which  intervened  between 
the  anion  of  the  crowns  and  that  of 
the  kingdoms,  was  greatly  depressed 
by  the  influence  and  policy  of  her 
more  powerful  neighbour.  Under 
Cromwell,  an  entire  freedom  of  trade 
bad  been  established  between  the 
two  countries.  His  ordinance  was 
as  follows :  ^^  That  all  customs,  ex- 
cise, and  other  imposts  for  goods 
transported  from  England  to  Scotland, 
and  from  Scotland  to  England,  by 
sea  or  land,  are,  and  shall  be,  so  far 
taken  off  and  discharged,  as  that  all 
goods  for  the  future  shall  pass  as  free, 
and  with  like  privileges,  and  with  the 
like  charges  and  buniens,  from  Eng- 
land to  Scotland,  and  from  Scotland 
to  England,  as  goods  passing  from 
port  to  port,  or  place  to  place  in 
England;  and  that  all  goods  shall 
and  may  pass  between  S^tland  and 
€my  other  pari  of  this  commonwealth 
or  dominions  thereof,  with  the  like 


privileges,  freedom,  and  charges,  as 
such  goods  do  or  shall  pass  between 
England  and  the  said  parts  or  domi- 
nions." 

^  Thus,'*  remarks  Mr  Barton,  who  has 
entered  very  fully  and  distinctly  into  the 
trading  and  commercial  history  of  the 
times,  "  there  was  no  privilege  ei^'oyed 
by  traders  in  England  which  was  not 
commnnicated  to  Scotland ;  and  what  was 
not  even  attempted  in  France  till  the 
dMjt  of  Target,  and  only  arose  in  Ger- 
many with  the  Prussian  league — an  in- 
ternal free  trade — was  acoomplished  for 
Britain  in  the  middle  of  the  serenteenth 
century.  It  was  daring  the  few  years  of 
t>rosperity  following  this  event  that  many 
of  our  commercial  cities  arose.  Scotland 
enjoyed  peace  and  abnndance,  and  was 
making  rapid  progress  in  wealth.* 


*t 


After  the  Restoration,  however,  the 
Parliament  of  England  repealed  this 
wise  arrangement,  and  by  enacting 
that  the  Scottish  people  should  be 
commercially  considered  as  aliens,  in- 
troduced a  fresh  element  of  discord 
between  the  nations. 

"  In  1667,  commissioners  were  ap- 
pointed from  the  two  kingdoms  to  treat 
of  union,  when  this  object  of  a  free  trade 
was  at  once  brought  prominently  forward 
on  the  part  of  Scotland,  and  at  once  re- 
pelled on  that  of  England.  It  was  stated 
that  the  colonies  had  been  created  at  the 
expense  of  Englishmen,  and  shoald  exist 
for  their  advantage  only;  that  the  East 
India  and  some  other  trades  were  mono- 
polies in  the  hands  of  companies,  not  even 
open  to  the  English  at  large,  which  it 
was  oat  of  the  question  to  communicate 
to  any  strangers  ;  and,  finally,  that  the 
privileges  of  English  shipping  were  far 
too  precious  to  the  merchants  of  England 
to  be  extended  to  Scotsmen." 

This  churlishness  on  the  part  of 
England  was  the  more  inexcnsable, 
because  the  Scots  nation  was  not  left, 
as  of  old,  free  to  form  an  unfettered 
and  reciprocal  alliance  with  any  of  the 
Continental  states.  From  very  early 
times,  the  relations  between  Scotland 
and  France  had  been  of  the  most  in« 
timate  description — it  being  the  policy 
of  the  latter  country  to  support  the 
former,  and  to  retain  its  friendship, 
as  the  most  effective  check  upon  Eng- 
lish aggression.  The  military  service 
of  France  had  long  been  open  to  the 
enterprising  Scottish  youth,  and  at 
the  French  universities  the  northern 
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of  letters  were  received  with 
open  arms.  Bat  the  union  of  the 
crowns,  if  it  did  not  entirely  close,  at 
least  greatly  limited  the  extent  of  this 
intercourse.  If  England  went  to  war 
with  France,  all  communication  with 
Scotland  was  necessarily  closed.  It 
might  not  be  Scotland's  quarrel,  but 
the  enemies  of  the  King  of  England 
were  also  to  be  considered  as  her 
foes.  Hence  she  found  that,  on  the 
one  hand,  her  okl  relations  were  ruth- 
lessly broken  off,  whilst,  on  the  other, 
she  was  denied  all  participation  in 
the  commercial  privileges  which  were 
rapidly  augmenting  the  wealth  of  her 
Booihem  neighbour.  Hume  tells  us 
that  **the  commerce  and  riches  of 
England  did  never,  during  any  periodf 
inmase  so  fast  as  from  the  Restora- 
tion to  the  Bevolntion."  At  the  ac- 
«enioa  of  the  Stuarts  to  the  English 
^rone,  the  revenue  of  that  country 
amounted  to  about  £500,000:  in 
1688,  when  James  II.  left  the  throne, 
it  had  risen  to  £2,000,000.  Within 
twenty-eight  years  the  shipping  of 
England  had  more  than  doubled. 
And,  while  this  extraordinary  degree 
of  prosperity  prevailed  in  the  south, 
Somand  was  daily  becoming  poorer, 
ndC  through  the  fault  or  indolence  of 
her  people,  but  in  consequenoe  of  that 
anomalous  connection,  which,  while 
it  withheld  any  new  advantages,  de- 
prived her  of  the  opportunity  of  the 
old. 

One  effort,  which  well  deserves  to 
i>e  remembered  in  history,  was  made 
by  the  Scottish  nation  to  rescue  them- 
selves from  this  degrading  position. 
We  allude  to  the  Darien  scheme, 
which,  though  unfortunate  in  its  issue, 
was  yet  as  bold  and  comprehensive  a 
commercial  enterprise  as  ever  was 
■sdertaken.  That  it  failed,  was  un- 
doubtedly not  the  fault  of  the  pro- 
iectors.  The  most  disgraceful  means 
were  used  on  the  part  of  the  English 
government,  at  the  instigation  of 
English  merchants  alarmed  for  the 
continuance  of  their  monopoly,  to 
render  it  abortive ;  and  even  were 
the  character  of  William  of  Orange 
otherwise  without  reproach,  his  du- 
plicity and  treacherous  dealing  in  this 
transaction  would  remain  as  a  dark 
blot  upon  his  memory.  But  in  thus 
attempting,  disrepatably  and  nnfahiy, 
to  crash  ue  riaing  spirit  of  S< 


enterprise  in  a  Md  hitherto  nnoecn- 
pied,  the  English  advisers  of  the  erown 
had  gone  too  far.  Tme,  they  had 
succeeded  in  annihilating  ne«iy  all 
the  available  capital  of  the  northern 
kingdom,  which  had  been  embarked 
in  this  gigantic  scheme ;  but  th^  had 
also  roused  to  a  point  abnost  A  on* 
governable  fory  the  passion  of  an  in- 
sulted people.  There  is  this  pecnli- 
arlty  about  the  Scota,  that  they  are 
slow  to  proclaim  a  grievance,  but  re- 
solute to  redress  it  when  prodakned. 
The  extreme  quietude  of  demeanour 
and  retiaenoe  of  speech  have  some- 
times been  falsely  interpreted  as  indi- 
cative of  a  want  of  spirit ;  whereaa, 
on  the  contrary,  no  people  can  be 
more  keenly  alive  than  Uiey  ajre  to  a 
sense  oi  injury*  And  snch  was  the 
attitude  of  the  Scottish  parliament 
at  the  time,  and  such  the  defiant  tone 
of  the  nation,  that  William,  serioody 
alarmed  for  the  safety  of  his  throne, 
^^took  n|]^JJM  neglected  question  ef 
the  union,  and  earnestly  recommended 
such  a  measure  to  the  House  of  Lordii 
with  a  special  reference  to  the  hiatoiy 
of  Darien,  and  to  the  adjustment  eif 
trading  privileges,  as  the  only  meana 
of  saving  the  two  nations  from  endleM 
and  irreconcilable  disoord.*' 

It  was  not,  however,  destined  that 
the  union  of  the  kingdoms  should 
be  effected  under  the  auspices  of 
the  prince  whose  name  in  Sc(^land 
is  indiss(dnbly  connected  with  the 
tragedies  of  Glencoe  and  Darien* 
The  accession  of  Queen  Anne,  a 
daughter  of  the  house  of"Staart| 
inspired  the  Scottish  people  with  the 
hope  that  their  grievances  might 
be  at  last  redressed,  or,  at  all  events, 
be  considered  with  more  fkimess  than 
they  could  expect  from  her  prede- 
cessor, who  was  an  utter  straaiger  to 
their  habits  and  thehr  laws,  and  whose 
title  to  mle,  being  qaeetionable  in 
itself,  might  naturally  lead  him  to 
show  nndoe  favour  to  the  stronger 
nation  which  had  accepted  him,  at 
the  expense  of  the  weaker  and  more 
remote.  It  was  now  perfectly  evi- 
dent to  all  who  were  capable  of 
forming  a  judgment  on  the  matter, 
that,  unless  some  decided  step  were 
taken  for  admitting  the  Scots  to  a 
commercial  reciprocity  with  the 
EngUsh,  an  enthre  separation  of  the 
two  kingdoms  must  Inevitably  takn 
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place.  With  a  large  portion  of  the 
northern  population,  the  latter  alter- 
native would  have  been  cheerfully 
accepted.  What  they  complained  of 
was,  that  they  were  uselessly  fettered 
by  England — could  not  take  a  single 
step  in  any  direction  without  inter- 
fering or  being  interfered  with  by 
her — were  denied  the  privilege,  which 
every  free  nation  should  possess,  of 
making  their  own  alliances ;  and  had 
not  even  the  right  of  sending  an 
accredited  ambassador  to  a  foreign 
court.  They  had  no  objection,  but 
the  reverse,  to  be  associated  with 
England  on  fair  terms ;  but  hitherto 
there  appeared  no  reason  to  hope 
that  such  terms  would  ever  be  grant- 
ed; and  they  would  not  consent  to 
be  degraded  from  their  rank  as  an 
independent  nation.  The  English 
were,  on  the  other  hand,  exceedingly 
adverse  to  any  measure  of  concilia- 
tion. As  in  individuals,  so  in  nations, 
there  are  always  peculiarities  which 
distinguish  one  from  another;  and 
an  overweening  idea  of  their  own 
superiority  is  essentially  the  English 
characteristic.  A  great  deal  has  been 
and  is  written  in  the  South  about 
Scottish  nationality — it  is,  in  reality, 
nothing  compared  to  the  feelings 
which  are  entertained  by  the  English- 
man. But  of  this  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  speak  presently;  in  the 
mean  time,  it  is  sufficient  to  note  that 
no  measure  could  have  been  more 
unpopular  in  the  trading  towns  and 
shipping  ports  o(  England,  than  one 
which  proposed  to  admit  the  subjects 
of  the  same  crown  to  an  equal  parti- 
cipation of  privileges.  Accordingly, 
the  first  attempt  of  Queen  Anne, 
made  only  three  days  after  her  acces- 
sion, in  her  opening  speech  to  the 
Parliament  of  England,  towards  a 
union  between  the  two  countries, 
proved  entirely  abortive.  It  is  worth 
while  quoting  from  Mr  Burton  the 
note — for  it  is  little  more— K)f  this 
negotiation,  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing bow  determined  the  English 
X)eople  were  to  maintain  their  old 
monopoly.  Commissioners  on  either 
side  were  appointed. 

^  It  became  at  once  apparent  that  the 
admission  of  Scotland  to  equal  trading 
privileges  was  still  the  great  difficalty 
on  the  side  of  England.  The  first  funda- 
mental  proposition — the   suocession   to 


the  throne,  according  to  the  Act  of  Set- 
tlement— ^was  readily  acceded  to,  as  well 
as  the  second  for  giring  the  United 
Kingdom  one  legislature.  As  an  equira- 
lent  fundamental  article,  the  Scottish 
commissioners  demanded  '  the  mutual 
communication  of  trade,  and  other  priri- 
leges  and  advantages.'  To  this  it  was 
answered,  that  such  a  communication 
was  indeed  a  necessary  result  of  a  com- 
plete union;  but  a  specific  answer  was 
deferred,  until  the  Board  should  discuss 
*  the  terms  and  conditions  *  of  this  com- 
munication. There  was  a  deficiency  of 
attendance  of  English  members  to  form 
a  quorum,  which  for  some  time  inter- 
rupted the  treaty.  Whether  this  was 
Arom  their  being  otherwise  occupied,  or 
Arom  distaste  of  the  business  before  them, 
it  chafed  the  spirits  of  the  Scots.  When 
the  two  bodies  were  brought  together 
again,  the  trade  demands  of  the  Scots 
were  articulately  set  forth.  They  de- 
manded free  trade  between  the  two 
nations;  the  same  regulations  and  duties 
in  both  countries  for  importation  and 
exportation;  equal  privileges  to  the  ship- 
ping and  seamen  of  the  two  nations;  the 
two  nations  not  to  be  burdened  with 
each  other's  debts,  or,  if  they  were  to 
be  so,  an  equivalent  to  be  paid  to  Scot- 
land, as  the  nation  more  unequally  so 
burdened;  and,  lastly,  it  was  proposed 
that  these  demands  should  be  considered 
without  reference  to  existing  companies 
in  either  kingdom.  This  was  well  un- 
derstood by  both  parties  to  have  refe- 
rence to  the  Darien  affair. 

**  On  the  part  of  England  it  was  con- 
ceded that  '  there  be  a  free  trade  be- 
tween the  two  kingdoms  for  the  native 
commodities  of  the  growth,  product,  and 
manufactures  of  the  respective  countries.' 
But  even  this  concession,  defined  so  as  to 
exclude  external  trade,  was  not  to  ex- 
tend to  wool — an  article  on  which  Eng- 
lish restrictions  on  exportation,  for  the 
support  of  home  manufacture,  had  risen 
to  a  fanatical  excess.  A  reference  was 
made  to  the  colonial  trade — the  main 
object  of  the  Scottish  demand  of  an  ex- 
change of  commercial  privileges.  It  was 
postponed,  and  in  a  tone  indicating  that 
it  was  too  precious,  as  a  privilege  of 
Englishmen  and  a  disqualification  of 
Scotsmen,  to  be  conceded." 

After  further  communing,  without 
any  satisfactory  result,  the  meetings 
of  the  commissioners  were  adioumed ; 
and  there  stands  on  the  mmutes  of 
the  Scottish  Parliament  the  following 
brief  but  exceedingly  emphatic  reso- 
lution, that  the  Sottish  commisaion 
for  the  treaty  is  terminate  and  extinct 
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tfid  not  to  be  reyived  without  tho 
consent  of  the  Estates. 

These  details  are  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  a  proper  understanding  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  great 
Act  of  Union  of  the  two  kingdoms  was 
finally  carried.  Former  historians  haye 
gjyen  too  much  prominence  to  mere 
party  intrigues  and  ecclesiastical  con- 
tests, which,  though  they  undoubtedly 
lend  a  colour  to  the  transactions  of 
the  times,  are  by  no  means  to  be  re- 
nided  as  the  sole  motiyes  of  action. 
The  Presbyterian  form  of  Church  go- 
vernment was  by  this  time  finidly 
settled ;  and  there  was  no  wish,  on 
the  part  of  any  large  section  in  the 
country,  to  haye  that  settlement  dis- 
turbed. The  Jacobite  or  Cayalier 
party  regarded  the  proposals  for  a 
union  with  suspicion,  as  necessarily 
inyolying  a  surrender  of  their  cher- 
ished principle  of  legitimacy ;  and  it 
is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 
many  of  them  were  rather  glad  than 
otherwise  to  perceiye  that  the  failure 
of  the  negotiation  was  entirely  attri- 
butable to  the  tenacity  and  super- 
ciliousness of  the  English.  Some  of 
the  nobility  were  conscientiously  op- 
posed to  an  entire  incorporating  union 
as  degrading  to  the  country,  and  in- 
jurious to  the  dignity  of  their  own 
order;  and  they  were  supported  in 
that  yiew  by  a  large  nnmtor  of  the 
gentry,  who  were  not  sufficiently  con- 
yersant  with  commercial  affairs  to 
understand  the  enormous  importance 
of  the  deyelopment  of  tho  nationd 
trade.  But  in  the  midst  of  parties 
actuated  by  traditionary  feeling  and 
sectarian  motiyes,  there  had  arisen 
one,  the  members  of  which  were  fully 
aliye  to  the  critical  state  of  the  coun- 
try, earnestly  impressed  with  the  ne- 
cessity of  eleyating  its  position,  and, 
withal,  determined  that  its  honour 
should  not  suffer  in  their  hands. 

At  the  head  of  this  independent 
body  of  politicians  was  Fletcher  of 
Saltoun,  a  man  of  high  and  yigorous 
intellect,  but  of  a  hasty  and  impetuous 
nature.  Fletcher  was  heart  and  soul 
a  Scotsman,  and  deyoted  to  his  coun- 
try. Loyalty  to  the  soyereign  was 
with  him  a  secondary  consideration — 
indeed  he  seems  always  to  haye  en- 
tertained the  theory  Uiat  the  kingly 
oiBoe  was  simply  the  result  of  toe 
election  of  the  pel^>le.    Hehad  taken 


an  active  part  in  Monmouth's  rebel- 
lion, and  fought  against  Kbg  James 
— William  he  looked  upon  as  no  bet- 
ter than  a  usurping  tyrant — and  he 
was  now  ready  to  transfer  the  crown, 
if  transferred  it  must  be,  to  the  head 
of  any  claimant,  if  by  so  doing  he 
could  rescue  his  country  from  what 
he  deemed  to  be  intolerable  degrada- 
tion. Those  who  followed  Fletcher, 
and  acted  along  with  him  in  Parlia- 
ment, did  not  subscribe  to  all  these 
peculiar  opinion's ;  but,  like  him,  they 
regarded  the  welfare  of  the  countiy 
as  their  primary  object,  and  were 
determined,  smce  England  would  not 
come  to  terms,  to  achieve  once  minre 
an  entire  and  thorough  independence. 
They  looked  for  support,  as  brave 
men  will  ever  do  in  such  emergencies,, 
not  to  party  politicians  who  might 
use  and  betray  them,  but  to  the  sreat 
body  of  the  people ;  and  they  did  not 
appeal  in  vain. 

The  last  Parliament  ever  held  in 
Scotland,  assembled  on  the  6th  of 
May  170K3.  Nothing  was  said  about 
fhrther  negotiation  for  a  union,  but 
something  was  done  significant  of  the 
determination  of  the  country  to  vin- 
dicate its  rights.  An  act  was  passed 
restraining  the  riffht  of  the  monarch 
to  make  war,  on  the  part  of  Scotiand, 
without  the  consent  of  the  Scottish 
Parliament.  Another,  by  removing 
the  restrictions  on  the  importation  of 
French  wines,  was  intended  to  show 
that  the  Scottish  legislature  did  not 
consider  themselves  involyed  in  the 
English  continental  policy.  But  the 
most  important  measure  by  hr  was 
that  termed  the  '*  Act  for  the  Security 
of  the  Elingdom.**  The  crown  of  Eng- 
land had  been  formally  settied  upon 
the  Princess  Sophia  and  her  heurs, 
failing  direct  descendants  of  Queen 
Anne,  and  it  appears  to  have  been 
confidently  expected  that  the  Scot- 
tish Parliament  would  adopt  the  same 
order  of  succession.  So  little  doubt 
seems  to  have  been  entertained  on 
this  point,  that  no  conference  on  the 
subject  had  been  held  or  even  pro- 
posed,— a  neglect  which  the  Soots 
were  entitled  to  consider  either  as  an 
insult,  or  as  an  indirect  intimation 
that  they  were  at  perfect  liberty  to 
make  thehr  own  arrangements.  The 
latter  view  was  that  which  they  choso 
to  adopt    In  their  then  temper,  in- 
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deed,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
they  would  let  slip  the  opportonity  of 
testifying  to  Englaad  that,  except  oa 
equal  terms,  they  would  enter  into  no 
permanent  alliance,  and  that,  in  the 
event  of  these  not  being  granted,  they 
were  desirous  to  dissolve  the  connec- 
tion by  effecting  a  separation  of  the 
crowns.  The  main  provisions  of  the 
Act,  as  it  was  passed,  were  these : — 

*'  That  on  the  death  of  the  Qaeen  with- 
<rat  issue,  the  Estates  were  to  name  a  sac- 
eessor  from  the  Protestant  descendants 
of  the  royal  line  of  Scotland,  but  the  ad- 
mUUed  Buecessor  to  the  crovm  of  England 
wcu  excluded  from  their  choice^  unless 
*  there  be  such  conditions  of  government 
settled  and  enacted  as  may  secure  the 
honour  and  sovereignty  of  this  crown  and 
kingdom, — the  freedom,  fVequency,  and 
power  of  Parliaments, — the  religion,  free- 
dom, and  trade  of  the  nation,  from  Eng- 
lish or  any  foreign  influence.'  It  was 
made  high  treason  to  administer  the  coro- 
nation oath  without  instructions  from  the 
Estates.  By  a  further  clause,  to  come  in 
fiuroe  immediately,  the  nation  was  placed 
ia  a  state  of  defence,  and  the  able-bodied 
population  were  ordained  to  muster  under 
their  respective  heritors  or  burgh  magis- 
trates." 

This  act,  though  not  formally  ratified 
until  another  session,  affords  the  true 
key  to  the  history  of  the  great  Union 
effected  in  1707,  whereby  the  people  of 
two  kingdoms,  long  rivals  and  often  at 
hostility,  were  happily  blended  into 
one.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  enter 
into  any  minute  details  regarding  the 
progress  of  that  measure,  or  to  depict 
the  popular  feeling  with  which  it  was 
received.  It  was  hardly  possible  that 
aa  event  of  this  magnitude  could  take 
place,  without  exciting  in  some  quar- 
ters a  feeling  of  regret  for  altered  na- 
tionality, and  creating  in  others  a 
strong  misgiving  for  the  future.  But, 
in  reality,  there  was  no  national  sur- 
render. The  treaty  was  conducted 
and  carried  through  on  terms  of  per- 
fect equality.  England  and  Scotland 
were  united  into  one  kingdom  by  the 
name  of  Great  Britain,  and  their  se- 
parate ensigns  were  appointed  to  be 
conjoined.  Each  division  was  to  re- 
tain its  own  laws,  institutions,  and 
ecclesiastical  polity,  and  one  Parlia- 
ment was  to  legislate  for  the  whole. 
It  was  upon  the  latter  point  that  the 
great  difference  of  opinion  prevailed. 
Some   advocated — and  the  reasons 


they  adduced  were  not  without  their 
weight — a  federal  union,  which  would 
at  least  have  the  effect  of  preserving  to 
Scotland  the  administration  of  its  own 
affairs.  They  maintained  that,  under 
an  incorporating  nnion,  the  interests 
of  Scotland,  in  so  far  as  theur  own  do- 
mestic and  peculiar  institutions  were 
concerned,  must  necessarily,  in  the 
course  of  time,  be  neglected,  in  as 
much  as  the  Scottish  representatives 
in  the  Imperial  Parliament  would  con- 
stitute but  a  small  minority — ^that  by 
entire  centralisation  of  government, 
the  wealth  of  the  lesser  country  would 
be  gradually  attracted  to  the  greater 
— and  that  no  guarantees  could  justify 
the  imprudence  of  parting  with  an 
administrative  and  controlling  power 
over  such  matters  as  were  intended 
to  remain  peculiarly  distinctive  of 
the  nation.  The  experience  of  well- 
nigh  a  century  and  a  half  has  proved 
that  such  apprehensions  were  not 
altogether  without  a  foundation,  and 
tliat  the  predicted  tendency  to  ab- 
sorb and  centralise  was  not  the  mere 
plumtom  of  an  inflamed  patriotic 
imagination;  nevertheless,  we  are 
clearly  of  opinion  that  the  objec- 
tions which  were  raised  to  a  federal 
were  of  far  greater  weight  than  those 
which  could  be  urged  against  an  in- 
corporating union.  It  is  impossible, 
we  think,  to  read  the  history  of  last 
century  without  perceiving  that  a  fede- 
ral nnion,  however  skilfully  framed, 
could  hardly  have  been  maintained 
unbroken — it  would  at  any  rate  have 
engendered  jealousies  and  perpetuated 
prejudices  which  are  now  happily  set 
at  rest — and  it  probably  would  have 
been  a  material  bar  to  that  unre- 
stricted intercourse  which  has  been 
productive  of  so  much  advantage  to 
both  divisions  of  the  island.  Bnt, 
while  granting  this,  we  by  no  means 
intend  to  deny  that  centralisation, 
when  pushed  beyond  a  certain  neces- 
sary point,  may  not  become  a  griev- 
ance which  loudly  calls  for  a  remedy. 
To  judge  from  their  language,  and 
the  general  tone  of  their  opinions, 
many  of  our  brethren  in  the  soutJi 
seem  to  regard  the  Union  simply  as 
an  act  by  means  of  which  Scotland 
was  annexed  to  England.  A  few 
weeks  ago,  a  presumptuous  scribbler 
in  a  London  weekly  journal,  while 
reviewing  Mr  Burton's  w(HiL,  desig- 
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aated  Scotland  as  the  incorporated,  in 
contradistinction  to  tlie  incorporating 
body ;  and  although  we  do  not  sup- 
pose that  snch  exceeding  ignorance  of 
historical  fact  is  common,  we  are 
neyertheless  constrained  to  believe 
that  a  good  deal  of  misapprehension 
prevails  as  to  the  real  nature  of  the 
treaty.  Even  the  language  of  states- 
men in  Parliament  is  often  inaccurate, 
and  has  a  tendency  to  promote  fake 
views  upon  the  subject.  To  talk  of 
the  laws  of  England  or  of  her  Church, 
is  strictly  correct,  for  these  are  pecu- 
liar to,  and  distinctive  of  herself;  but 
such  expressions  as  the  English  flag, 
English  army,  English  parliament, 
&c,  are  altogether  inappropriate,  un- 
less, indeed,  the  Treaty  of  Union  is 
to  be  considered  as  an  absolute  dead 
letter.  These  things  may  be  deemed 
trifles ;  but  still  there  is  a  significance 
in  words,  which  becomes  the  greater 
the  ofiener  they  are  employed.  We, 
have,  however,  no  desire  to  cavil  abont 
terms;  nor  would  we  have  noticed 
such  a  matter,  if  it  were  not  also  evi- 
dent that  there  has  been,  for  some 
time  past,  and  still  is,  a  tendency  to 
rogm  Scotland  in  the  light  of  a  snb- 
aidiary  province,  and  to  deal  with  her 
aocordingly.  Such,  we  say,  is  the 
case  at  present ;  but  we  do  not  there- 
fore by  any  means  conclude  that  there 
is  a  desire  to  defraud  us  of  our  privi- 
leges, or  to  degrade  us  from  our  proper 
position.  We  believe  that  we  have 
grievances  for  which  we  require  re- 
dress ;  but  we  are  induced  to  attri- 
bute the  existence  of  these  gricvanoes, 
most  of  which  have  been  generated 
by  neglect,  rather  to  the  limited  num- 
ber of  our  national  representatives, 
and  the  inadequate  provision  which 
has  been  made  for  the  administration 
of  Scottish  affairs,  than  to  any  inten- 
tion on  the  part  of  British  statesmen 
to  withhold  from  us  what  we  consider 
to  be  our  due.  Still,  as  claimants, 
and  especially  as  claimants  under  so 
solemn  a  treaty,  we  are  not  only  en- 
titled, but  bound  to  state  our  case, 
which  we  shall  do,  we  hope,  with 
proper  temperance  and  discretion. 

We  have  often  been  told,  especially 
of  late  years,  that  any  expression  of 
what  is  called  Scottish  nationality  is 
absurd,  and  likely  to  be  injurious  to 
the  general  interest  of  the  kingdom ; 
and  those  journals  who  have  takes 


upon  themselves  the  task  of  ridicnling 
any  movement  on  the  part  of  Scots- 
men to  obtain  wbM  they  consider  to 
be  their  just  privileges  under  a  solemn 
international  treaty,  beseech  ns  not 
^  to  engage  in  a  disgraceAil  imitation 
of  the  worst  fSeatures  of  Irish  charac- 
ter." We  certainly  have  no  intenti<m 
of  Imitating  the  Irish ;  but  we  have 
as  little  idea  of  relinquishing  that 
which  is  our  own,  or  of  submitting 
to  domineering  pretensions  whidli 
have  not  a  shadow  of  a  foundation  to 
rest  on.  In  all  matters  common  to 
the  British  empire,  we  acknowledge 
but  one  interest—in  all  matters  pecu- 
liar to  Scotland,  we  claim  a  right  to 
be  heard. 

To  say  that  Scottish  nationally  Is 
a  dream  without  an  object,  is  to  deny 
history,  and  to  fly  in  the  face  (MT  h/cL 
The  Union  neither  did  nor  could  de- 
nationalise us.  It  left  ns  in  undis- 
turbed possession  of  our  national  lawi 
and  oar  national  religion;  and  it 
farther  provided,  as  weu  as  coald  be 
done  at  the  period,  and  most  anxionriyi 
for  the  future  maintenance  of  thoae 
institations  which  the  state  is  bonnd 
to  foster  and  preserve.  If  it  had  been 
mtended  that  in  all  time  coming  the 
Imperial  Parliament  of  Britain  was 
to  have  full  liberty  to  deal  as  it  pleased 
with  the  internal  affairs  of  Scotland, 
certainly  there  would  not  have  been 
inserted  in  the  treaty  those  stringent 
clauses,  which,  while  they  maintain 
the  institutions  of  the  past,  lay  down 
rules  for  their  regulation  in  the  fhtore. 
These  were,  to  all  intents  and  par- 
poses,  fundamental  conditions  of  the 
treaty;  and  to  that  treaty,  both  in 
word  and  spirit,  we  look  and  appeaL 
We  can  assure  our  friends  in  the  sonth 
that  they  will  hear  nothing  of  what  a 
polished  and  judicious  journalist  has 
had  the  exquisite  taste  to  term  "a 
parcel  of  trash  about  Bannockbam, 
and  sticks  of  sulphur  of  which  a  school- 
boy, in  his  calmer  moments,  might 
iioel  ashamed.'*  We  have  no  intannon 
whatever,  as  the  same  ornament  of 
letters  has  averred,  of  demanding  a 
repeal  of  the  Union— on  the  contraiTf 
our  demand  resolves  itself  into  this« 
that  the  spirit  of  the  treaty  should  bo 
observed,  and  the  same  consideration 
be  i^own  by  Parliament  to  matten 
which  are  purely  Scottish,  as  to  those 
which  relate  ezchuively  to  England. 
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And  until  it  shall  be  received  as  right- 
eous doctrine,  that  men  are  not  only 
ridiculous,  but  culpable,  in  demanding 
what  has  been  guaranteed  to  them, 
we  shall  give  such  assistance  as  lies 
in  our  power,  to  any  movement  in 
Scotland  for  the  vindication  of  the 
national  rights. 

That  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty 
of  Union  were  just  and  equitable,  will 
not  be  disputed.  They  were  adjusted 
with  much  care,  with  much  difficulty, 
and  were,  in  many  points  of  view, 
exceedingly  favourable  to  Scotland. 
But,  unfortunately,  almost  from  the 
very  outset,  a  series  of  infringements 
began.  Mr  Burton,  who  certainly 
does  not  exaggerate  Scottish  griev- 
ances, remarks,  "that  many  of  the 
calamities  following  on  the  Union, 
had  much  encouragement,  if  they  did 
not  spring  from  that  haughty  English 
nature  which  would  not  condescend 
to  sympathise  in,  or  even  know,  the 
peculiarities  of  their  new  fellow-coun- 
trymen." We  go  even  further  than 
this ;  for  we  are  convinced  that,  had 
the  provisions  of  the  Union  been 
scrupulously  observed,  and  a  judici- 
ous delicacy  used  in  the  framing  of 
the  new  regulations  necessary  for 
the  establishment  of  a  uniform  fiscal 
system — had  the  pride  of  the  Scots  not 
been  wantonly  wounded,  and  a  strong 
colour  given  to  the  suspicions  of  the 
vulgar  that  the  national  cause  had 
been  betrayed — it  is  more  than  pro- 
bable that  no  serious  rising  would 
have  been  attempted  on  behalf  of  the 
Stuarts.  Obviously  it  was  the  policy 
of  the  English  to  have  conciliated  the 
Scots,  and  by  cautious  and  kindly 
treatment  to  have  reconciled  them  to 
tiieir  new  position.  But  conciliation 
is  not  one  of  the  arts  for  which  Eng- 
lishmen are  famed ;  and  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  the  nation  was  possess- 
ed with  the  idea  that  the  Scots  had, 
somehow  or  other,  obtained  a  better 
bargain  than  they  were  altogether 
entitled  to.  Moreover,  the  English 
were  then,  as  some  of  them  are  even 
now,  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  history, 
temper,  and  feelings  of  the  northern 
population.  Mr  Burton  very  justly 
remarks : — 

''  The  people  of  Scotland,  indeed,  knew 
England  much  better  than  the  people  of 
England  knew  Scotland— perhaps  as  any 
ilUige  knows  a  metropolis  better  than 


the  people  of  the  metropolis  know  the 
Tillage.  Those  who  pursued  historical 
literature,  it  is  true,  were  acquainted 
with  the  emphatic  history  of  the  people 
inhabiting  the  northern  part  of  the  island, 
and  were  taught  by  it  to  respect  and  fear 
them ;  but  the  ordinary  Englishman  knew 
no  more  about  them  than  he  did  about 
the  natives  of  the  Faroe  or  Scilly  isles^ 
The  efforts  of  the  pamphleteers  to  make 
Scotland  known  to  the  English  at  the 
period  of  the  Union,  »re  like  the  mis- 
sionary efforts  at  the  present  day  to  in- 
struct people  about  the  policy  of  the 
C^res  or  the  Japanese." 

No  sooner  was  the  Union  effected, 
than    disputes  began    about   duties. 
Illegal  seizures   of  Scottish  vessels 
were  made  by  the  authorities.    Eng- 
lishmen, wholly  ignorant  of  the  laws 
and  habits  of  those  among  whom  they 
were  to  reside,  were   appointed  to 
superintend    the  revenue ;    and,    as 
sometimes  occurs  even  at  the  present 
day,  the  dogmatic  adherence  of  such 
men  to  the  technicalities  of  the  "  sys- 
tem" under  which  they  were  bred, 
and  their  intolerance  of  any  other 
method,  made  them  peculiarly  odious, 
and  cast  additional  unpopularity  upon 
the  English  name.    If  we  again  quote 
Mr  Burton  on  this  subject,  it  is  less 
with  the  view  of  exposing  what  for- 
merly took  place,  than  in  the  hope 
that  the  spirit  of  his  remarks,  not 
fdtogether    inapplicable    even    now^ 
may  penetrate  the  obtuse  mist  which 
shrouds  our  public  departments ;  and 
lead  to  some  relaxation  of  that  bigot- 
ed  bureaucracy    which   prevails    in 
the  Government  offices.    It  has  been, 
we  are  aware,  laid  down  as  an  axiom 
that  the  local  business  of  any  district 
is  best  conducted  by  a  stranger.    Our 
view  is  directly  the  reverse.     We 
maintain  that  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  people  with  whom  he  is  to 
transact,  is  a  high  qualification  for  an 
official ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  regret- 
ted that  the  opposite  system  has  been 
pursued  in  London,  under  the  baneful 
influence  of  centralisation. 

''Cause  of  enmity  still  more  formidable 
passed  across  to  Scotland  itself,  where 
the  Englishman  showed  his  least  amiable 
characteristics.  To  manage  the  revenue^ 
new  commissioners  of  excise  and  customs 
were  appointed,  consisting  in  a  great 
measure  of  Englishmen.  They  were  fol- 
lowed by  suboniinate  officers  trained  in 
the   English   method   of  realisiug    the 
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doties,  whoBe  diBtribation  throaghoai 
the  country  afforded  opportunitieB  for 
saying  that  a  Bwarm  of  harpies  had  been 
let  loose  on  the  devoted  land,  to  suck  its 
blood  and  fatten  on  the  spoils  of  the 
oppressed  people.  The  Englishman's 
national  character  is  not  the  best  adapt- 
ed for  such  delicate  operations.  He  lays 
his  hand  to  his  functions  with  a  steady 
sternness,  and  resolute  unconsciousness 
of  the  external  conditions  by  which  he  is 
surrounded.  The  subordinate  officer 
generally  feels  bound,  with  unhesitating 
singleness  of  purpose,  to  the  peculiar 
methods  followed  at  home  in  his  own  'de- 
partment/ as  being  the  only  true  and  sound 
methods.  He  has  no  toleration  for  any 
other,  and  goes  to  his  duty  among 
atraogers  as  one  surrounded  by  knayes 
and  fools,  whose  habits  and  ideas  must 
be  treated  with  disdain.  Thus  has  it 
often  happened,  that  the  colleetire 
honesty  and  national  fidelity  to  engage- 
ments of  the  English  people,  haye  b^n 
neutralised  by  the  tyrannical  pride  and 
snrly  nnadaptability  of  the  indindnal 
men  who  have  come  in  contact  with 
other  nations.'' 

These  arraDgements  were  evidently 
unwise,  as  being  calcalated  to  produce 
throughout  the  country  a  spirit  of  dis- 
content among  the  middle  and  lower 
classes,  whom  the  Government  ought 
to  have  conciliated  by  every  means  in 
their  power.  There  is  much  indepen- 
dence of  thought,  as  well  as  shrewd- 
ness, among  the  Scottish  peasantry 
and  burghers;  and  their  hearty  co- 
operation and  good -will  would  have 
been  an  effectoal  barrier  against  any 
attempts  to  overthrow  the  Hanoverian 
succession.  To  that,  indeed,  as  a 
security  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
Presbyterian  form  of  church  govern- 
ment, they  were  well  inclined;  and, 
therefore,  it  was  of  the  more  moment 
that  they  should  be  reconciled  as 
speedily  as  possible  to  the  Union. 
But  instead  of  the  fair  side  of  the  pic- 
ture, the  dark  one  was  imprudently 
presented  to  them.  The  taxation  was 
greatly  increased,  the  measures  alter- 
ed according  to  a  foreign  standard, 
and  a  degree  of  rigour  exercised  in  the 
collection  of  the  revenue,  to  which  they 
bad  been  previously  unaccustomea. 
Against  these  immediate  burdens  and 
innovations,  it  was  of  no  use  to  expa- 
tiate upon  future  proepects  of  national 
prosperity  as  an  off- set.  The  Com- 
mons, never  keenly  in  favour  of  the 
Union,  began  presently  to  deteat  it ; 


and,  if  they  did  not  absolutely  wish 
success  to  the  Jacobite  cause,  it  was 
pretty  generally  understood  that  they 
would  take  no  active  measures  to  op- 
pose a  rising  which  at  least  might 
have  the  effect  of  freeing  them  from  a 
burdensome  connection. 

Nothing,  indeed,  could  be  more  in- 
judicious than  the  early  legislation  of 
the  United  Parliament  in  regard  to 
Scottish  affairs.  In  order  to  strength- 
en the  hands  of  the  English  officers 
of  customs  and  excise  located  in  Uie 
north,  who  could  not  understand  the 
technicalities,  and  wonld  not  observe 
the  forms  of  a  law  to  which  they  were 
habitually  strangers,  it  was  determin- 
ed that  the  Scottish  Justices  of  the 
Peace  should  be  made  fac-simOes  of 
the  English.  We  may  conceive  the 
horror  of  a  grim  Presbyterian  west- 
country  laird  at  finding  himself  asso- 
ciated in  the  commission  with  '^  the 
most  reverent  father  in  Christ,  and 
our  faithful  counsellor,  Thomas  ArcJi- 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  primate  of  dl 
England,  and  metropolitan  thereof  1 " 
Then  came  the  abolition  of  the  Scot- 
tish Privy  Coundl,  and  a  new  act  for 
the  trial  of  treason,  superseding  the  au- 
thority of  the  Court  of  Justldanr,  and 
introducing  the  commission,  unintelliT 
gible  to  Sottish  ears,  of  Oyer  and 
Terminer.  This  was  passed  in  the  face 
of  the  united  opposition  of  the  whole 
body  of  the  Scottish  members.  Then 
came  the  Patronage  Act,  which  effect- 
ed a  schism  in  the  church,  and  others 
more  or  less  injurious  or  injudicious ; 
so  that  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the 
conclusion  of  Mr  Burton,  *^  that  Eng- 
lish statesmen,  had  they  desired  to 
alienate  Scotland,  and  create  a  pre- 
mature revulsion  against  the  Union, 
could  not  have  pursued  a  course  bet- 
ter directed  to  such  an  end."  In  fact, 
the  existence  of  the  Union  was  at  one 
time  in  the  greatest  peril.  The  Scot- 
tish members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, though  almost  to  a  man  return- 
ed on  the  Revolution  interest,  held  a 
meeting  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
the  proprietv  of  taking  steps  to  have 
the  Union  dissolved ;  and  it  does  not 
appear  that  there  was  a  single  dissen- 
tient voice.  Lockhart,  the  member 
for  Mid-Lothian,  who  summoned  the 
meeting,  has  given  ns  a  sketch  of  his 
statement,  tibe  most  important  '  ti 
of  which  were  as  fbUowB :  ^^1 
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Scots  trade  was  sunk  and  destroyed 
by  the  many  prohibitions,  regulations, 
and  impositions  on  it,  and  the  heavy 
taxes  imposed  on  the  native  prodnce 
and  manufacture  (all  which  were  cal- 
culated and  adapted  to  the  conveni- 
ency  and  circumstances  of  England, 
with  which  those  of  Scotland  did  no- 
ways correspond) ;  and  that  the  coun- 
try was  exhausted  of  money,  by  the 
remittance  of  so  great  a  part  of  the 
public  taxes,  and  the  great  recourse 
of  so  many  Scotsmen  to  London :  if 
matters  stood  long  on  such  a  footing, 
the  ruin  and  misery  of  Scotland  was 
nnavoidable ;  that  from  the  haughty 
and  insolent  treatment  we  had  lately 
received,  it  was  sufficiently  evident 
we  could  expect  no  just  redress  from 
the  English."  The  result  of  the  con- 
ference was  a  communication  with  the 
Scottish  Representative  Peers,  who 
were  also  by  this  time  thoroughly  dis- 
gusted with  the  Union ;  and  the  Earl 
of  Findlater,  selected  as  the  mouth- 
piece of  the  party,  moved  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Union  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  succeeded  in  efifecting  an 
equal  division  of  the  members  present. 
The  motion  was  lost  by  the  small 
majority  of  three  upon  the  proxies. 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  this  debate 
the  Duke  of  Argyle  and  his  brother, 
Lord  Hay,  both  warm  friends  of  the 
Hanoverian  succession,  spoke  strongly 
in  favour  of  the  motion  ;  thus  show- 
ing how  keenly  and  universally  the 
attempt  to  provincialise  Scotland  was 
felt  by  all  classes.  It  became  evident 
that,  under  such  a  system  of  adminis- 
tration, Scotland  could  not  long  re- 
main tranquil ;  and,  accordingly,  the 
death  of  Qneen  Anne  was  followed 
by  the  raising  of  the  insurrectionary 
standard. 

Mar^s  rebellion  was  at  length  quell- 
ed, maiuly  through  the  efforts  and 
personal  popularity  of  the  Duke  of 
Argyle.  In  all  human  probability  it 
never  would  have  taken  place,  but  for 
the  encouragement  held  out  to  the 
Jacobites  by  the  universal  discontent 
of  Scotland.  But  in  spite  of  every 
warning,  the  ministers  of  the  day  per- 
severed in  a  line  of  conduct  most  of- 
fensive to  the  northern  population. 
They  suppressed  the  important  office 
of  the  Scottish  Secretary  oi  State,  as 
if  the  affaurs  of  that  kingdom  were  of 
80  little  importance,  that  an  English 


Secretary,  who  knew  nothing  of  the 
people  or  their  laws,  was  perfectly 
competent  to  superintend  their  busi- 
ness in  addition  to  that  of  the  other 
country.  Such  an  arrangement  as 
this,  however,  was  too  preposterous 
to  remain  unaltered.  The  English 
Secretary  might  just  as  well  have  at- 
tempted to  administer  the  affairs  of 
Muscovy  as  those  of  Scotland ;  and, 
in  process  of  time,  the  functions  of 
Secretary  were  quietly  handed  over 
to  the  Lord  Advocate— a  combination 
of  which  the  country  has  had  much 
reason  to  complain,  and  which  it  cer- 
tainly ought  not  to  tolerate  longer. 
The  history  of  the  country  between 
1715  and  1745,  is,  with  the  exception 
of  a  short  period  during  which  the 
Duke  of  Argyle  exercised  a  sort  of 
provisional  vice-royalty,  little  else 
than  a  catalogue  of  repeated  innova- 
tions and  dissensions.  At  that  time 
Scotland  was  regarded  by  English 
statesmen  as  a  dangerous  and  smoul- 
dering volcano ;  and  fully  half  a  cen- 
tury, dating  from  the  time  of  the 
Union,  went  by,  before  anything  like 
a  feeling  of  cordiality  was  estabUshed 
between  the  two  natibns. 

When  we  regard  Scotland  as  it  is 
now — tranquU,  prosperous,  and  enter- 
prising— we  are  naturally  led  to  wonder 
at  the  exceeding  greatness  of  the 
change.  The  change,  however,  is  not 
in  the  character  of  the  people :  they 
are  still  as  jealous  of  what  they  esteem 
to  be  their  just  rights  and  guaranteed 
privileges  as  ever ;  but  they  have  felt, 
and  fully  appreciate,  the  advantages 
which  they  have  derived  from  the 
union ;  a  closer  intercourse  has  tau^t 
them  to  respect  and  admire  the  many 
estimable  qualities  of  the  English  cha- 
racter ;  and  they  perceive  that  a  very 
great  deal  of  the  aggression  of  which 
their  fathers  complained,  and  which 
led  not  only  to  heartburnings  but  to 
civil  strife,  arose  rather  from  ignorance 
than  from  deliberate  intention  of  of- 
fence. And  if,  even  now,  there  are 
some  matters  with  regard  to  which 
they  consider  that  they  have  not  re- 
ceived justice,  these  have  not  been,  and 
wUl  not  be,  made  the  subjects  of  a 
reckless  agitation.  No  one  believes 
that  there  is  any  design  on  the  part  of 
England  to  deal  unkindly  or  unfairly 
with  her  sister.  We  may,  indeed, 
complain  that  purely  Scottish  matters 
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are  treated  with  comparatiye  indlffer* 
mce  in  the  British  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  but,  then,  it  is  impossible  to 
forget  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
members  know  very  little  indeed  of 
the  Scottish  laws  and  institntions. 
There  is  some  tmth  in  one  obsem^ 
tion  of  the  Times— ^though  the  writer 
intended  it  for  a  sneer — *Uhat  the 
Scottish  representatiyes  in  London  are 
not  only  regarded  with  the  deepest 
respect,  bnt  to  them  the  highest  of  sll 
compliments  is  paid — namely,  that 
when  a  Scotch  subject  is  brought  be- 
fore the  House,  almost  inyariablv  the 
matter  is  left  to  their  own  decision, 
without  interference  of  any  kind." 
If  the  Tones  could  have  added  that 
Scottish  business  obtaiued  that  promi- 
nence to  which  it  is  entitled — that  our 
bills  were  not  invariably  shuffled  off 
and  postponed,  as  if  they  related  to 
matters  of  no  moment  whatever — the 
statement  might  be  accepted  as  satis- 
fiictory.  Even  as  it  is,  we  are  not 
inclined  to  stand  greatly  upon  our 
dignity.  Neglect  is,  upon  the  whole, 
preferable  to  over-legislation ;  and  we 
are  not  covetous  of  the  repetition  of 
such  experiments  as  were  made  by  the 
late  Sir  Robert  Peel  upon  our  banking 
83rstem.  But,  so  far  as  we  know,  be- 
yond an  occasional  grumble  at  slight 
and  delay,  there  has  been  no  serious 
remonstrance  on  this  head.  What  we 
do  remonstrate  against  is,  that  while 
exposed  to  an  equal  taxation  with 
England,  Scotland  does  not  receive 
the  same,  or  anything  like  the  same, 
encouragement  for  her  national  insti- 
tutions, and  that  her  local  interests 
are  not  properly  cared  for  on  the  part 
of  the  British  government. 

We  are  very  anxious  that  this  mat- 
ter should  be  stated  fairiy  and  calmly, 
so  that  our  brethren  in  the  south  may 
judge  for  themselves  whether  or  not 
there  is  substantive  reason  in  the  ap- 
peal for  ^^  Justice  to  Scotland*'  which, 
naving  been  faintly  audible  for  many 
vears,  is  now  sounded  throughout  the 
land.  We  have  anything  but  a  wish 
to  make  mountains  out  of  molehills, 
or  to  magnify  and  parade  trifles  as 
positive  grievances.  Therefore  we 
shall  not  allude  to  such  matters  as 
heraldic  arrangements,  though  whv 
the  stipulations  made  by  treaty  with 
regard  to  these  should  be  violated  or 
overlooked,  we  cannot  c<mipreheDd. 


If  emblems  are  to  be  retained  at  all, 
they  ought  to  be  in  strict  accordance 
with  the  position  of  the  things  which 
they  represent.  Our  real  complaints, 
however,  are  not  of  a  nature  which 
will  admit  of  so  easy  a  remedy  as  the 
application  of  a  painter*s  brush,  or  a 
readjustment  of  quarterings ;  nor  can 
they  be  laughed  down  by  silly  sneen 
at  the  attitude  of  the  Scottish  Lion. 
They  are  substantial  and  specific; 
and  both  the  honour  and  the  interest 
of  Scotland  are  concerned  in  obtain- 
ing their  redress. 

And  first  we  maintain,  and  refer  to 
the  Treaty  of  Union,  and  our  present 
arraugements  as  proof,  that  the  equal- 
ity established  between  England  and 
Scotland  has  been  observed  only  as 
regards  equalitv  of  taxation,  but  has 
been  disregarded  in  the  matter  of 
allowances.  We  ask  Englishmen, 
against  whom  the  charge  of  pecuniary 
injustice  has  almost  never  been  made, 
and  who  frequently  have  erred,  in  re- 
gard to  foreign  connection  and  subsidy, 
on  the  other  side,  to  take  into  serious 
consideration  the  facts  which  we  are 
about  to  adduce. 

The  object  of  the  Treaty  of  Union 
was  to  establish  uniformity  of  trade 
and  privilege,  internal  and  external, 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom ;  to 
equal^e  taxation  and  burdens;  and 
to  extinguish  all  trace  of  separate 
interest  in  matters  purely  imperial. 
But  it  was  not  intended  by  the  Union 
to  alter  or  innovate  the  laws  and  in- 
stitutions of  either  country— on  the 
contrary,  these  were  strictly  excepted 
and  provided  for.  The  previous  acts, 
both  of  the  English  and  the  Scottish 
Parliaments,  remained  in  force,  appli- 
cable to  the  two  countries:  but,  for 
the  future,  all  legislation  was  to  be 
intrusted  to  one  body,  *^  to  be  styled 
the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain.*' 
Referring  again  to  the  Treaty  of 
Union,  we  find  anxious  and  careful 
provision  made  for  the  maintenance 
in  Scotland  of  three  national  institu- 
tions, the  Church,  the  Courts,  and 
the  Universities;  all  of  which  the 
united  legislature  was  bound  to  re- 
cogidse  and  protect.  In  short,  the 
whde  spirit  and  tenor  of  the  Treaty 
is,  that,  without  altering  national  in- 
stitutions, equality  should  be  observ- 
ed as  much  as  possible  in  the  future 
adminiatmtiim  cf  the  oonntrieB. 
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It  cannot  be  pretended  that  the 
Union  implied  no  real  sacrifice  on 
the  part  of  the  Scottish  people.  Lon- 
don, to  the  exclusion  of  Edinburgh, 
became  the  seat  of  government. 
Thither  the  nobility  and  wealthier 
gentry  were  drawn,  and  there  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  revenne 
of  the  country  was  expended.  That 
was  the  inevitable  consequence  of 
the  arrangement  which  was  made, 
and  the  Scots  were  too  shrewd  not  to 
perceive  it.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  advantages  which  the  union  of- 
fered, seemed,  in  prospect  at  least,  to 
counterbalance  the  sacrifice;  and  it 
was  understood  that,  though  the  Scot- 
tish parliament  was  abolished,  and 
the  great  offices  of  state  suppressed, 
the  remanent  local  institutions  were 
to  receive  from  the  British  govern- 
ment that  consideration  and  support 
which  was  necessary  to  maintain  them 
in  a  healthy  state  of  existence. 

It  is  almost  to  be  regretted  that  the 
Treaty  of  Union  was  not  more  distinct 
and  specific  on  those  points ;  and  that 
no  stipulation  was  made  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  a  fair  proportion  of  the 
revenue  raised  from  Scotland  within 
her  bounds.  That  such  a  guarantee 
would  have  been  advantageous  is  now 
evident ;  for,  instead  of  diminishing, 
the  tendency  towards  centralisation 
has  become  greater  than  ever.  No 
government  has  tried  to  check  it — in- 
deed, we  question  whether  public  men 
are  fully  aware  of  its  evil. 

As  a  country  advances  in  wealth, 
the  seat  of  government  will  always 

?rove  the  centre  point  of  attraction, 
'he  fascinations  of  the  court,  the  con- 
course of  the  nobility,  the  necessary 
throng  of  the  leading  commoners  of 
Britain  during  the  parliamentary  sea- 
son, are  all  in  favour  of  the  metropolis. 
To  this,  as  a  matter  of  course,  we  must 
submit,  and  do  so  cheerfully ;  but  not 
by  any  means  because  we  are  in  the 
situation  of  an  English  province.  It 
never  was  intended  to  make  us  such, 
nor  could  the  whole  power  of  England, 
however  exerted,  have  degraded  us  to 
that  position.  London  is  not  our 
capital  city,  nor  have  we  any  interest 
in  its  aggrandisement.  We  do  not 
acknowledge  the  authority,  in  mat- 
ters of  law,  of  the  Chief-Justice  of 
England^we  are  altogether  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  southern  Ecclesiasti- 


cal Courts.  These  are  not  accidental 
exceptions ;  they  are  necessary  parts 
of  the  system  by  which  it  was  pro- 
vided that,  in  all  things  concerning 
our  local  administration,  we  were  to 
have  local  courts,  local  powers,  and  a 
local  executive.  We  complain  that, 
in  this  respect,  the  spirit  of  the  treaty 
has  not  been  observed.  Oar  Boards 
of  Custom  and  Commissioners  of  Ex- 
cise have  been  abolished;  the  revenues 
of  the  Scottish  Woods  and  Forests  are 
administered  in  London,  and  applied 
almost  entirely  to  English  purposes ; 
and  a  like  centralisation  has  been  ex- 
tended to  the  departments  of  the 
Stamps  and  Post-office. 

But  lest  it  should  be  said  that  these 
are  grievances  more  shadowy  than 
real,  let  us  take  the  case  of  the  Woods 
and  Forests  mentioned  above.  The 
hereditary  revenues  of  the  Crown 
in  Scotland  amount  to  a  very  large 
sum,  all  of  which  is  sent  to  Lon- 
don, but  hardly  a  penny  of  it  ever 
returns.  Holyrood,  Dunfermline, 
Linlithgow  —  all  our  old  historical 
buildings  and  objects  of  interest,  are 
allowed  to  crumble  into  decay;  be- 
cause the  administmtion  of  a  fund 
which  ought  to  be  devoted  to  such 
purposes  is  confided  to  Englishmen, 
who  care  nothing  whatever  about  the 
matter.  By  one  vote  in  the  present 
yeai',  £181,960  were  devoted  to  the 
repair  and  embellishment  of  royal 
palaces,  parks,  and  pleasure-grounds 
in  England ;  but  it  seems  by  the  state- 
ment of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer that  there  are  no  funds  avail- 
able for  the  repair  of  Holyrood.  Of 
course  there  can  be  no  funds,  if  all  our 
money  is  to  be  squandered  in  the 
south,  and  an  annual  expenditure  of 
nearly  £10,000  lavished  upon  Hamp- 
den Court,  where  royalty  never  re- 
sides. Of  course  there  can  be  no 
ftmds,  if  £40,000  is  given  for  a 
palm- house  at  Kew,  and  upwards  of 
£62,000  for  royal  parks  in  England. 
But  there  are  funds,  if  we  may  be- 
lieve the  public  accounts,  arising 
from  the  revenue  of  the  Crown  in 
Scotland,  though  most  unjustly  di- 
verted to  other  than  Scottish  pur- 
poses. 'It  may  be,  however,  that, 
very  soon,  no  such  funds  will  re- 
main. A  large  portion  of  the  Crown 
Eropertv  situated  in  Scotland  has 
een  adyertised  for  public  sale;  and 
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we  may  be  sure  of  this,  that  not 
even  a  fractional  portion  of  the  pro- 
ceeds will  be  applied  to  the  North  of 
the  Tweed.  Now,  if  the  management 
of  this  branch  of  the  Revenue  had  been 
introsted  to  a  board  iu  Edinburgh  (as 
it  formerly  was,  before  the  Barons  of 
Exchequer  were  abolished),  we  ven- 
ture to  say  that,  without  asking  or 
receiving   one    shilliug   of   English 
money,  we  could  have  effectually  res- 
cued ourselves  from  the  reproach  to 
which   we    are   daily   subjected  by 
strangers,  who  are  not  aware  of  the 
extent   to  which  centralisation  has 
been  carried.    They  look  with  won- 
der and  sorrow  at  Holyrood,  with  her 
ruined  chapel,  and  the  bones  of  our 
Scottish  kings  and  queens  exposed  to 
the  common  gaze,  and  ask  whether 
they  really  are  among  a  people  famous 
for  the  enthusiasm  with  which  they 
deave  to  the  memories  of  the  past, 
and  to  the  recollections  of  their  for- 
mer glories.      Peering  through  the 
bars  of  that  chamel  vault  where  the 
giant  skeleton  of  Darnley  is  thrown 
beside   the   mouldering   remains  of 
those  who  once  wore  the  crown  and 
wielded  the  sceptre  of  Scotland,  they 
can  recall  no  parallel  instance  of  de- 
secration save  the  abominable  viola- 
tion of  the  sepulchres  of  St  Denis  by 
the  base  republicau  rabble.    And  who 
are  to  blame  for  this?    Not  certainly 
the  Scottish  people,  but  those  who 
have  diverted  the  revenues  applicable 
to  purely  national  objects,  to  the  main- 
tenance of  English  palaces  and  the 
purchase  of  London  parks. 

Centralisation  has  deprived  us  of 
several  important  offices  which  could 
have  been  filled  quite  as  economically 
and  efficiently  for  the  public  service 
in  Scotiaud  as  in  the  south.  We  are 
by  no  means  in  favour  of  the  exten- 
sion of  useless  offices,  but  there  is  a 
vast  difference  between  such  and 
places  of  responsibility,  where  local 
knowledge  becomes  a  very  high  qua- 
lification. It  is  impossible  that  a 
board,  sitting  iu  London,  can  give  the 
same  satisfaction  to  the  people  of 
Scotland,  or  conduct  business  so  effec- 
tually, as  if  it  was  located  among 
them.  But,  besides  this,  it  seems  to 
be  a  settled  matter  that  Scottish  offi- 
cial appointments  are  to  be  remune- 
rated on  a  different  scale  from  thai 
which  is  applied  in  England  and  in 
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Lreland.  Why  is  it  that  our  offi- 
cials— in  the  Edinburgh  Post-office, 
for  example— are  paid  at  a  far  lower 
rate  than  those  who  perform  the 
same  duties  in  London  and  in  Dub- 
lin? Is  it  because  Ireland  contri- 
butes more  than  we  do  to  tho  reve- 
nue? Let  us  see.  The  revenue  of 
Scotland  for  the  year  ending  1852 
was  £6,164,804,  of  which  there  was 
expended  in  the  country  £400,000, 
leaving  £5,764,804,  which  was  remit- 
ted to  London.  The  revenue  of 
Ireland  for  the  same  period  was 
£4,000,681,  of  which  there  was  ex- 
pended in  Ireland  £3,847,134  ;  leav- 
mg  a  balance  merely  of  £153,547. 
Have  the  people  of  Scotlsmd  no 
reason  to  complain  whilst  this  mon- 
strous inequality  is  tolerated  ? 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  Universities^ 
which  in  the  eyes  of  a  Grovemment  sa 
zealous  as  the  present  affects  to  be  in 
the  cause  of  education,  and  to  Lord 
John  Russell  in  particular,  ought  to 
be  objects  of  considerable  interest. 
Let  us  see  how  they  have  been  treat- 
ed. In  the  year  1826  a  Commissioner 
was  appointed  by  Greorge  lY.  to  ex- 
amine into  the  state  of  the  Scottish 
Universities,  and  to  report  thereon. 
The  Commissioners,  of  whom  the 
Earl  of  Aberdeen  was  one,  made  a 
report  in  1831,  to  the  eflbct  that,  in 
general,  the  chairs  were  scandalously 
ill- endowed,  and  that  adequate  and 
complete  provision  should  be  made  in 
all  the  Universities,  so  that  the  ap- 
pointment to  the  Chairs  "should  at  all 
times  be  an  object  of  ambition  to  men 
of  literature  and  science.*'  Four  or  five 
bulky  blue-books  of  evidence,  &c.,  were 
issued ;  but  the  only  party  connected 
with  literature  who  derived  any  bene- 
fit from  the  commission,  was  the  Eng- 
lish printer.  Not  a  step  has  been 
taken  in  consequence  by  any  adminis- 
tration, cMough  twO'Ond'twenty  yean 
have  elapsed  since  the  report  was  given 
in!  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  no  objection 
to  found  and  endow  Popish  colleges  in 
Ireland,  bat  he  would  not  listen  to 
the  representations  made  on  behalf  of 
the  Protestant  colleges  of  Scotland. 
In  consequence,  the  emolument  drawn 
from  many  Chairs  in  Scotland  is 
under  £250  per  annum,  even  in  cases 
where  the  Crown  is  patron  1  Such  is 
the  liberality  of  the  British  Govern, 
meat  in  regard  to  Soottish  edi 
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in  its  highest  branches,  even  with  the 
most  positive  reports  recorded  in  its 
favour !  As  for  museums,  antiquarian 
and  scientific  societies  and  the  like, 
they  are  left  entirely  dependent  upon 
private  support.    We  do  not  say  that 
a  Government  is  bound  to  expend  the 
public  money  upon  such  objects  as  the 
latter ;  but  it  is  at  all  events  bound 
to  be  impartial ;  and  really,  when  we 
look  at  the  large  sums  devoted  every 
year  as  a  matter  of  course  to  London 
and  Dublin,  while  Edinburgh  is  passed 
over  without  notice,  we  have  a  right 
to  know  for  what  offence  on  our  part 
we  experience  such  insulting  neglect. 
This  is,  moreover,  a  matter  which 
ought  not  to  be  lightly  dismissed,  in- 
asmuch as,  if  Edinburgh  is  still  to  be 
regarded  as  a  capital  city,  she  is  en- 
titled to  fair  consideration  and  sup- 
port   in  all  things   relating  to  the 
diffusion  of  arts  and  science.    We  do 
not  desire  to  see  the  multiplication  of 
British  museums;   but  we  wish  to 
participate  directly  in  that  very  lavish 
expenditure    presently   confined    to 
London,  for  what  are  called  the  pur- 
poses of  art.    If  we  are  made  to  pay 
for  pictures,  let  us  at  least  have  some 
among  us,  so  that  our  artists  may  de- 
rive the  benefit.     We  have  all  the 
materials  and  collections  for  a  geolo- 
gical museum  in  Edinburgh,  but  the 
fonds  for   the  building  are  denied. 
Nevertheless,  a  grant  of  £18,000  per 
annum  is  made  from  the  public  money 
to  the  geological  museums  of  London 
and  Dublin. 

Passing  from  these  things,  and  re- 
ferring to  public  institutions  of  a 
strictly  charitable  nature,  we  find  no 
trace  whatever  of  state  almonry  in 
Scotland.  Dublin  last  year  received 
for  its  different  hospitals  £23,654  of 
state  money.  Edinburgh  has  never 
received  the  smallest  contribution. 
Can  any  one  explain  to  us  why  the 
people  of  Scotland  are  called  upon  to 
maintain  their  own  police,  while  that 
of  London  receives  annually  £131,000, 
that  of  Dublin  £36,000,  and  that  of 
the  Irish  counties  £487,000— or  why 
one  half  of  the  constabulary  expense 
in  the  counties  of  England  is  de- 
firayed  from  the  consolidated  fund, 
while  no  such  allowance  is  made  to 
Scotland?  We  should  like  very 
much  to  hear  Mr  Gladstone  or  Lord 
Falmerston  upon  that  subject. 


It  is  anything  but  an  agreeable  task 
for  us  to  repeat  the  items  of  grievance, 
of  which  these  are  only  a  part.  There 
are  others  highly  discreditable  to  the 
Government,  such  as  the  continued 
delay,  in  spite  of  constant  application^ 
to  devote  any  portion  of  the  public 
money  to  the  formation  of  harboura 
of  refuge  on  the  east  and  northern 
coasts  of  Scotland,  where  shipwrecks 
frequently  occur.  But  enough,  and 
more  than  enough,  has  been  said  to 
prove  that,  while  subjected  to  the 
same  taxation,  Scotland  does  not  re- 
ceive the  same  measure  of  allowances 
and  encouragements  as  England,  and 
that  the  system  of  centralisation  has 
been  carried  to  a  pernicious  and  un- 
justifiable length.  If  these  are  not 
grievances,  we  are  really  at  a  loss  to 
know  what  may  be  the  true  meaning 
of  that  term.  To  many  of  the  English 
public  they  must  be  new,  as  we  have 
no  doubt  they  are  startling ;  for  the 
general  impression  is,  that  Scotsmen, 
on  the  whole,  know  pretty  well  how 
to  manage  their  own  affairs,  and  are 
tolerably  alive  to  their  own  interest. 
That  is  undeniable ;  but  the  peculiarity 
of  the  case  is,  that  we  are  not  permitted 
to  manage  our  own  affairs,  England 
has  relieved  us  of  the  trouble ;  which 
latter,  however,  we  would  not  grudge 
to  bestow,  if  allowed  to  do  so.  But 
our  grounds  of  complaint  are  not  new 
to  statesmen  and  officiab  of  every 
party.  Bepresentation  after  repre- 
sentation has  been  made,  but  made 
in  vain.  The  press  of  Scotland  has, 
year  after  year,  charged  the  Govern- 
ment with  neglect  of  Sottish  interests, 
and  warned  it  against  persevering  in 
such  a  course  ;  but  without  effect. 
The  unwillingness  of  the  people  to 
agitate  has  been  construed  into  indif- 
ference ;  and  now,  when  the  national 
voice  is  raised  in  its  own  defence,  we 
are  taunted  with  previous  silence  I 

Now,  we  beg  to  repeat  again,  what 
we  have  already  expressed,  that 
we  do  not  believe  it  is  the  wish  of 
Englishmen,  or  of  English  statesmen, 
that  we  should  be  so  unfairly  treated. 
Indeed,  we  have  reason  to  know  that 
some  of  the  latter  have  expressed 
thdr  conviction  that  Scottish  affairs 
are  not  well  administered,  and  that 
great  reason  of  complaint  exists.  That 
18  consoling,  perhaps,  but  not  satis- 
foctory.    We  are  told  that  we  ought 
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to  be  very  proud,  because,  at  the 
present  moment,  a  Scotsman  is  at  the 
head  of  the  Government.  As  jet  we 
have  seen  no  reason  to  plumo  our- 
selves upon  that  accident,  which  in 
no  way  adds  materially  to  the  na- 
tional glory.  We  shall  reserve  our 
jubilation  thereon,  until  we  have  a 
distinct  assurance  that  Lord  Aberdeen 
is  prepared  to  grant  us  substantial 
justice.  Of  that,  as  yet,  no  indica- 
tion has  been  afforded  ;  and,  to  con- 
fess the  truth,  were  it  only  for  the 
grace  of  the  movement,  we  would  far 
rather  see  the  reforms  and  readjust- 
ments we  require  conceded  to  us,  as 
matter  of  right,  by  an  English  than 
bv  a  Scottish  Premier.  What  we 
seek  is  neither  favour  nor  jobbing,  but 
that  attention  to  our  interests  which 
is  our  duo.  If  Lord  Aberdeen  thinks 
fit  to  render  it  now,  we  shall,  of 
course,  be  very  glad  to  receive  it; 
but  we  do  not  entertain  extravagant 
expectations  from  that  quarter.  If 
his  heart  had  really  been  warmly  with 
the  country  of  his  birth,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  suppose  that,  having 
set  his  name,  as  he  did,  to  a  strong 
report  in  favour  of  assistance  to  the 
Scottish  universities,  he  would  have 
allowed  about  a  quarter  of  a  century 
to  elapse  without  mooting  the  subject, 
either  as  a  peer  of  Parliament,  or  as 
an  influential  member  of  more  than  one 
Cabinet ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  forget 
that,  with  the  most  deplorable  schism 
in  the  history  of  the  national  Church 
of  Scotland — the  more  deplorable,  be- 
cause it  might  have  been  prevented  by 
wise  and  timely  legislation — his  name 
is  inseparably  connected.  Therefore, 
in  so  far  as  our  interests  are  concerned, 
we  see  no  especial  reason  for  glorifica- 
tion in  the  fact  that  Lord  Aberdeen  is 
a  peer  of  Scotland.  That  Lord  Camp- 
bell, who,  as  the  Times  avers,  **  holds 
the  highest  common  law  appointment 
in  the  three  kingdoms,"  was  born  in 
Cupar,  in  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Fife, 
by  no  means  reconciles  us  to  the  fact 
of  an  unfair  application  of  the  revenue. 
Lord  Brougham,  we  believe,  first  saw 
the  light  in  Edinburgh — is  his  subse- 
quent occupation  of  the  woolsack  to  be 
considered  a  suflicient  reason  why  the 
citizens  of  the  Scottish  metropolis 
should  be  compelled  to  maintain  their 
own  police,  when  those  of  London 
and  Dublin  are  paid  out  of  the  impe- 


rial revenue?  Really  it  would  ap- 
pear that  notorieties  are  sometimes 
expensive  productions.  With  pro- 
found respect  for  the  eminent  indivi- 
duals referred  to,  we  would  rather, 
on  the  whole,  surrender  the  credit  of 
their  birth,  than  accept  that  as  an 
equivalent  for  the  vested  rights  of  the 
nation. 

Supposing,  then,  that  the  reality  of 
the  grievance  is  made  out — as  to 
which  we  presume  there  can  be  no 
question,  for  the  matters  we  have 
referred  to  are  of  public  notoriety — 
it  is  necessary  to  consider  what  re- 
medy ought  to  be  applied.  Undoubt- 
edly  much  is  in  the  power  of  Minis- 
ters. They  may  select  more  than 
one  point  of  grievance  for  curative 
treatment;  and  Mr  Gladstone  may 
possibly  endeavour,  in  his  next  finan- 
cial arrangements,  to  atone  for  past 
neglect ;  but  it  is  not  by  such  means 
as  these  that  the  evU  can  be  wholly 
eradicated.  We  must  look  to  the 
system  in  order  to  ascertain  why 
Scotland  should  have  been  exposed 
so  long  to  so  much  injustice ;  and, 
believing  as  we  do,  that  there  was  no 
deliberate  intention  to  slight  her  in- 
terests, we  are  driven  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  fault  has  arisen  from 
the  utterly  inadequate  provision  made 
by  the  State  for  the  administration  of 
her  internal  affairs. 

The  absurd  idea  that  the  true  posi- 
tion  of  Scotland  is  merely  that  of  a 
province,  has  received  countenance 
from  the  fact  that  there  is  no  Mini- 
ster in  the  British  Cabinet  directly 
responsible  for  the  administration  of 
Scottish  affairs.  There  is,  indeed,  a 
Home  Secretary  for  the  United  King- 
dom ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  expect 
the  holder  of  that  ofSce  to  have 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
laws,  institutions,  and  internal  rela- 
tions of  the  northern  division  of  the 
island.  The  Secretary  of  State,  in 
general,  knows  nothing  about  us,  and 
is  compelled  to  rely,  in  almost  every 
case,  upon  the  information  which  he 
receives  from  the  Lord  Advocate. 
Now,  the  position  of  a  Lord  Advocate 
is  this  :  He  must  be  a  Scottish  bar- 
rister, and  he  usually  is  one  who  has 
risen  to  eminence  in  bis  profession. 
But  he  has  had  no  experience  of  public 
affairs,  and  usually  little  intercourse 
with  public  men,  before  he  receives 
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her  Majesty's  commission  as  first  law 
officer  of  the  Crown.  He  has  not  been 
trained  to  Parliament,  for  a  Scottish 
barrister  is  necessarily  tied  to  his  own 
courts,  and  cannot,  as  his  English 
brethren  may,  prosecute  his  profession 
while  holding  a  seat  in  Parliament. 
Thus,  even  supposing  him  to  be  a  man 
of  real  eminence  and  ability — and  we 
are  glad  to  express  our  opinion  that, 
of  late  years,  the  office  has  been 
worthily  filled — he  enters  the  House 
of  Commons  without  parliamentary 
experieuce,  and  has  very  little  leisure 
allowed  him  to  acquire  it.  For,  in  the 
first  place,  he  is,  as  public  prosecutor, 
responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the 
whole  criminal  business  of  Scotland ; 
and  he  is  the  Crown  adviser  in  civil 
cases.  Then  he  has  his  own  practice 
to  attend  to,  which  generally  increases 
rather  than  diminishes  after  his  offi- 
cial elevation ;  and  in  attending  to 
that  in  Edinburgh,  he  is  absent  from 
London  during  half  the  parliamentary 
session — in  fact,  is  seldom  there,  ex- 
cept when  some  important  bill  under 
his  especial  charge  is  in  progress. 
Besides  this,  the  office  of  Lord  Advo- 
cate is  understood  to  be  the  stepping- 
stone  to  the  bench.  One  gentleman, 
now  a  judge  of  the  Court  of  Session, 
did  not  hold  the  office  of  Lord  Advo- 
cate for  three  months,  and  never  had 
a  seat  in  Parliament.  In  the  course 
of  last  year  (1852),  no  less  than  three 
individuals  were  appointed  Lords  Ad- 
vocate in  succession,  and  two  of  them 
did  not  sit  in  the  House.  Owing  to 
these  curcumstances,  it  rarely  happens 
that  a  Lord  Advocate  can  acquire  a 
reputation  for  statesmanship — he  has 
neither  the  time,  the  training,  the 
facilities,  nor  the  ordinary  motives  of 
doing  so.  At  any  moment,  even  on 
the  eve  of  completing  some  important 
national  measure,  he  may  be  sum- 
moned to  the  bench,  and,  in  such  an 
event,  the  interests  of  the  country 
are  tied  up  until  his  successor  in 
office  has  been  able  to  procure  a 
seat,  and  has  become,  in  some  mea- 
sure, reconciled  to  the  novel  atmos- 
phere of  St  Stephen's. 

This  is,  beyond  all  question,  a  bad 
system.  The  peculiar  legal  functions 
of  the  Lord  Advocate  are,  in  addition 
to  his  private  practice,  a  burden  quite 
heavy  enough  for  any  single  pair  of 
alders  to  sustain ;  nor  is  it  con- 


sonant either  with  the  dignity  or  the 
convenience  of  the  country,  that  he 
should  be  made  to  act  as  a  sort  of  as- 
sessor or  adviser  to  the  Home  Secre- 
tary. He  ought  certainly  to  be  in 
Parliament,  as  the  Attorney- General 
of  England  is,  to  give  advice  in  legal 
matters,  but  no  further.  The  training 
of  the  bar  is  not  by  any  means  that 
which  tends  to  the  development  of 
administrative  qualities ;  and,  even 
were  it  otherwise,  we  have  shown  that 
the  precarious  nature  of  th^office  must 
preclude  the  holder  of  it  from  the  ad- 
vantage of  official  experience.  But, 
in  fact,  as  those  who  have  had  public 
business  to  transact  in  London  know 
full  well,  there  is  no  order  or  ar- 
rangement whatever  provided  for  the 
administration  of  Scottish  affairs. 
Let  us  take  the  case  of  a  deputation 
sent  to  London  about  some  local 
matter.  They  naturally,  in  the  first 
instance,  direct  their  steps  to  the 
Lord  Advocate,  who,  if  in  town — 
by  no  means  a  certain  occurrence — 
receives  them  with  great  courtesy, 
listens  to  their  story,  and  then,  re- 
gretting that  the  subject  in  question 
does  not  fall  within  the  sphere  of  his 
department,  refers  them  to  the  Junior 
Lord  of  the  Treasury.  They  recount 
their  tale  to  that  official,  who  really 
seems  to  exhibit  some  interest,  but 
discovers,  after  a  time,  that  they 
should  have  made  application  to  the 
Board  of  Woods  and  Forests.  Thither 
they  go,  and  are  probably  referred  to 
some  clerk  or  under-secretary,  brim- 
ful of  conceit,  and  exclusively  English 
in  his  notions.  He  refers  them  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury ;  but  that 
man  of  figures  is  too  busy  to  listen  to 
them,  and  knows  nothing  about  the 
matter.  He  suggests  an  application 
to  the  Home  Secretary.  Lord  Palmer- 
ston,  the  pink  of  politeness,  smiles, 
bows,  and  remits  them  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Lord  Advocate.  By  this 
time  half  the  deputation  have  left, 
and  the  others  are  savage  and  ex- 
cited. They  are  advised  to  memo- 
rialise the  Treasury,  which  they  do, 
and  receive  an  immediate  reply  that 
*'  my  Lords "  will  take  the  matter 
into  their  consideration.  And  so  in 
all  probability  they  do  ;  but  it  turns 
out  at  the  last  moment  that  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  a 
ruling  voice  in  the  matter;   and^ 
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as  bis  financial  arrangements  for  the 
year  are  already  made,  the  application 
must  stand  over  to  be  considered  at  a 
future  period. 

It  is  now  full  time  that  a  new 
order  of  things  should  be  introduced, 
and  that  the  affairs  of  Scotland  should 
be  administered  by  a  responsible  Se- 
cretary of  State  with  a  seat  in  the 
Cabinet.  We  have,  on  every  ground, 
full  right  to  demand  this.  The  pub- 
lic revenue  levied  from  Scotland  is 
larger  than  that  of  either  Holland, 
Belgium,  Naples,  Sardinia,  or  Sweden 
and  Norway.  It  is  larger  than  the 
combined  revenues  of  Bavaria,  Den- 
mark, Greece,  and  Switzerland.  The 
revenue  of  Ireland  is  one-third  less 
than  ours,  and  yet  Ireland  has  not 
only  a  Secretary  of  State,  but  a  Lord- 
Lieutenant.  No  one  surely  can  venture 
to  say  that  the  interests  here  involved 
are  too  trifling  to  require  superintend- 
ence, or  that  any  organisation  would 
be  superfluous.  For  our  own  part, 
having  watched  narrowly  for  years  the 
working  of  the  present  absurd  and  un- 
regulated system,  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  declare  our  conviction  that  justice 
never  can,  and  never  will,  be  done  to 
Scotland  until  its  affairs  are  placed 
under  the  management  of  a  separate 
Secretary  of  State.  This  point  can- 
not be  pressed  too  strongly.  The 
wealth,  importance,  and  position  of 
the  couutiy  justify  the  demand  ;  and 
we  have  yet  to  learn  that  there  is  any 
one  sound  or  substantial  reason  for 
denying  it. 

Another  point,  and  it  is  one  of  vast 
importance,  is  to  insist  that,  at  the 
next  adjustment  of  the  representation, 
Scotland  shall  send  its  just  proportion 
Of  members  to  the  House  of  Com- 
I.    At  presenL^whether  the  test 
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that  of  population — but  we  have  a 
right  to  demand  and  expect,  that  in 
this  matter  also  we  shall  be  dealt 
with  according  to  the  same  measure 
which  is  applied  to  England.  Ac- 
cording to  the  last  census,  each  of  our 
Scottish  members  represents  an  ave- 
rage population  of  54,166 ;  whilst  one 
member  is  returned  for  every  85^845 
of  the  population  of  England.  The 
apportionment  ought  to  be  made  ac- 
cording to  some  clear,  Intelligible  prin- 
ciple— not  by  a  mere  flourish  of  the 
pen,  or  an  arbitrarily  assumed  figure. 
With  a  responsible  Minister,  and  an 
adequate  representation,  attention  to 
the  interests  of  Scotland  would  be 
secured ;  and  it  is  the  bonnden  duty 
of  every  man  who  wishes  well  to  his 
country  to  bestir  himself  for  the  at- 
tainment of  these  objects. 

We  have  not  approached  this  sub- 
ject with  any  feeling  of  exacerbation. 
In  demonstrating  wherein  Scotland 
has  not  received  its  proper  meed  of 
justice  and  consideration,  we  have 
been  careful  to  avoid  rash  strictnres 
or  unworthy  refiections  npon  our 
neighbours.  If  in  some  things  we 
have  suffered  from  neglect,  and  in 
others  from  innovation,  we  must  not 
hastily  conclude  that  there  is  a  de- 
liberate intention  anywhere  to  deprive 
us  of  our  due.  The  form  in  which 
our  affairs  have  been  administered  for 
well-nigh  a  hundred  years,  is,  as  we 
believe  we  liave  shown,  quite  inade- 
quate for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
originally  intended  ;  and  the  rapid  de- 
velopment of  the  wealth  and  popula- 
lation  of  the  country  ought,  long  ago, 
to  have  suggested  the  propriety  or  a 
more  rationid  arrangement.  There  is 
no  occasion,  in  a  matter  of  this  sort, 
for  any  appeal  to  national  feelings, 
which  indeed  it  would  be  superfluous 
to  rouse.  The  case  is  a  very  clear 
one,  founded  upon  justice  and  public 
policy;  and,  if  properly  urged,  no 
government  can  venture  to  treat  it 
indifferently.  But  in  whatever  way 
this  movement  may  be  met — whether 
it  is  regarded  with  sympathy,  or  re- 
plied to  by  derision— it  is  our  duty  to 
aid  in  the  assertion  of  our  coontry^s 
rights ;  and  we  shall  not  shrink  firom 
its  performance. 
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With  what  heart  or  conscience 
can  an  English  critic  expose  the 
d^ciencies  of  a  foreign  book,  *^  dedi- 
cated to  the  great,  the  noble,  the  hos- 
pitable English  people"?  Upon  its 
first  page  he  finds  a  compliment  that 
cripples  his  quill.  Though  he  had 
gall  in  his  ink,  it  mnst  turn  to  honey 
on  his  paper.  Mr  Schlesinger  takes 
his  English  readers  and  reviewers  at 
an  unfair  advantage.  Perhaps  he 
Uiinks  to  treat  them  like  children, 
thrusting  a  comfit  into  their  mouths 
to  bribe  them  to  swallow  drugs.  The 
fiattering  flourish  of  his  commence- 
ment may  be  intended  to  mask  the 
batteries  about  to  open.  He  gags  us 
with  a  rose,  that  we  may  silen Uy  bear 
the  pricking  of  the  thorns. 

Inexhaustible  interest  attaches  to 
the  printed  observations  of  intelligent 
foreigners  upon  England  and  its 
capital.  The  field  is  vast,  and  has 
been  little  worked.  There  arc  few 
books  npon  the  subject  either  in 
French  or  in  (rerman,  and,  of  such  as 
there  are,  very  few  possess  merit  or 
have  met  with  success.  Defaced,  in 
a  majority  of  instances,  by  prejudice, 
triviality,  or  misappreciation,  they 
attracted  slight  notice  in  the  countries 
of  their  publication,  and  were  utterly 
unheeded  in  that  they  |9rofessed  to 
describe.  Increased  facilities  of  com- 
mnnication,  and  more  extensive  study 
of  the  English  language  in  France 
and  Germany,  will  bring  about  a 
change  in  this  respect.  We  antici- 
pate the  appearance,  within  the  next 
twenty  years,  of  many  foreign  books 
npon  England,  and  especially  upon 
London — a  city  first  known  to  Conti- 
nentals, according  to  the  author  now 
present,  in  the  year  of  grace  1851. 
"  Stray  travellers,  bankers,  wander- 
ing artisans,  and  diplomatic  docu- 
ments, had  occasionally  let  fall  a  few 
words,  which  sounded  like  fairy  tales, 
concerning  the  greatness,  the  wealth, 
the  industry,  and  the  politics  of  the 
monster  city  of  the  West ;  but  that 
city  lay,  geographically,  too  far  out 


of  the  way,  and  the  phases  of  its  his- 
torical development  had  not  been 
sufficiently  connected  with  the  history 
of  Continental  nations,  for  it  to  be, like 
Paris,  a  favourite  object  of  travel  and 
study."  The  cosmopolitan  glass- 
house was  the  glittering  bait  which 
drew  to  our  shores  a  larger  conconrse 
of  foreigners  than  England  ever  be- 
fore at  one  time  beheld,  or  than  she 
is  likely  ever  again  to  behold,  at  least 
in  our  day,  unless  in  the  rather  im- 
probable contingency  of  the  French 
Emperor's  successfully  realising  those 
projects  of  invasion  some  are  disposed 
to  impute  to  him.  A  summer  of  un- 
usual beauty,  a  general  disposition  to 
show  kindness  and  hospitality  to  the 
stranger,  the  nianifold  attractions  of 
that  really  wonderful  building,  unsur- 
passed save  by  the  edifice  now  rising 
from  its  remains  on  the  slope  of  aKent- 
ish  hill^  combined  to  invest  London 
with  a  charm  to  which  foreigners  who 
had  already  visited  it  were  wholly  un- 
accustomed, and  for  which  those  who 
for  the  first  time  beheld  it  were  quite 
unprepared. 

Max  Schlesinger,  well  known  as  the 
author  of  one  of  the  most  successfnl 
and  popular  of  the  books  that  were 
written  on  the  late  Hungarian  war,  was 
amongst  the  visitors  to  the  Crystal 
Palace,  but  mnst  have  resided  in  Eng- 
land for  a  longer  period  than  the  dura- 
tion of  that  exhibition.  The  first 
volume  of  his  "  Wanderings,"  which 
appeared  last  year,  was  writt^  in  Eng- 
land, for  he  dates  his  preface  from  the 
Isle  of  Wight.  He  does  not  profess  to 
give  an  account  of  London.  He  felt 
that  two  volumes,  compendious  though 
they  be,  would  be  insufficient  for  more 
than  a  glance  at  such  a  multitude  (tf 
objects  for  description,  and  of  subjects 
for  reflection  and  analysLs,  as  are 
presented  by  the  overgrown  British 
metropolis,  and  he  preferred  dwelling 
npon  a  few  points  to  glancing  at  a 
great  many.  He  has  hit  npon  an 
ingenious  and  amusing  plan  for  the 
exposition  of  his  views  and  malnte- 


Wanderungen  durch  London^   von  Max  Schlesinger.    Two  volumes.     Berlin 
Buncker.    London  :  Williams  and  Norgate.     1853. 
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nance  of  his  impartiality.  He  esta- 
blishes himself  in  an  English  family, 
in  the  terra  incognita  of  Guildford 
Street.  The  master  of  the  honse,  Sir 
John,  who  is  intended  as  a  prototype 
of  his  countrymen,  is  a  thorough  John 
Bull — shrewd,  sensible,  intelligent, 
with  a  moderate  allowance  of  English 
prejudices,  a  warm  attachment  to  his 


language,  gifted  with  an  aotiye  mind 
and  an  observant  eye,  he  has  no 
need  to  resort  to  the  flimsy  devices  of 
some  recent  writers  on  the  same  topic. 
There  is  solid  pabulum  in  his  pages, 
something  superior  to  the  flimsy  Incn- 
brations  of  one  or  tw^o  French  writers 
we  have  lately  fallen  in  with,  and  of 
one  of  whom  (M.  Mdry)  we  took 


country,  a  well-founded  conviction  of    notice    a   few    months   ago.     Most 


its  pre-eminence  amongst  the  nations, 
and  of  the  excellence  of  its  institutions. 
DrKeif(the  word  signifies  agrumbler), 
another  inmate  of  the  house,  and  an 
old  friend  of  Sir  John^s,  is  an  Austrian 
journalist,  whose  pen  has  taken  liber- 
tics  that  have  endangered  his  own, 
and  who  has  sought  refuge  in  Eng- 
land, which  he  begins  good-humour- 
edly  to  abuse  almost  as  soon  as  he 
has  landed  in  it.  lie  is  kind-hearted, 
impetuou:^,  excitable,  given  to  fault- 
finding and  polemics,  and  nearly  as 


Frenchmen  who  write  about  London 
do  so  with  an  extremely  superficial 
knowledge  of  the  subject.  Want  of 
self-confidence  is  not  a  failing  of 
theirs ;  they  come  to  England  with  a 
mere  smattering  of  the  language,  and 
with  a  predisposition  to  dislike  the 
place  and  its  customs,  to  laugh  at  the 
people,  to  be  tortured  by  the  climate 
and  poisoned  by  the  cooks.  They  re- 
main a  short  time,  examine  nothing 
thoroughly,  nor  appreciate  anything 
impartially,   quit    the  country   with 


much  convinced  of  German  superiority  joy,  remember  it  with  a  shudder,  and 
as  Sir  John  is  of  that  of  P^ngland.  write  books  in  which  burlesque  sto- 
Tlw'n  there  is  a  Frenchman,  Tremplin,  ries  and  ridiculous  exaggerations  are 
introduced  in  the  second  volume,  and  eked  out  by  denunciations  of  i>erpe- 
who  can  see  nothing  good  out  of  tual  fogs,  and  by  hackneyed  jokes  con- 
Paris.  An  P^n^Iishman  named  Frolick  ceming  the  sun^s  invisibility.    Such 


— who  conducts  the  foreigners  upon 
nocturnal  excursions  to  theatres,  gin- 
palaces,  **  penny  gaffs,"  the  purlieus 
of  Drury  Lane  and  St  Giles's,  and  to 
any  other  place  they  are  curious  to 
study — and  the  ladies  of  Sir  John's 
family,  make  up  the  list  of  characters, 
amongst  whom  there  are  occasionally 
very  amusing  dialoj^nes,  when  the 
master  of  the  house,  Keif,  and  Tremp- 
lin, hold  stitr  disputations  as  to  the 
merits  of  their  respective  countries. 
Mr  Schlesinger^s  style  is  pointed,  and 
often  humorous;  and  the  plan  he  has 
adopted  imparts  to  his  book  a  light- 
ness and  entertaining  quality  by  no 


writers  may  be  sometimes  witty,  oc- 
casionally amusing,  but  they  are  nei- 
ther fair  critics  nor  reliable  authori- 
ties. 

There  is  no  plan  or  order  in  Mr 
Schlesinger's  book.  Guildford  Street 
is  his  headquarters ;  thence  he  rambles, 
usually  with  I)r  Keif,  sometimes  with 
Sir  John  and  other  companions, 
whithersoever  the  fancy  of  the  mo- 
ment leads  him.  On  their  return 
home,  from  Greenwich  or  Vauxhall, 
from  the  Mouse  of  Commons  or  a 
minor  theatre,  or  from  a  stroll  in  the 
streets,  they  invariably  find,  no 
matter  how  late  the  hour,  the  cheer- 


means  invariably  found  in  works  of    ful  tea-urn  and  smiling  female  faces 


the  kind  ;  whilst  it  at  the  same  time 
enables  him  to  avoid  that  appearance 
of  invidious  <I()gmatism  which  is  one 
of  the  most  fatal  pitfalls  literary  tra- 
vellers are  exposed  to  stray  into. 

A-*  may  be  supposed  from  the  terms 
of  his  <ie(lieatioM,  Mr  Schlesinge.r  has 
fonn<I  much  to  like  and  aiinire  in 
En^rland.  and  ospeciall}*  in  the  English 
nati'in.  His  book  is,  upon  the  whole, 
hi;,'hly  favourable  to  us,  although  sar- 
castic I)r  Keif  and  that  puppy  Tremp- 
lin now  and  then  point  to  a  raw  spot. 
Evidently  well   acquainted  with  oar 


to  welcome  them  ;  and  it  is  nsually 
during  these  sober  sederunts,  whilst 
imbibing  innumerable  cups  of  bohea, 
that  Sir  John  and  I)r  Keif  hold  those 
lively  arguments  which  Mr  Schlesingor 
has  transcribed  with  stenographic 
fidelity.  We  turn  to  the  fourth  chapter 
of  the  second  volume,  headed  **  West- 
minster —  The  Tarliament."  Pro- 
bably no  foreigner  ever  gave  a  more 
vivid  and  correct  description  than 
this  chapter  contains  of  things  with 
which  it  takes  both  time  and  pains 
for  a  foreigner  to  become  thoroughly 
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acqaainted.  Doubtless  Mr  Schlesinger 
has  been  indebted  to  reading  and  con- 
Tersation  as  well  as  to  his  own  obser- 
vations, and  some  statistical  and  de- 
scriptive parts  of  his  work  are  pro- 
bably derived  from  English  books. 
One  entire  chapter,  that  on  Spital- 
fields,  he  acknowledges  to  have  taken 
from  such  a  source.  But  there  are 
numerous  remarkable  passages  for 
which  he  can  hardly  be  indebted  to 
anything  but  to  his  own  quick  ear  and 
sharp  eye.  In  company  with  Sir  John 
and  Dr  Keif,  he  goes  to  the  Speaker's 
Gallery  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
It  is  five  o'clock — bills  are  being  read — 
presently  the  debate  begins — Dr  Keif, 
who  has  a  perfect  knowledge  of  Eng- 
lish, is  indignant  that  the  chat  amongst 
the  members  prevents  his  hearing  the 
orators.  These,  he  is  assured  by  Sir 
John,  who  is  an  old  frequenter  of  the 
House,  are  mere  skirmishers,  of  little 
importance;  the  gossips  will  be  still 
enough  when  any  one  worth  listening 
to  rises  to  speak.  A  message  from  the 
Upper  House  fixes  the  attention  of  the 
Germans,  who  are  immensely  diverted 
by  the  formalities  with  which  it  is  pre- 
sented, by  the  forward  and  backward 
bowing  of  the  messengers  and  of  the 
-sergeant-at-arms,  whose  official  cos- 
tume, knee-breeches  and  sword,  has 
'already  excited  their  curiosity.  Mr 
Schlesinger,  a  decided  liberal  in  Ger- 
man politics,  not  unfrequently  becomes 
as  decidedly  conservative  in  treating 
of  English  customs  and  institutions. 
"  All  these  ceremonies,"  he  says, 
"are  extraordinarily  comical  to  the 
foreign  guest,  and  even  the  English- 
man, who  enters  for  the  first  time  in 
his,  life  the  workshop  of  his  law- 
makers, may  probably  be  rather 
startled  by  such  pigtailed  formalities, 
iilthough  his  courts  of  justice  have 
already  accustomed  him  to  periwigs. 
In  most  Continental  states,  cere- 
monies handed  down  from  previous 
generations,  and  nnsuited  to  the 
present  time,  have  been  done  away 
with  as  opportunity  offered.  People 
•got  ashamed  of  perukes  and  silk 
cloaks,  and  dismissed  them  to  the 
lumber  room,  as  opposed  to  the  spirit 
of  the  age.  Whether  they  might  not, 
in  their  war  against  those  intrinsically 
unimportant  and  harmless  externals, 
make  a  commencement  of  more  seri- 
ous conflicts,  was  probably  overlooked. 
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In  France  and  Grermany  we  have 
lived  to  witness  such  conflicts.  la 
the  revolutions  of  both  those  countries 
the  war  was  in  great  measure  against 
externals,  against  abuses  of  minor 
importance,  against  titles  of  nobility, 
orders  of  knighthood,  upper  chambers, 
clerical  and  royal  prerogatives;  but 
in  neither  did  a  compact  majority  ever 
contrive  to  seize  the  right  moment,  to 
harmonise  contradictions,  and  to  se- 
cure the  two  results  which  should  be 
the  aim  of  every  revolution — improve- 
ment of  the  condition  of  the  people,  and 
unlimited  individual  liberty.  Where 
these  two  things  are  secured,  all  other 
difficulties  peaceably  solve  themselves. 
.  .  .  A  pacific  progress  ensues ;  a 
gradual,  but  so-much -the- safer  acti- 
vity of  reform  becomes  not  only  pos- 
sible, but  necessary  and  inevitable. 
The  English,  even  those  belonging  to 
the  Radical  party,  have  an  instinctive 
sense  of  this  truth.  The  Lower  House 
has  never  taken  the  field  against  the 
Peers,  because  their  wives  wear  coro- 
nets in  their  hair,  or  because  the 
Queen  opens  and  closes  Parliament  in 
the  Upper  House,  upon  which  occa- 
sions the  Commons  stand  thronged 
like  a  flock  of  sheep  before  the  bar 
of  the  House  of  Lords,"  &c.  &c.  We 
pass  over  some  pages  of  interesting 
remarks  to  get  to  Mr  Schlesinger*s 
sketches  of  certain  prominent  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  merely  re- 
cording, by  the  way,  this  German 
reformer's  opinion,  that  the  monarchi- 
cal principle  is  firmer  in  England  at 
the  present  day  than  it  was  a  century 
ago,  before  the  clamour  of  innovation 
and  revolution  had  swept  across  the 
Channel.  We  trust  and  believe  that 
he  is  right  in  this  opinion.  We  well 
know  that  there  are,  both  in  and  out 
of  Parliament,  a  few  men,  more  noted 
for  a  certain  class  of  talent  than  re- 
spected for  consistency  and  high  prin- 
ciple, who  look  upon  the  crown  as  a 
costly  bauble,  and  would  gladly  see  it 
replaced  by  a  republican  government. 
If  they  do  not  say  as  much,  it  is  be- 
cause they  dare  not,  because  they  know 
that  the  press  and  the  public  would 
combine  to  hoot  them  down.  But  it 
is  not  difficult  to  discern  the  levelling 
principle  that  is  paramount  in  their 
hearts.  The  enunciation  of  that  prin- 
ciple, did  they  ever  contemplate  it  in 
any  form,  has  not  been  favomiMl  by 
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the  events  of  the  last  five  jears.  Com- 
mon sense  and  shrewd  perception  are 
qualities  claimed  by  Englishmen,  and 
nsaally  conceded  to  them  even  by 
those  foreigners  who  like  them  least. 
We  must,  indeed,  be  lamentably  de- 
ficient in  both,  not  to  have  taken  a 
warning  from  what  we  have  beheld, 
since  18'17,  in  the  two  most  civilised 
countries  of  the  European  continent. 
There  is  little  contagion  in  such  ex- 
amples as  have  been  set  to  ns.  Li- 
cense, with  despotism  as  a  seqael, 
constitntes  no  very  alluring  prospect 
to  a  nation  accustomed  to  seek  its 
prosperity  in  industry  and  order.  We 
have  seen  enough  of  the  results  of 
sudden  changes  abroad  to  desire  that 
any  we  adopt  at  home  should  be  ex- 
ceedingly gradual  and  well-considered. 
Foreign  revolutionists  have  done  ns 
the  service  which  drunken  helots  were 
made  to  render  to  the  children  of 
Sparta.  We  have  learned  temperance 
from  the  spectacle  of  their  de^adatioo. 

In  his  preface,  Mr  Schlesmger  pro- 
tests his  impartiality,  and  on  this 
score  we  have  no  fault  to  find  with 
him.  Some  of  his  parliamentary  por- 
traits, however,  are  perhaps  a  Uttle 
tinged  by  his  political  predilections. 
In  the  main  they  are  extremely  cor- 
rect, and  the  likenesses  undeniable. 
Mr  Disraeli,  Lord  John  Russell,  Lord 
PalmerstoD,  Colonel  Sibthorp,  are  his 
Tour  most  prominent  pictures.  Lord 
John  himself  would  hardly  claim  the 
designation  of  "  a  great  orator"  be- 
stowed upon  him  by  his  Grerman  ad- 
mirer, who,  in  other  respects,  gives  a 
truthful  and  happy  delineation  of  the 
Whig  statesman.  But  the  following 
sketch  is  the  gem  of  the  parliamentary 
chapter. 

*'  *  So  that  is  m^  Lord  Palmeraton,* 
whispered  Dr  Keif,  parodying  hlii 
friend  Kappelbanmer — '  that  is  the 
^^  God -preserve- us  ^^  of  all  rational 
Continental  cabinets?  He  yonder 
with  the  white  whiskers,  the  finely-cat 
features,  the  striped  neckcloth,  and  the 
brown  trousers,  which  he  probably  sot 
as  a  present  from  Mazzini  ?  Yonder 
elderly  gentleman,  lying  rather  than 
sitting  upon  his  bench,  and  chatting 
with  bis  neighbour  as  he  might  do  in 
a  tavern  ?  Now,  by  Mettemich !  this 
Lord  Palmerston  looks  so  cordial, 
that,  if  I  had  not  read  the  German 
newspapers  for  many  years  putt  I 


never  would  have  believed  all  the 
wickedness  there  is  in  him.  To  think 
that  yonder  people  do  not  scruple  to 
converse  with  him  I  with  a  convicted 
partisan  of  rebels,  in  whose  company 
no  respectable  citizen  of  Vienna  or 
Berlin  would  be  seen  to  cross  a  street  I 
But,  as  we  say,  there  is  nothing  in  a 
man's  looks.  He  does  not  look  in  the 
least  like  a  rebel  or  a  conspirator. 
And  yet  to  think  of  all  the  rude  notes 
he  has  written  I ' 

'^  *  That  is  Just  because  he  is  a  great 
diplomatist,*  remarked  Sir  John,  witii 
much  nnction.  ^  We  like  him  so  much 
the  more  because  yon,  across  the 
water,  hate,  and  fear,  and  throw 
stones  at  him.  He  has  the  luck  to  be 
as  popular  at  home  as  he  is  abused 
abroad.  When  that  is  not  the  case 
with  a  minister  of  foreign  affairSy 
better  pension  him  off  at  once.  He 
is  appointed  for  the  very  purpose  of 
barking  and  snappinff  all  round  the 
house,  to  keep  off  intruders  and  thieves. 
And  can  yon  deny  that  Lord  Palmer- 
ston perfectik  performed  his  buU-dog 
mission?  Was  he  not  always  on  his 
legs  ?  Did  he  not  lustily  bark  like  a 
chdned  watch-dog,  so  that  all  the 
neighbours  ronnd  respected  him?  And 
did  he  ever  bite  anybody?  No,  you 
cannot  say  that  he  ever  bit  anybody. 
Only  showed  his  teeth,  ifothing 
more.  That  was  enough.  And  that, 
merely  by  so  doing,  he  frightened  you 
all,  that,  we  well  know,  is  what  you 
will  never  forgive.' 

**^I  would  give  anything  in  the 
world,*  cried  Dr  Keif,  '  to  hear  him 
make  a  little  speech.  How  does  he 
sneak  ? ' 

««<Iii  a  way  I  well  like  to  heati' 
answered  Sir  John ;  '  out  and  openly ; 
no  pathos,  no  emotion— sensibly,  intel- 
ligibly—and above  all,  courteously  and 
politely,  as  befits  an  English  gentle- 
man. It  is  not  in  his  nature  to  be 
rude :  he  cannot  be  so,  except  when 
he  takespen  in  band  to  write  abroad. 
In  the  House  be  is  never  personal; 
and  yet  nobody  better  knows  how  to 
turn  a  troublesome  questioner  into 
ridlcnle,  often  in  the  most  innocent 
manner,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  be 
angry  with  bim. 

'^  ^  I  was  in  the  House  last  sum- 
mer,' continued  Sfar  John, '  when  Mr 
So-and»80  questioned  him  about 
Ibndgn  i^ogees.  In  such  ca 
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bers  do  not  pat  to  a  minister  the 
straightforward  question,  Have  yon 
answered  this  or  that  note  ?  bnt  they 
make  an  in  trod  action  a  yard  long, 
ramble  ronnd  and  round  the  subject 
like  cats  round  a  plate  of  porridge, 
make  a  long  rhetorical  display  before 
coming  to  the  point.  Mr  So-and-so 
made  a  lengthy  discourse — spoke  un- 
til the  sweat  broke  out  upon  his  brow 
from  sheer  liberalism  and  sympathy 
with  the  refugees ;  at  last  he  got  to 
his  question,  Whether  it  was  true 
that  several  Continentargovemmcnts 
had  demanded  that  the  British  Gov- 
ernment should  keep  watch  over  the 
proceedings  of  the  refugees  in  IjOU- 
don  ?  what  governments  those  were  ? 
whether  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
foreign  affairs  had  replied  to  the  de- 
mand ?  and  whether  he  had  any  ob- 
jection to  lay  before  the  House  the 
correspondence  concerning  it?  The 
question  was  not  a  very  agreeable  one 
to  a  minister  in  Lord  Palmerston^s 
position.  During  the  speech  by  which 
it  was  prefaced,  he  sat  with  his  head 
bent  forward  and  his  legs  crossed, 
pulling  his  hat  down  lower  and  lower 
upon  his  forehead,  and  frequently 
passing  his  handkerchief  across  his 
face.  It  seemed  as  if  he  perspired 
even  more  than  his  interrogator ;  he 
was  evidently  in  the  most  painful  em- 
barrassment what  to  reply.  Mr  So- 
and-so  made  an  end  and  sat  down. 
The  House  was  so  silent  that  one 
could  plainly  distinguish  the  snoring 
of  some  drowsy  members  on  the  back 
benches ;  Palmerston  slowly  rose,  and 
requested  the  speaker  to  repeat  his 
question  in  plainer  terms,  it  not  hav- 
ing been  put  with  sufficient  clearness 
the  first  time.  The  fact  was,  it  had 
been  put  so  clearly  and  plainly  that 
in  the  gallery  we  lost  not  a  syllable. 
Oho !  thought  I,  and  many  with  me 
— ^something  wrong  here ;  the  noble 
Lord  wants  to  gain  a  few  minutes  to 
prepare  his  reply.  Mr  So-and-so  pro- 
bably thought  the  same  thing.  He 
got  up  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  feels 
confident  that  he  has  found  a  sore 
place,  and  repeated  his  question  in  the 
following  simplified  form  :  ^^  I  beg  to 
ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for  foreign 
afiairs,"  he  said,  "  which  are  the  fo- 
reign governments  that  have  demand- 
ed of  the  British  Cabinet  that  it  should 
e:     dse  surveillance  over  the  political 


refugees  in  London?^'  He  paused. 
There  was  dead  silence.  Lord  Palmer- 
ston rose  with  solemn  slowness,  took 
off  his  hat,  cleared  his  throat,  as  if  he 
were  about  to  make  a  long  speech, 
said  very  quickly,  "  Not  one"— threw 
his  hat  upon  his  head  and  himself  back 
upon  his  seat.  You  may  imagine  the 
stupefied  countenance  of  the  ques- 
tioner, and  the  roar  of  laughter  in  the 
House.  Do  you  suppose  Lord  Pahner- 
ston  had  not  at  once  understood  the 
question?  He  understood  it  perfectly; 
but  his  meditative  attitude,  his  request 
for  its  repetition,  his  solemn  uprising, 
his  clearing  of  his  throat,  his  very  per- 
spiration— all,  everything  was  diplo- 
matic roguery,  intended  to  heighten 
the  effect  of  the  two  carelessly- spoken 
monosyllables,  **  Not  one."  His  in- 
terrogator looked  ridiculous  enough, 
but  Lord  Palmerston  had  said  nothing 
that  could  offend  him.  The  minister 
had  so  far  attained  his  object  that  for 
some  time  afterwards  he  was  not 
plagued  with  questions  about  refugees. 
Such  scenes  do  not  bear  telling ;  they 
must  be  witnessed.  When  Lord  Pal- 
merston pleases,  the  House  laughs, 
and  all  laugh,  and  no  roan  is  hit  so 
hard  that  he  cannot  laugh  with  the 
rest.* " 

Proceeding  from  a  foreign  pen,  this 
lively  parliamentary  sketch  must  be 
admitted  to  be  wonderfully  truth- 
ful. Mr  Schlesinger  was  particularly 
struck,  upon  his  visits  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  by  two  things,  and  these 
were,  the  longwindedness  of  the  ora- 
tors, and  their  ungraceful  gesticula- 
tion. An  English  orator,  he  says, 
seems  to  make  up  his  mind  before- 
hand to  abstain  from  gestures,  and 
does  his  best  to  put  his  hands  in  a 
place  of  safety.  Some  of  the  attitudes, 
which  are  the  consequence  of  this  de- 
sire, he  justly  describes  as  neither 
tasteful  nor  elegant.  ^'One  man 
thrusts  his  hands  into  his  breeches* 
pockets,  another  sticks  them  into  his 
waistcoat  armholes,  some  hide  them 
inside  their  waistcoats,  or  under  their 
coat  tails,  others  take  a  Napoleonic 
attitude.  Thus  do  they  begin  their 
speeches.  But,  as  the  Englishman  is 
wont  to  linger  no  short  time  over  the 
mere  exordium  of  his  harangue;  as 
he  is  capable  of  talking  much  longer 
about  nothing  than  is  commonly  sup- 
posed npon  the  Continent ;  as  he  has 
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▼ery  good  laogs ;  and  as  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  British  public  is  apt  to 
estimate  a  speeches  yalne  by  its 
length,  it  is  quite  conoeivable  that  he 
cannot  maintain,  during  the  whole 
doration  of  his  discourse,  the  posture 
he  adopts  at  its  commencement.  Be- 
sides this,  he  may  warm  as  he  goes 
on,  and,  when  this  is  the  case,  he  dis- 
plays the  strangest  action  of  his  arms 
and  of  his  whole  body."  In  this 
paragraph,  Mr  Scblesinger  makes  one 
grave  mistake.  With  the  exception 
of  a  very  limited  number  of  methodi- 
cal old  fogies — slaves  to  habit,  and  the 
curse  of  their  clubs — ^who,  having 
nothing  else  in  the  world  to  do,  make 
it  the  business  of  their  lives  to  read 
the  debates  from  the  first  line  to  the 
last,  we  know  of  no  class  in  the 
United  Kingdom  that  would  not 
heartily  rejoice  if  members  of  Par- 
liament would  cultivate  brevity  of 
speech  and  early  hours,  as  advanta- 
geous alike  to  their  own  health  and 
to  the  business  of  the  country.  ^^  What 
a  capital  speech  ;  it  took  an  hour  and 
a  half  in  delivery !"  Such,  according 
to  Mr  Schlesiiiger,  is  the  form  of 
praise  often  heard  in  England.  He 
blunders  here.  People  will  certainly 
listen  with  pleasure  for  an  hour  and 
a  half,  or  for  thrice  as  long,  if  they 
have  the  chance,  to  the  earnest  and 
fiery  eloquence  of  a  Derby — to  the 
graceful,  lucid,  and  often  witty  dis- 
course of  a  Palmerston — to  the  pol- 
ished and  scholarly  periods  of  a 
Macaulay  —  to  the  incisive  oratory 
of  a  Disraeli.  They  will  even  lend 
their  attention  to  the  somewhat  drawl- 
ing and  monotonous,  although  bnsi- 
ncss-like  delivery  of  the  Whig  leader 
whum  Mr  Scblesinger  has  dubbed  a 
great  orator,  because  Lord  John  is 
supposed  not  to  be  one  of  those  Eng- 
lishmen whom  his  German  admhrer 
has  declared  to  be  capable  of  talking 
a  lon^  while  about  nothing  at  all. 
But  Mr  Scblesinger  has  taken  a  part 
for  the  whole,  and  imagines  that  Eng- 
lish willingness  to  hear  and  read  the 
long  disconrses  of  a  few  chosen  and 
gifted  men,  extends  itself  to  the  lame 
prose  of  the  first  noodle  who  takes 
advantage  of  dinner-time  to  inflict 
himself  upon  a  bare  house,  a  yawning 
gallery,  and  reporters  with  closed 
note-books.  Let  him  take  the  con- 
fession of  members,  public,  and  !«• 


porters,  as  to  the  feelings  with  irfaick 
they  listen  to  an  infinitesimal  eoooo* 
mical  calculation,  or  to  a  two  hoon' 
blatter  about  Borneo,  from  Mr  Hume ; 
or  to  a  monody  on  Poland,  or  enlo- 
gium  of  Kossuth,  from  the  lips  of  thiii 
most  wearisome  of  well-meaning  meOt 
Lord  Dudley  Coutte  Stuart.  He  will 
find  that  in  England  the  value  of  a 
speech  is  not — as  Byron  says  that  of 
a  very  difierent  thing  should  bo— 
**  measured  by  its  length." 

Probably-  the  two  things  that  fo- 
reigners, upon  a  visit  to  I^ndon,  are 
most  curious  to  see,  are  the  Thames 
tunnel  and  Greenwich.  Mr  Schlesiii- 
ger, Dr  Keif,  and  Frolick— who  seems 
an  easy-going  man-abont-town  sort  of 
cockney,  delighted  to  have  the  pre- 
text of  clceronism  to  revisit  all  man- 
ner of  queer  haunts — take  ship  ai 
London  Bridge,  their  minds  upon 
white  bait  intent.  They  find  mnoh 
to  say  upon  the  way,  and  are  very 
pleasant  and  amusing.  In  the  begin- 
ning Mr  Scblesinger  moralises  np<m 
the  crowd  of  colliers,  more  preciooSt 
he  mamtains,  to  Britahn  than  erer 
were  gold- laden  galleons  to  Spain* 
''Take  from  the  British  Isles  their 
coals,"  he  says ;  ''  pour  gold,  silver, 
and  diamonds,  into  the  gloomy  shafts ; 
fill  them  with  all  the  coins  that  have 
been  coined,  since  the  world's  com- 
mencement, by  good  and  bad  princes, 
and  you  will  not  replace  the  inflam- 
mable spark  that  lies  dormant  in  the 
coal,  and  which  creates  vitality  by  hs 
own  exhaustion."  Then  he  turns  his 
attention  to  his  fellow-passengers  by 
the  steam-boat,  and  remarks  that  the 
diflisrence  of  classes  is  not  so  strongly 
defln^  by  costume  in  England  as  m 
France  and  Germany.  He  misses  the 
linen  frocks  or  blonses  worn  on  the 
Continent  by  men  of  a  class  which,  in 
England,  is  usually  dad  in  broadcloth, 
though  this  be  often  ragged  or  thread- 
bare. ''In  London,"  be  says,  "if 
yon  see,  early  in  the  morning,  a  man 
hurrying  along  the  street  in  a  Uaok 
coat,  ronnd  hat,  and  white  cravat,  do 
not  take  him  for  a  professor  hastening 
to  his  college,  (h*  for  an  attachd  to  an 
embassy  conveying  important  de- 
spatches to  his  chief.  He  probab^ 
has  soap-box,  strap,  and  razor  In  his 
pocket,  or  at  best  is  shopman  to  some 
Regent  Street  haberdasher^ he  may 
be  a  waiter,  a  tailor,  a  shoemaker,  or 
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a  boot-cleaner.  Many  an  omnibas- 
driver  sits  white-cravated  upon  bis 
lofty  box,  and  drives  his  horses  as 
gravely  as  a  Methodist  preacher  leads 
his  flock.  Amongst  Englishwomen, 
also,  the  difference  of  rank  is  not  very 
easy  to  be  inferred  from  their  dress. 
Colonred  silks,  black  velvet,  and  hats 
with  botanical  appnrtenances,  ai-e  worn 
by  the  maid  as  by  her  mistress."  This 
general  uniformity  of  costnme  in  Eng- 
kind  strikes  most  foreigners,  and 
shocks  many.  Frenchmen,  in  parti- 
cular, consider  the  nse  of  old  and 
second-hand  clothes,  common  amongst 
the  lower  classes  of  our  countrymen 
and  countrywomen,  as  a  sort  of  de- 
grading barbarism.  An  amusingly 
impertinent  French  journalist,  in  a 
little  book  now  before  us,  states  his 
view  of  the  matter  in  colours  which 
are  certainly  vivid,  but  can  hardly  be 
called  exaggerated.  *^The  eternal 
black  coat  and  white  cravat  I"  he  ex- 
claims. "  One  might  take  the  people 
for  so  many  gentlemen  of  high  degree, 
condescending,  in  their  leisure  mo- 
ments, or  from  eccentric  caprice,  to 
weigh  sugar  and  measure  calico. 
Thus  it  was  that  I  took  the  grocer,  in 
whose  house  I  lodge,  for  a  gentleman, 
and,  through  stupid  pride,  dared  not 
bargain  for  my  apartment,  for  which 
I  pay  twice  its  vtdue.  The  history  of 
an  English  black  coat  would  fill  a 
volume,  at  once  comic  and  philosophi- 
ccd.  One  must  take  it  up  at  its  birth, 
when  it  quits  the  premises  of  a  fashion- 
able tailor  to  grace  the  shoulders  of 

Lord ,  who  pays  seven  or  eight 

gnineas  for  it,  on  account  of  its  inimi- 
table cut.  Thrown,  a  fortnight  later, 
to  the  nobleman^s  valet-de-chambre, 
it  passes  to  the  second-hand  dandy, 
then  from  back  to  back,  lengthened, 
shortened,  always  descending  in  the 
social  scale,  losing  its  buttons,  gain- 
ing holes,  and  at  last  devolving  to  the 
poor  devil  who  sweeps  a  crossing, 
over  which  prance  the  splendid  horses 
of  the  lord  who  was  its  first  possessor. 
Poor  coatl  Sold  at  last  for  three 
shillings;  its  fragments  finally  used 
to  polish  a  table  or  cleanse  a  kitchen 
floor,  until  they  are  bought  by  the 
hondredweight  and  cast  into  the  mill, 
to  reappear  in  some  new  form.  The 
£ftte  of  the  coat  is  also  that  of  the 
gown.  The  lady^s  gown  and  hat 
begin  their  career  in  the  drawing- 


room,  and  end  it  in  the  gutter.  We 
foreigners  are  always  shocked,  on  our 
first  arrival  in  England,  to  see  the 
servant-maids  washing  the  door-steps 
in  bonnets,  which  once  were  of  velvet, 
and  now  are  of  nothing  at  all  1  One 
sometimes  observes  npon  them  cer- 
tain vestiges  which,  plnnged  into 
Marshes  apparatus  and  analysed  by 
a  skilful  chemist,  might  be  recognised 
as  fragments  of  feathers,  shr^s  of 
lace,  or  stalks  of  flowers.  Does  the 
cook  who  wears  this  cast-off  covering, 
who  wraps  herself,  to  go  to  market,  in 
a  tattered  shawl,  on  whose  surface 
holes  and  stains  vie  for  the  mastery, 
imagine  that  she  will  be  taken  for  her 
mistress  going  to  buy  her  own  butter 
and  vegetables,  as  an  agreeable  change 
from  the  daily  routine  of  park  and 
opera?  What  strange  vanity  is  it 
that  peeps  through  these  ragged  gar- 
ments ?  Why  do  these  honest  Eng- 
lishmen prefer  a  gentleman*s  old 
clothes  to  the  clean  blouse  or  warm 
strong  jacket  they  mi^ht  get  for  the 
same  price?"  There  is  considerable 
truth  in  these  remarks,  especially 
as  regards  men's  coats  and  women's 
head-dress,  although  we  do  not  be- 
lieve, as  does  the  Frenchman  we 
have  quoted,  that  the  wearing  of 
second-hand  clothes  proceeds,  on  the 
part  at  least  of  English  men  of  the 
lower  classes,  from  a  desire  to  ape 
their  superiors.  It  is  one  of  those 
habits  one  can  hardly  explain,  which 
we  may  designate  as  caea  de  Ingla" 
terra^  just  as  Spaniards  define  as  cosa 
de  Eepaha  any  peculiar  and  eccentric 
usage  of  their  country.  We  must 
submit  the  matter,  one  of  these  days, 
to  our  old  friend  and  contributor,  the 
author  of  the  ^*  iEsthetics  of  Dress." 
Of  one  thing  we  are  very  sure,  that 
no  one  possessing  an  eye — we  will  not 
say  for  the  picturesque,  but  for  what 
is  neat,  appropriate,  and  convenient 
—can  travel  on  the  Continent,  with- 
out drawing  between  the  every-day 
dress  of  the  English  lower  orders  and 
that  of  the  corresponding  classes  in 
most  foreign  countries,  comparisons 
highly  imfavonrable  to  the  former. 
And  this  is  the  more  snrprising  that^ 
in  most  things,  neatness  is  peculiarly 
an  English  characteristic.  Witness 
the  trim  gardens,  the  whitewashed 
cottages,  £e  well-swept  conrts  of  our 
yiUagea,  the  yigorons  application  of 
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brnsh,  broom,  and  soap  in  the  hum- 
blest dwellings  of  Britain.  But  a  line 
must  be  drawn  between  the  country 
and  the  towns.  In  the  latter,  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  lower  dasses  is  any- 
thing but  well  calculated  to  inspire 
foreigners  with  a  high  opinion  of  their 
regard  to  the  external  proprieties. 
We  share  onr  French  friend's  horror 
of  greasy,  threadbare  coats,  and  of 
bonnets  requiring  chemical  decompo- 
sition to  ascertain  their  primitive  ma- 
terials; and,  were  it  possible,  we 
wonld  gladly  see  the  former  replaced 
by  the  coarse  clean  frock  or  jacket ; 
the  latter  by  the  cheap  coloured  hand- 
kerchief or  straw- hat,  which  looks  so 
neat  and  becoming  upon  the  heads  of 
Continental  peasant  and  servant- wo- 
men. It  is  to  be  feared,  however, 
that  to  agitate  the  change  would  be 
but  a  profitless  crusade.  The  fault — 
and  a  fault  we  think  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted to  be — lies  in  the  total  absence 
of  anything  like  a  national  costume. 
In  all  the  more  highly  civilised  Euro- 
pean countries,  this,  however  grace- 
ful, has  been  abandoned  by  the  upper 
classes  in  favour  of  a  conventional,  and 
certainly,  in  most  respects,  a  graceless 
dress.  But  in  all  those  countries,  ex- 
cept in  England,  that  national  cos- 
tume has  been  either  retained,  to  a 
certain  extent,  by  the  people,  or  ex- 
changed for  one  more  in  liarmony 
with  their  occupations — not  discarded 
in  favour  of  such  absurdities  as  long- 
tailed  coats  and  high- crowned  bea- 
vers. 

At  the  Thames  Tunnel  the  two  Ger- 
mans and  their  companion  pause,  and 
Mr  Scblesinger  gives  an  account  of  its 
origin  and  progress,  which  will  have 
novelty  and  interest  even  for  many 
Londoners.  On  reaching  Greenwich, 
tlic  party  admire  the  hospital — the 
finest  architectural  group  of  modern 
England,  according  to  Mr  Schlesinger, 
with  whom,  notwithstanding  the  florid 
pretensions  of  the  new  Houses  of  Par- 
liament, wc  quite  agree  on  this  score. 
Greenwich  is  unquestionably  the  only 
royal  palace  England  possesses  wor- 
thy of  the  name.  Windsor  Castle 
rauks  in  a  different  category.  ^^Take 
the  most  ingenious  architect  in  the 
world,"  says  Mr  Schlesinger,  "bind 
his  ^y^B^  and  bring  him  to  the  plat- 
form on  which  we  now  stand ;  then, 
removing  the  bandage,  ask  him  the 


purpose  of  this  magnificent  pile.  If 
he  does  not  at  once  say  that  it  is  a 
king's  palace,  he  is  either  the  most 
narrow-minded  or  the  sharpest- witted 
mortal  that  ever  drew  the  plan  of  a 
house.  Who  would  suspect  that  all 
this  splendour  of  columns  and  cupolas 
is  devoted  to  the  service  of  poor  crip- 
pled old  sailors?  That  it  nevertheless 
is  so,  does  honour  to  the  founders  and 
to  the  English  nation."  And  then 
Mr  Schlesinger,  who  is  a  bit  of  a 
frondeur^  and  not  very  indulgent  to 
his  own  country's  defects  and  failings, 
contrasts  the  thoughtful  care,  tender 
kindness,  and  splendid  provision 
which  England's  veterans  find  at 
Chelsea  and  Greenwich,  with  the  de- 
ficiencies and  discomforts  of  the  ana- 
logous institution  at  Vienna,  and  with 
the  absence  of  any  at  all  at  Berlin. 
Passing  the  Trafalgar,  which  he  re- 
commends to  all  "  who  are  willing  to 
pay  more  money  for  a  good  dinner 
than  would  keep  an  Irish  family  for  a 
week,"-  he  moralises  his  way  through 
the  Pai'k— then  full  of  holiday-makers, 
for  it  is  Monday,  and  "the  people 
indemnify  themselves  for  the  rigidity 
of  English  Sabbath-observance.'*  A 
dinner  at  Lovegrove's,  and  specula- 
tions upon  white  bait,  conclude  a  plea- 
sant day  and  an  amusing  chapter. 

Mr  Tremplin  is  described  as  a  little 
elderly  gentleman,  with  hair  curled  in 
a  very  youthful  fashion,  rosy  cheeks, 
and  a  forest  of  grey  whisker  which 
would  make  him  look  quite  fierce,  bat 
for  the  expression  of  mingled  good- 
humour  and  vanity  that  twinkles  in 
his  little  black  eyes.  For  twenty 
years  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
paying  an  occasional  week's  visit  to 
Sir  John,  and  upon  each  succeeding 
visit  he  found  London  more  and  more 
gloomy  and  unbearable.  Nothing  less 
than  his  affection  for  his  old  friends 
could  have  induced  him  to  exchange 
his  heavenly  Paris  for  the  foes  of 
Thames.  When  in  England,  how- 
ever, he  amiably  concealed  his  dissa- 
tisfaction, ate  and  drank  like  an  Eng- 
lishman, laughed  and  joked  with  the 
ladies  from  morning  till  night,  and 
wiped  his  eyes  when  he  took  his  leave. 
Between  him  and  Dr  Keif  vehement 
discussions  were  of  frequent  occur- 
rence. Tremplin  was  inexhaustible 
in  his  laudation  of  France ;  and  this 
the  doctor  could  the  less  endure,  that 
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this  adulator  of  Paris  was  himself  a 
Gcnnan  by  birth,  although  he  bad 
passed  Ins  life  in  the  Freuch  capital, 
had  made  his  little  fortune  in  the 
Opera  Passa^^^  and,  like  most  reno- 
jl^les,  out-IIeroding  Herod,  was  inli- 
nitety  more  French  than  a  native- 
born  Frenchman.  Had  he  l)een  an 
undeniable  Parisian,  Dr  Keif  mi^ht 
perhaps,  from  courtesy,  have  spared 
his  feelings;  but  the  Austrian  jour- 
nalist had  no  consideration  for  the 
feelings  of  a  Frenchman  who  had  first 
seen  the  lifcbt  at  Frankfort-on-tlie- 
Maine,  and  he  gave  his  sarca-stic 
tongue  full  swing.  At  dinner,  one 
day,  at  Sir  John's,  we  find  them  at  it, 
hammer-nnd- tongs  ;  Monsieur  Trem- 
plin  h(»lding  up  Paris  as  an  example 
in  all  respects  to  the  entire  universe ; 
Dr  Keif,  exa-*perated  by  this  exor- 
bitant claim,  sneering  bitterly  at  the 
prcten-iiou. 

**  *  It  is  inconcrivablo,'  cried  the 
doctor,  '  that  all  the  world  beside 
does  not  sit  idle,  since  Paris  is  there 
to  think  and  work  for  it.  What  does 
one  need  for  univ«Tsal  regeneration 
beyond  the  Journnl  iUn  IhbnU^  which 
siguitii'S  enli;;htenment  —  Mademgi- 
sellr  Kaclit'l,  who  represents  the  »s- 
thetical  etlucation  of  mankind — and 
the  Cfmssturs  tCAfrhjue  as  the  repre- 
scntativi's  of  fn'edom?  Even  in  the 
Paris  nini>in^  immoral  as  it  may  seem, 
there  is  doulitless  grace  and  decency 
enough  to  civilise  half  a  world.  £li  y 
What  sav  vouV  And  if  France  is 
found  one  morning  in  the  guard- 
house, it  is  merely  because  she  has 
danccil  like  mail  the  whole  night 
through  for  the  goo<l  of  oppressed 
humanity,  and  her  evil  case  is  but  a 
witty  trick,  sugi^'sted  by  the  most 
profound  ideas  of  emancipation ;  for, 
enjin,  Friuce  can  do  whatever  she 
wills  to  do.  She  undertakes,  in  broad 
daylight  and  before  the  eyes  of  all 
EuroiH*,  to  lie  down  in  the  dirtiest 
gutter,  and  she  succeeds.  Woe  to  the 
benighted  people  who  do  not  forth- 
with follow  her  example,  who  cannot 
see  that  a  gutter  in  which  France 
wallows  must  le-ul  straight  to  saWa- 
tioD.  The  French  are  the  most  con- 
ceited and  crazy  |)e4jple  on  the  eartirs 
surface  -a  nation  of  wittv  fouls,  of 
genial  raganiuthns,  of  uld  tjami.ts  and 
revuliitiuuary  hic(|uey!«,  who  can  nei- 
ther govern  themselves  nor  be  go- 


verned, for  any  length  of  time,  bj 
God*s  grace ;  they  consequently,  after 
their  fourth  revolution  and  third  re- 
public, will  seek  safety  at  the  feet  of 
an  Orlcanist  or  Bourbon  prince,  whom 
they  will  replace,  after  a  while,  by 
some  romantic  hairdresser,  dancing- 
master,  or  cook,  elected  by  universal 
suffrage.  For  my  part,  I  vote  for 
Soyer:  he  has  at  least  the  merit  of 
having  established  a  good  school  of 
cookery  at  the  Reform  Club.*  ** 

Whilst  extracting  this  tirade  of  the 
incorrigible  Keif*s,  we  have  taken  no 
notice  of  the  frequent  interruptions 
attempted  by  the  unfortunate  Ger- 
man-Frenchman. The  doctors  flowers 
of  rhetoric  were  far  from  fragrant  to 
the  nostrils  of  Tremplln,  and  the  vein 
of  truth  that  ran  through  his  discourse 
made  its  somewhat  brutal  and  exag- 
gerated form  yet  harder  to  bear. 
^^The  most  audacious  blasphemy,** 
says  Mr  Schlesinger,  **  shouted  into 
the  ear  of  an  English  bishop*s  grand- 
mother, might  have  an  effect  approach- 
ing to  that  which  the  compliments  of 
the  excited  Keif  had  upon  his  neigh- 
bour's nerves.**  Purple  and  perspir- 
ing, and  unable  to  get  in  a  word,  poor 
Tremplin  received  one  rattling  volley 
after  another,  vainly  endeavouring  to 
escape  from  the  iron  grip  the  doctor 
kept  upon  the  topmost  button  of  hia 
coat.  At  la£it  he  was  released,  with 
a  parting  prod  from  Keif*s  barbed 
tongue. 

^*  *  Notwithstanding  their  deeply 
sunken  condition,*  the  doctor  said,  '  it 
is  undeniable  that  the  French,  like  the 
Spaniards,  Italians,  and  Irish,  are  still 
a  witty,  diverting,  and  highly  interest- 
ing nation.* 

"  *  lufinimmt  oNitte ! '  screamed 
Tremfilin,  breaking  from  the  doctor, 
making  a  low  bow,  and  thrice  re|)cat- 
ing  tlie  words,  ^  How  said  you  ? 
Di- vert-  ing  I  Injiniment  oMitj^,  Man  - 
sieur  le  Docteur!  Your  German  mo- 
desty inspires  you  with  charming 
complimeutj}.* 

** '  No  compliment*  Monsieur  Tremp- 
lin,* replied  Keif:  ^  merely  my  honest 
opinion.* 

^'  The  Frenchman  cast  an  epigram - 
matical  side-glunce  at  the  doctor, 
buttoned  bis  coat  to  the  chin,  as  if 
arming  himself  for  an  im|H)rtant  deci- 
sion, and  exclaimed  in  a  loud  voice : 
^Ton  are*— (A  long  pause  eosoed, 
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daring  which  all  present  rose  in  con- 
fnslon  from  their  seats.)  '  Yon  are 
totally  nnacqnainted  with  Paris  I  * 

'' '  And  what  then  ? '  said  Dc  Keif. 

'^  *  That  is  enough,  I  need  to  know 
no  more.  Enfin  .  .  .'  And  with  a 
shmg  of  the  shoulders  in  which  the 
doctor  should  have  beheld  his  moral 
annihilation,  Mr  Tremplin  turned  his 
back  npon  his  opponent." 

Some  minutes  elapsed  before  the 
agitation  caused  by  this  little  scene 
completely  subsided.  In  the  embra- 
sure of  a  window,  the  lady  of  the  house 
poured  balm  into  poor  Tremplin^s 
wounds;  Keif  paced  the  room,  his 
complexion  green  and  yellow,  visibly 
struggling  with  the  consciousness  that 
he  had  been  too  hard  npon  the  poor 
little  Frenchman — rather  rudely  vehe- 
ment and  sarcnstic;  Sir  John  alone 
remained  at  table,  balancing  a  silver 
dessert-knife,  and  making  a  small 
speech,  to  which  nobody  listened,  in 
praise  of  the  admirable  parliamentary 
order  observed  at  English  public  din- 
ners. "  '  There,  when  did  it  occur  to 
anybody,  before  the  removal  of  the 
cloth,  to  speak  on  more  serions  sub- 
jects than  the  domestic  virtues  of 
turtle  and  turbot,  the  tenderness  of 
the  lamb  and  venison,  the  age  and 
excellence  of  the  wines,  and  the  qua- 
lities of  all  those  good  things  of  the 
earth  which  are  so  exquisitely  adapted 
to  promote  the  harmonious  intercourse 
of  Whigs  and  Tories,  High  Church- 
men and  Dissenters,  landlords  and 
cotton  lords?  There  is  the  great 
point.  That  is  what  foreigners  will 
not  learn.  Thoy  do  nothing  at  the 
right  time  and  nothing  thoroughly, 
therefore  do  they  eat  gall  and  brew 
poison.' "  There  may  be  more  than 
one  grain  of  truth  in  the  baronet's 
words,  Mr  Schlesinger  opines,  but  he 
does  not  stay  to  discuss  the  subject. 
It  was  written  that  the  evening  should 
be  one  of  scrutiny  and  controversy. 
The  feud  between  Keif  and  Tremplin 
having  been  easily  put  an  end  to  by 
Sir  John's  good-hnmomrcMl  interven- 
tion, the  conversation  again  became 
general.  The  doctor  most  go  ont  at 
nine  o'clock,  he  said ;  he  had  pro- 
mised to  accompany  Frolick  to  the 
theatre,  and  in  a  stroll  through  the 
theatrical  district  of  London.  This 
brought  up  Tremplin — not,  indeed,  to 
renew  wordy  combat  with  the  formid- 


able antagonist  by  whom  he  had  been 
so  recently  worsted,  but  to  express 
his  astonishment  that  anybody  could 
go  to  a  London  theatre  in  the  dead 
season.  He  had  always  understood 
that  the  only  theatres  to  which  comme-' 
il'faut  people  went  in  London  were 
the  Italian  operas  and  the  miniature 
French  playhouse  in  St  Jameses,  and 
these  were  then  closed.  It  was  true 
that  the  queen  annually  hononred  the 
obscure  English  theatres  with  a  few 
visits,  but  that  was  merely  out  of  com- 
plaisance to  English  prejudices.  The 
ladies  protested  against  this  deprecia- 
tion of  the  EnglUh  drama;  but  the 
Parisian,  who  had  quite  forgotten  his 
late  indignation  and  discomfiture,  did 
but  smile  and  politely  persist — devel- 
oping his  notions  on  an  infinite  variety 
of  subjects  with  that  easy,  urbane, 
superficial  dogmatism  which  charac- 
terises the  very  numerous  class  of 
Frenchmen  who  combine  unbounded 
admiration  of  their  own  nation  and 
country  with  sli^t  esteem  for,  and 
considerable  ignorance  of,  all  others. 

*' '  Mesdames  I '  he  exclaimed,  '  yon 
have  no  idea  of  all  that  you  forego  by 
living  in  London.  It  is  well  for  yon 
that  you  have  never  been  in  Pari&  or 
yon  would  feel  like  Eve  when  banished 
from  Paradise,  to  which  she  would  so 
gladly  have  returned  for  a  chat  with 
the  seductive  serpent.  Pardieu^  Pi^ 
ris  t  There,  everyday  life  is  an  en- 
chanting drama ;  every  drawing-room 
is  a  stage;  every  chamber  has  its 
wings ;  and  every  one,  from  the  por- 
ter to  the  dnke,  has  perfectly  learned 
bis  part.  The  theatres  that  open  at 
night  do  but  display  and  illuminate, 
with  a  magical  light,  the  day*s  co- 
medy. Your  worthy  English  people 
can  neither  act  nor  jndge  of  acting. 
An  English  actor  is  a  creature  as 
much  out  of  nature  as  a  Parisian 
quaker.  Where  do  you  find  most 
passion  for  the  art — here  or  with  ns? 
Paris  has  hardly  half  so  many  inha- 
bitants as  London,  but  has  many 
more  theatres,  and  they  are  always 
as  full  as  yonr  churches.  The  poorest 
artisan  cannot  exist  without  sunning 
himself  in  the  radiance  of  the  stage ; 
and  will  live  for  two  days  of  the  week 
on  bread  and  milk,  in  order  to  save  a 
few  sous  for  the  VariSUs  or  the  2^f»- 
ambmks  on  Snnday  evening.  Show 
me  the  EngUahman  who  will  sft 
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a  mouthful  of  bis  bloody  roast-beef 
for  the  sake  of  a  refined  enjoyment. 
No,  no; — ^yon  weave  and  spin,  and 
steam  and  hammer,  and  eat  and  drink, 
with  God  knows  how  many  horses' 
power;  but  as  to  enjoying  life,  you 
do  not  understand  it.  Am  I  right, 
Madame?''' 

The  ladies  looked  at  each  other, 
but  were  not  ready  with  an  answer. 
Sir  John  shook  his  head  as  he  sat  in 
his  arm-chair,  and  remarked  that 
there  were  good  grounds  for  the  dif- 
ference.   The  Frenchman  would  not 
admit  their  goodness,  and  launched 
into  an  energetic  diatribe  against  the 
strictness  of  London  Sabbath-observ- 
ance.   We  take  it  for  granted  that, 
even  if  the  personages  introduced  into 
Mr  Schlesinger*s  book  are  not  imagi- 
nary, the  conversations  he  gives  are 
chiefly  of  his  own  composition,  in- 
tended to  display  the  different  sides 
of  the  various  questions  discussed; 
and  that  a  juste  milieu  between  the 
rather  extreme  views  expressed  by 
Keif  and  Tremplin,  and  occasionally 
by  Sir  John,  may  be  adopted  with 
tolerable  certainty  as  the  measure  of 
the  author's  own  opinions.    Of  this 
last  point  we  feel   the  more   con- 
vinced, by  the  moderate  and  sensi- 
ble manner  in  which  Mr  Schlesinger 
expresses  himself  when  speaking  in 
his  own  person.    His  delineation  of 
the  representatives  of  England,  Grer- 
many,  and  France,  and  the  manner 
in  which  he  puts  them  through  their 
parts,  is  really  very  spirited  and  cle- 
ver.    Without,    of  course,   in   the 
slightest    degree    coinciding   in    the 
levity  and  irreverence  of  the  profane 
Parisian,  we  will  give  a  further  spe- 
cimen of  his  views  and  notions  con- 
cerning this  country,  its  condition  and 
institutions;  views  and  notions  which, 
allowing  for  the  tinge  (only  a  slight 
one)  of  humorous  caricature  thrown 
in  by  Mr  Schlesinger,  are,  in  our  firm 
belief— we  might  almost  say,  to  our 
certain  knowledge — those  of  a  great 
number  of  Monsieur  Tremplin's  fel- 
low-citizens.   Having  taken  up  the 
ball  of  conversation,  the  Frenchman 
ran  on  with  it  at  a  canter,  curvetting 
and  kicking  up  his  heels  with  huge 
self-satisfaction,  and  highly  pleased 
at  having  an  opportunity  of  showing 
hi        f  at  once  patriotic,  eloquent, 
(gallant.    He  proceeded  to  ex- 


plain the  causes  of  the  decline  of  the 
British  drama. 

"  In  the  first  place,"  he  said,  "  the 
performance  of  a  play  would  desecrate 
the  Sunday  evening.     The  Sabbath 
must  be  ended  as  wearisomely  as  it 
is  begun.    If  one  speaks  of  this  to  an 
Engl^hman,  he  pulls  a  long  face,  and 
talks  about  the  morality  of  the  lower 
orders.      How    moral    the    English 
lower  orders  are  I     One  sees   that 
every  Monday,  when    the  drunken 
cases  are  brought  up  at  the  police 
offices.     One  man  has  bitten  off  a 
constable's  nose  by  way  of  a  joke; 
another  has  knocked  down  his  wife 
and  danced  upon  her  body ;  a  third 
has  cut  open  his  better-halfs  head 
with  the  poker.     All  morality  and 
liquor ;  but,  thank  heaven,  they  have 
not  been  to  the  theatre — any  more 
than  to  church.    Don't  tell  me,  be- 
cause you  have  more  churches  than 
there  are  days  in  the  calendar,  that 
your  poor  people  go  to  them ;  there 
is  no  room  for  them.    Your  churches 
are  for  respectable  citizens,  with  cash 
jingling  in  their  pockets.    Then  again^ 
there  are  thousands  of  quakers,  me- 
thodists,  and  other  fanatics,  who  con- 
sider it  a  deadly  sin  to  visit  a  theatre 
even  upon  working  days.    And  fiual- 
ly,  you  are  all  such  smoky  fireside 
people — so  given    to  stick  in  your 
shells  like  snails — that  it  is  a  punish- 
ment to  you  to  have  to  creep  out  of 
your  houses ;  or  else  you  have  such 
a  silly  passion  for  green  grass,  that 
you  go  and  live  at  the  end  of  the 
world,  where  you  need  a  carriage  to 
bring  you  home  from  the  theatre  by 
daybreak.     These  terrible  distances 
min  the  pocket,  and  cramp  civilisa- 
tion.  Your  much-  be-praised  English- 
men, doctor,  have  not  got  a  monopoly 
of  wisdom.   But  I  pity  them  not.    It 
is  for  the  poor  daughters  of  Albion 
that  I  feel  sorry.    Upon  my  honour, 
ladles,  I  should  not  grieve  if  Napo- 
leon's  glorious    dream  were   to   be 
realised.    Ha,  ha  I    That  would  be  a 
life  I    Fancy  our  grande  arm^e  leaping 
one  day  upon    the  British    shores. 
Before  the  sun  is  up  the  braves  are  in 
the  city,  say  bonjour^  conquer,  and  are 
forthwith  conquered — by  the  charms 
of  the  fair -haired  Anglo  -  Saxony. 
Oor  soldiers  ask  nothing  in  the  way 
of  acknowledgment.  Keep  your  bank, 
your  religion,  and  your  lord  mayor. 
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The  sole  glory  desired  by  France  is, 
to  annihilate  the  dragon  of  English 
tnnui.     Hand  in  hand  with  the  fair 
sex,  the  invincible  army  achieves  that 
feat.     On  the  first  evening  there  is  a 
great  fraternity-ball  at  Yauxhall ;  the 
next  morning  appears  a  manifesto  in 
the  name  of  the  liberating  army,  by 
which  the  erection  of  at  least  one 
French  vaudeville  theatre  in  every 
parish  is  decreed,  as  the  sole  reward 
of  the  victors;  and  in  a  few  years, 
when   these    new  institutions    have 
taken  firm  root  in  the  hearts  of  the 
English  people,  the  heroic  army  re- 
toms  to  sunny  France,  promising  to 
come  back  should  you  relapse  into 
your  puritanical  hypochondria.    The 
daughters  of  Albion  stand  upon  their 
chalky  cliffs,  and  wring  their  white 
hands  in  grief  at  their  deliverers^  de- 
parture.    What  say  you  to  this  pic- 
ture?   Is  it  not  chivalrous?    Is  it 
not  replete  with  the  most  affecting 
disinterestedness  ?    And  do  you  doubt 
that  it  dwells  in  the  hearts  of  thou- 
sands of  Frenchmen  ?  " 

If  Monsieur  Tremplin  here  paused, 
it  was  for  breath  rather  than  for  a 
reply.     Certainly  it  was  not  for  want 
of  matter,  for  he  quickly  resumed 
his  satirical  commentary  on  English 
usages,  rattling  off  a  string  of  libels 
on  the  dress  and  carriage  of  English- 
women, on  English  musical  taste,  &c. 
<!v:c.— the  whole  for  the  special  bene- 
iit  of  Keif,  whom  he  had  got  into  a 
corner,   the  ladies   being  now  busy 
tea-making.     In  the  heap  of  flippancy 
and  exaggeration,  a  few  sparkles  of 
sense  and  truth  are  discernible ;  not 
all  the  Frenchman's  arrows  fly  wide 
of  the  mark.     lie  laughs  pitilessly  at 
the  medley  of  colours  frequently  seen 
in   ladies'  dresses  in  England;  talks 
of  '*  a  scarlet  shawl  over  an  applo- 
grecn  gown  with  yellow  flounces,  and 
a  cavalry  hat  with  ostrich  feathers" 
(the  judicious  assortment  of  colours 
is  one  of  the  great  studies  and  occn- 
pations  of  a  Parisian  woman's  life), 
and  is  altogether  abominably  disre- 
spectful and  scandalous  in  his  remarks 
upon  the  fair  sex  of  Great  Britain, 
although  he  speaks  in  raptures  of  the 
beauty  of  "  the  raw  material " — the 
beautiful  hair,  form,  complexion,  and 
so  forth.     Presently  he  gets  upon  the 
opeta,  and   the  dress  exacted  as  a 
condition    of   admission.      *^  Dress- 
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coats  and  black  trousers — why  not 
powder  and  bag  wigs  ?    It  is  written 
in  the  Mornbiy  Post  that  seven  deli- 
cate ladies,  in  the  first  row  of  boxes, 
once  fell  into  picturesque  fainting  fits, 
because  a  foreigner  with  a  coloured 
neckcloth  had  smuggled  himself  into 
the  pit.    Be  it  observed  that  he  had 
paid  his  bright  Victorias  at  the  door 
like  anybody  else.     Dress -coat  is 
indispensable — black  trousers  ditto ; 
but  coat  and  trousers  may  be  old, 
dirty,  threadbare.    It  strikes  one  as 
strange,  that,  besides  paying  his  mo- 
ney, be  is  to  be  tutored  by  the  ser- 
vants at  a  theatre-door."    Keif,  list- 
ening with  smiling  indulgence  to  the 
petulant  Frenchman,  occasionally  pre- 
sumes to  differ  from  him,  or  at  least 
to  modify  his  strictures  on  English 
tastes  and  usages.    ^^  One  meets  with 
very  good  musical  connoisseurs   in 
this  country,"  says  the  doctor ;  ^^  but 
I  confess  that   the  British  public's 
digestive  powers,  in  respect  of  music, 
often  astonish  me.     John  Bull  sits 
out  two  symphonies  by  Beethoven, 
an  overture  of  Weber's,  a  couple  of 
fugues  by  Bach,  half- a- score  of  Men- 
delssohn's  songs,  and   half-a-dozen 
other  airs  and  variations,  and  goes 
home  and  sleeps  like  a  marmot.    At 
the  theatre  he  will  take  in  a  tragedy 
by  Shakespeare,  a  three-act  comedy 
from  the  French,  a  ballet,  and  a  sub- 
stantial London  farce.    All  that  does 
not  spoil  his  stomach."     Tremplin 
was  delighted  to  find  the  doctor  fall- 
ing into  his  line.     '^  Yes,"  he  said, 
^^  nothing  satisfies  these  people  but 
quantity.      The  Englishman  throws 
down  his  piece  of  gold  and  asks  for  a 
hundredweight  of  music" — and  he 
urged  the  doctor  to  go  to  Paris.    Sir 
John  was  the  best  creature  in  the 
world,  but  he  was  an  original — an 
oddity.    The  doctor,  upon  the  other 
hand,  was  a  man  of  sense  and  obser- 
vation ;  and  before  he  had  worn  out 
a  couple  of  pair  of  shoe- soles  upon 
the  asphalt  of  the  boulevards,  his  eyes 
would  be  opened. 

"  Pardieu !  Paris  1 "  cried  the  little 
man,  getting  very  excited.  **  The 
whole  civilised  world  dresses  itself  out 
in  the  cast-off  clothes  of  Paris.  W^hat 
has  Paris  not?  Do  you  wish  reli- 
gion ?  There  are  Lacordaire,  Lamen- 
nais,  and  the  Univers,  Religion  of 
all  sorts.    Are  you  a  lover  of  philo- 
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sophy?  Go  to  Proadhon.  For  my 
part,  to  speak  candidly,  I  care  neither 
for  philosophy  nor  religion ;  both  are 
mauvais  genre^  and  I  should  not  mind 
if  M.  Proudhon  were  hang ;  but  that 
does  not  prevent  me,  as  a  Frenchman, 
from  being  proad  of  him.  In  a  word, 
you  will  convince  yourself  that  the 
whole  world  beside  is  but  a  bad  imi- 
tation of  Paris.  There  you  find  hea- 
ven and  the  other  place,  order  and 
freedom,  the  romance  of  orgies  and 
the  solitude  of  the  cloister,  all  com- 
bined in  the  most  beautiful  harmony 
— in  the  most  magnificent  and  elegant 
form.  Of  one  thing  especially  " — and 
Tremplin  laid  his  hand,  with  the  ear- 
nestness of  an  apostle,  upon  the  shoul- 
der of  the  astounded  Keif — "  be  well 
assured,  and  that  is,  that  nowhere 
but  in  Paris  can  you  learn  to  speak 
French.  Impossible.  You  never 
catch  the  accent.  England's  climate 
is  the  most  dangerous  of  all  for  the 
pronunciation.  I,  an  old  Parisian, 
still  am  sensible  of  the  pestilential 
influence  the  jargon  here  spoken  has 
upon  my  tongue ;  and  whenever  I  re- 
turn to  Paris  from  London,  I  feel 
ashamed  before  my  own  porter." 

The  hour  was  come  for  Keif  to  bend 
his  steps  theatrewards.  Sir  John 
escorted  him  to  the  door,  and  apolo- 
gised, by  the  way,  for  the  provocation 
Tremplin  had  given  him  at  dinner. 
It  was  some  slighting  remark  about 
Germans — an  intimated  opinion  that 
they  would  never  be  accessory  to  the 
combustion  of  the  Thames— that  had 
first  roused  the  ire  of  Keif,  and  pro- 
voked his  tremendous  denunciation 
of  Frenchmen  as  all  that  is  frivolous, 
unstable,  and  contemptible. 

*' '  What  can  you  expect  from  a 
Frenchman?'  said  Sir  John.  *He 
is  a  harmless  soul,  but  a  great  oddity; 
one  might  make  money  by  exhibiting 
him  in  Piccadilly.  When  I  first  knew 
him  I  took  some  trouble  with  him, 
and  tried  to  give  him  an  idea  of  what 
England  is ;  but,  as  the  proverb  says, 
you  cannot  argue  a  dog's  hind- leg 
straight.  You  will  never  catch  me 
arguing  with  him  again.* " 

Keif  went  his  way,  chnckling  at 
the  notion  of  this  precious  pair  of 
mortals  taxing  each  other  with  oddity, 
and  totally  unconscious  that  he  him- 
self was  as  great  an  oddity  as  either 
of  them.  It  was  long  after  midnight 
when  he  returned  home.    Everybody 


was  gone  to  bed,  the  servant  told 
him,  except  Sir  John  and  Monsieiir. 
He  found  them  at  their  ohamber- 
doors;  with  candles,  bomt  low,  in 
their  hands.  The  baronet  had  for- 
gotten his  resolution ; — he  was  trying 
to  argue  the  dog's  hind-leg  straiglit. 
The  pair  were  in  the  heat  and  fenronr 
of  a  discussion,  which  had  evidently 
been  of  long  duration.  Shakspeare 
and  Frenchwomen  were  its  rather 
strangely  assorted  subjects.  The 
doctor  caught  a  few  sentences  as  he 
passed,  wished  the  disputants  good 
night,  and  turned  into  bed.  Fo&y  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  elapsed  before  thejr 
evacuated  the  lobby  to  follow  his 
example.    Keif  laughed  to  himself. 

"  *  So,'  he  said,  ^  in  Monsieor 
Tremplin's  eyes,  Shakespeare  is  defi- 
cient in  power ;  and  Sir  John  denies 
that  Frenchwomen  are  graceful  I  Was 
there  ever  such  a  pair  of  originals  ?  ' 
And  so  saying,  the  third  original  went 
to  sleep." 

We  need  hardly  say  that  the  ram- 
ble of  Dr  Keif  (by  whom  we  snspect 
Mr  Schlesinger  himself  is  meant) 
through  the  theatrical  purlieus,  fur- 
nished abundant  materials  for  a  chap- 
ter. It  was  Saturday — the  very  night 
to  see  the  Drury  district  in  its  glory ; 
for  wages  had  been  paid,  and  after 
twelve  no  liquor  would  be  sold;  so 
the  fortunate  recipients  of  cash  were 
making  the  most  of  the  short  night. 
This  chapter,  like  some  others  in  the 
book,  shows  such  a  thorough  familiar- 
ity with,  and  correct  perception  of, 
London  low  life — ^is  so  totally  differ- 
ent, in  short,  from  the  blundering 
and  exaggerated  pictures  one  usually 
meets  with  in  accounts  of  London  by 
foreigners — that  we  are  more  than 
once  tempted,  whilst  reading  it,  to 
suspect  the  writer  of  unacknowledged 
obligations  to  English  authors.  Bat 
Mr  Schlesinger  has,  we  have  no  doubt, 
been  long  resident  in  England,  and 
as  he,  moreover,  in  one  or  two  in- 
stances, indicates  by  a  note  his  ap- 
propriation of  English  materials,  we 
dismiss  from  our  mind  the  idea  of 
nnconfessed  plagiarism.  Since  we 
do  so,  we  must  not  refuse  him  the 
praise  to  which  his  faithful  and  strik- 
ing sketches  fairly  entitle  him.  With 
him  and  FroUck,  we  turn  out  of  the 
Strand,  through  a  narrow  court,  thto 
Dmnr  Lane. 

^^jn  the  shops  whkli  oecnpy  the 
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groand  floor  of  almost  all  the  hoases, 
are  exposed  for  sale,  at  low  prices, 
i^abby  female  apparel,  coarse  eat- 
^les,  low  literature  with  horrible 
illustrations,  strong  shoes,  old  clothes^ 
abominable  cigars,  cold  and  hot  meat. 
Bat  the  most  prominent  feature  la 
the  whole  of  Drury  Lane  is  the  gin 
palace,  whose  favourite  station  is  at 
comers,  where  the  lane  is  intersected 
by  cross  streets.  The  gin  palace  con- 
trasts with  the  adjacent  buildings 
pretty  much  as  does  a  Catholic  church 
with  the  cottages  of  a  Slavonian  vil- 
lage. From  afar  it  looms  like  a  light- 
house to  the  thirsty  working  man ; 
for  it  is  sumptuous  with  plate  glass 
and  gilt  cornices,  and  dazzling  with 
a  hundred  many  -  coloured  inscrip- 
tions. Here,  in  the  window,  is  the 
portrait  of  a  giant  from  Norfolk,  who 
is  employed  in  the  house  to  draw 
liquor  and  customers;  yonder,  in 
green  letters  upon  the  pane,  we  read 
— *  The  Only  Genuine  Brandy  in  Lon- 
don ; '  or,  in  red  letters — '  Here  is 
sold  the  celebrated  strengthening 
wholesome  Gin,  recommended  by  all 
the  doctors ' — *  Cream  Gin  * — *  Honey 
Gin  * — '  Genuine  Porter' — '  Rum  that 
would  knock  down  the  Devil,*  &c. 
<S^.  Often  the  varnished  door-posts 
are  painted  from  top  to  bottom  with 
suchlike  spirited  announcements.  It 
is  to  bo  remarked,  that  even  those 
gin  shops  which  externally  are  the 
most  brilliant,  within  are  utterly  com- 
fortless. The  landlord  intrenches 
himself  behind  the  bar,  as  in  a  fortress 
where  his  customers  must  not  enter. 
The  walls  in  this  sanctuary  are  co- 
vered with  a  whole  library  of  large 
and  small  casks,  painted  of  various 
colours.  The  place  thus  partitioned 
ofl*  is  sometimes  a  picture  of  clean- 
liness and  comfort,  and  within  it  an 
arm-chair  invites  to  repose;  but  in 
front  of  the  bar,  for  the  customers, 
there  is  nothing  but  a  narrow  dirty 
standing  place,  rendered  yet  more 
disagreeable  by  the  continual  opening 
and  shutting  of  the  doors,  and  where 
the  only  seat,  if  there  be  one  at  ail, 
is  afforded  by  an  empty  cask  io  a  cor- 
ner. Nevertheless  the  palace  re- 
ceives a  constant  succession  of  worthy 
guests,  who,  standing,  reeling,  crouch- 
ing or  lying,  muttering,  groaning  or 
carsing,  drink  and — forget. 

^^  On  sober  working-days,  and  in 
tolerable  weather,   there  Is  nothing 


remarkable,  to  the  aninitlited,  in  the 
appearance  of  Drury  Lane.  Many  a 
little  Grerman  capital  is  worse  lighted, 
and  not  so  well  paved.  Misery  is  less 
plainly  legible  upon  the  physiognomv' 
of  this  district  than  upon  that  of  Spu- 
talfields,  St  Giles's,  Saffron  Hill,  and 
other  wretched  comers  of  London. 
But  at  certain  times  it  oozes,  like  Mis- 
sissippi slime,  out  of  every  pore.  0^ 
Saturday  evenings,  after  working- 
hours,  on  the  evening  of  holiday- 
Monday,  and  after  church  on  Sunday, 
Drary  Lane  is  seen  in  its  glory.  On 
the  other  hand,  Snnday  morning  \sl 
Drury  Lane  is  enough  to  give  the 
most  cheerful  person  the  spleen.  For 
the  poorer  classes  of  lalMurers  the 
Lord*s  day  is  a  day  of  penance,  with- 
out church  to  go  to  or  walk  to  take. 
The  well-dressed  throngs  that  fill 
parks  and  churches  scare  smock-frock 
and  fustian-jacket  into  the  beer-shops. 
For  the  English  proletarian  is  asham- 
ed of  his  rags,  and  Jcnows  not  how  to 
drape  himself  with  them  picturesquely, 
like  the  Spanish  or  Italian  lazzarone, 
who  holds  beggary  to  be  an  honourable 
calling.  In  the  deepest  misery,  tiie 
Englishman  has  still  pride  enongh  to 
shun  the  society  of  those  even  £df  a 
grade  superior  to  himself,  and  to  con- 
fine himself  to  that  of  his  eqnals, 
amongst  whom  he  may  freely  raise 
his  head.  And  then  church  and  park 
have  no  charm  for  him.  His  legs  are 
too  weary  for  a  walk  into  the  country; 
boat,  omnibus,  and  railway,  are  too 
dear.  His  church,  his  park,  his  club, 
his  theatre,  his  refuge  from  the  exha- 
lations of  the  sewers  above  which  he 
dwells  and  sleeps,  are  the  gin-palace." 
This  is  a  gloomy,  but  we  fear,  to  a 
certain  extent,  too  trae  a  picture.  In 
every  large  city,  and  particularly  in 
such  an  overgrown  one  as  London,  a 
certain  amount  of  misery  of  the  kind 
above  depicted  must  exist ;  there  most 
be  a  certain  number  of  human  beings 
living  in  a  state  of  almost  total  de- 
privation of  those  blessings  which 
Grod  intended  all  his  creatures  to 
share— of  a  pure  air,  of  the  sight  of 
fields  and  flowers,  of  opportunities  to 
praise  His  dame  in  the  society  of  their 
fellow-men.  But  we  are  pret^  snre 
Mr  Schlesinser  has  lived  long  enongh 
in  England  to  disoero,  and  ha* 
oaadonr  enough  to  admit,  that  in 
coantry  in  the  world  are  h 
roni,  energetic,  and  nnoe; 
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made  by  the  more  fortnuate  classes 
for  the  moral  and  physical  betterment 
of  the  unfortunates  whose  degraded 
condition  he  graphically  and  truly  de- 
scribes. That  which  in  most  Euro- 
pean countries  is  left  almost  entirely 
to  the  charge  of  government,  and 
which  is  consequently  often  left  un- 
done, or  at  best  half-done,  is  effected 
in  England  by  the  cordial  co-operation 
of  the  government  and  the  nation, 
aided  by  a  press  which  must  in  justice 
be  admitted  to  be  ever  ready  to  give 
publicity  to  social  grievances,  to  the 
sufferings  of  particular  classes,  and  to 
practical  suggestions  for  their  allevia- 
tion or  remedy.  Fortunate  inhabit- 
ants of  a  favoured  land,  we  must  not 
allow  the  difference  just  pointed  out 
to  inflate  our  national  vanity  over- 
much. In  no  country  is  there  so  much 
private  wealth  as  in  England,  and 
thus,  when  we  seem  to  give  much,  we 
may  be  giving  not  more  than  others 
whose  means  are  less,  but  their  will 
as  good.  Then  there  is,  undeniably, 
another,  and  we  should  perhaps  say 
a  selfish,  motive  for  the  energetic, 
efficient,  and  liberal  manner  in  which 
the  opulent  and  well-to-do  classes  of 
Englishmen  take  up  and  prosecute 
schemes  for  the  amelioration  of  their 
poorer  countrymen.  An  observant 
people,  shrewd  in  deduction,  and  set- 
ting common-sense  above  every  other 
mental  quality,  we  take  warning  by 
our  neighbours.  And  we  feel  that  the 
best  safeguard  for  institutions  we  all 
revere  and  cherish — the  best  security 
against  sedition  and  revolution,  and 
against  the  propagation,  by  designing 
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crat  who  promises  him  a  big  loaf,  is 
ready  enough  to  ^^  descend  into  the 
street,"  tear  up  the  pavement,  build  a 
barricade,  and  shoot  his  brother  from 
behind  it.  Contrast  this  with  the 
fortitude  and  long-suffering  of  the 
poor  gin -and -beer- drinking  people 
whom  Mr  Schlesinger  qualifies  (and 
the  terms,  perhaps,  may  not  be  justly 
gainsaid)  as  besotted  and  obtuse  of 
sense.  Grant  that  they  be  so ;  they 
yet  have  qualities  which  constitute 
them  valuable  citizens  of  a  free  coun- 
try. They  will  toil,  when  work  is  to 
be  had ;  they  have  an  innate  respect 
for  law  and  order,  and  a  manly  pride 
which  makes  them  shun  a  workhouse 
coat  as  an  abject  livery  ;  they  loathe 
the  mendicancy  in  which  the  southern 
lazzaroue  luxuriates;  they  are  not 
insensible  to  the  benevolent  efforts 
constantly  making  in  their  behalf; 
and  they  take  little  heed  of  the  dema- 
gogue's artful  incitements. 

**  There  is  hardly  any  people," 
muses  Mr  Schlesinger,  in  a  very  diffe- 
rent part  of  his  book  and  of  London, 
(when  strolling  at  the  Hyde  Park  end 
of  Piccadilly),  *'  that  loves  a  green 
tree  and  an  open  lawn  so  heartily  as 
the  English.  They  have  not  less  re- 
verence for  the  noble  trees  in  their 
parks  than  had  the  Druids  for  the 
sacred  oaks  in  their  consecrated 
groves ;  and  it  does  one's  heart  good 
to  see  that  the  struggle  with  Na- 
ture, the  striving  to  apply  her  powers 
to  wool-carding  and  spindle- turning, 
does  not  destroy  the  feeling  for  those 
of  her  beauties  which  cannot  be  con- 
verted into  capital  and  interest.    The 


knaves  and  misguided  enthusiasts,  of    English  nation  refute,  in  their  own 


that  jacobinism  whose  manoeuvres  and 
excesses  have  proved  so  fatal  in  other 
lands — is  a  generous  and  humane  con- 
sideration of  the  wants  and  sufferings 
of  the  poorer  classes,  and  an  earnest 
endeavour  to  elevate  their  condition. 
And  let  us  acknowledge,  with  thank- 
fulness, that  we  have  good  stuff  to 
work  upon  ;  that  if  the  higher  classes 
show  themselves  prompt  in  sacrifices, 
a  praiseworthy  patience  is  displayed 
by  those  they  strive  to  succour.  The 
Parisian  artisan  or  day-labourer,  al- 
though probably  less  of  a  belly  god 
than  the  Londoner  of  the  same  class, 
quickly  gets  irate  when  he  finds  bread 
dear  and  commons  short ;  and,  upon 
the  first  suggestion  from  any  demo- 


persons,  the  oft-repeated  lie  that 
'  excessive'  cultivation  (civilisation) 
estranges  men  from  their  primitive 
childish  feelings.  In  England,  more 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world, 
are  fire  and  water,  earth  and  air, 
made  use  of  as  bread-winners ;  in 
Eu gland,  the  ploughed  field  is  fattened 
with  manure  gathered  on  barren  reefs 
thousands  of  miles  distant ;  in  Eng- 
land, natnre  is  forced  to  produce  the 
enormous  water-lilies  of  the  tropics, 
and  to  ripen  fruits  of  unnatural  size  ; 
in  England,  one  eats  grapes  from 
Oporto,  oranges  from  Malta,  peaches 
from  Provence,  pine  apples  from  Ja- 
maica, bananas  from  St  Domingo,  and 
nuts  from  Brazil.     That  which  the 
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native  soil  produces  only  upon  com- 
pulsion, and  at  great  cost,  is  borrowed 
from  other  zones,  but  not  on  that  ac- 
count are  his  native  trees  and  mea- 
dows, woods  and  shrubberies,  less 
dear  to  the  Englishman.'' 

Mr  Scblesinger  will  not  doubt  that 
this  love  of  rural  scenes  and  nature's 
beauties,  which  he  so  happily  and 
gracefully  discriminates  and  defines,  is 
common  to  all  classes  of  EDglishmen. 
We  believe  that  it  is,  and  we  recog- 
nise in  it  a  propitious  sign.  The  poor 
people  he  has  seen,  during  his  Sab- 
bath rambles  in  London's  '^  back- 
slums,"  losing  sight  of  the  blessed 
sunshine,  and  immuring  themselves  in 
a  tap-room  or  gin-palace,  would  per- 
haps, but  for  their  ragged  garments, 
weary,  limbs,  and  scantily  furnished 
pockets,  have  preferred,  like  their  bet- 
ters, a  country  ramble,  to  the  cheap 
and  deleterious  excitement  provided 
for  them  by  Booth  and  Barclay.  But 
we  feel  that  we  are  arguing  without 
an  opponent.  We  can  only  trust,  and 
we  do  so  trust,  seriously  and  gladly, 
that  the  day  will  never  come  when 
the  consciousness  that  the  attainment 
of  perfection  is  impossible  will  deter 
English  legislators  and  philanthropists 
from  devoting  their  utmost  energies 
and  abilities  to  the  improvement  of 
the  meanest  and  most  depraved  classes 
of  their  fellow-countrymen. 

The  conviction  that  Shakespeare  is 
better  known,  better  understood,  and, 
above  all,  better  acted  in  Germany  than 
in  England,  is  very  prevalent  in  the 
former  country,  where  wo  have  often 
heard  it  boldly  put  forward  and  sus- 
tained. When  in  Shakespeare's  native 
land,  Germans  may  possibly  be  more 
modest  in  their  pretensions;  and  yet 
we  must  not  be  too  confident  of  that, 
when  we  see  a  German  company  se- 
lecting Shakespeare's  plays  for  per- 
formance before  a  refined  and  critical 
London  audience.  The  recent  per- 
formances of  Emil  Devrient  and  his 
companions,  give  especial  interest  to 
some  theatrical  criticisms  put  forth  by 
Dr  Keif  for  the  benefit  of  his  friend 
Frolick,  seated  by  his  side  in  the  pit 
of  the  Olympic  Theatre.  He  is  of 
opinion  that  Englisli  actors,  when  ren- 
dering Shakespeare's  characters,  cling 
too  tenaciously  to  tradition,  and  aim 
too  little  at  originality.  After  a  visit 
to  a  penny  theatre,  of  the  proceedings 


at  which  he  gives  a  most  laughable 
account,  he  returns,  at  some  length,  to 
the  subject  of  the  English  stage,  and 
highly  praises  certain  English  comic 
actors  as  excellent,  and  superior  to 
any  of  the  same  class  in  Germany. 
"  I  know  nothing  better;"  he  says, 
"  than  Matthews  at  the  Lyceum,  and 
Mrs  Eeeley.  There  you  have  natural 
freshness,  vigour,  ease,  and  finesse,  all 
combined  in  right  proportions.  There 
is  less  heartiness  about  our  German 
comic  performances ;  they  always  re- 
mind me  of  the  strained  vivacity  of  a 
bookworm  in  a  drawing-room;  now 
the  author,  then  his  interpreter,  is  too 
visibly  forced  in  his  condescension." 
What  follows  is  less  complimentary. 
''  When  I  for  the  first  time,  at  Sad- 
ler's Wells,  saw  Romeo  and  Juliet 
performed,  I  bit  my  lips  all  to  pieces. 
Juliet  looked  as  if  she  came  from  a 
ladies'  school  at  Brompton,  instead  of 
an  Italian  convent ;  the  ortbop^ical 
stays  and  backboard  were  unmistak- 
able :  as  to  Romeo,  I  would  unhesi- 
tatingly have  confided  to  him  the 
charge  of  an  express  train,  so  sober 
and  practical  was  his  air,  so  solid  and 
angular  each  one  of  his  movements. 
The  same  impression  was  made  upon 
me  by  Mercutio,  Tjbalt,  Lorenzo.  It 
was  not  that  they  displayed  too  little 
vocal  and  mimic  power ;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  was  because  they  gesticulated 
like  madmen,  and  ranged  up  and  down 
the  entire  gamut  of  human  tones,  from 
a  whistle  to  a  roar,  that  I  too  plainly 
saw  that  no  tragic  passion  was  in 
them.  The  same  company  afterwards 
delighted  me  in  comic  pieces."  In 
English  theatricals  Mr  Schlesinger's 
taste  is  strongly  for  the  humorous; 
the  broader  the  fai'ce  and  the  thicker 
the  jokes,  the  better  he  is  pleased.  A 
Christmas  pantomime,  with  its  prac- 
tical fun  and  methodical  folly,  delights 
him.  He  is  wonderstruck  and  en- 
chanted by  the  mischievous  agility  of 
clown,  and  the  only  drawback  to  his 
pleasm*e  is  the  inappropriate  introduc- 
tion of  a  ballet.  **  To  see  twenty  or 
thirty  Englishwomen,  of  full  grenadier 
stature,  perform  a  ballet-dance  ten 
minutes  in  length,  is  an  enjoyment 
from  which  one  does  but  slowly  re- 
cover. To  this  day  I  live  in  the  firm 
conviction  that  the  worthy  young  wo- 
men had  not  the  least  idea  that  they 
were  called  upon  for  an  artistical  per* 
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formance,  but  took  tbeir  long  legs  for 
mathematical  instruments,  with  which 
to  demonstrate  problems  relating  to 
right  angles,  the  hypothennse,  and  the 
squaring  of  the  circle.**  This  sarcasm 
eUcited  a  long  reply  from  Frolick,  who 
bad  once,  it  seems,  been  a  fideler 
hursch  in  Heidelberg,  who  knew  Ger- 
man well,  and  had  seen  Shakespeare 
acted  in  both  coantries.  In  some  re- 
spects he  preferred  the  German  per- 
formance of  Hamlet  and  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  but  Richard  HI.  and  Falstaff 
were  to  be  seen  best  in  England.  The 
decline  of  the  drama  in  this  country 
he  attributed  to  a  complication  of 
causes,  of  which  he  cited  two — the 
nation*s  preoccupation  with  matters 
more  practical  and  important,  and 
the  want  of  a  government  support. 
"  In  your  country,*'  he  said,  "  thirty 
courts  cherish,  foster,  and  patronise 
the  theatre ;  here,  every  theatre  is  a 
private  speculation.  When  the  Qoeeu 
has  taken  a  box  at  the  Princess's 
Theatre  and  another  at  Coven  t  Garden, 
she  has  done  all  that  is  expected  from 
her  Majesty  in  the  way  of  patronage 
of  the  drama.  Upon  the  same  boards 
upon  which  to-day  you  hear  the  swan- 
like notes  of  Desdemona,  you  to-mor- 
row may  behold  an  equestrian  troop 
or  a  party  of  Indian  jugglers.  If  you 
complain  of  such  desecration  of  the 
muse's  temple,  yon  arc  simply  laughed 
at.  Aubry's  dog,  which  so  excited 
the  holy  indignation  of  Schiller  and 
Groethe,  would  be  welcomed  at  any  of 
our  theatres,  so  long  as  he  filled  the 
house."  Without  going  the  length  of 
restricting  theatrical  performances  to 
what  is  termed  the  legitimate  drama, 
there  ought  to  be  a  limit  to  illegiti- 
macy, and  unquestionably  the  intro- 
duction upon  our  stage  of  tumblers, 
jugglers,  and  posture- masters,  circus- 
clowns,  rope- dancers,  and  wild  In- 
dians, has  powerfully  contributed  to 
lower  its  character,  and  to  wean  many 
lovers  of  the  drama  from  the  habi- 
tual frequenting  of  theatres.  But 
the  stage  in  England  has  not  the  im- 
portance and  weight  it  enjoys  in  some 
foreign  countries ;  notably  in  France, 
where  it  is  one  of  the  means  used  to 
distract  from  politics  the  attention  of 
the  restless  excitement-loving  people; 
where  ministers  of  state,  and  imperial 
majesty  itself,  condescend  to  interfere 
in  minute  dramatic  details,  and  to 


command  the  suppression  of  pieces 
whose  merits  they  deem  beneath  the 
dignity  of  the  theatre  at  which  they 
are  produced.  There,  it  is  worth  a 
government's  while  to  subsidise  the 
theatres;  in  England  such  an  item 
would  never  be  tolerated  in  a  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer's  budget.  Nor 
is  it  needed.  Public  demand  wHl 
always  create  as  large  a  supply  as  is 
really  required. 

Pleasantly  and  intelligently  criti- 
cising and  discoursing,  the  German 
doctor  and  his  companion  took  their 
way  again  through  Drury  Lane, 
witnessing  more  than  one  disgusting 
scene  of  drunkenness,  riot,  and  bru- 
tality. It  was  hard  upon  midnight : 
the  gin  palaces  and  their  frequenters 
were  making  the  most  of  their  last 
few  minutes ;  the  barrows  of  battered 
fruit  and  full-flavoured  shell-fish  were 
trading  at  reduced  prices,  upon  the 
principle  of  small  profits  and  quick 
returns ;  oysters  as  big  as  a  fist 
were  piled  up  by  threes  and  fours,  at 
a  penny  a  heap — poverty  and  oysters, 
Mr  Weller  has  informed  us,  invariably 
walk  hand  in  hand ;  here  was  a  girl 
carried  away  dead  drunk  upon  a 
stretcher — "it  was  the  hunger,"  an 
old  Irishwoman,  with  a  glowing  pipe 
in  her  mouth,  assured  the  gentleman, 
**  that  had  done  it — oh  1  only  the  hun- 
ger—-the  smallest  drop  had  been  too 
much  for  poor  Sail ; "  here  a  brace  of 
Amazons  were  indulging  in  a  "  mill " 
in  the  centre  of  an  admiring  ring ;  in 
front  of  a  public- house  a  half-famished 
Italian  ground  out  the  air  of  "There's 
a  good  time  coming,  boys — wait  a  little 
longer,"  the  organist  looking  the  while 
as  if  he  had  great  need  of  the  "  good 
time,"  and  very  little  power  to  wait. 
Suddenly  the  lights  went  out  in  the 
gin  palaces,  ballad-singers  and  hurdy-  , 
gurdy  stopped  short  in  the  middle  of 
their  melodies,  shouts  and  curses  sub- 
sided into  a  hoarse  murmur,  and  the 
mob  dispersed  and  disappeared,  to 
adopt  Mr  Schlesinger's  severe  com- 
parison, "  like  dirty  rain-water  that 
rolls  into  gutters  and  sewers."  The 
amateur  observers  of  London's  black- 
guardism pursued  their  homeward 
way. 

"  Suddenly,  from  a  side  street,  a 
tall  figure  emerged  with  long  noiseless 
steps,  and  cast  a  glance  right  and 
left— no  policeman  was  in  sight.  Then 
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Bhe  rapidly  approached  our  two  friends 
and  fixed  her  glassy  eyes  upon  them. 

'^  It  is  •  no  midnight  spectre,  but 
neither  is  it  a  being  of  flesh  and  blood, 
it  consists  but  of  skin  and  bone.  Upon 
her  arm  is  an  infant,  to  which  the 
bony  hand  affords  bat  a  hard  dying- 
bed.  For  a  few  seconds  she  gazes  at 
the  stranffers.  They  pat  some  silver 
into  her  hand.  Withont  a  word  of 
thanks,  or  of  surprise  at  the  liberality 
of  the  alms,  she  walks  away. 

** '  The  holy  Sabbath  has  com- 
menced,* said  Kelf»  after  they  had 
proceeded  for  some  distance  in  sUenoe, 
Hhe  puritanical  Sabbath,  on  which 
misery  feels  itself  doably  and  trebly 
forlorn.* 

"  » My  dear  friend,*  replied  Frolick, 
^  five- and- twenty  years  ago  yon  might 
have  paved  Oxford  Street  with  snch 
unhappy  wretches  as  that  we  jast  now 
met.  Now  yoa  most  seek  them  out 
in  a  nook  of  Drory  Lane.  And  the 
pnritanism  of  the  present  day  is  a 
rose-colonred  fall -blooded  worldling, 
compared  to  that  of  the  Roandheads; 
it  is  nothing  bat  the  natural  reaction 
against  the  licentious  cavalier  spirit, 
created  by  the  gloomy  hypocrisy  that 
prevailed  before  the  Restoration,  and 
handed  down  even  to  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century.  It  is  English 
nature  to  cure  one  extreme  by  run- 
ning into  the  other.  Either  wildly 
jovial  or  prndijihly  refined ;  drunkards 
or  teetotallers ;  prize-fighters  or  peace- 
society- men.  If  the  perception  of  a 
harmonious  happy  medium,  and  the 
instinct  of  beauty  of  form,  were  in- 
nate in  us,  either  we  should  no  longer 
be  the  tough,  hard- working,  one- 
sided, powerful  John  Bull,  or  we 
should  ere  now  have  proved  the  nn- 
trnth  of  your  (Terman  proverb  that  in 
no  country  under  the  sun  do  trees 
grow  until  their  branches  reach  the 
aky.* " 

After  which  modest  intimation 
(somewhat  Teutonic  in  style^  of  his 
patriotic  nnd  heartfelt  conviction  that 
if  England  were  a  little  better  than 
she  la,  she  would  be  too  good  for  this 
world,  Frolick  took  leave  of  his  friend. 
We  shall  soon  follow  his  example. 
Before  duing  so,  we  recommend  to 
all  English  readers  of  German,  the 
twelfth  chapter  of  Mr  Schlesinger^s 
second  volume,  both  as  very  interest- 
ing and  as  containing  many  sensible 


observations  snd  home^mlhs.  Mo 
extraordinary  aooteness  is  necesssiy 
to  discriminate  between  the  writors 
jest  and  earnest. 

*^  The  reader  acquainted  with 
English  domestic  arrangements,**  says 
Mr  Schlesinger  in  a  note  to  his  fifst 
volume,  ^*will  long  ago  have  fonnd 
out  Uiat  the  house  we  live  in  is  that 
of  a  plain  citizen.  So  we  may  m 
well  confess  that  Sir  John  is  neither 
knight  nor  baronet,  but  was  dabbed 
by  ourselves,  in  consideration  of  Us 
services  to  the  reader,  without  licence 
from  the  Queen,  and  with  a  sUyer 
spoon  instead  of  a  sword.**  Sir  J<dm 
is  not  the  less — ^if  Mr  Schlesinger^ 
sketch  be  a  portrait — a  good  fdlow 
and  a  worthy  simple-hearted  Englidi- 
man ;  and  we  find  with  pleasure,  at 
the  dose  of  the  book,  a  letter  frcmi 
him,  dated  from  his  cottage  in  the 
country,  and  addressed  to  the  cpA- 
cal  Keif,  who  was  braving  Novem- 
ber*s  fogs  in  Guildford  Street.  The 
doctor  had  sent  to  his  friend  and 
host  the  proof-sheets  of  the  second 
volume  of  the  Wanderings  DftroiipA 
London;  Sir  John  writes  back  his 
thanks,  lis  opinion  of  the  work,  and 
his  cordial  forgiveness  of  the  jokes  at 
his  expense  that  it  contams.  **  Never 
mind,**  he  says;  ^*we  Englishmen 
can  stomach  the  truth;  and  if  yon  will 
promise  me  to  abjure  some  portion  of 
your  German  stiffneckedness,  I  will- 
ingly pledge  myself  never  again  to 
try  to  reason  a  Frenchman's  hind4eg 
straight.  Between  ourselves,  that 
was  the  greatest  absurdity  our  friend 
has  exposed.  As  to  all  the  rest,  I 
will  maintain  my  words  before  God, 
the  Queen,  and  my  countrymen. 
But,**  continues  Sir  John,  quitting 
personal  considerations,  ^^as  regards 
our  friend*8  book — which,  yon  tell  me, 
is  to  be  published  at  Christmas  in 
Berlin,  the  most  enlightened  of  Ger- 
man cities — I  really  fear,  my  dear 
doctor,  that  it  is  a  bad  business. 
How,  in  heaven*s  name,  are  Germans 
to  form  an  idea  of  London  from  those 
two  meagre  volumes  ?  Many  things 
are  depicted  in  them,  but  how  many 
are  neglected,  and  these  the  very 
things  in  which  yon  Grermans  should 
take  a  lesson  from  us  I  Not  a  word 
about  our  picture-galleries,  which, 
nevertheless.  Impartially  speaking, 
■re  the  first  In  the  world !    Not  a 
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word  about  the  British  Mnsenm, 
about  the  Bridgewater,  Vernon,  and 
Hampton  Court  galleries!  Not  a 
word  about  St  FauVs,  nor  a  syllable 
concerning  the  Colosseum,  Madame 
Tussaud,  or  Barclay  and  Perkins' 
Brewery !  No  mention  of  our  finest 
streets — Regent  Street,  Bond  Street, 
Belgravia,  and  Westboume  Terrace ; 
of  our  concerts  at  Exeter  Hall,  our 
markets,  our  zoological  and  botanical 
gardens,  Kew,  Richmond,  Windsor, 
art,  literature,  benevolent  institu- 
tions," &c.  &c.  Sir  John  continues 
his  enumeration  of  omissions,  until  it 
seems  to  comprise  everything  worth 
notice  in  London;  and  we  ask  our- 
selves with  what  Mr  Schlesinger  has 
filled  the  eight  hundred  pages  we 
have  read  with  so  much  satisfaction 
and  amusement.  We  perceive  that 
he  has  given  his  attention  to  men 
rather  than  to  things,  that  his  vein 
has  been  reflective  and  philosophical. 


obstinate :  you  do  not  know  how 
dangerous  this  season  of  the  year  Is 
in  England." 

So  kind  and  hospitable  a  letter  de- 
manded a  prompt  reply,  and  accord- 
ingly we  get  Dr  Keif's  by  return  of 
post.  It  is  pretty  evident,  however, 
that  the  motive  of  his  haste  is  rather 
anxiety  to  answer  the  charge  of  in- 
completeness brought  against  Max 
Schlesinger's  book,  than  generous 
impatience  to  thank  Sir  John  for 
placing  the  pill-box  at  his  disposal. 
The  author  of  the  Wanderings,  ho 
says,  preferred  dissecting  and  dwell- 
ing upon  a  few  subjects  to  slightly 
touching  upon  a  large  number ;  and, 
in  his  usual  caustic  strain,  he  reminds 
his  friend,  that  if  some  things  of 
which  London  has  a  right  to  be  proud 
have  been  left  unnoticed,  the  same 
has  been  the  case  with  other  things 
of  which  she  has  reason  to  be  ashamed. 
He  then  enumerates  the  blots,  as  Sir 


and  that  he  has  not  mistaken  himself    John  had  detailed  the  glories.    Hav- 


for  the  compiler  of  a  London  guide. 
But  still  Sir  John  is  dissatisfied.  In 
Berlin,  he  says,  "  people  will  imagine 
England  has  no  picture-galleries— ha! 
ha!  and  no  hospitals — ha^  ha!  ha! 
In  ten  such  volumes,  the  materials 
would  not  be  exhausted." 

"  It  is  delightful  here  in  the  country," 
concludes  Sir  John,  breaking  ofi*  his 
criticism.  **  Where  do  you  find  such 
fresh  green,  and  such  mild  air  in  No- 
vember as  in  our  England  ?  I  go  out 
walking  without  a  greatcoat,  and  say 
to  myself,  *  Across  the  water,  in  Ger- 
many, the  snow  lies  deep,  and  the 
wolves  walk  in  and  out  of  Cologne 
Cathedral.'  Here  it  is  a  little  damp 
of  a  morning  and  evening,  but  then 
one  sits  by  the  fire  and  reads  the 
newspaper.  Nowhere  is  one  so  com- 
fortable as  in  the  country  in  England. 
Come  and  sec  us  in  our  cottag^;  the 
children  are  longing  to  see  you,  and 
so  am  I." 

Then  comes  a  postscript,  which, 
like  many  postscripts,  is  not  the  least 
important  part  of  the  letter.  "At 
this  damp  time  of  the  year,"  says  the 
spoon-dubbed    baronet,    "I    advise 


ing  done  so :  "it  is  horrible  here  in 
London,"  he  says.  "  Where  do  you 
find  such  fogs  and  such  a  pestilential 
atmosphere,  in  November,  as  in  your 
London  ?  That  the  wolves  now  walk 
In  and  out  of  Cologne  Cathedral  is  a 
mere  creation  of  your  Britannic  ima- 
gination ;  and,  since  you  talk  of  doing 
without  a  greatcoat,  why,  the  English 
walk  about  the  whole  winter  through. 
In  Germany,  in  black  dresscoats,  but 
they*  are  cunning  enough  to  carry 
several  layers  of  flannel  underneath 
them.  Have  you  by  chance  discarded 
yours  ?  That  you  are  comfortable  in 
your  country-house  I  have  no  doubt. 
That  I  never  disputed." 

In  his  turn,  Dr  Keif  treats  himself 
to  a  postscript.  "  Since  this  morning," 
he  says,  "  I  have  followed  your  medi- 
cal prescription,  and  will  keep  to  it — 
partially,  that  is  to  say.  I  found  the 
cognac,  and  will  take  it  regularly. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  you  re- 
turn to  London,  you  will  find  your 
pills  untouched  upon  your  chimney- 
piece." 

And  so  we  come  to  "  Finis."  Mr 
Schlesinger  is  a  genial  and  unprejudiced 


you  to  take  a  small  glass  of  cognac  of    critic  of  a  foreign  capital's  customs 


a  morning. there  must  still  be  some 
bottles  of  the  right  sort  in  the  cellar — 
and  every  night  one  of  my  pills.  You 
will  find  a  boxful  on  the  chimney- 
piece    In    my   study.     Do   not  be 


and  character,  and  we  thank  him  for 
his  agreeable,  spirited,  and  impartial 
volumes.  By  his  own  countrymen 
they  will,  or  we  are  greatly  mistaken, 
be  highly  and  deservedly  prized. 
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If  the  glory  of  Shakespeare  is  a 
theme  for  national  congratulation,  the 
purity  of  his  text  ought  to  be  an  ob- 
ject of  national  concern.  It  is  not 
enough  that  the  general  effect  of  his 
writings  should  impress  itself  clearly 
on  the  hearts  and  minds  of  all  classes 
of  readers;  that  the  grander  and 
broader  features  of  his  genius  should 
commend  themselves  to  the  admira- 
tion of  all  mankind.  This  they  can 
never  fail  to  do.  The  danger  to  which 
Shakespeare  is  exposed  is  not  such  as 
can  ever  materially  affect  the  soul  and 
substance  of  his  compositions.  Here 
he  stands  pre-eminent  and  secure.  But 
be  is  exposed  to  a  danger  of  another 
kind.  As  time  wears  on,  his  text 
runs  periodically  the  risk  of  being  ex- 
tensively tampered  with ;  whether  by 
the  introduction  of  n«i£7  readings,  pro- 
perly so  called,  or  by  the  insertion  of 
glosses  of  a  comparatively  ancient 
date.  The  carelessness  with  which  it 
is  alleged  the  earlier  editions  were 
printed,  is  pleaded  as  an  apology  for 
these  coDJectural  corrections ;  —  one 
man's  ingenuity  sets  to  work  the  wits 
of  another;  and  thus,  unless  the  caco^ 
ethes  emendandi  be  checked  betimes,  a 
distant  posterity,  instead  of  receiving 


our  great  poet's  works  in  an  authentic 
form,  may  succeed  to  a  very  adulter- 
ated inheritance. 

This  consideration  induces  us  to 
exert  such  small  power  as  we  may 
possess  to  check  the  growing  evil,  und 
in  particular  to  repress  that  deluge  of 
innovations  which  Mr  Collier  has  lately 
let  loose  upon  the  gardens  of  Shid^e- 
speare,  from  the  margins  of  his  correct- 
ed folio  of  1632,  and  which,  if  they 
do  not  shake  the  everlasting  land- 
marks, at  any  rate  threaten  with  de- 
strnction  many  a  flower  of  choicest 
fragrance  and  most  celestial  hue.  We 
believe  that  when  Mr  Collier's  volume 
was  first  published,  the  periodical 
press  was  generally  very  loud  in  its 
praises.  "  Here  we  have  the  gennine 
Shakespeare  at  last,**  said  the  jour- 
nals, with  singular  unanimity.  Bnt 
when  the  new  readings  have  been 
dispassionately  discussed,  and  when 
the  excitement  of  their  novelty  has 
subsided,  we  believe  that  Mr  Col- 
lier's **  Shakespeare  restitntns,*'  so 
far  from  being  an  acceptable  pre- 
sent to  the  community,  will  be  per- 
ceived to  be  such  a  book  as  very  few 
readers  would  like  to  live  in  the  same 
house  with. 
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Obiervations  on  iome  of  the  Mamucript  Etnendationt  of  Shaketpean,  and  are  tkey 
Copyriifht  f     By  J.  O.  Halliwell,  Esq.     1868. 

J.  Payne  Collier'i  alte  handsehrifUiehe  Emendaiionen  zum  Skahetpeare  gevmrdigi 
■ron  Dr  Nicolaui  Deiiui.    Bonn,  1853. 

The  original  text  of  Shakespeare  has  obtained  two  staneh  and  able  defenders  in  the 
persons  of  these  two  gentlemen.  Mr  Halliweirs  eompeteney  to  deal  with  the  text 
of  our  great  poet,  and  with  all  that  ooncema  him,  is,  we  beliere,  all  bnt  universally 
acknowledged— the  best  proof  of  which  is  the  confidence  reposed  in  him  by  the  tab- 
scribers  to  the  magnificent  edition  now  pnblishing  under  his  'auspices ;  a  confidence 
wliich,  we  are  conTinced,  he  will  not  betray  by  any  iU-jndged  detiations  from  the 
authentic  readings.  Dr  Delios's  pamphlet  contains  a  very  acnte  dissection  of  the 
pretended  eridence  by  which  Mr  Collier  endeatours  to  support  the  pretended  emen- 
dations of  his  MS.  corrector.  It  is  characterised  by  great  soundness  of  judgment, 
and  displays  a  critical  knowledge  of  the  English  lancnage  altogether  astonishing  in 
a  foreigner.  He  may  be  at  fault  in  one  or  two  small  matters,  bnt  the  whole  tenor 
of  hifl  obserrations  prores  that  he  is  highly  competent  to  execute  the  task  which,  as 
we  learn  from  his  announcement,  he  has  undertaken — the  publication,  namely,  of  an 
edition  of  the  Emjluk  text  of  Shakespeare  with  German  notes.  We  look  fbrward  with 
much  interest  to  tlie  publication  of  this  work,  as  affording  fbrther  eridence  of  the 
strong  hold  which  Shakespeare  has  taken  on  the  minds  of  Germany,  and  as  a  fVirther 
tribute  of  admiration,  added  to  the  many  which  they  have  already  paid  to  the  genius 
of  our  immortal  conntrynuin. 
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In  order,  then,  to  carry  out  what 
we  conceive  to  be  a  good  work — 
the  task,  namely,  of  defending  the  text 
of  Shakespeare  from  the  impurities 
with  which  Mr  Collier  wishes  to  ino- 
culate it — we  retnrn  to  the  discussion 
(which  must  necessarily  be  of  a  minnte 
and  chiefly  verbal  character)  of  the 
new  readings.  We  shall  endeavour  to 
do  justice  to  the  old  corrector,  by 
bringing  forward  every  alteration 
which  looks  like  a  real  emendation. 
Two  or  three  small  matters  may  per- 
haps escape  ns,  but  the  reader  may 
be  assured  that  they  are  very  small 
matters  indeed.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  unwise  substitutions  constitute  an 
overwhelming  majority.  The  play  that 
stands  next  in  order  is  "  King  John." 

King  John — Act  II,  Scene  1. — In 
this  play  the  new  readings  are  of  no 
great  importance.  A  few  of  them  may 
equal  the  original  text — one  or  two  may 
excel  it — but  certainly  the  larger  por- 
tion fall  considerably  below  it  in  point 
of  merit.  The  best  emendation  oc- 
curs in  the  lines  in  which  young  Arthur 
expresses  his  acknowledgments  to 
Austria — 

"  I  give  you  welcome  with  a  powerless  hand, 
But  with  a  heart  full  of  unstained  love.^* 

The  MS.  corrector  proposes  "«»- 
airamed  love,"  which  perhaps  is  the 
better  word  of  the  two,  though  the 
change  is  by  no  means  necessary.  The 
same  commendation  cannot  be  extend- 
ed to  the  alteration  which  is  proposed 
in  the  lines  where  Constance  is  endea- 
vouring to  dissuade  the  French  king 
from  engaging  precipitately  in  battle. 
She  says — 

'*  Mj  lord  Chatillon  may  from  England  bring 
That  right  in  peace,  which  here  we  urge  in 

war; 
And  then  we  shall  repent  each  drop  of  blood, 
That  hot  rash  haste  so  indirectly  shed." 

**  Indirectly"  is  Shakespeare's  word. 
The  MS.  corrector  suggests  "indis- 
creetly"— a  most  unhappy  substitu- 
tion, which  we  are  surprised  that  the  ge- 
nerally judicious  Mr  Singer  should  ap- 
prove of.  *  *  Indiscreetly"  means  impru- 
dently, inconsiderately.  **  Indirectly" 
means  wrongfully,  iniqnitously,  as  may 
be  learnt  from  these  lines  in  King 
Henry  V.,  where  the  French  king  is 
denounced  as  a  nsnrper,  and  is  told 
that  Henry 


**  bids  jon,  then,  resin 
Your  crown  and  kingdom,  indirecUy  held 
From  him  the  native  and  true  challenger.^* 

It  was  certainly  the  purpose  of  Con- 
stance to  condemn  the  rash  shedding 
of  blood  as  something  worse  than  in- 
discreet— as  criminal  and  nnjust — and 
this  she  did  by  employing  the  term 
"indirectly"  in  the  Shakespearean 
sense  of  that  word. 

In  this  same  Act,  Scene  2,  a  new 
reading — also  approved  of  by  Mr  Sin- 
ger, and  pronounced  "  unquestionably 
right"  by  Mr  Collier — is  proposed  in 
the  lines  where  the  citizen  says — 

'<That  daughter  there  of  Spain,  the  Lady 
Blanch 
Is  JMorto  England.** 

For  "near"  the  MS.  correction  Is 
niece.  But  the  Lady  Blanch  is  re- 
peatedly, throughout  the  play,  spoken 
of  as  niece  to  King  John  and  the 
Queen-mother.  Therefore,  if  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  of  varying  the 
expression,  we  must  give  our  suffirage 
most  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  ori- 
ginal reading.  ^^  Near  to  England" 
of  course  means  nearly  related  to  Eng- 
land; and  it  seems  much  more  natural, 
as  well  as  more  poetical,  that  the 
citizen  should  speak  in  this  general 
way  of  Lady  Blanch,  than  that  he 
should  condescend  on  her  particular 
degree  of  relationship,  and  style  her 
the  "  niece  to  England." 

At  the  end  of  this  Act,  in  the  solilo- 
quy of  Fanlconbridge,  a  very  strange 
perversion  on  the  part  of  the  MS.  cor- 
rector comes  before  ns.  Faulconbridge 
is  railing  against  what  he  calls  "  com- 
modity"— that  is,  the  morality  of  self- 
interest  He  then  goes  on  to  represent 
himself  as  no  better  than  his  neigh- 
bours, in  these  words — 

**  And  why  rail  I  on  this  commodity  P 
But  for  because  he  hath  not  wooM  me  yet ; 
Not  that  I  have  the  power  to  clutch  my  hand, 
When  his  fair  angels  would   salute  my 
palm.'' 

The  meaning  of  these  lines  is  cer- 
tainly sufficiently  obvious.  Yet  Mr 
Collier's  corrector  is  not  satisfied  with 
them.    He  reads — 

^Not  ^at  I  have  no  power  to  clutch  my 
hand,«'&c 

Bat  unless  Mr  Collier  can  prove — 
what  will  be  difficult— that  "  power" 
here  means  inclination,  it  is  evident 
that  this   rcMiding  directly  reverses 
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Shakespexre^s  meaning.  If  ^*  power  ** 
means  inclination^  the  sense  would  be 
this — I  rail  on  this  commodity,  not 
because  I  have  no  inclination  to  dutch 
my  hand  on  the  fair  angels  that  would 
salute  my  palm,  but  l^cause  I  bave 
not  yet  been  tempted ;  when  tempta- 
tion comes,  I  shall  doubtless  yield  like 
my  neighbours.  But  power  never 
means,  and  cannot  mean  inclination ; 
and  Mr  Collier  has  not  attempted  to 
show  that  it  does;  and  therefore  the  new 
reading  must  be  to  this  effect — *^  I  rail 
on  this  commodity,  not  because  I  am 
unable  to  close  my  hand  against  a 
bribe,"  &c.  But  Faulconbridge  says 
the  very  reverse.  He  says — "  1  rail  on 
this  commodity,  not  because  I  have 
the  power  to  resist  temptation,  or  am 
able  to  shut  my  hand  against  the  fair 
angels  that  would  salute  my  palm ;  for 
I  have  no  such  power :  in  this  respect 
I  am  just  like  other  people,  and  am  as 
easily  bribed  as  they  are."  The  new 
reading,  therefore,  must  be  dismiseed 
as  a  wanton  reversal  of  the  plun 
meaning  of  Shakespeare. 

Act  III.  Scene  8. — ^We  approve  of 
the  corrector's  change  of  the  word 
"  race,"  the  ordinary  reading,  into 
ear^  in  the  following  line  about  the 
midnight  bell — 

"  Soand  one  trnto  the  drowty  ear  of  night. ^* 

The  old  copies  read  on  instead  of  on*, 
which  was  supplied — rightly,  as  we 
think— by  Warburton.  The  MS.  cor- 
rector makes  no  change  in  regard  to 
on. 

Act  III.  Scene  4. — The  passionate 
vehemence  of  Constance's  speech  is 
much  flattened  by  the  corrector's  ill- 
jud<;ed  interference.  Bewailing  the 
loss  of  her  son,  she  says — 

**  Of  that  my  tongue  were  in  the  tfaimder^ 

muuth  ; 
Then  with  a  passion  would  I  shake   the 

world  : 
And  rnure  from  sleep  that  fell  anatomy, 
Whirh  cannot  hear  a  ladr^s  feeble  Toiee, 
Which  scorns  a  modem  invocation.*^ 

For  ** modem"  the  MS.  corrector 
would  read  "widow's"!  And  Mr 
Collier,  defending  the  new  reading, 
observes  that  Johnson  remarks,  "  that 
it  is  hard  to  say  what  Shakespeare 
means  by  modern."  Johnson  docs 
make  this  remark.  Nevertheless  the 
meaning  of  the  word  *^  modem**  ia 
perfectly  plain.    It  signifies  moderate 


— not  sufficiently,  fanpas^oned;  and 
we  are  called  upon  to  give  npthis 
fine  expression  for  the  Canity  of  a 
"  widow^s  invocation  '* !  In  the  same 
lines  this  reckless  tamperer  with  the 
language  of  Shakespeare  would  change 

"  Then  with  a  passion  would  I  shake  the 
worid," 

into 

^  Then  with  wkai  passion  would  I  -ahaka  tko 
world." 

Act  IV,  Scene  2.— In  the  follofring 
lines  a  difficulty  occurs  which  seema 
tnsnperable,  and  which  the  MS.  oor- 
rector  baa  certainly  not  explained, 
although  Mr  Collier  says  that  Ua 
reading  makes  ^*  the  meaning  appa- 
rent." King  John,  in  rep^  to  some 
of  his  lords,  who  have  tried  to  dla- 
suade  him  from  having  a  doable  oo- 
ronatioo, 


**  Some  reasons  of  this  douhle  coronation 
I  have  possessed  you  with,  and  think  thMi 

strong: 
And  more,  more  rtrong  (wAm  ktmr  mmjf 

Mr) 
I  shall  endue  yon  inth." 

This  ia  the  common  readfaog;  b«t 
why  the  king  should  give  them  more 
and  stronger  reasons  for  hla  doable 
coronation,  when  his  fears  were  dimi- 
nished, is  not  at  all  apparent.  The 
strength  of  his  fears  should  rather 
have  led  him  at  once  to  state  bia 
reasons  explicitly.  The  MS.  corree- 
tion  is — 

"  And  more,  more  strong,  thut  leitenimjf  my 

fear, 
I  shall  endue  yon  with.** 

But  how  the  communicatkm  of  fais 
stronger  reasons  should  have  the 
effect  of  lessening  the  king's  foar,  ia 
a  riddle  still  darker  than  the  othw. 
The  possession  of  these  reasons  might 
lessen  the  usurper's  fears ;  but  anrehr 
the  mere  utterance  of  them  ooola 
make  no  difference.  U  the  MS.  eor- 
rector  bad  written,  **  thus  leaaening 
$f<mr  feara,"  there  would  have  been 
some  sense  in  the  emendation ;  and,  If 
a  new  reading  be  required,  this  ia  the 
one  which  we  venture  to  suggest. 

Act  I V.  Sceme  8.— We  confess  that 
we  prefer  the  MS.  corrector's  line, 

••  Whoee  private  mittim  of  the  DanphlmV 
lovo,*^ 

to  the  ordhiary  reading, 

•*  Whose  private  with  mc  of  the 
lore.*^ 
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Bat  we  are  not  prepared  to  say  that 
the  latter  is  aninteUigible,  or  that  it 
is  not  in  accordance  with  the  diplo- 
matic phraseology  of  the  time. 

The  following  new  reading  has 
something  to  recommend  it;  bat  mnch 
also  may  be  said  in  defence  of  the  old 
text.  Salisbury,  indignant  with  the 
king,  says,  as  the  ordinary  copies 
give  it, 

*'  The  King  hath  dispossessed  himself  of  as  ; 
We  will  not  line  his  thin  Itestained  cloak 
With  our  pore  honours.^* 

The  margins  propose  "  sin-bestain- 
ed,'*  which  is  plansible.  Bat  there 
Is  alsa  a  propriety  in  the  nse  of  the 
word  "  thin."  The  king's  cloak  (that 
is,  his  authority)  was  Mm,  because 
not  lined  and  strengthened  with  the 
power  and  honours  of  his  nobles.  The 
text  ought  not  to  be  altered. 

We  conclude  our  obiter  dicta  on 
this  play  with  the  remark,  that  Fope*s 
change  of  **  hand "  into  "  head," 
which  is  also  proposed  by  the  MS. 
corrector  in  the  following  lines,  {Act 
IV.  Scene  III.)  seems  to  us  to  be  an 
improvement,  and  entitled  to  admis- 
sion into  the  text.    Salisbury  vows 

"  Never  to  taste  the  pleasures  of  the  'world, 
Never  to  be  infected  with  delight. 
Nor  conversant  with  ease  and  idleness, 
*Till  I  have  set  a  glory  to  this  head^ 
By  giving  it  the  worsnip  of  revenge/^ 

— that  is,  the  head  of  young  Arthur, 
whose  dead  body  had  Just  been  dis- 
covered on  the  ground. 

King  Richard  II. — Act,  IL  Scene 
1. — Ritson's  emendation,  as  pointed 
out  by  Mr  Singer,  is  unquestionably 
to  be  preferred  to  the  MS.  corrector's 
in  these  lines — 

**  The  King  is  come  ;  deal  mildly  with  his 

youth, 
For  young  hot  colts,  being  rag^dj  do  rage 


th 


e  more. 


*'  Raged,"  the  common  reading,  can 
scarcely  be  right.  Ritson  proposed 
"  being  reined."  The  margins  sug- 
gest "  being  urg'd." 

We  differ  from  the  MS.  corrector, 
Mr  Collier,  and  Mr  Singer,  in  think- 
ing that  there  is  no  good  reason  for 
disturbing  the  received  text  in  the 
lines  where  the  conspirators,  Wil- 
loughby,  Ross,  and  Northumberland, 
are  consulting  together ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  very  good  reasons  for  leav- 
io«r  it  alone.    Willoughby  says  to  his 


brother  -  conspirator,     Northumber- 
land, 

'<  Nay,  let  ns  share  thy  thoughts  as  thou  dost 


ours. 


Ross  also  presses  him  to  speak : 

^  Be  confident  to  speak,  Northumberland  ; 
We  three  are  but  thyself ;  and  speaking  so. 
Thy  words  are  but  as  thoughts,  therefore  be 
bold." 

The  change  proposed  is  our  for  "  as." 
"  Thy  words  are  but  our  thoughts." 
The  difference  of  meaning  in  the  two 
readings  is  but  slight;  but  the  old 
text  seems  to  us  to  have  the  advan- 
tage in  depth  and  fineness.  Ross's 
argument  with  Northumberland  to 
speak  was  not  merely  because  his 
words  were  as  their  thoughts.  That 
was  no  doubt  true ;  but  the  point  of 
his  persuasion  lay  in  the  consideration 
that  Northumberland's  words  would 
be  oi  good  as  not  spoken.  **  We  three 
are  but  yourself,  and,  in  these  ciixum- 
stances,  your  words  are  but  as 
thoughts — that  is,  you  are  as  safe  in 
uttering  them  as  if  you  uttered  them 
not,  inasmuch  as  you  will  be  merely 
speaking  to  yourself."  The  substitu- 
tion of  ''our  "  for  "as"  seems  to  bring 
out  this  meaning  less  clearly. 

Act  II,  Scene  2. — The  following 
lines  (part  of  which,  for  the  sake  of 
perspicuity,  we  print  within  a  paren- 
thesis, contrary,  we  believe,  to  the 
common  arrangement)  require  no 
emendation.  The  queen,  labouring 
under  ''  the  involuntary  and  unac- 
countable depression  of  mind  which, 
says  Johnson,  every  one  has  some 
time  felt,"  remarks — 

**  However  it  be, 
I  cannot  but  be  sad  ;  so  heavy  sad. 
As  (though,  in  thinking,  on  no  thought  I 

think) 
Makes  me  with  h^vy  nothing  faint   and 

shrink." 

The  MS.  corrector  reads  "  unthink- 
ing "  for  "  in  thinking ;"  but  this  is  by 
no  means  necessary.  The  old  text  is 
quite  as  good,  indeed  rather  better 
than  the  new. 

Scene  3. — ^Much  dissatisfaction  has 
been  expressed  with  the  word  despised 
in  the  lines  in  which  York  severely 
rates  his  traitorous  nephew  Boling- 
broke: 

**  Why  have  those  banished  and  forbidden  legs 
Darea  once    to  touch    a    dust  of   English 
ground  ? 
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Bat  more  than  "wb j, — ^why  have  they  dared 

to  march 
So  many  miles  upon  her  peaceful  bosom. 
Frighting  her  pale-faced  villages  with  war. 
Ana  ostentation  of  despised  arms  ?  ^^ 

"  Bat  sure,"  says  Warbarton,  "  the 
ostentation  of  despised  arms  would 
not  fright  any  one.  We  should  read 
*  disposed  arms' — i.e.,  forces  in  battle 
array."  **  Despoiling  arms''  is  the 
reading  recommended  by  the  margins. 
'*  Displayed  arms"  is  the  right  ex- 
pression, according  to  Mr  Singer.  Bat 
sarely  no  emendation  is  required.  The 
ostentation  of  despised  arms  was  quite 
sufficient  to  frighten  the  harmless  vil- 
lagers ;  and  this  is  all  that  Shakespeare 
says  it  did.  And  then  it  is  in  the 
highest  degree  appropriate  and  con- 
sistent that  Yorjc  should  give  his 
nephew  to  understand  that  his  arms 
or  forces  were  utterly  despicable  in  the 
estimation  of  all  loyal  subjects,  of  all 
honourable  and  right-thinking  men. 
Hence  his  words, 

"  Fnirhtingherj9a/«-/ace(/  Tillages  with  war, 
And  osieniaiion  of  despised  arms,^* 

mean — alarming  with  war  only  pale- 
faced  villagers,  who  never  smelt  the 
sulphurous  breeze  of  battle,  and  mak- 
ing a  vain  parade  of  arms  which  all 
true  soldiers  must  despise. 

Act  III.  Scene  3. — ^The  substitution 
of  storm  for  **  harm,"  in  the  following 
lines,  is  an  exceedingly  doubtful  emen- 
dation.    York  says  of  Richard — 

^'  Yet  looks  ho  like  a  king ;  behold,  his  eye. 
As  bright  as  is  the  ei^le's,  lightens  forth 
Controlling  majesty.     Alack,  alack  for  woe. 
That  auy  /lar/u  should  stain  so  fair  a  show !  ** 

It  is  true  that,  in  a  previous  part  of 
the  speech,  the  king  is  likened  to  the 
setting  sun,  whose  glory  *^  the  enviooa 
clouds  arc  bent  to  dim ;"  and  therefore 
the  word  storm  has  some  show  of  rea- 
son to  recommend  it,  and  "harm" 
may  possibly  have  been  a  misprint. 
But  we  rather  think  that  it  Is  the 
ri^lit  word,  and  that  it  is  more  natu- 
ral and  pathetic  than  the  word  storm, 
>i'otliing  else  worthy  of  note  or  com- 
ment presents  itself  in  the  MS.  correc- 
tions of  King  Richard  IL 

TiiK  First  Part  op  Kino  Henry 
IV. — Act  I.  Scene  1. — **  No  new 
ifght,"  says  Iklr  Collier,  "is  thrown 
u|>on  the  two  lines  which  have  pro- 
duced so  many  conjectures : 


807: 


*  No  more  the  thirsty  e&tnmee  of  this  loil 
Shall  daub  her  lipt  with  her  own  children** 

blood.* " 

The  MS,  corrector  has  in  this  instance 
shown  his  sense  by  not  meddling  with 
these  lines ;  for  how  any  light  l^yond 
their  own  inherent  lustre  should  ever 
have  been  thought  necessary  to  rea- 
der them  Inminons,  it  is  not  easy  to 
understand.  As  a  specimen  of  the  way 
in  which  the  old  commentators  occa* 
sionally  darkened  the  very- simplest 
matters,  theur  treatment  of  these  two 
lines  may  be  adduced.  The  old  quar- 
tos, and  the  folio  1623,  supply  the 
text  as  given  above.  By  an  error  of 
the  press,  the  folio  1632  reads  damb 
instead  of  ilaub.  This  damb  the  earlier 
commentators  converted  into  dSomp. 
Warburton  changed  ^*  damp "  into 
trempe—ue.^  moisten.  Dr  Johnson, 
although  very  properly  dissatisfied 
with  this  Frenchified  reading,  is  as 
much  at  fault  as  the  bishop.  With 
the  authentic  text  of  the  older  editions 
before  him,  he  says,  *^  the  old  reading 
helps  the  editor  no  better  than  the 
new"  (in  other  words,  daub  is  no  bet* 
ter  than  damb,  and  damp,  and  trempe); 
^*  nor  can  I  satisfactorily  re*form  the 
passage.  I  think  that  'thursty  en- 
trance* must  be  wrong,  yet  know  not 
what  to  offer.  We  may  read,  bnt  not 
very  elegantly — 

*  No  more  the  thirsty  entrails  of  this  soil 
Shall  €Unibed  be  with  her  own  children*! 

blood.*  *' 

Truly  this  reading  is  by  no  means  ele- 
gant; it  is  nothmg  less  than  mon- 
strons.  To  say  nothing  of  the  physical 
impossibility  of  the  blood  penetrating 
to  the  ^* entrails"  of  the  earth,  the 
expression  violates  the  first  principles 
of  poetical  word-painting.  The  inte- 
rior parts  of  the  earth  are  not  seen, 
and  therefore  to  talk  of  them  as  daubed 
with  blood,  is  to  attempt  to  place  be- 
fore the  eye  of  the  mind  a  pictore 
which  cannot  be  placed  before  it.  In 
science,  or  as  a  matter  of  fact,  this 
may  be  admissible;  bnt  in  poetry, 
where  the  imagination  is  addressed,  It 
is  simply  an  absurdity.  Steevens, 
with  some  hesitation,  proposes — 

''  No  mere  the  thinty  entramts  of  this  soil 
Shall  daab  her  lipt  with  her  own  children** 
blood.** 

*«  Entrants,"  that  is,  ''invade 
*'This,"  says  Steevens,  ''may 
thought    very   far-fetched."     u 
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worse  than  far-fetched — it  is  Indicroos- 
\y  despicable.  Conceive  Shakespeare 
sayiDg  that  **  a  parcel  of  drouthy 
Frenchmen  shall  no  more  daub  the 
lips  of  England  with  the  blood  of  her 
own  children"!  What  renders  this 
reading  all  the  more  inexcusable  is, 
that  Stcevens  perceived  what  the  true 
and  obvious  meaning  was,  although 
he  had  not  the  steadiness  to  stand  to 
it.  He  adds — *'  or  Shakespeare  may 
mean  the  tidrsty  entrance  of  the  soil 
for  the  porous  surface  of  the  earth 
through  which  all  moisture  enters, 
and  is  thirstily  drunk  or  soaked  up.^' 
Shakespeare^s  words  cannot  by  any 
possibility  mean  anything  except  this. 
**  Porous  surface,"  as  must  be  obvious  to 
all  mankind,  is  the  exact  literal  prose 
of  the  more  poetical  phrase,  ^*  thirsty 
entrance."  Yet  obvious  as  this  in- 
terpretation is,  Malone  remained  blind 
to  it,  even  after  Stcevens  had  pointed 
it  out.  He  prefers  Steevens'  first 
emendation.  He  says,  *^  Mr  Steevens* 
conjecture  (that  is,  his  suggestion  of 
entrants  for  entrance)  is  so  likely  to  be 
true,  that  I  have  uo  doubt  about  the  pro- 
priety of  admitting  it  into  the  text." 
In  spite,  however,  of  these  vagaries, 
we  believe  that  the  right  reading,  as 
given  above,  has  kept  its  place  in 
the  ordinary  editions  of  Shakespeare. 
This  instance  may  show  thst  our  MS. 
corrector  Is  not  the  only  person  whose 
wits  have  gone  a- woolgathering  when 
attempting  to  mend  the  language  of 
Shakcs|)eare. 

Before  returning  to  Mr  Collier's 
corrector,  we  wish  to  make  another 
digression,  in  order  to  propose  a  new 
reading — one,  at  least,  which  is  new 
to  ourselves,  and  not  to  be  found  in 
the  variorum  edition  17d5.  The  king 
says,  in  reference  to  the  rising  in  the 
north,  which  has  been  triomphantly 
put  down — 

**  Ten  thouuind  hold  ScoU, — two-And-tWMitj 

knighu, 
BaUttd  iu  their  own  blood,  did  Sir  NVAlteriM 
Od  Uoliuedon'i  plaint.** 

For  '^balked"  Steeveoi  eonjectored 
either  "  bathed"  or  *"  baked."  War- 
ton  says  that  balk  is  a  ridge,  and  that 
therefore  ''  balked  in  their  own  blood" 
means ''  piled  up  in  a  ridge,  and  in  their 
own  blood."  Toilet  says,  '' '  balked 
in  their  own  blood,*  I  believe,  means, 
lay  in  heaps  or  hillocks  in  their  own 
Uood."    We  propoee— 
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^  Ten  thoosand  bold  Scots,— tw»-ftiid-tw«ni^ 

knights. 
Barked  in  their  own  blood,  did  Sir  Walter  ate 
On  UoloMdon*!  plaint.** 

**  Barked,"  that  is,  coated  with  dry 
and  hardened  blood,  as  a  tree  is  coated 
with  bark.  This  is  picturesque.  To 
bark  or  barken  is  undoubtedly  an  old 
English  word ;  and  in  Scotland,  even 
at  this  day,  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
hear  the  country  people  talk  of  blood 
barkening^  that  is,  hardening,  upon  a 
wonud. 

Act  /.  Scene  3. — The  following  lines 
present  a  difficulty  which  the  commen- 
tators— and  among  them  our  anony> 
moua  scholiast — have  not  been  very 
successful  in  clearing  up.  The  king, 
speaking  in  reference  to  the  revolt^ 
Mortimer  and  his  accomplices,  says — 

^  Shall  we  boy  treason,  and  indent  witk/eartf 
When  thej  have  lott  and  forfeited  Uwm- 

•elvee  ? 
No,  ou  the  barren  moontaina  let  him  itarve.** 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  regard  to  the 
word  ^^ indent;"  it  means,  to  enter 
into  a  compact — to  descend,  as  John- 
son says,  to  a  composition.  But  what 
is  the  meaning  of  ^^  to  indent,  or  enter 
into  a  compact,  tc^titA/oarf"?  John- 
son suggests  ^with  peers"— that  is, 
with  the  noblemen  who  have  lost  and 
forfeited  themselves.  But  this  is  a 
very  unsatisfactory  and  improbable 
reading.  The  MS.  corrector  proposes 
^'  with  foes ;"  and  Mr  Collier  remarks, 
"  It  seems  strange  that,  in  the  course 
of  two  hundred  and  tifty  years,  nobody 
should  ever  have  even  guessed  tXfosM 
for  feany  It  is  much  more  strange 
that  Mr  Collier  should  be  ignorant 
that ''  foes"  is  the  reading  of  the  Ox- 
ford editor.  Sir  Thomas  Uanmer — a 
reading  which  was  long  ago  condemn- 
ed. Mr  Singer  adheres  rightly  to  the 
received  text ;  but  he  is  wrong  in  his 
explanation  of  the  word  *^  fears."  He 
says  that  it  means  ''  objects  of  fear." 
But  surely  the  king  can  never  have 
reg^urded  Mortimer  and  his  associates 
as  obfccts  of  fear.  He  had  a  spirit 
above  that.  He  had  no  dread  of  them. 
Steevens  is  very  nearly  right  when  ha 
says  that  the  word  ^'  fears"  here  means 
terrors:  he  would  have  been  quite 
right  had  he  said  that  it  signifies 
oomardkey  or  rather,  by  a  poetici^ 
licence,  '*  cowardb*' — {fearers^  if  there 
were  such  a  word.)  The  meaning  is, 
shall  we  bay  tieaaoBf  and  enter  inlo  a 
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oomposition  with  cowardice,  when 
they  (the  traitors  and  cowards)  have 
lost  aod  forfeited  themselves?  T^ason 
aod  cowardice  are  undoubtedly  the 
two  offences  which  the  king  intends  to 
brand  with  bis  indignation,  ^^  Foes" 
is  quite  inadmissible. 

In  Act  IL  Scene  1— Gadshiil,  talk- 
ing in  a  lofty  vein  of  his  high  acquain- 
tances, says,  ^^  I  am  joined  with  no 
foot  land-rakers,  no  long-staff,  six- 
penny strikers;  none  of  these  mad, 
mnstachio,  pnrple-hued  maltworms; 
but  with  nobility  and  tranquilUtif ; 
bnrgomasters  and  great  oneyera ;  such 
as  can  hold  in ;  snch  as  can  strike 
sooner  than  speak,"  &c.  The  change 
of  ^Hranqnillity"  into  sanguinity^  as 
proposed  by  the  MS.  corrector,  we 
dismiss  at  once  as  unworthy  of  any 
consideration.  *'  Oneyers"  is  the  only 
word  about  which  there  is  any  diffi- 
culty; and  it  has  puzzled  the  big- 
wigs. Theobald  reads  "  moneyers" — 
that  is,  officers  of  the  mint — bankers. 
Sir  T.  Hanmer  reads  *^  great  owners.** 
Malone  reads  ^^  onyers,"  which,  he 
says,  means  public  accountants:  ^^  To 
settle  accounts  is  still  called  at  the 
exchequer  to  ony^  and  hence  Shake- 
speare seems  to  have  formed  the  word 
onyera^  Johnson  has  hit  upon  the 
right  explanation,  although  he  ad- 
vances it  with  considerable  hesitation. 
"  I  know  not,"  says  he,  *'  whether 
any  change  is  necessary;  GadshiU 
tells  the  chamberlain  that  he  is  joined 
with  no  mean  wretches,  but  with  bur- 
gomasters and  great  ones,  or,  as  he 
terms  them  in  merriment,  by  a  cant 
termioation,  great  oncyors,  or,  great 
one-cers — as  we  say  privateer,  auc- 
tioneer, circuttecr.  This  is,  I  fancy, 
the  whole  of  the  matter."  That  this 
is  the  true  explanation,  or  very  near 
it,  and  that  no  change  in  the  text  is 
necessary,  is  proved  beyond  a  donbt 
by  the  following  extract  from  the 
writings  of  one  whose  genius,  while  it 
elevates  the  noblest  subjects,  can  also 
illustrate  the  most  smaU.  ^^  Do  they 
often  go  where  glory  waits  them,  and 
leave  you  here?"  says  Mr  Swivel- 
ler,  alluding  to  Brass  and  his  charm- 
ing sister,  in  Dickens*  Old  Curumty 
Shop.  "  *  O,  yes,  I  believe  they  do,* 
returned  the  marchioness,  aHa$  the 
small  servant ;  *  Miss  Sally's  such  a 
<me-er  for  that.*  ^  Such  a  what?* 
said   Dick,  as  much   ponied  as  a 


Shakespearean  commentator.  *Snch 
a  one-er,*  returned  the  marchioness. 
After  a  moment's  reflection,  Mr  Swiv- 
eller  determined  to  forego  his  respon- 
sible duty  of  setting  her  right — [why 
should  he  have  wished  to  set  her 
right  ?  she  tmu  right ;  she  was  speak- 
ing the  language  and  illustrating  the 
meaning  of  Shakespeare] — and  to  suf- 
fer her  to  talk  on ;  as  it  was  evident  that 
her  tongue  was  loosened  by  the  purl, 
and  her  opportunities  for  conversation 
were  not  so  frequent  as  to  render  a 
momentary  check  of  little  conse- 
quence. '  They  sometimes  go  to  see 
Mr  Quilp,'  said  the  small  servant, 
with  a  shrewd  look :  ^  they  go  to  a 
many  places,  bless  yon.*  *Is  Mr 
Brass  a  wunrmrV  said  Dick.  ^Not 
half  what  Miss  Sally  is,  he  isn*t,*  re- 
plied the  small  servant.**  Here  is 
the  very  word  we  want.  Sbake- 
speare*s  ^*  oneyer**  is  Dickens*  an^-er 
or  umnner — that  is,  a  one  par  excel- 
lenee^  a  one  with  an  emphasis — a  top- 
sawyer — and  the  difficulty  is  resolved. 
Set  a  thief  to  catch  &  thief ;  and  leave 
one  great  intellectual  luminary  to 
throw  light  upon  another.  After  Mr 
Dickens*  lucid  commentary,  ^*  oneyer** 
becomes  quite  a  household  word,  and 
we  suspect  that  the  MS.  oorrector*B 
emendation  will  scarcely  go  down.  He 
reads,  ^*  bnrgomasters  and  great  onm^ 
— yes  such  as  can  hold.in.**  '*  This  will 
never  do,**  to  quote  a  favourite  aphor- 
ism, and  literary  canon  of  the  late  Lord 
Jeffrey,  when  speaking  of  the  Lake 
School  of  poetry. 

Act  II,  Scene  4. — The  complacency 
with  which  Mr  Collier  sets  the  autho- 
rity of  his  MS.  corrector  above  that 
of  the  other  commentators  on  Shake- 
speare, is  one  of  the  most  curious-  fea- 
tures in  his  literary  character.  The 
following  is  an  instance  of  his  margin- 
olatiy.  "Rowe,**  says  Mr  Collier, 
^^'Hcnu  to  have  been  right  (indeed, 
the  emendation  hardly  admits  of 
donbt)  in  reading  trietfid  for  '  trust- 
ful* in  Falstaff*s  speech,  as  we  learn 
from  the  alteration  introduced  In  the 
folio  1632.  *  For  Heaven's  sake,  lords, 
convey  my  trUtfitl  queen.*  **  As  if 
the  authority  of  Rowe,  or  of  any  other 
person,  was  not,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
just  as  good  as  that  of  the  anonymous 
oorrector,  who,  by  the  blunders  into 
which  he  has  fiUlen,  has  proved  h 
self  signally  disqaalifled  to  the 
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of  rectifying  Shakespeare  where  his 
text  may  happen  to  be  corrupted. 

Act  III,  Scene  1.— Now  and  then, 
however,  as  we  have  all  along  ad- 
mitted, the  old  corrector  makes  a 
good  hit.  A  very  excellent  emenda- 
tion, about  the  best  which  he  has  pro- 
posed, occurs  in  the  scene  where  Mor- 
timer says — 

"  My  wife  can  speak  no  English,  I  no  Welsh." 

The  lady  then  speaks  to  him  in  Welsh, 
being  at  the  same  time  in  tears; 
whereupon  her  husband  says — 

"  I  understood  thy  looks,  thoU,  pretty  Welsh 
Which  thou  pourest  down  from  the  swelling 
heavens," 

"The  swelling  heavens"  —  her  eyes 
might  no  doubt  be  swollen ;  but  that 
is  not  a  pretty  picture.  The  correc- 
tion, which  is  a  manifest  improvement, 
and  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  text,  is 
"  from  these  welling  heavens."  This 
correction  is  taken  from  Mr  Collier's 
appendix,  or  "  notes,"  where  it  might 
be  easily  overlooked. 

Act  V,  Scene  1. — ^The  MS.  corrector 
is  very  fond  of  eking  out  imperfect 
lines  with  conjectural  interpolations, 
and  of  curtailing  others  which  present 
a  superfluity  of  syllables.  This  is  a 
practice  which  cannot  be  permitted 
even  in  cases  where  the  alteration  im- 
proves the  verses,  as  sometimes  hap- 
pens j  much  less  can  it  be  tolerated 
in  cases,  which  are  still  more  frequent, 
where  the  verses  are  manifestly  en- 
feebled by  the  change.  A  conspicuous 
instance  of  the  latter  occurs  in  these 
lines.  The  rebellious  Worcester  says 
to  the  king, 

**  I  do  protest 

I  have  not  souzht  the  day  of  this  dislike. 
A'.  Henry. — You  have  not  sought  it — How 
comes  it  then  ?'' 

Here  the  words,  "How  comes  it 
then  ?"  are  vehement  and  abrupt,  and 
the  verse  is  purposely  defective.  Its 
impetuosity  is  destroyed  by  the  cor- 
rector's stilted  and  unnatural  interpo- 
lation— 

*'  You  have  not  sought  ii— say ^  how  comes  it 
then  ?" 

That  word  say  takes  off  the  sharp  edge 
of  the  king's  wrathful  interrogative, 
and  converts  him  from  a  flesh  and 
blood  monarch  into  a  mouthing  ranter, 
a  mere  tragedy-king. 


-  The  Second  Part  of  Henry  IV. 
— Act  I,  Scene  2. — We  agree  with  Mr 
Collier  and  Mr  Singer  that  the  sub- 
stitution of  diseases  for  *^  degrees"  in 
Falstaff's  speech  is  a  good  and  legiti- 
mate emendation,  and  we  willingly 
place  it  to  the  credit  of  the  MS.  cor- 
rector. 

Act  /.  Scene  3. — The  MS.  corrector 
attempts  to  amend  the  following  pas- 
sage in  several  places— not  very  suc- 
cessfully, as  we  shall  endeavour  to 
show.  The  rebellious  lords  are  talk- 
ing about  their  prospects  andresources. 
Bardolph  counsels  dela^,  and  warns  his 
friends  against  being  over- sanguine. 

**  Hculiiipt, — But,  hy  your  leave,  it  never  yet 

did  hurt, 
To  lav  down  likelihoods,  and  forms  of  hope. 
Baraolph. — Yes,  in  this  present  quality  of 

war ; 
Indeed,  of  instant  action.    A  cause  on  foot 
Lives  so  in  hope,  as  in  an  early  spring 
We  see  the  appearing  buds  ;  whicu,  to  prove 

fruit, 
Hope  gives  not  so  much  warrant,  as  despair. 
That  frosts  will  bite  them.    When  we  mean 

to  build, 
We  first  survey  the  plot,  then  draw  the 

model ; 
And  when  we  see  the  figure  of  the  house. 
Then  must  wo  rate  the  cost  of  the  erection ; 
Which,  if  we  find  outweighs  abilitv. 
What  do  we  then,  but  draw  anew  the  model 
In  fewer  offices  ;  or,  at  least,  desist 
To  build  at  all  ?     Much  more  in  this  great 

work 
(Which  is,  almost,  to  pluck  a  kingdom  down 
And  set  another  up),  should  wc  survey 
The  plot  of  situation  and  the  model  ; 
Consent  upon  a  sure  foundation  ; 
Question  surveyors  ;  know  our  own  estate, 
How  able  such  a  work  to  undergo. 
To  weigh  against  his  opposite ;  or  else 
We  fortify  in  paper  and  in  figures, 
Using  the  names  of  men,  instead  of  men.^* 

In  this  speech  of  Bardolph's  we  shall 
confine  our  attention  to  the  two  main 
points  on  which  the  corrector  has  tried 
his  hand.  These  are  the  two  first 
lines,  and  the  verse  printed  in  italics. 
The  two  first  lines  are  somewhat  ob- 
scure ;  but  we  are  of  opinion  that  a 
much  better  sense  may  be  obtained 
from  them  than  is  afforded  by  the 
corrector's  emendation,  which  we  shall 
presently  advert  to.  "  Hope,"  says 
Hastings,  "  never  yet  did  harm." 
"  Yes,"  says  Bardolph,  "  in  a  state 
of  affairs  like  the  present,  where  ac- 
tion seems  imminent,  it  has  done  harm 
to  entertain  (unfounded)  hopes."  He 
then  proceeds  to  press  on  his  friends^ 
as  their  only  chance  of  safety,  tha 
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necessity  of  making  the  war  not  immi- 
nent— of  postponing  it  until  they  have 
pondered  well  their  resources,  and  re- 
ceived further  supplies.  All  this  is 
intelligible  enough,  and  may  be  elicited 
with  perfect  ease  from  the  ordinary 
text  which  was  adjusted  by  Dr  John- 
son— the  original  reading  of  the  two 
lines  in  question  being  obviously  dis- 
figured by  typographical  errors.  There 
is  therefore  no  call  whatever  for  the 
MS.  corrector's  amendment,  which 
seems  to  ns  infinitely  more  obscure 
and  perplexing  than  the  received  read- 
ing,   lie  writes — 

*'  Yes,  in  this  present  qoaliiv  of  war  ; 
Indeed  the  instant  act  and  ctMse  on  foot 
Lives  80  in  bopo,"  &c. 

Mr  Collier  says  that  this  emendation 
^^ clears  the  sense"  of  the  passage. 
We  should  have  thanked  him  had  he 
shown  ns  how ;  for,  if  the  old  reading 
be  obscure,  the  only  merit  of  the  new 
one  seems  to  be  that  it  lends  an  addi- 
tional gloom  to  darkness.  In  regard 
to  the  other  point — the  Hue  printed  in 
italics — the  MS.  collector  breaks  the 
back  of  the  difficulty  by  means  of  the 
following  interpolated  forgery — 

**  A  careful  leader  $ums  what  force  he  hringt 
To  weigh  against  his  opposite/* 

This,  and  the  other  similar  delinqnen- 
cies  of  wliich  the  MS.  corrector  is  fre- 
quently gu  il  ty,  are  neither  more  nor  less 
than  swindling — and  swiudling,  too, 
without  an  object.  Nothing  is  gained 
by  the  rascality  ;  for  the  sense  of  the 
passage  may  be  opened  without  re- 
sorting to  the  use  of  such  a  clumsy 
crowbar,  such  a  burglarious  imple- 
ment as 
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''  A  careful  leader  sums  what  force  he  brings. 

It  means,  before  we  engage  in  any 
great  and  perilous  undertaking,  we 
should  know  how  able  we  are  to  un- 
dergo such  a  work — how  able  we  are 
to  weigh  against  the  opposite  of  such 
a  work ;  that  is,  to  contend  successfully 
against  the  forces  of  the  enemy.  Mr 
Singer  says  that,  if  any  change  is  ne- 
cessary, we  should  read  "Mw  oppo- 
site," instead  of  **/«i5  opposite."  With 
submission  we  beg  to  say,  that,  if  any 
change  is  necessary,  ^*  its  "  and  not 
**  this  "  is  the  word  which  must  be 
substituted  for  'Mils."  But  no  change 
is  necessary ;  ^'  his  opposite  "  means 
the  work's  opposite;  and  it  is  no  nn- 
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frequent  idiom  with  Shakespeare  to 
use  "his "for  "its." 

Act  IL  Scene  1. — Hostess  Quickly 
says,  according  to  the  old  copies — 

'<  A  hundred  marks  is  a  long  om  for  a  poor 
lone  woman  to  bear.** 

"  One  "  being  obviously  a  misprint, 
Theobald  substituted  "loan ;"  and  this 
is  the  usual  reading.  The  MS.  cor- 
rector proposes  "  score ;"  and  this,  we 
think,  ought  to  go  into  the  text.  But 
it  will  be  long  l^fore  the  MS.  correc- 
tor, by  means  of  such  small  instal- 
ments, clears  his  "  score  "  with  the 
ghost  of  Shakespeare.  As  a  help, 
however,  towards  that  consummation, 
we  are  rather  inclined  to  place  to  his 
credit  the  substitution  of  high  for  the 
in  the  line — 

«  Under  (he  canopies  of  costlr  state.** 

—Act  III,  Scene  U 

Perhaps,  also,  he  ought  to  get  credit 
for  "  shrouds"  instead  of"  clonds " — 
although  the  former  is  now  no  novelty, 
having  been  started  long  ago  by  some 
of  the  early  commentators.  The  origi- 
nal reading  is  "  clouds ;"  bnt  the  epi- 
thet "slippery"  renders  it  highly 
probable  that  this  is  a  misprint  for 
shrouds  —  that  is,  the  ship's  upper 
tackling;  and  that  " slippery  ahronds'' 
is  the  genuine  reading.  It  seems  pro- 
bable also  that  rags^  the  MS.  correc- 
tion, and  not  rage^  the  ordinary  read- 
ing, is  the  right  word  in  the  lines  where 
rebellion  is  spoken  of  (^Act  IV.  Scene 
l)as 

"  Led  on  bj  bloody  vonth,  guarded  with  hmt. 
And  countenanced  bj  boys  and  beggary.^ 

The  MS.  corrector  seems  to  be  re- 
trieving his  character.  We  are  also 
willing  to  accept  at  his  hands  "  seal  ** 
instead  of  "  zeal "  in  the  lin< 


'*  Under  the  counterfeited  teal  of  heaTen.** 

We  cannot,  however,  admit  that 
there  is  any  ground  for  emendation  in 
the  following  passa^  {Act  I V,  Scene 
1)  where  the  king  is  spoken  of,  and 
where  it  is  said  that  he  will  find  much 
difficulty  in  punishing  his  enemies 
without  compromising  his  friends : — 

<*  His  foes  are  so  enrooted  with  his  friends. 
That,  plucking  to  unfbc  an  enemy. 
He  doth  unCsaten  so,  and  shake  a  friend. 
So  ihat  this  land,  like  an  offensive  wife, 
That  hath  enraged  him  ou  to  offer  strokef  ; 
Aa  he  is  ttrikinff,  holds  his  infant  up, 
And  hangi  resolved  eorreetion  in  the  aim 
That  was  nprear*d  to  txecotion.** 
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The  qnestion  is,  Tvho  is  the  "him" 
referred  to  in  the  fifth  of  these  lines  ? 
It  can  be  no  other  than  the  king.  He^ 
the  husband,  being  excited  to  chastise 
his  wife — that  is,  the  rebellions  coun- 
try— she^  as  he  is  striking,  holds  his 
infant  (that  is,  certain  of  his  friends) 
up,  and  thus  stays  his  arm,  and  sns- 

?end8  the  execution  of  his  vengeance. 
*he  MS.  corrector  substitutes  "her 
man "  for  the  words  "  him  on."  Mr 
Collier  approves,  and  even  Mr  Singer 
says  that  this  "is  a  very  plausible 
correction,  and  is  evidently  called  for." 
If  these  gentlemen  will  reconsider  the 
passage,  they  will  find  that  it  cannot 
be  constmed  with  the  new  reading, 
unless  several  additional  words  are 
inserted ;  thus,  "  So  that  this  land 
(is),  like  an  oficnsive  wife  who  hath 
enraged  her  man  to  ofi^er  strokes,  (and 
who)  as  he  is  striking,  holds  his  infant 
np,  and  hangs  resolved  correction  in 
the  arm  that  was  upreared  to  execu- 
tion." Til  is  is  as  intelligible  as  the 
ordinary  text,  though  not  more  so ; 
but  the  introduction  of  so  many  new 
words — which  are  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  complete  the  grammar  and  the 
sense — is  quite  inadmissible;  and 
therefore  the  MS.  correction  must  be 
abandoned. 

KtNG  Henry  V. — In  this  play 
none  of  the  MS.  corrector's  emenda- 
tions are  entitled  to  go  into  the  text. 
First,  we  shall  call  attention  for  a 
moment  to  a  very  small  correction  of 
our  own,  which  perhaps  may  have 
been  made  in  some  of  the  editions, 
but  not  in  that  which  we  use,  the 
variorum  of  1785.  In  Act  I.  Scene  2, 
the  Bishop  of  Ely  says — 

**  For  government,  though  high,  and  low,  and 
lower, 
Put  into  parts,  doth  keep  in  one  consent 
Congniing  to  a^fuU  and  natural  close 
Like  music.** 

Sorely  "  though"  ought  to  he  through, 
"For  government,  put  into  parts,  like 
a  piece  of  music,  doth  keep  in  one  con- 
sent or  harmony,  throttgh  high,  and 
low,  and  lower,"  &c  In  the  same 
Act,  same  scene,  an  emendation  is 
proposed  by  the  MS.  corrector,  which, 
though  specious,  we  cannot  bring  our- 
selves to  endorse.  King  Henry,  in 
reply  to  the  dauphin's  taunting  mes- 
"    e,  says — 
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"  But  tell  the  Dauphin,  I  will  keep  my  state. 
Be  like  a  king,  ana  show  my  MttV  of  greatness. 
When  I  do  rouse  me  in  my  throne  ofFrance.^* 

The  corrector  proposes  soul  for  "  sail." 
But  Shakespeare's  is  a  grand  expres- 
sion— "  I  will  show  my  sail  of  great- 
ness^^^ — will  set  all  my  canvass — will 
shine, 

*'  Like  a  proud  ship  with  all  her  bravery  on.** 

It  is  a  pity  that  he  did  not  w^rite  hoist 
or  spread,  which  would  have  removed 
all  doubt  as  to  the  word  "  sail." 
"  Show,"  however,  is,  on  some  ac- 
counts, better  than  hoist  or  spread. 
Neither  do  we  perceive  any  necessity 
for  adopting  the  MS.  correction  "  sea- 
sonable swiftness  "  instead  of  "  rea- 
sonable swiftness."  Nor  is  it  by  any 
means  necessary  to  change  "  now 
thrive  the  armourers "  into  "  now 
strhe  the  armourers."  In  Act  IL 
Scene  2,  the  king  says,  in  reference  to 
a  drunkard  who  had  railed  on  him — 

"  It  was  excess  of  wine  that  set  him  on, 
And  on  his  more  advice,  we  pardon  him.** 

The  margins  read,  "  on  our  more 
advice,"  overturning  the  authentic 
language  of  Shakespeare,  who  by  the 
words  "  on  his  more  advice,"  means 
on  his  having  returned  to  a  more  rea- 
sonable state  of  mind,  and  shown 
some  sorrow  for  his  off*ence. 

Act  II.  Scene  3. — We  now  come  to 
one  of  the  most  memorable  correc- 
tions— we  might  say  to  the  most  me- 
morable correction  ever  made  on  the 
text  of  our  great  dramatist.  In  Dame 
Quickly's  description  of  the  death  of 
Falstaff  she  says,  as  the  old  copies 
give  it,  "  for  after  I  saw  him  fumble 
with  the  sheets,  and  play  with  flowers, 
and  smile  upon  his  fingers'  ends,  I 
knew  there  was  but  one  way ;  for  liis 
nose  was  as  sharp  as  a  pen,  and  a 
table  of  green  fields.'*^  There  is  evi- 
dently something  very  wrong  here. 
Theobald  gave  out  as  a  new  reading, 
"  and  a'  (he)  babbled  of  green  fields, 
the  history  and  character  of  which 
emendation  he  explained  as  follows  : 
"I  have  an  edition  of  Shakespeare 
by  me  with  some  marginal  conjectures 
by  a  gentleman  some  time  deceased, 
and  he  is  of  the  mind  to  correct  this 
passage  thus :  *  for  his  nose  was  as 
sharp  as  a  pen,  and  a'  talked  of  green 
fields.'  It  is  certainly  observable  ot 
people  near  death,  when  they  are  de- 
lirious by  a  fever,  that  they  talk  of 
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moving,  as  it  is  of  those  in  a  calentnre 
that  their  heads  run  on  green  fields. 
The  variation  from  table  to  talked  is 
not  of  very  great  latitude ;  though  we 
may  come  still  nearer  to  the  traces  of 
the  letters  by  restoring  it  thus — '  for 
his  nose  was  as  sharp  as  a  pen,  and 
a'  babbled  of  green  fields.*"— ( T/rfc 
Singer's  Shakesj^are  Vindicated,  p. 
127.) 

This,  then,  is  now  the  received 
reading ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  is  highly  ingenious — indeed, 
singularly  felicitous.  But  the  MS. 
correctoi^s  emendation  is  also  entitled 
to  a  hearing.  lie  reads  :  '  for  his  nose 
was  as  sharp  as  a  pen  on  a  table  of 
green  frieze.^''  Tiiis,  it  must  be  acf- 
mitted,  is  a  lamentable  falling  off,  in 
point  of  sentiment,  from  the  other 
conjectural  amendment.  We  sympa- 
thise most  feelingly  with  the  distress 
of  those  who  protest  vehemently 
against  the  new  reading,  and  who 
cling  almost  with  tears  to  the  text  to 
which  they  have  been  accustomed. 
We  admit  that  his  babbling  of  green 
fields  is  a  touch  of  poetry,  if  not  of 
nature,  which  fills  up  the  mea.^ure  of 
our  love  for  Falstaff,  and  affords  the 
finest  atonement  that  can  be  ima- 
gined for  the  mixed  career — which  is 
now  drawing  to  a  close — of  the  hoary 
debauchee.  It  is  with  the  utmost  re- 
luctance that  we  throw  a  shade  of 
suspicion  over  Theobald's  delightful 
emendation.  Nevertheless,  we  are 
possessed  with  the  persuasion  that 
the  MS.  corrector's  variation  Js  more 
likf'ly  to  have  been  what  Dame  (Quickly 
uttcrt'd,  and  what  Shakespeare  wrote. 
Our  HM-^ons  an'— firsts  the  calentnre, 
which  causes  i)eople  to  rave  about 
green  fields,  is  a  distemper  peculiar 
to  s^tilors  in  hot  climates;  secondly ^ 
r;i!.>tatrs  mind  seems  to  have  been 
runnin;;  more  on  sack  than  on  green 
fi<»lds,  as  Dame  Quickly  admits  fur- 
ther on  in  the  dialogue ;  thirdly,  how- 
ever jileasing  the  supposition  abont 
his  babbling  of  green  fields  may  be, 
it  is  still  more  natural  that  Dame 
(Quickly,  whose  attention  was  fixed 


are  not  quite  satisfied  with  them  onr- 
selves.  But,  be  they  good  or  bad, 
we  cannot  divest  ourselves  of  the  im- 
pression (as  we  most  willingly  would) 
that  the  marginal  correction,  in  this 
instance,  comes  nearer  to  the  genuine 
language  of  Shakespeare  than  does 
the  ordinary  text. 

Should,  then,  the  MS.  corrector's 
emendation  be  admitted  into  the  text 
of  the  poet  ?  That  is  a  very  difl'erent 
question ;  and  we  answer  decidedly — 
No.  Its  claim  is  not  so  absolutely  un- 
doubted as  to  entitle  it  to  this  eleva- 
tion. It  is  more  j)robable,  we  think, 
than  Theobald's.  But  Theobald's  has 
by  this  time  acquired  a  prescriptive 
right  to  the  place  which  it  enjoys. 
Although  originally  it  may  have  been 
a  usurpation,  it  is  now  strong  with 
inveterate  occupancy :  it  is  conse- 
crated to  the  hearts  of  all  mankind, 
and  it  ought  on  no  account  to  be  dis- 
placed. It  is  ))art  and  parcel  of  our 
earliest  associations  with  Falstaff,  and 
its  removal  would  do  violence  to  the 
feelings  of  universal  Christendom. 
This  consideration,  which  shows  how 
difficult,  indeed  how  injudicious,  it  is 
to  eradicate  anything  which  has  once 
fairly  taken  root  in  the  text  of  Shake- 
speare, ought  to  make  us  all  the  more 
scrupulous  in  guarding  his  writings 
against  such  innovations  as  the  MS. 
corrector  'usually  proposes ;  for,  how- 
ever little  these  may  have  to  recom- 
mend them,  succeeding  generations 
may  become  habituated  to  their  pre- 
sence, and,  on  the  plea  of  prescription, 
may  be  indisposed  to  give  them  up. 

*'  Priiicipiiii  obitaySero  medicina  paratur.** 

Act  III,,  chorus. 

**  Behold  the  tUreaden  sails, 
Ihrne  with  the  invisible  and  creeniuc  wind. 
Draw  the  huge  bottoms  througn   tue   fur- 
rowed sea.** 

"  Borne ^'  is  here  a  far  finer  and  more 
expressive  word  than  "  blown,"  the 
MS.  corrector's  prosaic  substitution. 

Act  IV,  Scene  1. — In  the  fine  lines 
on  ceremony,  the  MS.  corrector  pro- 
poses a  new  reading,  which  at  first 


ou  the  sharpness  of  his  nose  set  off  sight  looks  specious,  but  which  a  mo- 

against  a  countenance  alroadv  dark-  derate  degree  of  reflection  compels  us 

ening  with  the  discoloration  of  death,  to  reject.     The  common  text  is  as 

should  have  likened  it  to  the  sharp-  follows : — 

ness  of  a  pen  relieved  against  a  table,  „  Xnd  what  art  thon,  thou  idol  conroonv  ? 

(«r  background,  of  green  frieze.    These  What  kiml  of  god  art  thou,  th^t  buffercit 
reasons  may  be  very  insullicient :  we  more 


su 


Of  mortal  griefs  than  do  thy  vorshi))pers  ? 
What  are  thy  rents? — what  are  thv  com- 
mgs  in  ? 

O  ceremony,  show  me  hut  thy  worth  ! 

What  is  thy  soul,  O,  adoration  h 

Art  thou  aught  else  hut  place,  degreo,  and 

form. 
Creating  awo  and  fear  in  other  men  ? 
AVhcrein  thou  art  les^s  happy,  being  feared, 
Than  they  in  fearing." 

The  MS.  corrector  gives  us — 

'*  O,  ceremony,  show  me  but  thy  worth  ! 
What  is  thv  soul  liut  adulation  ?** 

The  objection  to  this  reading?  is  that 
Shakespeare's  lines  arc  equivalent  to — 
O,  ceremony,  thou  hast  no  worth; 
O,  adoration,  thou  hast  no  soul — 
absolutely  none.  This  reading,  which 
denies  to  ceremony  and  adoration  all 
soul  and  substance — all  worth  and 
reality— is  more  emphatic  than  the 
corrector's,  which  declares  that  adu- 
lation is  the  soul  of  ceremony ;  and 
we  therefore  vote  for  allowing  the 
text  to  remain  as  we  found  it. 

Act  IV,  Scene  3. — In  the  following 
lines  Shakespeare  pays  a  compliment — 
not  of  the  most  elegant  kind  we  ad- 
mit—to the  English,  whose  valour,  he 
says,  is  such  that  even  their  dead 
bodies  putrefying  in  the  fields  of 
France  will  caiTy  death  into  the  ranks 
of  the  enemy. 

•*  Mark,  then,  abounding  valour  in  the  Eng- 
lish; 
That  being  dead,  like  to  a  bullet's  grazing. 
Break  out  into  a  second  course  of  mischief. 
Killing  in  relapse  of  mortality.*' 

The  similitude  of  "  the  bullet's  graz- 
ing" has  led  the  MS.  corrector  into 
two  execrable  errors. 
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The  First  Part  of  King  Henry 
VI. — A  difficulty  occurs  in  the  last 
line  of  Act  IT.  Scene  6,  where  Plan- 
tagenet  says — 


<'  And  therefore  haste  I  to  the  Parliament, 

Either  to  be  restored  to  my  blood, 

Or  make  my  ill  Uie  advanlaye  of  my  gooil,'*^ 

This  is  the  common  reading,  and  it 
means,  "  or  make  my  ill  the  occasion 
of  my  good."  The  earlier  copies  have 
'»wiU"  for  "ill,"  The  MS.  correc- 
tion is — 

"  Or  make  my  will  ih*  advancer  of  my  good." 

But  this  is  no  improvement  upon  the 
common  reading,  which  ought  to  re- 
main unaltered. 

Act  IV,  Scene  1.— A  small  but 
very  significant  instance,  illustrative 
of  what  we  are  convinced  is  the  true 
theory  of  these  new  readings,  namely, 
that  they  are  attempts,  not  to  restore^ 
but  to  modernise  Shakespeare,  comes 
before  us  in  the  following  lines,  where 
the  knights  of  the  garter  are  spoken 
of  as 

"  Not  fearing  death,  nor  shrinking  from  dij*- 
tre?». 
But  always  resolute  in  most  ejrircmes,"' 

"Most  extremes"  does  not  mean  (as 
one  ignorant  of  Shakespeare's  lan- 
guage might  be  apt  to  suppose)  "  in 
the  greater  number  of  extremes  : "  it 
means,  in  extremest  cases,  or  dangers. 
The  same  idiom  occurs  in  the  "  Tem- 
pest," where  it  is  said — 

**  Some  kinds  of  baseness 
By    way   of     Are  nobly  undergone,  and  most  pmr  matters 

carrying  out  the  metaphor,  he  pro-     '*"'"*  *"  ''"^'  ""''' 


poses  to  read  "rebounding  valour," 
and  "  killing  in  reflex  of  mortality." 
But  Shakespeare  knew  full  well  what 
he  was  about.  lie  has  kept  his  simi- 
litude within  becoming  bounds,  while 
the  corrector  has  driven  it  over  the 
verge  of  all  propriety.  Both  of  his 
coiTections  are  wretched,  and  the  lat- 
ter of  them  is  outrageous.  We  are 
surprised  that  he  did  not  propose 
"  killing  in  reflex  off  mortality,"  for 
this  would  bring  out  his  meaning 
much  better  than  the  expression  which 
he  has  suggested.    But  we  may  rest 


Point  to  rich  ends 

which  certainly  does  not  mean  that  the 
greater  numberof  poor  matters  point  to 
rich  ends,  but  that  the  poorest  matters 
often  do  so.  It  would  be  well  if  the  two 
words  were  always  printed  as  one — 
most-extremes,  and  most-poor.  Now, 
surely  Mr  Collier  either  cannot  know 
that  this  phraseology  is  peculiarly 
Shakespearean,  or  he  must  be  desirous 
of  blotting  out  from  the  English  lan- 
guage our  great  poet's  favourite  forms 
of  speech,  when  he  says,  "  there  is  an 
injurious  error  of  the  printer  in  the 
second  line;"  and  when  he  recom- 


assured  that  "  killing  in  relapse  of  mends  us  to  accept  the  MS.  marginal 

mortality"  merely  means,  killing  in  correction,  by  which   Shakespeare's 

theur  return  to  the  dust  from  whence  archaism  is  exchanged  for  this  mo- 

they  were  taken ;  and  that  this  is  the  dernism — 

right  reading.  **  But  always  resolute  in  worst  extremes.'' 
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Act  V.  Scene  1. — How  mncU  more 
forcible  are  Shakespeare's  lines— 

'*  Sec  where  he  lies  inhcrscd  ia  the  arms 
Of  the  moul  bloody  nurser  of  his  harm?/* 

tbau  the  MS.  substitution — 

**  Of  the  stiil  bleeding  nurser  of  his  harms.  ^* 

Scene  4. — Four  competing  readings 
of  the  following  lines  present  them- 
selves for  adjudication — 

*'  Ay,  beauty^s  priucely  majesty  is  such, 
CoufounUs  the  tongue,  and  makes  the  senses 
rough,^'' 

This  is  the  text  of  the  earlier  editions, 
and  it  evidently  requires  amendment. 
Sir  T.  Hanmer  reads — 

"  Ay,  beauty *s  princely  majesty  is  such, 
Confouuds  the  tongue,  and  makes  the  senses 
crouch,'*'* 

Our  MS.  corrector  proposes — 

"  Ay,  beauty ^s  princely  majesty  is  such, 
Confounds  the  tongue,  and  mockt  the  tense 
of  touch.'' 

Mr  Singer,  who  also,  it  seems,  has  a 
folio  with  MS.  corrections,  gives  us, 
as  a  gleaning  from  its  margins, 

**  Ay,  beauty's  princely  majesty  is  such, 
Confouuds  the  tongue,  and  tvakes  the  sente^s 
touch.'''' 

It  may  assist  us  in  commg  to  a  de- 
cision, if  we  view  this  sentiment 
through  the  medium  of  prose.  First, 
according  to  Sir  T.  Hanmer,  the  pre- 
sence of  beauty  is  so  commanding  that 
it  confounds  the  tongue,  and  overawes 
the  senses.  Secondly,  **  The  princely 
majesty  of  beauty,"  says  Mr  Collier, 
expounding  his  prot^gd's  version, 
**  confounds  the  power  of  speech,  and 
mocks  all  who  would  attempt  to  tcudi 
it.  Thirdly,  "Beauty,"  says  Mr 
Singer,  taking  up  the  canso  of  his 
MS.  corrector, "  although  it  confounds 
the  tongue,  awakes  desire.  This  must 
have  been  the  meaning  of  the  poet." 
How  peremptory  a  man  becomes 
in  behnlf  of  MS.  readings  of  which 
he  happens  to  be  the  sole  depositary. 
We  confess  that  we  prefer  Sir  T. 
HanmcVs  to  either  of  the  other  emen- 
dations, as  the  most  intelligible  and 
diguitied  of  the  three. 

The  Second  Part  of  Kino 
Hknuy  VI.— i4c/  /.  Scene  3.  {Enter 
three  or  four  petitioners.) 


did 

"First  Petitioner. — My  masters,  let  ua 
stand  close,  my  Lord  Protector  will  come 
this  way  by  and  by,  and  then  we  may  de- 
liver our  supplications  in  tlie  quiil.'* 

"In  the  quill"  — what  does  that 
mean?  Nobody  can  tell  us.  The 
margins  furnish  "in  sequel."  Mr 
Singer  advances,  "in  the  quoil,  or 
coil"— "that  is,"  says  he,  "in  the 
bustle  or  tumult  which  would  arise  at 
the  time  the  Protector  passed."  And 
this  we  prefer. 

Act  II.  Scene  8. —  Anything  viler 
than  the  following  italicised  interpo- 
lation, or  more  out  of  keeping  with 
the  character  of  the  speaker  and  the 
dignity  of  the  scene,  it  is  impossible 
to  conceive.  Queen  Mary  says  to  the 
Duke  of  Glo'ster — 

*^  Give  up  your  staff,  sir,  and  the  King  hii- 

realm. 
Glo'gter.   My  staff?— here,  noble  Henry,  i» 

my  staff ! 
To  think  I/ain  would  keep  it  maket  me  laugh;- 
As  willingly  I  do  the  same  resign 
As  e V  thy  father,  Henry,  made  it  mine.** 

Yet  Mr  Collier  has  the  hardihood  to 
place  this  abominable  forgery  in  tbo 
front  of  his  battle,  by  introducing  it 
into  bis  preface,  where  bo  saySf 
"  Ought  we  not  to  welcome  it  witb 
thanks  as  a  fortunate  recovery  and  a 
valuable  restoration  ?"  No,  indeed, 
we  ought  to  send  it  to  the  right  about 
instanter,  and  order  the  apartment  to 
be  fumigated  from  which  it  had  been 
expelled. 

Act  III  Scene  2.— The  MS.  cor- 
rector seems  to  be  right  in  his  amend- 
ment of  these  lines.  Suffolk  says  to^ 
the  Qaeen, 

"  Live  thou  to  ioy  in  life, 
Myself  to  joy  in  nought  but  that  thou  liT^st.^* 

The  ordinary  reading  is  "  no**  for 
"  to."  This  ought  to  go  into  the  text  '^ 
and  the  same  honoar  oaght  to  be  ex- 
tended to  "rebel"  for  "rabble"  ia 
Clifford*s  speech,  Act  IV.  Scene  8. 

Thk  Third  Part  of  King  Henry 
VI. — In  this  play  two  creditable  mar- 
ginal emendations  come  before  us,  one 
of  which  it  might  be  safe  to  admit  into 
the  text.  The  safe  emendation  ia  eo*ii^ 
in  the  lines  where  the  father  is  la- 
menting over  hia  slain  sod,  {Act  IL 
Scene  6)— 

*<  And  so  obseouions  will  thy  father  be, 
Ev*m  for  the  lost  of  thoe,  narinf  no  mo 
Ai  PriAm  wu  for  all  hit  valiuit  foni.** 
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The  ancieDt  copies  have  *^  men/'  and 

the  modern  ones  *^sad."  Evn  was  also 

proposed  by  Mr  Dyce  some  little  time 

ago.    The  other  specious  correction  is 

**  bitter- flowing"  for  **  water-flowing," 

in  the  lines  where  the  king  says  (Act 

IV.  Scene  8), 

**•  My  mildueds  hath  allayed  their  swelling 

griefs, 
My  mercy  dried  their  watcr-Jluwing  tears/* 

But  "  water- flowing"  may  simply 
mean  flowing  as  plentifully  as  water, 
and  therefore  our  opinion  is,  that  the 
corrector's  substitution  ought  not  to 
be  accepted.  "  Soft  carriage  "  {Act  11, 
Scene2)y  recommended  by  the  margins, 
instead  of  **  soft  courage,"  is  not  by  any 
means  so  plausible.  *^  Soft  courage" 
may  be  a  Shakespeareanism  for  soft 
spirit.  The  Germans  have  a  word, 
sanfimuth — literally  soft  courage — i.  c, 
gentleness ;  and  therefore  Shakespeare's 
expression  is  not  what  Mr  Collier  calls 
it,  "  a  contradiction  in  terms.*' 

Act  V,  Scene  5. — The  young  prince 
having  been  stabbed  by  Edward, 
Clarence,  and  Gio'ster,  Margaret  ex- 
claims— 

"  O,  traitors  !  murderers  I 
They  that  stabbM  Cscsar  shed  no  blood  at  all. 
Did  not  offend,  nor  were  not  worthy  blame, 
If  this  foul  deed  were  by  to  ajual  it'* — 

which,  of  course,  means  that  Cesar's 
murderers  would  be  pronounced  com- 
paratively innocent,  if  this  foul  deed 
were  set  alongside  their  act.  The 
margins  propose, 

"  If  this  foul  deed  -were  by  to  sequel  iV — 

than  which  nothing  can  be  more 
inept. 

Kino  Richard  III. — Act  I.  Scene  3. 
— llichardis  thus  agreeably  depicted : 

"Thou  elvish-marked, abortive,  rooting  hog, 
Thou  that  wast  sealed  in  thy  nativity. 
The  slave  of  nature,  and  the  son  of  hell  I  ** 

The  correction  here  proposed  is — 

'*  The  stain  of  nature,  and  the  scorn  of  hell.'* 

But  the  allusion,  as  Stcevens  says,  is 
to  the  ancient  custom  of  masters 
branding  their  profligate  slaves ;  and, 
therefore,  *^ slave"  is  unquestionably 
the  right  word.  As  for  the  "  scorn  of 
bell,"  that,  in  certain  cases,  might  be 
a  compliment,  and  is  no  more  than 
what  a  good  man  would  desire  to  be. 
Act  III.  Scene  I. — Buckingham  is 
endeavouring  to  persuade  the  Cardinal 
to  refuse  the  privilege  of  sanctaary  to 
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the  Duke  of  York.     The  Cardinal 

says — 

"  God  in  heaven  forbid 
We  should  infringe  tlie  holy  privilege 
Of  blessod  sanctuary !  not  for  all  this  land 
Would  I  be  guilty  of  so  deep  a  crime. 
Buckhitjkam.  You  are  too  senseless-obsti- 
nate, my  lord. 
Too  ceremonious  and  traditional : 
Weigh  it  but  with  the  (^rossness  of  this  a^e. 
You  break  not  sanctuary  in  seizing  him. 

That  is,  do  not  go  to  your  traditions, 
but  take  into  account  the  nnreflning 
character  and  somewhat  licentious 
practice  of  this  age,  and  you  will  per- 
ceive that  you  break  not  sanctuary  in 
seizing  him;  for  common  sense  de- 
clares that  a  youth  of  his  years  cannot 
claim  this  privilege.  This  interpre- 
tation renders  the  MS.  corrector's  inept 
substitution,  ^^  the  goodness  of  his  age,'* 
quite  unnecessary.  Strict  and  absti" 
nent  for  '^senseless- obstinate"  is  still 
worse. 

Act  III.  Scene  7. — To  change  "  his 
resemblance"  into  disresembloHce^  is 
to  substitute  a  very  forced  and  nnna- 
tnral  reading  for  a  very  plain  and 
obvious  one.  Glo'ster  asks  Bucking- 
bam, 

'^  Touched  you  the  bastardy  of  £dward*8  chil- 
dren ?" 

"  I  did,"  answers  Buckingham,  who 
then  goes  on  to  say,  *^  I  also  touched 
upon  his  own  (i.  e.  Edward  the 
Fourth's)  bastardy," 

*^  As  being  got,  your  father  then  in  France, 
And  his  rtseuiUauce  not  being  like  the  Duke,^^ 

— that  is,  I  also  touched  upon  his  re- 
semblance (which  is  no  resemblance) 
to  his  (reputed)  father  the  Duke. 
^*  Disresemblance'*  has  not  a  shadow 
of  probability  in  its  favour. 

Act  IV.  Scene  3. — Mr  Collier  seri- 
ously advocates  the  change  of"  bloody 
dogs"  into  '^blooded  dogs,"  in  the 
lines  about  the  two  ruflians. 

*<  Albeit  they  were  fleshed  villains,  bloody 
dogs." 

'*  Blooded  dogs"  means,  if  it  means 
anything,  dogs  that  have  been  let 
blood,  and  not  dogs  that  are  about  to 
draw  blood  as  these  dogs  are.  There 
seems  to  be  nothing  in  the  other  cor- 
rections of  this  play  which  calls  for 
further  notice. 

King  Henry  VIII.  — Act  I.  Scene  1. 
— Speakingof  Cardinal  Wolsey,  Buck- 
ingham says, 
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**  A  b«gKar^g  book 
Outworths  a  noble^s  blood/^ 

The  margins  offer — 

"  A  beggar's  brood 
Outworths  a  noble's  blood/* 

This  emeadatioD  looks  plaasiblc ;  but 
read  Johnsoa^s  note,  and  you  will  be 
of  a  different  way  of  thinking.  He 
says — ^^  that  is,  the  literary  qualifica- 
tions of  a  bookish  beggar  are  more 
prized  than  the  high  descent  of  heredi- 
tary greatness.  This  is  a  contempta- 
oos  exclamation  very  naturally  pat 
into  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  ancient, 
unlettered,  martial  nobility."  Inscene 
2,  the  change  of  ^^  trembling  contribu- 
tion" into  ^^  trebling  contribution," 
where  the  increase  of  the  taxes  is 
spoken  of,  is  a  proper  correction,  and 
we  set  it  down  to  the  credit  of  the 
MS.  corrector  as  one  which  ought  to 
go  into  the  text. 

Act  II.  Scene  3. — >Vhat  a  fine  poeti- 
cism  comes  before  us  in  the  use  of  the 
word  salute  in  the  lines  where  Anne 
Bnllen  declares  that  her  advancement 
gives  her  no  satisfaction. 

"  Would  I  had  no  being, 
If  this  scUuie  mj  blood  a  jot,'* 

— that  is,  this  promotion  is  not  like  a 
peal  of  bells  to  my  blood ;  it  is  not 
Uke  the  firing  of  cannon ;  it  is  not  like 
the  huzzaing  of  a  great  multitude: 
it  rather  weighs  me  down  under  a  load 
of  anxiety  and  depression;  or,  as  she 
herself  expresses  it — 

**  It  fuiuts  mc 
To  think  what  follows. " 

The  MS.  corrector,  turning,  as  is  his 
way,  poetry  into  prose,  reads — 

**  Would  I  had  no  being, 
If  this  elate  my  blood  a  jot.  " 

This  must  go  to  the  debit  side  of  the 
uld  corrector's  account. 

In  Scene  4  of  the  same  act,  the 
queen,  on  her  trial,  adjures  the  king, 
if  she  be  proved  guilty — 

*^  In  God's  name 
Turn  mc  away  ;  and  let  the  fouPst  contempt 
Hhut  door  ui>un  mc,  and  to  ^ive  me  up  * 
To  the  sharpo!>t  kifui  of  justice.  " 

The  MS.  corrector  writes — "  to  the 
sharpest  kni/e  of  justice."  But  the 
queen  is  here  speaking  of  a  kind  of 
justice  sharper  even  than  the  knife — 
to  wit,  the  contempt  and  Ignominy 
which  she  imprecates  on  her  own  head 
if  she  be  a  guilty  woman  ;  and  there- 
fore **  kind  of  jubtice"  is  the  proper 
expression  for  her  to  oae,  and  the  MS. 


Bubstitation  is  nnqnestionablj  oat  of 
place. 

Act  III.  Scene  2. — Mr  Sbger  says, 
*^  *  Now  mag  all  joy  trace  the  conjimo- 
tion,'  Instead  of,  *•  Now  allmyjoj^^  && 
Is  a  good  conjectare,  and  may,  I  think; 
be  safely  adopted."  We  agree  with 
Mr  Singer. 

Act  III.  Scene  2 The  following  is 

one  of  the  cases  on  which  Mr  ColUer 
most  strongly  relies  as  proving  the 
perspicacity  and  tmstworthiness  of  his 
corrector.  He  brings  it  forwu^  in  bia 
introduction  (p.  xv.),  where  he  saySi 
"  When  Henry  VIIL  tells  Wolfley— 

*  You  have  scarce  time 
To  steal  from  gpiriiucU  leisure  a  brief  tgtm 
To  keep  your  earthly  audit,  * 

he  cannot  mean  that  the  cardinal  has 
scarcely  time  to  steal  from  ^  leianrei ' 
bat  from  *  labour*  (the  word  was 
misheard  by  the  scribe);  and  while 
*  leisure '  makes  nonsense  of  the  sen- 
tence, labour  is  exactly  adapted  to  the 
place. 

<  Yon  scarce  have  time 
To  steal  from  spiritual  labour  a  brief  ipaB.* 

The  sabstitated  word  is  foand  in 
the  margin  of  the  folio  1632.  This 
instance  seems  indisputable.*'  Did 
Mr  Collier,  we  may  here  ask,  never 
hear  of  learned  leisure^  when  he  this 
brands  as  nonsensical  the  expressioa 
''  spiritual  leisure**?  Is  it  nonsense 
to  say  that  the  study  of  Shakespeare 
has  been  the  occupation  of  Mr  Collier's 
^^  learned  leisure  **  during  the  last  fifty 
years,  and  that  he  has  had  little  time 
to  spare  for  any  other  parsoit?  And 
if  that  be  not  nonsense,  why  shonld  it 
be  absurd  to  talk  of  the  ''  spiritoal 
leisore**  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  as  that 
which  left  him  little  or  no  time  to  at- 
tend to  his  temporal  concerns?  Spi- 
ritual leisure  means  occupation  with 
religions  matters,  jost  as  learned  lei- 
sure means  oocnpation  with  llteruy 
matters.  Leisnre  does  not  necessa- 
rily signify  idleness,  as  boys  at  school 
(crxoXi;— leisure)  know  full  welL  It 
is  a  polite  synonym,  perhaps  slightly 
tinged  with  urony,  for  labour  of  an 
nnmenialand  nnprofessional  character. 
It  stands  opposed,  not  to  every  kind 
of  work,  but  only  to  the  woA  of 
**  men  of  business,**  as  they  are  called. 
And  it  is  used  in  this  place  by  Shake- 
speare with  the  very  finest  propri 
In  so  far,  therefore,  as  this  fiov 
speech  is  conoemed,  we  most  h 
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tarning  "  the  weeder-clips  aside  "  of 
Mr  Collier's  ruthless  spoliator,  and  oa 
rejecting  the  vulgar  weed  which  he 
offers  to  plant  in  its  place. 

Act  IV,  Scene  2. — In  the  following 
passage,  however,  we  approve  of  the 
spoliator's  punctuation,  which  it  seems 
Mr  Singer  had  adopted  in  his  edition 
1826. 

"  This  Cardinal, 
Thoiigh  from  an  humble  stock  undoubtedly, 
Was  fashioned  to  much  honour    from  his 

cradle. 
He  was  a  scholar,  and  a  ripe  and  good  one." 

All  the  common  copies  place  a  full 
stop  after  honour,  and  represent  the 
cardinal  as  a  scholar  ^^  ripe  and  good 
from  his  cradle,''  as  if  he  had  been 
bom  with  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
Greek  and  Latin. 

Act  V.  Scene  2. — It  is  very  difficult 
to  say  what  should  be  made  of  the 
following : — 

'*  But  vre  all  are  men. 
In  our  natures  frail ;  and  cajxible 
Ofourjlc$h  ;  few  are  angels.  " 

Malone  proposed — 

"  In  our  natures  frail :  incapahle ; 
Of  our  flesh  few  are  angels.^* 

The  margins  propose  "  culpable  of  our 
flesh,"  which  was  also  recommended 
by  Mr  Monck  Mason.  We  venture 
to  suggest — 

"  In  our  natures  frail  ;  incapable 
Of  our  flesh." 

t.  tf.,  incontinent  of  our  flesh.  But 
whatever  may  be  done  with  this  new 
reading,  the  next  ought  certainly  to 
be  rigorously  excluded  from  the  text. 
Loquitur  Cranmer — 

"  Nor  is  there  living 
(I  speak  it  with  a  single  heart,  my  Lords) 
A  man  that  more  detests,  more  stirs  against, 
Both  in  his  private  conscience  and  his  place, 
Defacers  of  a  public  peace,  than  I  do." 

'*  The  substitution  of  strives  for 
*  stirs,' "  as  Mr  Singer  very  properly 
remarks,  **  would  be  high  treason 
against  a  nervous  Shakespearean  ex- 
pression." 

Scene  3. — The  MS.  emendation  in 
the  speech  of  the  porter's  man  {queen 
for  "  chine,"  and  crown  for  "  cow  ") 
is  certainly  entitled  to  consideration  ; 
but  it  is  quite  possible  that  his  lan- 
guage, being  that  of  a  clown,  may  be 
designedly  nonsensical. 

Troilus  and  Cressida.— 4c/  /. 
jScene  2.— Cressida  says, 


**  Achievement  is,  command — ongained,  be- 
seech. " 

This  line  is  probably  misprinted.  Mr 
Harness  long  ago  proposed, 

"  Achieved^  men  us  command — ^ungaincd,  be- 
seech, " 

— that  is,  men  command  us  (women^ 
when  we  are  achieved  or  gained  over 
— they  beseech  us,  so  long  as  we  are 
ungained.  The  MS.  corrector's  emen- 
dation falls  very  far  short  of  the  per- 
spicuity of  this  amendment.  He  gives 
us — 

"Achieved^  men  stUl  command — ungained,  be- 
seech. " 

Seem  3. — We  may  notice,  in  pass- 
ing, a  "  new  reading"  proposed  by 
Mr  Singer,  which,  though  ingenious, 
we  cannot  be  prevailed  upon  to  accept. 
It  occurs  in  the  following  lines,  where 
Ulysses  says — 

"  The  heavens  themselves,  the  planets,  and 

this  centre 
Observe  degree,  priority,  and  place, 
Insisture,  course,  proportion,  season,  form> 
OflSce,  and  custom  in  all  line  of  order  ; 
And  therefore  is  the  glorious  planet,  Sol, 
In  noblu  eminence  enthroned  and  sphered 
Amidst  the  other;  whose  med^cinable  eye 
Corrects  the  ill  asi>ects  of  planets  evil, 
And  posts  like  the  commandment  of  a  king^. 
Sans  check,  to  good  and  bad. " 

Instead  of  "  other,  "  Mr  Singer  pro- 
poses to  read  "  ether."  But  "  other  '* 
is  more  in  harmony  with  the  context, 
in  which  the  sun  is  specially  desciibed 
as  exercising  a  dominion  over  the  oUier 
celestial  luminaries.  The  parallel  pas- 
sage from  Cicero,  which  Mr  Singer 
quotes,  tells  just  as  much  against  him 
as  for  him.  ^^  Medium  fere  regioncm 
sol  obtiuet,  dux,  et  princeps,  et  nio- 
derater  luminnm  reliquiorum,  "  Wo 
therefore  protest  against  the  esta- 
blished text  being  disturbed. 

To  return  to  Mr  Collier.  He  must 
have  very  extraordinary  notions  of 
verbal  propriety  when  he  can  say  that 
*^  a  fine  compound  epithet  appears  to 
have  escaped  in  the  hands  of  the  old 
printer,  and  a  small  manuscript  cor- 
rection in  the  mai'gin  converts  a  poor 
expression  into  one  of  great  force  and 
beauty  in  these  lines — 

*  What  the  repining  enemy  commends 
That  breath  fame  blows ;  that  praise,  solepure^ 
transcends ;  * " 

— that  is,  praise  from  an  enemy  is  praise 
of  the  highest  quality,  and  is  the  onl^ 
pure  kind  of  praise.  The  poor  expres- 
sion here  condemned  is  *^  sole  pore,!* 
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and  the  fine  compound  epithet  which 
is  supposed  to  have  escaped  the  fingers 
of  the  old  compositor,  is  soul-pure. 
We  ventnre  to  think  that  Shakespeare 
used  the  right  words  to  express  his 
own  meaning,  and  that  the  MS.  cor- 
rector's fine  compound  epithet  is  one 
of  the  most  lack-a-daisical  of  the 
daisies  that  peer  out  upon  us  from  the 
margins  of  the  folio  1632. 

Act  III.  Scene  1. — The  words,  **  my 
disposer  Cressida,*'  have  been  satis- 
factorily shown  by  Mr  Singer  to  mean, 
my  handmaiden  Cressida.  Therefore 
the  change  of  "  disposer"  into  dis' 
praiser^  as  recommended  by  the  MS. 
corrector,  is  quite  uncalled  for.  The 
speech,  hbwever,  in  which  these  words 
occur  must  be  taken  from  Paris,  and 
given  to  Helen. 

Act  III,  Scene  2, — In  the  dialogue 
between  Troilus  and  Cressida,  the  lady 
says,  that  she  must  take  leave  of  him: 

"  Troilus, — What  o£fends  you,  ladj? 
Cressida. — Sir,  mine  own  company. 
Troilus. — You  cannot  shun  yourself. 
Crtssida, — I>et  me  go  and  try. 
I  have  a  kind  of  self  resides  with  you, 
But  an  unkind  self  that  itself  will  leave 
To  be  another's  fool." 

This  conversation  is  not  very  clear; 
yet  sense  may  be  made  of  it.  The  lady 
says,  that  she  is  offended  with  her  own 
company :  the  gentleman  rejoins,  that 
she  cannot  get  rid  of  herself.  *^  Let 
me  try,"  says  the  lady ;  **  I  have  a 
kind  of  self  which  resides  with  you — 
.111  unkind  self,  because  it  leaves  me 
to  be  your  fool ;  of  that  self  I  can  get 
rid,  because  it  will  remain  with  you 
when  I  leave  you."  The  MS.  emen- 
dation affords  no  kind  of  sense  what- 
soever. 

"  I  have  a  kind  self  that  resides  with  you, 
But  an  unkind  self  that  itself  will  leave 
To  be  another's  fool.** 

Si:ene  3. — In  the  following  passage, 
in  which  it  is  said  that  the  eye  is  un- 
able to  see  itself  except  by  reflection, 
these  lines  occar : 

'*  For  speculation  turns  not  to  itself 
Till  it  hath  travelled,  and  is  )Marr*e(/ there, 
AVherc  it  may  see  itoclf.*' 

Mirrored^  for  **  married,"  is  certainly 
a  very  excellent  emendation;  but  ft 
may  reasonably  be  doubted  whether 
mirror  was  used  as  a  verb  in  Sbake- 
speare^s  time.  **  To  mirror"  does  not 
occur  even  in  Johnson's  Dictionary. 
This  consideration  makes  us  hesitate 


to  recommend  it  for  the  text;  for 
*^  married,"  though,  perhaps,  not  so 
good,  still  makes  sense.  On  further 
reflection  we  are  satisfied  that  *^  mar- 
ried" was  Shakespeare's  word.  In 
this  Scene  Shakespeare  says,  **that 
the  providence  that's  in  a  watchful 
state"  is  able  to  unveil  human  thoughts 
**  in  their  dumb  cradles,^^  in  their  very 
incunabula — a  finer  expression  cer- 
tainly than  the  MS.  corrector's  sub- 
stitution **  in  their  dumb  crudities,'^* 

Act  I V.  Scene  4. — Between  Mr  Col- 
lier and  his  corrector  the  following  pas- 
sage would  be  perverted  into  nonsenset 
if  they  were  allowed  to  have  their  owb 
way: 

**  And  sometimes  we  are  devils  to  onrselves 
When  we  will  tempttbb  frailty  ofourpowen^ 
Presuming  on  their  changtful  potency  ;** 

— that  is,  trusting  rashly  to  their  po- 
tency, which  is  better  than  tmpotencyt 
and  yet  falls  far  short  of  perfect  j^ 
tency.  Mr  Collier  hazards  the  opin- 
ion, that  **  unchangeful  potency  "  would 
be  a  better  reading.  We  cannot  agree 
with  him  except  to  this  extent  thai 
it  would  be  a  better  reading  than  the 
one  which  the  MS.  corrector  proposes, 

"  Presuming  on  their  chainful  potency,*^ 

which  we  leave  to  the  approbation  of 
those  who  can  understand  it. 

Same  5.— The  lines  in  which  cer- 
tain ladies  of  frail  virtue,  or,  in  the 
stronger  language  of  Johnson,  "  cor- 
rupt wenches,"  are  spoken  of,  have 
given  rise  to  much  comment. 

**  Oh !  these  encounterers  so  glib  of  tongue. 
That  give  a  cwuiiuy  welcome  ere  it  comet.** 

This  is  the  ordinary  reading.  The 
margins  propose, 

'*  That  give  occasion  welcome  ere  it  comet.** 

We  prefer  the  emendation  suggested 
by  Monck  Mason  and  Coleridge, 

«  That  give  accostimg  welcome  ere  it  comet;** 

—that  is,  who  take  the  initiative,  and 
address  before  they  are  addressed. 

CoRiOLANUS. — Act  L  Scene  1. — In 
bis  first  emendation,  the  MS.  corrector 
betrays  his  ignorance  of  the  right 
meaning  of  words.  The  term  "  ob- 
ject," which  nowadays  is  employed 
rather  loosely  in  several  acceptations, 
is  used  by  Shakespeare,  in  the  follow- 
ing passage,  in  its  proper  and  o 
signmoation.  One  of  the  R         uui* 
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zens,  referring  to  the  poverty  of  the 
plebeians  as  contrasted  with  the  wealth 
of  the  patricians,  remarks,  ^^  The  lean- 
ness that  afflicts  as,  the  object  of  our 
misery,  is  an  inventory  to  particularise 
their  abundance;  our  sutTeringis  a  gain 
to  them."  For  '*  object"  we  should, 
nowadays,  say  spectacle.  Bat  the 
corrector  cannot  have  known  that 
this  was  the  meaning  of  the  word, 
otherwise  he  surely  never  would  have 
been  so  misguided  as  to  propose  the 
term  abjectness  in  its  place.  "  This 
substitution,"  says  Mr  Collier,  "could 
hardly  have  proceeded  from  the  mere 
taste  or  discretion  of  the  old  corrector." 
No,  truly ;  but  it  proceeded  from  his 
want  of  taste,  his  want  of  discretion, 
and  his  want  of  knowledge. 

The  ink  with  which  these  MS.  cor- 
rections were  made,  being,  as  Mr  Col- 
lier tells  us,  of  various  shades,  differing 
sometimes  on  the  same  page,  he  is  of 
opinion  that  they  "must  have  been 
introduced  from  time  to  time  during, 
perhaps,  the  course  of  several  years." 
We  think  this  a  highly  probable  sup- 
position ;  only,  instead  of «cw;ra/ years, 
we  would  suggest  sixti/ or  seventy  yesirs. 
So  that,  supposing  the  MS.  corrector 
to  have  begun  his  work  when  he  was 
about  thirty,  he  may  have  completed 
it  when  he  was  about  ninety  or  a  hun- 
dred years  of  age.  At  any  rate,  he 
mast  have  been  in  the  last  stage  of 
second  childhood  when  he  jotted  down 
the  following  new  reading  in  the  fa- 
mous fable  of  the  "belly  and  the  mem- 
bers." The  belly,  speaking  of  the  food 
it  receives,  says — 

**  I  send  it  throngh  the  rivers  of  the  blood. 
Even  to  the  court,  the  heart,  to  the  seat  o* 

the  brain. 
And  through  the  cranks  and  offices  of  man.^* 

And  so  on ;  upon  which  one  of  the  citi- 
zens asks  Meneuius,  the  relator  of  the 
fable,  "  IIow  apply  you  this?" 

**  Menenius.  The  senators  of  Rome  are  this 
good  Miy^ 
And  you  the  mutinous  members." 

Yet,  with  this  line  staring  him  in  the 
face,  the  old  corrector  proposes  to 
read, 

^*  I  send  it  through  the  rivers  of  the  blood. 
Even  to  the  court,  the  heart,  the  senate  brain,'*'* 

The  senate  brain  I  when  Shakespeare 
has  distinctly  told  as  that  the  senate 
is  the  belly.  This  indeed  is  the  very 
point  of  the  fable.  Sorely  nothing  ex- 


cept the  most  extreme  degree  of  dot- 
age can  account  for  such  a  manifest 
perversion  as  that;  yet  Mr  Collier 
says  that  "  it  mnch  improves  the 
sense." 

The  MS.  corrector  cannot  have  been 
nearly  so  old  when  he  changed  "  al- 
most "  into  all  most  in  the  line, 

*'  Nay,  these  are  aU  most  thoroughly  per- 
suaded ; " 

for  this  is  decidedly  an  improvement, 
and  ought,  we  think,  to  get  admission 
into  the  text. 

JScene  3.— Unless  we  can  obtain  a 
better  substitute  than  contemning^  we 
are  not  disposed  to  alter  the  received 
reading  of  these  lines  : 

*<  The  breasts  of  Hecuba, 
When  she  did  suckle  Hector,  lookM  not  love- 
lier 
Than  Hcctor^s  forehead,  when  it  ^it  forth 

blood 
At  Grecian  swords  contending.^^ 

Scene  6. — In  the  following  passage 
a  small  word  occasions  a  great  diffi- 
culty. Coriolanus,  wishing  to  select  a 
certain  number  out  of  a  large  body  of 
soldiers  who  have  offered  him  their 
services,  says — 

"  Please  you  to  march, 
And  /our  shall  quickly  draw  out  my  com- 
mand. 
Which  men  are  best  inclined.*^ 

But  why  **four?  "  Surely  four  men 
would  not  be  sufficient  for  the  attack 
which  he  meditated.  The  MS.  cor- 
rector gives  as — 

**  Please  yon  to  march  be/ore^ 
And  /  shall  quickly  draw  out  my  command. 
Which  men  are  best  incliued.^* 

The  second  line  is  nn intelligible,  and 
not  to  be  construed  on  any  known 
principles  of  grammar.  Mr  Singer 
proposes — 

'*  Please  you  to  march, 
And  some  shall  quickly  draw  out  my  com- 
mand, 
Which  men  are  best  inclined." 

We  would  suggest — 

«  Please  you  to  march. 
And  tftose  shall  quickly  draw  out  my  com- 
mand, 
Which  men  are  best  inclined,** 

— that  is:  And  my  command  shall 
quickly  draw  oat,  or  select,  those  men 
which  (men)  are  best  inclined  to  be 
of  service  to  me.  The  construction 
here  is  indeed  awkward,  bat  less 
awkward,  we  think,  than  that  of  the 
other  emendations. 
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Scene  9.— The  punctaation  of  the 
following  passage  requires  to  be  pat 
right.  Coriolanus  is  declaring  how 
much  disgusted  he  is  with  the  flat- 
teries, the  flourish  of  trumpets,  and 
other  demonstrations  of  applause  with 
which  he  is  saluted — 


<{ 


May  these  same  instrumentB  which  yoa 

proiiaiie 
Never    sound   more  I      When  drams  and 

trumpets  shall 
1^  the  field  prove  flatterers,  let  cborta  and 

cities  be 
Made  all  of  false-faced  soothing.  When  steel 

grows 
Soft  as  the  parasite^s  silk,  let  him  be  made 
A  coverture  for  the  wars !  " 

But  what  is  the  sense  of  saying — let 
courts  and  cities  be  made  up  of  hypo- 
crisy, when  drums  and  trumpets  in 
the  field  shall  prove  flatterers  ?  This 
has  no  meaning.  We  should  pnncta- 
ate  the  lines  thus — 

'^May  these  same  instruments  whieh  you 

profane. 
Never  sound  more,  when  drums  and  trumpets 

shaU 
I*  the  field  prove  flatterers.    Let  courts  and 

cities  be 
Made  all  of  false- faced  soothing,**  &e. 

The  meaning  is — When  drums  and 
trumpets  in  the  field  shall  prove  flat- 
terers (as  they  are  doing  at  present), 
may  they  never  sound  morel  Let 
courts  and  cities  be  as  hollow-hearted 
as  they  please ;  but  let  the  camp  en- 
joy an  immunity  from  these  fulsome 
observances.  When  steel  grows  soft 
as  the  parasite's  silk  (that  is,  when 
the  warrior  loses  his  stubborn  and 
onbendlng  character),  let  silk  be  made 
a  coverture  for  the  wars,  for  it  will 
then  be  quite  as  useful  as  steel.  The 
only  alteration  which  the  MS.  cor- 
rector proposes  in  this  passage,  is  the 
substitution  of  coverture  for  the  origi- 
nal reading  *^ overture*' — a  change 
which  was  long  ago  made. 

Act  II.  Scene  1. — The  margins 
make  an  uncommonly  good  hit  in  the 
speech  of  Meneuius,  who  says,  *^I  am 
kuown  to  be  a  humorous  patrician, 
and  one  that  loves  a  cup  of  hot  wine 
with  not  a  drop  of  allaying  Tiber 
in't :  said  to  bo  something  imperfect 
in  favouring  the  Jirst  complaint."  No 
sense  can  be  extracted  from  this  by 
any  process  of  distillation.  The  old 
corrector,  brightening  up  for  an  in- 
stant, writes  ^^ thirst  complaint;"  on 
which   Mr   Singer   remarks,   ^*  The 


alteration  of  ^  first'  into  tkir$i  is  not 
necessary,  for  it  seems  that  thirst 
was  sometimes  provkiclally  pro- 
nonnced  and  spelt  first  and  fur^" 
Come,  come,  Mr  Smger,  that  is  hard- 
ly fair.  Let  us  give  the  devil  his  doe. 
What  one  reader  of  Shakespeare  out 
of  every  million  was  to  know  that 
*'flrst"  was  a  provincialism  for  thnM 
We  ourselves,  at  least,  had  not  a  sos- 
picion  of  it  till  the  old  corrector 
opened  oar  eyes  to  the  right  reading 
— the  meaning  of  which  is,  ^^  I  •am 
said  to  have  a  failing  in  yielding  rather 
too  readily  to  the  thirst  complaint.^ 
This  emendation  covers  a  mnltitnde 
of  sins,  and  ought,  beyond  a  donbt, 
to  be  promoted  into  the  text. 

We  also  willingly  accept  empinek 
phyHe  for  '^emph^ck  qutiqne,"  the 
ordinary,  bnt  unintelligible  reading. 

A  difficnlty  occurs  in  the  admirable 
verses  in  which  the  whole  city  is  de- 
scribed as  taming  out  in  order  to  get 
a  sight  of  the  triumphant  Coriolanos. 

*'  All  tongues  speak  of  him,  and  the  bkarad 

sights 
Are  spectacled  to  see  him.    Tour  prattUqg 

nurse 
Into  a  rapture  lets  her  bi^  err 
While  she  chati  him.    The  kitchen  maikin 

pins 
Her  richest  lockram  ^ut  her  reechy  neck. 
Clambering  the  walls  to  eye  him.** 

Cheers  instead  of  **  chats"  is  proposed 
by  the  old  corrector.  Mr  Singer  says 
that  cheers  "  savours  too  much  of  mo- 
dem times,"  and  suggests  daps ;  bat 
a  woman  with  an  infant  in  her  arms 
would  find  some  difllculty,  we  fancy, 
in  clapping  her  hands ;  though,  per- 
haps, this  very  difficulty  and  her  at- 
tempt to  overcome  it  may  have  been 
the  cause  of  her  baby  crying  himself 
"  into  a  rapture."  We  are  disposed, 
however,  to  adhere  to  the  old  lection — 
"  while  she  chats  Atm"— that  is,  while 
she  makes  Coriolanus  the  subject  of 
her  gabble.  For  it  ought  to  be  borne 
in  mind  that  Coriolanus  has  not,  as 
yet,  made  his  appearance:  and,  there- 
fore, both  cheering  and  clapping  would 
be  premature.  We  observe  that,  in- 
stead of  a  "  rapture" — i.  «.,  a  fit— one 
of  the  wbeacres  of  the  variorum  pro- 
poses to  read  a  rupture  !  The  nurse 
lets  the  baby  cry  himself  into  a  rup' 
turel  This  outflanks  even  the  mar- 
gins. The  annotator  subscribes  hhn- 
self  "  S.  W."— which  means,  we  pre- 
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same,  Something  Wanting  in  the 
npper  story. 

We  accept  touch  for  *^  reach"  in  the 
sentence  where  it  is  said,  ^^  his  soaring 
insolence  shall  reach  (the  oldest  read- 
ing is  *' teach")  the  people.  This 
correction  had  been  already  proposed 
by  Mr  Knight.  But  we  cannot  ap- 
prove of  the  following  change  {prest 
for  "blest,"  Scene  2)  which  has  ob- 
tained the  sanction  of  Mr  Singer.  Si- 
cinioa  has  jnst  remarked  that  the  se- 
nate has  assembled  to  do  honour  to 
Coriolanus,  on  which  Brutus  says — 

"  Which  the  rather 
We  shall  be  llesl  to  do,  if  he  remember 
A  kinder  value  of  tho  people,  than 
He  hath  hereto  prized  them  at.'^ 

Does  not  this  mean — which  honour 
we  shall  be  most  happy  to  do  to  Co- 
riolanus,  if  &c.?  Why  then  change 
"blest"  mio prest?  a  very  unnatural 
mode  of  speech. 

Scene  3. — In  tho  next  instance, 
however,  we  side  most  cordially  with 
the  margins  and  Mr  Collier,  against 
Mr  Singer  and  the  ordinaiy  text.  The 
haughty  Coriolanus,  who  is  a  candi- 
date for  the  consulship,  says — 

"  Why  in  this  wolvinh  gown  should  I  stand 
here, 
To  beg  of  Hob  and  Dick  ?  "  &c. 

Now  Shakespeare,  in  a  previous  part 
of  the  play,  has  described  the  candi- 
date's toga  as  '*  the  napless  vesture  of 
humility ;"  and  it  is  well  known  that 
this  toga  was  of  a  different  texture 
from  that  usually  worn.  Is  it  not 
probable,  therefore — nay  certain— that 
Coriolanus  should  speak  of  it  as  wool- 
less^  the  word  wolvish  being  altogether 
unintelligible  ?  Accordingly,  the  MS. 
corrector  reads — 

"  Why  in  this  ivoolle^  gown  should  I  stand 
here." 

"Mr  Singer,  defending  the  old  reading, 
says,  it  is  sufficient  that  his  investi- 
ture in  this  gown  '^  was  simulating 


[Sept. 


humility  not  in  his  nature,  to  bring  to 
mind  tho  fable  of  the  woff."  Oh,  Mr 
Singer  I  but  must  not  the  epithet  in 
that  case  have  been  sheepish  ?  Surely, 
if  Coriolanus  had  felt  himself  to  be  a 
wolf  in  sheep's  clothing,  he  never 
would  have  said  that  he  was  a  sheep 
in  wolves'  clothing  1  ♦ 

Act  Til.  Scene  1.— In  the  following^ 
speech  of  Coriolanus  several  correc- 
tions are  proposed,  one  of  which,  and 
perhaps  two,  might  be  admitted  into 
the  text : — 

*^  O,  good  but  most  unwise  patricians  !  why. 
You  grave  but  reckloss  senators,  have  you 

thus 
Given  Hydra  here  to  choose  an  officer 
That  with  his  peremptory  *  shall '  (being  but 
The  horn  and  noise  of  the  monsters),  wants 

not  spirit 
To  say  he'll  turn  your  current  in  a  ditch. 
And  make  your  chanuel  his  ?     If  he  have 

power, 
Then  vail  your  ifnorauce  :  if  none,  awake 
Your  dangerous  lenity." 

Leave  for  "  here  "  is,  we  think,  a  good 
exchange ;  and  revoke  for  "  awjie," 
an  improvement  which  can  scarcely 
be  resisted.  Further  on,  Coriolanus 
asks— 

"  Well,  what  then, 
How  shall  this  bosom  multiplied  digest 
The  senate's  courtesy  ?  " 

There  is,  it  seems,  an  old  word  bisson, 
signifying  blind;  and  therefore  we 
see  no  good  reason  (although  such 
may  exist)  against  accepting,  as  en- 
titled to  textual  advancement,  the 
old  corrector's  substitution  of  bisson 
multitude  for  "  bosom  multiplied."  The 
latter,  however,  is  defended,  as  wo 
learn  from  Mr  Singer,  **  by  one  stren- 
uous dissentient  voice."  Why  did 
he  not  tell  us  by  whom  and  where  ? 
One  excellent  emendation  by  Mr 
Singer  himself  we  must  here  notice. 
Coriolanus  speaks  of  those  who  wish 

"  To  jump  a  body  with  a  dangerous  physic 
That's  sure  of  death  without  it.*^ 


*  The  German  translators  Tieck  and  Schlegel  adopt  tlie  reading  of  the  first  folio^ 
tongue,  for  "  gown/*  and  translate, 

Warum  soil  hier  mit  Wt^tffeheul  ich  stehcn." 

Dr  Delias  concurs  with  his  countrymen,  and  remarks  that  the  boldness  of  Shakespeare's 
constractions  readily  admits  of  oar  connecting  the  words  **  in  this  wolfish  tongue" 
with  the  words  "  to  beg."  Now,  admirable  as  wc  believe  Dr  Delias'  English  scholar- 
ship to  be,^he  must  permit  us  to  say  that  this  is  a  point  which  can  be  determined  only 
by  a  native  of  this  country,  and  that  the  constmction  which  he  proposes  is  not  con- 
Mstent  with  the  idiom  of  our  language.  Even  the  German  idiom  requires  with 
(mit),  and  not  in,  a  wolf's  cry.  We  cannot  recommend  him  to  introduce  tongue  into- 
hifl  text  of  oor  poet. 
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Ko  sense  can  be  made  of  this.  Some 
copies  have  vamp,  which  is  not  a  bad 
reading;  bat  there  is  an  old  word 
impj  which  signifies  to  piece  or  patch. 
Accordingly,  Mr  Singer  reads — **  To 
imp  a  body,"  &c.  This  is  the  word 
which  onght  to  stand  in  the  text. 

Scene  2. — Hero  the  old  corrector  is 
again  at  his  forging  tricks  npon~  a 
large  scale.  Volnmnia  says  to  Corio- 
lanus,  her  son— 

"  Pray  be  counselPd, 
I  have  a  heart  as  little  apt  as  years 
To  brook  control  tcitkoui  the  tue  of  anger ; 
But  yet  a  braiu  that  leads  my  use  of  anger 
To  better  vantage." 

The  interpolated  lino  is  very  nnlike 
the  diction  of  Shakespeare,  and  is  not 
At  all  called  for.  *'  Apt"  hero  means 
pliant,  accommodating.  *^  I  have  a 
heart  as  stubborn  and  unaccommo- 
dating as  your  own;  but  yet,"  &c. 
Mr  Singer  proposes  soft  for  "  apt ;" 
but  this  seems  unnecessary. 

Act  IV.  Scene  1.— Although  the 
construction  of  the  latter  part  of  these 
lines  is  somewhat  involved,  it  is  far 
more  after  the  manner  of  Shakespeare 
than  the  correction  which  the  mar- 
gins propose.  Coriolanus  says  to  bis 
mother — 

"  Xay,  mother, 
Where  is  your  ancient  courage  7    You  were 

u^ed 
To  say  extremity  was  the  trier  of  spirits  ; 
That  eonimuii  chances  common  men  could 

bear, 
That  when  the  sea  was  calm,  all  boats  alike 
8howM   mastership    in    floating  ;   fortune*! 

Muws, 
When  monthtruck  home,being/;K>n^/etroaiiKM, 


cr;ive-j 


*» 


A  noble  cunning." 

<itntle-minded  is  the  new  reading;  bat 
it  is  quite  uncalled  for.  The  meaning 
is  —You  were  used  to  say  that  when 
fortune's  blows  were  most  struck  home, 
to  be  gentle,  though  wounded,  craves 
a  noble  cunning — that  is,  a  high  de- 
gree of  self-command. 

iSctne  5. — It  is  curious  to  remark 
how  cleverly  Shakespeare  has  antici- 
pated old  llobbes*  theory  of  haman 
nature  and  of  society,  in  the  scene 
where  the  serving- men  are  discnss- 
in^  the  merits  of  peace  and  war. 
**  i'cace,"  says  one  of  them,  "  makes 
men  hate  one  another."  *'  The  rea- 
son?" asks  another.  Answer — "Be- 
cause they  then  less  need  one  an- 
other."   This,  in  a  very  few  worda, 


is  exactly  the  doctrine  of  the  old 
philosopher  of  Malmesbary. 

Scene  6. — "  God  Marcins"  for  ^^good 
Marcins,"  is  a  commendable  emenda- 
tion; and  perhaps,  also,  it  may  be 
proper  to  read — 

'*  You  have  made  fair  hands, 
Yea  and  your  handyorafU  haye  crafted  fiur,** 

instead  of 

<<  You  and  your  crafts,  you  have  crafted  fair. 

The  following  passage  {Scene  7)  baa 
given  a  good  ded  of  trouble  to  the 
commentators.  Anfidins  is  describing 
Coriolanus  as  a  man  who,  with  all  his 
merits,  had  failed,  through  some  un- 
accountable perversity  of  judgment, 
in  attaining  the  position  which  his 
genius  entitled  him  to  occupy.  He 
then  says — 

*'  So  our  virtues 
Lie  in  the  interpretation  of  the  time  ; 
And  power,  unto  itself  most  commendable. 
Hath  not  a  tomb  so  evident  as  a  chair 
To  extol  what  it  hath  done. 
One  fire  drives  out  one  fire,  one  nail  one  nail^ 
Right^s  by  right  fouler,  strengths  by  strength 
do  fail.** 

Our  vurtnes,  says  Anfidins,  consist  in 
our  ability  to  interpret,  and  tnra  to 
good  account,  the  signs  of  the  times. 
**  And  power,  unto  itself  most  com- 
mendable, hath  not  a  tomb  so  evi- 
dent as  a  chair  to  extol  what  it  biath 
done;"  that  is, — and  power,  which 
delights  to  praise  itself,  is  snre  to 
have  a  downfall,  so  soon  as  it  bla- 
zons forth  its  pretensions  from  the 
rostrum.  The  MS.  corrector  pro- 
poses— 

"  Hath  not  a  tomb  so  evident  as  a  cheer^*^  &c. 

The  original  text  is  obscurely  enongh 
expressed,  bnt  the  new  reading  seems 
to  be  utter  nonsense.  What  can  Mr 
Singer  mean  by  his  reading — 

*<  Hath  not  a  tomb  so  evident  as  a  hair  **  f 

The  old  corrector  also  reads,  unneces- 
sarily, as  we  think,  s^ffer  for  *^  fouler.** 
"Righto  by  righto  suffer.""  There 
seems  to  be  no  necessity  for  changing 
the  received  text.  "  Right  is  fonler 
by  right,**— which  Steevens  thus  ex- 
plains: "what  is  already  right,  and 
IS  received  as  snch,  becomes  less  dear 
when  supported  by  supernumerary 
proof." 
Act  V,  Scene  S.^An  emendation, 
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good  80  far  as  it  goes,  comes  before 
us  in  the  speech  of  Volumnia,  the 
mother  of  Coriolanns.  She,  his  wife, 
and  young  son,  are  supplicating  the 
triamphant  renegade  to  spare  his  na- 
tive country.  She  says  that,  instead 
of  his  presence  being  a  comfort  to 
them,  it  is  a  sight — 

**  Making  the  mother,  wife,  and  child  to  see 
The  son,  the  husband,  and  the  father  tearing 
His  country's  bowels  out.     And  to  poor  we 
Thine  enmtty^s  most  capital." 

This  is  the  reading  of  the  ordinary 
copies,  but  it  is  neither  sense  nor 
grammar.  The  old  corrector  removes 
the  fall  stop  after  out^  and  reads — 

'*  His  country's  bowels  out  ;  and  so  poor  we 
Thine  enemies  most  capital.'' 


Bat  if  this  is  the  right  reading,  it 
must  be  completed  by  changing  "  we" 
into  u8.  The  meaning  will  then  be — 
making  thy  mother,  wife,  &c. ;  and  so 
(making)  poor  us  (that  is,  those  whom 
you  are  bound  to  love  and  protect  be- 
fore all  others)  thy  chief  enemies. 

Scene  5. — Aufidins,  speaking  of  Co- 
riolanns, says,  I 

**  Served  his  designments 
In  mine  own  person,  help  to  reap  the  fame 
Which  he  did  end  all  his." 

The  word  "end"  has  been  a  stum- 


bling-block to  the  commentators.  The 
old  corrector  reads — 

*'  Holp  to  reap  the  fame 
Which  he  did  0araU  his.*" 

On  which  Mr  Singer  remarks,  with  a 
good  deal  of  pertinency,  "  The  sabsti- 
tution  of  ear  for  *  end  *  is  a  good 
emendation  of  an  evident  misprint; 
but  the  correctors  have  only  half  done 
their  work :  ear — ».  e,  plough — and 
reap  should  change  places ;  or  Aufi- 
dins is  made  to  say  that  he  had  a 
share  in  the  harvest,  while  Coriolanns 
had  all  the  labour  of  ploughing,  con- 
trary to  what  is  intended  to  be  said. 
The  passage  will  then  run  thus — 

*  Served  his  designments 
In  mine  own  person  ;  holp  to  ear  the  &me 
Which  he  did  reap  all  his.' 

This,"  adds  Mr  Singer,  **  is  the  sug- 
gestion of  a  correspondent  of  Notes 
and  Queries,  vol.  vii.  p.  378." 

Ten  plays,  as  revised  by  the  old 
corrector,  still  remain  to  be  over- 
hauled. These  shall  be  disposed  of 
in  our  next  Number,  when  it  will 
appear  that  the  MS.  emendations 
oflfer  no  symptoms  of  improvement, 
but  come  out  worse  and  worse  the 
more  fully  and  attentively  they  are 
considered. 
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THE  DUKB*B  DILEMMA. 


A  CHRONICLE  OF  NISSENSTTBIN. 


The  close  of  the  theatrical  year, 
which  in  France  occars  in  early 
spring,  annually  brings  to  Paris  a 
throng  of  actors  and  actresses,  the 
disorganised  elements  of  provincial 
companies,  who  repair  to  the  capital 
to  contract  engagements  for  the  new 
season.  Paris  is  the  grand  centre  to 
which  all  dramatic  stars  converge 
— the  great  bazaar  where  managers 
recruit  their  troops  for  the  snmmer 
campaign.  In  bad  weather  the  mart 
for  this  human  merchandise  is  at  an 
obscure  coffeehouse  near  the  Bue  St 
Honor^ ;  when  the  sun  shines,  the 
place  of  meeting  is  in  the  garden  of 
the  Palais  Royal.  There,  pacing  to 
and  fro  beneath  the  lime-trees,  the 
high  contracting  parties  pursue  their 
negotiations  and  make  their  bargains. 
It  is  the  theatrical  Exchange,  the  his- 
trionic  Bourse.  There  the  conversar- 
tion  and  the  company  arc  alike  curious. 
Many  are  the  strange  discussions  and 
original  anecdotes  that  there  are 
heard;  many  the  odd  figures  there 
paraded.  Tragedians,  comedians, 
singers,  men  and  women,  young  and 
old,  flock  thither  in  quest  of  fortune 
and  a  good  engagement.  The  thread- 
bare coats  of  some  say  little  in  favour 
of  recent  success  or  present  prospe- 
rity ;  but  only  hear  them  speak,  and 
you  are  at  once  convinced  that  they 
have  no  need  of  broadcloth  who  are 
so  amply  covered  with  laurels.  It  is 
delightful  to  hear  them  talk  of  their 
triumphs,  of  the  storms  of  applause, 
the  rapturous  bravos,  the  boundless 
enthusiasm,  of  the  audiences  they 
lately  delighted.  Their  brows  are  op- 
pressed with  the  weight  of  their 
bays.  The  south  mourns  their  loss ; 
if  they  go  west,  the  north  will  be  en- 
vious and  inconsolable.  As  to  them- 
selves—north, south,  east,  or  west — 
they  caro  little  to  which  point  of  the 
compass  the  breeze  of  their  destiny 
may  waft  them.  Thorough  gypsies  in 
their  habits,  accustomed  to  make  the 
best  of  the  passing  hour,  and  to  take 
small  care  for  the  future  so  long  as 
the  present  is  provided  for,  like  sol- 
diers they  heed  not  the  name  of  the 


town  so  long  as    the  quarters   be 
good. 

It  was  a  fine  morning  in  April. 
The  sun  shone  brightly,  and,  amongst 
the  numerous  loungers  in  the  garden 
of  the  Palais  Hoyal  were  several 
groups  of  actors.  The  season  was 
already  far  advanced ;  all  the  compa- 
nies were  formed,  and  those  players 
who  had  not  secured  an  engagement 
had  but  a  poor  chance  of  finding 
one.  Their  anxiety  was  legible  upon 
their  countenances.  A  man  of  aboat 
fifty  years  of  age  walked  to  and 
fro,  a  newspaper  in  his  hand,  and 
to  him,  when  he  passed  near  them, 
the  actors  bowed — respectfully  and 
hopefully.  A  quick  glance  was  his 
acknowledgment  of  their  salutation, 
and  then  his  Qje&  reverted  to  his 
paper,  as  if  it  deeply  interested  him. 
When  he  was  out  of  hearing,  the 
actors,  who  had  assumed  their  most 
picturesque  attitudes  to  attract  his  at- 
tention, and  who  beheld  their  labour 
lost,  vented  their  ill- humour. 

'^  Balthasar  is  mighty  prond,**  said 
one ;  **  he  has  not  a  word  to  say  to 
us." 

^^  Perhaps  he  does  not  want  any- 
body," remarked  another ;  **  I  think 
he  has  no  theatre  this  year." 

^^  That  would  be  odd.  They  say 
he  is  a  clever  manager." 

*^  He  may  best  prove  his  cleverness 
by  keeping  aloof.  It  is  so  difficnlt 
nowadays  to  do  good  in  the  provinces. 
The  public  is  so  fastidious  I  the  antho- 
rities  are  so  shabby,  so  unwilling  to 
pnt  their  hands  in  their  pockets.  Ah, 
my  dear  fellow,  oar  art  is  sadly 
fallen  I " 

Whilst  the  discontented  actors  be- 
moaned themselves,  Balthasar  eagerly 
accosted  a  young  man  who  jnst  then 
entered  the  garden  by  the  passage  of 
the  Perron.  The  cofreehonsc-keepers 
had  sJready  begun  to  pat  out  tables 
under  the  tender  foliage.  The  two 
men  sat  down  at  one  of  them. 

"  Well,  Florival,"  said  the       «-- 
ger,  **  does  my  offer  salt  you  ? 
Toa  make  one  of  as  ?    I  was  |z       ■« 
hear  joa  had  broken  off  with  Ri( 
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With  your  qualifications  you  ought 
to  have  an  engagement  in  Paris,  or 
at  least  at  a  first-rate  provincial 
theatr#  But  you  are  young,  and,  as 
you  know,  managers  prefer  actors  of 
greater  experience  and  established 
reputation.  Your  parts  are  gene- 
rally taken  by  youths  of  five-and- 
forty,  with  wrinkles  and  grey  hairs, 
but  well  versed  in  the  traditions  of 
the  stage — with  damaged  voices  but 
an  excellent  style.  My  brother  ma- 
nagers are  greedy  of  great  names; 
yours  still  has  to  become  known — 
as  yet,  you  have  but  your  talent 
to  recommend  you.  I  will  content 
myself  with  that;  content  yourself 
with  what  I  offer  you.  Times  are 
bad,  the  season  is  advanced,  en- 
gagements are  hard  to  find.  Many 
of  your  comrades  have  gone  to  try 
their  luck  beyond  seas.  We  have 
not  so  far  to  go;  we  shall  scarcely 
overstep  the  boundary  of  our  ungrate- 
ful country.  Germany  invites  us  ;  it 
is  a  pleasant  land,  and  Rhine  wine 
is  not  to  be  disdained.  I  will  tell 
you  how  the  thing  came  about.  For 
many  years  past  I  have  managed 
theatres  in  the  eastern  departments, 
in  Alsatia  and  Lorraine.  Last  sum- 
mer, having  a  little  leisure,  I  made 
an  excursion  to  Baden-Baden.  As 
usual,  it  was  crowded  with  fashion- 
ables. One  rubbed  shoulders  with 
princes  and  trod  upon  highnesses* 
toes ;  one  could  not  walk  twenty 
yards  without  meeting  a  sovereign. 
All  these  crowned  heads,  kings,  grand- 
dukes,  electors,  mingled  easily  and 
affably  with  the  throng  of  visitors. 
Etiquette  is  banished  from  the  baths 
of  Baden,  where,  without  laying  aside 
their  titles,  great  personages  enjoy 
the  liberty  and  advantages  of  an  in- 
cognito. At  the  time  of  my  visit,  a 
company  of  very  indifferent  German 
actors  were  playing,  two  or  three 
times  a-week,  in  the  little  theatre. 
They  played  to  empty  benches,  and 
must  have  starved  but  for  the  assist- 
ance afforded  them  by  the  directors 
of  the  gfimbling-tables.  I  often  went 
to  their  performances,  and,  amongst 
the  scanty  spectators,  I  soon  re- 
marked one  who  was  as  assiduous  as 
myself.  A  gentleman,  very  plainly 
dressed,  but  of  agreeable  counte- 
nance and  aristocratic  appearance, 
ariably  occupied  the  same  stall, 


and  seemed  to  enjoy  the  perform- 
ance, which  proved  that  he  was  easily 
pleased.  One  night  he  addressed  to 
me  some  remark  with  respect  to  the 
play  then  acting;  we  got  into  con- 
versation on  the  subject  of  dramatic 
art ;  he  saw  that  I  was  specially 
competent  on  that  topic,  and  after 
the  theatre  he  asked  me  to  take  re- 
freshment with  him.  I  accepted.  At 
midnight  we  parted,  and,  as  I  was 
going  home,  I  met  a  gambler  whom  I 
slightly  knew.  '  I  congratulate  you,' 
he  said ;  ^  yon  have  friends  in  high 
places  I '  He  alluded  to  the  gentle- 
man with  whom  I  had  passed  the 
evening,  and  whom  I  now  learned 
was  no  less  a  personage  than  his 
Serene  Highness  Prince  Leopold, 
sovereign  ruler  of  the  Grand  Duchy 
of  Niesenstein.  I  had  had  the  hon- 
our of  passing  a  whole  evening  in 
familiar  intercourse  with  a  crowned 
head.  Next  day,  walking  in  the  park, 
I  met  his  Highness.  I  made  a  low 
bow  and  kept  at  a  respectful  distance, 
but  the  Grand  Duke  came  np  to  me 
and  asked  me  to  walk  with  him.  Be- 
fore accepting,  I  thought  it  right  to 
inform  him  who  I  was.  *  I  guessed 
as  much,'  said  the  Prince.  *  From 
one  or  two  things  that  last  night 
escaped  you,  I  made  no  doubt  yon 
were  a  theatrical  manager.'  And  by 
a  gesture  he  renewed  his  invitation 
to  accompany  him.  In  a  long  con- 
versation he  informed  me  of  his  in- 
tention to  establish  a  French  theatre 
in  his  capital,  for  the  performance 
of  comedy,  drama,  vaudeville,  and 
comic  operas.  He  was  then  build- 
ing a  large  theatre,  which  would  be 
ready  by  the  end  of  the  winter,  and 
he  offered  me  its  management  on  very 
advantageous  terms.  I  had  no  plans 
in  France  for  the  present  year,  and 
the  offer  was  too  good  to  be  refused. 
The  Grand  Duke  guaranteed  my 
expenses  and  a  gratuity,  and  there 
was  a  chance  of  very  large  profits. 
I  hesitated  not  a  moment;  we  ex- 
changed promises,  and  the  affair  was 
concluded. 

*^  According  to  our  agreement,  I 
am  to  be  at  Karlstadt,  the  capital  of 
the  Grand  Duchy  of  Niesenstein,  in 
the  first  week  in  May.  There  is  no 
time  to  lose.  My  company  is  almost 
complete,  but  there  are  still  some  im- 
portant gaps  to  fill.  Amongst  others, 
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I  want  a  lover,  a  ligbt  comedian,  and 
a  first  singer.  I  reckon  upon  yon  to 
fill  these  important  posts." 

**  I  am  quite  willing,"  replied  the 
actor,  *'  but  there  is  still  an  obstacle. 
Yon  must  know,  m}'  dear  Balthasar, 
that  I  am  deeply  in  love — seriously, 
this  time— and  I  broke  off  with  Ri- 
cardin  solely  because  he  would  not 
engage  her  to  whom  I  am  at- 
tached." 

**  Oho !  she  is  an  actress  ?" 

*^Two  years  upon  the  stage;  a 
lovely  girl,  full  of  grace  and  talent, 
and  with  a  charming  voice.  The 
Opera  Comique  has  not  a  singer  to 
compare  with  her." 

*^  And  she  is  disengaged?" 

"  Yes,  my-  dear  fellow ;  strange 
tliough  it  seems,  and  by  a  combina- 
tion of  circumstances  which  it  were 
tedious  to  detail,  the  fascinating  Delia 
is  still  without  an  engagement.  And 
I  give  you  notice  that  henceforward 
I  attach  myself  to  her  steps :  where 
she  goes,  I  go ;  I  will  perform  upon 
no  boards  which  she  does  not  tread. 
I  am  determined  to  win  her  heart, 
and  make  her  my  wife." 

"Very  good!"  cried  Balthasar, 
rising  from  his  seat;  **tell  me  the 
address  of  this  prodigy :  I  run,  I  fly, 
I  make  every  sacrifice ;  and  we  will 
start  to-morrow." 

People  were  quite  right  in  saying 
that  Balthasar  was  a  clever  manager. 
None  better  knew  how  to  deal  with 
actors,  often  capricious  and  difficult  to 
guide.  He  possessed  skill,  taste,  and 
tact.  One  Iiour  after  the  conversa- 
tion iu  the  garden  of  the  ralaia 
Koyal,  he  had  obtained  the  signatures 
of  Delia  and  Florival,  two  excellent 
acqiiiditions,  destined  to  do  him  in- 
finite honour  in  Germany.  That 
night  his  little  company  was  com- 
plete, and  the  next  day,  after  a  good 
dinner,  it  started  for  Strasburg.  It 
was  composed  as  follows : 

Baltliasar,  manager,  was  to  play 
the  old  men,  and  take  the  heavy 
business. 

Florival  was  the  leading  man,  the 
lover,  and  the  first  singer. 

Kigolet  was  the  low  comedian,  and 
took  the  parts  usually  played  by  Ar- 
nal  and  Boufie. 

Similor  was  to  perform  the  valets 
in  Moliere's  comedies,  and  ecoentric 
low  comedy  characters. 
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Anselmo  was  the  walking  gentle- 
man. 

Lebel  led  the  band. 

"Miss  Delia  was  to  display  her 
charms  and  talents  as  prima  donna, 
and  in  genteel  comedy. 

Miss  Foligny  was  the  singing  cham- 
bermaid. 

Miss  Alice  was  the  walking  lady, 
and  made  herself  generally  nsefal. 

Finally,  Madame  Pastonde,  th& 
duenna  of  the  company,  was  to  per- 
form the  old  women,  and  look  after 
the  young  ones. 

Although  so  few,  the  company 
trusted  to  atone  by  zeal  and  industry 
for  numerical  deficiency.  It  would 
be  easy  to  find,  in  the  capital  of  the- 
Grand  Duchy,  persons  capable  of  fill- 
ing mute  parts,  and,  in  most  plays,  a 
few  unimportant  characters  might  be* 
suppressed. 

The  travellers  reached  Strasbnrg- 
without  adventure  worthy  of  note. 
There  Balthasar  allowed  them  six-and- 
thirty  hours*  repose,  and  took  advan- 
tage of  the  halt  to  write  to  the  Grand 
Duke  Leopold,  and  inform  him  of  bis 
approaching  arrival ;  then  they  u;afn 
started,  crossed  the  Rhine  at  Eebl, 
and  in  thirty  days,  after  traversini 
several  small  German  states,  reached 
the  frontier  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Niesenstein,  and  stopped  at  a  littler 
village  called  Krnstbal.  From  this- 
village  to  the  capital  the  distance  was 
only  four  leagues,  but  means  of  con- 
veyance were  wanting.  There  wa5 
but  a  single  stage-coach  on  that  line 
of  road ;  it  would  not  leave  Krnsthal 
for  two  days,  and  it  held  but  six  per- 
sons. No  other  vehicles  were  to  h& 
had;  it  was  necessary  to  wait,  and 
the  necessity  was  anything  but  plea- 
sant. The  actors  made  wry  faces  at 
the  prospect  of  passing  forty- eight 
hours  in  a  wretched  village.  The 
only  persons  who  easily  made  np  their 
minds  to  the  wearisome  delay  wore 
Delia  and  Florival.  The  first  singer 
was  desperately  in  love,  and  the  prima 
donna  was  not  insensible  to  his  delicate 
attentions  and  tender  discourse. 

Balthasar,  the  most  impatient  and 
persevering  of  all,  went  out  to  explore 
the  village.  In  an  hour's  time  he  re- 
turned in  triumph  to  his  friends,  in 
a  light  cart  drawn  by  a  strong  ho: 
tJnfortonately  the  cart  held  but  U 
penons. 
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''  I  will  set  ont  alone,'*  said  Bal- 
thasar.  **  On  reacb'mg  Karlstadt,  I 
will  go  to  the  Grand  Dake,  explain 
our  position,  and  I  have  no  doubt  he 
will  immediately  send  carriages  to 
convey  yon  to  his  capital.*' 

These  consolatory  words  were  re- 
ceived with  loud  cheers  by  the  actors. 
The  driver,  a  peasant  lad,  cracked 
bis  whip,  and  the  stont  Mecklenburg 
horse  set  out  at  a  small  trot.  Upon 
the  way,  Balthasar  questioned  his 
guide  as  to  the  extent,  resources,  and 
prosperity  of  the  Grand  Duchy,  but 
could  obtain  no  satisfactory  reply : 
the  young  peasant  was  profoiudly 
ignorant  upon  all  these  subjects.  The 
four  leagues  were  got  over  in  some- 
thing less  than  three  hours,  which  is 
rather  rapid  travelling  for  Germany. 
It  was  nearly  dark  when  Balthasar 
entered  Karlstadt.  The  shops  were 
shut,  and  there  were  few  persons  in 
the  streets  :  people  are  early  in  their 
habits  in  the  happy  lands  on  the 
Rhine's  right  bank.  Presently  the  cart 
stopped  before  a  good- sized  house. 

*'  You  told  me  to  take  yon  to  our 
prince's  palace,"  said  the  driver,  **  and 
here  it  is."  Balthasar  alighted  and 
entered  the  dwelling,  unchallenged 
and  unimpeded  by  the  sentry  who 
passed  lazily  up  and  down  in  its  front. 
In  the  entrance  hall  the  manager  met 
a  porter,  who  bowed  gravely  to  him 
as  he  passed ;  he  walked  on  and 
passed  through  an  empty  anteroom. 
In  the  first  apartment,  appropriated 
to  gentlemen-in- waiting,  aides- de- 
camp, equerries,  and  other  dignita- 
ries of  various  degree,  he  found  no- 
body ;  in  a  second  saloon,  lighted  by 
a  dim  and  smoky  lamp,  was  an  old 
gentleman,  dressed  in  black,  with 
powdered  hair,  who  rose  slowly  at  hia 
entrance,  looked  at  him  with  surprise, 
and  inquired  his  pleasure. 

'*I  wish  to  see  his  Serene  High- 
ness, the  Grand  Duke  Leopold,**  re- 
plied Balthasar. 

**  The  prince  does  not  grant  andi- 
ences  at  this  hour,**  the  old  gentleman 
drily  answered. 

'*  His  Highness  expects  me,**  was 
the  confident  reply  of  Balthasar. 

''  That  is  another  thing.  I  will  in- 
<inire  if  it  be  his  Highness's  pleasure 
to  receive  yon.  Whom  shall  I  an- 
nounce ?  ** 

'  The  manager  of  the  Coort  theatre.** 
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The  gentleman  bowed,  and  left  Bal- 
thasar lUone.  The  pertinacious  man- 
ager ab^ady  began  to  doubt  the  suc- 
cess of  his  audacity,  when  he  heard 
the  Grand  Duke*s  voice,  saying, 
"  Show  him  in.** 

He  entered.  The  sovereign  of 
Niesenstein  was  alone,  seated  in  a 
large  arm-chair,  at  a  table  covered 
with  a  green  cloth,  upon  which  were 
a  confused  medley  of  letters  and  news- 
papers, an  inkstand,  a  tobacco-bag, 
two  wax-lights,  a  sugar- basin,  asword, 
a  plate,  gloves,  a  bottle,  books,  and  a 
goblet  of  Bohemian  glass,  artistically 
engraved.  His  Highness  was  en- 
grossed in  a  thoroughly  national  oc- 
cupation ;  he  was  smoking  one  of 
those  long  pipes  which  Germans 
rarely  lay  aside  except  to  eat  or  to 
sleep. 

The  manager  of  the  Court  theatre 
bowed  thrice,  as  if  he  had  been  ad- 
vancing to  the  foot-lights  to  address 
the  public;  then  he  stood  still  and 
silent,  awaiting  the  princess  pleasure. 
But,  although  he  said  nothing,  his 
countenance  was  so  expressive  that 
the  Grand  Duke  answered  him. 

"Yes,**  he  said,  "here  you  are. 
I  recollect  you  perfectly,  and  I  have 
not  forgotten  our  agreement.  But 
you  come  at  a  very  unfortunate  mo- 
ment, my  dear  sir  1 " 

**  I  crave  your  Highnesses  pardon  If 
I  have  chosen  an  improper  hour  to 
seek  an  audience,**  replied  Balthasar 
with  another  bow. 

"  It  is  not  the  hour  that  I  am  think- 
ing of,**  answered  the  prince  quickly. 
''  Would  that  were  all  I  See,  here  la 
your  letter ;  I  was  just  now  reading  it, 
and  regretting  that,  instead  of  writing 
to  me  only  three  days  ago,  when  yon 
were  half-way  here,  you  had  not  done 
so  two  or  three  weeks  before  starting.*^ 

"  I  did  wrong.*' 

"  More  so  than  yon  think,  for,  had 
yon  sooner  warned  me,  I  would  have 
spared  yon  a  useless  journey.** 

Useless  I  **  exclaimed  Balthasar 
aghast.  "  Has  your  Highness  changed 
your  mind  ?  ** 

"  Not  at  all ;  I  am  still  passionately 
food  of  the  drama,  and  abonld  be  de- 
lighted to  have  a  French  theatre  here. 
^  far  as  that  goes,  my  Ideas  and 
tastes  are  in  no  way  alteriBd  since  last 
snmmer;  but,  nnfortnnately,  I  am 
unable  to  satisfy  tliem.    Look  )mt^ 
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coniioned  the  priuce,  rising  from  his 
arm-chair.  He  took  Balthasar^s  arm 
and  led  him  to  a  window:  ^^  I  told  joa, 
last  year,  that  I  was  bailding  a  mag- 
nificent theatre  in  my  capital.'* 

"  Your  Highness  did  tell  me  so." 
^  "  Well,  look  yonder,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  square :  there  the  theatre 
is!" 

"  Your  Highness,  I  see  nothing  but 
an  open  space ;  a  building  com- 
menced, and  as  yet  scarcely  risen 
above  the  foundation." 

"  Precisely  so  ;  that  is  the  theatre." 

"  Your  Highness  told  me  it  would 
be  completed  before  the  end  of  win- 
ter." 

*^  Idid  not  then  foresee  that  I  should 
have  to  stop  the  works  for  want  of 
cash  to  pay  the  workmen.  Such  is 
my  present  position.  If  I  have  no 
theatre  ready  to  receive  you,  and  if  I 
cannot  take  you  and  your  company 
into  my  pay,  it  Is  because  I  have  not 
the  means.  The  coffers  of  the  State 
and  my  privy  purse  are  alike  empty. 
You  are  astounded  I — Adversity  re- 
spects nobody — not  even  Grand  Dukes. 
But  I  support  its  assaults  with  philo- 
sophy :  try  to  follow  my  example ; 
and,  by  way  of  a  beginning,  take  a 
chair  and  a  pipe,  fill  yourself  a  glass 
of  wine,  and  drink  to  the  return  of  my 
prosperity.  Since  you  8uff*er  for  my 
minfortunes,  I  owe  you  an  explanation. 
Althoii^'h  T  never  had  much  order  in 
my  expenditure,  I  had  every  reason, 
at  the  time  I  first  met  with  yon,  to 
believe  my  finances  in  a  fiourishing 
condition.  It  was  not  nntil  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  year  that  I 
discovered  the  contrary  to  be  the  case. 
Last  year  was  a  bad  one  ;  hail  ruined 
our  crops  and  money  was  hard  to  get 
in.  The  salaries  of  my  household  were 
in  arrear,  and  my  oflicers  murmured. 
For  the  first  time  I  ordered  a  state- 
ment of  m}'  affairs  to  be  laid  before 
me,  and  I  found  that  ever  since  my 
accession  I  had  been  exceeding  my 
revenue.  My  first  act  of  sovereignty 
bad  been  a  considerable  diminution  of 
the  taxes  paid  to  my  predecessors. 
Hence  the  evil,  which  had  anDuallv 
augmented,  and  now  I  am  ruined, 
loaded  with  debts,  and  without  means 
of  repairing  the  disaster.  My  privy- 
coancillors  certainly  propoied  a  way ; 
it  was  to  double  the  taxes,  raise  ex- 
traordinary contributiona — to  squeeze 


my  subjects,  in  short.  A  fine  plan, 
indeed  1  to  make  the  poor  pay  for  my 
improvidence  and  disorder!  Snob 
things  may  occur  in  other  States, 
but  they  shall  not  occnr  in  mine.  Jus- 
tice before  everything.  I  prefer  en- 
during my  difficulties  to  making  my 
subjects  sufi*er." 

*' Excellent  prince  I"  exclaimed  Bal« 
thasar,  touched  by  these  generons 
sentiments.    The  Grand  Duke  smiled. 

*^  Do  you  turn  flatterer  ?  "  he  said. 
^^  Beware  I  it  is  an  arduous  post,  and 
you  will  have  none  to  help  you.  I 
have  no  longer  wherewith  to  pay 
flatterers;  my  courtiers  have  fled. 
Yon  have  seen  the  emptiness  of  my 
anterooms;  you  met  neither  cham- 
berlain nor  equerry  upon  your  en- 
trance. All  those  gentlemen  have 
given  in  their  resignations.  The  civil 
and  military  officers  of  my  house,  se- 
cretaries, aides-de-camp,  and  others, 
left  me,  because  I  could  no  longer 
pay  them  their  wages.  I  am  alone ; 
a  few  faithful  and  patient  servants 
are  all  that  remain,  and  the  most  im- 
portant personage  of  my  court  is  now 
honest  Sigismund,  my  old  valet-de- 
chambre." 

These  last  words  were  spoken  in  a 
melancholy  tone,  which  pained  Bal- 
thasar.  The  eyes  of  the  honest  man- 
ager glistened.  The  Grand  Duke  de- 
tected his  sympathy. 

^^  Do  not  pity  me,"  he  said  with  a 
smile.  ^^  It  is  no  sorrow  to  me  to  have 
got  rid  of  a  wearisome  etiquette,  and. 
at  the  same  time,  of  a  pack  of  spies  and 
hypocrites,  by  whom  I  was  formerly 
from  morning  till  night  beset." 

The  cheerful  frankness  of  the  Grand 
Duke's  manner  forbade  doubt  of  his 
sincerity.  Balthasar  congratulated 
him  on  bis  courage. 

**  I  need  it  more  than  you  think  I" 
replied  Leopold,  "and  I  cannot  an- 
swer for  having  enough  to  support  the 
blows  that  threaten  me.  The  deser- 
tion of  my  courtiers  would  be  nothing, 
did  I  owe  it  only  to  the  bad  state  of 
my  finances :  as  soon  as  I  found  my- 
self in  funds  again  I  could  buy  others 
or  take  back  the  old  ones,  and  amuse 
myself  by  putting  my  foot  upon  their 
servile  necka.  Then  they  would  be  as 
bfomble  as  now  they  are  insolent.  But 
their  defection  is  an  omen  of  other 
dangers.  Aa  the  diplomatists  say 
ckM^  are  at  the  political  horiaon. 
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Poverty  alone  would  not  have  sufficed 
to  clear  my  palace  of  men  who  are 
as  greedy  of  honours  as  they  are  of 
money;  they  would  have  waited  for 
better  days  ;  their  vanity  would  have 
consoled  their  avarice.  If  they  fled, 
it  was  because  they  felt  the  ground 
shake  beneath  their  feet,  and  because 
they  are  in  league  with  my  enemies. 
I  cannot  shut  my  eyes  to  impending 
dangers.  I  am  on  bad  terms  with 
Austria ;  Mettemich  looks  askance  at 
me ;  at  Vienna  I  am  considered  too 
liberal,  too  popular :  they  say  that  I 
set  a  bad  example ;  they  reproach  me 
with  cheap  government,  and  with  not 
making  my  subjects  sufficiently  feel  the 
yoke.  Thus  do  they  accumulate  pre- 
texts for  playing  me  a  scurvy  trick. 
One  of  my  cousins,  a  colonel  in  the 
Austrian  service,  covets  my  Grand 
Duchy.  Although  I  say  grand^  it  is 
but  ten  leagues  long  and  eight  leagues 
broad ;  but,  such  as  it  is,  it  suits  me  ; 
I  am  accustomed  to  it,  I  have  the 
habit  of  ruling  it,  and  I  should  miss 
it  were  I  deprived  of  it.  My  cousin 
has  the  audacity  to  dispute  my  incon- 
testible  rights ;  this  is  a  mere  pre- 
text for  litigation,  but  he  has  carried 
the  case  before  the  Anlic  Council,  and 
notwithstanding  the  excellence  of  my 
right  I  still  may  lose  my  cause,  for  I 
have  no  money  wherewith  to  enlighten 
my  judges.  My  enemies  are  power- 
ful, treason  surrounds  me ;  they  try  to 
take  advantage  of  my  financial  em- 
barrassments, first  to  make  me  bank- 
rupt and  then  to  depose  me.  In  this 
critical  conjuncture,  I  should  be  only 
too  delighted  to  have  a  company  of 
players  to  divert  my  thoughts  from  my 
troubles — but  I  have  neither  theatre 
nor  money.  So  it  Is  impossible  for 
me  to  keep  you,  my  dear  manager, 
and,  believe  me,  I  am  as  grieved  at  it 
as  yon  can  be.  All  I  can  do  is  to  give 
yon,  out  of  the  little  I  have  left,  a 
small  indemnity  to  cover  your  travel- 
ling expenses  and  take  you  back  to 
France.  Come  and  see  me  to-mor- 
row morning  ;  we  will  settle  this  mat- 
ter, and  you  shall  take  your  leave." 

Balthasar's  attention  and  sympathy 
had  been  so  completely  engrossed  by 
the  Grand  Duke*s  misfortunes,  and  by 
his  revelations  of  his  political  and 
financial  difficulties,  that  his  own 
troub  had  quite  gone  out  of  his 
th<     uw.    When  he  quitted  the  pal- 


ace they  came  back  upon  him  like  a 
thunder-clond.  How  was  he  to  satisfy 
the  actors,  whom  he  had  brought  two 
hundred  leagues  away  from  Paris? 
What  could  he  say  to  them,  how  ap- 
pease them  ?  The  unhappy  manager 
passed  a  miserable  night.  At  day- 
break he  rose  and  went  out  into  the 
open  air,  to  calm  his  agitation  and 
seek  a  mode  of  extrication  from  his 
difficulties.  During  a  two  hours^ 
walk  he  had  abundant  time  to  visit 
every  corner  of  Karlstadt,  and  to  ad- 
mire the  beauties  of  that  celebrated 
capital.  He  found  it  an  elegant  town, 
with  wide  straight  streets  cutting  com- 
pletely across  it,  so  that  he  could  see 
through  it  at  a  glance.  The  houses 
were  pretty  and  uniform,  and  the 
windows  were  provided  with  small  in- 
discreet mirrors,  which  i*eflected  the 
passers-by  and  transported  the  street 
into  the  drawing-ro^m,  so  that  the 
worthy  Karlstadters  could  satisfy  their 
curiosity  without  quitting  their  easy 
chairs.  An  innocent  recreation,  much 
affected  by  German  burghers.  As 
regarded  trade  and  mannfactures,  the 
capital  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Nies- 
enstein  did  not  seem  to  be  very  much 
occupied  with  either.  It  was  any- 
thing but  a  bustling  city ;  luxury  had 
made  but  little  progress  there ;  and  Ms 
prosperity  was  due  chiefly  to  the  mo- 
derate desires  and  phlegmatic  philo- 
sophy of  its  inhabitants. 

In  such  a  country  a  company  of 
actors  had  no  chance  of  a  livelihood. 
There  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  return 
to  France,  thought  Balthasar,  after 
making  the  circuit  of  the  city :  then  he 
looked  at  his  watch,  and,  deeming 
the  hour  suitable,  he  took  the  road  to 
the  palace,  which  he  entered  with  as 
little  ceremony  as  upon  the  preceding 
evening.  The  faithful  Sigismund, 
doing  duty  as  gentleman-in-waiting, 
received  him  as  an  old  acquaintance, 
and  forthwith  ushered  him  into  the 
Grand  Duke's  presence.  His  High- 
ness seemed  more  depressed  than  upon 
the  previous  day.  He  was  pacmg 
the  room  with  long  strides,  his  eyes 
cast  down,  his  arms  folded.  In  his 
hand  he  held  papers,  whose  perusal  it 
apparently  was  that  had  thus  discom- 
posed him.  For  some  moments  he 
said  nothing ;  then  hesnddenly  stopped 
before  Balthasar. 

*^  You  find  me  less  calm,**  he  said. 
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'^  than  I  was  last  night.  I  have  jast 
i'eceived  unpleasant  news.  I  am 
heartily  sick  of  these  perpetual  vexa- 
tions, and  gladly  would  I  resign  this 
poor  sovereignty,  this  crown  of  thorns 
they  seek  to  snatch  from  me,  did  not 
honour  command  me  to  maintain  to 
the  last  my  legitimate  rights.  Yes," 
vehemently  exclaimed  the  Grand 
Duke,  *^  at  this  moment  a  tranquil 
existence  is  all  I  covet,  and  I  would 
willingly  give  up  my  Grand  Duchy, 
my  title,  my  crown,  to  live  quietly  at 
Paris,  as  a  private  gentleman,  upon 
thirty  thoasaud  francs  a- year." 

"  I  believe  so,  indeed  1"  cried  Bal- 
thasar,  who,  in  his  wildest  dreams  of 
fortune,  had  never  dared  aspire  so 
high.  His  artless  exclamation  made 
the  pnnce  smile.  It  needed  bat  a 
trifle  to  dissipate  his  vexation,  and  to 
restore  that  upper  current  of  easy 
good  temper  which  habitually  floated 
upon  the  sarface  of  his  character. 

"  You  think,"  he  gaily  cried,  "  that 
sonic,  iu  my  place,  would  be  satisfied 
with  less,  and  that  thirty  thousand 
francs  a-year,  with  independence  and 
the  pleasures  of  Paris,  compose  a  lot 
more  enviable  than  the  government  of 
all  the  Grand  Duchies  in  the  world. 
My  own  experience  tells  me  that  you 
are  right ;  for,  ten  years  ago,  when  I 
was  but  hereditary  prince,  I  passed 
six  months  at  Paris,  rich,  independent, 
careless  ;  and  memory  declares  those 
to  have  been  the  happiest  days  of  my 
life." 

*'  Well !  if  you  were  to  sell  all  you 
have,  could  you  not  realise  that  for- 
tune? Besides,  the  cousin,  of  whom 
you  did  me  the  honour  to  speak  to 
me  yesterday,  would  probably  gladly 
insure  you  an  income  if  you  yielded 
him  your  place  here.  But  will  your 
Highness  permit  me  to  speak  plainly?" 

**  By  all  means." 

**  The  tranquil  existence  of  a  private 
gentleman  would  doubtless  have  many 
charms  for  you,  and  you  say  so  in  all 
sincerity  of  heart ;  but,  upon  the  other 
hand,  you  set  store  by  your  crown, 
though  you  may  not  admit  it  to  your- 
self. In  a  moment  of  annoyance  it  is 
easy  to  exaggerate  the  charms  of 
tranquillity,  and  the  pleasures  of  pri- 
vate life  ;  but  a  throne,  however  rick- 
ety, is  a  seat  which  none  willingly 
quit.  That  is  my  opinion,  formed  at 
the  dramatic  school :  it  is  perhaps  a 


reminiscence  of  some  old  part,  but 
truth  is  sometimes  found  upon  the 
stage.  Since,  therefore,  all  things 
considered,  to  stay  where  yon  are  is 
that  which  best  becomes  you,  yon 
ought Bat  I  crave  your  High- 
nesses pardon,  I  am  perhaps  speaking 
too  freely 

"  Speak  on,  my  dear  manager,  freely 
and  fearlessly;  I  listen  to  yon  with 
pleasure.  ^I  ought — ^you  were  about 
to  say  ? " 

*' Instead  of  abandoning  yourself 
to  despair  and  poetry,  instead  of 
contenting  yonrself  with  succumbing 
nobly,  like  some  ancient  Roman,  yon 
ought  boldly  to  combat  the  peril. 
Circumstances  are  favourable;  you 
have  neither  ministers  nor  state- 
councillors  to  mislead  you,  and  em- 
barrass your  plans.  Strong  in  your 
good  right,  and  in  your  subjects*  love, 
it  is  impossible  you  should  not  find 
means  of  retrieving  your  finances  and 
strengthening  your  position." 

'^  There  is  but  one  means,  and  that 
is — a  good  marriage." 

*'  Excellent !  I  had  not  thought  of 
it.  You  are  a  bachelor!  A  good 
marriage  is  salvation.  It  is  thus  that 
great  houses,  menaced  with  ruin,  re- 
gain their  former  splendour.  You 
must  marry  an  heiress,  the  only 
daughter  of  some  rich  banker." 

"  You  forget— it  would  be  deroga- 
tory. /  am  free  fronj  such  prejudices, 
but  what  would  Austria  say  if  I  thus 
condescended  ?  It  would  be  another 
charge  to  bring  against  me.  And 
then  a  bankers  millions  would  not 
sufiice ;  I  must  ally  myself  with  a 
powerful  family,  whose  influence  will 
strengthen  mine.  Only  a  few  days 
ago,  I  thought  sach  an  alliance  within 
my  grasp.  A  neighbouring  prince, 
Maximilian  of  Hanau,  who  is  in  high 
favour  at  Vienna,  has  a  sister  to 
marry.  The  Princess  Wilhelmina  Is 
young,  handsome,  amiable,  and  rich ; 
I  have  already  entered  upon  the  pre- 
liminaries of  a  matrimonial  negotia- 
tion, but  two  despatches,  received 
this  morning,  destroy  all  my  hopes. 
Hence  the  low  spirits  in  which  yon 
find  me." 

"  Perhaps,"  said  Balthasar,  "your 
Highness  too  easily  gives  way  to  dis- 
couragement." 

"Judge  for  yourself.  I  have  a 
rival,  the  Elector  of  Saxe-Tolpel* 
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banseii ;  hki  terntories  are  less  con- 
siderable than  mine,  but  he  is  more 
solidly  established  in  his  little  elector- 
ate than  I  am  in  mj  grand-dncfaj.'* 

*' Pardon  me,  your  Highness;  I 
saw  the  Elector  of  Saxe-Tolpelhansen 
last  year  at  Baden-Baden,  and,  with- 
OQt  nattery,  he  cannot  for  an  instant 
be  compared  with  your  Highness. 
Yon  are  hardly  thirty,  and  he  is  more 
than  forty ;  yon  have  a  good  fignre, 
he  is  heavy,  clumsy,  and  ill-made; 
yonr  countenance  is  noble  and  agree- 
able, his  common  and  displeasing; 
yonr  hair  is  light  brown^  his  bright 
red.  The  Princess  Wilhelmina  is 
snre  to  prefer  yon." 

"  Perhaps  so,  if  she  were  asked ; 
bnt  she  ib  in  the  power  of  her  angnst 
brother,  who  will  marry  her  to  whom 
he  pleases." 

"  That  must  be  prevented." 

"How?" 

"  By  winning  the  young  lady^s 
affections.  Love  has  so  many  re- 
sources. Every  day  one  sees  mar- 
riages for  money  broken  off,  and  re- 
placed by  marriages  for  love." 

"  Yes,  one  sees  that  in  plays " 

"  Which  afford  excellent  lessons." 

"  For  people  of  a  certain  class,  but 
not  for  princes." 

*»  Why  not  make  the  attempt?  If 
I  dared  advise  you,  it  would  be  to  set 
out  to-morrow,  and  pay  a  visit  to  the 
Prince  of  Hanau." 

"  Unnecessary.  To  see  the  prince 
and  his  sister,  I  need  not  stir  hence. 
One  of  these  despatches  announces 
their  early  arrival  at  Karlstadt.  They 
are  on  their  way  hither.  On  their 
return  from  a  journey  into  Prussia, 
they  pass  through  my  territories  and 
pause  in  my  capital,  inviting  them- 
aelves  as  my  guests  for  two  or  three 
days.  Their  visit  is  my  ruin.  What 
will  they  think  of  me  when  they  find 
me  alone,  deserted,  in  my  empty  pal- 
ace ?  Do  you  suppose  the  Princess 
will  be  tempted  to  share  my  dismal 
solitude  ?  Last  year  she  went  to  Saxe- 
Tolpelhausen.  The  Elector  enter- 
tidned  her  well,  and  made  his  court 
agreeable.  He  could  place  chamber- 
lains and  aides  -de  -  camp  at  her 
orders,  could  give  concerts,  balls,  and 
festivals.  Bat  I — what  can  /do? 
What  a  humiliation  !  And,  that  no 
affront  may  be  spared  to  me,  my  rival 

poses  negotiating  his  marriage  at 


my  own  court  I  Nothing  less,  it  seems, 
will  satisfy  htm  I  He  has  jnst  sent 
me  an  ambassador,  Baron  Pippinstir, 
deputed,  he  writes,  to  conclnde  a  com- 
mercial treaty  which  will  be  extremely 
advantageous  to  me.  The  treaty  is 
but  a  pretext.  The  Baron's  tme  mis- 
sion is  to  the  Prince  of  Hanan.  The 
meeting  is  skilfully  contrived,  for  the 
secret  and  unostentatious  conclnsioii 
of  the  matrimonial  treaty.  This  is 
what  I  am  condemned  to  witness  1  I 
must  endure  this  outrage  and  mortifi- 
cation, and  display,  before  the  prince 
and  his  sister,  my  misery  and  poverty. 
I  would  do  anything  to  avoid  snch 
shame!" 

"  Means  might,  perhaps,  be  fonnd,*^ 
said  Balthasar,  after  a  moment's  re- 
flection. 

"Means?  Speak,  and  whatever 
they  be,  I  adopt  them." 

"The  plan  is  a  bold  one  I"  con- 
tinued Balthasar,  speaking  half  to  the 
Grand  Duke  and  half  to  himself,  as 
if  pondering  and  weighing  a  project. 

"  No  matter !  I  will  risk  every- 
thing."     . 

"  You  would  like  to  conceal  yonr 
real  position,  to  ro-people  this  palace, 
to  have  a  court?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Do  yon  think  the  courtiers  whe 
have  deserted  you  would  return?" 

"  Never.  Did  I  not  tell  you  they 
are  sold  to  my  enemies." 

"  Could  yon  not  select  others  from 
the  higher  class  of  your  subjects?" 

"  Impossible  I  There  are  very  few 
gentlemen  amongst  my  subjects.  Ah  I 
if  a  court  could  be  got  up  at  a  day's 
notice!  though  it  were  to  be  com- 
posed of  the  humblest  citizens  of 
Karlstadt " 

"  I  have  better  than  that  to  offer 
you." 

"  You  have  ?  And  whom  do  you 
offer?"  cried  Duke  Leopold,  greatly 
astonished. 

"  My  actors." 

"  What  I  you  would  have  me  make 
up  a  court  of  your  actors  ?  " 

"  Yes,  your  Highness,  and  yon 
could  not  do  better.  Observe  that 
my  actors  are  accustomed  to  play  all 
manner  of  parts,  and  that  they  wUl 
be  perfectly  at  their  ease  when  per- 
forming those  of  noblemen  and  high 
officials.  I  answer  for  their  talent, 
discretion,  and  probity.    As  soon  as 
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your  Ulostnons  gaests  baTe  departed, 
and  yon  no  longer  need  their  ser- 
Ti^s,  they  shall  resign  theur  poets. 
Bear  in  mind  that  jon  have  no  other 
altematiye.  Time  is  short,  danger 
at  jonr  door,  hesitation  is  destmc- 
tion." 

^^Bnt,  if  snch  a  trick  were  dis- 
covered !- 
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"  A  mere  supposition,  a  chimerical 
fear.  On  the  other  hand,  if  yon  do 
not  rnn  the  risk  I  propose,  yonr  min 
is  certain." 

The  Grand  Dnke  was  easily  per- 
snaded.  Careless  and  easy -going,  he 
yet  was  not  wanting  in  determina- 
tion, nor  in  a  certain  love  of  hazard- 
ous enterprises.  He  remembered  that 
fortune  is  said  to  favour  the  bold,  and 
his  desperate  position  increased  his 
courage.  With  joyful  intrepidity  he 
accepted  and  adopted  Balthasar'a 
scheme. 

**•  Bravo ! "  cried  the  manager  ; 
**  you  shall  have  no  cause  to  repent. 
You  behold  in  me  a  sample  of  your 
future  courtiers;  and  since  honoors 
and  dignities  are  to  be  distributed,  it 
is  with  me,  if  you  please,  that  we  will 
begin.  In  this  request  I  act  up  to  the 
spirit  of  my  part.  A  conrtier  should 
always  be  asking  for  something,  should 
lose  no  opportunity,  and  should  profit 
by  bis  rivals^  absence  to  obtain  the 
best  place.  I  entreat  your  Highness 
to  have  the  goodness  to  name  me 
prime  minister." 

**  Granted ! "  gaily  replied  the  prince. 
*''  Your  Excellency  may  immediately 
enter  upon  your  functions." 

"  My  Excellency  will  not  fail  to  do 
so,  and  begins  by  requesting  your 
signature  to  a  few  decrees  I  am  about 
to  draw  up.  But  in  the  first  place, 
your  Highness  must  be  so  good  as  to 
answer  two  or  three  questions,  that  I 
may  undcrst.^nd  the  position  of  aifairt. 
A  new-comer  in  a  country,  and  a 
novice  in  a  minister's  office,  has  need 
of  instruction.  If  it  became  necessary 
to  enforce  your  commands,  have  yon 
the  means  of  so  doing?" 

»*  Undoubtedly." 

'*'  Your  Highness  has  soldiers  ?** 

**  A  regiment." 

'*  How  many  men?" 

^*  One  hundred  and  twenty,  besides 
the  musicians." 

**  Are  they  obedient,  devoted?" 

**  Passive  obedience,  nnbonnded  de- 


votion; soldiers  and  officers  wo«ld 
die  for  me  to  the  last  num." 

**  It  is  their  dnty.  Another  ques- 
tion :  Have  yon  a  prison  in  yonr  do- 
minions ?  " 

"  Certainly." 

^^  I  mean  a  good  prison,  strong  sod 
well-gnarded,  with  thick  walls,  solid 
bars,  stem  and  incorruptible  jailors  ?" 

"I  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Castle  of  Zwingenberg  com- 
bines all  those  requisites.  Tbie  ikct 
is,  I  have  made  very  little  use  of  it ; 
but  it  was  built  by  a  man  who  under- 
stood such  matters — bv  my  father^s 
great-grandfather,  Rndolph  tiie  In- 
flexible." 

"  A  fine  surname  for  a  sovereign ! 
Your  Inflexible  ancestor,  I  am  very 
sure,  never  lacked  either  cash  or  cour- 
tiers. Yonr  Highness  has  perhaps 
done  wrong  to  k^ve  the  state-prison 
untenanted.  A  prison  requires  to  be 
inhabited,  like  any  other  building; 
and  the  first  act  of  the  authority  with 
which  you  have  been  pleased  to  in- 
vest me,  will  be  a  salutary  measure 
of  incarceration.  I  presume  the  Castle 
of  Zwingenberg  will  accommodate  a 
score  of  prisoners  ?" 

**  What  I  you  are  going  to  imprison 
twentr  persons?" 

**  More  or  less.  I  do  not  yet  know 
the  exact  number  of  the  persons  who 
composed  your  late  court  They  it  is 
whom  I  propose  lodging  within  the 
lofty  walls  constructed  by  the  Inflex- 
ible Rudolph.  The  measure  is  indis- 
pensable." 

''  But  it  is  illegal  1 " 

**  I  crave  your  Highnesses  pardon ; 
yon  use  a  word  I  do  not  understand. 
It  seems  to  me  that,  in  every  good 
German  government,  that  whioi  is 
absolntelr  necessary  is  necessarily 
llegal.  That  is  my  policy.  Moreover^ 
as  prime  minister,  I  am  responsiUe. 
What  would  yon  have  more  ?  It  is 
plain  that,  if  we  leave  yoor  oonrtiers 
their  liberty,  it  will  be  imp<Msible  to 
perform  onr  comedy ;  they  will  betray 
ns.  Therefore  the  welfare  of  the  state 
imperatively  demands  their  imprison- 
ment. Beiides,  yon  yonrself  have 
said  that  they  are  traitors,  and  there- 
fore they  deserve  punishment.  For 
yonr  own  safety*s  sake,  for  the  sncAM^ 
of  yonr  project--whidi  will 
happiness  of  vonr  snbje  -wnus 
names,  sign  the  order,  auu  inflict  i 
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the  deserters  the  lenient  chastisement 
of  a  week's  captiyity." 

The  Grand  Dake  wrote  the  names 
and  signed  several  orders,  wliich  were 
forthwith  intrusted  to  the  most  active 
and  determined  officers  of  the  regi- 
ment, with  instrnctions  to  make  the 
arrests  at  once,  and  to  take  their  pri- 
soners to  the  Castle  of  Zwingenberg, 
at  three  quarters  of  a  league  from 
Karlstad  t. 

*^  All  that  now  remains  to  be  done 
is  to  send  for  your  new  court,"  said 
Balthasar.  "  Has  your  Highness  car- 
nages ?  " 

"  Certainly !  a  berlio,  a  barouche, 
and  a  cabriolet." 

"And  horses?" 

"  Six  draught  and  two  saddle." 

"I  take  the  barouche,  the  berlin, 
and  four  horses ;  I  go  to  Krusthal, 
put  my  actors  up  to  their  parts,  and 
bring  them  here  this  evening.  We 
instal  ourselves  iu  the  pabice,  and 
shall  be  at  once  at  your  Highnesses 
orders." 

"Very  good;  but,  before  going, 
write  an  answer  to  Baron  Pippinstir, 
who  asks  an  audience." 

"Two  lines,  very  dry  and  official, 
putting  him  off  till  to-morrow.  We 
must  be  under  arms  to  receive  him. 

.  .  .  Here  is  the  note  written, 
but  how  shall  I  sign  it?  The  name 
of  Balthasar  is  not  very  suitable  to  a 
German  Excellency." 

"True,  you  must  have  another 
name,  and  a  title ;  I  create  yon  Count 
Lipandorf." 

"Thanks,  your  Highness.  I  will 
bear  the  title  nobly,  and  restore  it  to 
you  faithfully,  with  my  seals  of  office, 
when  the  comedy  is  played  out." 

Count  Lipandorf  signed  the  letter, 
which  Sigismund  was  ordered  to  take 
to  Baron  Pippinstir ;  then  he  started 
for  Krusthal. 

Next  morning,  the  Grand  Duke 
Leopold  held  a  levee,  which  was  at- 
tended by  all  the  officers  of  his  new 
oourt.  And  as  soon  as  he  was  dressed 
he  received  the  ladies,  with  infinite 
grace  and  affiibility. 

Ladies  and  officers  were  attired  in 
their  most  elegant  theatrical  costumes ; 
the  Grand  Duke  appeared  greatly 
satisfied  with  their  bearing  and  man- 
ners. The  first  compliments  over, 
there  came  a  general  distribution  of 
titles  and  offices. 


The  lover,  Fiorival,  was  appointed 
aide-de-camp  to  the  Grand  Duke, 
colonel  of  hnssars,  and  Count  Reins- 
berg. 

Bigolet,  the  low  comedian,  was 
named  grand  chamberlain,  and  Baron 
Fidibus. 

Similor,  who  performed  the  valets, 
was  master  of  the  horse  and  Baron 
Kockemburg. 

Anselmo,  walking  gentleman,  was 
promoted  to  be  gentleman-in-waitiug 
and  Chevalier  Grillenfanger. 

The  leader  of  the  band,  Lebel,  was 
appointed  superintendant  of  the  mnsic 
and  amusements  of  the  court,  with 
the  title  of  Chevalier  Arpeggio. 

The  prima  donna.  Miss  Delia,  was 
created  Countess  of  Rosenthal,  an  in- 
teresting orphan,  whose  dowry  was  to 
be  the  hereditary  office  of  first  lady  of 
honour  to  the  future  Grand  Duchess. 

Miss  Foligny,  the  singing  chamber- 
maid, was  appointed  widow  of  a  ge- 
neral and  Baroness  Allenzan. 

Miss  Alice,  walking  lady,  became 
Miss  Fldibns,  daughter  of  the  cham- 
berlain, and  a  fich  heiress. 

Finally,  the  duenna,  Madame  Pas- 
torale, was  called  to  the  responsible 
station  of  mistress  of  the  robes  and 
governess  of  the  maids  of  honour, 
nnder  the  imposing  title  of  Baroness 
Schicklick. 

The  new  dignitaries  received  deco- 
rations in  proportion  to  their  rank. 
Count  Balthasar  von  Lipandorf,  prime 
minister,  had  two  stars  and  three  grand 
crosses.  The  aide-de-camp,  Fiorivai 
von  Reinsberg,  fastened  five  crosses 
upon  the  breast  of  his  hussar  jacket. 

The  parts  duly  distributed  and 
learned,  there  was  a  rehearsal,  which 
went  off  excellently  well.  The  Grand 
Duke  deigned  to  superintend  the  get- 
ting up  of  the  piece,  and  to  give  the 
actors  a  few  nseful  hints. 

Prince  Maximilian  of  Hanan  and 
his  august  sister  were  expected  that 
evening.  Time  was  precions.  Pend- 
ing their  arrival,  and  by  way  of  prac- 
tising his  court,  the  Grand  Duke  gave 
audience  to  the  ambassador  from 
Saxe-Tol  pelhansen. 

Baron  Pippinstir  was  nshered  into 
the  Hall  of  the  Throne.  He  had  asked 
permission  to  present  his  wife  at  the 
same  time  as  his  credentials,  and  that 
favour  had  been  granted  him. 

At  sight  of  the  diplomatist,  the  new 
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coartiers,  as  yet  anaccnstomed  to  rigid 
deconiin,had  difficnltyin  keeping  their 
coontenances.  The  Baron  was  a  maa 
of  fifty,  prodigiously  tall,  singularly 
thin,  abundantly  powdered,  with  legs 
like  hop-poles,  clad  in  knee  breeches 
and  white  silk  stockings.  A  long 
slender  pigtail  danced  upon  his  flexible 
back.  He  had  a  face  like  a  bird  of 
prey — little  round  eyes,  a  receding 
chin,  and  an  enormous  hooked  nose. 
It  was  scarcely  possible  to  look  at  him 
withoot  laughing,  especially  when  oae 
saw  him  for  the  first  time.  His  apple- 
green  coat  glittered  with  a  profusion 
of  embroidery.  His  chest  being  too 
narrow  to  admit  of  a  horizontal  de- 
▼elopment  of  his  decorations,  he  wore 
them  in  two  columns,  extending  from 
his  collar  to  his  waist.  When  he  ap- 
proached the  Grand  Duke,  with  a  self* 
satisfied  simper  and  a  jaunty  air,  his 
sword  by  his  side,  his  cocked  hat  un- 
der his  arm,  nothing  was  wanting  to 
complete  the  caricature. 

Tlie  Baroness  Pippinstir  was  a 
total  contrast  to  her  husband.  She 
was  a  pretty  little  woman  of  five-and- 
twenty,  as  plump  as  a  partridge,  with 
a  lively  eye,  a  nice  figure,  and  an  ea- 
^ging  smile.  There  was  mischief  in 
her  glance,  seduction  in  her  dimples 
and  the  rose's  tint  upon  her  cheeks. 
Her  dress  was  the  only  ridiculous 
thing  about  her.  To  come  to  court, 
the  little  Baroness  had  put  on  all  the 
finery  she  could  muster;  she  sailed 
into  the  ball  under  a  cloud  of  ribbons, 
sparkling  with  jewels  and  fluttering 
with  plumes — the  loftiest  of  which, 
however,  scarcely  reached  to  the 
shoulder  of  her  lanky  spouse. 

Completely  identifying  himself  with 
his  part  of  prime  minister,  Balthasar, 
as  soon  as  this  oddly-assorted  pahr 
appeared,  decided  apon  his  plaa  of 
campaign.  His  natural  penetration 
told  him  the  diplomatist*8  weak  point 
He  felt  that  the  Baron,  who  was  old 
and  ugly,  must  be  jealous  of  his  wife, 
who  was  young  and  pretty.  He  was 
not  mistaken.  Pippinstir  was  as 
jealous  as  a  tiger-cat.  Recently  mar- 
ried, the  meagre  diplomatist  had  not 
dared  to  leave  his  wife  at  Saxe-T<^- 
pelhausen,  for  fear  of  accidents;  he 
would  not  lose  sight  of  her,  and  had 
brought  her  to  Karlstadt  in  the  arro- 
gant belief  that  danger  vanished  in 
his  presence. 


After  ezchandng  a  few  diplomatic 
phrases  with  the  ambassador,  Bal- 
thasar took  Colonel  Florival  aside 
and  gave  him  secret  instructions.  The 
dashing  officer  passed  his  hand  through 
his  ric£ly-cnrling  locks,  adjusted  his 
splendid  pelisse,  and  approached  Ba- 
roness Pippinstir.  The  ambassadress 
received  him  graciously;  the  hand- 
some colonel  had  already  attracted  her 
attention,  and  soon  she  was  delighted 
with  his  wit  and  gallant  speMshes. 
Florival  did  not  lack  imagination, 
and  his  memory  was  stored  with  well- 
turned  phrases  and  sentimental  tirades, 
borrowed  from  stage-plays.  He  spoke 
half  from  inspiration,  half  from  me- 
mory, and  he  was  listened  to  with 
favour. 

The  conversation  was  carried  on  in 
French — ^for  the  best  of  reasons. 

**  It  is  the  custom  here,"  said  the 
Grand  Duke  to  the  ambassador; 
*«  French  is  the  only  language  spoken 
in  this  palace ;  it  is  a  regulation  I  had 
some  difficulty  in  enforcing,  and  I  was 
at  last  obliged  to  decree  that  a  heavy 
penalty  should  be  paid  for  every  Ger- 
man word  spoken  by  a  person  attached 
to  my  court.  That  proved  efi^tnal, 
and  you  will  not  easily  catch  any  of 
these  ladies  and  gentlemen  tripping. 
My  prime  minister.  Count  Balthasar 
von  Lipandorf,  is  the  only  one  who  is 
permitted  occasionally  to  speak  bis 
native  language.*' 

Balthasar,  who  had  long  managed 
theatres  in  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  spoke 
German  like  a  Frankfort  brewer. 

Meanwhile,  Baron  Pippinstir's  un- 
easiness was  extreme.  Whilst  his  wife 
conveFsed  in  a  low  voice  with  the 
yonng  and  fascinating  aide-de-camp, 
the  pitiless  prime  minister  held  bis 
arm  tight,  and  explained  at  great 
length  his  views  with  respect  to  the 
famous  commercial  treaty.  Caught 
in  his  own  snare,  the  unlucky  diplo- 
matist was  in  agony ;  he  fidgeted  to 
get  away,  his  conntenance  expressed 
grievons  uneasiness,  his  lean  legs  were 
convubively  agitated.  But  in  vain 
did  he  endeavour  to  abridge  his  tor- 
ments ;  the  remorseless  Balthasar  re- 
linquished not  his  prey. 

Sigismnnd,  promoted  to  be  steward 
of  the  household,  announced  dinner. 
The  ambassador  and  his  lady  had 
been  invited  to  dine,  as  well  as  all  the 
conrtlers.     The  aide-de-camp   i 
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placed  next  to  the  Baroness,  the  Ba- 
ron at  the  other  end  of  the  table. 
Tiie  tortnre  was  prolonged.  Florival 
continued  to  whisper  soft  nonsense  to 
the  fair  and  well-pleased  Pippinstir. 
The  diplomatist  could  not  eat. 

There  was  another  person  present 
whom  Florival's  flirtation  annoyed, 
and  that  person  was  Delia,  Conntess 
of  Rosenthal.  After  dinner,  Baltha- 
sar,  whom  nothing  escaped,  took  her 
aside. 

"You  know  very  well,"  said  the 
minister,  "that  he  is  only  acting  a 
part  in  a  comedy.  Should  you  feel 
hurt  if  he  declared  his  love  upon  the 
stage,  to  one  of  your  comrades? 
Here  it  is  the  same  thing ;  all  this  is 
but  a  play ;  when  the  curtain  falls,  he 
will  return  to  you." 

A  courier  announced  that  the  Prince 
of  Hanan  and  his  sister  were  within  a 
league  of  Karlstad  t.  The  Grand  Duke, 
attended  by  Count  Reinsberg  and 
some  officers,  went  to  meet  them.  It 
was  dark  when  the  illustrious  guests 
reached  the  palace ;  they  passed 
through  the  great  saloon,  where  the 
whole  court  wa^  assembled  to  receive 
them,  and  retired  at  once  to  their 
apartments. 

"  The  game  is  fairly  begun,"  said 
the  Grand  Duke  to  his  prime  minis- 
ter; "and  now,  may  Heaven  help 
ns!" 

"  Fear  nothing,"  replied  Balthasar. 
"  The  glimpse  I  caught  of  Prince 
Maximilian^s  physiognomy  satisfied 
me  that  everything  will  pass  off  per- 
fectly well,  and  without  exciting  the 
least  suspicion.  As  to  Baron  Pippin- 
stir,  he  is  alreadyblind  with  jealousy, 
and  Florival  will  give  him  so  much  to 
do,  that  he  will  have  no  time  to  attend 
to  his  master^s  business.  Things  look 
well." 

Next  morning,  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Hanau  were  welcomed, 
on  awakening,  by  a  serenade  from 
the  regimental  band.  The  weather 
was  beautiful ;  the  Grand  Duke  pro- 
posed an  excursion  out  of  town ;  he 
was  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  show 
his  guests  the  best  features  of  bis 
duchy  —  a  delightful  country,  and 
many  picturesque  points  of  view, 
much  prized  and  sketched  by  German 
landscape  -  painters.  The  proposal 
agreed  to,  the  party  set  out,  in  car- 
riages and  on  horseback,  for  the  old 


Castle  of  Ranberzell  —  magnifloent 
ruins,  dating  from  the  middle  ages^ 
and  famous  far  and  wide.  At  a  short 
distance  from  the  castle,  which  lifted 
its  grey  turrets  upon  the  snmmit  of  a 
wooded  hill,  the  Princess  Wilhelmina 
expressed  a  wish  to  walk  the  remain- 
der of  the  way.  Everybody  followed 
her  example.  The  Grand  Duke  offered 
her  his  arm ;  the  Prince  gave  his  ta 
the  Countess  Delia  von  Rosenthal ; 
and,  at  a  sign  from  Balthasar,  Ba- 
roness Pastorale  von  Schicklick  took 
possession  of  Baron  Pippinstir;  whilst 
the  smiling  Baroness  accepted  Flori- 
val's  escort.  The  young  people  walked 
at  a  brisk  pace.  The  unfortunate 
Baron  would  gladly  have  availed  of 
his  long  legs  to  keep  up  with  his  co- 
quettish wife ;  bnt  the  duenna,  portly 
and  ponderous,  hung  upon  his  arm, 
checked  his  ardour,  and  detained  him 
in  the  rear.  Respect  for  the  mistresa 
of  the  robes  forbade  rebellion  or  com- 
plaint. 

Amidst  the  ruins  of  the  venerable 
castle,  the  distinguished  party  found 
a  table  spread  with  an  elegant  colla- 
tion. It  was  an  agreeable  surprise, 
and  the  Grand  Duke  had  all  the  credit 
of  an  idea  suggested  to  him  by  his 
prime  minister. 

The  whole  day  was  passed  in  ram- 
bling through  the  beautiful  forest  of 
Rauberzell.  The  Princess  was  charm- 
ing; nothing  could  exceed  the  high 
breeding  of  the  courtiers,  or  the  fasci- 
nation and  elegance  of  the  ladies; 
and  Prince  Maximilian  warmly  con- 
gratulated the  Grand  Duke  on  having 
a  court  composed  of  such  agreeable 
and  accomplished  persons.  Baronees 
Pippinstir  declared,  in  a  moment  of 
enthusiasm,  that  the  court  of  Saxe- 
Tolpelhausen  was  not  to  compare 
with  that  of  Niesenstein.  She  could 
hardly  have  said  anything  more  com- 
pletely at  variance  with  the  object  of 
her  husband*s  mission.  The  Baron 
was  near  fainting. 

Like  not  a  few  of  her  country- 
women, the  Princess  Wilhelmina  had 
a  strong  predilection  for  Parisian  fk- 
shions.  She  admired  everything  that 
came  from  France ;  she  spoke  J^'ench 
perfectly,  and  greatly  approved  the 
Grand  Duke's  decree,  forbidding  any 
other  language  to  be  spoken  at  his 
court.  Moreover,  there  was  nothing 
extraordinary  in  such  a  regulation; 
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French  iB  the  langnage  of  all  the 
Dorthern  courts.  Bnt  she  was  greatly 
tickled  at  the  notion  of  a  fine  being 
inflicted  for  a  single  German  word. 
She  amnsed  herself  by  trying  to  catch 
some  of  the  Grand  Duke's  courtiers 
transgressing  in  this  respect.  Her 
labour  was  completely  lost. 

That  evening,  at  the  palace,  when 
conversation  began  to  languish,  the 
Chevalier  Arpeggio  sat  down  to  the 
piano,  and  the  Countess  Delia  von 
Rosenthal  sang  an  air  out  of  tbe  last 
new  opera.  The  guests  were  en- 
chanted with  her  performance.  Prince 
Maximilian  had  been  extremely  at- 
tentive to  the  Countess  during  tbeir 
excursion ;  the  young  actress's  grace 
and  beauty  had  captivated  him,  and 
the  charm  of  her  voice  completed  his 
subjugation.  Passionately  fond  of 
music,  every  note  she  sang  went  to 
his  very  heart.  When  she  had  finished 
one  song,  he  petitioned  for  another. 
The  amiable  prima  donna  sang  a  duet 
with  tbe  aide-de-camp  Florival  von 
Reinsberg,  and  then,  being  further 
entreated,  a  trio,  in  which  Similor — 
master  of  the  horse,  barytone,  and 
Baron  von  Kockemburg — took  a  part. 

Here  our  actors  were  at  home,  and 
their  success  was  complete.  Deviat- 
ing from  his  usual  reserve.  Prince 
Maximilian  did  not  disguise  his  de- 
light; and  the  imprudent  little  Ba- 
roness Pippinstir  declared  that,  with 
such  a  beautiful  tenor  voice,  an  aide- 
de-camp  might  aspire  to  anything. 
A  cemetery  on  a  wet  day  is  a  cheer- 
ful sigljt,  compared  to  the  Baron's 
countenance  when  be  heard  these 
"words. 

Upon  the  morrow,  a  hunting  party 
was  the  order  of  the  day.  In  the 
evening  there  was  a  dance.  It  had 
been  proposed  to  invite  the  principal 
families  of  the  metropolis  of  Niesen- 
Ftein,  but  the  Prince  and  Princess 
bc<zged  til  at  the  circle  might  not  be 
increased. 

"  We  are  four  ladies,"  said  the 
Princess,  glancing  at  the  prima  donna, 
the  singing  chambermaid,  and  the 
walking  lady,  "it  is  enough  for  a 
quadrille." 

There  was  no  lack  of  gentlemen. 
There  was  the  Grand  Duke,  the  aide- 
de-camp,  the  grand  chamberlain,  tbe 
master  of  the  horse,  the  gentleman- 
in- waiting,  and  Prince  Maximilian's 


aide-de-camp,  Connt  Darius  von 
Stnrmhaube,  who  appeared  greatly 
smitten  by  the  charms  of  the  widowed 
Baroness  Allenzau. 

*'  I  am  sorry  my  conrt  is  not  more 
numerous,"  said  the  Grand  Duke, 
*'  but,  within  the  last  three  days,  I 
have  been  compelled  to  diminish  it  by 
one-half." 

"  How  so?"  inquired  Prince  Maxi- 
milian. 

"A  dozen  courtiers,"  replied  the 
Grand  Duke  Leopold,  "whom  I  had 
loaded  with  favours,  dared  conspure 
against  me,  in  favour  of  a  certiun 
cousin  of  mine  at  Vienna.  I  disco- 
vered the  plot,  and  the  plotters  are 
now  in  the  dungeons  of  my  good  for- 
tress of  Zwingenberg." 

"Well  done!"  cried  the  Prince: 
"  I  like  such  energy  and  vi^onr.  And 
to  think  that  people  taxed  you  with 
weakness  of  character!  How  we 
princes  are  deceived  and  calum- 
niated." 

The  Grand  Duke  cast  a  grateful 
glance  at  Balthasar.  That  able  mini- 
ster by  this  time  felt  himself  as  much 
at  his  ease  in  his  new  office  as  if  he 
had  held  it  all  his  life ;  he  even  began 
to  suspect  that  the  government  of  a 
grand-duchy  is  a  much  easier  matter 
than  the  management  of  a  company 
of  actors.  Incessantly  engrossed  by 
his  master's  interests,  be  manoeuvred 
to  bring  about  the  marriage  which 
was  to  give  the  Grand  Duke  happi- 
ness, wealth,  and  safety;  bnt,  not- 
withstanding his  skill,  notwithstand- 
ing the  torments  with  which  he  had 
filled  the  jealous  soul  of  Pippinstur, 
the  ambassador  devoted  the  scanty 
moments  of  repose  his  wife  left  him 
to  furthering  the  object  of  bis  mission. 
The  alliance  with  the  Saxe-Tolpei- 
bausen  was  pleasing  to  Prince  Maxi- 
milian ;  it  offered  him  various  advan- 
tages :  tbe  extinction  of  an  old  law- 
suit between  the  two  states,  the 
cession  of  a  large  extent  of  territory^ 
and,  finally,  the  commercial  treaty, 
which  the  perfidious  Baron  had 
brought  to  the  court  of  Niesensteio, 
with  a  view  of  concluding  it  in  favour 
of  the  principality  of  llanau.  In- 
vested with  unlimited  powers,  the 
diplomatist  was  ready  to  insert  in 
the  contract  almost  any  condi 
Prince  Maximilian  chose  to  di 
to  him. 
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It  is  necessary  here  to  remark  that 
the  Elector  of  Saxe-Tolpelhaasen  was 
desperately  in  love  with  the  Princess 
Wilbelmioa. 

It  was  evident  that  the  Baron 
would  carry  the  day,  if  the  prime 
minister  did  not  hit  upon  some  scheme 
to  destroy  his  credit  or  force  him  to 
retreat.  Baltbasar,  fertile  in  expe- 
dients, was  teaching  Florlval  his  part 
in  the  palace  garden,  when  Prince 
Maximilian  met  him,  and  requested  a 
mementos  private  conversation. 

"  I  am  at  your  Highnesses  orders," 
respectfully  replied  the  minister. 

*^I  will  go  straight  to  the  point, 
Coant  Lipandorf,"  the  Prince  began. 
"  I  married  my  late  wife,  a  princess 
of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  from  political 
motives.  She  has  left  me  three  sons. 
I  now  intend  to  marry  again;  but 
this  time  I  need  not  sacrifice  myself 
to  state  considerations,  and  I  am 
determined  to  consult  my  heai't 
alone." 

"If  your  Highness  does  me  the 
honour  to  consult  me^  I  have  merely 
to  say  that  you  are  perfectly  justified 
in  acting  as  you  propose.  After  once 
sacrificing  himself  to  his  people^s  hap- 
piness, a  prince  has  surely  a  right  to 
think  a  little  of  his  own." 

"Exactly  my  opinion  I  Count,  I 
will  tell  you  a  secret.  I  am  in  love 
with  Miss  von  Rosenthal." 

"Miss  Delia?" 

"Yes,  sir;  with  Miss  Delia,  Coun- 
tess of  Rosenthal ;  and,  what  is  more, 
I  will  tell  you  that  1  know  every- 
thing:' 

"  What  may  it  be  that  your  High- 
ness knows?" 

"  I  know  who  she  is." 

"Ha!" 

"  It  was  a  great  secret ! " 

"  And  how  came  your  Highness  to 
discover  it?" 

"The  Grand  Duke  revealed  it  to 
me." 

"  I  might  have  guessed  as  much ! " 

"  He  alone  could  do  so,  and  I  re- 
joice that  I  addressed  myself  directly 
to  him.  At  first,  when  I  questioned 
him  concerning  the  young  Countess's 
family,  he  ill  concealed  his  embar- 
rassment: her  position  struck  me  as 
strange ;  young,  beautiful,  and  alone 
in  the  world,  without  relatives  or 
vn  lians — all  that  seemed  to  me  sin- 
f  if  not  suspicions.    I  trembled, 


as  the  possibility  of  an  intrigue  flashed 
upon  me;  but  the  Grand  Duke,  to 
dissipate  my  unfounded  suspicion, 
told  me  all." 

"  And  what  is  your  Highnesses  de- 
cision ?  .  .  .  After  such  a  revela- 
tion"— 

"It  in  no  way  changes  my  inten- 
tions.   I  shall  marry  the  lady." 

"Marry  her?  .  .  .  But  no;  your 
Highness  jests." 

"  Count  Lipandorf,  I  never  jest. 
What  is  there,  then,  so  strange  in  my 
determination.  The  Grand  Duke's 
father  was  romantic,  and  of  a  roving 
disposition ;  in  the  course  of  his  life 
he  contracted  several  left-handed 
alliances— Miss  von  Rosenthal  is  the 
issue  of  one  of  those  unions.  I  care 
not  for  the  illegitimacy  of  her  birth  ; 
she  is  of  noble  blood,  of  a  princely 
race — that  is  all  I  require." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Balthasar,  who  had 
concealed  his  surprise  and  kept  his 
countenance,  as  became  an  experi- 
enced statesman  and  consummate 
comedian.  "  Yes,  I  now  understand ; 
and  I  think  as  you  do.  Your  High- 
ness has  the  talent  of  bringing  every- 
body over  to  your  way  of  thinking." 

"The  greatest  piece  of  good  for- 
tune," continued  the  Prince,  "  is  that 
the  mother  remained  unknown:  she 
is  dead,  and  there  is  no  trace  of  family 
on  that  side." 

"  As  your  Highness  says,  it  is  very 
fortunate.  And  doubtless  the  Grand 
Duke  is  informed  of  your  august  in- 
tentions with  respect  to  the  proposed 
marriage?" 

"  No ;  I  have  as  yet  said  nothing 
either  to  him  or  to  the  Countess.  I 
reckon  upon  you,  my  dear  Count,  to 
make  my  offer,  to  whose  acceptance 
I  trust  there  will  not  be  the  slightest 
obstacle.  I  give  you  the  rest  of  the 
day  to  arrange  everything.  I  will 
write  to  Miss  von  Rosenthal ;  I  hope 
to  receive  from  her  own  lips  the  assur- 
ance of  my  happiness,  and  I  will  beg 
her  to  bring  me  her  answer  herself, 
this  evening,  in  the  snmmerhouse  in 
the  park.  Lover-like,  you  see — a  ren- 
dezvous, a  mysterious  interview  I  But 
come.  Count  Lipandorf,  lose  no  time; 
a  double  tie  shall  bind  me  to  your 
sovereign.  We  will  sign,  at  one  and 
the  same  time,  my  marriage-contract 
and  his.  On  that  condition  alone  wUI 
I  grant  him  my  sister's  hand ;  other- 
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wise  I  treat,  this  very  eveniog,  with 
the  envoy  from  Saxe-Tolpelhaoscn." 

A  qaarter  of  an  hour  after  Prince 
Maximilian  had  made  this  overture, 
Balthasar  and  Delia  were  closeted 
with  the  Grand  Duke. 

What  was  to  be  done  ?  The  Prince 
of  Hanau  was  noted  for  his  obstinacy. 
He  would  have  excellent  reasons  to 
oppose  to  all  objections.  To  confess 
the  deception  that  had  been  practised 
upon  him  was  equivalent  to  a  total 
and  eternal  rupture.  But,  upon  the 
other  hand,  to  leave  him  in  his  error, 
to  suffer  him  to  marry  an  actress  I 
it  was  a  serious  matter.  If  ever  he 
discovered  the  truth,  it  would  be 
enough  to  raise  the  entire  German 
Confederation  against  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Niesenstein. 

**  What  is  my  prime  ministcr*8 
opinion?**  asked  the  Grand  Duke. 

**  A  prompt  retreat.  Delia  must 
instantly  quit  the  town ;  we  will  de- 
vise an  explanation  of  her  sudden  de- 
parture." 

*^  Yes ;  and  this  evening  Prince 
Maximilian  will  sign  his  sister's  mar- 
riage-contract with  the  Elector  of 
Saxe-Toipelhausen.  My  opinion  is, 
that  we  have  advanced  too  far  to  re- 
treat. If  the  prince  ever  discovers  the 
truth,  he  will  be  the  person  most  in- 
terested to  conceal  it.  Besides,  Miss 
Delia  is  an  orphan — she  has  neither 
parents  nor  family.  I  adopt  her — I 
acknowledge  her  as  my  sister." 

**  Your  Highnesses  goodness   and 

condescension "Usped  the  pretty 

prima  donna. 

*^  You  agree  with  me,  do  you  not, 
:vii9s  Delia?"  continued  the  Grand 
Duke.  **  You  arc  resolved  to  seise 
the  good  fortune  thus  offered,  and  to 
risk  the  consequences  ?  " 

**  Yes,  your  Highness." 

The  ladies  will  make  allowance  for 
Delia's  faithlessness  to  Florival.  How 
few  female  heads  would  not  be  turned 
by  the  prospect  of  wearing  a  crown ! 
The  hearts  voice  is  sometimes  mate 
in  presence  of  such  brilliant  tempta- 
tions. Besides,  was  not  Florival  faith- 
less? Who  conld  say  whither  he  mifffat 
be  led  in  the  course  of  the  tender 
scenes  be  acted  with  the  Baronen 
Pippinstir?  Prince  Maximilian  was 
neither  young  nor  handsome,  but  he 
offered  a  throne.  Not  onlv  an  actress, 
but  many  a  high-bom  dame,  mi^t 


possibly,  in  such  circnmstances,  forget 
her  love,  and  think  only  of  her  ambi<» 
tion. 

To  her  credit  be  it  said,  Delia  did 
not  yield  without  some  reluctance  to 
the  Grand  Duke's  arguments,  which 
Balthasar  backed  with  idl  his  elo- 
quence; but  she  ended  by  agredng 
to  the  interview  with  Prince  Maxi- 
milian. 

^^  I  accept,"  she  resolutely  exdaim- 
ed ;  *'  I  shall  be  Sovereign  Princess 
of  Hanan." 

^^  And  I,"  cried  the  Grand  Duke, 
'^  shall  marry  Princess  Wilhelmina, 
and,  this  very  evening,  poor  Pippin- 
stir,  disconcerted  and  defeated,  will 
go  back  to  Saxe-Tolpelhausen." 

**  He  would  have  done  that  in  any 
case,"  said  Balthasar;  ^' for,  this 
evening,  Florival  was  to  have  mn 
away  with  his  wife." 

**  That  is  carrying  things  rather 
far,"  Delia  remarked. 

*'  Such  a  scandal  is  unnecessary," 
added  Uie  Grand  Duke. 

Whilst  awaiting  the  hour  of  her 
rendezvous  with  the  prince,  Delia, 
pensive  and  agitated,  was  walking  in 
the  park,  when  she  came  suddenlv 
upon  Florival,  who  seemed  as  mn^ 
discomposed  as  herself.  In  spite  of 
her  newly- bom  ideas  of  grandeur,  she 
felt  a  pain  at  her  heart.  With  a  forced 
smile,  and  in  a  tone  of  reproach 
and  irony,  she  greeted  her  former 
lover. 

"  A  pleasant  journey  to  you,  Colo- 
nel Florival,"  she  said. 

*^  I  may  wish  yon  the  same,"  re- 
plied Florival ;  **  for  doubtless  yon 
will  soon  set  out  for  the  principality 
of  Hanan ! " 

^*  Before  long,  no  doubt." 

''  Yon  admit  it,  then  ?  " 

''  Where  is  the  harm  ?  The  wife 
must  follow  her  husband— a  princess 
mnst  reign  in  her  dominions." 

**  Princess  1  What  do  yon  mean  ? 
Wifel  In  what  ridicnlons  promises 
have  they  indnoed  yon  to  confide  7  " 

Florivil's  offensive  doubts  were  dis- 
sipated bv  the  formal  explanation 
which  Delia  took  malicious  pleasure 
in  giving  him.  A  tonching  scene  en- 
BUM  ;  we  lovers,  who  had  both  gone 
astray  for  a  moment,  felt  their  former 
flame  bora  all  the  more  ardently  ibr 
its  partial  and  temporary  extinction. 
Faraon  wm   mntnaUy  asked    aod 
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granted,  and  arabitiood  dreams  fled 
before  a  burst  of  affection. 

"  You  shall  see  whether  I  love  you 
or  not,"  said  Florival  toDelia.  "  Yon- 
der comes  Baron  Pippinstir;  I  will 
take  him  into  the  snmmerhouse;  a 
closet  is  there,  where  you  can  hide 
yoorself  to  hear  what  passes,  and  then 
you  shall  decide  my  fate." 

Delia  went  into  the  summerhouse, 
and  hid  herself  in  the  closet.  There 
she  overheard  the  following  conversa- 
tion : — 

"  What  have  you  to  say  to  me, 
Colonel  ?  "  asked  the  Baron. 

"  I  wish  to  speak  to  your  Excel- 
lency of  an  affair  that  deeply  concerns 
you." 

**  I  am  all  attention ;  but  I  beg  yon 
to  be  brief;  I  am  expected  elsewhere." 

"  So  am  I." 

**  I  must  go  to  the  prime  minister, 
to  return  him  this  draught  of  a  com- 
mercial treaty,  which  I  cannot  ac- 
cept." 

*'  And  I  must  go  to  the  rendezvous 
given  me  in  this  letter." 

"  The  Baronesses  writing  I " 

*'  Yes,  Baron.  Your  wife  has  done 
me  the  honour  to  write  to  me.  We 
set  out  together  to-night ;  the  Baron- 
ess is  waiting  for  me  in  a  post-chaise." 

"  And  it  is  to  me  you  dare  acknow- 
ledge this  abominable  project?  " 

^^  I  am  less  generous  than  you  think. 
You  cannot  but  be  aware  that,  owing 
to  an  irregularity  in  your  marriage- 
contract,  nothing  would  be  easier  than 
to  get  it  annulled.  This  we  will 
have  done ;  we  then  obtain  a  divorce, 
and  I  marry  the  Baroness.  You  will, 
of  course,  have  to  hand  me  over  her 
dowry — a  million  of  florins — compos- 
ing, if  I  do  not  mistake,  your  entire 
fortune." 

The  Baron,  more  dead  than  alive, 
sank  into  an  arm-chair.  He  was 
struck  speechless. 

^^  We  might,  perhaps,  make  some 
arrangement.  Baron,"  continued  Flo- 
rival.  **  I  am  not  particularly  bent 
npon  becoming  your  wife^s  second 
husband." 

'*  Ah,  sir ! "  cried  the  ambassador, 
"  you  restore  me  to  life  I  ** 

"  Yes,  but  I  will  not  restore  you 
the  Baroness,  except  on  certain  con- 
ditions." 

^*  Speak  I  What  do  you  demand  ?  " 

^*  First,  that  treaty  of  commerce, 


which  you  must  sign  just  as  Count 
Lipandorf  has  drawn  it  up." 

^^  I  consent  to  do  so." 

"  That  is  not  all :  you  shall  take 
my  place  at  the  rendezvous,  get  into 
the  post-chaise,  and  run  away  with 
your  wife;  but  first  you  must  sit  down 
at  this  table  and  write  a  letter,  in  due 
diplomatic  form,  to  Prince  Maximi- 
lian, informing  him  that,  finding  it 
impossible  to  accept  his  stipulations, 
you  are  compelled  to  decline,  in  your 
sovereign's  name,  the  honour  of  his 
august  alliance." 

*•*■  But,  Colonel,  remember  that  my 
instructions " 

"  Very  well,  fulfil  them  exactly ; 
be  a  dutiful  ambassador  and  a  miser- 
able husband,  mined,  without  wife 
and  without  dowry.  You  will  never 
have  such  anodier  chance.  Baron !  A 
pretty  wife  and  a  million  of  florins  do 
not  fall  to  a  man's  lot  twice  in  his  life. 
But  I  must  take  my  leave  of  you.  I 
am  keeping  the  Baroness  waiting." 

"  I  will  go  to  her.  .  .  .  Give  me 
paper,  a  pen,  and  be  so  good  as  to 
dictate.    I  am  so  agitated ^" 

The  Baron  really  was  in  a  dreadful 
fluster.  The  letter  written,  and  the 
treaty  signed,  Florival  told  his  Excel- 
lency where  he  would  find  the  post- 
diaise. 

^^  One  thing  more  you  must  promise 
me,"  said  the  young  man,  **  and  that 
is,  that  you  will  behave  like  a  gentle- 
man to  your  wife,  and  not  scold  her 
over- much.  Remember  the  flaw  in  the 
contract.  She  may  find  somebody 
else  in  whose  favour  to  cancel  the  do- 
cument. Suitors  will  not  be  want- 
ing." 

"  What  need  of  a  promise  ?"  re- 
plied the  poor  Baron.  ^^  You  know 
very  well  that  my  wife  does  what  she 
likes  with  me  ?  I  shall  have  to  ex- 
plain my  conduct,  and  ask  her  par- 
don." 

Pippinstir  departed.  Delia  left  her 
hiding-place,  and  held  out  her  hand 
to  Florival. 

''*■  You  have  behaved  well,"  she  said. 

*•*•  That  is  more  than  the  Baroness 
will  say." 

"  She  deserves  the  lesson.  It  is 
your  turn  to  go  into  the  closet  and 
listen ;  the  Prince  will  be  here 
directly." 

^^  I  hear  his  footsteps.**  And  Flo* 
liTal  was  quickly  ooacealed. 
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*'  Charming  Coantess  I  **  said  the 
prince  on  entering,  '^  I  come  to  know 
mj  fate." 

"  What  does  your  Highness  mean?** 
said  Delia,  pretending  not  to  under- 
stand him. 

^^  How  can  yon  ask?  Has  not  the 
Orand  Duke  spoken  to  you?  ** 

"  No,  your  Highness.** 

M  Nor  the  prime  minister?  ** 

*•  Not  a  word.  When  I  received 
your  letter,  I  was  on  the  point  of  ask- 
ing you  for  a  private  interview.  I 
have  a  favour— a  service — to  implore 
of  your  Highness.** 

^^  It  is  granted  before  it  is  asked. 
I  place  my  whole  influence  and  power 
at  your  feet,  charming  Countess  I** 

^*  A  thousand  thanks,  illustrious 
prince.  You  have  already  shown  me 
so  much  kindness,  that  I  venture  to 
ask  you  to  make  a  communication  to 
my  brother,  the  Grand  Duke,  which  I 
dare  not  make  myself.  I  want  yon 
to  inform  him  that  I  have  been  for 
three  months  privately  married  to 
Count  Reinsberg.** 

*^  Good  heavens  I  *'  cried  Maximi- 
lian, falling  into  the  arm-chair  in 
which  Pippinstir  had  recently  redined. 
On  recovering  from  the  shock,  the 
prince  rose  again  to  his  feet 

*^  *Tis  well,  madam,**  he  said,  in  a 
faint  voice.    "  *Tis  well !  i* 

And  he  left  the  summerhouse. 

After  reading  Baron  Plppinstir's 
letter,  Prince  Maximilian  fell  a-think- 
ing.  It  was  not  the  Grand  Duke*8 
fault  if  the  Countess  of  Rosenthal  did 
not  ascend  the   throne   of  Hanan. 


There  was  an  insurmountable  obsta- 
cle. Then  the  precipitate  departure 
of  the  ambassador  of  Saxe-Tolpelhan- 
sen  was  an  affront  which  demanded 
instant  vengeance.  And  the  Grand 
Duke  Leopold  was  a  most  estimable 
sovereign,  skilful,  energetic,  and  bless- 
ed with  wise  councillors ;  the  Princess 
Wilhelmina  liked  him,  and  thought 
nothing  could  compare,  for  pleasant- 
ness, with  his  lively  court,  whero  aU. 
the  men  were  amiable,  and  all  the 
women  charming.  These  various  mo* 
tives  duly  weighed,  the  Prince  made 
up  his  mind,  and  next  dav  was  signed 
the  marrii^^contract  of  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Niesenstein  and  the  Prinoess 
Wilhelmina  of  Hanau. 

Three  days  later  the  marriage  itself 
was  celebrated. 

The  play  was  played  out. 

The  actors  bad  performed  their  parts 
with  wit,  intelligence,  and  a  noble 
disinterestedness.  They  took  thdr 
leave  of  the  Grand  Duke,  leaving  him 
with  a  rich  and  pretty  wife,  a  power- 
ful brother-in-law,  a  serviceable  alli- 
ance, and  a  commercial  treaty  which 
could  not  fail  to  replenish  his  treasniy. 

Embassies,  special  missions,  ban- 
ishment, were  alleged  to  the  Grand 
Duchess  as  the  causes  of  their  depar- 
ture. Then  an  amnesty  was  publish- 
ed on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage ; 
the  gates  of  the  fortress  of  Zwingen- 
berg  opened,  and  the  former  conrSers 
resumed  their  respective  posts. 

The  reviving  fortunes  of  the  Grand 
Duke  were  a  sure  guarantee  of  their 
fidelity. 
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PART  IX. — CHAP.  XLIII. 


A  SHORT  time  after  the  loss  of  poor 
Jalius,  Bagot  had  gone  to  town  with- 
out seeing  Lady  Lee  in  the  interval. 
The  night  of  his  arrival  he  wrote  a 
note  to  Seager,  desiring  that  gentle- 
man to  come  to  him  in  the  morning. 

Seager  came  abont  ten  o'clock  to 
the  lodgings  occupied  by  Bagot,  ex- 
pecting to  find  him  up  and  dressed. 
As  he  was  not  in  the  sitting-room, 
Seager  proceeded  up -stairs  to  his  bed- 
room. He  was  met  at  the  head  of 
the  stairs  by  Wilson,  the  Coloners 
servant,  who  told  him  he  feared  his 
roaster  was  ill.  **  He  had  been  talking 
queer,"  Wilson  said, — **  very  queer." 

Seager  entered  the  bed- room.  The 
Colonel  was  in  bed,  and  did  not  look 
ill,  but  his  friend  observed  that  he 
cast  a  peculiar  hurried  anxious  glance 
at  the  door  as  he  entered.  He  went 
up  to  him,  shook  hands,  congratulated 
him  on  the  late  event,  and  then  seated 
himself  on  the  side  of  the  bed. 

"  What  makes  you  so  late  in  bed  ?  " 
asked  Seager;  *^  keeping  it  up  late  last 
night,  eh  ?  " 

*'  No,"  said  Bagot,  "no.  I  want 
to  get  up — but  how  can  I,  you  know, 
with  these  people  in  the  room  ?  "  (cast- 
ing a  quick  nervous  glance  towards  a 
comer  of  the  apartment.) 

**  Very  odd,"  thought  Seager,  fol- 
lowing the  direction  of  the  Coloners 
eyes,  and  seeing  no  one.  **  He  hasn't 
lost  his  wits,  I  hope.  A  little  feverish, 
perhaps.  I'm  afraid  you're  out  of 
sorts,  Lee,"  he  said.  **  You  don't  look 
well." 

**  Quite  well,"  said  Bagot';  "  never 
better.  I'll  get  up  in  a  minute,  my 
good  fellow,  as  soon  as  they're  gone. 
Couldn't  you" — (in  an  under  tone), — 
"  couldn't  you  get  'em  to  go  ?  " 

"  Who  ?  "  inquired  Seager,  again 
following  the  glance  the  Colonel  cast 
towards  the  same  part  of  the  room. 

"  Who  ! "  cried  Bagot ;  **  why,  that 
tea-party  there.  They've  been  drink- 
ing tea  the  whole  morning — two  wo- 
men and  a  man." 

"  By  Jove,  he's  mad,"  thought  Sea- 
ger to  himself—"  mad  as  a  March 
hare." 

"  I've  asked  'em  as  civilly  as  I 


could  to  go  away,"  said  Bagot,  "  but 
they  don't  mind  that.  It's  very  cu- 
rious, too,  where  they  got  the  tea,  for 
I  don't  take  much  of  it.  Fancy  them 
coming  to  me  for  tea,  eh  ?  "  said  Ba- 
got.   **  Absurd,  you  know." 

"  Why,  'tis  rather  a  good  joke," 
said  Seager,  affecting  to  laugh,  but  in 
great  consternation.  Since  reading- 
the  accident  to  the  poor  little  Baronet 
in  the  papers,  he  had  counted  on  Ba- 
got as  the  source  from  whence  all 
the  funds  required  for  the  conduct  of 
the  coming  trial  (without  mentioning 
other  more  immediate  wants)  were  ta 
be  supplied.  And  here  was  the  Co- 
lonel evidently  out  of  his  mind — unfit,, 
perhaps,  to  transact  even  so  simple  a. 
business  as  drawing  money. 

"  Have  you  got  much  money  in  the 
house,  Lee  ?  "  asked  Seager  presently. 

"  Money,"  said  Bagot,  who  seemed 
to  answer  some  questions  rationally 
enough  ;  "no,  I  don't  think  I  have; 
I'm  going  to  draw  some  as  soon  as 
I've  seen  my  lawyer." 

"  Just  so,"  said  Seager,  "  and  the 
sooner  the  better.  Where's  your 
check-book?  Just  sign  your  name, 
and  I'll  fill  it  ^up.  We  must  have 
some  funds  to  carry  on  the  war.  The 
trial  comes  on  the  beginning  of  next 
month,  and  there's  a  great  deal  to  be 
done  beforehand." 

"  Ah,  that  cursed  trial  I  "  said  the 
Colonel,  grinding  his  teeth ;  "  but  I've 
been  thinking  it  over,  Seager,  and  it's 
my  belief  that,  if  we  bribe  the  Crown 
lawyers  high  enough,  we  may  get 
'em  to  lay  the  Indictment  for  inan- 
slaughter, ^^ 

"  Manslaughter! "  repeated  Seager 
to  himself,  as  he  took  the  check- book 
from  Bagot's  writing-desk.  "  Oh,  by 
Jove,  he's  stark  staring  1  Now,  old 
fellow,"  he  continued,  coming  to  the 
bedside  with  the  inkstand  and  check- 
book,  "  here  yon  are.  Just  take  the 
pen  and  write  your  name  here.  I'll 
fill  it  up  afterwards." 

Bagot  took  the  pen,  and  tried  to 
write  his  name  as  Seager  directed ;  but 
his  hand  shook  so  that  he  could  not, 
and  after  an  attempt  or  two,  he  threw 
the  pen  from  bim. 
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^^  Come,  try  once  more,  and  Til 

glide  your  hand,"  said  Seager.    But 
agot  refused  so  testily  that  he  did 
not  press  hiro. 

"  Do  you  know,"  said  Seager  pre- 
sently, puzzled  at  Bagot*s  extraordi- 
nary demeanour,  *'  I  don^t  think  yon*re 
half  awake  yet,  Lee.  You've  been 
dreaming,  haven't  you?  " 

"  Not  a  bit,"  said  Bagot ;  "  I  didn't 
sleep  a  wink  all  night." 

"  I  wonder  if  that's  true  ?  "  thought 
Seager.  **  You  don't  see  the  tea-party 
now,  do  you?" 

Bagot,  as  if  suddenly  recollecting 
them,  looked  quickly  towards  the  cor- 
ner where  he  had  fancied  them  seated. 
*'  No, "  said  he,  with  a  kind  of  doubt- 
ful pleasure ;  **  they're  gone — gone,  by 
Jove  I "  Then,  raising  himself  on  his 
elbow,  he  cast  a  searching  glance  all 
round  the  room,  and  at  last  behind 
his  bed,  when  he  started,  and,  falling 
back  aghast  on  his  pillow,  muttered, 
**•  There  they  are  behind  the  curtains, 
drinking  tea  as  hard  as  ever,  and 
t/iey*ve  got  a  litUe  boy  with  'fm  notr." 

**  Ah, "  said  Seager,  humouring  him, 
"what's  the  boy  like?" 

"  I  could  only  see  his  back,"  an« 
swered  Bagot,  in  a  whisper,  "  bat  I 
wouldn't  look  again  for  the  world," 
(shuddering,  and  turning  his  face 
away.) 

Seager  now  went  to  the  door,  and, 
calling  Wilson,  desired  him  to  fetch  a 
physician  who  lived  in  the  street,  to 
see  hid  master. 

The  physician,  a  brbk  man,  of  few 
years,  considering  his  eminence,  and 
who  piqued  himself  on  suiting  his  tone 
to  that  of  his  patients  and  their  friends, 
soon  arrived.  lie  came  in  jauntily, 
<a>ked  Bagot  how  he  was,  heard  all 
about  the  intrusive  tea-party,  felt  his 
pnlse,  looked  at  him  attentively,  and 
then  took  Seager  aside. 

'^  The  Colonel,  now,  isn't  the  most 
abstemious  man  in  the  world,  is  be  ?  " 
he  inquired,  with  a  jocular  air. 

''  No,  by  Gad,"  said  Mr  Seager ; 
"  he's  a  pretty  hard  liver." 

*»  Drinks  pretty  freely,  eh?  Wine? 
—brandy  ?  " 

**  More  than  I  should  like  to,"  re- 
plied Seager.  "  I've  often  told  him 
he'd  have  to  pull  up  some  day." 

"  Ah,  yes,  he'll  have  to" — said  the 
other  nodding.  "  He's  got  delirinm 
tremens." 
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"  Has  he,  by  Jovel"  exclaimed 
Seager — adding,  with  an  oath,  "  what 
a  fool  I  was,  that  it  never  occorred  to 
me,  knowing  him  as  I  do." 

"  The  attack's  just  beginning  now, 
and  promises  to  be  violent,"  sud  the 
doctor. 

"  What—yon  think  'twill  go  hard 
with  him,  eh  ?  " 

The  physician  said,  ^*  Perhaps  it 
might ;  'twas  impossible  to  say;  how- 
ever," he  added,  "  yon  won't  be  long 
in  suspense — a  few  days  will  setUe  the 
matter." 

^^  Come,  that's  a  comfort,"  said  Sea- 
ger, remembering  how  important  Jt 
was  that  Bagot  should  be  able  to  ex- 
ert himself  before  the  trial.  '*  Poor 
devil,"  he  added,  "  what  a  pity— jost 
come  into  a  fine  property  1 " 

'^  Well,  well,  we'll  try  to  keep  bim 
in  possession,"  said  the  doctor.  **  1*11 
leave  a  prescription,  and  look  in  again 
shortly." 

'^  By  the  by,"  said  Seager,  detuning 
him,  "  people  who've  got  this  com- 
plaint sometimes  talk  confound^  staff, 
don't  they?"  The  doctor  said  they  did. 

*^  And  let  out  secrets  about  their 
own  affairs,  and  other  people's?  " 

^*  Possibly  they  might,"  the  doctor 
said — ^*  their  delnsions  were  various, 
and  often  mixed  strangely  with  tnttb. 
I've  heard  patients,"  he  added,  *^  in 
this  state  talk  about  private  matters, 
and  therefore  it  may  be  as  well  to  iet 
no  strangers  come  about  him,  if  you 
can  avoid  it." 

Seager  thought  the  advice  good, 
and  assured  the  doctor  that  he  wonld 
look  after  him  himself.  Accordingly, 
he  sent  to  his  own  lodgings  for  a  sup- 
ply of  necessaries,  and  established 
himself  as  Bagot's  attendant. 

In  this  capacity  Mr  Seager's  energy 
and  vigilant  habits  enabled  him  to  act 
with  great  efRect ;  in  fact,  if  he  had 
been  the  poor  Colonel's  warmly-at- 
tached brother,  he  could  not  have 
taken  better  care  of  him.  He  admin- 
istered his  medicine,  which  there  was 
no  difficnltrin  getting  him  to  take,  as 
it  consisted  prindpallv  of  large  doses 
of  brandy :  he  held  him  down,  with 
Wilson's  assistance,  in  his  violent  fits, 
and  hnmonred  the  strange  hailncina- 
tions  which  now  began  to  crowd  npon 
him  thick  and  fast. 

Some  of  these  Mr  Seager  f 
ther  diverting,  especially  an  ai 
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imp  which  Bagot  conceived  was  per- 
petaally  hovering  about  the  bed,  and 
in  whose  motions  he  took  vast  interest. 

'^  Take  care,"  said  Bagot,  starting 
up  In  bed  on  one  occasion  as  Seager 
approached  him ;  *^  mind,  mind  1  you'll 
tread  on  him." " 

"Tread  on  what?"  said  Seager, 
looking  down,  deceived  by  the  ear- 
nestness of  the  appeal. 

"  Why  the  little  devil— poor  little 
fellow,  don't  hnrt  him.  YouVe  no 
idea  how  lively  he  is.  I  wouldn't  have 
him  injured,"  added  Bagot  tenderly, 
"  on  any  account." 

)*'  Certainly  not,"  said  Seager ;  "not 
while  he  behaves  himself.  What's  he 
like,  eh  ?  " 

"  He's  about  the  size,"  returned 
Bagot,  "  of  a  printer's  devil,  or  per- 
haps a  little  smaller ;  and,  consider- 
ing his  inches,  he's  uncommonly  active. 
He  was  half-way  up  the  bedpost  this 
morning  at  one  spring." 

All  this  nonsense,  delivered  with 
perfect  earnestness  and  gravity,  con- 
trasted BO  oddly  with  the  Colonel's 
red  nose  and  bristly  unshaven  face, 
that  it  greatly  amused  Mr  Seager,  and 
helped  him  to  pass  the  time.  By  and 
by,  however,  both  the  tea-party  and 
the  imp  disappeared,  and  their  place 
was  taken  by  spectres  of  more  for- 
midable stamp.  In  particular,  there 
was  a  demon  disguised  as  a  bailiff  in 
top-boots,  who  was  come,  as  Bagot 
firmly  believed,  to  take  his  soul  in 
execution,  he  having  unfortunately 
lost  it  at  chicken  hazard  to  the  enemy 
of  mankind,  which  latter  personage 
he  paid  Mr  Seager  the  compliment  of 
taking  him  for. 

It  was  now  that  Seager  began  to 
appreciate  the  soundness  of  the  doc- 
tor's advice  with  respect  to  excluding 
strangers  from  the  hearing  of  Bagot's 
delusions.  He  began  to  talk,  some- 
times pertinently,  sometimes  wildly, 
of  the  approaching  trial,  generally 
ending  in  absurd  ravings  ;  sometimes 
charging  Seager  with  dreadful  crimes, 
sometimes  imagining  himself  the  cul- 
prit. On  the  third  day  of  his  attack, 
Seager  remarked  that  a  showman 
figured  largely  in  his  discourse,  and, 
finding  the  patient  in  a  tractable  mood, 
he  questioned  him  as  to  who  this  show- 
man might  be. 

"  I  know,"  said  the  Colonel,  still 
taking  Mr  Seager  for  the  distinguished 


personage  aforesaid — "I  know  it*s  of 
no  use  to  try  to  keep  anything  a  secret 
from  you.  But  suppose  now  I  tell  yoa 
all  about  Holmes,  will  yon  let  me  off 
what — what  I  lost,  you  know  ?  " 

"  What  was  that?"  asked  Seager^ 
forgetting  the  imaginary  forfeit. 

"  Why  the— the  soul,"  said  Bagot. 
"  It's  of  no  use  to  you,  you  know." 

"  Oh,  ah,  I'd  forgotten  that,"  said 
Seager.  "Pray,  don't  mention  it; 
'tisn't  of  the  least  consequence.  Yes, 
we'll  cry  quits  about  that." 

Then,  to  his  hearer's  surprise,  Bagot^ 
apparently  satisfied  with  the  condi- 
tions, related  all  the  particulars  of  his 
nocturnal  interview  with  Mr  Holmes, 
comprising  what  had  passed  between 
them  inside  the  caravan. 

Seager  listened  in  breathless  aston- 
ishment. The  delusion,  if  delusion 
there  was  in  this  instance,  was  the 
most  plausible  and  coherent  of  any 
that  had  yet  haunted  Bagot.  It  had 
touched,  too,  on  some  previous  sus- 
picions in  Seager's  own  mind,  and  he 
resolved,  if  Bagot  recovered,  to  sound 
him  on  the  subject. 

Meantime  he  tried  to  lead  him  to 
talk  more  freely  on  the  subject.  But 
Baffot  now  began  to  wander,  talked 
all  kinds  of  nonsense,  and  ended,  as 
usual,  in  violent  ravings. 

All  this  time  the  demon  in  top- 
boots-  and  his  brethren  were  in  con- 
stant attendance.  Never  for  a  mo- 
ment was  Bagot  free  from  the  horror 
of  their  presence ;  and  if  all  the  firight- 
ful  spectres  of  romance  and  supersti- 
tion had  been  actually  crowded  round 
his  bed,  the  poor  Colonel  could  not 
have  suffered  more  than  from  the  hor- 
rible phantasms  that  his  imagination 
summoned  to  attend  him. 

It  was  beginning  to  be  doubtfnl  if 
he  could  hold  out  much  longer  under 
the  disease ;  but  on  the  third  night 
he  fell  asleep,  and  woke  the  next 
morning  in  his  right  mind. 

"Ah,  he's  pulled  through  this  time," 
said  the  doctor,  when  he  saw  him. 
"  All  right,  now ;  but  he  mustn't  re- 
sume his  hard  drinking,  or  he'll  have 
another  attack." 

"  I'll  look  after  him  myself,"  said 
Mr  Seager.  "  I'll  lock  up  the  brandy 
bottle,  and  pnt  him  on  short  allow- 
ance." 

"  Well,  he  ought  to  be  very  grate- 
ful to  you,  Tm  sure,"  said  the  doctor, 
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'^for  all  your  attention.  Really,  I 
never  saw  greater  kindness,  even 
among  near  relations."  And  the  doc- 
tor having  been  paid,  departed,  per- 
fectly convinced  that  Mr  Seager  was 
one  of  the  best  fellows  that  ever 
breathed,  and  the  sort  of  person  to 
make  any  sacrifice  to  serve  his 
friends. 

'*  Now  I'll  tell  yon  what  it  is,  Lee," 
said  Seager,  when  Bagot  was  on  his 
legs  again,  and  manifested  a  desire  for 
his  customary  drams.  **  You  mnstn*t 
go  on  in  your  old  way  yet  awhile.  If 
you  do,  you'll  go  to  the  devil  in  no 
time." 

"  Never  you  mind,  sir,"  said  Bagot 
with  dignity.  "I  presume  Tm  the 
best  judge  of  what's  good  for  me." 

**  You  never  made  a  greater  mis- 
take," returned  Mr  Seager.  **Just 
go  and  look  in  the  glass,  and  see  what 
your  judgment  of  what's  good  for  you 
has  brought  you  to,  you  unfortunate 
old  beggar.  You  look  like  a  cocktail 
screw  after  the  third  heat,  all  puffing 
and  trembling.  I'll  lay  you  a  five- 
pound  note  you  don't  look  me  straight 
in  the  face  for  a  minute  together. 
Here's  a  sovereign,  now — well,  I'll 
put  it  between  your  lips,  and  if  you 
can  hold  it  there  for  fifty  seconds,  you 
shall  have  it,  and  if  not,  you  shall  give 
me  one.     What  d'ye  say  to  that?" 

"  Sir,"  said  Bagot,  with  his  lips 
trembling,  and  his  eyes  rolling  more 
than  ever  at  these  delicate  allusions 
to  his  infirmities — "  sir,  you  are  dis- 
agreeably personal." 

"  Personal !  "  sneered  Mr  Seager. 


**  I  wish  you  could  hear  the  confounded 
rubbish  you  talked  while  in  bed.  I 
only  wished  I'd  had  a  short-hand 
writer  to  take  it  down — all  about  the 
bailiffs,  and  devils,  and  so  forth.  And 
the  showman,  too — one  Holmes.  He 
struck  me  as  a  real  character  ;  and  if 
all  you  said  was  true,  you  must  have 
had  some  queer  dealings  together." 

As  he  spoke  he  fixed  his  green  eye 
on  Bagot,  who  started,  cast  one  nerv- 
ous glance  at  him,  and  then,  In  great 
agitation,  rose  and  walked  to  the  win- 
dow, where  Seager  saw  him  wipe  his 
forehead  with  his  handkerchief. 

Presently  he  looked  stealthily  over 
his  shoulder,  and,  perceiving  that 
Seager  still  eyed  him,  he  affected  to 
laugh.  *•*•  Cursed  nonsense  I  must  have 
talked,  I  daresay,"  said  he  huskily. 
**  Oh,  cursed,  you  know,  ha,  ha." 

^*  But  that  about  the  showman 
Holmes  didn't  sound  so  absurd  as  the 
rest,"  said  Seager.  **  It  struck  me  as 
more  like  some  real  circumstances  you 
were  recollecting.  Come,  suppose  you 
tell  me  all  about  it  sensibly,  now." 

**  No  more  of  this,  sir,"  said  Bagot, 
waving  the  handkerchief  he  had  been 
wiping  his  forehead  with.  ^^  The  sub- 
ject is  unpleasant.  No  man,  I  pre- 
sume, likes  to  be  reminded  that  he 
has  been  talking  like  a  fool.  We 
won't  resume  the  subject  now,  or  at 
any  other  time,  if  you  please." 

^'Ah,"  said  Seager  to  himself,  on 
observing  Bagot's  agitation,  ^*  I  was 
right — there  was  some  truth  in  that. 
I  must  consider  how  to  turn  it  to  ac- 
count." 


CRAPTSR  ZL1T. 


In  bis  new  circumstances  Bagot  was, 
of  course,  a  very  different  personage 
from  the  Colonel  Lee  known  to  trades- 
men and  money-lenders  of  old.  There 
was  no  talk  now  of  arresting  him  for 
small  debts,  no  hesitation  in  comply- 
ing with  his  orders.  The  Jews,  bill- 
brokers,  and  other  accommodating 
persons  who  had  lately  been  open- 
mouthed  against  him,  now  offered  him 
unlimited  credit,  of  which  he  did  not 
fail  to  avail  himself.  His  creditor, 
Mr  Dnbbley,  seeing  the  very  different 
position  the  Colonel  would  now  occupy 
at  the  Heronry,  and  alive  to  the  im- 
policy of  offending  so  important  a 
neighbour,  stopt  all  proceedings  against 


him,  and,  with  the  most  abject  apolo- 
gies and  assurances  of  regard,  en- 
treated him  to  take  his  own  leisure 
for  the  payment  of  the  debt.  Appa- 
rently satisfied  with  these  advantages, 
the  Colonel  showed  no  eagerness  to 
take  upon  him  either  the  dignity  or 
the  emoluments  that  had  now  devolved 
on  him  in  the  succession  of  inheritance. 
Tlie  first  lawyers  in  the  kingdom 
were  retained  for  him  and  Seager.  A 
considerable  sum  was  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  latter,  who  was  to  em- 
ploy it  either  in  bribing  that  very  im- 
portant witness,  Jim  tne  groom,  who 
had  charge  of  Groshawk,  to  perjure 
hiniflelf,  or  in  getting  bim  to  abscond. 
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As  he  proved  tractable,  however,  and 
agreed,  for  a  sum  which  he  named,  to 
swear  anythhig  that  the  gentlemen 
might  wish,  it  was  resolved  to  produce 
him  ;  and  Seager  was  very  sanguiae 
of  a  favourable  result. 

In  the  mean  time  Bagot,  anxious 
and  gloomy,  kept  almost  entirely  in 
his  lodgings,  and  seldom  spoke  to  any- 
body except  on  business.  He  did  not 
know  what  reports  might  be  abroad 
about  the  coming  trial;  he  did  not 
know  how  his  associates  would  look 
upon  him ;  and  he  feared  at  present  to 
put  the  matter  to  proof  by  going  among 
them.  This  line  of  conduct  Seager 
thought  highly  impolitic,  and  told  him 
so.  "  Put  a  good  face  on  the  matter," 
he  said.  "  Go  down  to  the  club — play 
billiards — go  to  the  opera.  If  you  go 
sneaking  about  with  a  hangdog  face, 
as  if  you  didn't  dare  show  yourself, 
people  will  bring  you  in  guilty  before 
the  trial,  and  the  legal  acquittal  will 
hardly  serve  to  set  you  right  again." 

So  Bagot  suffered  himself  to  be  per- 
suaded, and  went  down  to  his  club. 
Here  he  had  been,  in  days  of  yore,  a 
prominent  character,  and  had  enjoyed 
an  extensive  popularity  among  the 
members.  He  formed  a  sort  of  con- 
necting link  between  the  fogies  and 
the  youngsters;  his  experience  allying 
him  with  the  one  class,  bis  tastes 
and  habits  with  the  other.  Here  he 
might  formerly  often  have  been  seen 
entertaining  a  knot  of  immoral  old 
■gentlemen  with  jokes  improper  for 
publication,  or  the  centre  of  an  ad- 
miring circle  of  fledglings  of  the  sport- 
ing world,  who  reverenced  him  as  an 
old  bird  of  great  experience  and  sa- 
gacity. 

With  doubtful  and  anxious  feelings, 
he  now  revisited  the  scene  of  his  for- 
mer glory.  Putting  on  as  composed 
a  face  as  possible,  he  went  up- stairs 
and  entered  the  library.  There  were 
eeveral  people  in  it  whom  he  knew. 
One  well-known  man -about -town, 
with  whom  the  Colonel  was  rather 
intimate,  was  seated  opposite  the  door 
reading  a  newspaper,  and,  as  Bagot 
■could  have  sworn,  fixed  his  eye  on 
him  as  he  entered,  but  it  was  instan- 
taneously dropt  on  the  paper.  An- 
other member — an  old  gentleman  who 
was  strongly  suspected  of  a  happy 
knack  of  turning  up  honours  at  criti- 
cal movements  of  the  game  of  whist 


— ^looked  round  at  his  entrance,  and 
the  Colonel  advanced  to  greet  him,  in 
perfect  confidence  that  he,  at  any 
rate,  was  not  a  likely  person  to  cast 
the  first  stone  at  him ;  but  Bagot  was* 
mistaken.  The  old  gentleman  shifted 
his  chair  so  as  to  place  his  back  to- 
wards Bagot,  with  a  loud  snort  of 
virtuous  indignation,  and,  leaning 
forward,  whispered  to  a  neighbour 
some  hurried  words,  of  which  Bagot 
could  distinguish  —  **  Deuced  bad 
taste  I—don't  you  think  so?" 

Crimson  with  rage  and  shame,  Ba- 
got bent  down  over  a  newspaper  to 
recover  himself,  and  fumbled  with 
trembling  hands  at  his  eye-glasses. 
He  heard  a  step  behind  him  presently, 
but  he  dared  not  look  up. 

**  Lee,  my  boy,  how  are  you  ? " 
said  a  stout  hearty  man  about  fifty, 
slapping  the  Colonel  on  the  shoulder. 
**  I've  just  come  back  from  a  tour, 
and  the  first  thing  I  saw  in  the  paper 
was  about  you — about  your"  —  the 
stout  gentleman  stopt  to  sneeze,  which 
he  did  four  times,  with  terrible  con- 
vulsions of  face  and  figure,  during 
which  Bagot  was  in  horrible  suspense, 
while  every  ear  in  the  room  was 
pricked  up — **  about  your  good  for- 
tune," said  the  stout  gentleman,  after 
he  had  blown  and  wiped  his  sonorous 
nose  as  carefully  as  if  it  were  some 
delicate  musical  instrument  that  he 
was  going  to  put  by  in  its  case.  *^  I 
congratnlate  you  with  all  my  heart. 
Fine  property,  Pm  told.  Just  wait 
while  I  ring  the  bell,  and  we^lL  have 
a  chat  together." 

He  went  to  the  bell  and  rung  it ; 
but,  on  his  way  back  to  Bagot,  he 
was  stopped  by  a  friend  who  had  en- 
tered the  library  with  him,  and  who 
now  drew  him  aside.  Bagot  stole  a 
glance  over  his  paper  at  them.  He 
^It  they  were  talking  about  him.  He 
heard  his  stout  friend  say — "  God 
bless  me,  who  would  have  thought  it!" 
and  he  perceived  that,  instead  of  re- 
joining him,  according  to  promise,  he 
took  a  chair  at  the  farther  end  of  the 
room. 

Bagot  still  kept  his  own  seat  a  little 
while,  but  he  could  not  long  endure 
his  position.  He  fancied  every  one 
was  looking  at  him,  though,  when, 
with  this  impression  strong  on  him, 
he  glared  defiance  around,  every  eye 
was  averted.    He  wished— he  only 
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wished — that  some  one  would  offer 
him  some  gross  tangible  insult,  that 
he  might  relievo  himself  by  an  out- 
burst— that  he  might  hurl  his  scorn 
and  defiance  at  them  and  the  whole 
world. 

No  one,  however,  seemed  likely  to 
oblige  him  with  an  opportunity  of  this 
kind,  and,  after  a  minute  or  two, 
Bagot  rose,  and,  with  as  much  com- 
posure as  he  could  command,  quitted 
the  room  and  the  house.  As  he 
walked — in  no  happy  frame  of  mind 
with  himself,  with  the  world,  or  with 
Seager,  whose  advice  had  entailed 
upon  him  this  mortification — towards 
his  lodgings,  along  one  of  the  small 
streets  near  St  Jameses,  he  saw  some 
one  wave  his  hand  to  him,  in  a  friendly 
manner,  from  the  opposite  side  of  the 
way.  Bagot  was  too  short-sighted 
to  recognise  this  acquaintance ;  but, 
seeing  him  prepare  to  cross  the  road 
to  him,  and  reflecting  that  he  could 
not  afford  to  drop  any  acquaintances 
just  then,  when  all  seemed  deserting 
him,  he  stopped  to  see  who  it  was. 

Mr  Jack  Sharpe,  the  person  who 
now  drew  near,  had  been  intended 
for  the  Church,  but  happening  to  be 
fast  in  everything  except  in  his  pro- 
gress in  the  different  branches  of  uni- 
versity learning,  in  which  he  was  par- 
ticularly slow,  he  never  arrived  at 
the  diguity  of  orders.  lie  had  for- 
merly moved  in  the  same  circle  as 
Bagot,  but  had  lost  his  footing  there, 
in  consequence  of  strong  suspicions  of 
dishonourable  conduct  on  the  turf. 
These  seemed  the  more  likely  to  be 
just,  as  he  had  never  sought  to  rebut 
the  charge  against  him ;  and  it  was 
rumoured  that,  since  the  occurrence, 
he  had  allied  himself— taking,  at  the 
same  time,  no  great  precautions  for 
st'cresy  —  with  a  certain  swindling 
confederacy.  Therefore  Bagot  had, 
when  last  in  town,  in  all  the  might 
and  majesty  of  conscious  Integrity, 
avoided  Mr  Jack  Sharpe,  sternly  re- 
pelled all  his  attempts  to  renew  their 
acquaintance,  and  returned  his  greet- 
ings, when  they  chanced  to  meet, 
with  the  most  chilling  and  formal 
bows.  Sharpe  appeared  to  think  that 
late  circumstances  had  bridged  over 
the  gulf  between  them,  for  he  not  only 
saluted  Bagot  with  unwonted  fami- 
liarity, but  took  his  band.  The 
Colonel  disengaged  it,  and,  Intrench* 


Ing  himself  behind  his  dignity,  endea- 
voured to  pass  on.  Jack  Sharpe, 
nothing  daunted,  walked  cheerfully 
beside  him. 

''  Well,  Colonel,  how  goes  the  trial?'" 
asked  Mr  Sharpe,  who  had  managed,, 
notwithstanding  his  downfall,  to  pre- 
serve the  appearance  and  manners  of 
a  gentleman.  *'  You'll  get  a  veidict^ 
I  hope." 

The  Colonel  inclined  his  head  stiffly^ 
''Well,  I  hope  so,"  said  Jack 
Sharpe.  ''  It  was  a  deuced  clever 
thing,  from  what  I  hear  of  it,  and  de- 
serves success ;  and  my  opinion  of  the 
cleverness  of  the  thing  will  be  exactly 
the  same,  whether  you  and  Seager 
get  an  acquittal  or  not"  And  Sir 
Sharpe  looked  as  if  he  expected  to 
find  Bagot  highly  gratified  by  bis* 
approbation. 

''  Do  you  presume,  for  a  moment,, 
to  insinuate  a  doubt  of  my  innocence 
of  the  charge  ?"  asked  Bagot  sternly. 

*'  Oh,  certamly  not,"  returned  Jade 
Sharpe,  with  a  laugh.  ''  Quite  right 
to  carry  It  high.  Colonel.  Nothing 
like  puttuig  a  good  face  on  it." 

''  Sir,"  said  Bagot,  increasing  his 
pace, ''  your  remarks  are  offensive." 

*'I  didn't  mean  them  to  be  so,'" 
answered  the  other.  "  But  you're 
quite  right  to  carry  it  off  this  way. 
You've  come  Into  a  good  property,  I 
hear,  and  that  will  keep  you  fair  with 
the  world,  however  this  trial,  or  a 
dozen  other  such,  might  go.  Some 
people  have  the  devil's  own  lack. 
V es.  Colonel,  you'll  pull  through  it — 
you'll  never  fall  among  thieves.  It's 
only  the  poor  devils,"  added  Jack 
Sharpe  bitterly,  *'  that  get  pitched 
Into  and  kicked  into  outer  darkness.^' 

Bagot  was  perfectly  livid.  By  this 
time  they  bad  reached  a  comer  of 
the  street,  and,  stopping  short,  the 
Colonel  said — 

''  Oblige  me  by  saying  which  way 
yonr  road  lies." 

'*  Well,  well,  good  morning.  Colonel. 
I'm  not  offended,  for,  I  daresay,  I 
shonld  do  the  same  mvself  in  yonr 
place.  Politic,  Colonel,  politic  I  I 
wish  yon  good  luck  and  good  morn- 
ing.** And  Mr  Jack  Sharpe  took 
himself  off. 

This  encounter  grated  on  Bagot*! 
feelings  more  than  any  other  Incident 
that  had  occnrred  to  him.  To  be 
hailed  familiarly  as  a  comrade  by  a 
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swindler — to  be  prejudged  as  one  who 
had  forfeited  his  position  in  society,  and 
was  to  retain  it  only  on  new  and  acci- 
dental grounds — this  sunk  deep,  and 
shook  that  confidence  of  success  which 
he  had  hitherto  never  permitted  him- 
self to  question. 

Just  afterwards  he  met  Seager,  who 
came  gaily  up  to  ask  him  how  he  had 
got  on  at  the  club.  Bagot  told  him 
something  of  the  unpleasant  treat- 
ment he  had  met  with,  and  the  dis- 
gust and  annoyance  it  had  caused  him 
to  feel.    Seager  grinned. 

"You're  not  hard  enough,  Lee — 
you  think  too  much  of  these  things. 
Now,  I*m  as  hard  as  a  nail.  I  meet 
with  exactly  the  same  treatment  as 
you  do,  but  what  do  I  care  for  it? 
It  doesn't  hurt  me— they  can't  put 
me  down,"  and  Seager  smiled  at  the 
thought  of  his  own  superiority. 
"  What  would  you  do,  I  wonder,  if 
a  thing  which  just  now  happened  to 
me  were  to  happen  to  you?  I  was 
looking  on  at  a  billiard  match,  and 
Crossley,  (you  know  Crossley?)  who 
had  been,  like  the  rest  of  *em,  deuced 
distant  and  cool  to  me,  offered  to  bet 
on  the  game.  I  took  him  up — he 
declined.  'Oh,  you  back  out,  do  you?' 
says  I.  *  Not  at  all,'  says  Crossley ; 
'  but  I  don't  bet  with  everybody.'  Now, 
what  would  yon  have  done  ?  " 

"  I  should  have  desired  him  to  apo- 
logise instantly,"  said  the  Colonel. 

"  He'd  have  refused." 

"I'd  have  kicked  him,"  said  the 
Colonel 

"  'Twould  have  caused  a  row,  and 
we're  quite  conspicuous  enough  al- 
ready," said  Seager.  "  No ;  I  turned 
coolly  to  him,  and  says  I,  *  Very  good ; 
as  we're  going  to  close  our  accounts, 
I'll  thank  you  for  that  ten-pound  note 
I  won  from  you  on  the  Phoebe  match.' 
Crossley,  you  know,  is  poor  and 
proud,  and  he  looked  cursedly  dis- 
gusted and  cut  up  at  this  exposure  of 
his  shortcomings.  I'll  bet,  he  wishes 
he'd  been  civil  now.  You  must  take 
these  things  coolly.  Never  mind  how 
they  look  at  you :  go  back  to  the  club, 
now,  and  brave  it  out — show  'em  you 
don't  care  for  'em." 

"No,"  muttered  Bagot,  "I'd  die 
first.  I'll  go  out  no  more  till  'tis  over." 

In  this  resolution  he  shut  himself 

nn  in  his  lodgings,  only  going  out  in 

dusk  to  walk  in  such  thorough- 


fares as  were  not  likely  to  be  fre- 
quented by  any  of  his  acquaintances. 
Never  had  a  week  passed  so  dismally 
with  him  as  this.  His  nerves  were 
yet  unstrung  by  his  late  attack,  and 
his  anxiety  was  augmented  as  the 
day  of  the  trial  approached,  until  he 
wondered  how  he  could  endure  it.  In 
spite  of  his  efforts,  his  thoughts  were 
impelled  into  tracks  the  most  repug- 
nant to  him.  The  remembrance  of 
his  reception  by  the  members  of  his 
club  haunted  him  incessantly,  though 
it  w'as  what  most  of  all  he  wished  to 
forget ;  for  Bagot,  being,  as  we  have 
seen  him,  a  weak-principled  man  of 
social  habits,  though  he  had  found  no 
difficulty  in  quieting  his  own  con- 
science, was  keenly  alive  to  the  hor- 
rors of  disgrace. 

He  felt  as  he  remembered  to  have 
often  felt  when  a  great  race  was  ap- 
proaching, which  was  to  make  or  mar 
him — only  the  interest  now  was  more 
painfully  strong  than  ever  before. 
There  was  an  event  of  some  sort  in 
store — why  could  he  not  divine  it  ? — 
ah,  if  he  were  only  as  wise  now  as  he 
would  be  this  day  week,  what  anxiety 
would  be  saved  him !  He  only  dai-ed 
contemplate  the  possibility  of  one  re- 
sult— an  acquittal.  That  would  lift 
the  weight  from  his  breast  and  reopen 
life  to  him.  But  a  conviction  I — that 
he  dared  not  think  of— for  that  con- 
tingency he  made  no  provision. 

During  this  week  Harry  Noble  had 
come  up  from  the  Heronry  on  some 
business  connected  with  the  stable 
there,  in  which  the  Colonel  had  been 
interested  ;  and  Bagot,  conceiving  he 
might  be  useful  in  matters  in  which 
he  did  not  choose  to  trust  his  own 
servant  Wilson,  had  desired  him  to 
remain  in  town  for  the  present.  This 
Seager  was  glad  of,  for  he  knew  Harry 
was  to  be  trusted,  and  he  told  him  in 
a  few  words  the  nature  of  the  pre- 
dicament the  Colonel  was  in. 

"  You  must  have  an  eye  to  him," 
said  Seager ;  "  don't  let  him  drink 
much,  if  you  can  help  it ;  and  if  it 
should  be  necessary  for  him  to  make 
a  trip  to  France  for  a  time,  you  must 
go  with  him." 

"  ni  go  with  him  to  the  world's 
end,  Mr  Seager,"  said  Harry.  He  was 
much  attached  to  the  Colonel,  having 
known  him  since  the  time  when  Nobley 
as  a  boy,  entered  the  Heronry  stables; 
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and  though  he  had  then,  like  the  other 
sUble-boys,  fonn^  Bagot  very  severe 
and  exacting^,  yet,  having  once  proved 
himself  a  careful  and  trustworthy 
servant  and  excellent  groom,  the 
Colonel  had  honoured  him  since  with 
a  good  deal  of  his  confidence. 

Harry  had  the  more  readily  agreed 
to  this  since,  when  leaving  the  Her- 
onry, he  had  parted  in  great  wrath 
from  Miss  Fillett,  who  bad  fonnd  time 
in  the  midst  of  her  religions  zeal  to 
harrow  np  Noble*s  aoul  with  fresh 
jealousies,  and  to  flirt  demurely,  but 
effectually,  with  many  brethren  who 
frequented  the  same  chapel. 

The  day  before  the  trial  Seager 
came,  and  Bagot  prevailed  on  him  to 
stay  and  dine,  and  play  ^carte.  Seager 
was  sanguine  of  the  result  of  the  trial, 
which  was  to  commence  on  the  mor- 
row, in  the  Court  of  Queen^s  Bench — 
spoke  in  assured  terms  of  the  excel- 
lence of  their  case,  their  counsel,  and 
their  witnesses ;  and  telling  him  to 
keep  np  his  spirits,  wished  him  good 
night,  promising  to  bring  him  back 
the  earliest  intelligence  of  how  the 
day  had  gone. 

The  Colonel's  eagerness  for,  and 
terror  of,  the  result  had  now  worked 
him  into  a  state  of  agitation  little 
short  of  frenzy.  The  trial  was  ex- 
pected to  last  two  days,  but  the  first 
would  probably  show  him  how  the 
case  was  likely  to  terminate.  Both 
Bagot  and  Seager  preferred  forfeiting 
their  recognisances  to  sarreudering  to 
take  their  trial,  which  would  have 
tihut  out  all  hope  of  escape  in  the  event 
of  an  adverse  verdict. 

Finding  it  impossible  to  sit  still 
while  in  this  state,  the  Colonel  started 
for  a  long  walk,  resolving  to  return 
at  the  hour  at  which  Seager  might  be 
expected.  Arriving  a  few  minutes 
later  than  he  intended,  he  went  up- 
stairs to  bis  sittiog-room,  but  started 
back  on  seeing  a  person  whom  he  did 
not  recognise  there.  His  first  im- 
pression was,  that  it  was  a  man  come 
to  arrest  him. 

His  visitor,  on  seeing  his  consterna- 
tion, gave  a  lond  laugh.  It  was  Mr 
Seager. 

'» Gad,  Lee,"  said  that  worthy,  "  it 
must  be  well  done,  if  it  takes  yon  in. 
I  was  in  court  all  day,  and  sat  next 
a  couple  of  our  set,  bnt  they  hadn't 
an  idea  who  I  was." 


Mr  Seager  was  certainly  well 
gnised,  and  it  was  no  wonder  the 
Colonel  had  not  recognised  him.  Low 
on  his  forehead  came  a  black  wig,  and 
whiskers  of  the  same  met  under  his 
chin.  He  had  a  mustache  also ;  his 
coat  was  blue,  his  waistcoat  gorgeona, 
with  two  or  three  chains,  evidentlj 
plated,  meandering  over  it,  and  hii 
trousers  were  of  a  large  and  brilliant 
check.  In  his  elaborate  shirt-froafe 
appeared  several  studs,  like  little 
watches,  and  his  neck  was  enveloped 
in  a  black  satin  stock  with  gold  flowers 
and  a  great  pin. 

''  What  d'ye  think,  Lee— don*t  I 
look  the  nobby  Israelite,  eh?" 

Bagot  shortly  admitted  the  excel- 
lence of  his  disguise,  and  then  a^ced« 
"  What  news  ?— is  it  over  ?  " 

*^  Only  the  prosecution — that's 
finished,"  returned  the  metamorphosed 
Seager. 

''  Well,"  said  Bagot  breatUessljr, 
''  and  how— how  did  it  go  ?  " 

''  Sit  down,"  said  ScMger ;  ^*  give 
me  a  cigar,  and  I'll  tell  yon  all  about 
it." 

Nothing  could  be  more  strong^ 
contrasted  than  the  anxiety  of  Bagot 
with  the  composure  of  Seager.  ao 
one  would  have  imagined  them  to  be 
both  equally  concerned  in  the  proceed- 
ings that  the  latter  now  proceeded  to 
relate;  while  Bagot  glared  at  hini« 
gnawing  his  nails  and  breathing  hard* 

**  The  court,"  said  Seager,  throwing 
himself  back  in  the  chair  after  he  haa 
lit  his  cigar,  with  his  hands  in  his 
trousers'  pockets,  and  his  feet  stretched 
to  the  fire — ^^  the  conrt  was  crowded. 
Slopearton's  counsel  opened  the  ball 
by  giving  a  sketch  of  the  whole  affidr 
—little  personal  histories  of  yon  and 
me  and  Sloperton,  the  sort  of  thhifs 
that  might  be  prefixed  to  onr  poetiMl 
woiks  after  we're  dead — yon  know 
the  style  of  thing,  Lee,  birth,  parent- 
age, breeding,  so  forth.  Then  came 
ont  Sioperton's  meeting  with  ns  at  the 
Bush  at  Doddington— the  adjonni- 
ment  to  Oi^es's  room — the  broiled 
bones,  cards,  and  betting,  and  the 
terms  of  the  wager  with  Sloperton. 

^*  Onr  friend  Sloper  was  the  first 
witness,  and  had  got  himself  np  a 
most  awful  swell,  as  you  may  suppose, 
on  such  a  grand  occasion,  and  thi 
wasn't  a  young  lady  in  court  i 
didn't  qrapnthise  with  him.    I 
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see  by  his  way  of  giving  evidence  he 
was  as  vindictive  as  the  devil.  Onr 
fellows  went  at  him,  bnt  they  didn't 
damage  his  evidence  much.  He  told 
about  the  bet — how,  by  your  advice, 
he  had  sent  to  me  to  offer  to  compro- 
mise it — and  how  he  had  perfectly 
depended  all  was  fair  till  he  heard  the 
mare  was  lame.  Oatcs  followed,  and 
corroborated  the  whole  story.  Then 
came  one  of  the  vets  who  attended  the 
mare,  and  ho  swore,  in  his  opinion, 
she'd  got  navicular  disease.  Then 
came  a  new  actor"  (Bagot  listened 
more  eagerly  than  ever),  "one  Mr 
Chick,  who  saw  us  return  to  the  stable 
that  morning  we  gave  Goshawk  the 
trial;  and  he  swore  the  mare  was  lame 
then." 

Bagot  drew  a  long  breath,  and  fell 
back  in  his  chair. 

"  Against  all  this,"  Seager  went  on, 
"  we've  got  to-morrow  the  evidence 
of  Jim,  who'll  swear  the  mare  never 
was  lame  while  in  his  charge,  and  of 
the  other  vet,  who'll  swear  she  was 
and  is  sound.  So  cheer  up,  old  boy ; 
it  may  go  all  right  yet.  Never  say 
die." 

Seager  paused,  and  looked  at  Bagot, 
who  had  covered  his  face  with  his 
hands.    Both  were  silent  for  a  space. 

"  By  the  by,"  said  Seager  presently, 
in  an  indifferent  tone,  yet  eyeing 
Bagot  with  a  keenness  that  showed 
his  interest  in  the  question — "  by  the 
by,  Where's  Lady  Lee  now  ?  " 

Bagot  did  not  answer,  and  Seager 
repeated  the  question. 

"  What's  Lady  Lee  to  you,  sir  ?  " 
said  Bagot,  removing  his  hands  from 
his  face,  the  colour  of  which  was  very 
livid. 

*'  O,  nothing  particular ;  but  she 
might  be  something  to  you,  yon  know, 
in  case  of  the  business  going  against 
us  to-morrow.  You  said  she  had  left 
the  Heronry,  didn't  you  ?  " 

Bagot  did  not  reply. 

"  It's  no  use  blinking  the  matter," 
«ud  Seager  testily.  "  Things  may 
go  against  us  to-morrow,  in  which 
case  I*m  off,  and  so  are  you,  I  sup- 
pose.    I've  made  all  my  arrange- 


ments; but  I  think  we  had  better 
take  different  roads,  and  appoint  a 
place  to  meet  on  the  Continent.  But 
I'm  short  of  money  for  a  long  trip, 
and,  of  course,  you'll  accommodate 
me.  We  row  in  the  same  boat,  yon 
know.  Come,  what  will  you  come 
down  with  ?  " 

**  Not  a  penny,"  said  Bagot  in  a 
low  thick  voice. 

"  Eh  I  what  ? "  said  Seager,  look- 
ing up  at  him. 

"  Not  a  penny,"  said  Bagot,  raising 
his  voice.  "  You  devil,"  he  cried, 
starting  from  his  chair,  "  don't  yon 
know  you've  ruined  me  ?  "  and,  seiz.- 
ing  the  astonished  Seager  by  the 
throat,  he  shook  him  violently. 

"You  cursed  old  lunatic!"  cried 
Seager,  as  soon  as  he  had  struggled 
himself  free  from  Bagot's  grasp. 
*'  You're  mad,  you  old  fool.  Only- 
raise  a  finger  again,  and  I'll  brain  yon 
with  the  poker.  What  d'ye  mean, 
ha?  We  must  talk  about  this,  and 
you  shall  apologise,  or  give  me  satis- 
faction." 

"  What,  an  affair  of  honour,  eh  ?  '* 
sneered  Bagot  between  his  ground 
teeth.  "  Between  two  gentlemen  I 
That  sounds  better  than  convicted 
swindlers.  Curse  yon,"  he  added,  in 
a  hoarse  whisper,  "  you've  been  my 
destruction." 

"  He's  dangerous,"  thought  Seager, 
as  he  looked  at  him.  "  Come,  Lee,"" 
said  he,  "  listen  to  reason ;  lend  mo 
a  supply,  and  we'll  say  no  more  about 
this  queer  behaviour.  I  know  you've- 
been  drinking." 

"  You  have  my  answer,  sir,"  said 
Bagot.  "  Not  a  penny,  I  repeat.  I 
wish  you  may  starve — rot  in  a  jail." 

Seager  looked  at  him  keenly  for  a 
minute.  **  He's  been  at  the  brandy 
bottle,"  he  thought.  "  Well,  let  him 
drink  himself  mad  or  dead,  if  he  likes. 
But,  no! — that  won't  do  either — he 
may  be  useful  yet.  The  old  fool  1  ^ 
he  muttered  as  he  departed,  ^*  he 
doesn't  know  how  far  he  has  let  me 
into  his  secrets.  Well,  he'll  chango 
his  note,  perhaps;"  so  saying,  heldt 
the  room  and  the  boose.  • 


CHAPTER  ZLT. 


Disguised  as  before,  Seager  went  to    conclusion  of  the  trial.    The  conrt 
Westminster  next  day,  to  hear  the    was,  as  on  the  previous  day,  crowded 
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to  excess,  and  Seager  recognised  a 
great  number  of  his  and  Bagot*s  ac- 
qnaintances  among  the  spectators. 

The  connsei  for  the  defendants  made 
an  able  address  to  the  jury.  Tlie  pro- 
secutor, he  said,  had  tried  to  win  Sea- 
ger's  money,  as  Seager  had  tried  to 
win  his ;  and,  nettled  at  finding  he 
had  made  a  rash  bet,  he  now  bronght 
the  action.  The  defendants  were  men 
of  reputation,  who  had  been  engaged 
in  many  betting  transactions  before, 
and  always  without  blemish  or  suspi- 
cion. There  was  no  proof  that  the 
mare  was  unfit  for  the  feat  she  had 
been  backed  to  perform ;  and,  if  she 
had  attempted  it,  she  could  have  done 
it  with  case. 

After  calling  several  witnesses  to 
speak  to  minor  points,  the  other  vete- 
rinary surgeon  who  had  attended  the 
mare  was  put  in  the  box.  He  swore 
the  mare's  lameness  was  trifling  and 
temporary ;  that  he  had  seen  lier  trot, 
and  believed  her  certain  to  win  such 
a  match  as  the  one  in  question  ;  and 
that  he  had  not  detected  in  her  any 
trace  of  navicular  disease. 

This  witness  having  sustained  a 
severe  cross-examination  unshaken, 
Mr  Seager  began  to  breathe  more 
freely.  The  last  witness  was  Jim  the 
groom.  Jim,  though  very  compliant 
in  respect  of  any  evidence  he  might 
bo  required  to  give,  had  obstinately 
insisted  on  payment  beforehand.  It 
was  to  no  purpose  Seager  had  pro- 
mised him  the  money  the  instant  he 
should  come  out  of  court ;  the  cautions 
Jim  was  inflexible  till  the  stipulated 
:^uul  was  put  ill  his  hands. 

Sea^^er  watched  him  as  he  was  be- 
ing sworn  with  the  greatest  atten- 
tion; but  Jim's  was  not  an  expressive 
countenance,  and  nothiug  was  to  bo 
read  there.  But  Mr  Seager  detected 
treachery  in  his  manner  the  moment 
the  examination  began.  Without  at- 
tempting to  repeat  the  lesson  he  bad 
been  taught,  he  prevaricated  so  much 
tliat  the  connsei  for  the  defendants, 
fiuding  he  was  more  likely  to  damage 
than  to  assist  his  clients,  abruptly  sat 
down.  In  Xhe  cross-examination  he 
suffered  (though  with  some  appear- 
ance of  unwillingness)  the  whole  truth 
to  bo  elicited ;  admitted  the  mare*8 
lameness — remembered  the  Colonel 
and  his  master  trying  her,  and  finding 
her  lame — (an  incident  he  bad  been 


especially  desired  to  erase  from  his 
memory) — and  also  remembered  to 
have  heard  them  talk  abont  *^  navicu- 
lar." He  also  recollected  that  Seager 
cautioned  him  to  keep  the  circum- 
stance very  quiet. 

Seager  sat  grinding  his  teeth  with 
rage.  He  had  forgotten  the  incident 
of  the  horse-whipping  which  he  had 
administered  to  Jim,  though  the  lat- 
ter had  not,  and  was  therefore  at  a 
loss  to  account  for  his  treachery. 
Jim^s  revenge  happening  to  coincide 
with  his  duty,  he  had  no  sooner  pock- 
eted the  reward  for  his  intended  per- 
jury, than  he  resolved  to  pursue  th© 
paths  of  rectitude,  and  to  speak  the 
truth. 

Just  at  this  time  Seager  caught 
sight  of  one  he  knew  standing  very 
near  him,  and  listening  as  eagerly  as 
himself.  This  was  Harry  Noble,  who 
had  been  there  also  on  the  previous 
day,  and  who,  firmly  convinced  that 
his  master  was  wrongfully  accused, 
had  heard  the  evidence  of  the  groom 
Jim  with  high  indignation,  and  was 
now  burning  to  defy  that  peijured 
slanderer  to  abide  the  ordeal  of  single 
combat.  Seager,  writing  a  few  words 
on  a  slip  of  paper,  made  his  way  up  to 
Harry,  and  pulled  his  sleeve.  Noble 
turned  round  and  stared  at  him,  with- 
out any  sign  of  recognition. 

"  Look  another  way,"  said  Seager, 
**  and  listen.  'Tis  me— and  I  want 
you  to  run  with  this  note  to  the  Col- 
onel." 

"  What  I  are  you  Mr  Sea ?  '* 

began  Harry ;   but  Seager  squeezed 
his  arm. 

"  Hush  1 "  he  said.  **  I  don't  want 
to  be  known ;  and  don't  mention  to 
anybody  but  the  Colonel  that  youVe 
seen  me.  Take  this  note  to  him' ;  he'll 
start  for  France  as  soon  as  he  gets  it, 
and  yon  must  get  him  away  with  all 
the  speed  you  can.  Don't  delay  a 
minute." 

Noble  nodded  and  quitted  the  court. 
He  got  a  cab,  and  went  with  all  speed 
to  Bagot's  lodgings,  and,  telling  tho 
cabman  to  wait,  immediately  ran  up- 
stairs with  the  note.  The  Colonel, 
who  was  pacing  the  room,  snatched  It 
eagerly,  read  it,  and  let  it  fall,  sinking 
back  into  a  chair  quite  collapsed. 
**  It's  all  over,"  he  muttered. 

Noble  stood  near,  looking  at  him  Iq 
respectfnl  silence  for  a  minatc  or  twa^ 
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At  length  he  ventured  to  say,  ^^  Shall 
I  begin  to  pack  np,  sir?  Mr  Seager 
said  we  most  be  qnick/' 

^*  Don't  name  him  T'  thondered  Ba- 
got,  starting  from  bis  chair.  ^^  Corse 
him !   I  could  tear  him  1  '^ 

"  ril  never  believe  'twas  you  as 
did  the  trick,  sir,"  said  Noble.  '*  No 
more  won't  anybody  else ;  though, 
as  for  Mr  Seager,  I  couldn't  say. 
Shall  I  begin  to  pack  up,  sir?"  he 
repeated. 

"  Do  what  you  please,"  returned 
his  master  m  fierce  abstraction. 

Noble,  thus  empowered,  entered  the 
bedroom,  and  began  to  stow  Bagot's 
clothes  away  in  his  portmanteau. 
Presently  he  came  to  the  door  of  the 
apartment,  where  the  Colonel  had 
again  sunk  down  in  his  chair.  Bagot 
was  now  face  to  face  with  the  event 
he  had  so  dreaded ;  no  subterfuge 
could  keep  it  off  any  lunger — no  side 
look  rid  him  of  its  presence.  He  would, 
in  a  few  hours,  be  a  convicted,  as  he 
was  already  a  disgraced,  man.  The 
averted  looks — the  whispers — the  cold 
fitares  of  former  friends,  that  had  late- 
ly driven  him  almost  mad,  were  now 
to  be  his  for  life.  Life  I  would  he 
bear  it  ?  It  had  no  further  hope,  pro- 
mise, or  charm  for  him,  and  he  was 
resolved  to  be  rid  of  it  and  dishonour 
together. 

*^  Beg  pardon,  sir,"  said  Noble  at 
length,  seeing  that  Bagot  took  no  no- 
tice of  him.  **  Perhaps  you'd  wish 
to  let  my  lady  know  where  we're  gone, 
«ur?" 

Bagot  started,  and  seemed  to  think 
for  a  minute.  As  soon  as  Noble, 
after  delivering  his  suggestion,  had 
vanished,  the  Colonel  drew  his  chair 
to  the  table,  and  began  to  write,  while 
Harry,  in  the  next  room,  went  on 
with  the  packing. 

He  finished  his  letter,  directed  and 
aealed  it,  and  laid  it  down,  muttering, 
"  Thank  God  there's  one  act  of  jus- 
tice done."  Then  he  went  to  a  cup- 
board in  the  apartment,  filled  a  large 
glass  of  brandy,  and  drank  it  off. 
"  Now,"  he  muttered,  "  one  mo- 
ment's firmness!  no  delay  1  Leave 
that  room,"  he  called  out  to  Noble, 
as  he  went  towards  the  bedroom — 
^*  there's  something  I  wish  to  pack 
up  myself." 

Noble  accordingly  came  out.  As 
he  passed  the  Colonel,  he  noticed  a 


wildness  in  his  expi*e8sion.  Before 
entering  the  bedroom  the  Colonel 
turned  and  said,  *^  Let  that  letter  be 
sent  to-day,"  pointing  to  the  one  he 
had  just  written,  ^^and  you  can  go 
down  stairs  for  the  present,"  he 
added. 

Noble's  suspicions  were  aroused. 
Having  got  as  far  as  the  door,  he  pre- 
tended to  shut  himself  out,  and  came 
softly  back.  Listening  for  a  moment, 
he  heard  Bagot  open  some  sort  of 
case  that  creaked.  Presently  he 
peeped  in — Bagot  was  in  the  very  act 
of  fumbling,  with  trembling  hands,  at 
the  lock  of  a  pistol.  He  was  just 
raising  it  towards  his  head  when 
Noble,  with  a  shout,  rushed  in  and 
caught  his  arm. 

"  Don't  ye,  sir,  don't  ye,  for  God's 
sake  I "  he  said,  as  Bagot  turned  his 
face  with  a  bewildered  stare  towards 
him.    "  Give  it  to  me,  sir." 

^*  Leave  me,  sir,"  said  Bagot,  still 
looking  wildly  at  him — '^  leave  me  to 
wipe  out  my  dishonour."  He  strug- 
gled for  a  moment  to  retain  the  pistol, 
but  Noble  wrested  it  from  him,  took 
off  the  cap,  and  returned  it  to  its 
case.  The  Colonel  sunk  down  moan- 
ing on  the  bed,  and  covered  his  face 
with  his  hands. 

Noble  hastily  fastened  the  portman- 
teau and  carpet-bag,  and  called  to 
Wilson  to  help  to  take  them  down  to 
the  cab  in  which  he  had  come,  and 
which  waited  at  the  door. 

"Now,  sir,"  he  whispered  to  Bagot, 
"  don't  take  on  so— we  shall  be  safe 
to-night.  You  won't  think  of  doing 
yourself  a  mischief,  sir,  will  you? 
don't  ye,  sir  1 " 

He  took  him  gently  by  the  arm. 
The  poor  Colonel,  with  his  nerves  all 
unstrung,  rose  mechanically,  and  stood 
like  a  child  while  Noble  put  on  his 
hat  and  wiped  his  face,  which  was 
moist  with  sweat  and  tears ;  then  he 
followed  him  down  stairs  unresist- 
ingly. Noble  whispered  to  Wilson 
at  the  door,  that  he  and  the  Colonel 
were  going  away  for  a  time,  and  that 
there  was  a  letter  on  the  table  to  be 
sent  that  night  to  the  pogt.  Then  he 
pat  the  Colonel  and  the  luggage  into 
the  cab,  mounted  himself  to  the  box, 
and  they  drove  off,  Harry  frequently 
taming  to  look  at  his  master  Uiroagn 
the  front  glass. 

Meantime  Seager  sat  bearing  the 
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close  of  the  defence.  The  jndge  sum- 
med up,  leaving  it  to  the  jory  to  saj 
whether  the  defendants  knew  of  the 
mare's  unfitness  to  perform  her  en- 
gagement at  the  time  they  persuaded 
the  plaintifif  to  pay  a  sum  in  compro- 
mise. The  jury,  after  a  short  delibe- 
ration, found  them  both  guilty  of  firaud 
and  conspiracy. 

There  was  some  technical  objection 
put  in  by  the  defendants' counsel;  but 
this  being  overruled,  the  judge  pro- 
ceeded to  pass  sentence.  He  was 
grieved  to  find  men  of  the  defendants* 
position  in  society  in  such  a  discredit- 
able situation.  No  one  who  had  heard 
the  evidence  could  doubt  they  had 
conspired  to  defraud  the  prosecutor  of 
his  money.  He  did  not  know  whether 
he  was  Justified  in  refraining  from  in- 
flicting the  highest  punishment  allot- 
ted to  their  offence,  but,  perhaps,  the 
ends  of  Justice  might  be  answered  by 
the  lesser  penaltv.  The  sentence 
was,  that  the  defendants  should  be 
imprisoned  for  two  years. 

Seagcr,  seeing  how  the  case  was 
latterly  going,  was  quite  prepared  for 
this.  Just  waiting  to  hear  the  close 
of  the  judge's  address,  he  got  out  of 
court  with  all  possible  speed. 

He  went  to  bis  lodgings,  changed 
his  dress,  and  hurried  to  Bagot's. 
Tlicre  he  met  Wilson  with  a  letter  in 
his  hand  which  he  was  about  to  take 
to  the  post.  Seager  glanced  at  the 
direction,  and  then  averting  his  eye, 
''  That'3  for  Lady  Lee,"  he  said— 
**  from  the  Colonel,  is  it  not?  "  Wil- 
son said  it  was. 

''Ah,"  said  Seager,  ''I  just  met 
him,  and  he  asked  me  to  call  for  it — 
he  wants  to  add  something  he  forgot, 
before  'tis  posted.    Give  it  me." 

Wilson,  supposing  it  was  all  right, 
gave  it  to  him.  Mr  Seager,  chuckUnif 
over  the  dexterity  with  which  he  had 
obtained  the  letter,  and  thus  more 
than  accomplished  the  design  of  his 
visit  to  Bagot's  lodgings,  which  was 


to  get  Lady  Lee's  address,  drove  off 
to  his  own  lodgings,  reassnmed  his 
disguise,  and  went  straight  to  the 
station. 

Entering  the  railway  office,  he 
shrunk  aside  into  a  comer  till  the  train 
should  be  ready  to  start— he  wished 
to  leave  as  few  traces  as  possible 
behmd  him.  He  was  quite  unencum- 
bered with  baggage,  having  taken  the 
precaution  to  send  that  on  to  Dover 
to  await  him  there  under  a  feigned 
name.  As  he  stood  aside  in  the  shade 
a  man  passed  and  looked  narrowly  at 
him.  Seager  thought  he  recognised 
his  face :  again  he  passed,  and  Seager 
this  time  knew  him  for  a  police  ser- 
geant  in  plain  dothes.  He  was  rather 
alarmed,  yet  he  was  a  little  reassured 
by  considering  that  his  disguise  was  a 
safe  one.  But  he  reflected  that  it 
might  have  caused  him  to  be  taken 
for  some  other  culprit,  and  it  would 
be  as  awkward  to  be  arrested  as 
the  wrong  man,  as  in  his  own  cha- 
racter. 

The  last  moment  before  the  starting 
of  the  train  was  at  hand,  and  Seager, 
as  the  police  sergeant  turned  upon  bis 
walk,  darted  stealthily  to  the  chedc- 
taker's  box  and  demanded  a  ticket, 
not  for  Frewenham,  but  for  the  station 
beyond  it— for  his  habitual  craft  did 
not  fail  him.  Having  secured  it,  be 
hastened  on  to  the  platform  and  took 
his  place. 

At  the  moment  he  took  his  ticket, 
the  sergeant,  missing  him,  turned  and 
saw  him.  Instantly  he  went  to  the 
box  and  asked  where  that  last  gentle- 
man took  his  ticket  for,  and,  on 
being  told,  took  one  for  the  same 
place.  The  bell  had  rung,  and  he 
hastened  out,  but  he  was  too  late. 
The  train  was  already  in  motion ;  the 
last  object  he  caught  sight  of  was 
SeAger's  head  thrust  out  of  one  of  the 
carnaffea ;  and  the  baffled  policeman 
turned  back  to  wait  fbr  the  next 
train. 


GBAfTER  XLTI. 


Fane  had  spent  some  time  In  dill- 
gent  pursuit  of  Onslow ;  at  first  with 
no  great  promise  of  success,  but  lat- 
terly with  some  certainty  of  being 
u  pon  h  is  track.  J  ust,  however,  as  hia 
hopes  of  securing  him  were  itrongest, 


he  had  received  a  letter  which  bad 
been  following  him  for  some  time  firom 
town  to  town,  summoning  him  to 
attend  the  sick-bed  of  hia  nnde,  who 
had  been  attacked  with  andden  and 
dangerosa  Ulneis. 
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Of  conrse  be  set  off  at  once,  as  in 
duty  bonnd ;  but  be  was  surprised 
and  asbamed,  knowing  tbe  obligations 
be  lay  under  to  "his  relative,  to  notice 
bow  little  anxiety  and  pain  tbe  news 
occasioned  him.  Fane  was  very 
honest  in  analysing  bis  own  emotions, 
and  on  the  present  occasion  laid 
more  blame  to  the  account  of  his  own 
nature,  which  he  accused  of  unsym- 
pathising  callousness,  than  it  by  any 
means  desei*ved.  He  would  have 
done  as  much  to  serve  a  friend,  and 
was  capable  of  as  warm  attachment, 
as  most  people,  but  bis  feelings  re- 
quired a  congenial  nature  to  call  them 
forth.  He  was  not  one  of  those  who 
wear  their  hearts  on  their  sleeve  for 
any  daw  to  peck  at,  and  bad  none  of 
that  incontinence  of  affability  which 
insures  a  man  so  many  acquaintances 
and  so  few  friends.  Had  he  been 
Lear's  eldest  son,  he  would,  to  a  cer- 
tainty, have  been  disinherited,  along 
with  Cordelia,  in  favour  of  those  gay 
deceivers,  Goneril  and  Regan. 

Now,  Mr  Levitt  his  uncle,  though 
naturally  amiable,  was  an  undemon- 
strative character,  full  of  good  im- 
pulses which  terribly  embarrassed 
bim.  He  would  read  a  poem  or 
romance  with  the  keenest  enjoyment, 
yet  with  affected  contempt,  turning 
ap  bis  nose  and  screwing  down  the 
corners  of  bis  mouth,  while  his  eyes 
were  watering  and  bis  heart  beating. 
He  would  offer  two  fingers  to  a  part- 
ing friend,  nod  good  -  by  to  him 
slightly,  and  turn  away,  feeling  as  if  a 
shadow  bad  come  upon  his  world. 
He  bad  been  used  to  write  to  bis 
nephews  in  the  spirit  of  a  Roman  or 
Spartan  uncle,  giving  them  stern  ad- 
vice, and  sending  them  the  most 
liberal  remittances,  in  the  most  un- 
gracious manner — throwing  checks  at 
their  heads,  as  it  were — while  all  tbe 
time  be  was  yearning  for  their  pre- 
sence. In  fact,  he  was  so  ashamed  of 
bis  best  points,  and  so  anxious  to 
conceal  them,  that  tbe  rigid  mask 
wherewith  he  hid  bis  virtues  had 
become  habitual,  and  he  was  a  very 
sheep  in  wolf^s  clothing. 

Those,  however,  who  had  known 
him  long,  rated  him  at  his  true  value. 
Fane  found  the  household  in  great 
g  Miss  Betsey,  an  ancient  house- 
&  r,  distinguished  prmcipally  by 
Slrv  ty  to  the  family  interests, 


a  passion  for  gin- and- water,  and  a 
most  extraordinary  cap,  wrung  her 
hands  with  great  decorum ;  and  Mr 
Payne  the  banker,  Orelia's  father,  at 
the  first  news  of  his  old  friend's  ill- 
ness, had  left  a  great  money  transac- 
tion unfinished  to  rush  to  his  bedside, 
where  Fane  found  him  on  his  arrival. 
Indeed,  it  was  from  him  he  had  re- 
ceived intelligence  of  his  nucleus 
illness. 

Mr  Payne's  temperament  had  suf- 
fered foul  wrong  when  they  made  bim 
a  banker.  He  bad  naturally  an  in- 
tense dislike  to  matters  of  calculation, 
bis  bent  being  towards  belles  lettres, 
foreign  travel,  and  the  like  pleasant 
paths.  Somehow  or  other  he  had  got 
rich,  and  fiourished  in  spite  of  his  want 
of  talent  for  money-making.  His 
worldly  pui'suits,  perhaps,  made  his 
tastes  keener,  for  he  fell  upon  all  man- 
ner of  light  reading  with  wonderful 
zest  after  a  busy  day  at  the  bank.  As 
for  bis  taste  for  travelling,  it  was 
whispered  among  his  acquaintances 
that  its  development  was  not  so  much 
owing  to  an  erratic  and  inquiring 
spirit,  as  to  the  fact  that  in  the 
second  Mrs  Payne  he  bad  caught  a 
Tartar,  and  availed  himself  of  any 
plausible  excuse  to  escape  from  ber 
domestic  tyranny.  Orclia,  coming 
home  from  school  one  vacation,  and 
finding  her  stepmother  in  full  exer- 
cise of  authority,  not  only,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  rebelled  herself,  but  tried  to 
stii*  up  her  father  to  join  in  the  mutiny. 
Finding  him  averse  to  open  war,  she 
proclaimed  her  intention  forthwith  of 
quitting  tbe  paternal  mansion,  and 
living  in  the  house  which  bad  become 
hers  by  the  death  of  her  godmother^ 
as  before  related;  and  Mr  Payne, 
coming  down  on  Saturdays  after  the 
bank  was  closed,  would  spend  one- 
half  of  bis  weekly  visit  in  lamenting 
the  ill-temper  of  his  spouse,  and  the 
other  in  bis  favourite  studies. 

Fane  found  his  uncle  slowly  re- 
covering from  the  effects  of  the  attack 
which  bad  prostrated  him,  and  by  no 
means  secure  from  a  relapse.  Mr 
Levitt  caught  the  sound  of  bis  step  on 
the  stair,  and  recognised  it ;  and  Mr 
Payne,  seated  by  tbe  bedside,  saw 
the  invalid  glance  eagerly  at  the  door. 
Nevertheless,  he  received  his  nephew 
almost  coldly,  though  the  latter  testi- 
fied warm  interest  in  his  state. 
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'^You've  been  some  time  finding 
me  out,  Durham,"  said  his  uncle, 
after  shortly  answering  his  inquiries. 
*'rm  afraid  you've  been  summoned 
to  this  uninteresting  scene  from  some 
more  agreeable  pursuit.'* 

*^  It  was  an  important  one,  at  any 
rate,  sir,"  returned  Fane ;  '*  yet  even 
that  did  not  prevent  me  hastening 
hither  the  moment  Mr  Payne's  letter 
reached  mo.    I  only  got  it  this  mom- 

iDg." 

"An  important  one,  hey,  Durham  I " 
said  Mr  Levitt,  with  the  cynical  air 
'  under  which  he  was  accustomed  to 
veil  his  interest  in  his  nephew's  pro- 
ceedings. "  We  may  judge  of  its  im- 
portance, Payne,  by  his  hurrying 
away  from  it  to  look  after  the  ail- 
ments of  a  stupid  old  fellow  like  me. 
Some  nonsense,  I'll  be  bound." 

Mr  Payne,  a  bald  benevolent  man 
of  fifty,  in  spectacles,  came  round  the 
bed  to  shake  Fane's  hand. 

"  Without  the  pleasure  of  knowing 
the  Captain,  I'll  answer  for  his  hold- 
ing you  in  due  consideration,"  said 
Mr  Payne.  "  And  your  uncle  knows 
that,  too ;  he's  only  joking,"  he  said 
to  Fane. 

"  Well,  but  the  important  business, 
Durham?  "  said  the  invalid,  as  Fane 
seated  himself  beside  his  pillow. 

Fane,  remembering  that  his  cousin's 
was  a  prohibited  name,  and  fearing 
the  effect  it  might  produce,  attempted 
to  langh  off  the  inquiry. 

"  Love  I "  said  Mr  Levitt,  with  an- 
other cynical  glance  at  ^Ir  Payne, 
who  bad  resumed  his  station  at  the 
other  side  of  the  bed.  "  A  charmer 
for  fifty  pounds ;  why,  I  grow  quite 
carious — don't  you,  Payne  ?  It's  ex- 
actly what  you  suggested  as  the  cause 
of  his  delay.  Come,  let's  hear  about 
her — begin  with  the  eyes— that's  the 
rule,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"Wrong,  sir,  quite  wrong,"  said 
Fane,  with  another  disclaiming  laugh. 

"  Poor,  bashful  fellow ! "  persisted 
his  uncle.  "But  we  won't  spare  his 
blushes,  Payne.  And  how  far  did 
you  pursue  the  nymph,  Durham? — 
and  why  did  she  fly  you  ?  Is  she  at 
length  propitious?  I  hope  so! — you 
know  my  wishes." 

"  There's  no  lady  in  the  case,  sir, 
I  assure  you,"  said  Fane  earnestly. 

**  Ah  I  it's  always  the  way  with 
your  sensitive  lovers,"  pursued  his 


questioner,  addressing  Mr  Payne. 
"  They're  as  shy  of  the  subject  which 
occupies  their  thoughts  as  If  they 
didn't  like  it.  Come,  if  you're  afraid 
to  speak  out  before  my  friend  Payne 
(thouj^h  I'm  sure  you  needn't  be — 
he's  discretion  itselOt  he'll  go  away, 
I  daresay.  What  is  she  like?  and 
when  is  it  to  be  ?  " 

"  When  is  what  to  be,  sir?  "  asked 
Fane,  trying  to  humour  the  old  gentle- 
man, but  getting  impatient,  never- 
theless. 

"  Why,  the  wedding,  of  course. 
Seriously,  Durham,  I'm  all  impa- 
tience. Your  last  letter  seemed  to 
point  at  something  of  the  kind ;  and 
it  was  written  long  enough  ago  to 
have  settled  half-a-dozen  love  affairs 
since.  I*m  more  earnest  than  ever 
on  the  subject,  now  that  my  admoni- 
tions seem  likely  to  be  cut  short ;  and 
this  matrimony  question  may  affect 
the  dispositions  of  my  will,  Durham." 

"  Consider  it  settled,  then,  I  beg, 
sir,"  said  Fane  seriously.  "I  shall 
never  marry." 

"  I  shall  be  sorry  to  find  you  serious, 
Durham.  A  bachelor's  life  is  but  a 
dreary  one.  Just  look  at  the  differ- 
ence  between  me  and  my  friend 
Payne — he  is  rosy  and  happy,  and,  if 
he  were  lying  here,  he  would  have 
quite  a  family  meeting  assembled 
round  him— while  I  should  be  alone, 
but  for  a  nephew  who  has  no  great 
reason  to  care  about  me,  aud  a  friend 
whose  good-nature  brings  him  to  see 
what  may,  perhaps,  be  the  last  of  an 
old  acquaintance.  My  opinions  on 
the  subject  I've  so  often  spoken  to 
you  of,  haven't  changed,  you  see,'in 
the  least— and  perhaps  I  shall  act 
upon  them." 

"  As  you  please,  sir,'*  said  Fane. 
"  I  speak  my  deliberate  thought  when 
I  say  I  don't  intend  to  marry." 

Here  Miss  Betsey  tapt  at  the  door, 
to  say  that  Mr  Durham's  supper  was 
ready. 

"  Go  down  with  him,  Payne,"  said 
Mr  Levitt.  "  I'll  go  on  with  this 
story  here — a  silly  thing;  but  sick 
people  mustn't  be  too  critical." 

"  An  excellent  novel! "  exclaimed 
Mr  Payne—"  full  of  feeling." 

"Ay,  ay,"  well  enough  for  that 
kind  of  trumpery,"  said  the  invalid, 
who  was  secretly  burning  to  know 
how  the  hero  and  heroine  were  to  be 
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brought  together  through  snch  a  sea 
of  difficulties ;  and  his  friend  and  his 
nephew,  after  making  a  few  arrange- 
ments for  his  comfort,  went  down 
stairs  together. 

Fane  dismissed  the  servant  who 
waited  at  table.  He  wished  to  open 
what  he  intended  to  be,  and  what 
proved,  a  very  interesting  conversa- 
tion. 

**  You're  a  very  old  friend  of  my 
nncle^s,  Mr  Payne,"  he  said.  "  IVe 
so  often  heard  him  speak  of  yon,  that 
I  seem  almost  familiar  with  you, 
though  this  is  our  first  meeting." 

**A  school  friendship,"  said  Mr 
Payne ;  ^*  and  it  has  continued  un- 
broken ever  since." 

"  I  will  tell  you,"  said  Fane,  '*  what 
the  pursuit  was  I  was  really  engaged 
in,  and  you  will  perceive  I  could  not 
mention  it  to  my  uncle.  The  fact  is, 
I  believe  I  was  on  the  point  of  dis- 
covering my  cousin  Langley." 

Mr  Payne  dropt  his  knife  and  fork, 
and  leant  back  in  his  chair.  **  Yon 
don't  say  so  I "  cried  he.  "  Poor  Lang- 
ley — poor,  poor  Langley  1 " 

Fane  told  the  grounds  he  had  for 
suspecting  Langley  and  the  ex- dra- 
goon Onslow  to  be  one  and  the  same 
person. 

"  Following  some  faint  traces," 
said  Fane,  **  I  reached  a  town  where, 
exposed  for  sale  in  a  shop  window,  I 
saw  some  drawings  which  I  recog- 
nised for  his.  You  know  his  gift  that 
way." 

**  Ay,  a  first-rate  draughtsman, 
poor  fellow,"  said  Mr  Payne. 

^*  He  had  sold  these  for  a  trifle  far 
below  their  value,  and,  as  I  found, 
had  left  the  town  only  the  day  before. 
I  therefore  felt  secure  of  him  when 
your  letter  diverted  me  from  the  pur- 
suit." 

"  Poor  Langley ! "  repeated  the 
sympathetic  Mr  Payne.  ^^Such  a 
clever  fellow !  Draw,  sir  1  he  had  the 
making  of  half-a-dozen  academicians 
in  him — and  ridel — but  yonVe  seen 
him  ride,  of  course.  And  such  an 
actor ! — nothing  like  him  off  the  Lon- 
don boards,  and  not  many  on  them 
equal  to  him,  in  my  opinion.  And  to 
end  that  way,  I  don't  know  if  I  should 
like  to  see  him  again." 

"  Yon  can  perhaps  enlighten  me  on 
a  point  IVe  long  been  curious  about," 
said  Fane.    *'  I  mean  the  real  canse  of 


my  uncle's  displeasure  towards  him — 
the  extravagance  attributed  to  Lang- 
ley doesn't  sufficiently  account  for  it."^ 

*'  No,"  said  Mr  Payne^  "your  uncle 
would  have  forgiven  that  readily 
enough.  He  pretended,  as  his  way 
is,  to  be  angrier  at  it  than  he  was. 
But  the  real  cause  of  estrangement 
was  more  serious. 

^^Your  uncle  finding,  by  his  frequent 
applications  for  money,  that  acconnta 
which  had  reached  him  of  Langley 's 
gambling  were  but  too  true,  at  length 
replied  to  a  request  for  a  hundred 
pounds  by  enclosing  a  check  to  that 
amount,  at  the  same  time  saying  it 
was  the  last  he  must  expect,  and  ex- 
pressing his  displeasure  very  harshly. 
The  check  was  brought  to  our  bank 
the  next  day,  and  it  was  not  till  after 
it  had  been  cashed  that  it  was  sus- 
pected that  the  original  amount,  both 
in  words  and  figures,  had  been  dtered. 
Four  hundred  pounds  it  now  stood^ 
and  that  sum  had  been  paid  on  it. 
The  1  had  easily  been  made  into  a 
4,  and  the  words  altered  to  corres- 
pond— neatly  enough,  but  not  so  like 
your  nude's  as  to  pass  with  a  close 
scrutiny.  While  we  were  examining 
it,  your  uncle  came  in,  his  anxiety  on 
Langley's  account  having  brought  him 
to  town.  He  took  the  check,  looked 
at  it,  and  then  drew  me  aside.  *  Tis 
forged,'  said  he;  ^mine  was  for  a 
hundred:  but  not  a  word  of  this, 
Payne — let  it  pass  as  regular — tell 
the  clerks  'tis  all  right.'  This  was  a 
terrible  blow  to  him.  From  that  day 
to  this  we  have  heard  nothing  of 
Langley,  nor  does  your  uncle  ever 
mention  his  name ;  and  no  one  but  an 
intimate  friend  like  me  would  guess 
how  much  he  felt  the  dishonour." 

'*But  Langley  must  have  known 
'twould  be  dScovered  immediately," 
said  Fane,  who  listened  with  deep 
attention. 

"  Ay — but  meantime  his  end  was 
answered.  The  money  was  paid, 
and  he  doubtless  calculated  that  yonr 
nncle  would  rather  lose  the  sum  than 
suffer  the  disgrace  of  exposure— and 
he  was  right." 

"  I  can't  believe  him  gnilty,"  said 
Fane. 

•*  He  must  have  been  severely 
tempted,  poor  boy,"  said  Mr  Payne — 
'^ always  so  open  and  upright;  but 
there  can,  I'm  afraid,  be  no  doubt  of 
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his  gaiit.  Consider,  he  has  never 
showed  his  face  since/' 

Fane  thought  for  a  minnte  or  two. 
"  No,"  he  said — "  no,  not  gniltj,  I 
hope  and  believe.  No  guilty  man 
could  have  borne  himself  as  he  has 
done  since.  But  there  is  now  more 
reason  than  ever  for  resuming  my 
search  for  him.  Yes,  yes — I  must 
see  and  question  him  myself.** 

'*  Where  do  yon  believe  him  to 
be  ?  "  asked  Mr  Payne. 

*^  I  traced  him  to  Frewenham,  in 
" shire,"  answered  Fane. 

**  Frewenham  !  God  bless  me  1 
Why,  my  daughter's  place.  Larches, 
is  close  to  that.  I'm  going  down 
there  in  a  day  or  two  to  see  Orelia." 

"  Orelia ! "  exclaimed  Fane;  "  then 
Miss  Payne  is  your  daughter." 

"  Oh,  yon  have  met,  then,  per- 
haps?" said  Mr  Payne,  with  inte- 
rest ;  "  where  and  when  ?  " 

**  At  the  Heronry,"  said  Fane. 
^*My  troop  is  at  Doddington,  the 
town  nearest  to  where  Miss  Payne 
was  staying." 

**  Oh,  ho  1  this  is  fortunate,"  said 
Mr  Payne.  '*  As  soon  as  your  uncle 
gets  better,  we  will  go  down  together 
to  Frewenham.  My  friend  Levitt," 
he  resumed  presently,  **  is,  I  see, 
much  disappointed  to  find  his  sur- 
mises as  to  your  matrimonial  pro- 
spects incorrect.  He  had  set  his 
heart  on  their  fulfilment;  and  some 
expressions  of  admiration  for  some 
Jady,  in  a  late  letter  of  yours,  pre- 
pared him  to  expect  something  of  the 
kind." 

Fane  coloured  deeply.  He  remem- 
bered, indeed,  that,  writing  to  his 
uncle  one  evening,  after  a  delightful 
afternoon  passed  with  Lady  Lee,  he 
had  suffered  his  admiration  to  over- 
How  in  expressions  which,  though 
they  seemed  to  him  slight  compared 
with  the  merits  of  the  subject,  were 
yet,  perhaps,  sufficiently  warm  to 
warrant  his  uncle's  inferences.  It 
was  some  comfort  to  remember  that 
he  had  not  mentioned  her  name  in 
this  premature  effusion. 

^^  My  uncle  seems  to  have  quite  a 
monomania  on  the  subject  of  my  be- 
coming a  Benedict,"  he  said  present- 
ly, by  way  of  breaking  an  awkward 
silence.  *^  His  doctrine  would  have 
seemed  more  consistent  had  he  incul- 
cated it  by  example  as  well  as  by 


precept.  One  doesn't  often  see  a 
more  determined  bachelor." 

"  A  love  affair  was  the  turning- 
point  of  your  uncle's  life,"  said  Mr 
Payne.  ^*  He  knows  and  feels  that 
a  different,  and  how  much  happier 
man  he  might  have  been,  but  for  an 
early  disappointment,  and  that  makes 
him  so  desirous  to  see  you  comfort- 
ably established." 

"  Now,  do  you  know,"  said  Fane, 
"  I  can't,  by  any  effort  of  imagina- 
tion, fancy  my  uncle  in  love.  His 
proposals,  if  he  ever  reached  that 
point,  must  have  been  conveyed  in 
an  epigram." 

*^  Your  uncle  is  a  good  deal  changed, 
in  every  respect,  within  the  last  few 
years,  especially  since  that  sad  busi- 
ness of  poor  Langley,"  said  Mr  Payne; 
**  but  I  scarcely  recognise  in  him  now 
my  old  (or  rather,  I  should  say,  my 
young)  friend  Levitt.  However,  yon 
may  take  my  word  for  it.  Captain 
Durham,  that  your  uncle  knew  what 
it  was,  some  five-and-twenty  years 
ago,  to  be  desperately  in  love.  He 
seemed,  too,  to  be  progressing  fa- 
vourably with  the  object  of  his  affec- 
tions, till  a  gay  young  captain  in  the 
Guards  turned  her  head  with  his 
attentions — Captain,  afterwards  Col- 
onel  I<ee  " 

"  What  1  Bagot  I "  said  Fane. 

**Ah,  you  know  him,  then,"  said 
Mr  Payne ;  ^*  then  you  also  know  it 
was  no  great  alleviation  to  your 
uncle's  disappointment  to  find  a  man 
like  Colonel  Lee  preferred  to  him. 
Lee,  it  seems,  had  no  serious  inten- 
tions, and  jilted  her— and  your  uncle 
disdained  to  renew  his  suit." 

This  account  seemed  to  Fane  to 
throw  a  good  deal  of  light  upon  parts 
of  his  uncle's  character  which  he  had 
hitherto  been  unable  to  fathom. 

"  Yes,"  resumed  Mr  Payne,  **  yes ; 
your  uncle  is  a  great  advocate  for 
marriage,  and  certainly  'tis  all  very 
well  in  its  way,  though,  perhaps,"  he 
added  dubiously,  in  an  under  tone,  to 
himself — ^*  perhaps  it  may  be  done 
once  too  often." 

Here  Mr  Payne  left  Durham  while 
he  went  np-stairs  to  visit  his  sick 
friend,  and  presently  returned  to  say 
he  had  found  him  asleep,  and  thought 
he  had  better  not  be  disturbed  again. 
Shortly  afterwards,  finding  Dorham 
more  disposed  to  mminate  over  what 
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he  had  heard  than  to  converse,  he 
bid  him  good  night,  and  went  to 
bed. 

Fane*s  meditations  were  interrupt- 
ed by  Miss  Betsey,  who  came  in,  not 
altogether  free  from  an  odour  of  gin- 
and- water,  to  express  her  gratifica- 
tion at  seeing  him  well.  Miss  Betsey 
was  a  thin  old  lady,  with  an  unsteady 
eye,  and  a  nose  streaked  with  little 
veins,  like  a  schoolboy's  marble.  She 
wore  on  her  head  the  most  wonderful 
structure,  in  the  shape  of  a  cap,  ever 
seen.  It  was  a  kind  of  tower  of  mus- 
lin, consisting  of  several  stories  orna- 
mented with  ribbons,  and  was  fasten- 
ed under  her  chin  with  a  broad  band 
like  a  helmet.  Pier  aged  arms  pro- 
truded through  her  sleeves,  which 
were  tight  as  far  as  the  elbow,  and 
sloped  out  wider  till  they  terminated 
half-way  to  her  wrist,  where  a  pair  of 
black  mittens  commenced. 

**  Your  dear  uncle's  been  bad,  in- 
deed,'' said  Miss  Betsey,  taking  a 
pinch  of  snuff.  **  I  a'most  thought 
we  should  have  lost  him,  Mr  Durham  ; 
but  he's  better  now,  poor  dear.  But 
there's  no  knowing  what  might  hap- 
pen yet,"  said  Miss  Betsey,  shaking 
her  head ;  *^  and  I've  had  a  thought 
concerning  you,  and  him,  and  another, 
Mr  Durham."  Here  Miss  Betsey 
closed  her  snufF  -  box  —  which  was 
round,  black,  and  shining,  and  held 
about  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  princes' 
mixture — and,  putting  it  in  her  ample 
pocket,  laid  the  hand  not  occupied 
with  snuff  on  Fane's  shoulder  with 
amiable  frankness,  which  gin-and- 
water  generates  in  old  ladies.  "  Mr 
Durham,  your  dear  uncle's  never  for- 
got your  cousin.  Master  Langley — 
and  'twould  be  a  grievious  thing  if  he 
was  to  leave  us"  (a  mild  form  of 
hinting  at  Mr  Levitt's  decease)  "with- 
out forgiving  him.  Couldn't  you  put 
in  a  word,  Mr  Durham,  for  your  dear 
cousin?" 

"The  very  thing  I  intend.  Miss 
•  Betsey,"  returned  Fane,  "  as  soon  as 
it  can  be  done  effectually." 

"  Ah,  Mr  Durham,"  the  old  lady 
went  on,  waxing  more  confidential, 
"  your  dear  uncle's  fond  of  yon,  and 
well  he  may  be,  but  you're  not  to  him 
what  Master  Langley  was ;  —  no," 
repeated  the  old  lady,  shaking  her 
forefinger,  and  looking  sideways  at 
hiro,  "  not  what  Master  Langley  was; 


and  your  dear  ancle's  never  been  like 
the  same  man  since  that  poor  dear 
boy  left  us." 

"  You  seem  to  be  quite  as  fond  of 
him  as  my  uncle  ever  could  have  been, 
Miss  Betsey,"  Fane  remarked. 

"  Fond ! "  said  Miss  Betsey,  "  who 
wasn't  ?  He  had  that  coaxing  way 
with  him  that  he  could " — she  com- 
pleted the  sentence  by  flourishing  her 
forefinger  in  the  air,  as  if  turning  an 
imaginary  person  round  it.  "  Every- 
body was  fond  of  him ; — the  maids 
(the  pretty  ones  in  particular)  was 
a'most  too  fond  of  him — so  much  so, 
that  it  rather  interfered  with  their 
work." 

Fane's  smile  at  this  proof  of  his 
cousin's  irresistibility  called  forth  a 
playful  tap  on  the  shoulder  from  the 
old  virgin,  who  presently  afterwards 
dived  down  into  her  pocket  for  her 
snufi-box,  and,  screwing  off  the  lid, 
which  creaked  like  the  axle  of  a  stage 
waggon,  stimulated  her  reminiscences 
with  a  pinch. 

"  Well-a-day  1  your  uncle's  never 
been  the  same  man  since.  You  don't 
know,  perhaps"  (whispering  in  a  tone 
that  fanned  Fane's  cheek  with  a  ze- 
phyr combined  of  gin-and- water  and 
princes'  mixture),  "  that  he  keeps 
Master  Langley's  room  locked  up  the 
same  as  the  poor  boy  last  left  it,  do 
you  ?  There  now,  I  said  so,"  giving 
him  a  gentle  slap  on  the  back,  and 
retreating  a  pace,  as  he  answered  in 
the  negative ;  "for  all  you  lived  here 
weeks  together,  on  and  off,  you  never 
knew  that.  Come  with  me,"  added 
the  old  lady ;  **  I've  got  the  key,  and 
we'll  go  in  there  together." 

Fane  willingly  followed  her,  taking 
deep  interest  iu  all  fragments  of  his 
cousin's  history.  Arriving  at  the  door 
of  a  room  looking  out  on  the  lawn, 
Miss  Betsey  stopped,  and,  after  some 
protracted  fumbling  at  the  keyhole, 
opened  it.  "  Once  or  twice,  when  he 
thought  nobody  was  watching  him, 
I've  seen  your  uncle  coming  out  of 
this  door  with  tears  in  his  blessed 
eyes,"  said  she,  as  she  entered,  pre- 
ceding him  with  the  candle. 

The  rooms  were,  as  Miss  Betsey 
had  said,  just  as  their  former  occupant 
had  left  them.  The  pieces  of  a  fish- 
ing-rod, with  their  bag  lying  beside 
them,  were  scattered  on  the  table, 
together  with  hackles,  coloured  worst- 
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eds,  peacocks*  herls,  and  other  mate- 
riids  for  fly-making.  An  open  book 
was  on  tho  >yindow-seat,  and  an  un- 
finished sketch  in  oils  stood  on  an 
easel. 

"  There,"  said  Miss  Betsey,  hold- 
ing the  candle  up  to  a  painting  over 
the  mantelpiece,  *'  there  yon  see  the 
dear  fellow  taking  a  lep  that  none  of 
the  others  would  face.  Your  unde 
was  so  proud  of  that  deed  that  he  got 
it  painted,  as  you  see — and  a  pretty 

Senny  it  cost  him.  There  were  other 
kenesses  of  him  here,  but  your  uncle 
gut  *em  all  away  before  you  came 
■om  Indy." 

Fane  approached  to  look  at  the 
picture,  which  set  at  rest  any  uncer- 
tainty that  might  remain  as  to  his 
cousin's  identity  with  the  rough-riding 
corporal.  There  was  the  same  hand- 
some face,  only  younger,  and  without 
the  mustache.  The  same  gay  air  and 
easy  seat  that  distinguished  the  dra- 
goon Onslow  on  horseback  appeared 
in  the  sportsman  there  represented, 
who  rode  a  gallant  bay  at  a  formidable 
brook,  with  a  rail  on  the  farther  side. 
The  work  was  highly  artistic,  being 
the  production  of  a  famous  animal- 
painter. 

At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings 
Miss  Betsey^s  feelings  seemed  to  over- 
power her.  She  wept  copiously,  and 
even  hiccupped  with  emotion ;  and, 
setting  the  caudle  on  the  table,  ab- 
ruptly retired. 

Fane  lingered  round  the  room,  look- 
ing at  tho  backs  of  the  books,  and 
turning  over  portfolios  of  drawings, 
which  would,  of  themselves,  have 
identified  the  hand  that  produced 
them  with  Onslow^s,  as  exhibited  in 
the  sketch-book  of  Orelia.  Among 
these  was  a  coloured  drawing  of  his 
uncle— a  good  likeness — and  another 
of  the  artist  himself.  Fane,  looking  at 
the  bold  frank  lineaments,  internally 
pronounced  it  impossible  that  their 
possessor  could  have  been  gnilty  of 
the  mean  and  criminal  action  imputed 
to  him.  He  pictured  to  himself,  and 
contrasted  his  cousin*s  condition  be- 
fore ho  lost  his  uncle'a  favour,  with 
his  life  as  a  soldier,  and  decided  it  to 
be  contrary  to  experience  that  any 
ono  could,  under  such  a  startling 
chiinge  of  circumstances,  have  be- 


haved so  well,  had  he  been  conscious 
of  guilt. 

After  some  time  spent  in  these  and 
similar  meditations,  suggested  by  the 
objects  around  him,  he  went  out  and 
locked  the  door.  Passing  the  house- 
keeper's room,  he  went  in  to  leave  the 
key.  Miss  Betsey  appeared  to  have 
been  soothing  her  emotions  with  more 
gin- and- water,  for  she  sat  still  in  her 
elbow-chair,  with  her  wonderful  stmc- 
tnre  of  cap  fallen  over  one  eye,  in  a 
manner  that  rather  impaired  her  dig- 
nity, while  she  winked  the  remaining 
one  at  him  with  a  somewhat  imbecile 
smile. 

**  Come,  Miss  Betsey,"  said  Fane, 
'*  let  me  see  yon  to  bed.** 

Miss  Betsey  rose,  and,  taking  his 
offered  arm,  they  proceeded  slowly 
along  the  passage  together.  '*  By 
Jove,**  thought  Fane,  '^  if  those  young- 
sters,  Bruce  and  Oates,  could  see  me 
now,  what  a  story  thev'd  make  of  it  I*' 

*^  You  must  make  haste  and  get  m 
wife,  Mr  Dnrham,**  said  Miss  Betseyy 
whose  thoughts  seemed  to  be  taking 
a  tender  hue — *^  though,  to  be  sure, 
yon*Te  not  such  a  one  for  the  ladies 
as  Mr  Langley  was  ** — and  here  the 
old  lady  commenced  the  relation  of 
an  anecdote,  in  which  a  certain  honse- 
maid,  whom  she  stigmatised  as  a 
hussy,  bore  a  prominent  part,  but 
which  we  will  not  rescue  from  the 
obscurity  lA  which  her  somewhat  in- 
distinct utterance  veiled  it. 

Fane  opened  the  old  lady's  bedroom 
door,  and,  putting  the  caudle  on  the 
table,  left  her,  not  without  a  misgiv- 
ing that  she  might  possibly  set  fire 
to  her  cap,  and  consequently  to  the 
ceilkig.  This  fear  impressed  him  so 
much  that  he  went  back  and  removed 
it  from  her  head,  and  with  it  a  row 
of  magnificent  brown  carls,  which 
formed  its  bada,  and,  depositing  the 
edifice,  not  without  wonder,  on  the 
drawers,  he  wished  her  good  nlffht, 
and  retreated ;  bnt,  hearing  her  door 
d))ea  when  he  had  got  half-way  along 
the  passage,  he  looked  back,  and  saw 
Miss  Betsey's  head,  deprived  of  the 
meretridoos  advantages  of  hair,  gause, 
and  ribbon,  protmded  shiningly  into 
the  iMissage,  as  she  smiled,  with  the 
utmost  blandness^  a  supplementary 
good-night. 
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CORAL  RINGS. 


MoNTGOBfERY^s  weil-known  lines 
in  praise  of  the  coral  polyps  have 
given  these  animals  a  tolerable  share 
of  poetical  celebrity.  Mr  Darwin's 
higenious  researches  have  invested 
tiiem  with  a  degree  of  importance 
which  elevates  them  to  the  rank  of  a 
great  geological  power.  These  mi- 
nute creatures  are  now  entitled  to  a 
larger  share  of  consideration  than  the 
greatest  and  most  skilful  of  quadm- 
peds  can  claim.  All  the  elephants 
and  lions  which  have  been  quartered 
in  this  world  since  its  creation — all 
the  whales  and  sharks  which  have 
prowled  about  in  its  waters — ^have 
done  much  less  to  affect  its  physical 
features,  and  have  left  far  slighter 
evidences  of  their  existence,  than  the 
zoophytes  by  whose  labours  the  coral 
formations  have  been  reared.  For  the 
most  colossal  specimens  of  industry 
we  are  indebted  to  one  of  the  least 
promising  of  animated  things.  Com- 
paring their  humble  organisation  with 
that  of  other  tribes,  we  feel  pretty 
much  the  same  sort  of  surprise  as  a 
man  might  express  were  he  told  that 
the  pyramids  and  temples  of  antiquity 
had  not  been  constructed  by  Egyp- 
tians or  Komans,  but  by  a  race  like 
the  Earthmen  of  Africa,  or  by  a  set  of 
pigmies  like  the  Aztecs  now  exhibit- 
ing in  London. 

Though  the  works  now  before  us 
have  been  long  in  the  hands  of  the 
public,  the  substance  of  their  contents 
is  far  from  being  generally  known. 
Yet  the  beauty  of  the  results  at  which 
their  authors  have  arrived,  and  the 
interest  with  which  they  have  invested 
the  coral  reefs,  may  well  recommend 
these  volumes  to  universal  perusal. 
While  Dana,  more  than  ail  his  pre- 
decessors, has  illustrated  the  natural 
history  of  the  little  gelatinous  crea- 
tures by  which  the  coral  is  secreted, 
Darwin  has  described  the  growth  and 
consolidation  of  their  labours  into 
lofty  and  extended  reefs,  and  con- 
nected these  with  the  broadest  and 
most  striking  phenomena  of  physical 
geology.    The  toiling  of  the  minute 


zoophytes  in  the  production  of  vast 
masses  of  coral  rock  which  wall  it>an4 
whole  islands,  and  stretch  their  mural 
barriers  across  deep  and  stormy  seaSy 
he  has  shown  to  be  successful  only 
through  the  conjoined  operation  of 
those  wonderful  physical  forces  which 
are  now  lifting  and  now  lowering  large 
areas  of  the  earth's  surface. 

Mr  Darwin's  views  not  only  exhibit 
a  charming  sample  of  scientific  induc- 
tion, but  carry  with  them  such  an  air 
of  probability,  that  the  most  cautious 
investigators  may  subscribe  to  them 
without  any  particular  demur.  Being 
the  result  of  very  extensive  inquiries^ 
and  confirmed  by  collating  the  pecu- 
liarities of  many  reefs,  they  are 
grounded  upon  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  data  to  entitle  them  to  reasonable 
confidence.  We  propose,  in  the  pre- 
sent article,  to  indicate  some  of  the 
principle  steps  in  the  theory  which 
this  gentleman  has  propounded ;  and 
that  the  reader  may  examine  them 
consecutively,  we  shall  imagine  an  in- 
telligent voyager  visiting  the  Pacific 
for  the  first  occasion  in  his  life.  As 
he  sails  across  that  noble  sheet  of 
water,  observing  with  a  philosophic 
eye  every  object  which  presents  itself 
to  his  view,  he  suddenly  perceives  in 
the  midst  of  the  sea  a  long  low  range 
of  rock  against  which  the  surf  is  break- 
ing with  a  tremendous  roar.  He  is 
told  that  this  is  a  coral  reef ;  and  hav- 
ing read  a  little  respecting  these  cu- 
rious productions,  he  resolves  to  in- 
vestigate them  carefully,  in  order  to 
fathom,  as  far  as  possible,  the  mystery 
of  their  origin.  As  he  approaches,  the 
spectacle  grows  more  interesting  at 
every  step.  Trees  seem  to  start  up 
from  the  bosom  of  the  ocean,  and  to 
flourish  on  a  beach  which  is  strewed 
with  glistening  sand,  and  washed  by 
the  spray  of  enormous  billows.  When 
sufficiently  near  to  survey  the  pheno- 
menon as  a  whole,  he  perceives  that 
he  has  before  him  an  extensive  nng 
of  stone,  set  in  an  expanse  of  waters, 
and  exhibiting  the  singular  form  of  an 
annular  island.     Launching  a  boat. 
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and  following  the  cnnre  of  the  shore 
for  some  distance,  he  finds  at  length 
an  opening  through  which  he  pene- 
trates into  the  interior  of  the  ring. 
Once  entered,  he  floats  smoothly  on  a 
transparent  lake  of  bright  green  wa- 
ter, which  seems  to  have  been  walled 
in  from  the  rest  of  the  ocean,  as  if  it 
were  a  preserve  for  some  sort  of  nauti- 
cal game,  or  a  retreat  for  the  more 
delicate  class  of  marine  divinities. 
Its  bed  is  partially  covered  with  pnre 
white  sand,  but  partly  also  with  a 
gay  growth  of  coral — the  stems  of  this 
zoophyte  branching  out  like  a  plant, 
and  exhibiting  the  most  brilliant  di- 
versities of  colour,  so  that  the  floor  of 
the  lake  glows  like  a  sunken  grove. 
All  the  hues  of  the  spectrum  may  be 
seen  gleaming  below,  whilst  fishes 
scarcely  less  splendid  in  their  tints 
glide  to  and  fro  in  search  of  food 
amidst  this  shrubbery  of  stone.  A 
fringe  of  trees,  consisting  principally 
of  graceful  palms,  decorates  the  inner 
portion  of  the  ring,  and  when  sor- 
veyed  from  the  centre  of  the  lagoon, 
this  edging  of  verdure  springing  up  in 
the  midst  of  the  Pacific  presents  one 
of  the  most  picturesque  si^ts  the 
voyager  can  conceive.  Indeed,  as  he 
contemplates  the  tranquil  lake  within, 
and  listens  to  the  dash  of  the  surf 
without — as  he  runs  over  the  features 
of  this  beautiful  oasis  in  the  wilderness 
of  waters,  we  may  pardon  him  if  he 
almost  expects  to  be  accosted  by 
ocean  nymphs  or  startled  mermaids, 
and  indignantly  expelled  from  their 
private  retreat. 

The  whole  structure  is  so  striking, 
that  the  most  careless  observer  must 
feel  some  little  curiosity  to  ascertain 
its  origin.  Our  voyager  regards  it 
with  much  the  same  sort  of  interest 
as  an  intelligent  wanderer  would  dis- 
play, were  he  to  stumble  upon  a  ring 
of  blocks  like  those  at  Abury  or  Stone- 
henge  in  some  distant  desert.  In  or- 
der to  pursue  his  inquiries  systemati- 
cally, be  proceeds  to  note  down  the 
principal  characteristics  of  the  scene. 
The  first  peculiarity  which  arrests  his 
consideration,  is  the  circular  form 
which  tlie  rock  assumes.  Though  far 
from  constituting  a  smooth  and  per- 
fect ring,  its  outUne  is  sufficiently  de- 
finite to  rivet  the  attention  at  onoe. 
Then  he  observes  that  the  outer  por- 
tion oftiie  annulus  scarcely  rises  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  whilst  the  inner 


portion— the  bank  on  which  the  belt 
of  trees  is  monnted— is  not  more  than 
ten  or  twelve  feet  in  height  at  the 
ntmost.  From  this  he  infers  that 
the  agency  concerned  in  the  fonnatka 
of  thestructnre  was  probably  restricted 
in  its  upward  range.  Next  he  notices 
that  the  ring  itself— that  is,  the  widl 
of  rock  enveloping  the  lake,  thoogh 
by  no  means  uniform  in  breadth — is 
not  more,  perhaps,  than  three  or  four 
hundred  yards  across  in  any  part  of 
its  extent :  this  seems  to  say,  that  the 
agency  was  also  restrained  by  drcnm- 
stances  in itslateral  expansion.  Again, 
as  he  runs  his  eye  along  the  whole 
sweep  of  the  reef,  he  remarks  that  It 
is  not  quite  continuous,  the  ring  being 
broken  here  and  there  by  openings, 
through  one  of  which  he  hiniMlf 
passed  into  the  lagoon.  If  he  ^en 
endeavours  to  estimate  the  size  of  the 
whde  formation  with  its  indnded 
lake,  he  may  find  it  in  this  particular 
case  to  he  eight  or  ten  miles  in  dr- 
oumference.  Should  he  stoop  down 
to  examine  the  material  of  which  the 
reef  is  composed,  he  will  discover  it 
to  be  dead  coral  rock  mixed  with  sand 
where  it  is  not  washed  by  the  seik; 
but  on  breaking  ofi^  a  fragment  where 
it  is  covered  with  water,  he  may  ob- 
serve multitudes  of  little  worms,  or 
curiously  shaped  polyps,  which,  in- 
competent as  they  seem,  are  in  reali^ 
the  architects  of  the  pile.  But  perhaps 
the  most  significant  circumstance  to 
be  noticed  is  the  difference  in  deptii 
between  the  internal  lagoon  and  the 
external  ocean.  If  he  takes  soundings 
within  the  reef,  he  ascertains  that  the 
water  is  comparatively  shallow,  the 
slope  of  the  rock  beneath  the  lake 
being  tolerably  gentle,  and  the  depth 
rarely  more  than  thirty  or  forty 
fathoms.  Let  him  cross  the  ring, 
however,  pushing  his  way  throng 
the  belt  of  trees ;  and  on  trying  the 
experiment  in  the  contrary  direction, 
seawards,  he  finds  that  the  gromid 
shelves  downwards  gradually  under 
the  water,  until  it  reaches  a  depth  of 
five-and'twenty  fathoms,  after  which 
it  plunges  predpitonsly  into  the  abyss. 
So  abnipt,  indeed,  does  the  descent 
become  when  this  pohit  h|is  been  at- 
tained, that  at  the  distance  of  a  hun- 
dred yards  from  the  reef  he  cannot 
reach  the  bottom  of  the  sea  with  a 
line  of  two  hundred  fathoms.  I^ 
thsoy  our  esfdorer  were  capable 
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existing  under  water  for  a  while,  and 
could  be  lowered  to  the  bed  of  the 
ocean,  he  would  see  before  him  an 
enoimoQS  cone  or  monnd  of  rock 
shooting  npwards  throngh  the  liquid 
to  a  prodigious  height,  its  summit 
being  hollowed  into  a  kind  of  cup  or 
shallow  basin,  the  rim  of  this  lofty 
vase  just  peering  above  the  level  of 
the  waves,  and  its  interior  being  par- 
tially inlaid  with  a  gorgeous  and 
flower-like  growth  of  coral. 

Now,  without  glancing  at  minor 
details,  it  must  be  admitted  that  our 
voyager  has  stumbled  upon  a  fine 
physical  problem.  As  the  Round 
Towers  of  Ireland  have  constituted 
one  of  the  most  perplexing  questions 
on  shore,  so  these  coral  towers  of  the 
tropics  seem  to  present  an  equally 
perplexing  mystery  for  the  sea.  In 
the  course  of  his  researches,  however, 
he  detects  a  circumstance  which  ap- 
pears to  be  perfectly  paradoxical. 
Climbing  the  clifT  from  the  bottom  of 
the  ocean,  he  perceives  that  the  crea- 
tures which  produce  the  coral  cannot 
exist  at  any  greater  depths  below  the 
surface  than  from  twenty  to  five-and- 
twenty  fathoms.  Within  that  limit, 
npwards,  the  rock  is  covered  with 
life  ;  below,  it  is  tenantless  and  dead. 
Yet,  descending  as  the  structure  of 
coral  does  to  immeasurably  greater 
depths,  the  question  naturally  arises 
— how  could  the  animal  ever  toil 
where  it  cannot  even  live  ?  How  has 
that  part  of  the  edifice,  which  lies 
buried  in  a  region  where  no  sunbeam 
ever  pierces,  been  built  by  architects 
whoso  range  of  activity  is  compara- 
tively so  restricted  ? 

Brooding  over  an  inquiry,  which 
only  adds  fuel  to  his  curiosity,  ho  pro- 
ceeds on  his  cruise.  He  has  already 
noted  the  prominent  features  of  one 
particular  reef,  which  exhibits  a  coral 
construction  in  its  simplest  shape — 
namely,  as  a  ring  enclosing  a  lagoon. 
He  now  falls  in  with  specimen  after 
specimen  of  a  similar  class,  and  care- 
fully observes  the  differences  in  cha- 
racter they  present.  In  point  of  shape, 
he  finds  that  some  are  oval,  others 
greatly  elongated,  and  many  very 
jagged  and  irregular  in  their  form. 
Here  is  one  like  a  bow,  and  there 
another  like  a  horse  shoe,  whilst  none 
can  be  said  to  be  geometrically  round. 
In  regard  to  size,  he  meets  with  reefs 
which  are  a  single  mile  only  in  dia- 


meter, and  then  with  others,  which 
amount  to  as  many  as  fifty,  sixty,  or 
even  more.  If  he  compares  the 
various  rings,  he  observes  that  some 
are  perforated  by  few  openings,  and 
in  rare  cases  there  are  none — the 
fissures  having  apparently  been  filled 
up  with  sand  or  detritus,  so  as  to  form 
a  continuous  girdle  round  the  lake. 
But,  in  other  instances,  the  reef  is  so 
freely  intereected  by  these  openings, 
that  the  ring  itself  may  be  said  to 
consist  of  a  series  of  small  islands 
arranged  upon  an  extensive  curve. 
In  general,  however,  he  perceives  that 
the  channels  connecting  the  ocean 
with  the  lagoon  ai*e  confined  more 
especially  to  that  side  of  the  struc- 
ture which  is  least  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  wind ;  and  as  he  is  sail- 
ing within  the  region  of  the  trade- 
winds,  the  portion  of  the  reef  which 
fronts  the  breeze  and  the  billow  per- 
petually, appears  to  be  more  lofty  and 
substantial  than  the  other.  Glancing, 
too,  at  the  bank  which  carries  the 
fringe  of  trees,  he  observes  that  it 
never  seems  to  rise  higher  than  a  cer- 
tain level  in  any  case  whatever ;  and 
as  he  finds  that  it  consists  chiefly  of 
sand  and  sediment,  he  concludes  that 
it  has  been  heaped  up  by  the  waves 
themselves.  The  vegetation,  indeed, 
which  frequently  gives  such  a  gay 
and  graceful  aspect  to  coral  rocks, 
docs  not  always  gladden  the  eye ; 
but  where  it  is  wanting,  he  infers 
that  the  circumstances  which  favour 
the  dissemination  of  seeds  or  the 
growth  of  plants,  have  failed  to  ope- 
rate as  yet,  but  may,  perhaps,  in  pro- 
cess of  time  produce  their  accustomed 
effects.  Comparing  also  the  depth  of 
the  lagoons  with  that  of  the  surround- 
ing ocean,  he  ascertains  that  the  strik- 
ing discrepancy  which  attracted  his 
attention  in  the  first  reef  he  examined, 
obtains  to  a  considerable  degree  in 
every  subsequent  instance:  however 
shallow  the  sea  may  be  within  the 
ring,  its  depth  rapidly  increases,  and 
frequently  becomes  quite  unfathom- 
able at  no  great  distance  without. 
Finding,  then,  that  though  certain  dif- 
ferences exist  in  the  formations  he  has 
already  inspected,  yet  certain  general 
features  of  resemblance  invariably 
prevail,  he  concludes  that  all  of  these 
structures  are  due  to  the  operation  of 
a  kindred  agency.  But  here  there 
arises  another  perplexing  question. 
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If  he  most  admit — and  the  admission 
is  ineyitable — that  the  coral  polyps 
have  been  the  builders  of  these  piles, 
how  can  he  suppose  that  a  number  of 
small  animals,  each  labouring  sepa- 
rately, as  it  were,  could  erect  an  im- 
meuse  wall  of  rock,  leagues  in  cir- 
cumference, which,  though  far  from 
regular  in  its  composition,  shall  yet 
exhibit  any  marked  approach  to  a 
circle,  an  oval,  a  horse-shoe,  or  any 
other  symmetrical  form  ?  Still  more, 
how  could  they  build,  not  one,  but  in- 
numerable reefs,  differing  in  various 
particulars,  but  all  indicating  some 
common  principle  of  construction? 
How  is  he  to  explain  the  appearance 
of  co-operation,  where,  from  the  nature 
of  the  creatures,  he  cannot  imagine 
any  intentional  co-operation  to  exist? 
A  troop  of  moles  working  beneath  a 
field  will  never  cast  up  a  succession 
of  hillocks  in  such  a  way  that  they 
will  all  combine  to  form  a  spacious 
circle,  or  any  other  regular  and  definite 
figure.  If,  therefore,  he  is  compelled 
to  believe  that  a  number  of  insignifi- 
cant creatures  like  the  coral  polyps 
are  capable  of  executing  such  prom- 
gious  undertakings,  wanting,  as  they 
do,  the  intelligence  which  enables 
higher  beings  to  carry  out  a  coherent 
scheme,  ho  must  look  for  an  explana- 
tion, not  in  the  instincts  of  the  ani- 
mals, but  in  the  conditions  under 
which  they  pursue  their  toils. 

Hitherto,  however,  our  voyager  has 
only  encountered  reefs  of  one  class — 
namely,  ^^  atolls,"  or  lagoon  islands. 
He  looks  anxiously,  therefore,  in  the 
hope  of  falling  in  with  a  specimen  of 
a  different  description.  lie  knows 
that  if  a  process  is  too  slow  in  its  action 
to  admit  of  direct  observation,  yet  its 
character  may  probably  be  ascertained 
by  comparing  several  cases  where  the 
same  agency  is  employed — that  Is,  by 
criticising  the  phenomenon  in  distinct 
stages  of  development.  He  proceeds 
on  his  voyage,  and  at  length  is  fortu- 
nate enough  to  meet  with  a  coral  for- 
mation which  varies  in  type  from  those 
already  inspected.  There  is  the  same 
sort  of  ring  springing  hastily  from  the 
sea ;  but  instead  of  an  internal  lagoon, 
the  central  space  Is  occupied  by  a 
beautiful  and  populous  island,  leaving 
only  a  belt  of  water  between  the  reef 


and  the  shore.  Where  all  the  ele- 
ments of  such  a  scene  are  sufficiently 
defined,  a  more  charming  spectacle 
can  hardly  be  conceived.  The  land 
appears  like  a  pleasant  picture  framed 
in  coraL  Round  a  group  of  moun- 
tains, forming  the  nndeus  of  the  Isle, 
there  mns  a  verdant  zone  of  soil — 
next  comes  a  girdle  of  tranquil  water — 
then  a  ring  of  coral — and  last,  a  band 
of  snowy  breakers,  where  the  swell  of 
the  ocean  is  shattered  into  surf.  The 
island  of  Tahiti,  whose  monntains 
rise  to  the  height  of  seven  thousand 
feet,  and  whose  greatest  breadth  is- 
about  thirty-six  miles,  Is  almost  en- 
compassed by  a  reef  of  this  descrip- 
tion. When  this  spot  Is  approached 
so  as  to  make  the  separate  objects 
visible,  the  appearance  becomes  qnite 
striking.  *^  Even  upon  the  steep  snr- 
face  of  the  cliff,  vegetation  abounds  ; 
the  belt  of  low  land  is  covered  with 
the  tropical  trees  peculiar  to  PoIt- 
nesia,  while  the  high  peaks  and  wall- 
faced  mountains  in  therearare  covered 
with  vines  and  creeping  plants.  This 
verdure  is  seen  to  rise  from  a  qnlet 
girdle  of  water,  which  is  again  sur- 
rounded by  a  line  of  breakers  dashing 
in  snow-white  foam  on  the  encirding 
reefs  of  coral."*  Perhaps,  however, 
the  descent  of  the  waves  upon  the 
ring — curling  and  chafing  like  coursers 
suddenly  curbed — constitutes  the  most 
magnificent  feature  of  the  scene.  '*The 
long  rolling  billows  of  the  Pacific, 
arrested  by  this  natural  barrier,  often 
rise  ten,  twelve,  or  fourteen  feet  above 
Its  surface,  and  then,  bending  over 
it,  their  foaming  tops  form  a  graceful 
liquid  arch,  glittering  in  the  rays  of  » 
tropical  sun,  as  if  studded  with  bril- 
liants; but  before  the  eyes  of  the 
spectator  can  foUow  the  splendid 
aqueous  gallery  which  they  appear  to 
have  reared,  with  loud  and  hollow  roar 
they  fall  in  magnificent  desolation, 
and  spread  the  gigantic  fiibric  in  froth 
and  spray  upon  the  horizontal  and 
gently  broken  surface  of  the  coral."t 
With  a  reef  like  this  before  him  oor 
explorer  may  now  collect  some  addi- 
tional data  which  will  help  him  a  few 
steps  onward  In  his  inquiry.  The  dis- 
tinction between  a  formation  of  tills 
class  and  those  of  the  former  descrip- 
tion, consists  principally  in  the  snb- 


•  Wilkes's  Uniitd  ^aUs  Erpiorimff  StpmUHan,  vol.  iL  p.  180,  (ed.  1862.) 
t  Elis's  PolyMsian  JtesearAss,  voL  IL  pw  3. 
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stitation  of  an  internal  island  for  a 
lagoon.  Were  that  island  pared 
away  or  dag  out,  a  simple  lake  snr- 
ronnded  by  a  ring  of  coral  rock  wonld 
be  left.  The  one  structure  would 
pass  lnt»  the  other  by  the  erasure  of 
the  central  land.  But  here  again  he 
has  stumbled  over  a  difficulty  appa- 
rently as  great  as  any  he  has  pre- 
viously encountered ;  for  it  would  be 
preposterous  to  suppose  that  large 
areas  or  lofty  hills  could  be  readily 
expunged  from  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  There  is  a  stage,  however — 
call  it  rather  a  pause — in  the  reason- 
ing process,  when  the  great  master  of 
inductive  logic  recommends  that,  after 
having  arranged  all  our  available  facts, 
and  extracted  from  them  all  the  in- 
ferences they  can  legitimately  supply, 
we  should  allow  the  mind  to  take  a 
little  leap  forward,  just  by  way  of 
Tenture,  and  see  what  conclusions  it 
will  suggest.  In  short,  we  are  to 
send  for  the  imagination,  yoke  it  to 
the  materials  we  have  accumulated, 
and  observe  in  what  direction  it  will 
conduct  us.  Our  explorer  does  this. 
He  sets  that  faculty  to  work — with 
dae  discretion,  however — and  in  a 
short  time  it  hints  to  him  that  islands 
may  possibly  sink  down  slowly  in  the 
ocean  by  the  action  of  the  subter- 
ranean forces.  And  if  so,  wonld  not 
that  explain  everything? 

He  proceeds,  therefore,  to  inquire 
how  this  supposition  will  work ;  for 
there  are  many  conditions  which  it 
most  satisfy,  and  many  puzzles  which 
it  must  solve,  before  its  probability 
can  be  affirmed.  In  the  first  place, 
the  coral  polyps,  as  we  have  seen,  can 
only  operate  within  a  limited  depth  of 
water,  which  has  been  roughly  fixed 
at  twenty  or  five- and- twenty  fathoms. 
Mr  Dana,  indeed,  considers  that  six- 
teen fathoms  will  perhaps  measure  the 
whole  extent  of  the  region  assigned 
to  the  principal  artificers.  Conse- 
qnently,  when  the  creatures  laid  the 
foundation  of  any  particular  reef,  they 
mnst  have  done  so  in  shoal  water,  or 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  land.  Next, 
where  a  small  isle  issues  from  a  pro- 
found sea,  it  will  in  general  be  toler- 
ably regular  in  shape ;  because,  with 
relation  to  the  bed  of  that  sea,  it  must 
in  reality  be  a  kind  of  mountain: 
therefore,  as  the  coral  builders  find  the 
requisite  range  of  water  in  the  zone 
which  encircles  the  shore,  the  reef  they 


form  will  be  tolerably  regular  too. 
Hence  the  circular  or  curvilinear  out- 
line which  these  structures  generally 
assume.  Then,  if,  after  the  basement 
of  such  a  ring  has  been  laid,  the  land 
should  begin  to  descend  slowly,  the 
polyps  mnst  proceed  to  raise  the  edi- 
fice storey  after  storey,  for  thus  alone 
can  they  keep  themselves  within  the 
region  of  vitality ;  and  here  we  have 
an  explanation  of  the  singular  fact, 
that  the  reef,  where  it  constitutes  a 
true  atoll,  or  coral-lagoon,  usually 
ascends  to  the  level  of  the  sea.  A 
singular  fact  we  call  it;  because,  if  we 
consider  how  variable  are  the  heights 
of  any  series  of  mountains  on  land, 
the  equality  of  stature  which  distin- 
guishes these  marine  elevations  is 
certainly  a  remarkable  result.  If  it 
were  possible  for  some  great  giant  to 
mn  the  palm  of  his  hand  along  the 
tops  of  the  Andes  or  Himalayas,  it 
would  describe  a  very  irregular  sweep, 
rising  or  falling  with  every  peak  it 
visited ;  but  were  he  to  draw  it  over 
the  summits  of  a  succession  of  atolls, 
though  these  might  stretch  through  a 
space  thousands  of  miles  in  length,  he 
would  scarcely  perceive  any  difference 
whatever  in  point  of  altitude.  It  will 
be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  uniformity 
characterising  these  Alps  of  the  ocean 
is  a  circumstance  which  our  explorer^s 
hypothesis  readily  solves.  But  in  rais- 
ing their  embankment  higher,  it  is 
dear  that  the  animals  must  bnild  up 
vertically,  and  hence  the  abrupt  or 
precipitous  face  which  it  presents 
externally  towards  the  deep  water. 
Landwards,  again^— that  is,  within  the 
reef— the  pigmy  architects  will  labour 
more  feebly,  because  it  is  found  that 
the  kind  of  polyps  which  exist  in 
smooth  still  water  are  more  delicate 
in  their  productions  than  their  gallant 
little  brethren  who  flourish  amongst 
the  breakers.  This  serves  to  explain, 
again,  why  there  is  an  interval  of  fluid 
left  between  the  rising  reef  and  the 
sinking  shore ;  but  as  the  land  sub- 
sides, the  space  which  it  occupies 
within  the  magic  ring  will  obviously 
diminish,  whilst  the  space  covered  by 
water  will  proportionately  increase. 
The  girdle  of  coral  will  not  mahntain 
its  original  dimensions,  becanse  the 
polyps  will  probably  incline  inwards, 
instead  of  building  directly  upwards ; 
but  the  contracUon  of  the  ring  will 
proceed  slowly,  becanae  th#  wall  is 
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invariably  steep  seawards,  eyen  if  it 
aboold  not  be  altogether  precipitons. 
Einallj,  when  the  island  is  fairly 
drowned,  when  we  have  got  its  whole 
body  well  nnder  water,  we  shall  have 
an  enormous  mass  of  coral  raised  by 
successive  additions  of  coral  skeletons, 
and  resting  upon  a  basis  which  may 
be  hundreds  of  feet  below  the  level  of 
the  sea.  A  zone  of  rock,  constituting 
the  rim  of  the  structure,  will  just  show 
itself  above  the  waves,  whilst  within 
this  zone  sleeps  a  shallow  lake,  where 
tiie  poljrps,  for  various  reasons,  have 
not  followed  the  growth  of  the  ring 
with  equal  rapidity,  or  where  the 
sediment  deposited  has  not  accumu- 
lated in  sufficient  quantities  to  fill  up 
the  interior.  And  when  the  lake  is 
obliterated,  as  ultimately  it  may  be, 
either  by  the  labours  of  the  feebler 
animals,  or  by  the  deposition  of  de- 
tritus from  the  reef,  we  shall  have  the 
platform  of  a  new  country  where  tro- 
pical forests  may  some  day  flourish, 
where  towns  and  villages  may  here- 
after arise,  and  where  man  mav  ex- 
hibit the  strauge  and  mingled  puiy  of 
virtue  and  vice,  which  has  marked  his 
footsteps  from  the  first  ^^  The  calcare- 
ous sand  lies  undisturbed,  and  offers, 
to  the  seeds  of  trees  and  plants  cast 
upon  it  by  the  waves,  a  soil  upon  which 
they  rapidly  grow,  to  overshadow  its 
dazzling  white  surface.  Entire  trunks 
of  trees,  which  are  carried  by  the 
rivers  from  other  countries  and  islands, 
find  here,  at  length,  a  resting-place, 
after  many  wanderings :  with  these 
come  some  small  animals,  such  as  in- 
sects and  lizards,  as  the  first  inhabit-* 
ants.  Even  before  the  trees  form  a 
wood,  the  sea-birds  nestle  here ;  stray 
land -birds  take  refuge  in  the  bushes; 
and  at  a  much  later  period,  when  the 
work  has  been  long  since  completed, 
man  appears,  and  builds  his  hat  on 
the  fruitful  soil.*'  • 

Thus,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  sap- 
position  of  a  slow  descent  of  the  land 
appears  to  meet  the  promhient  require- 
ments of  the  case ;  and  however  start- 
ling the  assumption  might  seem  when 
first  suggested,  yet  the  pressure  of 
certain  conditions,  which  this  theory 
alone  can  sustain,  renders  its  adoption 
almost,  if  not  altogether,  inevitable. 
But,  says  the  explorer,  if  this  hypo- 
thesis be  correct,  it  should  follow  that, 


as  the  sinking  isle  may  vaiy  in  alti- 
tnde  in  different  partis — as  it  may 
have  several  peaks  or  elevated  dis- 
tricts— all  these  higher  portions  most 
be  left  projecting  out  of  the  water  for 
some  time  after  the  lower  lands  have 
been  entirely  submerged.  Accord- 
ingly, we  may  expect  to  discover 
cond  reefe,  containing  within  Uieir 
circuit  several  small  isUnds,  the  relica 
of  some  larger  district  which  has  died 
a  watery  death.  And  this  is  just 
what  frequently  occurs.  The  two 
isles  of  Baiatea  and  Tahaa,  for  ex- 
ample, are  included  in  one  reef.  The 
group  known  as  Gambler's  ^anda 
consists  of  four  large  and  a  ftiw 
smaller  islets  endrcl^  by  a  single 
ring.  The  reef  of  Hogolen,  which  is 
one  hundred  and  thirty-five  miles  in 
circuit,  contains  ten  or  eleven  islands 
in  its  spacious  lagoon. 

So,  again,  says  our  explorer,  as 
islands  are  frequently  arranged  in  dna- 
ters,  it  shonld  follow  that,  if  the  areas 
whereon  any  of  these  gronps  were 
stationed,  have  subsided,  whole  arM- 
pelagoes  of  coral  reefs  ought  to  esdst. 
And  some  of  these  archij^agoes  maj 
be  expected  to  exhibit  a  series  of  per* 
feet  lagoons,  where  the  land  has  been 
fairly  submerged ;  whilst  others,  idieve 
the  process  is  less  advanced,  or  tiie 
ground  more  elevated,  ooriitto  pre- 
sent  a  series  of  reef-encircled  islands 
merely.  Here  also  the  theory  is  ftilly 
corroborated  by  facts.  Low  Archi- 
pelago is  composed  of  about  ei^^tj 
atolls ;  and  of  the  thirty-two  groups 
examined  by  Captain  Beechy,  twen^- 
nine  then  possessed  the  internal  laves 
which  we  have  seen  are  characteristie 
of  this  class ;  the  remaining  three  har* 
ing  passed,  as  be  believed,  from  the 
same  ooodition  originally  to  the  dJfl^ 
nity  of  closed  or  consolidated  reeftt 
The  Society  Archipelago,  anin,  oon- 
sists  of  tolerably  elevated  islands, 
encircled  by  coral  ledges,  and  lying  In 
a  dhrection  almost  parallel  to  the  last. 

Indeed,  it  will  be  readily  imagined 
that  the  shape  and  character  of  the 
coral  formations  most  be  considerably 
infloenoed  by  the  nature  of  the  site 
upon  which  ther  are  reared.  Tbqr 
will  assune  different  aspects  aooord* 
ing  to  the  physical  configoratiott  oC 
Uie  land  to  be  entombed.  They  mnsl 
be  interrnpted  where  the  water  is  too 
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deep,  or  the  shore  too  precipitous  to 
permit  the  artificers  to  acquire  a  pro- 
per footiDg.  They  will  exhibit  breaches 
where  the  descent  of  cold  streams 
from  the  mountain  heights,  or  the 
presence  of  mud  carried  down  by 
rivers,  rendered  it  impracticable  for 
the  creatures  to  pursue  their  avoca- 
tions. They  may  also  adopt  pecu- 
liar forms  where  the  lowering  of  the 
ffround  may  not  have  taken  place  gra- 
dually, or  where,  from  some  eccentric 
action  of  the  subterranean  force,  one 
portion  may  have  sunk  under  differ- 
ent circumstances  from  the  rest.  A 
reef  may,  therefore,  be  submerged  in 
part,  or,  as  in  some  instances,  through- 
oat  its  whole  extent.  Thus,  in  the 
Peros  Banhos  Atoll,  forming  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Chagos  group  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  a  portion  of  the  ring  dips  under 
water  for  a  distance  of  about  nine 
miles.  This  sunken  segment  consists 
of  a  wall  of  dead  coral  rock,  lying  at 
an  average  depth  of  five  fathoms  be- 
low the  surface,  but  corresponding  in 
breadth  and  curve  with  the  exposed 
reef,  of  which  it  is  obviously  the  com- 
plement. Or  a  ring  may  be  wholly 
submarine.  The  same  group  affords, 
amongst  others,  an  admirable  exam- 

gleof  this  in  the  Speaker^s  Bank,  which 
\  described  as  a  well-defined  annulus 
of  dead  coral,  let  down  into  the  sea  to 
a  depth  of  six  or  eight  fathoms,  with 
a  lagoon  twenty-two  fathoms  deep 
and  twenty-fonr  miles  across.  It  is 
apparently  a  drowned  atoll.  Hence 
from  these,  or  from  other  causes,  such 
as  the  action  of  the  sea,  the  killing  of 
the  zoophytes  by  exposure  or  other- 
wise, we  may  have  several  modifica- 
tions of  the  model  reef. 

As  yet  we  have  only  mentioned  two 
principal  types  of  structure — first,  the 
€Uolls  or  coral-lagoons ;  and,  second, 
the  encircling  reefs.  But  we  may  here 
refer,  in  a  sentence  or  two,  to  a  third 
and  an  important  class — namely,  the 
harrier  reefs.  These  are  extensive 
lines  of  coral  masonry,  which  pursue 
their  course  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  shore,  but  with  a  degree  of 
conformity  to  its  outline,  sufficient  to 
prove  that  some  relationship  subsists 
between  them.  They  do  not,  how- 
ever, surround  an  island  like  the  en- 
circling reefs.  The  West  Coast  of 
New  Caledonia  is  armed  with  a  reef 
of  this  character,  400  miles  m  length  ; 
t      in  s      )  parts  it  is  sixteen  miles 


distant  from  the  shore,  and  seldom  ap- 
proaches it  nearer  than  eight  miles  in 
any  other  quarter.  This  great  ledge  of 
coral  rock  is,  moreover,  prolonged  for 
150  miles  at  the  northern  extremity 
of  the  island ;  and  then,  returning  in 
the  form  of  a  loop,  and  terminating  on 
the  opposite  shore,  seems  to  intimate 
that,  in  ancient  days,  New  Caledonia 
was  of  much  greater  extent  in  this 
direction  than  it  is  at  present.  Thero 
is  a  still  more  magnificent  specimen  of 
the  barrier  reef  on  the  north-east  of 
Australia.  This  noble  coral  ridge  is  a 
thousand  miles  in  length .  Its  distance 
from  the  coast  is  generally  between 
twenty  and  thirty  miles,  but  occasion* 
ally  as  much  as  seventy.  The  depth 
of  the  sea  within  the  barrier  is  from 
ten  to  twenty-five  fathoms,  bat  at  the 
southern  extremity  it  increases  ta 
forty,  or  even  sixty.  On  the  other  side, 
without  the  barrier,  the  ocean  is  almost 
unfathomable.  The  breadth  of  this 
embankment  varies  from  a  few  hun- 
dred yards  to  a  mile,  and  it  is  only  at 
distant  intervals  that  it  is  intersected 
by  channels  through  which  vessels 
may  enter.  It  is  a  causeway  for 
giants,  and  yet  the  architects  were 
mere  polyps ! 

It  is  time,  however,  that  oar  voy- 
ager should  proceed  to  verify  the  sup- 
position his  fancy  suggested.  As  yet 
he  has  adduced  no  proof  that  subsi- 
dence is,  or  has  been,  the  order  of  the 
day  where  its  results  are  supposed  to 
appear.  He  knows  that  mountdns 
and  islands  mast  not  be  sunk  by  a 
mere  assumption,  however  plausibly 
that  assumption  may  seem  to  solve 
the  mystery  of  the  reefs.  Now,  it  is 
an  admitted  fact  that,  in  certain  parts 
of  the  globe,  extensive  regions  have 
been  hoisted  up,  some  suddenly,  some 
slowly ;  whilst  others  have  gone  down 
in  the  world  just  as  suddenly  or  as 
slowly.  The  coast  of  Chili  and  the 
adjoining  district,  as  is  well  known^ 
were  once  elevated  several  feet, 
throughout  an  area  of  perhaps  100,00(> 
square  miles,  in  the  course  of  a  single 
night.  Sweden  has  long  been  rising 
in  its  northern  portion,  and  sinking  in 
its  southern,  as  if  it  were  playing  at 
see-saw  on  a  magnificent  scale.  But 
we  want  evidence  from  the  coral  local- 
ities themselves.  Of  coarse,  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  the  testimony  must- 
necessarily  be  somewhat  limited ;  be- 
cause the  question  relates  to  a  tardy 
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movement,  operating  through  ages, 
and  occurring  in  regions  which  may 
be  wholly  nninhabitc^d,  or  else  peopled 
by  tattooed  and  unphilosophical  sa- 
vages. Bat  there  seems  to  be  toler- 
able proof  for  the  purpose  in  hand. 
For  mstanco,  in  an  island  called 
Poujmipate,  in  the  Caroline  Archipe- 
lago, one  voyager  describes  the  rains 
of  a  town  which  is  now  accessible  only 
by  boats,  the  waves  reaching  to  the 
steps  of  the  houses.  Of  course,  it  is 
not  likely  that  the  founders  of  that 
place  would  build  their  habitations  in 
the  water ;  and,  therefore,  it  must  be 
inferred  that  this  spot  is  in  coarse 
of  depression.  Such,  according  to  the- 
ory, should  be  its  condition,  because 
it  consists  of  land  encircled  by  a  reef 
— that  is,  of  land  which  must  all  van- 
ish before  the  formation  can  be  con- 
verted into  a  true  coral-lagoon.  At 
Keeling  Island,  again,  Mr  Darwin 
observed  a  storehouse,  the  basement 
of  which  was  originally  above  high- 
water,  but  which  was  then  daily  wash- 
ed by  the  tide.  Many  other  instances 
of  the  same  sort  might  be  advanced ; 
but  there  is  still  more  striking  evi- 
dence on  this  point,  perhaps,  in  the 
existence  of  certain  reefs  which  may 
now  be  introduced  as  links  in  the 
theory,  or  rather  as  tests  by  which  its 
validity  may  be  tried.  These  have 
been  styled  "shore"  or  "fringing" 
reefs.  They  differ  from  the  other 
classes  in  the  shallowness  of  the  foun- 
djition  on  which  they  rest,  and  in  the 
closeness  of  their  approach  to  the 
land — either  lining  the  shore  itself, 
or,  if  separated,  leaving  a  channel  of 
no  great  depth  between  the  coral  bank 
and  the  coast.  Wherever  these  ex- 
ist, it  is  clear  that  the  soil  is  station- 
ary, or  that  it  must  be  in  coarse  of 
elevation.  It  cannot  be  undergoing 
depression,  because  the  coral  beds 
would  increase  in  thickness,  and  gra- 
duate into  another  class  of  strnctore. 
And  in  many  instances  where  these 
frin^^es  abound,  there  is  the  clearest 
proof,  derived  from  organic  remains, 
uiid  other  geological  evidences,  that 
the  land  has  been  actually  upraised. 
A  resident  at  Oahn,  one  of  the  Sand- 
wich Islands  ("which  are  all  fringed), 
stated  that,  from  changes  effected 
within  a  period  of  sixteen  years  only, 
lie  was  satisfied  that  the  work  of  ele- 
vation was  proceedinff  at  a  very  per- 
ceptible rate.    Indeed,  in  nameroos 


cases  of  this  kind,  coral  deposits  are 
found  at  a  height  where  it  is  as  cer- 
tain that  the  polyps  could  never  have 
toiled,  as  it  is  certain  that  fishes  conld 
never  have  lived.  But  elevation  in 
one  quarter  implies  depression  in  an- 
other. And,  accordingly,  it  has  been 
shown  that  the  Pacific  and  Indian 
Oceans  might  almost  be  divided  into 
a  series  of  great  bands,  where  the  bed 
of  the  sea  has  alternately  risen  and 
sunk— just  as  if  in  one  band  the  crost 
of  the  earth  had  been  heaped  up  into 
a  great  solid  wave,  and  in  the  next 
hiul  subsided  into  a  huge  submarine 
trough  or  valley.  For  it  happens  that 
the  reefs  abounding  over  one  of  these 
areas  belong  almost  universally  to  the 
class  of  formation  which,  according  to 
theory,  indicates  that  the  ground  ifl> 
subsiding,  whilst  those  which  distin- 
guish the  next  area  are  quite  of  the 
opposite  description,  and  intimate 
that  the  crust  is  rising.  Thus,  for 
example,  if  we  select  the  broadest 
illustration  avulable,  it  will  be  seen, 
on  referring  to  a  map  of  the  Pacifle, 
that  there  is  an  extensive  chain  <^ 
islands,  beginning  to  the  west  of  the 
Caroline  Archipelago,  and  rannhig' 
through  Low  Archipelago — a  distance 
of  several  thousand  miles — ^the  whole 
family  of  which  belong  to  the  tjrpe 
denoting  depression  ;  whilst  there  is 
another  long  chsln  of  islands,  corre- 
sponding or  parallel,  in  some  measnre, 
with  the  first,  and  extending,  say 
from  Sumatra  to  the  south- east  of  the 
Friendly  Isles,  most  of  which  indicate, 
by  their  reefo,  that  they  belong  to  the 
type  denoting  elevation. 

The  general  coincidence,  therefore, 
of  frin^ng  reefii  with  raised  or  sta* 
tionary  districts,  and  of  atolls  or 
lagoons  with  regions  which  appear 
to  be  sabsiding,  affords  considerable 
snpport  to  the  theory  oar  voyager  Is 
maturing.  But  there  Is  another  re- 
markable criterion,  which  in  due  time 
he  contrives  to  discover.  In  the  dis- 
tricts where  fringing  reefs  occur,  or 
where  the  coral  has  been  plainly  up- 
lifted, active  volcanoes  are  frequently 
established.  Bat  where  reefs  of  the 
contrary  character  prevail,  these 
agents  are  rarely,  if  ever,  to  be  found. 
Of  coarse,  where  a  volcano  presents 
itself  in  any  particular  locality,  and 
espeeUUy  if  it  happens  to  be  a  vol- 
cano In  a  state  of  activity,  this  sb'^*!- 
thai  the  snbterranean  foffces  are 
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posed  to  upheave  the  soil  above  tlicm ; 
wherea:^f  if  volcaaoes  are  wanting  in 
another  quartLT,  or  if,  being  there, 
their  activity  has  ceased,  the  conclu- 
sion is,  that  in  this  region  no  upward 
tendency  at  present  exists.  Now,  this 
test,  too,  is  in  btriking  accordance 
with  goo;;raphical  fact.  Tlie  two 
great  cliains  of  rcefd  already  men- 
tioned may  a<^Miu  be  adduced.  In 
the  series  of  atulls  or  subsiding  islands 
extending  from  Caroline  Arcbipelugo 
to  Low  Archipelago,  not  a  single 
workin;:  volcano  is  to  be  detected 
within  several  hundred  miles  of  any 
moderate  cluster ;  whereas,  in  the 
band  or  series  of  isles  which  are  cha- 
racterised l>y  fringes,  numbers  of 
these  powerful  agents  are  busily  en- 
gaged ;  and  in  some  of  them,  as,  for 
instance,  in  Java,  the  subterranean 
forces  are  known  to  Ikj  intensely  ener- 
getic. In  fact,  it  may  be  stated  as  a 
pretty  authentic  conclusion,  that  whilst 
volcanoes  fre<iucntly  appear  in  those 
areas  where  tlie  crust  of  the  earth  is 
now,  or  has  recently  been,  in  upward 
motion,  ^^  they  are  invariably  absent  in 
those  where  the  surface  lias  lately 
subsided,  or  is  still  subsiding.'"* 

At  the  same  time,  it  may  be  in- 
teresting to  remark,  that  whilst  busy 
volcanoes  are  thus  shoun  to  be  irre- 
concilable with  the  presence  of  true 
atolls,  yet  at  one  period  the  theory 
most  in  fa>hion  assumed  that  all  coral - 
lagoons  were  mere  submarine  craters, 
whose  rims  had  been  coated  with  cal- 
careous matter  by  the  coral  jxilyps. 
However  plausible  this  hypothesis 
might  St 'em  wiien  applied  to  a  few 
particular  cases,  its  in»utliciency  was 
soon  ili- cove  red  when  a  considerable 
number  of  reefs  had  lM*en  compared, 
and  when  the  order  of  tran.sit ion  from 
one  typo  to  another  was  clearly  un- 
dcrsto-jd.  Tiie  vast  si/,e  of  some  uf 
these  atolls  —  the  elongated  shape 
which  manv  assume — the  mode  in 
which  thi  y  are  fre(|uenlly  clusten*d — 
the  predpitoiisness  of  their  thinks, 
rendered  it  ditUcult,  if  not  inipo.«sibIe, 
to  treat  them  as  drowned  Etnas  or 
Ilecla.-*.  Then  the  equal  altitudes 
they  must  have  attained  us  submarine 


moQots,  is  totally  inexplicable,  if  the 
fact  of  the  limited  operations  of  the 
polyps  be  admitted ;  for  it  would  be 
preposterous  to  imagine  that  thou- 
sands of  volcanic  cones  could  all  rise 
to  the  surface  of  the  sea,  or  within 
a  range  of  flve-and-twenty  fathoms, 
and  yet  never  overtop  the  waves  to 
a  greater  height  than  a  dozen  feet. 
Bnt,  above  all,  the  existence  of  coral 
rings,  with  land  in  the  interior — 
where,  if  the  theory  were  correct,  a 
large  cavity  should  have  taken  the 
place  of  primitive  rocks,  exhibiting  no 
signs  of  volcanic  action — has  proved 
utterly  fatal  to  the  theory.  It  is 
manifest  that  Tahiti,  for  example,  with 
its  lofty  mountains,  could  never  have 
been  the  centre-piece  of  a  huge  cra- 
ter; and  it  is  certain  that  a  volcanic 
vent  would  not  assnme  the  shape 
of  a  mere  moat,  like  the  girdle  of 
water  which  encompasses  an  ancient 
castle. 

Combining,  then,  the  various  daui 
already  adduced,  and  observing  that 
there  is  a  general  hannony  in  the  re- 
sults, our  voyager  may  reasonably 
conclude  that  his  theor}-  has  now  been 
mounted  upon  a  tolerably  fair  basis 
of  facts.  He  has  explained  the  seem- 
ing paradoxes  which  thrust  them- 
selves upon  hid  view  at  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  inquiry.  He  has  brought 
all  the  diflcrent  varieties  of  coral  for- 
matioui  under  the  grasp  of  one  law. 
and  shown  how,  by  the  continued 
operation  of  a  subsiding  force  and  the 
continued  addition  of  coral  skeletons, 
the  *'  fringing"  reef  would  pass  into 
an  *^  encircling*'  reef,  and  this  again 
would  gradoatc  into  a  perfect  '*  atoll.** 
It  is  true  that  in  doing  this  ho  has 
been  compelled  to  draw  a  pretty  pic- 
ture of  the  tluctuations  to  which  the 
earth's  crust  is  exposed.  Large  areaa 
are  supposed  to  sink  in  one  quarter, 
and  to  rise  in  another.  Here  and 
there  a  spot  which  has  once  been 
lowered  may  again  be  uplifted ;  and 
this  fitful  movement  may,  in  the  course 
of  ages,  be  reiN.'ated,  as  if  to  show 
what  **  ups- and- downs**  a  poor  island 
may  bo  called  upon  to  endure.  He 
knows,  indeed,  that  his  theory  trenches 


*  Mr  niii^ii.'v's  C'fntl  /W«,  p.  U'J.  The  only  «uppOMd  exception  to  thii  re- 
markable riiihciiienoe,  at  the  time  wh«'n  .Mr  Dirwin  wrote,  in  184'J,  wm  the  Tolcano 
of  Turri>.-<  Striit,  at  the  northem  puiat  of  Aoitralia,  placed  on  the  borders  of  hi 
vea  uf  nubaidonce  ;  but  it  haa  been  ftince  profed  that  tJiia  velcano  has  n*  eaisl«i0e« 
Sir  CiiAULLS  L\  LLL*s  i'rinci^iiet  of  (it^oyy.     8ih  edit.  p.  767. 
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upon  the  mairelloos.  Were  it  not 
for  the  light  which  geology  has  latterly 
thrown  upon  the  pranks  played  by  tin 
Earth  in  its  youthfnl  days,  he  is  aware 
that  his  hypothesis  would  be  con- 
demned as  a  thing  far  too  romantic 
fbr  belief. 

But  perhi4)s  the  most  surprising 
drcnmstance,  after  all,  is,  that  snch 
stnpendoos  stractares  should  really 
be  fashioned  by  such  puny  artificers. 
When  he  turns  his  attention  to  the 
builders  themselves,  he  finds  that  they 
are  little  better  than  lumps  of  jelly.* 
The  workmen,  who  far  surpass,  in  the 
vastness  of  theur  erections,  all  the 
proud  masonry  of  man,  belong  to  the 
lowest  classes  of  animated  things. 
They  are  half- plant,  half-animaL 
Until  the  commencement  of  the  last 
century,  indeed,  their  pretensions  to  a 
higher  dignity  than  that  of  marine 
vegetables  was  denied ;  and  when  a 
certain  M.  Peyssonel  interested  him- 
sdf  on  their  behalf,  and  endeavoured 
to  raise  them  to  a  higher  position  in 
the  scale  of  organisation,  his  proposal 
was  treated  with  much  the  same  sort 
of  derision  as  if  he  had  demanded  the 
admission  of  monkeys  into  the  ranks 
of  humanity.  These  zoophytes  con- 
sist, in  the  main,  of  a  mere  visenral 
cavity,  containing  no  distinct  system 
of  vessels,  exhibiting  no  decided  ap- 
pearance of  nerves,  possessing  no 
other  senses  than  an  imperfect  touch 
and  taste,  and  certainly  manifesting 
no  distinction  of  sex.  They  are  simply 
digestive  sacs,  for  which  a  troop  oif 
tentacles  are  continually  foraging: 
they  eat,  drink,  secrete  coral,  throw 
ofi*  young  polyps,  and  die,  without  in 
general  wandering  an  indi  iVom  the 
place  where  they  were  prodnoed. 

Of  all  living  things  we  should  least 
expect  that  creatures  so  imbecile  as 
these  would  be  able  to  run  up  great 
embankments  capable  of  repelling  bU- 
lows  which  sometimes  roll  along  in  an 
unbroken  ridge  of  a  mile  or  two  in 
length,  or  of  resisting  a  surf  whose 
roar  may  be  heard  at  the  distance  of 
eight  or  nine  milesw  That  a  feeble 
zoophyte  should  have  the  power  of 
breasting  the  waves  of  the  Pacific,  did 
we  not  know  it  to  be  a  fact,  would  a|>- 
pear  a  more  preposterous  notion  than 
that  of  the  memorable  lady  who  at- 


tempted to  keep  the  Atlantic  ont  oC 
her  dwelling  with  a  mop.  No  other 
animals  seem  to  possess  a  HMnlty  at 
all  approaching  to  this :  none  exhibit 
a  constructive  propensity  which  leads 
to  such  massive  results.  The  bee,  for 
example,  produces  more  geometoical 
works,  but  we  cannot  conceive  of  a 
honeycomb  as  large  as  a  county,  or  a 
mountain  of  cells  as  tall  as  Skiddaw 
or  Snowdon.  It  would  be  absurd  to 
dream  of  fabricating  a  reef  of  spongei 
though,  if  its  animal  character  be  mI- 
mitted,  this  creature  will  idmost  hold 
as  high  a  rank  in  life  as  the  ooral 
polyp;  nor  would  it  be  pardonable  to 
imagine  that  such  a  miserable  mate* 
rial  could  ever  become  the  basis  of  a 
new  island.  The  beaver,  it  is  tme, 
executes  very  extensive  dams ;  he  is 
an  excellent  carpenter^perfaapa  the 
most  skilfhl  four-footed  artisan  with 
which  we  are  acquainted;  but  put 
him  in  the  midst  of  a  boisterous  sea, 
to  erect  a  great  drcular  rampart  flftr 
or  a  hundred  miles  in  diameter,  with 
the  billows  tumbling  about  his  ean 
oontinually,  and  he  might  just  as  well 
have  contracted  to  build  the  Plymouth 
Breakwater,  or  the  Eddystone  Uglit* 
bouse.  In  fact,  if  we  oonsider  wliat 
difficulty  men  have  In  achieving  their 
simplest  spedmens  of  marine  arcfai* 
tecture,  it  may  be  said  that,  were  a 
whole  nation  of  human  beings  set  to 
work  in  the  Pacific,  they  could  not 
accomplish  one  of  the  colossal  enter- 
prises which  these  morsels  of  polp 
sUently  efiect. 

What  renders  the  undertaking  more 
surprising  is,  that  these  soft-bodied 
things  have  to  make  rock  for  them- 
selves ;  they  have  to  provide  the  ver^f 
stone  which  constitutes  the  edifice 
they  bidld ;  they  have  not  only  to  find 
straw  to  produce  their  bricks,  aa  it 
were,  but  to  procure  the  clay  itself. 
The  hard  coral  composing  their  edi« 
ficea  is  the  internal  skeleton  of  the 
animals, and  appears  to  beasecretioa 
from  their  own  tissues.  Chemical 
analysis  haa  shown  that  it  consists 
principally  of  carbonate  of  lime— op* 
wards  of  95  parts  out  of  every  lOO— 
inclndfaig  also  small  quantitiea  of  sil- 
ica, alnmina,  magnesia,  iron,  flnoriney 
and  phosphoric  acid.  It  is  remain* 
able,  however,  that  this  secreted  mat- 


*  This  expression,  at  applied  to  may  of  the  ooral  polype,  nrasi  be 
a  somewhat  qaalifitd  sease.    Maay  of  thtm  am  of  a  fleshy        '~" 
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ter  is  harder  than  calcareous  spar  or 
common  marble — mach  harder,  in- 
deed, says  Mr  Dana,  than  its  peculiar 
chemical  composition  will  explain. 
"  Using  an  iron  mortar,"  observes  Mr 
B.  SillimaD,  junior,  '^  in  the  earlier 
trials,  the  iron  pestle  was  roughened 
and  cut  under  the  resistance  of  the 
angular  masses  of  coral,  to  a  degree 
quite  remarkable,  consideriog  the  na- 
ture of  the  substance  operated  on.  So 
much  iron  was  communicated  to  the 
powder  from  this  source,  that  recourse 
was  had  to  a  mortar  of  porcelain ;  and 
even  this  was  not  proof  against  wear, 
the  porcelain  pestle  being  pitted  by 
the  repeated  blows.  The  more  por- 
ous species,  of  course,  were  crushed 
with  less  difficulty."  Whence,  then, 
do  the  animals  procure  the  materials 
which  they  fashion  into  such  dense 
and  enormous  piles  ?  Here  are  mil- 
lions of  tons  of  calcareous  matter 
heaped  up  by  their  agency,  and  yet 
there  is  no  visible  storehouse  from 
which  they  can  obtain  any  solid  sup- 

glies.  For  as  the  land  subsides,  the 
uilders  of  the  reef  are  cut  off  from 
the  shore:  there  is  little  but  coral 
beneath  them — there  is  nothing  but 
water  around  them.  It  must  there- 
fore be  from  the  billows  of  the  ocean 
that  the  creatures  possess  the  power 
of  picking  out  the  small  quantity  of 
carbonate  of  lime  which  the  fluid  con- 
tains. Their  food  may,  of  course,  con- 
tribute to  the  supply ;  but  from  what 
source  again  did  the  minute  animals 
they  devour  procure  their  stock  of 
salts  and  earths  ? 

It  is  singular,  too,  to  observe  how 
limited  is  the  sphere  of  activity  assign- 
ed to  these  creatures.  In  order  to 
complete  a  reef,  it  is  not  sufficient  that 
one  tribe  or  species  alone  should  be 
employed ;  the  Madrepores,  Astrseas, 
and  Gremmipores  are  the  principal  ma- 
sons engaged ;  but  each  structure  exhi- 
bits considerable  diversity  of  workmen. 
There  are  some  polyps,  as  we  have 
seen,  which  love  the  contention  of  the 
surf,  and  thrive  only  when  exposed  to 
the  play  of  the  waves;  there  are 
others  which  covet  a  more  tranquil 
life,  and  prosper  only  in  the  peaceful 
lagoon.  Neither  could  change  places 
with  safety,  any  more  than  the  rein- 
deer could  barter  climates  with  the 
camel.  A  reef  might  almost  be  di- 
vided into  a  number  of  zones,  in  each 
of  which  a  particular  sort  of  coral 


polyp  finds  its  appropriate  habitat. 
The  sea-front  of  the  ring  appears  to 
be  partitiofied  into  belts,  like  the  ve- 
getable regions  on  the  slope  of  a  moun- 
tain. ^^  The  corals  on  the  margin  of 
Keeling  Island,"  says  Mr  Darwin, 
^^  occurred  in  zones :  thus  the  Porite» 
and  Millepora  complancUa  grow  to  a 
large  size  only  where  they  are  washed 
by  a  heavy  sea,  and  are  killed  by  a 
short  exposure  to  the  air;  whereas 
three  species  of  Nullipora  also  live 
amidst  the  breakers,  but  are  able  ta 
survive  uncovered  for  a  part  of  each 
tide.  At  greater  depths  a  strong- 
Madrepora  and  Millepora  alcicomis 
are  the  commonest  kinds,  the  former 
appearing  to  be  confined  to  this  part. 
Beneath  the  zone  of  massive  corals, 
minute  encrusting  cortdlines  and  other 
organic  bodies  live."  Thus,  even  in 
the  limited  range  allotted  to  these 
zoophytes,  we  have  a  minute  illustra- 
tion of  the  law  which  has  been  so  ad- 
mirably developed  by  Professor  Ed- 
ward Forbes — that  the  bed  of  the  sea 
exhibits  a  series  of  regions,  each 
peopled,  according  to  its  depth,  by  its 
peculiar  inhabitants. 

But  if  the  creatures  which  are  em- 
ployed in  the  erection  of  the  reefs  are 
restricted  to  so  narrow  a  field  of  exer- 
tion, a  very  peculiar  provision  has 
fitted  them  for  the  work  they  have  to 
perform.  This  consists  in  what  is 
called  their  acrogenous  mode  of  in- 
crease. If,  for  example,  the  zoophytes 
assume  the  form  of  a  plant,  it  is  not 
the  whole  mass  which  is  alive,  but 
only  a  very  small  portion  at  the  sum- 
mit and  at  the  extremities  of  the 
branches.  All  the  remainder  of  the 
stem  and  boaghs  has  been  converted 
into  dead  coral.  To  grow,  with  them, 
is  therefore  to  mount.  The  skeleton 
of  the  young  animal  is  hoisted  upon 
that  of  its  defunct  predecessor.  Some 
zoophytes,  like  the  Groniopores,  spring 
up  in  columns  to  the  height  of  two  or 
three  feet ;  and  to  each  of  these  coral 
pillars  a  capital  of  live  polyps,  two  or 
three  inches  in  extent,  is  affixed.  Or 
if  the  creatures  assume  a  more  clus- 
tered or  globular  form,  as  is  the  case 
with  many  of  the  Astrsese,  Porites, 
and  others,  the  depth  of  life  in  the 
mass  is  extremely  small.  A  dome  of 
Astrseas,  twelve  feet  in  diameter,  is 
supposed  to  consist  of  a  thin  film  of 
living  polyps,  extending  not  more 
than  half  or  three-quarters  of  an  incb 
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below  the  sorface — a  solid  nnclens  of 
coral  being,  in  fact,  merely  coated  with 
vitality.  It  is  to  this  property  of  up- 
ward and  outward  growth  that  we 
must  ascribe  the  prodigioas  power 
these  animals  possess.  Their  labours 
arc  cumulative ;  and  hence,  though  in 
themselves  the  most  insignificant  of 
creatures,  they  are  enabled  to  heap 
up  tier  after  tier  of  skeletons,  until  the 
mountain  which  has  sunk  in  the  wa- 
ters is  rivalled  by  the  monumeot  they 
erect  upon  its  site. 

If  we  wish,  however,  to  form  some 
conception  of  the  marvels  which  these 
zoophytes  accomplish,  we  have  only 
to  remember  that  the  coral  formations 
in  the  Pacific  occupy  an  area  of  four 
or  five  thousand  miles  in  length,  and 
then  to  imagine  what  a  picture  that 
ocean  would  exhibit  were  it  suddenly 
drained.  We  should  walk  amongst 
huge  mounds  which  had  been  caMd 
and  capped  with  the  stone  these  ani- 
mals had  secreted.  Prodigious  cones 
would  rise  from  the  ground,  all  tower- 
ing to  the  same  altitude,  and  reflect- 
ing the  light  of  the  sun  from  thehr 
white  summits  with  dazzling  inten* 
sity.  Here  and  there  we  shoSd  come 
to  a  huge  platform,  once  a  laree 
island,  whose  peaks,  as  they  sank, 
were  clothed  in  coral,  and  then  pro- 
longed upwards  until  they  rose  before 
us  like  the  columns  of  some  huge 
temple  which  had  been  commenced 
by  the  Auakims  of  an  antediluvian 
world.  If,  as  Champollion  has  said, 
the  edifices  of  ancient  £g}'pt  seem  to 
have  been  designed  by  men  fifty  feet 


high,  here,  whilst  wandering  amongst 
these  strange  monuments,  we  might 
almost  fkncy  that  beings  hundreds  of 
yards  in  stature  had  been  planting 
the  pillars  of  some  colossal  city,  whi(£ 
thev  never  lived  to  complete.  But  the 
builders,  as  we  have  seen,  were  mere 
worms ;  the  quarry  from  which  they 
dug  their  masonry  was  the  limpid 
wave ;  and  the  vast  structures  which 
have  been  calmly  upreared  in  the 
midst  of  a  tempestuous  sea,  are  the 
workmanship  of  creatures  which  pos- 
sess neither  bodily  strength  nor  nigh 
animal  instinct.  That  duties  so  im- 
portant should  have  been  assigned  to 
beings  so  lowly,  is  one  of  the  finest 
moral  facts  science  has  unfolded.  It 
is  the  function  of  the  coral  pcdyPf 
under  the  present  geological  dii^>en'- 
saUon,  to  counteract  the  distant  vol- 
cano, and  to  repair  in  some  degree  tJie 
ravages  of  the  subterranean  fires.  Its 
taslcls  to  fasten  upon  a  sinking  island, 
and  keep  its  top  on  a  level  with  the 
sea.  The  haughtiest  of  physical  forces 
— that  which  sometimes  shakes  great 
continents — which  lifts  or  lowers  wh<de 
regions  in  a  night — is  often  kept  In 
check  by  the  industry  of  these  dimi- 
nntive  things.  When  the  earth's  crust 
is  collapsing,  and  it  becomes  neees* 
sary  to  fill  up  the  vacancy,  the  com- 
mission is  not  given  to  any  gigantic 
workmen,  but  a  number  of  men 
polyps  are  bid  to  labour  upon  tJie  aub- 
siding  soil,  as  if  to  show  that  the 
Creator  could  employ  the  humblest  of 
His  creatures  in  executing  the  largest 
of  physical  undertakings. 


THE  AQBD  DISCIPLE  COMFORTINO. 

Fear  not,  my  son ;  these  terrors  are  firom  God. 
Hast  thou  not  heard  bow,  when  Elijah  stood 
On  Uoreb,  waiting  while  the  Lord  passed  by. 
Before  the  still  small  voice,  there  came  a  blast 
That  rent  those  ancient  mountains  ?  after  the  wind 
An  earthquake,  after  that  again  a  fire  ? 
Aye,  when  Christ  visits  first  a  sinfbl  heart, 
The  devils  that  abide  there  shake  with  fear ; 
Who  can  abide  his  coming  ? 

I  remember, 
(How  could  I  not  ?)  that,  in  bis  days  of  flesh. 
Wo— even  we,  who  called  ourselves  bis  friends — 
As  little  knew  him  as  dost  thou  to-dsv. 

In  a  dark  night  we  sailed  upon  the  lake, 
Alone,  not  knowing  where  onr  Master  was. 
The  night  was  dark,  and  dark  our  lonelv  hearts ; 
A  moon  there  waS|  but  low,  and  Unrred  with  clouds ; 
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Only  upon  the  horizon  lay  a  line, 

A  level  line  of  light,  which,  near  and  far, 

Marked  the  black  outline  of  the  eastern  hills. 

Stem  was  our  toil,  with  every  art  jve  had 
To  speed  oar  vessel ;  for  tlie  breeze  had  sunk, 
Or  only  came  by  snatches — till  the  rain — 
Then  flashed  the  incessant  lightnings,  then  the  hills 
Rang,  roared,  as  though  the  thunder  shattered  them ; 
Then  surged  the  waves  against  the  opposite  wind. 
Battled  our  useless  cordage,  rent  our  sail, 
Kent,  flapping  in  the  tempest,  and  his  might 
Seized  on  our  boat,  and  drave  it  at  his  wfll. 

No  man  was  free  from  fear ;  we  knew  too  well 
Those  treacherous  waves  ;  and  He,  whose  master  voioe 
Had  laid  them  cowering  at  his  feet,  like  dogs. 
Where  was  He  now  ? — In  some  lone  mountain  wood 
He  communed  with  his  Father  and  the  angels, 
And  knew  not  that  we  perished  there  alone. 
Alas !  far  otherwise  when  in  the  stem 
He  slept,  amid  the  hubbub  of  the  storm. 
As  if  on  priceless  couches,  in  the  pomp 
Of  Herod's  palace ;  now  He  was  afar, 
Each  of  us  felt  the  terror  of  the  night. 
And  each  one  acted  as  his  nature  was. 

One  fell  to  prayer ;  one  muttered  instant  vows ; 
Another  lay  and  wept  aloud ;  some  few 
Deemed  that  the  gale  was  transient,  and  sate  still 
Watching  their  idle  nets ;  some,  bolder,  strove 
To  save  the  canvass,  and  the  labouring  mast. 

Amongst  the  band  were  two,  forever  first ; 
One  was  a  reverend  man,  of  ripening  years. 
Whose  steel-grey  beard  fell  on  his  fisher's  coat, 
Even  to  his  belt ;  the  other  was  a  youth, 
Whose  face,  made  ruddy  by  the  genial  suns 
Of  five-and-twenty  summers,  always  shone 
A  God- wove  banner  of  celestial  love. 

These  two  were  working  still,  to  save  the  ship. 
When  the  cry  rose,  "  A  spirit  1 "    There  it  walked, 
Or  seemed  to  walk,  the  waters,  and  drew  near. 
Then  ho  that  wore  the  fisher's  coat  cried  oat ; 
"  If  not  to  be  afraid  be  brave,"  he  said, 
"  When  fear  were  preservation,  be  not  bold ; 
What  men  could  do  we  have  done ;  now  let  be. 
Lest  haply  wc  be  found  to  fight  with  God." 
Thus  spake  he ;  but  we  lay  down,  motionless, 
Struck  by  despair,  and  waited  for  our  end  : 
Only  the  young  man  bared  his  trusting  brow. 

Then  spake  the  Form  majestic : 

"  It  is  I ; 
Be  of  good  cheer ;"  and  then  we  knew  oui*  Lord, 
And  took  him  up  into  the  ship  with  us. 
And  fell  before  him  worshipping,  and  said, 
"  Ah,  doubt  is  dead ;  ah,  blessed  Son  of  God  I " 

Thus  scant  of  faith  were  we,  and  ignorant 
That  he  was  with  us,  when  we  saw  him  not, 
Or  deemed  him  but  some  spirit  of  evil,  sent 
To  make  complete  the  horrors  of  the  night. 

Our  hearts  calmed  with  the  waters,  we  were  saved, 
And  knew  our  Master's  power,  and  blessed  his  love. 
And,  lo !  were  landed  at  the  wished-for  shore. 

H.  G.  K. 
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THE  BXTBNT  AK1>  THE  CAUSES  OV  0T7B  FROSPEBITT. 
TO  THS  SDITOR  OP  BLACKWOOD^  MAOAZINI. 


The  majori^  of  the  Legislature 
and  of  the  great  Ck>n8ervatiTe  party 
throughout  the  country  have  dedared, 
either  openly  or  tacitly,  that  our  pre- 
sent   commercial   policy  cannot   be 
reversed;  and,  in  the  present  temper 
of  the  people,  such  submission  was 
almost  inevitable.    Whatever  might 
be  the  convictions  of  Conservative 
statesmen  as  to  the  working  and  ten- 
dency of  Free  Trade,  the  expression 
of  those  convictions,  and  evidence, 
however  strong,  in  support  of  them, 
would  have  fallen  idly  upon  the  ear 
of  the  masses,  taught  as  they  have 
been — and,  indeed,  are  predisposed — 
to  jump  to  the  nearest  conclusion, 
when  tracing  effects  to  their  causes. 
They  see  the  outward   and  visible 
marks    of    prosperity   accumulating 
around  them  on  every  side.     Blue 
books  and  merchants*  and  brokers* 
circulars  at  length  speak  the  same 
language  and  tell  the  same  story  of  a 
widely-spread  prosperity,  which  every 
man  hears  boasted  of  in  his  dally 
avocations,  whilst  exulting  Liber^lsm 
continually  proclaims  to  the  world 
the  coexisting  fact  of  free  imports.  It 
is  of  no  avail  to  remind  those  men 
that  the  prosperity  in  question  is  not 
that  whicli  they  predicted  or  antici- 
pated; that  it  is  not  the  prosperity 
meant  by  the  men  whose  most  loudly- 
urged  inquiry  was,  ^^Uow  can  we 
compete  with  the   foreigner,  whilst 
food  is  at  war  prices?*'     It   is  of 
no  avail  to  remind  them  that  the 
foreigner  has  not,  as  was  promised 
us,  reciprocated  our  generous  policy, 
and  that  the  tariffs  of  the  world  are 
still  maintained  in  theur  restrictive 
character ;  or  to  point  to  the  palpable 
fact    that  we   have  not   even  that 
**  cheapness  '*  of  all  the  necessaries 
and  comforts  of  life,  which  was  held 
up  as  the  great  boon  to  be  achieved 
by  Free  Trade  legislation.    The  argu- 
ments,   assumed   to    be   conclusive, 
brought  to  bear  against  those  who  still 
adhere  to  the  principles  which  they 
have  all  along  maintained,  are  that 
the  commercial  and  industrial  enter- 
prise of  the  country  is  extending— 


that  our  population  is  fully  employed 
— ^that  the  revenue  increases  in  elas- 
ticity— that  property  of  every  deserip- 
tion  maintains  its  value — and  that, 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  tibe 
land,  there  is  scarcely  a  cry  of  suffinr- 
ing  raised  which  is  not  at  onoe 
drowned  by  counter  acclamations  of 
satisfaction  with  the  existhig  conditkm 
and  prospects  of  the  great  masses  of 
the  community. 

Whilst  statesmen,   however,   are 
forbearing,  and  refrain  from  active 
opposition  to  the  conclusions,  be  they 
founded  on  delusion  or  not,  drawn  by 
the  advocates  of  onward  policy  in  the 
direction  of  Free  Trade,  it  is  the  le^- 
timate  province  of  the  political  essay- 
ist to  investigateyadff,  which  lie  below 
the  surface  from  which  ordhiary  In- 
quirers derive  their  arguments,  and  to 
take  care  that  such  facts  are  brought 
with  sufficient  prominency  before  tbe 
public.    The  suppresHo  veri  has  ever 
been  a  favourite  weapon  of  casuists; 
and  when  we  see  that  a  yndMr 
opposite  result  is  admittea  by  ■& 
parties  to  have  followed  the  adoptioii 
of  a  given  policy,  it  is  reasonaUe  to 
conclude  that  some  suppression  of  tbe 
truth  has  taken  place  as  to  the  factik 
or  that  they  do  not  legitimately  lead 
to  the  conclusions  drawn  from  them. 
We  see  at  the  present  moment  high 
prices  of  every  commodity  prevaiUng, 
whereas  we  were  assured  that  low 
prices  would  bring  them  within  the 
reach  of  the  mass  of  consumers.    We 
have  dear  labour  in  every  department 
of  indnstn^,  instead   of  the  cheap 
labour  which  the  capitalist  made  no 
secret  of  expecting  as  the  result  of 
free  imports  of  foreign  food.     We 
have  high  freights  for  our  shipping, 
both  Inwards  and  outwards,  yet  both 
Free-Traders  and  Protectionists  pro- 
phesied low  freights  as  the  result  of 
the  repeal  of  the  Navigation  Laws. 
We  have  well-employed  artisans,  not- 
withstanding the  anticipated  dtoplace- 
ment  of  their  labour  by  the  introdno- 
tion  of  foreign  manufactured  artiotes. 
Lastly,   the   British   farmer  Is  not 
mined;  a  good  Providence  has  pro- 
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tected  the  tiller  of  the  soil  from  the 
annihilation  which  was  predicted  for 
him ;  and  he  is  enabled  indirectly,  by 
high  prices  of  certain  portions  of  his 
produce,  to  wring  an  ample  reward 
for  his  industry  from  the  consaming 
<;lasscs.  The  obvious  inference  to  be 
drawn  from  such  a  state  of  things  is 
that  some  circumstance  or  circum- 
stances, previously  unforeseen,  have 
interfered  to  derange  and  falsify  the 
calculations  of  both  the  great  opposing 
parties  in  the  country ;  and  it  is  most 
desirable  to  know  what  are  those  cir- 
cumstances, and  what  their  past  and 
probable  future  operation. 

To  arrive  at  the  solution  of  these 
questions,  we  may  be  excused  if  we 
refer  to  a  notice  of  the  industrial  and 
commercial  condition  of  the  country 
given  in  this  Magazine  in  June  1851, 
or  a  little  more  than  two  years  ago. 
At  that  period,  as  admitted  by  the 
circulars  of  our  leading  merchants, 
brokers,  and  manufacturers,  we  were 
in  anything  rather  than  a  condition  of 


low  freights  in  1851— particularly  for 
long  voyages — were  very  generally 
attributed  to  the  competition  of  the 
American  shipowner,  who,  having  a 
valuable  passenger  and  carrying  trade 
secured  to  him  by  the  new  conquests 
of  his  countrymen  in  California,  could 
afford  to  bring  return  cargoes  from 
India,  China,  and  the  markets  of  the 
Pacific,  at  much  lower  rates  than 
British  shipowners.  The  changed 
fortunes  of  the  latter  class  afford  strik- 
ing testimony  of  the  fact  that  their 
prosperous  position,  at  all  events,  is 
not  attributable  to  Free-Trade  mea- 
sures, or  to  legislation  of  any  kind. 
A  few  months  after  the  ruinous  period 
to  which  we  have  referred,  the  coun- 
try was  electrified  by  intelligence  of 
the  discovery  in  our  Australian  pos- 
sessions of  wealth  equal  in  amount,  if 
not  even  superior,  to  that  which  was 
being  gathered  by  the  adventurers 
in  California;  and  although  at  first 
doubts  were  expressed  of  the  correct- 
ness of  the  intelligence,  a  large  emi- 


general    prosperity.    Importation    of    gration  to  those  colonies  at  once  set 


foreign  produce  was  unattended  with 
profit,  the  export  trade  to  foreign 
markets  was  equally  unprofitable,  and 
the  home  demand,  both  for  produce 
and  manufactures,  was  seriously  re- 
stricted. With  respect  to  the  latter, 
an  eminent  Manchester  firm,  Messrs 
M*Nair,  Greenhow,  and  Irvine,  re- 
ported in  their  circular  of  March  31, 
1851  —  "The  market  is  far  from 
satisfactory.  Complaints  to  this  effect 
are  very  frequent,  and  determined 
resolutions  in  favour  of  reducing  the 
productioii  of  cloth  of  certain  deescrip- 
lions  are  becoming  general  on  the  part 
of  manufacturers y  who  assign,  with 
reason,  their  innhility  to  render  their 
manufactures  remunerative.  Vitality 
is  wanted,  and  the  absence  of  anything 
approaching  to  a  demand  for  the 
country  trade  contributes  necessarily 
to  aggravate  and  deepen  the  dissatis- 
faction,'^ The  Shipping  Interest 
was  at  that  time  in  a  most  dis- 
astrous condition,  freights  being  re- 
duced in  many  cases  fully  50  per 
cent,  and  far  below  the  remunerative 
point.  Such  was  the  condition  of  the 
country  five  years  after  the  repeal  of 
the  Corn  Laws,  and  two  years  after 
the  repeal  of  the  Navigation  Laws. 
With  respect  to  the  latter  interest,  it 
Is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 


m,  which  has  continued  to  increase 
up  to  the  present  time.  We  ceased 
to  hear  of  shipping  lying  idle  in  the 
docks  of  our  leading  seaports.  We 
ceased  to  hear  of  our  seamen  entering 
into  the  service  of  rival  countries. 
Our  building-yards,  both  at  home  and 
in  the  American  colonics,  became 
scenes  of  unprecedented  activity;  and 
every  branch  of  industry  connected 
directly  or  indirectly  with  shipping, 
was  placed  in  a  prosperous  condition. 
To  enable  the  reader  to  form  an  idea 
of  the  amount  of  tonnage  employed* 
in  this  new  trade,  it  may  be  stated 
that  the  amount  of  shipping  which 
sailed  from  the  port  of  Liverpool  for 
Australia,  since  the  first  of  January 
1852,  to  the  end  of  July  1853,  was 
175  ships  of  138,500  tons  register. 
These  were  exclusively  passenger- 
ships.  If  we  add  40  more  as  the  num- 
ber taking  cargo  or  cabin  passengers 
alone,  which  are  not  mentioned  in  the 
Grovemment  ofScer^s  returns,  we  have 
in  round  numbers  215  ships  with  a 
tonnage  of  170,000  tons,  from  the  port 
of  Liverpool,  engaged  in  this  new 
trade.  The  departures  from  London 
and  other  ports,  of  which  we  have 
not  at  hand  correct  returns,  but  which 
very  materi^ly  exceed  those  of  Liver- 
pool, wiU  sweU  the  amount  of  tonnage 
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to  aboQt  500,000  tons.  Of  the  ship- 
ping from  Liverpool,  52  vessels — in 
all,  46,000  tons— have  been  chartered 
by  Grovemment  for  the  conveyance  of 
Irish  and  Scotch  emigrants  chiefly^ 
sent  out  by  the  Emigration  Board. 
There  were  loading  in  Liverpool,  on 
the  8th  inst.,  48  ships,  with  an  ag- 
gregate tonnage  of  83,369  tons. 
Moreover,  from  the  nature  of  the 
trade,  and  the  pecoliar  temptations 
which  present  themselves  to  oar  sea- 
men to  desert  when  they  arrive  in 
the  colony,  and  proceed  to  the  dig- 
gings,  the  wages  paid  them  have  b^n 
nearly  doable  the  average  paid  for 
other  voyages. 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  prosperity 
of  one  great  interest  in  the  coantir 
distinctly  accoanted  for,  with  which 
Free  Trade  has  manifestly  no  con* 
nexion.  Australia  has  saved  the 
British  shipowner  from  rain;  and  it 
has  done  more.  An  increasing  popnla« 
tion,  attracted  to  the  colony  from 
every  quarter  of  the  globe,  have  be- 
come large  consumers  of  British  pro- 
ducts, and  promise  at  no  distant  date 
to  be  still  larger  consumers.  In  the 
first  six  months  of  1851  we  exported 
to  Australia  3,003,699  yards  of  plain 
calicoes,  and  3,611,751  yards  of  print- 
ed and  dyed  calicoes.  In  the  corre8-\ 
ponding  period  of  1852  the  exports 
were  1,453,079  yards  of  plain,  and 
5,683,822  yards  of  printed  and  dyed 
calicoes ;  and  in  the  six  months  just 
ended  they  have  increased  to  6,856,010 
yards  of  plain,  and  5,751,431  yards 
of  printed  and  dyed.  This  is  in  ad- 
dition to  the  large  quantity  of  these 
goods  taken  as  outfits  by  emigrants, 
and  the  stocks  which  may  have 
gone  from  our  Indian  and  other  mar- 
kets. The  hardware  trade  of  Bir- 
mingham has  been  largely  benefited 
by  the  consumption  of  Australia ;  and, 
iu  fact,  there  is  scarcely  a  branch  of 
indujstry  in  this  country  which  it  has 
not  stimulated.  Even  the  farmer 
owes  to  it  much  of  his  present  position. 


Pklo  OUIeoM. 

First  8ix  months  of  1851,     . 
w-     1852,     . 
»                   „      1853, 

6,580,713  yds. 
8,928,610    » 
.      26,428,896    ^ 

The  shipments  to  that  country  are 
still  being  made  on  so  extended  a  scale 
that,  whilst  every  sailing  vessel  which 
can  be  secured  is  prompUy  filled  up  al 
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The  absorption  of  agricoltnral  labour 
by  the  diggings  of  Australia,  firom 
which  colony  we  derive  the  finest 
wools  used  in  the  mannfactore  of 
broadcloth,  has,  by  raising  the  price 
of  those  wools,  enconragCKl  the  sub* 
stitntion  of  an^  inferior  article.  This 
cause,  and  the  great  increase  in  the 
home  consumption,  a  portion  of  which 
Increase  has  been  taken  by  emigrants 
in  the  shape  of  slops,  blanket^  &c»f 
has  contributed  materially  to  raise  the 
value  of  our  own  produce.  The  ex- ' 
tent  of  this  advance  is  thus  stated  ^ 
a  leading  firm  In  the  wool  trade  in 
Liverpool  —  **  The  advance  in  the 
value  of  the  various  kinds  of  Bri- 
tish sheep's  wool,  from  August  1851 
to  August  1858,  varies  from  80  to  40» 
per  cent.  Production  has  not  de- 
creased, but  perhaps  the  contrary, 
while  oonsamption  is  very  much  in- 
creased." Farm  produce  of  all  kind» 
—butter,  cheeee,  bacon,  &c. — ^hava 
found  in  the  colony  a  new  market, 
which  has  greatly  contributed  to  pro- 
duce the  high  prices  existing  at  home. 
If  we  torn  to  the  manufacturing  in- 
terest, we  suspect  it  will  be  found  that 
much  of  its  present  boasted  prosperity 
is  attributable  to  other  causes  than  our 
Free-l>ade  policy.  We  have  had  %• 
considerable  increase  in  our  exports 
of  cotton  manufactures  during  the  first 
six  months  of  the  present  year ;  bat 
when  we  Inquire  to  what  countries 
this  increase  has  gone,  we  find  that 
nearly  the  whole  has  gone  to  four— 
via.,  the  United  States,  China,  Aus- 
tralia, and  the  coast  of  Africa.  The 
three  last  we  may  certainly  exclude 
from  the  countries  whose  increased 
dealings  with  us  are  at  all  distinctly 
traceable  to  Free  Thtde.  We  have 
therefore  to  examine  how  hi  those  of 
America  can  properiy  be  soconsldered. 
The  exports  of  cotton  goods  to  that 
country,  as  given  in  BunCs  MauMjf^ 
Colonial  dradar  for  the  first  six 
months  of  1851, 1862|  and  1853,  were 
as  follows  :— 

PfeMtdftadDytd. 

5U,078,887  yds. 
22,144,002    « 
49,478,800    » 

high  rates  of  firelght,  the  steamers  are 
actually  compelled  to  shut  out  goods, 
althoD^  the  rates  have  lately  been 
adTsneed  to  £6  per  ton  for  those 
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chiefly  of  the  class  called  ''fine,**  which 
thej  are  in  the  habit  of  carrying.    It 
is  calculated  that  there  are  at  present 
lying  in  Liverpool  for  shipment  by  the 
"  Cnnard''  line  of  mail  boats,  more 
cargo  of  this  description  than  can  go 
for  three  weeks  to  come;    and  the 
consignees  of  the  American  or  *^  Col- 
lins" line  had  recently  a  lottery  in 
their  office,  to  decide   whose   goods 
were  to  go  by  the  steamer  then  load- 
ing.   To  what  cause,  then,  can  we 
attribute  this    amazing   increase  of 
our  exports  to  America  ?    It  cannot 
be  the  operation  of  Free-Trade  mea- 
sures in  this  country  which  has  en- 
abled America  to  take  from  us,  in  the 
first  six  months  of  1853,  twenty  mil- 
lion yards  of  plain,  and  nearly  twenty- 
eight    and  a  half  million  yards  of 
printed  and  dyed  calicoes,  more  than 
in  1851.    We  have  not  extended  to 
her,  in  particular,  any  material  con- 
cessions since  the  latter  year.    We 
have  not  been  greater  importers  of 
her  bread-stuffs,  or  of  any  other  ar- 
ticle of  her  production,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  cotton.   Of  this  great  staple 
the  clearances  from  all  the  ports  of 
the  Union  to  this  country,  from  1st 
September  1852  to  6th  July  1853,  were 
1,617,000   bales,    against    1,577,160 
bales  in  the  corresponding  period  of 
1851-2,  and  1,285,173  bales  in  that 
of  1850-51 ;  showing  an  excess  this 
year  of  39,840  bales  over  last,  and 
881,827  bales  over  1851.    This  may 
account  in  part  for  the  increased  pur- 
chases of  America  from  the  British 
manufacturer  ;    but,    on    the    same 
grounds,  she  must  also  have  increased 
her  purchases  from  other  countries ; 
for  we  find  that,  whilst  her  excess  of 
exports  to  Great  Britain  was  331,827 
bales  last  year,   as  compared  with 
1851,  the  excess  to  "a//  countries" 
was  533,386  bales,  showing  that  other 
countries  had  also  received  increased 


supplies  to  the  extent  of  201,559 
bales :  and  we  are  not  aware  that  any 
of  those  countries  have  been  legislat- 
ing of  late  in  the  direction  of  Free 
Trade;  The  conclusion  which  it 
strikes  us  as  most  likely  to  be  correct, 
as  to  the  cause  of  our  increased  ex- 
ports to  America,  is  that  something 
has  occurred  to  improve  the  condition 
and  enlarge  the  consuming  power  of 
that  country.  Such,  on  inquiry,  we 
find  to  have  been  the  case ;  for  with 
the  comparatively  light  import  of 
British  fabrics  in  1851,  what  was  the 
state  of  the  American  market  for  those 
fabrics  ?  We  have  it  thus  stated  by 
the  New  York  Courier  and  Enquirer 
of  the  16th  of  April  in  that  year,  as 
quoted  in  the  article  to  which  we  have 
before  referred  —  "The  very  heavy 
sales  made  of  domestic  light  prints 
have  put  an  end  to  all  inquiry  for 
the  foreign  article ;  and  we  do  not 
know  a  case  of  English  prints  that  will 
bring  prime  cost,  whilst  the  majority 

must  suffer  a  heavy  loss 

Nor  is  the  prospect  better  for  ging- 
hams ;  /eio,  if  any,  bring  cost  and 
cliargesy 

It  is  true  that  reference  was  made 
by  the  American  writer  to  accidental 
causes,  which  were  alleged  to  have 
produced  this  unprofitable  state  of 
business  in  1851 ;  but  it  is  tolerably 
clear  that  there  must  have  been  b&* 
sides  a  want  of  the  power  to  buy — 
and  it  is  the  fact  that  there  was  such 
a  want — compared  with  that  which 
exists  at  present.  The  American 
planters  have  had,  since  1851,  two 
crops  of  cotton,  in  succession,  larger 
than  were  ever  raised  before,  which 
have  been  sold,  especially  the  last,  at 
higher  prices  than  those  which  pre- 
viuled  in  1851 — a  year  of  short  crop, 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
table,  made  up  to  the  30th  nit. : — 


MobUe  Fair. 

Orieana  Fair. 

Crop  to  July  6. 

1853,       . 
1852,      . 
1861,       . 

6jd.  to  6}d. 
5|d.  to  5|d. 
5|d.  to  5ld. 

6Jd.  to  7d. 
6|d.  to  efd. 
5|d.  to  5|d. 

3,172,000  bales, 
2,963,324      „ 
2,278,106      „ 

The  American  farmer  also  has  had  this 
year  considerably  enhanced  prices  of 
grain  of  all  kinds — cheese,  butter,  pork, 
beef,  and  other  produce — for  which 
large  markets  have  been  opened  in 
CaUfomia  and  Australia.  Emigra- 
tion has   greatly  swelled  the  num- 


ber of  the  population,  and  thus  in- 
creased domestic  consumption.  £m-. 
ployment  throughout  the  Union,  is 
ample,  every  fresh  body  of  labour- 
ers, as  soon  as  they  are  landed,  being 
sought  out  and  engaged  at  good  wages 
for  the  various  railways,  canals,  and 
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other  public  'works,  which  are  con* 
stmcting  in  almost  every  state.  Ca- 
lifornia, with  its  vast  mineral  wealth, 
is  exercising  an  almost  inconceivable 
inflqence  thronghoat  the  entire  con- 
tinent, enlarging  and  rendering  more 
secure  its  monetary  resources,  stimn- 
lating  domestic  enterprise,  and  for- 
nishing  that  which  a  new  country 
most  urgently  requires — the  means  of 
extending  its  foreign  commerce.  It 
is  not  the  Free-Trade  policy  of  Great 
Britain  per  se,  if  indeed  at  all,  whidi 
has  rendered  the  United  States  better 
customers  of  Great  Britain,  but  mainly 
the  increased  and  unpu^leled  pros- 
perity of  the  American  people  —  a 
prosperity  which,  it  should  ever  be 
borne  in  mind  by  the  statesman,  is 
coexistent  with  a  strictly  protected 
domestic  industry. 

In  addition  to  the  effect  prodoced 
upon  the  industrial  portion  of  the 
community  in  our  own  country  bv 
the  increased  demand  for  British 
productions  to  supply  the  wants  of 
America  and  Australia,  we  must  not 
omit  to  notice  some  other  important 
circumstances  which  have  been  in 
operation  during  the  past  three  or  four 
years.  We  have  recently  been  send- 
ing away  to  our  North  American  Co- 
lonies, to  the  United  States,  and,  for 
two  years  past,  to  Australia,  large 
numbers  of  our  population,  and  par- 
ticularly of  that  portion  of  them  whose 
position  at  home  may  be  termed  one 
of  struggling  for  the  means  of  living. 
Large  tracts  of  land  in  Ireland,  once 
thronged  with  this  class,  are  at  pre- 
sent almost  literallv  unpeopled ;  and 
from  England  and  Scotland  many 
thousands  of  able-bodied  labourers, 
skilled  artisans,  and  small  fanners, 
have  swelled  the  tide  of  emigration. 
It  may  be  said,  with  truth,  that  this 
is  not  a  sign  of  prosperity  at  home. 
These  classes  confessedly  left  their 
native  soil  because  it  no  longer  af- 
forded remunerative  employment  for 
their  industry.  Yet,  indirectly,  an 
increased  prosperity  has  been  the 
result  of  their  departure,  especially  in 
our  large  towns  and  in  the  manufac- 
turing districts.  We  feel  no  longer 
the  pressure  upon  the  labour  market 
of  continual  immigration  from  Ireland 
to  this  country  of  a  semi-pauper  data, 
ready  to  accept  employment  at  Uie 
very  lowest  rate  of  wages  upon  which 


life  can  be  supported  byihe  coaneat 
description  of  food.  The  visits  of 
Irish  agricultural  labourers  are  bow 
decreasingyear  by  year ;  and  aUbon^^ 
many  still  come  to  settle  amongst  nS| 
and  to  partake  with  onr  own  woridng 
classes  of  the  advantages  of  continn- 
ons  employment,  they  are  no  longer 
satisfied  with  that  low  scale  of  re- 
muneration for  which  they  were  for* 
meriy  content  to  labour. 

The  comparative  deamess  of  what 
used  to  be  their  staple  article  of  food 
— the  potato— has  driven  them,  dar- 
ing the  past  fow  years,  to  the  adop- 
tion of  a  higher  SGde  of  living.  Th^ 
have  imbibed,  even  in  their  own  woric- 
houses,  the  taste  for  aliments  similar 
to  those  upon  which  the  English  la- 
bonrerisfed.  In  proof  of  this  changOf 
which  has  been  taking  place  in  m» 
land  during  the  past  few  years,  we 
may  point  to  the  fact  of  that  country 
having  ceased  almost  entirely  to  sap- 
ply  the  British  markets  with  cerw 
produc^ns,  and  to  its  diminished  ex- 
ports of  otiier  descriptions  of  form 
produce;  for  it  is  not  trne  that  this 
has  been  altogether  caused  bv  dimin- 
ished production.  The  resnlt  is  ftH 
upon  theur  arrival  in  this  conntry,  bj 
the  Iri^  emigrants  speedily  foiling 
into  the  scale  of  living,  and  demand- 
ing the  same  wages,  as  onr  own  la- 
bouring classes.  To  the  causes  reforred 
to  is,  in  a  great  measure,  to  be  attri- 
buted the  improved  condition  of  thoae 
classes  gweraUy  in  every  department 
of  industry.  Labour  is  no  longer  la 
excess  of  the  demand  for  it,  and  com- 
mands a  higher  rate  of  remnneration. 
An  additional  portion  of  the  working 
masses,  too,  have  become  consumers 
of  both  foreign  and  domestic  prodaee 
and  mannfactnres,  and  henoe  some  of 
those  marks  ai  prosperitv  which  poli- 
tical economists  see  in  increased  im- 
ports and  costoms,  and  excise  receipts, 
and  attribnte  exdnsiveW  to  the  ope- 
ration of  Free  Trade.  We  have  got 
rid  of  the  snrplos  portion  of  onr  labour- 
ing masses ;  and,  as  the  result,  those 
who  remain  to  as  are  better  emj^oyed 
at  better  wages. 

The  operation  of  this  change,  sc 
as  r^ards  the  revenue,  the  impo 
merchant,  and  the  mannfacton^. 
much  groiter  than  is  generally 
posed.  Bdow  a  certain  scale  of  W) 
the  wwUng  classes  oentribnte  ( 
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nothing  to  the  revenue,  or  to  the  pro- 
fits of  the  importer,  and  comparatively 
little  to  those  of  the  mannfactnrer ; 
and  the  bulk  of  the  population  of  Ire- 
land had  ever  been  hitherto  below  that 
scale,  where  they  were  in  receipt  of 
wages  at  all.  Any  addition  to  such 
wages,  half  of  which  at  least  is  ex- 
pended upon  customable  or  exciscable 
commodities,  tells  immediately  upon 
revenue  and  upon  the  profits  of  im- 
ports ;  whilst  the  remainder  is  probably 
expended  upon  the  consumption  of 
home  productions,  and  thus  further 
stimulates  the  prosperity  of  the  pro- 
ducing classes.  The  comforts  of  life 
are  sought  for,  instead  of  the  mere 
necessaries  being  endured ;  and,  vir- 
tually, an  improvement  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  labourer  becomes  a  real 
increase  in  the  numbers  of  the  popu- 
lation. The  United  States  are  ex- 
periencing this  fact  in  the  immense 
consumption  of  every  description  of 
produce  and  manufactures.by  her  pros- 
perous gold  miners  in  California ;  and 
Great  Britain  is  experiencing  it  also 
In  the  consumption  of  the  settlers  in 
the  gold  regions  of  Australia.  Our 
merchants  had  paused  in  their  ship- 
ments to  that  colony.  They  feared 
that  they  might  have  glutted  its  mark- 
ets. In  doing  this  they  had  simply 
overlooked  the  fact,  that  a  highly  pros- 
perous community  consumes  ten  times 
the  quantity  of  commodities  of  all 
kinds,  which  suffices  for  the  wants  of 
the  same  number  of  individuals  pro- 
hibited by  their  position  from  indulg- 
ing the  tastes  and  desires  natural  to 
them.  A  few  hundred  thousand  of 
diggers  in  Australia,  with  Anglo-Saxon 
habits,  gathering  each  their  ounce  of 
gold  per  6fLy,  are  equal  to  as  many 
millions  of  rice-eating  Hindoos  in 
India,  or  opium -smokers  in  the  Celes- 
tial Empire. 

Since  these  remarks  were  written, 
they  have  received  a  very  striking 
confirmation  from  the  circular  of 
Messrs  W.  Murray,  Ross,  and  Co., 
commission  merchants  of  Melbourne, 
dated  20th  May.  After  referring  to 
the  high  prices  existing  in  Melbourne, 
and  the  rapidity  with  which  the  sup- 
plies of  goods  which  had  arrived  up 
to  that  date  had  been  taken  oflT,  the 
writer  proceeds,  with  respect  to  the 
apprehended  glut  to  be  created  by  the 
large  shipments  known  to  be  on  the 


way  —  "  Great  though  the  quantity 
of  goods  to  come  forward  may  be,  it 
is  yet  equally  evident  that  consump- 
tion will  keep  pace  with,  if  it  do  not 
exceed,  the  import.  The  fact,  more- 
over, must  not  be  omitted  out  of  the 
calculations  of  operators  at  foreign 
ports,  that  the  exorbitant  rates  cur- 
rent in  Melbourne  have  attracted  such 
large  importations  from  all  the  other 
Australian  colonies,  that  the  markets 
of  every  one  of  them  are  more  bare 
of  commodities  than  our  own.  The 
consequence  will  be,  that  as  Mel- 
bourne and  Sydney  will  be  the  prin- 
cipal recipient  ports  for  foreign  mer- 
chandise, large  transhipments  must 
be  made  to  fill  up  the  vacuum  which 
our  extraordinary  demand  has  created. 
T/ie  European  population  of  the  AuS' 
tralias  is  estimated  at  600,000,  the  con- 
suming jwwer  of  whom  is  equal  to  at 
least  three  times  as  many  in  England, 
Therefore^  the  wants  of  a  population^ 
equivalent  to  1,500,000  at  home^  have 
to  be  provided  for.  The  immense 
addition  which  will  also  be  made  to 
these  numbers  by  the  rapid  immigra- 
tion which  is,  and  will  continue  flow- 
ing from  the  mother  country  and  else- 
where, must  also  be  taken  into  ac- 
count. The  average  immigration  has 
latterly  been  about  8000  souls  per 
week.  No  diminution  is  expected  ; 
on  the  contrary,  an  increase  is  ex- 
pected. Some  idea  of  the  probable 
increase  of  the  population  during  this 
year  may  be  formed  from  knowing  the 
increase  which  took  place  during  the 
last  year  in  Victoria  alone,  namely^ 
100,000.  As  respects  our  pouter  of 
consumption^  nothing  need  be  feared  hy 
the  foreign  shippers ;  all  the  goods  that 
come  forward  uHll  be  wanted,^^  When 
it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  bulk  of 
the  population,  described  to  be  thus 
rapidly  increasing,  have  Anglo-Saxon 
tastes,  and  consume  principally  Bri- 
tish articles  of  the  best  description, 
we  need  scarcely  be  surprised  if  pre- 
sent prices  at  home,  especially  of  agri- 
cultural produce,  are  not  only  main- 
tained, but  very  materially  enhanced. 
We  find,  from  the  same  circular, 
that  Australia  is  diverting  from  this 
country  a  large  portion  of  our  nsnal 
supplies  of  flonr,  cheese,  &c,  which 
we  should  otherwise  have  received 
from  the  United  States,  thns  account- 
ing for  the  advance  in  prices  in  the 
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British  market  already  experienced. 
All  other  commodities,  whether  of 
British,  colonial,  or  purely  foreign  pro- 
daction,  are  bringing  enormous  rates 
in  that  conntry.  English  products, 
however,  such  as  butter,  cheese,  hams, 
bacon,  &c.,  are  those  most  materially 
increased  in  value ;  and  large  quan- 
tities must  go  out  to  meet  the  de- 
mand, thus  trenching  still  more  npon 
the  amount  of  the  necessaries  and 
comforts  of  life  which  are  at  present 
within  the  reach  of  our  consuming 
classes. 

That,  under  all  these  circumstances 
combined,  we  have  a  high  range  of 
prices  of  produce  existing,  is  scarcely 
to  be  wondered  at;  but,  whilst  we 
must  decline  to  admit  that  such  high 
prices  are  attributable  to  our  adoption 
of  a  Free-Trade  policy,  we  are  rather 
doubtful  of  the  fact  that  they  are  idto- 
gether  the  result  of  the  undeniably- 
increased  consumption  of  our  popula- 
tion. Other  causes  are  operatinff, 
which  account,  in  part,  for  such  high 
prices,  irrespective  of  those  which  are 
urged  by  the  advocates  of  that  policy, 
and  of  those  who  attribute  them  to 
the  prosperous  condition  of  the  coun- 
try. We  have  had,  during  the  pre- 
sent year  and  a  portion  of  the  last, 
decreased  imports  of  some  of  the  lead- 
ing articles  of  foreign  produce.  Thus 
we  have  received  in  the  ports  of  Lon- 
don, Liverpool,  Bristol,  and  the  Clyde, 
during  the  first  seven  months  of  1853, 
only  100,080  hhds.  and  13,065  tierces 
of  West  India  sugar  against  an  im- 
port of  122,300  hhds.  and  15,685  tiercea 
dariug  the  corresponding  months  of 
1852.  We  have  receiv^  of  Bengal 
and  Madras  sugar  401,970  bags,  £c 
against  526,345  last  year.  From 
tho  Mauritius  our  receipts  have  been 
777,900  against  708,730  mats,  &c; 
and  from  Java,  and  our  other  East 
Indian  possessions  62,360  bags,  &o. 
against  88,915  last  vear.  Decreased 
stocks  and  advanced  prices  naturally 
follow  such  a  state  of  things.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  have  both  Increased 
imports  and  stocks  of  Havana,  Brazil, 
and  other  foreign  sugar — which,  how- 
ever, being  chiefly  used  for  refining 
purposes  and  for  export,  is  not  so  cor- 
rect an  index  of  the  consuming  power 
of  our  home  population.  We  have  a 
Blightly  increased  import  of  colonial 
molasses,  and  a  considerable  decrease 


of  stocks.  Our  imports  of  oc^nial 
rum  have  been  19,330  puncheons  only 
against  23,450  puncheons  last  year, 
whilst  the  stodcs  are  only  15^530 
aeainst  25,695  last  year.  The  causes 
of  this  decline  in  the  productiveness 
of  our  West  Indian  possesions,  as 
well  as  in  our  imports  from  the  ilait 
Indies,  need  scarcely  be  glanced  at^ 
and,  as  a  just  retribution,  we  find  that 
the  exports  of  cotton  manufactures  to 
the  most  important  of  the  former— ^ar 
maica— have  fallen  oflf  from  2,413,611 
yards  of  plain  cottons,  and  2,036,598 
yards  of  printed  and  dyed,  in  the  fint 
six  months  of  1851,  to  874,382  yards 
of  plain,  and  888,565  yards  of  printed 
and  dyed  in  the  corresponding  period 
of  1853.  Of  another  important  article 
— tea— our  imports  during  the  flnt 
seven  months  of  the  present  year  have 
been  less  than  in  the  corresponding 
months  of  last  year, viz.  30,086,000  lb. 
in  1853  against  32,867,000  in  1852 ; 
and  prices  have  been  enhanced  in  past 
by  the  dvil  war  going  on  in  China,  and 
by  the  efifect  of  the  reduction  made  in 
the  duty  by  Mr  Gladstone's  Bndgot. 
Dried  fruit,  which  was  cheapened  1^ 
the  Tariff  of  1841-2,  has  advanced 
enormously  in  pdce;  but  the  princi- 
pal cause  of  such  increase  has  been  a 
blight,  which  has  occurred  during  the 
past  two  years.  The  supply  of  maojr 
articles  of  home  produce,  too, — sooii 
as  butchers*  meat,  butter,  bacon,  dsc 
— has  been  limited  by  the  wet  season 
at  the  beginning  of  this  year,  wUdi- 
was  unfavourable  to  every  description 
of  agricultural  produce.  All  these  are 
distinctly  exceptional  causes  of  ato*- 
rent  prosperity,  as  shown  by  mifii 
prices  of  commodities,  and  have  no- 
thing whatever  to  do  with  the  qiiea* 
tion  of  Free  Tirade  v.  Protection. 

It  is  not  our  intention  here  to  enter 
into  an  inqdry  as  to  the  effect  which 
the  increased  production  of  gold  in 
California  and  Australia  has  produoedt 
in  inflating  prices  by  enlarging  tha 
basis  of  our  monetanr  drcolation. 
Politieal  economists  of  our  modem 
school  persist  in  treating  the  question 
of  the  currency  as  a  bugbear ;  and  in 
maintaining  tnat  the  price  of  gold, 
irrespective  of  its  increased  supply, 
roust  remain,  unlike  that  of  all  other 
commodities,  fixed.  It  is  'less  to 
direct  their  at  i  to  the        ;t  u 
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gnstained  by  the  golden  treasures  of 
California,  has  produced  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Ameri- 
can continent.  It  is  useless  to  at- 
tempt to  show  them,  although  such  is 
the  fact,  that  the  increased  banking 
facilities  gained  by  that  country  dur- 
ing the  past  two  or  three  years  have 
enabled  her  growers  of  grain,  of  cot- 
ton, and  other  produce,  to  maintain 
prices  above  what  European  and  other 
countries  could  afford  to  pay,  and  to 
liquidate  an  almost  continually  ad- 
verse balance  of  trade.  This  much, 
however,  the  most  strenuous  advocate 
of  the  buUionist  theory  will  perhaps 
admit :  The  mercantile  community  of 
this  country,  notwithstanding  their 
imports  have  in  the  aggregate  very 
largely  exceeded  their  exports — thus 
inducing  of  necessity  large  exports  of 
specie — have  not  during  the  present 
jrear,  as  we  might  have  expected,  been 
incapacitated  by  the  position  of  the 
bank  from  holding  their  stock  of  pro- 
duce. Money  for  commercial,  and 
even  for  speculative  purposes,  has  been 
abundantly  afforded ;  and  even  in  the 
face  of  a  somewhat  high  rate  of  inte- 
rest, advances  on  mortgage  and  for 
permanent  investment  have  been 
readily  procurable  at  reasonable  rates. 
But  for  this  circumstance,  we  could 
certainly  not  have  sustained  prices  of 
imported  produce ;  and  our  merchants, 
having  been  compelled  to  submit  to  the 
inflated  ones  of  foreign  countries,  must 
have  been  utterly  prostrated.  The 
same  reasoning  applies  to  the  internal 
Industry  of  the  country.  Had  money 
not  been  cheap,  and  easily  procurable 
on  bona  fide  security  and  for  invest- 
ment, the  vast  amount  of  enterprise 
which  has  recently  been  manifested  in 
the  erection  of  new  buildings,  and 
new  works  of  every  description,  in  the 
drainage  of  our  soil,  in  the  beautify- 
ing of  our  large  towns,  and  the  health- 
producing  improvement  of  their  sani- 
tary regulations,  must  have  been 
checked,  until,  by  a  restriction  of  our 
imports,  and  something  approaching 
to  a  general  commercial  bankruptcy, 
we  had  wrung  back  the  limited  amount 
of  truant  specie,  upon  which  our  cur- 
rency is  based,  from  the  hands  of  the 
foreigner.  We  are  not  at  all  certain, 
however,  for  what  period  this  pleasant 
state  of  things  may  last.  For  many 
weeks  successively  we  have  seen  the 


stock  of  bullion  in  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land decreasing,  notwithstanding  the 
large  arrivals  from  Australia  and  other 
quarters;  and  although  this  may  in 
part  be  accounted  for  by  the  increased 
amount  required  to  conduct  the  en- 
larged internal  trade  of  the  country, 
there  can  be  no  denial  of  the  fact,  that 
we  are  experiencing  a  serious  external 
drain,  required  to  meet  our  increased 
imports.  For  three  or  four  months 
past  the  fear  of  a  considerably  tight- 
ened money  market,  as  the  result  of 
such  drain,  has  very  greatly  tended 
to  repress  speculation,  which  would 
otherwise  have  run  into  excess ;  and 
at  the  present  moment  anticipations 
of  an  advance  in  the  rate  of  interest 
by  the  Bank  of  England  and  the  large 
discounting  houses  are  beginning  to  be 
seriously  entertained. 

We  have,  then,  the  following  facts 
established  with  tolerable  clearness — 
viz.,  first,  that  nearly  all  the  most 
important  commercial  interests  of  the 
country  have  been  placed  during  the 
past  two  years  in  a  condition  of  great 
prosperity ;  and,  in  the  second  place, 
that  our  industrious  classes  are  now 
fully  employed,  at  good  wages.  But 
it  cannot  be  admitted  that  the  cause 
of  such  a  beneficial  change  is  altoge- 
ther, or  even  mainly,  the  Free-Trade 
policy  which  we  have  recently  adopted. 
Notwithstanding  this  fact,  we  are  per- 
fectly ready  to  admit  that  we  cannot 
at  present  disturb  that  policy,  or  re- 
trace our  steps.  A  large  majority  of 
the  public  believe  that  the  change  in 
question  has  been  produced  by  Free 
Trade.  They  cannot  perceive  the  ex- 
ceptional causes  which  have  been  in 
existence,  or  these  are  sedulously  kept 
from  their  eyes.  A  large  portion  of 
our  working  masses,  during  the  tem- 
porary cheapness  which  followed  the 
first  adoption  of  the  system,  which 
cheapness  was  increased  by  the  com- 
mercial sacrifices  caused  by  mone- 
tary paralysis  in  1847,  1848,  and 
1849,  became  acquainted  with  luxuries 
to  which  they  had  ever  previoosly 
been  strangers.  A  population,  whose 
staple  food  had  been  oatmeal  in  its 
various  forms  of  preparation,  became 
acquainted  with  wheaten  bread,  with 
tea,  coffee,  &c.,  and  were  enabled  to 
resort  more  frequently  to  butchers* 
meat  They  found  themselves  enabled 
to  be  better  housed  and  better  clothed^ 
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as  well  as  better  fed.  The  change  In 
tills  respect,  which  took  place  throagh- 
ont  the  manafacturlDg  districts  espe- 
cially, was  most  stnking,  and  was 
dwelt  upon  as  affording  ample  proof 
of  the  snccessfnl  results  of  Free  Trade 
policy,  so  far  as  regarded  these  classes, 
at  a  period  when  it  was  manifest  that 
they  were  consuming  every  description 
of  foreign  and  domestic  commodities  at 
prices  which  were  rninons  alike  to  the 
importer  and  the  home  producer.  It 
was  only  reasonable  to  expect  that 
those  classes,  thus  substantially  bene- 
fited, would  resolutely  refuse  to  listen 
then  to  any  proposal  for  the  reversal  of 
measures  to  which  they  were  taught 
to  attribute  the  increased  comforts 
they  were  enjoymg ;  and  the  same  fai- 
disposition  to  do  so  continues  to  pre- 
Tail  now,  with  prices  of  all  Uie  neces- 
saries of  life  materially  enhanced. 
Any  return  to  protection,  however 
modified,  is  regarded  by  them  as,  so 
far,  a  return  to  their  old  diet,  and  to 
the  discomforts  of  their  previous  con- 
dition. For  any  par^  to  insist  npon 
such  a  retrograde  policy,  would  be  to 
throw  them  once  more  into  the  hands 
of  the  political  demagogues,  from 
which  they  have,  during  the  past  few 
years,  happily  emancipated  them- 
selves. Without  any  legislative  in- 
terference with  Free  Trade,  however, 
the  position  of  these  masses  is  just 
now  becoming  materially  changed  for 
the  worse;  and  notwithstanding  the 
fact,  which  we  have  admitted,  that 
employment  is  more  abundant  than  at 
any  former  period,  it  is  very  question- 
ablo  whether  we  are  not  threatened 
with  serious  difficulties  and  social  dis- 
organisation, arising  from  the  efforts 
of  the  labouring  classes  to  maintain 
themselves  in  that  position  which 
they  have  been  taught  was  their 
right,  and  was  the  natural  result  of 
Free  Trade.  For  some  months  past 
the  temper  of  these  classes  hat  been  In 
a  state  of  almost  universal  ferment. 
With  continuous  employment  super- 
seding the  intermittent  employment 
of  a  large  portion  of  them,  demands 
have  been  made  for  increased  wages, 
and  have  in  most  cases  been  conn- 
ed. We  have  had  strikes  of  onr  dock 
labourers  and  porters  for  rates  which 
were  never  heard  of  previously,  even 
when  three  or  four  days'  work  in  a 
week  was  considered  as  affording  a 


fidr  amount  of  the  means  of  liviog. 
The  same  claases,  on  our  raUways  mi 
other  public  works,  have  given  evi- 
dence of  dissatisfaction  with  their  po- 
sition by  similar  proceedings.  Handle 
craftsmen  of  every  description  have 
joined  in  the  movement ;  and  even  tbe 
police  of  onr  large  towns  have  showA 
a  disposition  to  seek  other  avocationi 
than  those  of  wielding  a  truncheon  kx 
from  18s.  to  21s.  per  week,  with  « 
livery.  Throughout  the  mannfactnr- 
ing  districts  there  has  been,  during 
the  past  three  months,  a  large  sot- 
pension  of  labour,  the  hands  in  one 
branch  after  another  seeking  advanesa 
of  from  5  to  10  per  cent,  and  in 
some  instances  attempting  to  impose 
conditions  npon  their  empbyen. 
Turn-outs,  of  short  duration,  result- 
ing in  concessions  to  their  demanda, 
have  served  to  show  the  operativet 
that  they  are  now  the  most  poweiftil 
bodv,  and  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
further  aggressive  efforts.  Next  only 
in  importance  to  the  increase  this 
caused  in  the  cost  of  manual  labour, 
the  manufacturer  has  had  to  submit  to 
a  large  increase  in  the  cost  of  his  fiifll, 
to  the  extent,  in  some  districts,  of  15 
to  20  per  cent — the  miners  in  most  of 
the  small-seam  collieries,  and  in  seve- 
ral of  the  deep  pits,  having  snecei 
fully  stood  out  for  higher  rates  of  rema- 
neration.  The  iron-miners,  especiallj 
in  Wales,  have  followed  the  example 
of  theur  brother  operatives  in  other 
branches  of  industry ;  and  in  onedlstrlot 
in  South  Wales  it  u  expected  that  np- 
wards'of  20,000  of  the  workins  popn- 
lation  will  shortly  be  deprived  of  the 
means  of  living  by  the  blowing  out  of 
furnaces  bv  the  masters,  in  the  endea- 
vour to  resist  the  demands  of  their  men. 
There  are  two  or  three  rather  im- 
portant questions  which  offer  them- 
selves m  solntlon  eonnected  with 
these  aggressive  movements  of  the 
working  classes.  Are  they  the  result 
of  a  confidence,  on  their  parts,  of 
power  to  coerce  their  employers?  Is 
capital  being  compelled  to  relax  its 
gripe  npon  mdustfy?  Or  are  these 
movements  merely  the  defensive  ones 
of  men  who  feel  that  the  comforts, 
which  they  have  been  recently  enjoy- 
ing through  a  factitious  cheapness, 
are  being  withdrawn  by  high  prices 
of  the  various  articles  of  consumption? 
Webelieve  that  we  most  attribute 
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to  all  these  causes  combined.  To  this  im- 
portant part  of  our  subject  we  entreat 
the  earnest  attention  of  onr  readers. 

It  is  natural  to  conclnde  that  the 
working  classes  mast  feel  somewhat 
confident  of  the  fact  that,  to  a  great 
extent,  the  pressure  upon  the  labour 
market,  caused  by  immigration  of 
fresh  hands  into  the  large  manufac- 
turing and  other  towns,  has  been  with- 
drawn. The  surplus  population  of 
the  agriculturists  have  either  sought, 
or  are  seeking,  new  spheres  for  the 
exercise  of  their  industry  in  other 
lands,  which  offer  to  them  a  surer 
prospect  of  permanent  prosperity;  but 
there  is  this  striking  difference  be- 
tween the  present  movement  of  our 
operatives  and  those  of  former  years, 
that  the  opportunity  for  it  has  not 
been  seized  upon  in  a  pressing  emer- 
gency of  the  masters — that  it  is  not 
confined  to  a  particular  class,  or  a 
particular  district.  It  is,  in  fact,  uni- 
versal, and  apparently  unprompted. 
No  demagoguism  has  been  required 
to  bring  it  about;  and,  with  a  few  rare 
exceptions,  we  have  observed  charac- 
terising every  conflict  for  higher  wages 
the  best  possible  feeling  between  the 
employers  and  the  employed.  So  long 
as  the  latter  remained  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  cheap  food,  they  were  quies- 
•cent ;  and  in  the  majority  of  the  strikes 
which  have  recently  occurred,  the  plea 
roost  prominently  put  forward  has  been 
the  advanced  price  of  all  the  neces- 
•sarics  of  life.  In  some  few  cases  only 
has  a  scarcity  of  labourers  appeared 
to  warrant  a  demand  for  advanced 


Good  beef,  per  lb.  (carcase), 

„    matton,  „ 

„    American  flour,  per  barrel, 
Wheat,  imp.  average,  per  qr.. 
Batter  (best  brands),  per  cwt., 

„       low  qualities, 

„       American,  duty  paid, 
Bacon,  best  Irish,  per  cwt,    . 

„      American,       „ 
Pork,  „         per  200  lb.. 

Cheese,        „        middling,  200  lb., 

„      Cheshire,  „ 

Sugar,  good  dry  brown  colonial,* 
Tea,  good  congou,  in  bond,  per  lb.. 
Tallow,  per  cwt, 

Coffee,  fine  ord.  to  good  mid.,  per  owt. 
Oatmeal,  Irish,  per  sack. 


wages;  and  it  la  a  remaiicable  fact 
that  these  have  resulted  from  causes 
distinctly  unconnected  with  Free-Trade 
policy.  The  carpenters  in  our  ship- 
building yards,  and  other  branches  of 
industry  connected  with  the  shipping 
interest,  have  been  enabled,  by  the  in- 
creased demand  for  ships  for  the  Aus- 
tralian trade,  to  command  higher  rates 
of  remuneration,  irrespective  of  the  ad- 
vance in  the  prices  of  food.  The  men 
employed  in  building  trades  generally 
— masons,  house-joiners,  bricklayers, 
&c. — have  been  placed  in  a  similar 
position  by  the  internal  improvements, 
and  the  increase  of  public  and  private 
works,  which  a  more  plentiful  currency 
has  stimulated  throughout  the  country. 
But  the  main  inducing  cause  of  the 
aggressive  attitude  of  the  industrious 
classes,  as  a  body,  has  been  the  fact 
that  employment,  at  the  wages  paid 
from  1845  up  to  within  the  past  few 
months,  was  insufficient  to  enable  them 
to  keep  up  to  the  standard  of  living 
which  the  cheapness  prevailing  in  the 
greater  portion  of  those  years  had 
given  them  a  taste  for.  The  follow- 
ing comparison  of  the  present  prices 
of  a  few  of  the  leading  articles,  which 
form  the  consumption  of  the  working 
classes,  with  those  existing  in  the  cor- 
responding period  of  1851,  will  enable 
the  reader  to  draw  a  tolerably  accurate 
conclusion  with  respect  to  their  con- 
dition in  the  respective  years.  We 
take  the  prices  from  the  authorised 
Liverpool  data,  as  this  port  may  be 
said  to  regulate  those  of  the  manufac- 
turing districts : — 

l8t  August  1861.  Ist  Aoguft  186S. 

9,    d.          8,  d,  ft.  d.          t»  d. 

0    44  to    0  5  0  5ito    0  6i 

0    54  to    0  6  0  6ito    0  6| 

20    0    to  21  0  28  0    to  29  0 

40  0  52  7 

74  0  93  0    to  95  0 

65    0    to  66  0  84  0    to  86  0 

32    0    to  40  0  80  0    to  87  0 

44  0  60  0    to  63  0 

38     0    to  44  0  46  0    to  52  0 

55    0    to  63  0  72  0    to  85  0 

34     0    to  39  0  40  0    to  48  0 

50  0  65  0 

86    0    to  37  0  86  0    to  37  0 

Oil  1  04  to    1  1 

37    9    to  38  0  52  0 

44     0    to  58  0  45  0    to  84  0 

25    0    to  26  0  23  6    to  24  6 


*  A  redaction  of  duty  of  2s.  on  foreign  has  taken  place  daring  these  periods. 
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There  has  obvionslj  been  upon  the 
bnlk  of  these  articles  an  advance  of 
from  25  to  30  per  cent ;  and  this  ad- 
vance has  been  most  signal  npon  the 
articles  which  the  working  man*8  fa- 
mily chiefly  consumes — bread,  bnt- 
chers*  meat,  cheese,  bacon  and  pork, 
bnttcr,  &c.  With  respect  to  tea, 
which  has  recently  formed  an  impor- 
tant item  in  their  expenditure,  we 
have  had  within  the  past  few  weeks 
a  reduction  of  the  duty.  This,  how- 
ever, has  been  nearly  met  by  the  in- 
crease in  price  which  it  now  com- 
mands in  bond.  We  had  in  July  last 
a  reduction  of  Is.  per  cwt.  in  the  duty 
upon  sugar,  and  since  1851  the  total 
reduction  is  2s.  This  also  has  been 
more  than  met  by  increased  price, 

Bread,  produce  of  21  lb.  flour,  . 

Tea,  2  oz., 

Coflee,  4  oz., 

Sugar,  2  lb.,       . 

Butter,  1  i  lb.,    . 

Candles,  1  lb.,    . 

Coals,  1 4  cwt.,   . 

Soap,  1 4  lb., 

Butchers'  meat,  5  lb.,    . 

Bacon,  1  lb., 

Cheese,  1  lb.,     . 

Currants,  &c.,  1  lb., 

Potatoes,  20  lb.  (average  priee  of 

Sundries, 

Rent,  water,  &c.. 


in  the  average,  at  least,  of  the  period 
between  1851  to  1853,  for  we  find 
that  the  price  of  *'  good  dry  brown  " 
was,  in  1852,  only  d5s.  6d.  per  cwt. 
The  reduction  of  duty  on  soap  is 
neutralised  by  the  high  price  of  the 
materials.  In  order  to  ascertain,  or 
at  all  events  to  approximate  to,  an 
idea  of  the  extent  to  which  the  work- 
ing classes  have  been  affected  by  the 
changes  of  the  past  two  years,  we 
shall  take  the  instance  of  an  average 
family,  composed  say  of  a  man  and 
wife  and  three  children,  earning  the 
advanced  wages  of  248.  a- week.  Snch 
a  family  would  consume  at  present, 
according  to  the  scale  of  living  enjoyed 
by  them  two  years  ago,  when  com- 
modities were  cheap,  as  follows : — 

3s.    Od. 


1853), 


Os. 

6d. 

Os. 

4d. 

Os. 

9d. 

Is. 

3d. 

Os. 

7d. 

Os. 

10|d. 

Os. 

7td. 

28. 

lid. 

Os. 

8d. 

Os. 

8d. 

Os. 

8d. 

Is. 

3d. 

Os. 

2d. 

3s. 

6d. 

We  have  thus  an  expenditure  of 
17s.  Od.  a- week  for  food  and  rent  out 
of  an  income  of  24s. ,  leaving  only  a  bal- 
ance of  6s.  8d.  for  clothing,  malt  and 
other  iKiuors,  medical  attendance  and 
casualties.  Such  a  scale  of  living 
may  appear  a  high  one  to  some  par- 


178.  9d. 
be  found,  nevertheless,  to  be  pretty 
nearly  that  into  the  enjoyment  of 
which  our  able-bodied  working  classes, 
pursuing  moderately  healthful  though 
laborious  avocations,  rushed  with 
eagerness  during  the  period  of  cheap- 
ness resulting  from  the  early  opera- 


ties,  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  tion  of  Free  Trade.    The  cost  of  such 

gau<,Mng  the  human  appetite  for  the  a  scale  in  1851,  calculated  according 

pnrpo.se  of  getting  up  statistics  for  to  the  prices  of  that  period,  would  be 

union  workhouses,  model  prisons,  or  about  as  follows : — 
model  conditions  of  society.    It  will 

Bread,  produce  of  21  lb.  flour,  . 
Sugar,  2  lb.. 
Butter,  14  lb.,    . 
Candles,  1  lb.,    . 
Coal.-*,  1 4  cwt.,  . 
Butchers' meat,  5  lb.,     . 
Bacon,  1  lb., 
Cheese,  1  lb., 
Currants,  &c.,  1  lb., 
Botatoefi, 

Articles  in  which  no  material  redaction  has  taken  place, 
including  rent,         ..... 


28. 

Od. 

Os. 

8d. 

Is. 

Od. 

Os. 

5id. 

Os. 

Od. 

29. 

34d. 

Oi. 

6d. 

Os. 

54d. 

0.^. 

44d. 

Is. 

Od. 

58. 

Ud. 

Total  week's  consamptioo. 


Us.    74d. 
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Thns  the  working  man's  family  in 
1851  were  enjoying  the  same  scale  of 
living  for  Ss.  l^d.  less  than  it  now 
costs  them ;  and  woald  have  had 
9s.  4id.  left  for  clothing,  &c.,  out  of  24s. 
per  week,  if  the  same  range  of  prices 
which  were  then  existing  had  con- 
tinued. Their  present  wages,  how- 
ever, have  only  been  gained  by  them 
daring  the  last  few  months.  The  ut- 
most advance  realised  by  any  class  of 
workmen  has  been  6d.  per  day ;  and 
Bach  a  family  as  we  have  instanced 
were  called  upon,  by  the  increased 
prices  to  which  their  food  has  risen 
since  1851,  to  adopt  one  of  these  al- 
ternatives :  Their  wages  of  a  guinea 
a- week,  with  17s.  9d.  of  expenditure 
for  food  and  lodging,  leaving  them 
only  the  insufficient  margin  of  3s.  3d. 
for  clothing,  medical  attendance,  malt 
liquor,  &c.,  they  must  either  have 
gone  back  to  their  old  scale  of  living, 
or  insisted  upon  an  advance  of  wages. 
The  allowance  of  wheaten  bread  must 
have  been  curtailed  and  oatmeal  sub- 
stituted ;  a  less  comfortable  dwelling 
must  have  been  submitted  to ;  their 
consumption  of  butchers*  meat  must 
have  been  stinted ;  and  they  must 
have  resigned  altogether  the  whole, 
or  a  portion  at  least,  of  the  luxuries 
contained  in  their  dietary — tea,  su- 
gar, currants,  &c.,  to  the  serious  loss 
of  the  revenue.  They  preferred,  and 
happily  for  them  they  have  been 
able  to  obtain,  the  latter  alternative, 
An  increased  remuneration  for  their 
labour.  It  is  clear,  however,  that 
large  as  this  increase  has  been,  it  has 
not  placed  the  working  man^s  family 
in  any  better  position  than  they  occu- 
pied in  1851.  They  have  at  present 
88.  per  week  more  to  live  upon  ;  bat 
their  living  costs  them  3s.  2d.  more. 

This,  however,  it  will  be  said,  is 
only  the  position  of  a  family  provided 
with  constant  work  both  in  1851  and 
at  present.  We  readily  admit  that 
there  is  a  class  below  this  who  are 
very  materially  better  off  now  than 
they  were  in  the  former  year.  The 
condition  of  the  working  man  who 
has  now  four  or  five  days  per  week  of 
employment,  where  he  had  formerly 
only  three  days,  is  materially  im- 
proved, notwithstanding  the  recent 
advance  in  prices  of  commodities. 
But  this  is  precisely  the  class  which 
has  been  most  materially  benefited  by 


the  emigration  of  their  competitors 
in  the  labour  market,  and  by  the  ac- 
tivity which  has  been  imparted  to 
the  internal  enterprise  of  the  country 
by  our  discoveries  in  Aostralia,  and 
the  enlargement  of  the  corrency  re- 
snlting  from  them. 

It  must  be  tolerably  clear  to  most 
men  that  no  portion  of  our  working 
classes  will  readily  submit  to  a  redncea 
scale  of  living,  either  as  the  result,  or 
the  fancied  result,  of  legislation,  or 
from  known  ordinary  canses.  There 
is  a  further  source  of  social  danger  in 
the  circumstance  that,  having  been 
taaght  that  legislation  had  realised 
whatever  benefits  have  accmed  to 
them  since  the  adoption  of  Free-Trade 
policy,  they  will  be  inclined  to  look 
to  further  legislation  in  the  same  di- 
rection for  a  remedy,  whenever, 
through  an  advance  in  the  price  of 
the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life, 
or  circumstances  at  present  unfore- 
seen, anything  may  occnr  to  injure 
their  position.  They  have  tasted 
of  those  comforts;  and  they  will 
Insist  upon  enjoying  them  what- 
ever other  interests  or  institutions 
may  have  to  be  prostrated  in  order 
to  bring  about  that  result.  Indeed, 
the  Ministry  of  Lord  Aberdeen,  as 
shown  by  their  policy  daring  the  whole 
of  the  past  session,  have  impressed 
upon  the  minds  of  the  working  classes 
the  fact  that  nothing  will  be  permit- 
ted to  stand  in  the  way  of  farther  pro- 
gress of  the  policy  npon  which  the 
country  has  entered,  or  of  cheapneas 
for  the  consuming  classes.  With  a 
view  to  relieve  those  classes,  we 
have  just  witnessed  an  impost,  wMdi 
may  be  almost  called  one  of  spoliation, 
authorised  to  be  levied  upon  the  owners 
of  our  soil ;  and,  ludicrous  though  its 
failure  has  been,  the  operation  of  the 
Chancellor  ofthe  Exchequer  upon  the 
interest  of  the  National  Debt  may  be 
only  a  prelude  to  what  the  fnndholder 
may  expect  from  a  more  unprincipled 
minister.  We  are  not  at  all  assured 
that  even  the  national  honour  will  be 
permitted,  without  a  struggle,  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  cheapness  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life.  Happily  society  is  at 
present  undisturbed  by  the  efforts  of 
the  political  demagogue.  Our  Brights 
and  Cobdens,  and  their  ^^  peace  pro- 
gress'*  associates,  are  at  present  too 
small  a  minority  to  dare  embarking 
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in  an  attempt  to  persnade  the  hi^est- 
gonled  nation  on  earth  to  embrace 
degradation.  Bat  signs  and  portents 
have  not  been  wanting  daring  the  past 
two  months,  whilst  we  haye  been  up- 
on the  verge  of  a  collision  with  Rnssia, 
which,  combined  with  the  temporising 
coarse  of  her  Majesty^s  Ministers, 
ought  to  beseriooslj  weighed  hy  every 
patriotic  man.  The  world  at  large, 
reading  the  tenor  of  onr  trade  cutcoImb, 
and  l<wking  at  the  same  time  at  onr 
tedious  protocolling  and  negotiations 
with  an  aggressive  power,  may  well 
draw  the  conclusion  that  Englandls 
more  anxious  for  uninterrupted  sup- 
plies of  grain  from  the  Black  Sea  than 
for  the  maintenance  of  her  prestige  as 
the  leading  power  in  Europe ;  and 
reflecting  men  may  seriously  ask  the 
question — how  long,  in  the  present 
temper  of  the  consuming  masses,  woold 
a  state  of  warfare  be  tolerated  with 
patience  ?  Unprincipled  persons  there 
are  sufficient  amongst  us,  who,  although 
at  present  their  bad  passions  are  wl£- 
out  a  profitable  sphere  for  their  exer- 
cise, would  willingly  emerge  from  ob- 
scurity to  undertake  the  task  of  in- 
flaming the  minds  of  our  working 
masses,  and  who  might  probably  do 
so  successfully  if  they  coald  point  to 
dear  food  as  the  result  of  a  numly  and 
consistent  foreign  policy. 

Whatever  may  be  the  future  price 
of  food — and  we  are  satisfied  that  it 
must  maintain  its  present,  if  not  a 
higher  value,  as  measured  in  gold— 
there  is  another  reason  why  we  may 
look  for  a  prematurely  advanced  rate 
of  wages  in  this  country.  The  great 
American  continent  is  now  bridged 
over,  as  it  were,  by  a  constant  sno- 
cession  of  passenger -ships — "dip- 
pers,** whose  voyages  rardy  average 
above  eighteen  to  twenty  days,  and 
of  which  eight  or  ten  sail  every  week 
from  the  port  of  Liverpool,  in  addi- 
tion to  those  which  go  from  other  porta 
of  the  Uuited  Kin^om.  The  postal 
arraogements  between  the  two  coun- 
tries are  as  regular  as  those  between 
London  and  Edinburgh.  A  month's 
time  suffices  to  exchange  commanlca- 
tions  between  this  country  and  the 
Far  West  of  the  United  Sutes ;  and 
£5  or  £6  will  snffice  to  convey  the 
British  labourer  or  artiam  to  the 
prairies  of  the  Mississippi,  the  Ohio, 
or  the  Western  States  of  onr  North 


American  cotonies.    Moreover,  it  is 
no  ](mger  to  a  new  land,  or  amongit 
strangers,  that  the  Celt  and  the  SaxoQ 
now  go  to  push  thehr  fortunes,  and  fiad 
new  scope  for  their  industry  and  ea- 
terprise.     A  hearty  welcome  awaiti 
them  in  these  countries  from  frienda 
and  relatives   who    have  preceded 
them ;  and,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  it 
is  the  success  of  these  pioneen  which 
furnishes  their  connexions  at  home 
with  the  means  of  emigrating.  Whilst 
high  wages  and  prosf^ty  provail  In 
new  conntries  situated  as  the  United 
States  and  Canada  are,  and  most  coa- 
tinne  for  yean  to  be  with  respect  to  the 
old  countries  of  £un^>e,  it  is  slnir 
folly  to  imagme  that  low  wages  in 
those  old  countries  can  ever  be  secared. 
The  cost  of  a  passage  across  the  At- 
lantic for  an  adult  operative  is  insigBip> 
ficant,  compared  with  that  of  a  strike 
of  even  a  few  weeks'  duration ;  and 
the  dangen  and  hardships  of  tlie  voy- 
age are  regarded  now,  as  ci 
with  those  contemplated  bv      i 
grant  a  few  yean  ago,  ' 
like  those  attending  mm      i  rtutv 
travelUng  as  compared  vrti.ii  thai 
^*  the  heavy  stage,*'  which  <      c 
grand&then   patronised,   wj 
journey  from  Edinburgh  to  j 
was  advertised  to  be  pei         u      » 
fortnight—'^  God  willi  xu  u 

greater  extent  than  i      .ute 
agined  we  are  comiuii.bed  to  uie 
tunes,  and  bound  by  the  rate  of  lab 
enjoyed  by  the  working  classes  of 
American  Republic.   If  Free  T^m 
as  was  boasted,  has  placed  Man 
ter  alongside  the  valleys  of  the 
sissippi,  the  increased  fiieilitiea      « 
aiforaed   for   emigration  have  i 
placed  onr  operatives  in  doeer       v- 
idiltv  to  thehr  highlv-oaid  J 
brethren.    Those  la  u 

Britain  will  never  i         i    ^ 
the  dictation  of  i 

then  is  afforded  w  hw      m  vfkv  mt 
the  prosperity  ei^oyed  b>     ^ 
labonren  in  the  United 
Canada.  And  here  a  serv 
tion  arises  for  the  coi 
those  politico- econ< 
who  have  built  np  tucu  oxpe 
of  mannfocturin^  orosperit?  aou 
larged  foreign  t     e  ni       1 
of  chew  pri  in  ^  . 

Great  Britain  cw     i  w«»ve 

for  the  world  mm 
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population  have  the  wages  of  new 
coantries  thus  easily  open,  as  we  have 
seen,  to  their  acceptance.  We  may 
command  for  a  time  the  trade  with 
onr  own  colonics.  The  abundant 
capital  of  our  merchants  may  maintain 
onr  commercial  predominance  for  a 
time.  But  colonies  situated  as  Aus- 
tralia and  Canada  are — the  resort  of 
the  enterprise  of  every  nation — will 
seek  to  be  independent.  Capital,  the 
Free-Traders  reminded  ns,  owns  no 
allegiance,  and  may  command  the 
cheap  labour  of  countries  differently 
sitaated  to  our  own.  It  is  worth  the 
while  of  our  manufacturing  interest, 
whose  selfishness  has  been  manifested 
in  our  Free-Trade  policy,  to  ponder 
upon  the  probable  future  operation  of 
those  signal  events,  which  Providence 
seems  to  have  thrown  in  the  way  of 
the  realisation  of  their  ambitious  de- 
signs. 

But  the  middle  classes— the  men 
who  exercise  the  franchise  —  surely 
these,  it  will  be  urged,  are,  and  have 
been  for  some  time  past,  in  a  condi- 
tion of  unqualified  prosperity.  The 
retailers  in  our  large  towns  and  bo- 
roughs, as  distributors  of  commodities 
between  the  merchant,  or  the  pro- 
ducer, and  the  consumer,  must  have 
been  benefited  materially  by  the  en- 
larged consumption  of  the  country. 
The  assumption  is  a  natural  one,  and 
yet  it  may  be  only  partially  true.  The 
business  of  the  retailer  is  one  of  which 
we  possess  no  statistics.  We  have 
no  means  of  gauging  the  results  of 
his  dealings.  A  larger  amount  of 
money  may  be  passing  through  his 
hands  now  than  formerly.  Enhanced 
prices  of  every  article  in  which  he 
deals,  independently  of  increased 
consumption  of  those  articles,  will 
account  for  his  receipts  being  larger. 
But  the  great  question  to  be  solved 
Is — are  his  profits  increasing  in  the 
same  ratio  ?  It  would  be  a  healthy 
sign  if  we  could  find  that  the  increased 
consumption  of  the  country  had  oper- 
ated to  put  an  end  to  that  ruinous  com- 
petition which  has  for  years  past  been 
going  on  amongst  these  classes; — a 
sign  that  the  consumers,  being  in  pos- 
session of  increased  means  to  buy, 
were  willing  to  afford  to  those  from 
whi  they  buy  a  fair  remuneration  for 
tl  industry  and  their  capital.  It 
V1 1    d  bo  most  gratifying  to  find  that 


puffery  and  clap-trap  were  declining 
amongst  onr  shopkeepers ;  that  frauds 
were  less  rife  than  formerly;  that 
adulteration  was  no  longer  practised, 
and  just  weight  and  measure  were 
universally  meted  out.  We  observe, 
however,  none  of  these  healthy  signs 
of  a  profitable  trade.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  have  evidence  around  us  on 
every  side,  that  the  retidler  has  for 
some  months  past  been  placed,  as  it 
were,  in  a  vice  between  two  opposing 
conditions  of  the  community,  by  whose 
custom  he  has  to  live.  He  has  to 
fight  against  rising  markets  and  dear 
labour  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  deter- 
mination of  the  consumer  to  insist 
upon  cheapness  on  the  other.  For 
every  purchase  which  he  makes,  ho 
has  to  pay  higher  prices ;  and  he  can 
only  extort  these  from  the  community 
after  a  severe  struggle.  He  is,  in  fact, 
in  the  position  of  the  traveller,  who 
has  no  sooner  surmounted  one  hill 
than  he  sees  another  on  the  path  be- 
fore him.  It  is  notorious  that  this  is 
always  the  case  in  rising  markets. 
Every  advance  in  the  price  of  raw 
materials  or  other  commodities  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  period  of  business  without 
profits.  Traders  are  withheld,  by 
mutual  jealousy  and  the  fear  of  com- 
petition, from  the  necessary  efforts  for 
self-protection.  Doubts  intervene  as 
to  the  permanency  of  such  advanced 
prices.  And  when  at  length  the  step 
is  resolved  upon  of  demanding  a  cor- 
responding advance  from  the  con- 
sumer, it  is  frequently  found  that  a 
further  upward  movement  has  taken 
place  in  the  wholesale  markets,  which 
once  more  compels  the  rett^er  to  re- 
sign the  gain  which  he  ou^t  to  de- 
rive from  his  industry.  This  has 
been  the  position  of  these  classes  dur- 
ing the  whole  of  the  past  twelve 
months ;  and  it  is  one  in  which  capi- 
tal is  rapidly  exhausted,  especially  in 
the  case  of  men  whose  dealings  are 
from  hand  to  mouth,  and  whose 
means  are  limited.  The  tradesman 
of  large  means  and  extensive  credit 
may  buy  a  stock  in  advance  of  his 
consumption ;  and  thus  for  a  time 
protect  himself  from  the  loss  which 
rising  wholesale  markets,  unattended 
with  higher  retail  prices,  would  occa- 
sion ;  but  the  smsdl  capitalist  has  no 
such  resource.  He  is  continually  re- 
versing the  principle  extolled  by  the 
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Free -Trader,  by  buying  in  the  dearest 
market  and  selling  in  the  cheapest. 

The  severity  of  this  operation  of 
rising  markets  has  been  very  greatly 
increased  on  the  present  occasion  by 
the  prevailing  temper  and  opinions 
of  the  consuming  classes,  especially 
throughout  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts. They  have  been  taught  that 
free  imports  were  to  bring  about  a 
permanently  low  range  of  the  prices 
of  all  commodities  ;  and  they  are  dis- 
posed to  regard  and  to  resist  high 
prices,  as  the  result  of  speculation  on 
the  part  of  the  capitalist,  or  undue 
extortion  on  the  part  of  the  retailer. 
When  being  charged  8d.  for  a  pound 
of  beef  or  bacon,  which  a  year  ago 
was  only  worth  6d.,  or  lOd.  for  a 
pound  of  butter,  which  a  year  ago 
was  sold  at  only  7d.,  they  have  re- 
garded the  extra  charge  as  something 
approaching  to  a  fraud.  It  is  of  no 
use  reminding  those  persons  that  they 
arc  themselves  demanding  from  the 
community  a  higher  price  for  their 
labour ;  and  that  dear  labour  involves 
dearness  of  every  product  of  labour. 
They  are  deaf  to  such  appeals  to  their 
reason,  and  resolutely  ignore  every 
fact  which  tends  to  account  for  the 
high  prices  of  which  they  complain. 
The  prosperity  which  they  contem- 
plated, and  believed  that  they  had 
secured  by  free  imports,  was  one 
which  the  consumer  could  monopo- 
lize. Each  class  seems  to  have  ima- 
gined that  the  remainder  were  to  be 
prostrated  for  their  own  particular 
benefit. 

It  is  perfectly  natural  that,  during 
such  a  stsuggle  between  the  distribut- 
ors and  the  consumers  of  commodi- 
tie5i,  and  whilst  competition  was  un- 
abated amongst  the  former,  no  effort 
would  be  left  untried  by  them  to 
secure  business  and  profit.  The  great 
object  to  be  achieved  was  to  induce  a 
belief  on  the  part  of  the  consumer 
that  he  was  not  paying  advanced 
jiriees,  and  was  still  in  the  enjoyment 
of  the  idol  "  cheapness."  This  could 
only  be  done  by  the  aid  of  adultera- 
tion, and  deception  of  every  kind;  and 
never  were  these  dishonest  practices 
of  traders  more  rife,  throughout  the 
manufacturingdistrictsespccially,than 
they  have  been  of  late.  The  price  of 
flour  began  to  rise  towards  the  close 
of  laj-t  year.      From  an  average  of 


about  21s.  for  the  best  quality  of 
American,  it  has  gradually  risen  to 
28s.  Was  the  price  of  bread  ad- 
vanced, in  proportion,  to  the  con- 
sumer? It  was  not — at  least  ap- 
parently. A  less  profit  was  submitted 
to  by  the  baker  and  retailer;  and 
wherever  it  was  possible,  just  weight 
was  withheld.  For  example,  the 
small  loaves,  nominally  of  two  pounds 
weight,  with  which  the  small  shop- 
keepers are  supplied  for  retailing 
amongst  that  portion  of  the  working 
classes  in  the  manufacturing  districts 
whose  payments  are  usually  weekly 
ones,  were  not  very  perceptibly  ad- 
vanced in  price,  but  decreased  in 
weight.  Twenty  pounds  of  bread 
contained  in  such  loaves  were  manu- 
factured into  twelve  or  thirteen,  no- 
minally of  two  pounds  each,  instead 
of  ten.  The  price  to  the  consumer 
of  each  loaf  remained  the  same.  Al- 
though tallow  has  risen  in  price  at 
least  thirty  per  cent,  the  price  of  the 
candles  principally  consumed  by  the 
workingclasses remained  mysteriously 
almost  the  same.  We  have  had  this 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  dishonest 
manufacturers  have  been  supplying 
equally  dishonest  tradesmen  with  the 
article  in  quantities,  purporting  to  be 
pounds  in  weight,  but,  in  reality,  two 
or  three  ounces  less.  Thus,  candles 
sold  as  twelve,  fourteen,  or  sixteen  to 
the  pound,  contain  still  the  number 
represented ;  but,  as  the  buyer  never 
asks  to  have  them  weighed,  as  he 
does  beef  or  mutton,  they  are  short  of 
the  proper  weight.  This  practice  has 
lately  been  shown  to  prevail  through- 
out a  great  portion  of  the  manufactur- 
ing districts,  especially  of  the  north 
of  Lancashire  and  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire.  The  adulteration  of  coffee 
with  chicory,  it  is  well  known,  has  pre- 
vailed so  long,  and  the  tastes  of  the 
consuming  classes  have  become  so 
accustomed  to  the  mixed  article,  that 
the  Legislature  has  had  to  submit  to 
its  permanent  practice.  Chcatcry  of 
every  description,  in  short,  has  been 
resorted  to  by  the  dishonest  trader, 
to  disguise  from  the  consumer  the  fact 
of  dearness,  and  to  wring  a  profit  from 
the  low  range  of  prices  which  alone 
the  public  are  disposed  to  tolerate; 
whilst  the  honest  trader,  who  is  not 
willing  to  descend  to  such  arts,  has 
been  carrying  on  a  continually  losing 
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bnsineds,  and  contemplating  in  de- 
spair the  gradual  absorption  of  his 
capital. 

Unfortunately  there  are  not  in  ex- 
istence the  requisite  data  to  enable 
us  to  arrive  at  the  precise  position  of 
these  classes  as  compared  with  that 
which  they  formerly  occupied.  The 
humbler  portions  of  them — the  small 
retailers  in  our  large  towns  and  manu- 
facturing districts — were  never  in  the 
habit  of  attaining  a  place  in  that 
tmth-telling  and  widely-read  record, 
the  London  Gazette,  They  embark 
in  their  petty  course  of  ambition, 
trusting  to  the  enterprise  which  they 
feel  stirring  within  them  for  a  suc- 
cessful result ;  and  when  the  reverse 
comes,  and  disappointment  is  their 
lot,  they  retire  from  the  struggle,  dis- 
appear amongst  the  classes  from  which 
they  rose,  and  are  forgotten.  The 
other  sources  of  information,  with  re- 
spect to  the  condition  of  these  classes, 
have  been  so  altered  recently,  since 
the  extension  of  increased  powers  to 
the  County  Courts,  that  the  means  of 
an  accurate  comparison  of  any  two 
periods  are  wanting.  Moreover,  the 
resort  to  legal  proceedings,  in  cases  of 
insolvency,  is  less  now  than  in  former 
years.  Compositions  and  amicable 
private  arrangements  between  cre- 
ditors and  debtors  are  found  to  be 
cheaper,  and  more  satisfactory  in  their 
resultSj'than  the  ordinary  formal  modes 
of  proceeding.  Hence  the  statistician, 
who  would  fain  persuade  mankind 
that  nothing  of  ill  exists  in  the  world 
save  that  which  such  records  reveal, 
can  prate  gliblyof  prosperity  to  classes, 
who,  knowing  the  reality  of  their  own 
position,  must  feel  such  prating  to  be 
a  bitter  mockery.  The  facts  which 
we  have  shown  above,  as  to  the  ten- 
dency of  rising  markets  to  decrease  the 
profits  of  the  retailer^s  trade,  are  suf- 
ficient of  themselves  to  prove  that  he 
cannot,  at  the  present  moment,  be  in 
the  enjoyment  of  a  satisfactory  posi- 
tion ;  and  we  have  the  further  fact  to 
adduce,  that  at  no  previous  period 
was  credit  more  reluctantly  extended 
to  that  class  than  at  present.  The 
merchant  and  the  wholesale  dealer 
are  well  aware,  and  watch  well  when 
the  retailing  classes  are  doing  business 
without  profit.  They  arc  aware  when 
those  classes  are  living  upon  their 

ital.    And  that  a  large  portion  of 


them  are  doing  so  at  this  moment, 
and  have  been  so  for  many  months 
past,  is  clear,  not  only  from  the  in- 
creased jealousy  of  the  wholesale 
dealer,  but  also  from  their  almost  ge- 
neral exclusion  from  the  benefits  of  a 
money  market  which,  up  to  within 
the  last  few  weeks,  might  be  fairly 
described  as  ^^easy"  to  most  other 
classes.  The  extensive  merchant  who 
has  produce  in  his  hands  to  pledge, 
or  the  speculator  who  can  raise  capi- 
tal of  his  own  equal  to  cover  the 
probable  margin  of  loss  to  arise  from 
his  temporary  investment,  can  com- 
mand almost  unlimited  pecuniary  ac- 
commodation, on  tolerably  reasonable 
terms.  But  the  same  facilities  are 
not  open  to  the  retailer,  who  may 
for  a  time  require  an  increase  of  his 
means.  To  this  class  money  is  always 
dear.  It  is  to  be  had  by  the  bulk  of 
them  only  upon  usurious  terms.  The 
retailer  cannot  command  a  capital  by 
paying  in  to  his  banker  small  bills 
drawn  upon  his  customers.  He  must 
resort  to  the  Loan  Society,  to  the 
Insurance  Office,  or  to  the  money- 
lender, whose  terms  are  even  more 
ruinous  than  those  of  the  previously 
mentioned  parties;  and  it  is  a  sad 
fact  that  such  modes  of  raising  money 
are  more  practised  amongst  trades- 
men of  the  present  day  than  formerly. 
We  can  scarcely  glance  over  the  col- 
umns of  a  newspaper  published  in 
any  of  our  large  commercial  towns, 
without  observing  one  or  more  ad- 
vertisements of  societies  professing  to 
lend  money  on  personal  security,  re- 
payable by  instalments,  the  interest 
of  which  is  seldom  less  than  ten  per 
cent ;  or  of  insurance  companies,  whose 
directors  hold  out  to  parties  in  want 
of  money  the  inducement  that  life  pol- 
icies may  be  pledged,  and  the  provi- 
sion which  might  have  been  made, 
through  the  beneficial  medium  of  in- 
surance, for  a  widow  or  an  orphan 
family,  anticipated,  for  the  purpose  of 
bolstering  up  perhaps  unprofitable 
speculations.  There  is  known  to  be 
existing  amongst  the  trading  classes 
an  underground  ramification  of  in- 
volvements of  this  description,  which 
would  startle  the  world  if  it  could  be 
brought  to  light,  as  it  is  seen  occa- 
sionally in  the  schedules  of  insolvents 
in  our  Bankruptcy  and  our  County 
Courts.   The  most  profitable  business 
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who  is  paying  ten  to  twenty  per  cent 
for  every  money  accommodation  which 
he  may  require  in  temporary  emer- 
gencies, and  is  besides  compelled  from 
time  to  time  to  make  up  the  defalca- 
tions of  friends,  between  whom  and 
himself  a  mutual  system  of  gnaran- 
teeship  for  loans  is  constantly  exist- 
ing. The  evil  is  not  by  any  means 
confined  to  the  small  trading  classes, 
but  prevails  as  well  amongst  our 
working  classes.  We  have  loan  so- 
cieties whose  accommodations  range 
from  £3  to  £10  or  £15,  which  the 
working  man  too  frequently  avails 
himself  of  to  enable  him  to  expend 
upon  excursion  trips,  and  other  extra- 
vagancies scarcely  justified  by  his 
station  in  life.  We  have,  too,  modes 
of  anticipating  the  incomes  of  the 
working  classes  even  less  legitimate 
than  the  legalised  loan  societies. 
During  this  very  week  we  find  re- 
corded, in  a  Manchester  paper,  the 
existence,  throughout  a  large  por- 


are  unconscious  of 
the  indebtedness  incurred,  until  made 
aware  of  the  fact  by  a  summons  from 
the  county  or  some  other  petty  court 
of  law.  Not  above  twelve  months 
ago  one  of  these  Scotchmen  in  a  manu- 
facturing borough  in  Lancashire  had 
no  fewer  than  fifty  cases  for  hearing 
in  a  single  fortnightly  session  of  the 
County  Court  there ;  and  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  find  upwards  of  one- 
half  of  the  cases  tried  at  these  courts, 
in  the  manufacturing  districts,  to  con- 
sist of  actions  for  debts  incurred  in 
the  manner  we  have  described.  So 
largely  has  the  number  of  this  class 
of  traders  increased  of  late,  that 
they  have  become  a  distinct  powers 
and,  in  some  of  our  boroughs,  can 
determine  the  result  of  an  election 
— in  favour  of  Whig- Radicalism,  by 
the  by;  for  your  travelling  Scotch 
draper  is  invariably  attached  to  "  11- 
berar*  politics.  In  one  borough  in 
Lancashire  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted, it  is  computed  that  they 


tion  of  the  manufacturing  districts,  of    possess,  amongst  their  own  body,  no 


clubs,  the  parties  engaged  in  which 
pay  small  weekly  instalments,  as  low 
even  as  a  shilling  or  sixpence,  and 
gamble  with  the  dice,  or  draw  lots  for 
the  privilege  of  having  the  whole  sum 
— say  of  forty  shillings  or  five  pounds, 
for  which  they  are  responsible — ad- 
vanced on  personal  guarantee.  An- 
other festering  sore  in  the  body  politic 
is  the  present  amazing  increase,  espe- 
cially in  the  manufacturing  districts, 
of  what  in  the  metropolis  is  called  the 
"  tally  system,"  but  is  elsewhere  bet- 
ter known  as  dealing  with  "  Scotch- 
men," or  *'  weekly  men."  It  argues 
little  in  favour  of  the  provident  cha- 
racter of  our  manufacturing  operatives, 
that  thousands  of  hard-working  and 
industrious  families  amongst  them 
purchase  the  bulk  of  their  clothing 
from  these  men,  at  prices  ranging 
from  dO  to  60  per  cent  above  the  fair 
value  of  tlic  articles,  not  only  to  their 
own  manifest  injury,  but  also  to  that 
of  tlie  legitimate  trader.  These  men 
are  to  be  seen  in  every  manufacturing 
town  and  village,  yard-stick  in  hand, 
and  parcels  of  patterns  and  collecting- 
books  protruding  from  their  capacious 
pockets,  perambulating  the  small 
streets  and  courts  inhabited  by  our 
working  classes,  too  often  to  wring 
their  gains  from  simple-minded  wives, 


less  than  eighty  or  ninety  votes ;  and 
at  the  last  two  elections  those  votes 
decided  the  results  of  the  contests. 

Under  such  circumstances  it  would 
be  most  rash,  at  any  time,  to  assert 
the  existence  of  great  prosperity,  either 
of  the  retail  traders  or  of  our  manu- 
facturing operatives,  merely  from  ex- 
ternal appearances,  or  from  the  ordi- 
nary tests  of  employment  and  increas- 
ed consumption  of  the  necessaries  of 
life.  We  know  that  at  present  there 
do  exist  all  the  external  appearances 
of  such  prosperity ;  but  we  know  also 
that  there  is  a  restlessness  being  ma- 
nifested amongst  those  classes,  which 
is  incompatible  with  a  perfect  satis- 
faction with  their  real  position.  We 
have  to  bear  in  mind  always,  whilst 
speculating  upon  the  state  of  the  small 
traders  in  particular,  that  they  form 
a  class  whose  numbers  are  readily 
recruited  during  a  period  of  actual  or 
apparent  prosperity.  Little  encour- 
agement suflices  to  induce  the  well- 
to-do  operative,  disgusted  with  the 
arduous  toil  required  from  him  in  his 
legitimate  sphere,  to  embark  in  the 
apparently  more  easy  avocations  of 
the  small  dealer ;  and  since  we  have 
placed  so  large  a  share  of  the  political 
power  of  the  country  in  the  hands  of 
these  classes,  it  is  most  important 
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that  we  shonld  not  be  mblcd  as  to 
their  social  condition,  and  the  amount 
of  prosperity  which  they  are  enjoying. 
Wo  have  taaght  them  to  believe  that  it 
is  within  the  power  of  legislation  alone 
to  command  that  prosperity  for  them ; 
wo  have  taught  the  working  classes, 
too,  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  legisla- 
tion to  bring  about  cheapness  contem- 
poraneously with  highly  remunerated 
labonr ;  yet  we  see  abundant  elements 
at  work,  which  point  to  deamess  in 
prospect  as  the  result.  We  see  the 
prices  of  raw  materials  and  produce 
rising  in  every  foreign  market  as  the 
result,  in  part  at  least,  of  an  inci'ease 
of  the  precious  metals  throughout  the 
world.  We  see  foreign  enterprise  and 
industry  everywhere  stimulated  by 
increased  monetary  facilities  afforded 
to  the  masses  of  the  people,  whilst 
such  increased  facilities  at  home  never 
extend  below  the  privileged  classes, 
who  are  permitted  to  negotiate  di- 
rectly with  the  banker  and  the  capi- 
talist. We  see  the  bulk  of  the  trans- 
actions of  the  country,  and  especially 
the  distribution  of  food  and' other 
necessaries,  falling  day  by  day  more 
extensively  into  the  hands  of  those 
classes  who  can  avail  themselves  of 
cheap  money ;  whilst  all  below  them 
the  very  nature  of  our  existing  bank- 
ing system  drives  into  the  hands  of 
the  usurious  lender,  unless  they  are 
contented  to  restrict  their  dealings  to 
little  beyond  the  supply  of  their  daily 
wants.  What  must  be  the  course  of 
the  great  masses  of  our  population, 
should  their  present  doubtful  prospe- 
rity altogether  disappear;  or  should 
high  prices  and  reduced  profits  press 
them  further  than  at  present  towards 
the  necessity  of  curtailing  their  enjoy- 
ment of  material  comforts  ?  It  is  not 
difficult  to  perceive  that  a  demand 
must  arise  for  continual  further  reduc- 
tions of  taxation,  and  consequent 
reductions  of  the  public  expenditure. 

LiVERFOOL,  \Zth  August  1853. 


We  have  gone  almost  as  far  as  we 
can  go  in  dealing  with  those  duties 
whose  removal  is  followed  by  such  an 
amount  of  increased  consumption  as 
will  protect  our  customs'  revenue  from 
exhaustion.  The  numerous  small 
items  the  taxation  of  which  was  weU- 
nigh  unfelt,  although,  in  the  aggre- 
gate, it  was  productive,  are  being 
rapidly  swept  away;  and  there  re- 
main none  for  the  financier  to  operate 
upon  save  the  few  large  imposts,  the 
removal  of  any  one  of  which  would  be 
almost  equivalent  to  national  bank- 
ruptcy. If  inteiference  with  these  is 
denied,  a  demand  must  arise  either 
for  such  a  diminution  of  the  public 
expenditure  as  is  incompatible  with 
the  maintenance  of  the  national  honour 
and  security,  or  for  a  decrease  in  the 
interest  of  the  public  debt.  Mr  Glad- 
stone's financial  abortions  have  shown 
us,  with  tolerable  distinctness,  that,  in 
the  existing  state  of  our  monetary 
laws,  a  permanently  reduced  rate  of 
interest  is  inconsistent  with  increased 
imports  and  an  enlarged  trade.  Whilst 
the  specie,  which  regulates  the  quan* 
tity  of  money  which  is  permitted  to 
cii'culate,  is  constantly  liable  to  be 
drawn  away  to  meet  adverse  balances 
of  trade,  such  as  we  have  now  with 
almost  every  country  of  the  globe,  a 
reduction  in  the  pressure  of  our  indebt- 
edness is  impracticable,  except  by  a 
stretch  of  power  on  the  part  of  the 
legislature,  which  must  for  ever  stamp 
us  as  an  unprincipled  people.  With 
the  important  question  of  the  currency, 
however,  we  repeat  that  we  have  no 
intention  of  meddling  in  this  article. 
Our  object  has  been  simply  to  examine 
carefully  the  actual  condition  of  our 
indnstrioos  classes,  and  to  endeavour 
to  trace  that  condition  to  its  true 
causes;  we  leave  to  others  to  draw 
conclusions,  and  to  point  the  way  to 
a  remedy,  should  further  experience 
prove  that  a  remedy  is  required. 


Prinkd  6y  WiUiam  Blackwood  ^  Sons,  EdMrnr^h. 
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Let  ua  iraagioe  one  of  oar  criticAl  millioDs  of    tlie    stormiest    tempeiVi 

Bocueasors  of  a  c«nlury  hence — that  of  raaukiad ;  but  bis  Jovclj'  umpreiti 

is,  in  tbe  mouth  of  October  19^3—  a  white.     He  baa  an  immeoae  ann]^ 

BitliQg  RmsiDgly  before  a  copy  of  a  dcroled  to  hi»  persou  and  will,  eoaj^ 

work  called   U.sclb  Tou's  Cauin,  posed  of  meu  of  every  c«mplexloa-« 

whicli  a  few  days  previously  he  had  from  black,  through    coiiper-mld^l 

taken  down  by  chauce  from  one  of  UDta,  down  lo  white;  and  conw^ 

tLo  least-used  alielves  of  liis  library,  pondingly  diversified  are  hid  bantion|3 

May  ouo  also  amujD  one's  imagination  but  black,  of  coarse,  the  prodoial*' 

by  a  picture  of  tbe  possible  st&te  of  naut :  a  quadroon  being  commauder* 

things  then  exiatiog    on   the  other  in-cliier    Aa  for  hia  majesty's  dl^ 


service, he  bus  a  coal-blauk  cbancellfi 
equally  at  home  iu  the  urofonndei 
inyglvriua  ofwhlto  and  black  lotlcfU 
a  inulaito  minialor  of  instmctiun,  >r 
a  white  secretary  of  statm  bladk  M 
white  dorgy,  and  a  nimllarly  cona 


side  of  tbe  Atlantic,  by  the  light  o 
which  oar  shadowy  friend  of  1953  has 
read  tbe  work  which  his  substantial 
Olio  of  1853  bas  just  laid  down? 
■—The  present  United  States  of 

Anicricn,  after  bavinR  been,  norbap*,        _ _„, , 

more  than  ooce  split  asanaer    and  tQt«d    liar — bure   a   big    black    : 

soldered  togethnr  again— or  the  w  boll-,  frowning  out  of  a  white  wig, 

or  a  large  portion  volttntarily  teau-  there  a  tittle  white  face,  grinning  gi 

nexed  to  the  mother  country,  and  by  of  a  blacli:  wig,  with  black  and  wU 

and  by  again  detacbed — after  tho«e  bands,  and  gowna  varied  arf  JAdiHM 

and  otiier,  possibly  mora  or  loss  sud-  And  ibo  law*  which  they  an  o^a 

den,  violent,  and  bloody  viciMitndes  ccmod  in  admiDlsterlng,  acconl  iriV 

— bavolxicomeagniat  Empini,  under  thcMharmonioosdlversUica— itbet^w 

the  alcm,  but  salutary,  ono>wUled  for  Instance,  coacl«d,  under  hum 

sway  of  the  Eutjieror  of  America :  pettaltieia,  that  no  black  Khali,  by  glfC 

his  majesty  a  jet  black,  who    had  lure,  speech,  or  otborwiao,  presiimo  tjjti 

shoum  consDmmato  and  unexpected  ridlcole  a  white  because  of  his  colows 

high  i^ualilles  for  acqalrhig  and  re-  nor,  viae  veruli,  shall  a  white  aRtett^ 

taining  the  fear  and  sobmiMion  of  diaparage  a  black  becaoM  of  hia  cooK 


tfntl,riM-i  Cabin;  A  PMwr,  e/ Slate  LifiUAiMtifa.  Dy  lUnniKT  Ba 
Stowc     ism. 

TheSrfn  VitcU  Tom'*  CM*  Pntmiag  iX*  original  FaeU  aad  Dmtiip««(i 
ukUk  At  fiivtj  U/omJtJ.     By  Haaaut  Buonu  Siowa,  aalhiir  of  Umeir 
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plexion;  that  the  emperor  and  em- 
press shall  always  be  of  different 
colours,  and  that  the  succession  to 
the  throne  shall  alternate  between 
black  and  white,  or  mulatto,  members 
of  the  imperial  family.  By  this  and 
other  provisions  have  been  secured  a 
complete  fusion  between  North  and 
Sonth,  between  black  and  white,  glit- 
teringly  typified  by  intermingled  gems 
in  the  imperial  crown ;  the  central 
one  being  the  identical  black  diamond 
that  figured  in  the  famous  Exhibition 
in  Great  Britain  in  1851,  and  pre- 
Bcnted  to  the  emperor  by  one  of  the 
descendants  of  her  Majesty  Queen 
Victoria,  then  on  the  British  throne ! 
^'  To  this  complexion^^  shall  it  be  that 
matters  have  ^*  come  at  last  ?  ^' 

Or  will  our  sturdy  cousins  of  1953 
be  still  republican,  a  united  republic, 
bnt  with  offices,  honours,  rights,  and 
privileges,  equally  distributed,  as  in 
our  fancied  empire,  among  those  of 
every  shade  of  colour?  Or,  after  a 
fearful  succession  of  struggles  between 
black  and  white,  .  .  the  .  .  is 
predominant ;  .  .  slavery,  after  a 
.  .  sang —  .  .  or  a  noble  spon- 
taneous   .    .  ♦ 

From  a  preliminary  dissertation 
prefixed  to  the  book,  our  critic  of 
1953  learns  that  it  excited,  almost 
immediately  on  its  appearance,  a  pro- 
digious sensation  among  all  classes, 
both  in  Europe  and  America;  that 
both  sexes,  high  and  low,  young  and 
old,  literate  and  illiterate,  vulgar  and 
refined,  phlegmatic  and  excitable, 
shed  tears  over  it,  and  wrote  and 
talked  about  it  everywhere ;  that, 
within  a  few  months'  time,  impres- 
sions of  it  were  multiplied  by  millions, 
and  in  most  languages  of  the  civilised 
world.  That  its  writer,  an  American 
woman,  immediately  came  over  to 
England,  and  made  her  appearance  in 
public  assemblies,  called  in  honour  of 
her;  and  she  was  also  ^Miouised^'  [a 
woixi  explained,  in  a  long  note,  as 
indicating  a  custom  prevalent  in  that 
day,  among  weak  persons,  of  running 
after  any  notorious  person  weak 
enough  to  appear  pleased  with  it] 
aiiiODg  the  fashionables  and  philan- 
thropists of  the  day,  but  preserved, 
neveithelcss,  amidst  it  all,  true  mo- 
desty of  demeanour,  and  silence 
amidst  extravagant  eulogy.  Inflamed 


with  curiosity,  our  shadowy  successor 
sits  down  to  peruse  a  work — then  pos- 
sibly little,  if  ever,  mentioned — anx- 
ious to  see  what  could  have  produced 
sucli  a  marvellous  efiect,  in  the  middle 
of  the  intelligent  nineteenth  century, 
on  all  classes  of  readers;  and  whether 
it  produced  permanent  results,  or 
passed  away  as  a  nine  days'  wonder. 
Having  at  length  closed  the  pages  of 
Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  and  judged  it 
according  to  the  critical  canons  of 
1953,  will  he  deem  it  adequate  to 
have  produced  such  efiecls?  W/tat 
estimate  will  he  form  of  our  intellectual 
calibre  f 

We  cannot  tell,  and  shall  not  attempt 
to  conjecture.  Dismissing,  there- 
fore, but  for  a  while  only,  the  imagi- 
nary occupant  of  our  critical  chair  a 
century  hence,  let  us  say  for  our- 
selves, that  though  our  silence,  and 
that  of  one  or  two  quarterly  contem- 
poraries, may  have  excited  notice, 
both  in  America  and  this  countr}',  wo 
have  been  by  no  means  indifferent 
spectators  of  the  reception  which  this 
singularly-successful  book  has  met 
with ;  regarding  it  as  one  of  those 
sudden  phenomena  in  literature,  de- 
manding, even,  a  deliberate  considera- 
tion of  cause  and  effect.  We  apprehend 
no  one  will  doubt  that,  to  excite  such 
attention  and  emotion  among  all 
classes  of  readers,  in  both  hemispheres, 
as  this  work  has  excited,  it  must  pos- 
sess something  remarkable ;  and  what 
that  is,  it  will  be  our  endeavour  to 
determine.  We  ourselves  never  read 
this  work  till  within  the  last  month, 
and  then  as  a  matter  of  mere  critical 
curiosity,  uninfluenced  by  the  past 
excitement  of  others,  and  the  favour- 
able and  unfavourable  opinions  which 
we  heard  expressed  as  to  the  merits 
of  the  work.  If  we  could  have 
been  biassed  at  all,  it  would  have 
been  rather  against,  than  in  favour 
of,  a  writer  who  had  been  over  per- 
suaded bv  her  friends  to  come  to  this 
country,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
sort  of  public  appearance,  at  the  mo- 
ment that  admiration  of  her  work 
was  at  fever  height.  Nothing  could 
palliate  such  an  indiscretion  on  the 
part  of  this  lady's  advisers,  in  the 
eyes  of  a  fastidious  Englishman,  but 
the  belief  that  she  was  a  simple- 
minded  enthusiastic  crusader  against 


*  Here  the  MS.  beeomes  unfortunately  illegible  for  aome  lines. 
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American  slavery,  considering  that 
the  totally  unexpected  celebrity  of 
her  work  bad  afforded  her  an  oppor- 
tunity of  accelerating  a  European 
movement,  in  a  holy  cause,  by  her 
personal  presence.  Criticism,  how- 
ever, onght  not  to  be  influenced  by 
petty  disturbing  forces  lilce  these,  nor 
will  ours.  We  shall  judge  Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin  by  its  own  intrinsic  me- 
rits or  demerits — occasionally  looking 
for  the  light  which  she  has  thought 
proper  to  reflect  upon  it  from  its 
companion  volume,  **  The  Key." 

Uncie  Tom's  Cabin  is  a  remarkable 
book  unquestionably ;  and,  upon  the 
whole,  we  are  not  surprised  at  its 
prodigious  snccess,  even  as  a  mere 
literary  pciformance ;  but  whether, 
after  all,  it  will  have  any  direct  effect 
upon  the  dreadful  institution  at 
wliich  it  is  aimed,  may  be  regarded 
as  problematical.  Of  one  thing  we 
arc  persuaded— that  its  author,  as  she 
has  displayed  in  this  work  undoubted 
genius,  in  some  respects  of  a  higher 
order  tlian  any  American  predecessor 
or  contemporary,  is  also  a  woman  of 
unaffected  and  profound  piety,  and  an 
ardent  friend  of  the  unhappy  black. 
Every  word  in  her  pages  issues  glis- 
tening and  warm  from  the  mint  of 
woman's  love  and  sympathy,  refined 
and  purified  by  Christianity.  We 
never  saw  in  any  other  work,  so 
many  and  such  sudden  irresistible 
appeals  to  the  reader's  heart — appeals 
which,  moreover,  only  a  wife  and  a 
mother  could  make.  One*s  heart 
til  robs,  and  onc*s  eyes  are  suffused 
with  tears  without  a  moment's  notice, 
and  without  anything  like  effort  or 
preparation  on  tlic  writer's  part.  We 
are,  on  the  contrary,  soothed  in  oar 
spontaneous  emotion  by  a  conviction 
of  the  writer's  utter  artlessness ;  aud 
wlien  once  a  gifted  woman  has  satisfied 
Ikm*  most  captious  reader  that  such  is 
the  case,  she  thenceforth  leads  him 
on,  with  an  air  of  loving  and  tender 
triumph,  a  willing  captive  to  the  last. 
There  are,  indeed,  scenes  and  tenches 
in  this  book  which  no  living  writer, 
that  we  know  of,  can  surpass,  and 
perhaps  none  even  equal. 

No  English  man  or  woman,  again, 
could  have  written  it — no  one,  but  an 
actual  spectator  of  the  scenes  de- 
scribed,  or  one  whose  life  is  spent 
with  those  moving  among  thiem; 
scenes  scarce  appreciable  by  frkb 


English  readers  —  fathers,  mothers, 
husbands,  wives,  brothers  and  sisters. 
We  can  hardly  reaiise  to  onrsdves  hn- 
man  nature  tried  so  tremendously  aSy 
it  seems,  is  only  adumbrated  in  these 
pages.  An  Englishman's  soul  swells  at 
the  bare  idea  of  such  submission  to  the 
tyrannous  will  of  man  over  his  fellow- 
man,  as  the  reader  of  this  volame 
becomes  grievously  familiar  with; 
and  yet  we  are  assured  by  Mrs  Stowe 
that  she  ha^  given  ns  only  occasional 
glimpses  of  the  indescribable  lienors 
of  slavery.  To  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject, however,  we  shall  return.  Let 
ns  speak  first,  and  in  only  general 
terms,  of  the  literary  characteristics 
of  the  author,  as  displayed  in  her  work. 
Mrs  Stowe  is  unquestionably  a  wo- 
man of  genius;  and  that  is  a  word 
which  we  always  use  charily :  regard- 
ing genius  as  a  thing  per  se — dif- 
ferent from  talent,  in  its  highest  de- 
velopment, altogether,  and  in  kind. 
Quickness,  shrewdness,  energy,  in- 
tensity, may,  and  frequently  do  ac- 
company, but  do  not  constitute  genkia. 
Its  divine  spark  is  the  direct  and  apOr 
cial  gift  of  God:  we  cannot  com- 
pletely analyse  it,  though  we  majr 
detect  its  presence,  and  the  nature  oif 
many  of  its  attributes,  by  its  action ; 
and  the  skill  of  high  criticism  is  requi- 
site, in  order  to  distinguish  between 
the  feats  of  genius  and  the  operations 
of  talent.  Now,  we  imagine  that 
no  person  of  genius  can  read  Unde 
Tom's  Cabin,  and  not  feel  in  glowing 
contact  with  genius— generally  gentto 
and  tender,  but  capable  of  rising,  with 
its  theme,  into  very  high  regions  of 
dramatic  power.  This  Mrs  Stowe 
has  done  several  times  in  the  work 
before  ns — exhibiting  a  passion,  an 
intensity,  a  subtle  delicaigr  of  percep- 
tion, a  melting  tenderness,  which  an 
as  far  ont  of  the  reach  of  mere  talent, 
however  well  trained  and  experienced, 
as  the  prismatic  colours  are  ont  of  tlie 
reach  of  the  bom  blind.  But  the. 
genius  of  Mrs  Stowe  is  of  that  kind 
which  instinctively  addresses  itself  to 
the  Affections;  and  though  most  at 
home  with  the  gentler,  it  can  bo  yet 
fearlessly  familiar  with  the  flercetC 
passions  which  can  aglti  <  rend 
the  human  breast  Witki  i  uao  i 
can  exhibit  an  exi 
and  sympathy:  wa  jk^ 
however,  i  ii 
tUiy,  <  I 
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trnth  and  simplicity,  in  the  one  case 
tonching,  in  the  other  really  terrible, 

^^  Free  men  of  the  North,  and 
Christians,'*  says  she,  in  her  own 
Tigorons  and  earnest  way,  **  cannot 
know  what  slavery  is,  .  .  .  From  this 
arose  a  desire,"  on  the  author's  part, 
"to  exhibit  it  in  a  living  dramatic 
reality.  She  has  endeavoured  to 
show  it  fairly  in  its  best  and  its  worst 
phases.  In  its  best  aspect,  she  has 
perhaps  been  successful ;  but  oh  I  who 
shall  say  what  yet  remains  untold  in 
that  v€tiley  and  shadow  of  death  that 
lies  on  the  other  side  ?  .  .  .  .  The 
writer  has  only  given  a  faint  shadow 
— a  dim  picture — of  the  anguish  and 
despair  that  are  at  this  very  moment 
riving  thousands  of  hearts,  shattering 
thousands  of  families,  and  driving  a 
helpless  and  sensitive  race  to  frenzy 
and  despair.'* 

Without  going  further,  the  beautiful, 
accomplished,  but  ruined  and  heart- 
broken slave  Cassy — the  bought,  ab- 
horring, and  ultimately  discarded  mis- 
tress of  the  miscreant  Legree,  and 
whose  heart  is  full  of  despair  and 
mnrder  towards  him — affords  many 
instances  of  both  kinds,  the  tender 
and  the  terrible.  Her  successor  in  the 
affections!  of  the  monster,  is  the 
lovely  young  slave  Emmeline,  of  but 
fifteen  summers !  and  Cassy  obtains  a 
great  ascendancy  over  her,  winning 
her  love  by  the  story  of  her  own  in- 
dignities and  bereavements. 

'  *  What  use  will  fVeedom  be  to  me  I " 
says  Cassy,  when  they  are  whispering 
together  in  their  place  of  concealment, 
where  they  lie  like  a  couple  of  hunted 
hares,  momentarily  hidden  from  the 
hounds — '*  Can  it  give  me  back  my  child- 
ren, or  make  me  what  I  used  to  be  !" 

There  was  a  terrible  earnestness  in  her 
face  and  Toice  as  she  spoke.  Emmeline, 
in  her  childlike  simplicity,  was  half  afraid 
of  the  dark  words  of  Cassy.  She  looked 
perplexed,  but  made  no  answer.  She 
only  took  her  hand  with  a  gentle  caress- 
ing movement. 

**  DonH  /  "  said  Cassy,  trying  to  draw 
it  away, — (observe,  she  only  tries  I) — 
"  y<mHl  get  me  to  loving  you  /  and  I  twore 
never  to  lore  anything  again  1  ** 

*  Poor  Cassy  I  ...  T//  be  like  a 
daughter  to  you  !  .  .  .  I  shall  love  you 
whether  you  love  me  or  not !" 

The  gentle  childlike  spirit  conquered. 
Casey  sate  down  by  her,  put  her  arm 
round  her  neck,  stroked  her  soft  brown 
hair;  and  Emmeline  then  wondered  at 


the  beauty  of  her  magnificent  eyes,  now 
soft  with  tears.  '*  O  Emmeline !"  said 
Cassy,  "  I've  hungered  for  my  children^ 
and  thirsted  for  them,  and  my  eyes  fail 
with  longing  for  them  !  Here  I  here," 
she  exclaimed,  striking  her  breast,  ^it's 
all  desolate  !  all  empty  ! " ' 

Of  the  terrible  we  have  a  thrilling, 
indeed  a  sickening  instance,  in  Cassy's 
frenzied  determination  to  murder  the 
fiend  Legree,  whose  brandy  she  has 
drugged  for  the  purpose  —  but  we 
anticipate. 

Occasionally,  also,  Mrs  Stowe  dis- 
plays a  fine  perception  of  external 
nature  —  irradiating  her  inanimate 
scenes  with  the  rich  hues  of  imagina- 
tion. At  these,  however,  she  gene- 
rally looks  through  a  sort  of  solemn 
religions  medium.  Here,  for  instance, 
is  a  startlingly  suggestive  picture. 
It  is  poor  Uncle  Tom,  sitting  at  mid- 
night, exhausted  and  heart-broken, 
during  a  moment's  respite  from  the 
wasting  and  cruel  Infiictions  of  slav- 
ery, and  reading  his  Bible  by  moon- 
light. 

' .  .  .  Tom  sate  alone  by  the  smonlder- 
ing  fire,  that  flickered  up  redly  in  his 
face. 

The  silver  fkir-browed  moon  rose  in 
the  purple  sky,  and  looked  down,  calm 
and  silent,  as  God  looks  on  the  scene  of 
misery  and  oppression — looked  calmly 
on  the  lone  black  man,  as  be  sate,  with 
his  arms  folded,  and  his  Bible  ou  his 
knee.  **  Is  God  here  1 "  inquires  he. 
Ah,'  (proceeds  the  author,}  'how  is  it  pos- 
sible for  the  untaught  heart  to  keep  its 
faith  unswerving,  in  the  face  of  dire  mis- 
rule, and  palpable  unrebuked  injustice  t 
In  that  simple  heart  waged  a  fierce  con- 
flict :  tho  crushing  sense  of  wrong,  the 
foreshadovring  of  a  whole  life  of  fViture 
misery,  the  itreek  of  all  fntst  hopes,  moum^ 
fully  tossing  in  the  souVs  sights  like  dead 
corpses  of  wife,  and  child,  and  friend,  ris* 
ingfrom  the  dark  wave,  and  surging  in  the 
face  of  the  half-drowned  mariner  f  Ah, 
was  it  easy  here  to  believe  and  hold  fast 
the  great  password  of  Christian  faith, 
that  Ood  IS,  and  is  the  Rewabdsb  of  them 
that  diligently  seek  him  f ' 

Here,  again,  is  the  lovely  smile  of 
early  morning  flnng  over  the  monster 
Legree  (poor  Tom's  bmtal  master), 
as  he  wa^es  from  a  foul  debanch : — 

'  Calmly  the  rosy  hue  of  dawn  was  steal- 
ing into  the  room.  The  morning  star 
stood,  with  its  solemn  holy  eye  of  ligh^ 
looking  down  on  the  man  of  sin,  from  out 
the  brightening  sky.  Ob,  with  what  fredi- 
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ness,  with  what  solemniij  and  beauij,  is 
each  new  day  bom  !  as  if  to  say  to  in- 
sensate man,  "  Behold  !  thou  hast  one 
more  chance  !  Strive  for  immortal  glo- 
ry 1  *'  There  is  no  speech  nor  language 
where  this  voice  is  not  beard ;  but  this 
bold  bad  man  heard  it  not.  He  awoke 
with  an  oath  and  a  cnrse.  What  to  him 
were  the  gold  and  the  pnrple,  the  daily 
miracle  of  morning !  What  to  him  the 
sanctity  of  that  star  which  the  Son  of 
God  has  hallowed  as  his  own  emblem  1 
Brute-like,  he  taw  itithout  perceiring; 
and,  stumbling  forward,  poured  oat  a 
tumbler  of  brandy,  and  drank  haJf  of  it. 
"  IVe  had  a  h— 11  of  a  night  I  *'  he  said.' 

Twas  somewhat  different,  that  same 
momiDg,  with  his  poor  slave  Tom, 
wakiDg  bruised,  wearied,  and  well- 
nigh  spirit-broken. 

*  The  solemn  light  of  dawn,  the  angelic 
glory  of  the  morning  star,  had  looked  in 
through  the  rude  window  of  the  shed 
where  Tom  was  lying ;  and,  as  if  de- 
scending on  that  star-beam,  came  the 
solemn  words,  /  am  the  root  and  off- 
spring of  David,  and  the  bright  and 
morning  star.  .  .  .  Without  shuddering 
or  trembling,  he  heard  the  Yoice  of  his 
persecutor  as  he  drew  near.  **  WeU,  my 
boy,"  said  Legree,  with  a  oontemptnons 
kick,  '*  how  do  you  find  yourself  1  Didn't 
I  tell  yer  I  could  lam  yer  a  thing  or  two ! 
How  do  yer  like  it,  eh  1  How  did  yer 
whaling  " — he  had  been  fearfully  flogged 
oyer-night — "agree  with  yer,  Tom  1  An*t 
quite  80  crank  as  yer  was  last  night !  Ye 
couldn't  treat  a  poor  sinner  now  to  a  bit 
of  a«  sermon,  could  yer,  eh  ! " 

Tom  answered  nothing. 

"  Get  up,  ye  beast ! "  said  Legree, 
kicking  him  again.  This  was  a  dimenlt 
matter  for  one  so  bruised  and  faint ;  and, 
as  Tom  made  efforts  to  do  so,  Legree 
laughed.' 

These  passages,  taken  at  random, 
are  highly  characteristic  of  the  author 
of  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin^  in  more  ways 
than  one,  as  will  by  and  by  be  shown. 

Up  and  down  the  book  are  to  be 
found  strewn,  as  it  were,  carelessly, 
striking  and  grand  reflections,  evindnff 
the  deeply  thoughtful  moralist,  and 
profoundly  convinced  believer. 

'True — there  was  another  life — a  life 
which,  once  believed  in,  stands  as  a  solemn 
signijicant  figure  before  the  otherwise  mi- 
meaning  ciphers  of  time,  ehangina  them 
to  orders  of  mysterious  unknown  valne,* 

We  have  not  met  with  this  idea 
before ;  and  it  is  very  striking. 
Again — 

'  The  gift  to  appreeiate,  and  the  mbm 
to  feel  the  finer  shades  ud  relsHens  of 


moral  things,  often  seemi  an  «ttaribnte  ef 
those  whose  whole  life  shows  a  eareless 
disregard  of  them.  Henee  Moore,  By- 
ron, Goethe,  often  speak  words  mora 
wisely  descriptive  of  the  tme  religions 
sentiment,  than  another  man  whose  whole 
life  is  governed  by  it.  In  such  mhids;, 
disregard  of  religion  is  a  more  fearfU 
treason — a  more  deadly  sin.' 

Again — 

'  Oh  !  how  dares  the  bad  sonl  io  enter 
the  shadowy  world  of  sleep  I — ^^lat  land 
whose  dim  outlines  lie  so  fearfttlly  near 
to  the  mystic  scene  of  retribution  1  .  .  . 
M  Legree  felt  a  secret  dislike  to  Tom — 
the  native  antipathy  of  good  to  bad.  He 
saw  plainly  that  when  (as  was  often  the 
ease)  his  violence,  and  brutality  fell  on 
the  helpless,  Tom  took  notice  of  it ;  for 
so  stMe  is  the  ainufspkers  ofopimianf  thai 
it  will  make  itself  fklt  without  word»j 
and  the  opinicn,  even  qfa  sksve,  may  mh 
nova  master,  .... 
\^  What  a  snblime  eoneepiion  is  that  of 
a  last  judgment !  .  .  .  A  righting  of  all 
the  wrongs  of  ages ! — a  solving  of  all 
moral  problems,  by  an  nnansweraU« 
wisdom.' 

One  of  these  problems— perfam 
the  greatest  at  present  inaolalde  ij 
man — torments  poor  Tom. 

'  It  was  strange  that  the  religfons  pease 
and  trust  whieh  had  npbome  Uua  Utherlo 
should  give  way  to  ^ossiiigs  of  stnl  and 
despondent  darkness,  llie  glooaiesS 
problem  of  this  mysterious  life  was  eon* 
stantly  before  his  eyes:  souls  ertuhsd  emd 
ruined,  evU  triumphant,  and  OodsiUnti 
It  was  weeks  and  months  thai  Tobk 
wrestled,  in  his  own  sonl,  in  darkness 
and  sorrow.' 

Which  of  «s  cannot  here  sym* 
pathise  with  the  poor,  bmised,  md4 
bleeding  black? 

Yet  once  more. 

« Is  not  ii^tnlj feeling  qfterOod,<md 
finding  hhn  t  And  may  we  not  hope  tiisl 
the  yearning,  troubled,  helpless  heart 
of  man,  pressed  by  the  insufferable 
anguish  of  this  slrtrt  life,  or  wearied  by 
its  utter  vanity,never  extends  its  ignorant 
pleading  to  God  in  vain!  Is  not  the 
veil  wMch  divides  us  firom  an  almighty 
and  most  mereifhl  Father,  much  thinner 
than  we,  in  the  pride  of  our  philosophy^ 
are  apt  to  imagine  t  And  is  it  not  tlb 
meet  vrorthy  eoneeption  of  Him,  to  suppose 
that  the  more  utterly  helpless  and  ignorant 
the  human  being  is  that  seeks  His  aid,  the 
more  tender  and  oondesoending  vrill  be 
His  commnnioation  with  that  sonl  1 ' 

Character  is  ofken  drawn  by  our 
author  with  delicate  discrimlnatioat 
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and,  at  the  same  time,  she  almost  as 
often  exhibits  a  poverty  and  crude - 
ness  in  dealing  with  such  subjects, 
which  would  be  surprising,  but  that 
it  is  evidently  referrible  to  haste  and 
inattention.  Her  mind,  too,  is  so  intent 
upon  the  great,  noble,  and  holy  pur- 
pose of  her  book,  that  she  often  docs 
not  give  herself  time  to  develop  or 
mature  her  own  happiest  conceptions. 
The  momentary  exigencies  of  her 
story  require  the  introduction  of  an 
additional  figure;  on  which,  having 
paused  for  a  moment  to  call  up  the 
image  of  one  before  her  mind*s  eye, 
she  forthwith  gives  a  few  strokes, 
possibly  intending,  at  a  future  time, 
to  complete  and  retouch  them  ;  but 
that  future  time  never  comes,  for  she 
has  got  into  new  scenes,  and  moves 
on,  crowded  with  new  characters  and 
associations.  In  this  respect  Iier  book 
may  bo  compared  to  the  stufiio  of  a 
great  painter,  where  the  visitor  sees 
some  pictures  in  all  the  splendour  of 
their  completeness,  and  others  in  va- 
rious stages  of  incompleteness— some 
exhibiting  the  master*s  hand,  and 
others  that  of  a  hasty  and  unskilled 
workman ;  all  which  may,  perhaps,  be 
visibly  accounted  for  by  the  painter's 
being  absorbed  by  some  masterpiece, 
itself,  however,  only  approaching  com- 
pleteness. We  feel  bound,  never- 
theless, to  express  our  opinion  that 
an  additional  solution  of  the  matter 
IS  to  be  found  in  her  probably  limited 
range  of  observation  of  actual  life,  at 
all  events  of  such  life  as  Europeans 
can  appreciate.  In  delineating  the 
character  of  slaves  and  the  ^*  slave- 
trader,  kidnapper,  negro-catcher,  nc- 
gro-wbipper,"  as  she  herself  groups 
them,  she  bandies  her  pencil  with 
the  confident  ease  of  a  master.  ^^The 
writer,"  says  she  herself,  at  the  close 
of  her  work,  "has  lived  for  many 
years  on  the  frontier  line  of  slave 
states,  and  has  had  great  opportu- 
nities of  observation  among  those 
who  formerly  were  slaves."  To  her 
sadly-familiar  eye  "  there  are  some 
things  about  these  slaves  which  can- 
not lie:  those  deep  lines  of  patient 
sorrow  upon  the  face — that  attitude 
of  crouching  and  humble  subjection — 
that  sad  habitual  expression  of  hope 
deferred  in  the  eye — would  tell  their 
story,  if  the  slave  never  spoke."  We 
shall,  however,  presently  have  ample 
opportunities  of  showing  Mrs  Stowe'a 


profound  appreciation  of  the  negro 
character ;  one  of  a  far  more  compo- 
site construction  than  any  but  a  phi- 
losopher might  suppose,  and  also  of 
great  interest  to  those  who  are  con- 
templating the  future  of  the  negro  race^ 
as  a  large,  though  many  may  unhappily 
deem  it  an  unsightly  element,  in  ascer- 
taining the  fates  of  the  human  family. 
**  This  is  an  age  of  the  world,  truly," 
says  our  author,  "  when  nations  are 
trembling  and  convulsed.  A  mighty 
influence  is  abroad,  surging  and  heav- 
ing the  world  as  with  an  earthquake. 
And,"  she  asks,  "is  America  safe? 
Every  nation  that  carries  in  its  bosom 
great  and  unredressed  Injustice,  has  in 
it  the  elements  of  this  great  convul- 
sion." 

While  the  pathos  of  Mrs  Stowe  is 
deep  and  pure,  her  humour  and  satire 
are  genuine  and  racy,  but  quiet. 
Gloomy  as  is  the  prevalent  tone  of  her 
work,  her  reader's  feelings  are  discreet- 
ly relieved  by  many  little  touches  of 
quaint  dry  drollery.  Master  Shelby, 
for  instance,  is  a  sharp  youth  of  thir- 
teen, the  eldest  son  of  Uncle  Tom's 
first  and  kind-liearted  master;  and  he 
has  taken  it  in  hand  to  teach  Tom 
(old  enough  to  bo  almost  his  grand- 
father) his  letters.  Chloe  is  Uncle 
Tom's  wife,  and  the  cook  of  Mr 
Shelby;  and  it  seems  that  she  is  a 
capital  cook,  to  boot,  as  Master 
Shelby  has  found  out.  He  often  visits 
Uncle  Tom's  cabin,  to  teach  old  Tom 
his  letters— and  also  partake  of  cer- 
tain good  things  which  Aunt  Chloe 
used  to  prepare  for  her  favourite ; 
who  displays  no  little  art  in  inflam- 
ing her  ambition  by  faintly  under- 
valuing the  culinary  skill  of  one  of  her 
rivals,  a  cook  at  a  neighbouring  plan- 
tation. The  whole  scene  is  admirably 
sketched,  and  forms  one  of  the  earli- 
est in  the  work.  Excited  to  the  ut- 
most, she  prepares  a  delicious  sup- 
per for  Master  George,  who,  it  will 
be  seen,  does  it  full  justice. 

'  By  thi3  time  Master  George  had  ar- 
rived at  that  pass  to  which  even  a  boy 
can  come  (under  uncommon  circam- 
stances) — i.  e.,  when  he  could  not  eat 
another  morsel ;  and,  therefore,  he  was  at 
leisure  to  notice  the  pile  of  vtoolly  heads 
and  gliHening  eyes  which  were  regarding 
their  operations  hungrily  from  the  opposite 
earner,  [Who  does  not  see  the  turgid 
yoQDgster  t — Bat  one  does  not  dislike 
him;  for]  «  Here  !— you,  Mose!  Peto  !." 
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[said  he,  addressing  the  joang  sables — 
tlie  children  of  Uncle  Tom  and  Aunt 
Chloe] — breaking  off  liberal  bits,  and 
throwing  them  at  them — "  You  want 
fiome,  don't  you  1 "  ' 

One  Black  Sam,  a  friendly  fellow- 
slave  of  Uncle  Tom's,  is  unconsciously 
caught  in  the  attitude  of  deeply  con- 
sidering the  interests  of  number  One^ 
as  soon  as  he  hears  of  the  departure 
of  poor  Uncle  Tom,  who  has  been  sud- 
denly sold  to  another  master,  leaving 
a  vacancy  in  his  somewhat  confiden- 
tial office,  which  some  one  must  supply. 
"One  touch  of"  seffiithness  "makes 
the  whole  world  kin  "—and  here  is 
how  it  strikes  our  black  brother. 

'  Never  did  fall  of  any  prime  minister  at 
court  occafiion  wider  surges  of  sensation 
than  the  report  of  Tom's  fate  among  his 
compeerd  on  the  place.  It  was  the  topic 
in  every  mouth,  everywhere ;  and  nothing 
was  done  in  the  house  or  in  the  field,  bat 
to  discuss  its  probable  results. 

Black  Sam,  as  he  was  called,  ftrom  his 
being  about  three  shades  blacker  than 
any  other  son  of  ebony  on  the  place,  was 
revolving  the  matter  profoundly  in  all  its 
phases  and  bearings,  with  a  comprehen- 
siveness of  vision,  and  a  strict  look-oat 
to  his  own  personal  well-being,  that  would 
have  done  credit  (says  good,  sly  Mrs 
Stowe)  to  any  white  patriot  at  Wash- 
ington. 

"  It's  an  ill  wind  dat  blows  nowhar — 
dat  ar  a  fact,"  said  Sam,  senteutiously, 
giving  an  additional  hoist  to  his  panta- 
loons, and  adroitly  substituting  a  long 
nail  in  place  of  a  missing  suspender-but- 
ton. "  Yes,  it's  an  ill  wind  blows  nowhar," 
he  repeated.  "  Now,  dar,  Toms  down — 
>va],  'course  der's  room  for  some  nigger 
to  be  up  ;  and  why  not  dU  nigger ! — dat's 
dc  idee  !  Tom,  a-ridin'  round  de  coun- 
try— boots  blacked — pass  in  bis  pocket — 
ull  grand  as  Cuffee  ;  who  but  he !  Now, 
why  shouldn't  Sam  V^dafs  what  /  want 
to  know  I"' 

There  are,  however,  many  indica- 
tions throughout  the  work  of  the  wri- 
ter's humorous  powers  being  checked 
and  restrained,  either  purposely  or 
unconsciously,  as  if  from  a  severe  sense 
of  the  purpose  with  which  she  writes 
— as  thouf^h  before  her  mind^s  eye  was 
ever  the  bleeding  heart  of  the  negro. 
We  have  an  indistinct  recollection  of 
more  than  one  disposition,  or  rather 
juxta-position,  of  persons  and  inci- 
dents most  suggestive  of/un:  bat  they 


are  suddenly  discarded,  the  reader 
breathlessly  following  the  grave  and 
ardent  writer,  over  whose  pale  coan- 
tenance  the  smile  had  but  fnrtlYely 
flickered  for  an  instant,  like  a  glaoce 
of  moonlight  on  a  gloomy  sea.  Here 
is  one  of  the  passages  to  which  we 
allude.  Mr  St  Clare  and  his  heartless 
lackadaisical  wife  are  conversing  about 
his  newly-acquired  slave,  Uncle  Tom, 
for  whom  he  feels  no  little  regard;  bat 
she  is  speaking  of  him  in  a  disparag- 
ing, contemptuous  tone. 

'  ^  Tom  isn't  a  bad  hand,  noW|  at  ex- 
plaining Scripture,  I'll  dare  swear,"  said 
St  Clare.  "  He  has  a  natural  genias  for 
religion.  I  wanted  the  horses  ont  early 
this  morning,  and  stole  up  to  Tom's 
eubiculum  *  there,  over  the  stables,  and 
there  I  heard  him  holding  a  meeting  by 
himself ;  and,'  in  £sct,  I  haven't  heard 
anything  quite  to  tatouty  as  Tom's  prayer 
this  some  time.  He  pat  in  for  me  wiw  a 
zeal  that  was  quite  apostolic." 

*'  Perhaps  he  guessed  yoa  were  listen- 
ing 1    I've  heard  of  ihai  trick  before  1 "  . 

"  If  he  did  he  wasn't  very  polite  ;  for 
he  gave  the  Lord  his  opinion  of  me  prettif 
freeljf !  Tom  seemed  to  think  there  was 
decidedly  room  for  improrement  in  »•» 
and  seemed  very  earnest  that  1  shomld  be 
converted." 

**  I  hope  youll  lay  it  to  heart,"  said 
Miss  Ophelia,"  (who  is  the  pioat,  simple- 
minded,  conscientious,  elderly  spinster, 
and  cousin  of  Mr  St  Clare.) ' 

How  much  of  the  pious  disinterested 
character  of  the  poor  slave,  the  heart* 
less  distrust  of  his  mistress,  the  ha* 
morons,  good-natured  levity  of  his 
roaster,  and  the  earnest  goodneaa  of 
Ophelia,  does  this  quiet  touch  reveal 
to  us! 

On  another  occasion,  Mrs  St  Cltrc, 
who  has  no  more  intellect  or  feeling 
than  her  thimble,  or  thread  piper,  is 
conversing  with  her  lovely  little  oaogh- 
ter,  Eva,  who  is  pleading  with  her 
mamma  on  behalf  of  the  poor  little 
negreas,  Topey  (of  whom  more  aoon), 
and  meekly  suggesting  the  possibility 
of  Topsy*6  being  human  1  and  conse- 
quently capable  of  improvement. 

'<*  Mamma,  I  think  Topey  is  difRsrsnt 
Arom  what  she  used  to  be ;  she's  trjfing 
to  be  a  good  girl.'' 

"  She'll  have  to  try  a  good  while  before 
lAe  geto  to  be  good,''  said  Mrs  St  Oax%t 
with  a  eareless  lao|^ 


Is  this  word  a  saggesiloo  from  good  Mrs  Slowt'k  hasbaad  t 
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**  Well,  you  know,  mamma,  poor  Topsy ! 
eyerything  has  always  been  against  her  ! " 

'*  Not  since  she's  been  ktrt,  I'm  sure. 
If  she  hasn't  been  talked  to  " — (not  by 
the  silly  speaker,  let  our  readers  under- 
stand, but  by  good  Miss  Ophelia  aforesaid, 
for  whom  poor  Topsy  has  been  bouijht/ 
good-humouredly  by.  Mr  St  Clare,  simply 
to  try  whether  moral  and  religious  train- 
ing can  make  anything  of  the  little  sooty 
gnome)" — "and  preached  to,  and  every 
earthly  thing  done  that  anybody  could 
do ;  and  she's  just  so  ugly,  and  always 
will  be,  you  can't  make  anything  of  the 
creature  !" 

'^  But,  mamma,  it's  so  different  to  be 
brought  up  as  I've  been,  with  so  many 
firiends — so  many  things  to  make  me  good 
and  happy  ;  and  to  be  brought  up  as  she 
has  been,  all  the  time,  till  she  came  here  ! " 

**  Most  likely,"  said  Mrs  St  Clare,  yawn- 
ing.   "  Dear  me  !  how  hot  it  is  !  " 

'^  Mamma,  you  believe,  don't  you,  that 
Topsy  could  become  an  angel,  as  well  as 
any  of  us,  if  she  were  a  Christian  I " 

^  Topsy  !  what  a  ridiculous  idea  !  No- 
body but  you  would  ever  think  of  it ! 
I  suppose  she  could,  though  !  " 

"  But,  mamma,  isn't  God  her  father,  as 
much  as  ours !   Isn't  Jesus  her  Saviour  1  '* 

"  Well,  thai  may  be.  I  suppose  God 
made  everybody. — Where's  my  smelling- 
botUe  1'" 

This  is  very  masterly.  It  has  a 
sort  of  rich  stillDCss  of  satire,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  a  truthfulness  and  sug- 
gestlveness  which  make  the  reader 
nrst  admire  the  writer's  acute  percep- 
tion of  character  and  power  of  felici- 
toos  dialogue,  and  then  pause  and 
ponder  the  state  of  mind  and  feeling 
revealed — that  of  frivolous,  ignorant, 
indifferent  acquiescence! 


The  above  extract  incidentally  in- 
dicates another  excellence  of  Mrs 
Stowe.  Her  dialogue  is  almost  always 
admirable ;  brief,  lively,  pointed,  and 
characteristic — that  is,  when  she  does 
not,  so  to  speak,  crowd  too  much  sail 
upon  it,  in  her  intense  anxiety  to  be 
didactic  and  hortatory  on  the  great 
subject  on  which  her  eyes  are  ever 
fixed.  When  she  yields  to  the 
promptings  of  her  own  power  over 
character  and  expression,  she  exhi- 
bits high  dramatic  capabilities.  She 
perceives  a  fine  situation  with  the  un- 
erring intuition  of  genius,  and  inspires 
her  characters  with  fitting  sentiments, 
conferring  upon  them  appropriate 
eloquence.  Akin  to  this  is  the  easy 
strength  of  her  narrative.  She  hur- 
ries her  reader  along  with  her,  breath- 
less. The  flight  and  pursuit  of  poor 
Eliza  and  her  child — the  incidents 
selected  to  heighten  the  interest  in 
their  fate — the  introduction  of  Marks 
and  Tom  Loker,  and  their  interview 
with  Haley — their  encounter  at  the 
rocky  pass  with  Creorge  and  his  wife 
and  child,  are,  in  parts,  worthy  of  the 
pencil  of  Sir  Walter  Scott :  but,  it 
must  be  added,  that  that  consum* 
mate  master  of  his  art  would  never 
have  dravni  up  suddenly  in  his  excit- 
ing course,  to  interpolate  drivelling 
allusions  to  Austria  and  the  Hunga- 
rians, Poland,  Ireland,  and  England 
^K>r  tame  and  even  irritating  ntoral- 
isings  at  the  very  crisis  of  the  adven- 
ture, as  is  but  too  often  the  case  with 
Mrs  Stowe.  But  this  very  fault, 
and  a  serious  one  to  a  reader  of  fic- 
tion it  is,  must  be  referred  to  a  cause 


*  Topsy — an  incomparable  sketch— excited  at  first  sight  no  pleasnreable  sensations 
in  good,  starched  Miss  Ophelia.  "  Now,  Augustine  (Mr  St  Clare),  what  npon  earth 
18  this  for !  Your  house  is  so  full  of  these  little  plagues  already,  that  a  body  can't 
set  their  foot  down  without  treading  on  'em  !  I  get  up  in  the  morning,  I  find  one 
asleep  behind  the  door,  see  one  black  head  poking  out  from  under  the  table,  one 
lying  on  the  door-mat ;  and  they  are  mopping,  and  mowing,  and  grinning  between 
adl  the  railings,  and  tumbling  over  the  kitchen  floor  !  What  on  earth  did  you  want 
to  bring  this  one  for ! " 

**For  you  to  edueatf—d'idnH  I  tell  you  1  You're  always  preaching  abont  educat- 
ing. I  thought  /  would  make  you  a  present  of  afresh-caught  fpecimen,  and  let  you 
try  your  hand  on  her,  and  bring  her  up  in  the  way  she  should  go  !  . . .  The  fact  is, 
this  concern  (!)  belonged  to  a  couple  of  drunken  creatures,  that  kept  a  low  restaur- 
ant which  I  have  to  pass  every  day,  and  I  am  tired  of  hearing  her  screaming,  and 
them  beating  and  swearing  at  her.  She  looked  bright  and  funny,  too,  as  if  some- 
thing might  be  made  of  her  ;  so  /  bought  her  (!)  and  I'll  give  her  to  you.  Try,  now 
— and  give  her  a  good  orthodox  New  England  bringing  up,  and  see  what  itil  make 
of  her !" 

"Well— I'll  do  what  I  can,"  said  Miss  Ophelia  ;  'and  she  approached  her  new 
subject,  very  much  as  a  person  might  be  supposed  to  approach  a  black  spider — sup- 
posing him  to  have  benevolent  designs  towards  it !" 
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infinitely  and  eternally  hononrable  to 
the  anthor— her  pore  and  noble  pur- 
pose in  writfog  the  book.  With  onr 
eye  fixed  on  that  purpose,  we  will 
forgive  her  five  times  as  many  faults 
of  style  and  arrangement  as  she  la 
fairly  chargeable  with. 

"  In  every  work  regard  the  writer's  end,^ 

And  in  the  application  of  this  obvious- 
ly jnst  critical  canon,  we  are  disposed 
to  look,  in  the  present  case,  with  pe- 
culiar benignity  on  miscarriages  as  to 
means.  One  or  two  of  them,  however, 
we  must  lightly  indicate  (for  we  are 
in  our  critical  chair)  in  addition  to 
those  at  which  we  have  ahready 
glanced. 

We  shall  begin  with  a  small  matter. 
It  id  evident  that  the  writings  of  one 
English  author  at  least  of  the  pre- 
sent day  have  made  a  deep  impres- 
sion on  Mrs  Stowe.  This  is  Mr 
Dickens,  with  whom,  indeed,  she  has 
much  in  common;  but  he  must  not 
attribute  it  to  mere  gallantry,  if  we 
express  oar  opinion  that  there  are 
parts  of  Uncie  loom's  Cabin  which 
he   never    can    surpass,   which    he 

--aever  has  surpassed.  She  probes 
human  nature  every  whit  as  tender- 
ly and  truly  as  he;  her  sympathies 
arc  as  keen  and  subtle,  her  spurit 
is  as  generous,  as  his;  her  perception 
of  the  humorous  as  qiuck  and  vivid 

^  as  his  own.  She  shows  also  his — so  to 
speak — structural  faults ;  which,  in  a 
general  way,  we  may  indicate  by  say- 
ing, that  condensation  and  directness 
of  course  would  greatly  improve  the 
compositions  of  both.  A  lively  reader 
hates  to  be  detained  on  his  way,  in 
order  to  have  traced  out  for  him  the 
source  and  operation  of  the  motives  by 
which  characters  are  actuated,  fife 
likes  to  be  given  credit  for  a  capacity 
to  do  that  for  himself.  It  occurs  to  ns, 
that  had  Mr  Dickens  passed  his  life 
among  the  same  scenes  as  Mrs  Stowe^ 
making  allowance  for  certain  special 
circumtitances  affecting  the  latter,  he 
would  have  produced  a  worit  very 
similar,  in  both  its  faults  and  excellen- 
cies, to  i'ncle  lam's  Cabin.  That  she 
is  a  reader,  and  doubtless  an  admirer 
of  his,  [a  abundantly  evident ;  for  she 
has  closely  copied  his  manner,  mod 
that  not  in  its  most  favourable  mani- 
festations, but  rather  the  more  obvioiw 
mannerisms.  Mr  Dickens  migbl  luiTe 
written  this  passage  for  her. 


'  Carriage  sticks  fast,  while  Cn^joe  on 
the  outside  is  heard  mi^ng  a  great  mas- 
ter among  the  horses.  After  various  is- 
effectual  pullings  and  twitchings^  just  at 
Senator  is  losing  all  patience,  the  car- 
riage suddenly  rights  itself  with  a  bouneej 
two  front  wheels  go  down  into  another 
abyss,  and  Senator,  woman,  and  child,  all 
tumble  promiscnooslyon  to  the  ftx>nt  seat: 
Senatoi^s  hat  is  jammed  over  his  eyes  aiM 
nose  quite  unceremoniously,  and  he  eo»- 
siders  himself  fairly  extinguished ;  child 
cries,  and  Cudjoe  on  the  outside  delivers 
animated  addresses  to  the  horses,  wh* 
are  kicking,  and  floundering,  and  strain^ 
ing  under  repeated  cracks  of  the  whip. 
Carriage  springs  up  with  another  bonnes 
-Hlown  go  the  hind  wheels — Senator^ 
woman,  and  child,  fly  over  on  to  the  bade 
seat,  his  elbows  encountering  her  bonnet^ 
and  both  her  feet  being  jammed  into  his 
hat,  which  flies  off  in  the  ooncussioa. 
After  a  few  moments  the  ''slough'*  is 
passed,  and  the  horses  stop,  panting  ;  tiw 
Senator  finds  his  hat,  the  woman  straight- 
ens her  bonnet,  and  hashes  her  child,  and 
they  brace  themselves  firmly  for  what  is 
yet  to  come.' 

Here  again — 

'  If  any  want  to  get  up  an  inspiratkm^ 
under  this  head,  **  the  beauty  of  oM 
women,*'  we  refer  them  to  onr  good 
friend  Rachel  Halliday,  just  as  she  sits 
there  in  her  little  rocking  chair.  /(  had 
a  turn  for  quaking  and  squeaking — thmi 
chair  had — either  from  having  talcen  eold 
in  earig  lifty  crfrim  some  asthmatie  affso^ 
iion,  or  perhaps  frmn  nervous  derangemenL 
But  as  she  gently  swung  backward  and 
forward,  the  chair  kept  up  a  kind  of 
**  creechy-crawchy  "  that  would  have  been 
intolerable  in  any  other  chair.  But  old 
Simon  Halliday  often  declared  it  was  a» 
good  as  any  music  to  him,  and  the  chil- 
dren all  avowed  that  tkeg  wouldn't  miss 
of  hearing  mother's  chair  for  anythiif  in 
the  world.' 

Another  little  mannerism  acquired 
from  the  same  quarter  to  the  nse, 
in  grave  composition,  of  the  col- 
loquial, "  can  V*  "won't,''  "didnV 
''  couldn't,'*  &c  &c  These  ire  llUle 
bits  of  vulgar  slip-slop  which  are  sad 
eyesores  to  readers  of  taste ;  and  we 
cannot  for  the  life  of  ns  see  what  end 
is  gained  by  Introducing  them  into 
black  and  white,  except,  perhaps.  In 
fitting  dialogue. 

We  have  already  intimated  a 
siderable  want  of  tact  in  Mrs  Stowo« 
twitching  aside,  as  it  were,  ber  rei 
wl       in  M  conne  of  following 
b  to       mtoa       ^       i 

Ouvii  I 
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Here  is  one  most  provoking  instance. 
Poor  beantiful  Eliza  Harris,  support- 
ed by  almost  sapematnral  energy,  is 
flying  from  misery  and  infamy — her 
little  son  close-clasped  in  her  arms — 
with  but  a  little  time  to  improve  her 
precariouschaucesofescape  to  Canada; 
knowing  that  her  little  one  is  sold^  and 
that  the  blood- hounds  may  almost 
then,  even,  be  snnffing  on  her  track ! 
'Tis  early — very  early — in  a  frosty 
Febrnary  morning;  the  sparkling  stars 
are  looking  down,  as  it  were,  out  of 
the  cold  silent  heavens  with  pitying 
looks  on  the  poor  fugitive.  She  hast- 
ily hushes  her  child  into  silence,  as 
"  with  vague  terror  he  clings  round  her 
neck."  He  could  have  walked ; — but 
let  good  Mrs  Stowe's  own  fleet  pencil 
tell  of  her  heroine's  feather)'  move- 
ments:— 

'Her  boy  was  old  enough  to  have  walked 
by  her  side,  and  in  an  indifferent  case  she 
would  only  have  led  him  by  the  hand  ; 
bat  now  the  bare  thought  of  potting  him 
ont  of  her  arms  made  her  shudder ;  and 
she  strained  him  to  her  bosom  with  a  con- 
vnlsive  grasp  as  she  went  rapidly  forward. 
The  frosty  ground  creaked  beneath  her 
feet,  and  she  trembled  at  the  sound ;  every 
quaking  leaf  and  fluttering  shadow  sent 
the  blood  backward  to  her  heart,  and 
quickened  lier  footsteps.  She  wondered 
within  herself  at  the  strength  that  seemed 
to  be  come  upon  her— for  she  felt  the 
weight  of  her  boy  as  if  it  had  been  a 
feather,  and  every  flutter  of  fear  seemed 
to  increase  the  supernatural  power  that 
bore  her  on  ;  while  from  her  pale  lips 
burst  forth,  in  freqnent  ejaculations,  the 
prayer  to  a  Friend  above — **  Lord,  help  ! 
Lord,  save  me !  "' 

While  the  reader — perhaps  herself  a 
palpitating  mother,  almost  blinded 
with  her  tears — is  flying  along  with 
the  dear  fugitive  and  her  child,  bah  I 
she  is  arrested,  to  listen  to  twaddle — 
we  must  say  it — as  follows ; — 

'If  it  were  your  Harry,  mother,  or  }four 
Willy,  that  were  going  to  be  torn  from 
you  by  a  brutal  trader  to-morrow  morn- 
ing— if  yon  had  seen  the  man,  and  heard 
that  the  papers  were  signed  and  delivered, 
and  you  had  only  from  twelve  o'clock  till 
morning  to  make  good  your  escape — how 
fast  could  you  walk  !  How  many  miles 
could  you  make  in  those  few  brief  hours, 
with  the  darling  at  your  bosom — the  little 
sleepy  head  on  your  shoulder — the  small 
soft  arms  trustingly  holding  on  to  your 
neck  t ' 

Forgive  ns,  dear  Mrs  Stowe,  if  we 
gently  reproach  you  for  thus  marring 


your  own  beantiful  narrative,  and  also 
giving  English  mothers  credit  for  being 
so  obtuse  and  phlegmatic  as  to  be  un- 
able to  realise  all  these  thoughts  and 
feelings  as  they  are  hasting  along 
with  you  1 

And  there  are  very  many  such  in- 
stances of  defective  workmanship.  A 
considerable  portion  of  these  consists 
of  preaching — always,  doubtless,  per- 
fectly orthodox  and  evangelical,  but 
smacking  too  strongly — will  she  for- 
give us? — of  the  conventicle  twang. 
After  all,  however,  Mrs  Stowe  must 
be  tried  by  the  canon  already  cited — 
"regard  the  writer's  «iic/,-"  and  doubt- 
less she  knows  that  portion  of  the 
American  public  for  which  she  chiefly 
writes,  and  what  kind  and  amount  of 
hard-hitting^  so  to  speak,  is  necessary 
to  make  an  impression  on  sensibilities 
enclosed  in  rhinoceros  hide.  We  do 
not  say  that  it  is  so ;  but  we  suppose 
that  Mrs  Stowe  has  classes  of  hard 
people  in  view,  and  knew  the  rough 
force  requisite  to  hit  home. 

All  these,  however,  and  other  similar 
little  matters  which  might  be  men- 
tioned, are  mere  motes  in  sunbeams, 
when  regarded  by  the  eye  of  a  just 
and  generous  criticism;  which  only 
regrets,  every  now  and  then,  that  the 
gifted  authoress  had  not  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  submitting  her  MS.,  or  her 
printed  sheets,  to  the  eye  of  some 
competent  censor,  capable  of  seizing 
the  scope  of  her  noble  purpose,  and 
solicitous  to  remove  every  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  her  attaining  it.  But  she 
evidently  did  not  write  for  us  in  Eng- 
land—in Europe  ;  nor  did  this  pious 
daughter  of  genius  dream  of  the  world- 
wide fame  which  she  was  destined  to 
acquire.  She  has  assured  ns,  in  print, 
that,  "  when  writing  Unde  Tom's  Ca- 
bin^'' she  was  **  entirely  unaware  and 
unexpectant  of  the  importance  which 
would  be  attached  to  its  statements 
and  opinions.'*  We  implicitly  believe 
her ;  and  our  heart  gives  her  its  entire 
confidence,  as  to  a  simple-minded  and 
gifted  Christian  woman,  writing  out 
of  the  fulness  of  her  heart,  in  order  to 
open  before  the  eyes  of  free  shudder- 
ing Christendom  a  hideous  and  blood- 
smeared  page  of  living  humanity.  She 
has  repeatedly  and  solemnly  asseve- 
rated that  she  has  taken  the  greatest 
possible  pains  not  to  mis-state  or  ex- 
aggerate the  case  against  slavery ;  that 
she  speaks  from  long  personal  obser- 
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vation ;  and,  in  short,  *^  that  ibis 
work,  more  than  any  other  work  of 
fiction  that  ever  was  written,  has  been 
a  collection  and  arrangement  of  real 
incidents,  of  actions  really  performed, 
of  words  and  expressions  really  uttered, 
grouped  together  with  reference  to  a 
general  resnlt,  in  the  same  manner 
that  the  mosaic  artist  groups  his  frag-* 
meuts  of  varioas  stones  into  one  gen- 
eral picture.  His  is  a  mosaic  of 
gems— this  is  a  mosaic  of  facta.  .  . 
The  book  had  a  purpose  entirely  tran- 
scending artistic  purpose,  and  accord- 
ingly encounters,  at  the  hands  of  the 
public,  demands  not  usually  made  on 
fictitious  works.  It  is  treated  as  a 
reality — sifted,  tried,  and  tested  as  a 
reality  ;  and,  therefore,  as  a  reality  it 
may  be  proper  that  it  should  be  defend- 
ed. .  .  .  It  is  a  very  inadequate 
representation  of  slavery,  and  neces- 
sarily so,  for  this  reason — that  slavery, 
in  some  of  its  workings,  is  too  dread- 
ful for  the  purpose  of  art.  A  work 
which  should  represent  it  strictly  as 
it  id,  would  be  a  work  which  could 
not  be  read."  **  The  writer,"  she  adds, 
in  the  preface  to  her  Key,  *^  has  aimed, 
as  far  as  was  possible,  to  say  what  is 
true.  .      .     She  has  used  the 

most  honest  and  earnest  endeavonrs 
to  learn  the  truth."  .  .  .  *'  And 
the  book  is  commended  to  the  candid 
attention  and  earnest  prayers  of  all 
Christians  throughout  the  world." 
These  arc  grave  statements,  especially 
when  falling  from  the  pen  of  one  who 
had  already  secured  a  world-wide 
henring ;  and  by  the  light  of  such 
statements  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  ought 
to  l)e  read,  unless  Mrs  Stowe*8  means 
of  knowledge,  or  her  truthfulness,  can 
be  seriously  impeached.  Looked  at 
in  tliis  light,  the  writer  is  regarded  as 
actuated  by  a  magnificent  spirit:  one 
which  cannot  stoop  to  regard  petty 
carping  and  cavilling,  and  need  con- 
cern itself  with  nothing  but  grave  and 
tempi* rate  objections  based  upon  facts. 
It  will  not  do  for  her  American  critics 
to  aver,  that,  *'  without  being  actuated 
by  wrong  motives  in  the  preparation 
of  this  work,  she  has  done  a  wrong 
which  no  ignorance  can  excuse,  and  no 
penance  can  expiate"  * —  unless  such 
an  allegation  can  be  sustained  by  un- 
eqnivor.il  evidence  of  exaggeration, 
misrepresentation,  and  falsehood.   All 


we  shall  say  at  present  is,  that  if 
Mrs  Stowe  is  to  be  believed  by  her 
reader,  ho  will  lay  down  her  book,  on 
having  deliberately  read  it,  with  feel- 
ings and  thoughts  too  painful  and 
deep  for  utterance,  and  which  aughi 
to  lead  to  action. 

The  title  of  Mrs  Stowe's  book— 
"  Uncle  Tom's  OiAm"— is  far  from 
commensurate  with  the  scope  of  the 
fiction,  or  rather  series  of  *^  pictures,*' 
of  which  it  consists.  The  cabin  is  not 
the  scene  of  any  events  of  importance 
to  the  story.  It  is  not  impossible  that 
her  intention  originally  was  to  confine 
her  pencil  to  the  delineation  of  Tom. 
his  residence,  family,  relations,  and 
the  incidents  which  befell  them  jmt- 
sonalfy  through  the  operation  of  slav- 
ery. Uncle  Tom  and  his  fortunes 
might  have  constitnted  a  work  by  it- 
self, and  thoeeofGreorgeandEliza  Har- 
ris, a  secondL  The  former  might  have 
been  called  Uncle  TVmi,  and  the  latter 
George  and  Eliza  ;  or  2%e  Cabm^ 
and  The  Flight;  for  there  are  two 
classes  of  adventures  quite  separata 
from  each  other— the  experiences  of 
the  submissive,  and  the  adventures 
of  the  recalcitrant,  slave.  It  is  true 
that  the  authoress  seeks  to  link  them 
together,  at  starting,  by  making  Uncle 
Tom  and  Eliza  Harris  fellow-slaves 
of  the  same  master  and  mistress,  and 
Uncle  Tom  and  Eliza's  child,  Harry, 
the  subjects  of  a  joint  sale  to  the  slave- 
trader;  but  beyond  this  slight  con- 
nection there  is  none  other.  Eliza, 
with  her  sold  child,  pays  only  one 
hasty  aiA-ighted  midnight  visit  to  the 
cabin  of  Uncle  Tom ;  but  her  hnsband 
is  never  shown  near  it.  At  the  very 
end  of  the  story,  however,  Mrs  Stowe 
seems  to  have  had  suggested  to  her 
the  propriety  of  conplTnff  the  fates  of 
her  characters  together  in  some  war 
or  other>-80  that,  in  a  manner  which 
may  provoke  the  smile  of  a  veteran 
novelist,  she  contrives  to  make  a 
female  slave,  Cassy,  whom  Tom  en- 
connters  at  the  close  of  his  career^ 
prove  to  be  the  mother  of  Eliza  Har^ 
ris ;  and  a  lady  passenser,  who  hap- 
pens, by  the  merest  accident  on  earth, 
to  be  in  the  steamboat  in  which  the 
aforesaid  slave  is  escaping,  turns  ont 
to  be  the  sister  of  George  Harris  1 
Rather  a  fortunate  coincidence  this. 
It  most  be  owned.     Thus  it  is,  that, 
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UDder  the  title  "  Unde  TonC9  Cabin 
— a  Picture  of  Slave  Life  in  Americd,^* 
there  are  two  distinct  threads  of  story, 
only  nominally  and  arbitrarily  connect- 
ed together;  while  on  each  is  strnng 
a  series  of  interesting,  affecting,  and 
even  horrifying  incidents,  developing 
character,  and  the  working  of  insti- 
tutions upon  it. 

Let  us  now  give  some  account  of 
the  style  in  which  she  has  executed 
her  work. 

The  tale  opens  with  a  very  skilfully 
contrived  scene,  the  object  being  to  ar- 
rest attention,  without  plunging  into 
horrors  which  might  at  first  shock  a 
reader,  and  render  him  incredulous ; 
and  yet  it  is  very  startling  to  a  Euro- 
pean not  familiar  with  slavery.  It  is 
a  tete  h'tete  between  a  respectable 
Kentuckian  planter,  involved  by  over- 
speculation,  and  the  slave-dealer 
Haley,  an  impudent,  swaggering, 
hard-hearted,  gaudily- dressed  brute, 
who  bargains  over  his  brandy-and- 
water  for  flesh  and  blood,  just  as  he 
would  do  in  respect  of  a  bale  of  cotton. 
Mrs  Stowe  opens  the  wretch's  charac- 
ter, as  it  were  an  oyster,  with  a  firm 
and  practised  hand.  It  is  quickly 
seen  that  the  subject  of  chaffering  is 
the  sale  of  poor  Tom,  with  whom  Mr 
Shelby  is  reluctantly  compelled  to 
part,  as  some  of  his  heaviest  "  paper  " 
had  found  its  way  into  the  hands  of 
Mr  Haley.  In  this  introductory  dia- 
logue we  meet  with  new  and  fearful 
phraseology,  as  applied  to  human 
beings.  Mrs  Stowe,  with  much  tact, 
contrives,  by  a  word  or  two,  to  excite 
the  reader's  interest  in  Tom  long  be- 
fore he  comes  on  the  scene.  In  enu- 
merating bis  good  qualities,  Mr  Shelby 
speaks  of  poor  Tom's  religious  cha- 
racter as  a  guarantee  of  his  fidelity. 
This  is  how  it  strikes  the  slave-dealer. 
"Some  folks  don't  believe  there's  pious 
niggers,  Shelby ;  but  I  c2o.  I  had  a 
feller,  now,  in  this  yer  last  lot  I 
took  to  Orleans  —  'twas  as  good  as 
a  meetin'  now,  really,  to  hear  that 
critter  pray!  .  .  He  fetched  me  a  good 
sum,  too ;  for  I  bought  him  cheap  of 
a  man  that  was  'bliged  to  sell  out " 

Sa  tasteful  allusion  to  the  exact  quan- 
ary  of  his  companion !)  *^  so  I  realised 
six  hundred  on  him.  Yes. — I  consider 
religion  a-valeyable  thing  in  a  nigger, 
when  it's  the  genuine  article,  and  no 
mistake!"     By  and   by,  in   bursts 


little  Harry,  romping  about  the  room, 
trotted  out  by  Mr  Shelby,  to  amuse 
his  hateful  companion  by  his  quaint 
antics;  who  had  first  asked,  as  the  child 
entered  —  while  the  two  gentlemen! 
were  haggling  about  the  price  of  Tom 
— **  WeU ;  haven't  you  a  boy  or  a  gal 
that  you  could  throw  in  with  Tom  ?  " 
.  .  After  a  while,  Mr  Haley  adds — 
*^rve  got  a  friend  that's  going  into 
this  yer  branch  of  the  business — and 
wants  to  buy  up  handsome  boys  to 
raise  for  the  market  —  fancy  articles 
entirely ! "  Mr  Shelby  having  hinted 
his  reluctance  to  separate  the  child 
from  his  beautiful  mother,  who  had 
just  withdrawn  him  from  the  room, 
Mr  Haley  favours  his  companion  with 
the  result  of  his  experiences  in  such 
matters ;  deprecating  doing  anything 
rashly  ("  though  these  critters  am't 
like  white  folks,  you  know"),  lest — lest 
— ^It  should  injure  the  mother's  health, 
and  lower  her  price  in  the  market! 
And  he  mentions  a  grievous  blunder 
made  by  a  friend  of  his,  who  too  sud- 
denly sold  away  a  mother's  baby,  on 
which  she  ^^  jist  went  ravin  mad,  and 
died  in  a  week — clear  waste^  sir,  of  a 
thousand  dollars,  jist  for  want  of  ma- 
nagement— there's  where't  is.  It's  al- 
ways best  to  do  the  humane  thing,  sir ; 
that's  been  my  experience."  {By  this 
time,  our  gentleman  reader  is  disposed 
to  fling  friend  Haley  through  the  win- 
dow ;  and  our  lady  reader — but,  oh ! 
as  for  her,  we  have  much  more  serious 
matter  in  store).  Mr  Shelby,  it  is  inti- 
mated, was  desirous  to  help  Mr  Haley 
down  stairs  with  a  kick,  but  he  was 
Mr  Shelby's  creditor  I  On  the  former's 
return,  his  debtor's  scruples  have  been 
overcome;  and  poor  good  old  Tom, 
and  little  Harry,  have  become  the  pro- 
perty of  Mr  Haley,  who  is  to  take  them 
away  the  next  morning  I  The  whole 
of  this  introductory  scene  is  highly 
creditable  to  Mrs  Stowe's  powers :  it 
is  graphic  and  dramatic,  character 
and  incident  being  hit  off  with  a  quiet 
strength,  auguring  well  for  the  rest  of 
her  performance.  She  has  not  over- 
drawn Haley.  She  has  given  ns  quite 
enough  to  startle  and  disgust  ns  with — 
the  system^  more  than  the  individual, 
and  has  at  the  same  time  relieved  the 
reader's  mind  by  a  just  perceptible 
strain  of  drollery  and  piquant  satire. 
But  how  distinctly  yon  see,  all  the 
while,  the  dismayed  and  angratefolly- 
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treated  patriarch,  old  Tom,  and  the 
beautiful  mother,  with  bleeding  heart 
soon  to  come  before  as — the  one,  his 
big  heart  heaving  with  grief  and  aston- 
ishment; the  mother^  bleeding  and 
broken  I  The  first  few  chapters  of  this 
work  will  satisfy  the  most  fastidions 
*reader  that  he  is  sitting  down  before 
the  production  of  a  great  artist.  The 
scene  enacting  in  Uncle  Tom's  cabin, 
during  the  time  that  his  master  is  sell- 
ing him  to  Haley,  and  consigning  him 
to  those  of  unknown  suffering  and 
death,  is  first- rate,  and  pecnliarly  racy 
to  European  readers ;  who,  though 
strangers  to  such  scenes,  fed  that 
tfiis  must  be  painted  to  the  very  life. 
From  the  first  to  the  end  of  the  eighth 
chapter,  including  also  the  tenth,  we 
are  conducted,  indeed^  '^  from  gay  to 
grave,  from  lively  to  severe;"  the 
lights  and  shadows  of  negro  life  are 
brought  before  ns  with  equal  vividness 
and  distinctness,  by  scenes  most  hap- 
pily contrived,  without  a  tinge  of  ex- 
aggeration, or  a  disfiguring  tonch  of 
coarseness.  Mr  and  Mrs  Shelby  are 
just  what  they  ought  to  be,  with(mt  any 
marked  characteristics;  the  reader's 
attention  being  thus  fixed  undistnrbed- 
ly  on  the  new  figures  of  Haley,  Unde 
Tom  and  Aunt  Chloe,  George  and 
Eliza  Harris,  Marks,  and  Tom  Loker, 
as  well  as  the  skittish,  frolicsome,  mis- 
chievous, and  selfish  negro  servants. 
The. story,  too,  is  advancing;  Tom 
is  on  his  journey,  manacled  and  fet- 
tered, in  the  slave- waggon  with  Haley, 
whose  pursuit  after  Eliza  and  her  child 
has  been  hitherto  in  vain,  in  spite  of 
his  grim  auxiliaries ;  and  Greorge  also 
has  started  safe  on  the  desperate  race 
for  freedom :  the  little  we  have  seen 
of  him  induces  us  heartily  to  say — Grod 
speed  you  I  brave  soul,  yon  are  worthy 
of  the  prize  —may  you  win  it  I 

The  ninth  chapter  introduces  ns  to 
quite  a  difi'erent  scene — Senator  Bird, 
and  his  bustling  little  soft-hearted 
wife,  who  became  the  host  and  hostess 
of  fugitive  Eliza  —  the  pallid,  tiie 
breathless — with  tottering  knees  and 
bleeding  feet— who  has  been  led  by  the 
Kentuckian,  who  had  helped  her  up  the 
bank  of  the  river,  to  the  house  of  tiie 
senator  and  his  wife,  just  as  they  ore 
discussing — the  abolition  question. 
They,  their  children,  and  their  quiet 
home-scene,  are  beautifully  sketched 
^-as  are  the  means  by  which  Elisa 


and  her  child  are  conducted  to  a  place 
of  temporary  succour  and  safety. 

The  eleventh  chapter  introduces  ui 
to  a  different  time  and  locality — an 
evening  in  a  remote  Kentucky  hotel 
The  wild  Kentuckian  guests  squat 
about  and  staraddle  their  legs,  and  chew, 
and  spit,  before  us.  What  a  c^iUiering 
of  hats  of  all  shapes  and  sizes — ''  quite 
a  Shakspearian  study  1" — is  before 
us  1  We  see  them  aU,  and  can  coa* 
jecture  the  stranger  aspect  of  thoee 
who  wear  them!  It  is  here  tiiat  our  dis- 
guised Mend  George  turns  up,  in  the 
way  we  have  mentioned.  'Tis  here 
that  he  says,  with  erect  form  and 
flashing  eye,  to  his  former  kind  master, 
Mr  Wilson,  "  Tve  said  Mtu^r  for  the 
last  time  to  any  man  1  Vm  free  1  *' 

'*Take  care.  You  may  be  tidcen," 
replies  good  Mr  Wilson,  apprehen- 
sively. 

'^All  men  are  free  and  equal  m 
the  grave^  if  it  comes  to  that,  Mr  Wil- 
son," says  lion-heuted  George,  who 
is  armed  to  the  teeth.  .  .  .  *^  Good- 
.  by,  sir ;  if  you  hear  that  I'm  taken, 
you  may  know  that  I*m  dead  1 "  He 
stood  up  like  a  rock,  and  put  out  his 
hand  with  the  air  of  a  prince.  Well 
done,  Mrs  Stowel  And  how  ten- 
derly she  presently  smites  the  rock 
of  his  resolution,  till  the  pent-up 
waters  of  a  husband  and  a  fether 
gush  forth !  So  do  those  of  Mr  Wil- 
son, as  he  accepts  poor  George's  little 
commission,  to  give  to  his  wife  tiie 
pin  which  she  had  formerly  given  to 
him  as  a  Christmas  present,  and  be- 
seech her  to  get  to  Canada  i  ever  she 
have  the  means,  '^  and,"  he  adds,  ^*  tdi 
her  to  bring  up  our  boy  a  fbbe  mak  I** 

Chapter  zu.  gives  us  a  hateM 
glimpse  of  an  auction  sale  of  slaves; 
after  which  we  accompany  friena 
Haley,  with  poor  Tom  and  some  other 
human  cattle,  in  La  BeUe  Rwikrey  a 
boat  on  the  Ohio,  '*  floating  gaily  down 
the  stream,"  stuffed  fhll  of  slaves, 
^'  ufider  a  brilliant  sky,  the  9trip€s  and 
tiar$  of  free  America  uHMving  and 
JbUienng  overhead/"  Who  can  read 
without  a  shudder  of  the  young 
mother,  whose  infant  has  been  deceit- 
fhllv  sold  from  her— who  is  suddenly 
told  of  her  bereavement:  "she  did 
not  scream,  tiie  shot  had  passed  too 
straight  and  direct  throuffh  her  heart 
for  ciy  or  tear.  Blzzuy  she  sate 
down.   Her  alack  hands  fell  lifelessly 
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Ii4r  Midi*,  Her  eyei*  looked  straii^bt 
forwMnl,  Imt  iihe  vaiy  nothing.  All 
ilio  noUe  and  the  hum  of  the  boat, 
tile  KfoanhiK  of  the  machinery,  min- 
Ifled  dreamily  to  the  bewildered  car  ; 
and  the  poor  dumb  Htricken  heart  had 
neither  cry  nor  tear  to  Hhow  for  its 
utter  mUery.  She  wan  quite  calm/* 
In  vAiu,  during  the  bright  starlight 
Nollludo  Hiid  Mlleneo,  had  poor  Tom, 
forgetting  hU  own  griefit— hlH  forlorn 
wile  nnd  elilldren— crawled  for  a  mo- 
ment to  her  ntde,  and  tried  to  whimper 
a  woi'tl  ef  condurt  from  the  New 
Tenlnment.  Iler  heart  wna  paUled  ; 
nnd  Konio  time  afterwards  the  good 
old  ulave  waH  Htnrtled  from  his  doze. 
**  Hornet Idng   black   puHsod    by   him 

quiekly, he  heard  a 

uplNHh  In  the  water No 

one  eUe  hud  tteen  or  hoiml  anything, 
lie  got  up  And  searched—  the  womun^s 

Idaee  \sm  vaount-  -the  poor  bleeding 
lenrt  wan  ntill  nt  la8t«  and  the  river 
rippled  and  diu)ple<l  ju»t  a^t  brightly 
HK  If  It  hud  not  c)o:(e<l  alH>ve  that 
heart  r  **  Where  «Uve  is  that  g;U?" 
i»rtld  her  new  master,  iH»rploxcdly,  in 
the  morning,  Kwn'hing  every  comer 
t^f  the  lH>at  in  vain  ;  and  then  trA'ing 
10  make  up  his  ndnd  to  the  K^$$  of  $o 
nunx  doUao*  xu^ilh,  with  x^hat  philo- 
jK>phy  he  mi^^ht. 

i'haptor  \tii.  <)nd8  Klixa  and  her 
hiuband  in  the  Quaker  sot tlomont,  all 
^Mlm,  ^'^xvisKS  kindly^  thc^ngbtfaU  and 
*viK\J«te  aN^nt  s»eonnng  the  syifeiy  cd 
I  he  tV^giiix-es.  **  Itioirrt  wife  here  by 
^xli^ht/*  ^id  hi,^  bo^taUo  bast 
Simct>n«  **  i^M*  ovevv  one  in  tlje  sotl)e- 
w>enl  is  a  Wiend*  and  ail  «re  i<  a; ch- 
in c  M *^^>^^^^  ci\  it  i^  sa  *or  I  o  t ra v el  by 
i>i^ht  "  l>«s  oj ids  the  chap: cr.  Tbe 
iv\t  ih;>e<\  \u  ,  \x.,  \\j.,  in  ciin« 
t^nasix-;:  w;.h  ihaj^ui-s  win.,  xix« 
\\  ,  \\i;  .  \\iu  ,  wix  .,  \\x  ..  \\xi^ 
\\x  u  »  \xx  lu  ^  \\i\  ,  ^^ihw  is.  roiir- 
livr.  *^:  nr**i.*ds  *»:  a  ihira  of  iw  cih 

ar^«  ^^.'^Vor^Mi  ^ikvnrss. — i  -axeBinf  i:T» 
th^  f)'*4tf;)):t^«vT>(  Vtss;^n7/..anA  muuiy 
Kmts,^  *;  N**   0:ieai^  $kvL  Tpwrn^ 


among  a  new  set  of  characters :  Tom 
having,  on  the  voyage,  changed  bands, 
and  become  the  property  of  Mr  St 
Clare,  grateful  for  his  havingsaved  the 
life  of  his  dangbter  Eva — for  she  falls 
over  boat  side  into  the  water,  and  Tom 
plunges  in  after  her.  This  is  a  some- 
what startling  incident,  and  it  was 
not  quite  necessary  to  peril  the  fragile 
little  crcature^s  life,  in  order  to  supply 
her  father  with  an  inducement  to  buy 
Tom.  Story-tellers  should  never  use 
greater  machinery  to  bring  about  their 
ends  than  is  adequate.  The  doing  ^o 
generally  argues  a  deficiency  of  power 
or  invention.  In  the  present  instance 
the  gentle  reader*s  feelings  are  shocked, 
and  needlessly ;  for  as  little  Evan- 
geline St  Clare  was  the  only  and 
idolised  child  of  ber  father,  who  was 
on  board,  and  wanted  a  coachman — 
having  dismissed  his  own  for  drunken- 
ness— what  more  natural  than  for  Tom, 
having  gained,  as  in  a  very  pretty  and 
natural  way  be  bad  done,  the  affec- 
tion of  little  Eva  on  the  voyage,  to 
occur  to  ber,  and  to  ber  father,  as  a 
good  successor  to  bis  discarded  Jehu  ? 
A  silvery  word  or  two  from  Eva's 
sweet  litUe  lips  woold  have  sufficed, 
and  Tom,  in  the  qnietest  way  in  the 
world,  would  have  become  the  sable 
chattel  of  Mr  St  Clare.  OU^n  e,  tLe 
veiT  idea  had  occurred  to  Eva  before 
her  sodden  and  snperflnons  immersion, 
and  she  herself  had  told  him  o£  her 
intention. 

*  .  .  .  *So,  Unde  Tum,wbeK  %it  toti 

g«ag^^ 

*  1  doa'x  kaow.  Miss  Et*.'" 

^  Niv.  I  am  §saug  t«  Ve  vAq  t&  mum:- 
Ko4y.    1  dob^  know  wba" 

*•  My  pApft  can  ber  vols'"  sua  £i-» 
qokkiy,  *•  and  if  lie  boyt  rem,  jot  -b-^L! 

xiji*  vtr%  cayT 

FiXY  iLJSLres  afierwards^  Mi£  Sii*wt 
has  beiir:  enruipl.  Xb  \n  Ute  beorvuiei.: 
lictie  cre£iixrt  |rr  Dverboird.  fiOL^.j 
:*k  be  reacaied  It  Tom !    Xcr  is  uit 


•  '  ;  v.N^fct   :;■  srsV  V:it  r. . "     Vi;^  ^  i  tft:*.  of  csnrpiKifiL  rmmnialy  orrui'ihz  it 
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iocideut  told  forcibly;  and  it  elicits 
no  nnosual  trait  of  character  In  any- 
bodj.  Having  thus  introdaoed  Tom 
to  new  places  and  persons,  let  ns  give 
a  general  account  of  this  elaborate 
episodical  portion  of  Mrs  Stowe*s  un- 
dertaking. 

Tbo  fignres  in  the  foregroond  of 
this  large  picture  are — Mr  and  Mrs 
St  Clare,  his  cousin  Miss  Ophelia, 
hi3  daughter  Eva  (or  Evangeline), 
Topsy,  and  Uncle  Tom.  Those  in  the 
background  are  Mr  St  Clarets  brother, 
Ills  youthful  son  Henrique,  and  a 
confused  heap  of  domestic  slaves — 
all  as  happy  as  happy  can  be,  under 
the  protection  of  their  wealthy,  indo- 
lent, good-natured  proprietor,  Mr 
8t  Clare;  but  there  is  also,  almost 
hid  in  the  dark  shadow,  one  Fruel 
As  for  Tom,  the  lines  have  fallen  Co 
him  in  exceedingly  pleasant  places; 
he  leads  a  life  of  only  nominal  servi- 
tude—the huge  pet  of  pretty  little 
Eva,  and  consequently  a  favoorite 
of  her  father.  Here  Mrs  Stowe  has 
evidently  expended  much  greater 
pains  than  on  any  other  portion  of 
her  work;  but  wo  doubt  greatly 
whether  she  will  be  satisfied  with 
our  judgment  on  the  subject.  Speak- 
ing as  English  critics,  we  are  of 
opinion  that  Topsy  is  worth  all  the 
others,  ten  times  over ;  then  comes 
^Irs  St  Clare ;  then  the  cook,  ladies*- 
maids,  and  tlie  valet  Adolph;  then 
Miss  Ophelia,  then  Eva,  and  then 
Mr  St  Clare.  The  others  have 
nothing  distinctive  about  them,  and 
seem  introduced  simply  to  '^drawout" 
the  characters  and  opinions  of  Mr 
8t  Clare  and  his  daughter  Eva. 

Augustine  St  Clare  and  his  brother 
Alfred  are  of  Canadian  descent— the 
sous  of  a  wealthy  Louisianian  planter; 
their  mother  having  been  a  lovely 
and  pious  Huguenot  Frendi  lady, 
whose  family  had  been  early  eml- 
{grants  to  Louisiana;  and  these  two 
had  been  her  only  children.  It  is  with 
Augustine*  that  we  are  at  present 
concerned ;  and  he  having  been  cross* 


ed  in  love,  through  the  canning  cupi- 
dity of  the  yonnglady^s  guardians— in 
disgust,  and  to  show  his  indifference 
towards  one  whom  he  erroneously 
supposed  to  have  jilted  him,  married 
the  wealthy  reigning  belle  of  the  sea- 
son— ^'  a  fine  figure,  a  pair  of  bright 
dark  eyes,  and— a  hundred  thousand 
dollars.**  Her  husband  was  of  a  ^^sen- 
sitive temperament"  — ''  gay,  easy, 
nnpnnctual,  unpractical,  sa^aikalJ* 
Indeed,  he  himself  declares,  as  to  this 
last,  '*  religion  is  a  remarkably  scarce 
article  at  our  house."  Almost  imme- 
diately after  his  marriage,  he  received 
a  letter  from  the  lady  to  whom  he  had 
been  ^'so  passionately— romantically*' 
attached,  explaining  the  true  state 
of  matters.  She  was  yet  unmarried, 
and  wrote  fervently  to  him,  suppos- 
ing him  also  nnmamed  I 

**  Thus  ended  the  whole  romtnoe 
and  ideal  of  life  for  Augustine  St 
Clare,*'  whose  wife  was  the  mere  io; 
carnation  of  ^Illness,  vanity,  selfish- 
ness, and  tyranny,  as  far  as  she 
dared  to  show  this  last.  Her  husband 
treated  her,  torn  first  to  last,  with 
undisguised  but  laughing  contempt; 
but  it  may  be  doubtful  whether  she 
really  appreciated  the  extent  to 
which  he  civilly  despised  her. 

<*'  Mr  St  cure,  1  wish  you  wonldnH 
whistle,"  said  Marie;  ^it  makes  ny 
head  worse." 

"<  I  won't,"  replied  St  aire.  ^  Is 
there  anything  else  yon  would  with  ae 
not  to  do !" 

**  I  wirii  yon  would  have  some  Uad  of 
■ympathy  for  my  trials;  yoa  never  have 
any  fooling  for  me  I " 

^My  dear  aoensing  angel!"  said 
St  Clare. 

''It's  provoking  to  be  talked  to  im 
that  way  I" 

<<  Then,  how  ipt«  yon  be  talked  tot 
111  talk  to  order— anv  way  yonll  men- 
tioD,  only  to  give  satisnotioD."     •     .     • 

<*  St  Clare  always  langhs  when  I 
make  the  least  allusion  to  my  ill  healU^** 
said  Marie,  with  the  voiee  of  a  saflMtf 
martyr.  "leiily  hope  the  day  won 
come  when  he'll  remember  it!"    the 


■  Mrs  Stowe  is  oridently  very  aaxioas  to  ingratiate  her  fovonrite  hero  with  her 
roaders— and  perhmps  with  young  Udtes  die  may  sneeeed~by  constantly  dwelliaf 
on  hi8  "  large,  blue,  flashing  eyes  *'— ^  large,  melancholy,  blue  eyes  "— •  Ms  fiu/acs, 
riassic  as  that  of  m  Greek  sUtoe"— and  so  forth;  but  sterner  touches  are  roqnisile 
to  make  him  m  moHly  hero.  It  seems  also  somewhat  odd  to  see  him  ^  sittfaig  on  the 
floor,  and  laying  his  head  book  in  Miss  Ophelia's  lap"— who  lays  her  <*  hand  o« 
his  forehead  "—he  saying  to  hcr»  ^  Don't  take  w,  so  awhlly  atrions  1" 
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added,  and  put  her  handkerchief  to  her 
ejee.  Of  course,  there  was  a  rather 
foolish  silence/ 

Happy  conple !  Bat  we  think  we 
have  such  in  onr  own  island  home  I 
Mrs  St  Clare  was  **  beantifnl,  accom- 

Slished,  and  an  heiress — having  no 
onbt  that  Angostine  was  a  most 
fortunate  man  in  having  obtained 
her. "  ''  It  is  a  great  mistake,** 
jnatlj  observes  Mrs  Stowe,  ^^  to  sup- 
pose that  a  woman  with  no  heart 
will  be  an  easy  creditor  in  the  ex- 
change of  affection.  There  is  not  on 
earth  a  more  merciless  exactor  of 
love  from  others  than  a  thoroughly 
selfish  woman ;  and  the  more  unlovely 
she  grows,  the  more  jealously  and  scru- 
polonsly  she  exacts  love  to  the  utter- 
most farthing.**  At  length  she  brings 
her  husband  a  solitary  child — Evange- 
line— whom  he  names  after  his  gifted, 
beloved,  and  sainted  mother.  From 
the  time  of  £va*s  birth,  her  mother*s 
health  *^  gradually  sunk.  A  life  of 
constant  inaction,  bodily  and  mental 
— the  friction  of  ceaseless  ennui  and 
discontent,  united  to  the  ordinary 
weakness  which  attended  the  period 
of  maternity,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years  changed  the  blooming  young 
belle  into  a  yellow,  faded,  sickly  wo- 
man, whose  time  was  divided  among 
a  yariety  of  fanciful  diseases,  and  who 
considered  herself  in  every  sense  the 
most  ill-used  and  suffering  person  in 
existence.** 

Such  a  woman  as  thb,  being 
worn  than  a  mere  cipher  in  his  estab- 
lishment, and  £va*s  health  requiring 
change  of  air,  he  had  taken  her  to 
Yermont  for  a  season ;  bringing  bade 
with  him  his  cousin  Ophelia — a 
spinster  of  forty-five;  a  model  of 
propriety,  exactitude,  and  a  sort  of 
hard  conscientiousness.  She  was  the 
absolute  bond-slave  of  the  **  ougW^ 
Her  standard  of  right  was  so  high, 
so  all-embracing,  so  nunate,  and 
making  so  few  concessions  to  hnman 
frailty,  that,  though  she  strove  with 
heroic  ardour  to  reach  it,  she  never 


actually  did  so,  and  of  course  was 
burdened  with  a  constant  and  often 
harassing  sense  of  deficiency.  This 
gave  a  severe  and  somewhat  gloomy 
cast  to  her  religious  character. 

The  contrast  between  4his  starched, 
prim,  yet  worthy  beau-ideal  of  Duty 
and  *^  gay,  easy,  unpunctual,  unprac- 
tical** St  Clare  is  well  conceived,  and 
nearly  as  well  carried  out  before  the 
reader,  who  gradually  conceives  a 
kind  of  respect  for  her,  which  seems 
continuaUy  on  the  point  of  warming 
into  regard;  but  the  predominant 
idea  in  his  mind  is,  that  Miss  Ophelia 
would  make  an  excellent  housekeeper 
in — somebody  else*s  establishment: 
for  himself,  she  would — he  fears — be 
too  good,  and,  too  hard — and — **  tall, 
square-formed,  and  angular.*'  What 
a  treasure,  however,  thinks  he,  for 
a  widowed  cousin  —  three  hundred 
mfles  off,  with  eight  or  ten  wild 
boys  and  girls  to  break  in!  Mrs 
Stowe  tells  us,  that  Miss  Ophelia 
is  "  the  representative  of  a  very  nu- 
merous class  of  the  very  best  of 
northern  people,  of  activity,  zeal, 
unflinching  conscientiousness,  clear 
intellectual  discrimination  between 
truth  and  error,  and  great  logical  and 
doctrinal  correctness;*  but  with  a 
want  of  that  spirit  ofloyb,  without 
which,  in  the  eye  of  Christ,  the  most 
perfect  character  is  as  deficient  as  a 
wax  flower,  wanting  in  life  and  per- 
fume. .  .  Yet  that  blessed  prindple  is 
not  dead,  but  onlv  sleepeth,  and  al- 
ways answers  to  the  touch  of  the  true 
magnet— divine  love."  She,  however, 
^^tmconscuntthf  represents  one  great  tin 
— the  prejudice  of  caste,  and  colour.** 
Even  in  the  New  England  States, 
where  slavery  has  been  abolished  by 
law,  this  prejudice  flourishes  in  full 
and  fell  vigour,  despite,  even,  the 
mdting  sunbeams  of  Christianity! 
Those  who  will  nobly  stint  them- 
selves of  luxuries,  and  almost  neces- 
saries, to  send  the  gospel  to  the  distant 
dark  heathens — at  home,  loathe  the 
sight  and  contiguity  of  their  black 


*  *'  Her  theological  tenets  were  all  made  op,  labelled  in  the  most  positive  and  dis- 
tinct forms,  and  put  by,  like  the  bandies  in  her  patch  trunk  ;  there  were  just  so 
many  of  them,  and  there  were  never  to  be  any  more.  Underlaying  all,  deeper  than 
anything  else,  higher  and  broader,  lay  the  strongest  principle  of  her  being — con- 
scientiousness. Noichere  it  contcience  so  dominaHt  and  all-abforbing  as  with  New 
England  icomen.*^  [Bless  them  !J  **  It  is  the  granite  formation  which  lies  deepest, 
and  rises  out,  even  to  the  tops  of  the  highest  mountains."  This  last  we  suspect  to  be 
a  touch  of  her  relative— The  '*  Professor  ! " 
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brother,  and  exhibit  it  even  in  the 
house  of  God.  **  Sapposing,"  Mrs 
Stowe  says,  solemnlj  and  finely,  ^*  cor 
Lord  was  now  on  earth  as  he  was 
once,  what  coarse  is  it  probabie  that 
he  would  pursue  with  regard  to  this 
oncliristian  prejudice  of  colour?  There 
was  a  class  of  men  in  those  days, 
as  much  despised  by  the  Jews  as 
the  negroes  are  by  us ;  and  it  was 
a  complaint  made  of  Christ  that  he 
was  a  friend  of  publicans  and  sinners. 
And  if  Christ  should  enter,  on  some 
communion  season,  into  a  place  of 
worship,  and  see  the  coloured  man 
sitting  afar  off  by  himsdf,  would  It 
not  be  just  in  His  spirit  to  go  there 
and  sit  with  hink,  rather  than  to  take 
the  seats  of  his  richer  and  more  pros- 
perous brethren?" 

The  character  of  Miss  Ophelia  is 
most  happily  developed,  by  means, 
principally,  of  Topsy — the  Grem  of 
the  book,  of  whom  more  anon ;  and 
that  character  is,  as  will  be  seen, 
proper  to  the  moral  climate  of  New 
£ngland ;  whereas,  according  to  lira 
Stowe  herself,  *'  Mrs  St  Clare  is  the 
type  of  a  class  of  women  not  pecnliar 
to  any  latitude,  nor  any  condition  in 
society  .  .  she  may  be  found  in  Eng- 
land, or  America."  The  same,  indeed, 
is  to  be  said  of  ^^  Alfred  and  Angus- 
tine  St  Clare,  who  represent,"  she 
says,  **  two  classes  of  men  which  are 
to  be  found  in  all  countries,  the  radi- 
cally aristocratic  and  democratic  men.** 
In  defining  her  ^^  aristocrat"  and 
*'^  democrat,"  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  she  is  speaking  of  American  ex- 
hibitions of  those  characters,  and  as 
connected  with  the  relation  of  slaire- 
holders.  On  this  snbyect  we  might 
make  many  observations;  Imt  eon- 
tent  ourselves  with  saying,  thai,  in 
the  main,  we  concur  with  Mrs  Stowe's 
views,  as  expounded  by  herself^  with 
reference  to  the  perilonsness  of  in- 
trusting man  with  practically  irre- 
sponsible authority  over  his  fellow - 
man.  That  state  of  society  is  essen- 
tially vicious,  and  foully  rotten  b^ore 
the  eyes  of  our  Almighty  Maker,  10AO 
hath  made  of  one  blood  all  noHoHM  of 
men  for  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the 
cartJij  which  does  not  make  thb 
LAWS  the  indifiercut  and  easily  ac- 
cessible, protector,  vindicator,  and 
aveiiRcr  of  every  human  being  living 
in  that  state. 

The  two  brothers  discuss  firequentl j, 


and  with  considerable  force,  the  ques- 
tion of  slavery,  as  to  its  consistency 
or  inconsistency'  with  an  enlightened 
and  civilised  system  of  laws,  and  the 
spirit  and  precepts  of  Christianity. 

Why  Mrs  Stowe  should  have  thought 
it  necessary  to  represent  her  favourite^ 
St  Clare  as  a  teeptic  on  religious  sab- 
jects,  is  not  quite  clear;  unless,  in- 
deed, she  intends  to  intimate  that 
it  is  a  dark  and  grievona  chane- 
teristic  of  the  whole  class  which  he 
represoits.  Perhaps  it  may  be,  mi- 
fbrtonately,  so ;  and,  indeed,  &e  seems, 
with  bitter  sarcasm,  to  hint  that  one 
thing  which  tends  to  psDduce  this  le- 
snlt  is,  the  cool  accommodation  of  the 
IHrindples  and  precepts  of  the  Gospd 
to  the  existing  order  of  things  hi  the 
slave  states,  m  even  thehr  lilest  8»- 
pecta.  Upon  the  whole,  however, 
Mrs  Stowe  sncceeds  in  satisfying  tiie 
reader  that  her  gentlemai^hero  is  a 
manlj  fellow,  witn  all  his  fknUs.  His 
love  of  his  little  daof^ter,  bis  grief 
as  he  perceives  her  withering  awaj 
before  his  eyes  under  the  bugfat  of 
consampUoD,  his  anguish  aad  de- 
spair when  she  is  taken  torn  him,  are 
all  tdd  tondiinglj-— veiy  tonehlnglj, 
with  tme  pathos.  So  also  the  ftmd- 
ness  with  which  he  cheriahea  the 
memorr  of  his  mother.  He  forms  the 
resolution  to  give  poor  Tom  his  1^- 
dom ;  bat  as  it  is  necessary,  for  the 
exigendea  of  the  story,  to  get  poor 
Tom  hito  worse  handis,  then  is  no 
other  way  oocnra  to  the  author  than 
to  make  Mr  St  Clare  die  abmptlj; 
and  the  most  soitable  mode  of  biring- 
hig  aboat  that  resolt  is,  when  ma 
moral  being  has  been  soothed  and 
solemnised  by  a  religkms  eonveraatikni 
with  his  oonsin  Opndia,  in  which  be- 
says  he  **  does  not  know  what  makee- 
hint  thfaik  ao  modi  of  his  mother  that 
night."  He  "^haa  a  atraace  kind  of 
feeling  as  if  she  were  near  hnn  •..;** 
he  by  and  by  saya,  ^^I  btfeve  1*11  go 
down  street  and  hear  .the  news  to- 
night." He  gets  hito  a  cM;  and 
while  leadtaig  the  paper,  an  aiBraT 
arisea  between  two  partially  intoxi- 
cated gentlemen ;  he  *^  attempts  to 
wrest  a  bowie  knife  from  one  of  them, 
who  gives  him  a  fatal  stab  with  it  in 
the  side."  He  Ui  brought  homo  on 
a  shutter,  wrapped  In  a  doak.  to 
the  consternation  of  all  in  the  h<  ^ 
and  dies  the  same  even! 
first  said  to  Tom,  ^«  pray  1 '     d« 
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"opening  his  eyes  with  a  sudden 
light,  as  of  joy  and  recognition,  and 
saying  '  mother  *— and  then  he  was 
gone." 

Eva  is  evidently  a  favourite  crea- 
tion of  the  author^s,  and  she  is  un- 
doubtedly a  gentle  and  sweet  little 
spirit,  suggesting  the  tenderest 
thoughts  of  love  and  pity ;  but  a  mere 
worldly  reader  is  apt  to  think,  with  a 
little  impatience,  that  she  is  so  very 
good ;  she  talks  so  much  beyond  her 
years  *,*  and  challenges  our  admira- 
tion, with  the  confidence  of  a  pattern 
child.  No  one  can  find  fault  with 
anything  she  says  or  does ;  but  un- 
fortunately, you  see  that  the  writer 
from  the  first  intended  her  to  bo  a 
little  piece  of  perfection.  Frail  and 
sensitive  human  nature  is  a  little  irri- 
tated by  this,  and  suspects  something 
factitious.  It  says,  peevishly,  "I 
know  many  good  and  charming  child- 
ren, but  here's  an  angel  in  flesh!" 
When,  however,  our  excellent  and 
pious  author  herself  tells  us,  that  "  the 
gentle  Eva  is  an  impersonation,  in 
childish  form,  of  the  love  of  Christ — " 
worldly  criticism  utters  not  another 
word,  but  reverences  the  writer's 
motives.    Here  is  little  Eva's  death — 

'  St  Clare  saw  a  spasm  of  mortal  agony 

pass  over  the  face '*  £va  ! " 

said  he,  presently,  gently.  She  did  not 
hear.  '*  Oh,  Eva,  tell  us  what  you  see  ! 
What  is  it  !*'  A  bright,  a  glorious  smile 
passed  oyer  her  face,  and  she  said,  bro- 
kenly,— *'  Oh,  love — ^joy — ^peace  I "  gave 
one  sigh,  and  passed  from  death  to  life.' 

It  might  have  been  grander,  per- 
haps, if  her  voiceless  response,  had 
been  that  "  glorious  smile,"  reflecting 
the  ineffable  happiness— the  suddenly 
seen  glory  of  heaven.  Are  not  these 
words,  again,  more  likely  to  have 
fallen  from  an  adult,  than  a  mere 
child? — Let  the  spectator's  eye  now 
be  turned  heavily  towards  the  darkest 
portion  of  the  background — and  there 
Is  crouching  a  grisly  flgure — old  Prue 
— "  cross  old  Prue  " — as  even  sweet 
Eva  styled  her !  This  creature  is  in- 
troduced and  disposed  of  by  the  author, 


with  a  certain  dreadful  power ;  she  is 
seen  for  but  a  short  space— but  in 
that  short  space,  what  a  tale  of  horror 
does  she  tell  1 

Prue  was  a  tall,  bony,  coloured 
woman,  with  a  scowling  expression  of 
countenance,  and  a  sullen,  grumbling 
voice.  Iler  office  was,  to  carry  on  her 
head  a  basket  of  rusks  and  hot  rolls  to 
Mr  St  Clare's  house. 

'She  set  down  herba8ket(in  the  kitchen), 
squatted  herself  down,  and  resting  her 
elbows  on  her  knees,  said — **  O,  Lord  ! 
I  wish  Tsc  dead  ! " 

"  Why  do  you  wish  you  were  dead  !  " 
asked  Miss  Ophelia. 

"  I'd  be  out  of  my  misery,"  said  the 
woman,  gruffly,  without  taking  her  eyes 
from  the  floor.' 

She  is  among  the  merry,  saucy, 
black  and  quadroon  servants,  who 
jibe  her,  as  soon  as  Miss  Ophelia  is 
gone.  The  only  one  who  notices  her 
is  Tom,  who  ofl^ers  to  carry  her  basket 
for  her,  and  tries  to  persuade  her  to 
leave  off  drinking — to  which  misery 
has  driven  her.  She  wishes  herself 
in  hell — Tom  shuddering  the  while — 
to  be  out  of  her  misery. 

*  *'  Where  was  you  raised  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Up  in  Kentuck.  A  man  kept  me  to 
breed  chiVen  for  marketf  and  sold  'em  as 
fast  as  they  got  big  enough  ;  last  of  all, 
he  sold  me  to  a  speculator,  and  my  mas'r 
(a  baker),  got  me  o'  him." 

"  What  set  you  into  this  bad  way  of 
drinkin ! " 

"  To  get  shet  of  my  misery." ' 

And  she  proceeds  to  describe  that 
misery;  and  many  a  tender  mother 
has  sickened  and  shuddered  over  the 
next  eighteen  lines. 

A  few  days  afterwards  another 
woman  came  in  old  Prue's  place,  to 
bring  the  rusks.  On  being  asked 
about  her  by  Dinah,  another  servant, 
she  says,  mysteriously,  "Prue  isn't 
coming  any  more!" 

* «  Why  not  1 "  inquires  Dinah.  "  She 
an't  dead,  is  she  ! " 

"  We  doesn't  exactly  know.  She's  down 
cellar,"  said  the  woman,  glancing  at  Miss 
Ophelia.     After  Miss  Ophelia  had  taken 


•  Here,  however,  is  an  exquisite  touch.  When  Eva  can  no  longer  walk,  Tom  carried 
her  ;  and  on  one  occasion  her  father  seeks  to  perform  that  office.  ''  Oh,  papa  !  let  Tom 
take  me  !  Poor  fellow,  it  pleases  him ;  and  you  know,  H'b  all  he  can  do,  and  he  wants 
to  do  something  !" 

"  So  do  I,  Eva—." 

"  Well,  papa,  you  can  do  everything,  and  are  everything  to  me.  Ton  read  to 
me,— yon  sit  up  at  nights  ;  bat  Tom  has  only  this  one  thing,  and  his  singing  I" 
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the  rusks,  Dinah  followed  the  woman  to 
the  door. 

"  What  Jias  got  Pruc,  anyhow  1  *'  she 
S'lid. 

The  woman  seemed  desirous,  yet  re- 
laotant,  to  speak,  and  answered  in  a  low, 
mysterious  tone.  "  Well,  yon  mustn't 
tell  nobody.  Prue,  she  got  drunk  agin — 
and  they  had  her  down  cellar — and  thar 
they  left  her  all  day ;  and  I  hearn  'ei^ 
saying  that  the  flies  had  got  to  her — and 
she's  dead!"' 

The  unhappy  wretch  had  been 
whipped  to  death  in  a  cellar,  left  there, 
and — ^Hhe  flies ^ad  got  to  her!"  Miss 
Ophelia^s  honest  soul  was  fired  with 
Indignation  on  bearing  it ;  and  when 
she  expressed  her  kindled  womanly 
feelings  to  Mr  St  Clare,  he  received  it 
with  levity,  "peeling  his  orange," 
while  good  excited  Miss  Ophelia  is 
denouncing  it  as  "perfectly  abom- 
inable" —  and  answering  her  with 
badinage ;  gaily  adding,  "  My  dear 
cousin,  /  didn*t  do  it,  and  I  can't 
help  it ;  I  would,  if  I  could !  *' 

Let  us  tarn,  however,  from  this  re- 
volting incident,  to  Mrs  Stowe*s  c/ief- 
dceuvre  —  the  inimitable  TorsY-r-a 
true  psycholofjical  curiosity — a  char- 
acter quite  new  to  u5,  and  delineated 
by  the  pencil  of  a  consummate  limner. 
The  portrait  will  not  bear  an  addi- 
tional touch,  nor  the  loss  of  one  that 
has  been  given  it.  It  exactly  satisfies 
the  critical  eye. 

We  have  already  given  the  reader 
Topsy's  presentation  to  Miss  Ophelia. 
Hero  is  the  litle  black  imp  in  prapnd 
persona  before  you,  as  Mr  St  Clare 
paraded  her  before  the  astounded 
eye  of  his  prim  cousin : — 

'  She  was  eight  or  nine  years  of  age — 
one  of  the  blackest  of  her  race  ;  and  her 
round,  shining  eyes,  glittering  as  glass 
beads,  moved  with  quick  and  restless 
glances  over  eyery thing  in  the  room.  Her 
mouth,  half  open  with  astonishment  at 
the  wonders  of  the  new  mas'r's  parlour, 
displayed  a  white  and  brilliaut  set  of 
teeth.  Her  woolly  hair  was  braided  in 
sundry  little  tails,  which  stuck  out  in 
every  direction.  The  expression  of  the 
face  was  an  odd  mixture  of  shrewdness 
and  cunning,  over  which  was  oddly 
drawn,  like  a  kind  of  veil,  an  expression 
of  the  most  doleful  gravity  and  solem- 
nity. She  was  dressed  in  a  single  filthy, 
ragged  garment,  made  of  bagging ;  and 
stood  with  her  hands  demurely  folded 
before  her.  Altogether  there  was  some- 
thing queer  and  goblin-like  about  her  ap- 
pearance.   ''Here,  Topey/'  laid  Hr  ol 


Clare,  giving  a^  whistle,  as  a  man  would  ta 
call  the  attention  of  a  dog,  ''give  oa  a 
song,  now,  and  show  us  some  of  your 
dancing."  The  black  glassy  eyes  glitter- 
ed with  a  kind  of  wicked  drollery,  and  The 
Thing  struck  up,  in  a  clear  shrill  voice,  an 
odd  negro  melody,  to  which  she  kept 
time  with  her  hands  and  feet,  spinning 
round,  clapping  her  hands,  knocking  her 
knees  together,  in  a  wild,  fantastic  sort  of 
time,  and  producing  in  her  throat  all 
those  strange  guttural  sounds  which  dii- 
tinguish  the  native  music  of  her  race  ; 
and,  finally,  turning  a  somerset  or  two, 
and  giving  a  prolonged  closing  note,  as 
odd  and  unearthly  as  that  of  a  steam 
whistle,  she  came  suddenly  down  on  the 
carpet,  and  stood  with  her  hands  folded, 
and  a  most  sanctimonious  expression  of 
meekness  and  solemnity  over  her  fkee, 
only  broken  by  the  cunning  glances  which 
she  shot,  askance,  from  the  comers  of  her 
eyes.  Miss  Ophelia  stood  silent,  perfectly 
paralysed  with  amazement.' 

A  world  of  scrubbing  and  cleansing 
brings  to  sight  *'  great  welts  and  cal- 
loused (?)  spots  **-— hieffaceable  marks 
of  the  system  under  which  she  bad 
grown  up  that  far,  at  the  sight  of 
which  the  heart  of  Miss  Ophelia — 
who  had  a  horrid  repugnance  to  the 
touch  of  a  nigger  I — "  became  piUfhl 
within  her!"  She  had  compelied 
Jane,  one  of  the  quadroon  maids,  to 
assist  her  in  the  task  of  ablution,  aa 
she  did,  tossing  her  head  with  dis- 
gust ;  the  "  young  one  "  "  scanning, 
with  a  keen  and  furtive  glance  of  her 
flickering  eyes,  the  ornaments  which 
Jane  wore  in  her  ears  1 " 

When  aiTayed,  at  last,  in  a  suit 
of  decent  clothing,  and  her  hair  had 
been  cropped  close  to  her  head,  Misa 
Ophelia  sits  down  to  question  the 
thing;  who  tells  her,  with  a  grin 
showing  all  her  glittering  teeth,  that 
she  does  not  know  how  old  she  is; 
that  she  never  had  a  mother ;  neter 
was  born ;  never  had  no  father,  nor 
mother,  nor  nothin.  "  I  was  raised  by 
a  speculator,  with  lots  of  others.  Old 
Aunt  Sue  used  to  take  care  on  ns." 

*  *  Have  yon  ever  heard  anything  about 
God,  Topsy !  *'  She  looked  bewildered, 
and  ninned. 
«  Do  yon  know  who  made  yon  I" 
'^  Nobody,  as  I  knows  on,**  said  the 
child,  with  a  short  laugh.  **  I  'ipeet  I 
ffrow*d  I  Don't  think  nobody  ever  made 
mel"'  .  .  . 

"  Virgin  soil  here,"  indeed,  aa  Bl 
Clare  alilj  snggested  to  hia  dismayed 
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cousin.  By  and  by— behold  Topsy, 
washed  and  shorn,  arrayed  in  a  clean 
gown,  with  well-starched  apron,  stand- 
ing reverently  before  Miss  Ophelia, 
with  an  expression  of  solemnity  well 
befitting  a  faneral,  while  she  carefully 
initiates  her  sooty  little  charge  into 
the  mysteries  of  bed- making.  Topsy 
pays  profound  attention  to  all  the 
directions  about  under- sheets,  bol- 
sters, and  turning  down ;  but  not  too 
profound  to  prevent  her,  the  young 
disciple,  when  her  teacher*s  back  was 
turned  for  a  moment,  snatching  a 
pair  of  gloves  and  a  ribbon,  'which 
8h*e  adroitly  slipped  into  her  sleeves, 
and  stood  with  her  hands  duly  folded 
as  before  I 

Being  required,  by  and  by,  to  re- 
duce her  lessons  to  practice,  out  drops 
from  her  sleeve  an  end  of  the  purloin- 
ed ribbon !  at  which  she  looks,  when 
furiously  challenged,  with  innocent 
wonder.  She  declares  solemnly  she 
had  never  seen  it  till  that  minute; 
and  when  angrily  shaken  by  Miss 
Ophelia,  out  dropped  the  gloves  from 
the  other  sleeve  I  Topsy  now  owns  to 
the  gloves,  steadily  denyingthe ribbon  ; 
but,  threatened  with  a  whipping,  con- 
fesses to  both,  with  woeful  expres- 
sions of  penitence.  Being  adjured 
to  ''^confess  ^'  if  she  has  taken  anything 
else,  the  little  wretch  owns  to  having 
taken  ^^Miss  Eva^s  red  thing  she  wears 
round  her  neck,"  and  Rosa^s  red  ear- 
rings, and  having  burnt  them  1  ^^  Burnt 
them  I  why  did  you  do  that  ?  **  in- 
quires the  astounded  lady.  **  'Cause 
Tse  wicked — I  is  I  It's  mighty  wicked, 
anyhow.  I  can't  help  it ! "  But  in 
a  moment  or  two's  time,  Eva  and 
Rosa  make  their  appearance,  with 
necklace  and  earrings  as  usual,  never 
having  parted  with  them. 

'  '*  I'm  sure  I  canH  tell  what  to  do  with 
•nch  a  child/'  said  Miss  Ophelia  in  de- 
spair. **  What  did  you  tell  me  you  took 
these  things  for,  Topsy!" 

"  Why,  missis  said  I  must  Yeu ;  and  I 
couldn't  think  of  nothing  else  to  'fess/' 
■aid  Topsy,  rubbing  her  eyes. 

"  But,  of  course,  I  didn't  want  you  to 
confess  to  things  you  didn't  do.  That's 
telling  a  lie  just  as  much  as  the  other." 

*•  Laws,  now,  is  it ! "  said  Topsy,  with 
an  air  of  innocent  wonder  !  * 

Here  is  an  impressive  contrast : — 

'Eva  stood  looking  at  Topsy.  There 
stood  the  two  children,  representatiTes  of 
the  two  extremes  of  society.    The  fiur. 


high-bred  child,  with  her  golden  head, 
her  deep  eyes,  her  spiritual,  noble  brow, 
and  prince-like  moTements ;  and  her 
black,  keen,  subtle,  cringing,  yet  acute 
neighbour.  They  stood  the  representa- 
tiTes of  their  races.  The  Saxon,  bom  of 
ages  of  cultivation,  command,  education, 
physical  and  moral  eminence  ;  the  Afri- 
can, born  of  ages  of  oppression,  submis- 
sion, ignorance,  toil,  and  rice.' 

If  Miss  Ophelia's  conscientiousness 
was — ^to  use  the  slang  of  the  phreno- 
logists—" largely  developed,"  that  of 
Topsy  was  about  equal  to  the  con- 
scientiousness of  a  squirrel  or  a  mon- 
key ;  and  good  Miss  Ophelia  observes 
her  protegee^  "  lithe  as  a  cat,  and  ac- 
tive as  a  monkey,"  and  to  the  full  as 
wantonly  mischievous,  with  dumb  de- 
spair. One  of  her  fancies  was  to  deck 
herself  in  Miss  Ophelia's  choicest  or- 
naments, and  rehearse  in  them,  like 
an  actress,  before  the  glass,  singing, 
whistling,  and  making  grimaces.  Once 
surprised  by  the  lady,  with  her  "  very 
best  scarlet  Indian  crape  shawl  wound 
round  her  head  for  a  turban,"  **  Top- 
sy," says  she,  at  the  end  of  all  pa- 
tience, *^  what  does  make  you  act 
so?" 

<  ^  Dun  no,  missis.  I  'spects  'cause  I'se 
80  wicked." 

'*  I  don't  know  what  I  shall  do  with 
you,  Topsy.** 

"  Law,  missis,  you  must  whip  me.  My 
old  missis  allers  whipped  me.  I  au't  used 
to  workin  without  I  gets  whipped." 

**  Why,  Topsy,  I  don't  want  to  whip 
you.  You  eon  do  well  if  you  choose  ; 
why  won't  you  !  ** 

**  Laws,  missis,  I'se  used  to  whippin. 
I  'spects  it's  good  for  me." ' 

Though  one  might  almost  as  well, 
one  would  have  thought,  have  tried 
to  teach  a  hedgehog  astronomy,  Miss 
Ophelia  devoted  herself  to  teaching 
the  gnome  the  Catechism ;  and,  after 
a  patient  year  and  a  half's  efforts,  here 
were  some  of  the  blessed  results,  as 
exhibited  before  laughing  Mr  St  Clare, 
before  whom  were  confident  catdchist 
and  hopeful  catechumen : — 

' "  Q' — Our  first  parents,  being  left  to 
the  freedom  of  their  own  will,  fell  from 
the  state  wherein  they  were  created." 
Topay*s  eyes  twinkled,  and  she  looked  in- 
quiringly. 

"  What  is  it,  Topsy!"  said  Mim 
Ophelia. 

^  Please,  nians,  waa  dat  ar  simte 
tockt** 
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"  What  6UtB,  Topaj  I" 

"  Dat  Btate  dej  fell  unt  of.  I  niiid  to 
hear  Mas'r  tell  haw  u  n-e  Dom  down 
bom  Kintack  !  "  ' 

But  wbat  llie  sednlons  didactic 
teaching  of  Miss  Ophstia  foIleU  to  do. 
would  h&VB  doubtless  beeo  cffcct«d 
by  swGct  little  Eva.  bad  she  liTed 


ijuaJrDQD  ilare},  fcha  had  been  lent  t«  ' 

call  hn,  aeiiing  her  at  the  sams  tiaM 
roughly  by  tlie  ana. 

"  You   go   1oaj{,   Hisa   Rosa  I ''  aald 
Topaj,  piilliDg  from  her  ;  "  "tan't  oi>a» 

"  Nona    o'   yooT    ai'ce  1 "    saiil   Roga, 
"I  saw  yog  hiding Bomslliing— I ICBOwjal 
,■,,.,,  triclta."  aad  Rata  aeiled  her  arm,  and 

from  whom,  one  day,  fell  the  Brst  triad  to  forw  her  hand  into  her  boson  ( 
word  of  kindoess  she  bad  ever  heard  while  Tops;,  enraged,  kicked  and  foaglit 
in  her  lifo ;  and  the  eweet  tone  and  raliantly  for  wL&l  elie  ciaoaidered  hw 
manoer  strack  straagely  on  tbe  wild  rigbla.  The  clamoar  and  coofusiaa  of 
rude  heart,  andaiiparkleorBOinethiug     the  battle  drenHiaa  Ophelia  and  St  Clue 


a  tear  sbouo  ia  tbe  keen,  roaad, 
glittering  ej'e. 

Twice  again  this  strauj^  creature 
flits  serosa  tbe  scrae,  and  on  one  of 
these  occasions  say  a — 

'"Old  mUsiie  whipped  me  a  deal 
harder,  and  used  to  pull  my  bar,  and 
knock  my  bead  asin  the  door ;  but  it 
dido't  do  no  no  good  t  I  'ipects  if  ttieya 
to  pall  eier)'  spear  o'  bar  out  of  my  hssd, 
it  wouldu't  do  DO  good,  neither  !  Tee  eo 
wicked  1  Lawg!  r»enothiugbatanigger, 
no  ways  !"..."  Bat,  Topsj,  it  you'd 
only  try  to  be  good,  you  might" 

"  Couldn't  neler  be  ootiua  bat  a 
Digger,  if  1  was  nerer  so  ^ood  t  If  I 
eould  be  akioned,  and  coma  wiut«,  Td  try 
then  ! "  ' 

Poor  Topsyl— those  words  go  to 
tho  heart  of  all  but— o  mor.-vl  Irp^ 
white  at  mow!  There  is  io  them  a 
huge  volume  of  nuguish  and  reproach. 


<  the  epot. 

"  She's  been  stealing  I  "  said  Roaa. 

"  I  han't,  neither  I "  voaifeiatcd  Topgf, 
sobbing  with  pataiou. 

"  Gire  me  that,  whaterer  it  isl'taid 
Miss  Ophelia,  nlernly. 

Top^y  hesitated  ;  but,  on  a  seMind 
order,  pulled  out  of  her  bosom  a  Uttll 
patoel  done  op  in  the  foot  of  one  of  ha 
own  old  stockings.  Miss  Ophelia  tnnai 
it  out.  There  waa  a  small  book  whloh  ' 
had  been  giren  to  Topsy  by  Era,  ws- 
tiiniag  a  kiogle  Ter«  at  Seriptare  %t- 
ranged  for  erery  day  ia  the  year  ;  and  in 
a  paper,  the  cur!  of  bair  which  she  bad 
giieu  on  that  memorable  day  whan  aha 
had  taken  her  last  f>irewell.  SI  CUn 
wa*  a  good  deal  affected  at  tbe  night  Vt 
it ;  tlie  little  book  bad  been  rolled  in  • 
lang  strip  of  black  crape,  ton  from  the 
funeral  weeds. 

"  What  did  you  wi'ap  tkU  round  Uw 
book  for  I "  laid  ha,  holding  up  the  orap*. 
'CauBC— 'oause— 'caute    'twas     Wat 


It  re^inlred  the  potent  eloqaencQ  of  Eia.    Ob,  dou't  take  'em  away,  pleaw  I " 

little  Eva's  death  to  dispel  tbe  tut  sbe  said ;  and,  sitting  fiat  down  on  tbt 

lingering  feelings  of  Miss   Ophelia's  Boor,  and  putting   her  aprou  orer  har 

repugnance  towards  tbe  nohappy  little  bead,  she  began  to  «ob  Tebcmently." 
black,  in  whom  also  tbe  s&me  solemn        "  Topsy,"  says  Mrs  Stoire,  "etaada 

event  had  worked  a  marked  change,  as  the  represcutaiire  of  a  large  claw  . 

"  The  calloos  indifTereoce  was  gone  of  tbe  children  who  are  growing  np 

....  there  waa  a  slriring  for  good  nnder  the  instituUoii    of    slavery—  . 

— a  strife,  irregular,  interrupted,  ban-  qaick,  active,  subtle,  and  ingenious— 

pended,  oft— but  yet  renewed  again."  appare nily  utterly  devoid  of  prin- 

Thc  finishing  touch  to  tbis  Biugolar  ciple  and  coosdence— keenly  peue- 

■nd  masterly  delineation  is  exqulalto  tratiag,  by  an  instinct  which  exists 

in  every  way : —  in  the  childish  mind,  tbe  degradation 

■  One  day,  wheu  Tops,  l»d  been  Hat  f  ""^'  COadiUoD,  and  the  Utter  hop». 

for  by  Ml.;  Ophelia,  she  came,  haaiil,  lessoess  of  nalng   above  It."     ln« 

thrusting    something    iolo    bar    botom.  ■""«  '°  *  ''"''"'*'  <">   ^"°  ■*""'  ""l*" 

"  What  are  you  doing  there,  you  limb  I  je-Cl.   sho   writes   very  bcaQllfully  — 

You'te  been  Healing  lODieibiag.  I'll  be  "  Thrj'B  llos,  bnricd  dowii  in  tbo  heart 

bound,''  uid  the  imperious  tittle  llmiA  (a  of  the   moat    seemingly   stupid   and 

*  The  next  senlenra  in  tbe  teat  la  a  striking  inilanc*  of  th>-  luperfliioui  and  ftvra 
irtiuting  habil  of  Mrs  Stow*  already  alluded  tu.  As  if  ibe  had  not  painted  so 
viridiy  ■*  to  touch  (he  most  stolid  feetings,  she  add»—"  It  waa  a  curioni  mlitnra  of 
the  pathetic  aud  the  ladierous — Uie  little  old  itv«king.  black  crape,  loil^lHiok,  fair 
wA  cutt.  and  Tepay's  utter  distreia.'''  Ijnrely  tlii*  ia  writing  under  Uia  picture  of  a 
hoiae— "  rhii  is  a  borao ;  do  yan  not  its  hiair,  bead,  ucek,  body,  tqp,  hevf^  and  tail  I 
AaJ  it  has  eyes  and  Dostrils  '. " 
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careless  slave,  a  bleeding  spot  that 
bleeds  and  aches,  though  he  conid 
scarcely  tell  why— and  tnis  sore  spot 
is  the  degradation  of  his  position.'' 

Miss  Ophelia,  having  had  a  formal 
gift  of  Topsy  from  Mr  St  Clare,  takes 
her  home  to  Vermont,  where  we 
are  told,  she  ^*  grew  rapidly  in  grace 
and  favonr  with  the  family,"  at  first 
sufficiently  staggered  by  the  quaint 
apparition.  **  At  the  age  of  woman- 
hood she  was  at  her  own  request 
baptised ;  and  finally  recommend- 
ed and  approved  as  a  missionary 
to  one  of  the  stations  in  Africa.'' 
Of  course  the  mode  of  training 
Topsy  was  beyond  the  scope  of 
the  writer's  purpose;  but  we  could 
have  wished  to  see  a  good  deal 
more  of  Topsy,  in  the  progress  of 
her  mental  and  moral  development. 
But  as  it  is,  the  sketch  is  pregnant 
with  instruction,  encouragement,  and 
warning:  and  were  it  for  this  one 
portrait  alone,  Mrs  Stowe  would  be 
entitled  to  the  blessings  of  genera- 
tions of  blacks  yet  unborn.  With  the 
divine  penetration  of  genius  conse- 
crated by  holiness,  she  has  wrought 
down  to  the  seat  of  our  common 
nature,  in  the  black,  crushed  beneath 
whole  piled  up  mountains  of  prejudice, 
scorn,  and  despair. 

We  \nust  now  return  to  poor  Tom, 
whose  course  Is  henceforth  brief,  and 
of  deepening  gloom,  and  whose  iun 
goe$  dotrn  in  blood. 

Detestable  Mrs  St  Clare,  released 
from  the  humanising  presence  of  her 
husband,  as  though  she  had  been  a 
deadly  snake  half-crushed  by  the 
presence  of  authority,  makes  amends 
for  past  Inaction,  by  darting  venom- 
ously at  evenr  one  within  her  reach. 
She  orders  off  a  poor  girl  to  the  whip- 
ping-house, to  be  flogged,  naked^  by 
the  common  flogger — a  huge  roan — 
in  the  presence  of  as  many  of  both 
sexes  as  chose  to  look  on,  and  be  en- 
tertained by  her  shrieks,  and  the  sight 
of  her  quivering  ensanguined  flesh.* 
Mrs  St  Clare  contemptuously  dis- 
carded the  entreaties  of  Miss  Ophelia, 
based  mainly,  with  a  womanly  energy, 
on  the  mere  sense  of  sex :  and  in  dis- 
gust, Miss  Ophelia  returns,  with 
Topsy,  to  her  own  country.    More- 


over, though  poor  Tom  had  been  re- 
peatedly promised  his  freedom  by  her 
husband,  as  she  well  knows,  she 
ruthlessly  sells  him,  with  all  the  other 
slaves.  Tom  is  told  of  his  fate— to  bo 
forthwith  sent  to  the  slave  mart.  *^Tho 
Lord's  will  be  done  I "  he  exclaimed, 
folding  his  arms,  and  sighing  heavily. 
He  appeals  to  Miss  Ophelia,  who 
makes  a  hopeless  attempt  on  Mrs  St 
Clare,  relying  on  her  deceased  hus- 
band's promise.  *^  Indeed,"  says  that 
charming  lady,  delicately  clad  In  most 
elegantly  made  mourning  for  him 
whose  solemn  wishes  she  was  violat- 
ing, as  he  lay  scarce  cold  in  his  grave — 
*^  Indeed  I  shall  do  no  such  thing  f 
Tom  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  slaves 
in  the  place  I  It  could  not  be  afforded 
any  way  I "  .  .  .  **  But  consider  hin 

chance  of  getting  a  bad  master " 

"01  that's  all  humbug :"  and 

the  good  lady  turns  a  scornfully  deaf 
ear  to  the  solemn  assurance,  that  Mr 
St  Clare  had  made  the  promise  to  Eva 
on  her  deathbed.  Marie  St  Clare  is 
the  type,  we  are  told,  of  a  class. 

'  When  Marie  comes  under  a  system  of 
laws  which  gives  her  absoluU  control  over 
her  dependants — which  enables  her  to 
separate  them,  at  her  pleasure,  from  their 
dearest  family  connections,  or  to  inflict 
apon  tlicm  the  most  disgraceful,  degrad- 
ing, and  Tiolcnt  punishments,  wtkout  ertn 
the  rtitraint  fehich  aeeinp  the  execution 
might  possibly  induce — then  it  is  that  the 
character  arrires  at  full  maturity.' 

Here  we  part  with  this  viper ;  as- 
suring the  class  whom  she  may  repre- 
sent, that  they  are  burthened  with 
the  execration  of  the  civilised  world — 
most  piercing  of  all,  those  of  her  fair, 
Free  sisters. 

Now  one*s  heart  aches  to  sec  poor 
Tom,  the  helpless,  sorrowful  inmate, 
amongst  a  great  quantity  of  uproari- 
ous and  9ii(ut-menry  other  live  lum- 
ber—of a  New  Orleans  slave- market. 
O  sickening  scene  I  But  here  the 
two  figures  arresting  the  eye — and 
whose  brief  tale  is  told  with  melting 
pathos  and  simplicity— are  Susan  and 
Emmeline,  both  beautiful,  mother  and 
daughter ;  the  latter  only  fifteen,  just 
budding  into  womanhood :  both  with 
hearts  trembling  at  the  fear  of  ap- 
proaching separation — and  what  kind 


*  The  luckless  g^l  bore  her  own  penal  letter-miaBive — "  An  order,  written  in  Mrs 
St  Clare  8  ddicnte  Jtcdiain  kamd^  to  too  nuuitor  of  a  whipping  MtabHsbmcnt,  to  give 
the  bearer  fifteen  laahea !  **  and  thia  for  only  a  hastily-uttered  aao^  eapreiiioa  I 
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of  life  before  them  ?  The  mother  to 
be  sold  for  the  purpose  of  breeding 
other  slaves ;  the  daughter — oh  speak 
it  not  in  the  ears  of  Free  fathers 
and  mothers — of  Christian  men  or 
women — to  bo  "  sold  to  a  life  of 
shame!"  She  has  '*tho  same  soft, 
dark  eye "  as  her  mother,  **  with 
longer  lashes,  and  her  curling  hair  is 
of  a  luxuriant  brown."  And  in  pass- 
ing, we  are  told,  with  an  appalling 
irony,  that  '*  the  gentleman  to  whom 
they  belong,  and  to  whom  the  money 
for  their  sale  is  to  be  transmitted,  is 
a  member  of  a  Christian  church  in 
New  York,  who  will  receive  the  money, 
and  go  thereafter  to  the  sacrament  of 
his  Lord  xsD  theirs,  and  think  no 
more  of  it." 

The  hurriedly-whispered  dialogue 
of  these  two  would  break  a  heart  of 
stone  to  overhear:  they  are — that 
forlora  mother  and  daughter — trying 
to  express  a  hope — a  faint  hope— poor 
souls !— that  they  may  be  sold  to- 
gether I  In  order  to  aid  this  result, 
and  disguise  her  beauty,  the  mother 
and  she  comb  out  her  luxuriant 
tresses,  so  as  to  *Mook  plain  and 
decent ; "  but  in  the  morning,  whep 
the  watchful  owner  comes  round  to 
look  at  his  human  cattle — "How's 
this?"  he  said,  stepping  in  front  of 
Susan  and  Emmeline,  "  where's  your 
curls,  gal  ?  "  He  is  told,  timidly,  that 
they  thought  it  looked  "  more  respeet- 
able  so." 

*  **  Bother  ! — You  go  right  along,  and 
curl  yoarself  real  smart,"  he  added,  giv- 
ing a  crack  to  a  ratan  he  held  in  his 
hand  ;  **  and  be  back  in  quick  time,  too  I 
You  go  and  help  her,"  to  her  mother — 
'*  them  curls  may  make  a  hundred  dolUn 
difference  in  the  sale  of  her  !*' ' 

Can  horror  go  deeper?  Yes,  one 
step.  The  loathsome  monster,  Le- 
gree— of  whom  in  a  moment— is  pre- 
sently attracted  by  her  beauty. 

"  He  put  out  his  heavy,  dirty  hand, 
and  drew  the  girl  towards  him  "—oh, 
Mrs  Stowe  I  shall  we  go  on? — "passed 
it  over  her  neck  and  bust :  felt  her 
arms ;  looked  at  her  teeth,  and  then 
pushed  her  back  against  her  mother, 
whose  patient  face  showed  the  suffer- 
ings she  had  been  going  through,  at 
every  motion  of  the  hideons  stranger." 

'  The  girl  was  frightened,  and  began  to 


cry. 


"  Stop  that,  you  minx  ! "  said  the  sales* 


man,  ^no  whimpering  il«r»/    The  sale's 
going  to  begin  r" 

Presently  the  mother  is  pat  up  on 
the  block,  and  bought  by  a  benevolent 
purchaser ;  in  descending  from  it  she. 
gazes  wistfully  at  her  lovely  daughter; 
and  implores  her  purchaser — "  O,  do 
buy  my  daughter!"  He  tries  to  do  so; 
but  alas!  she  has  inflamed  the  sen- 
sual monster  Legree  :  he  quietly  bids 
against  Benevolence,  resolved  to  se- 
cure his  victim :  "  the  hammer  falls ; 
he  has  got  the  girl,  body  and  sonl, 
unless  God  help  her !"  But  will  He  2 
The  chapter  ends  ominously  with  n 
passage  from  his  Word— 

**  When  henutiith  in^intion  for  blood, 
heforgetUth  not  the  ery  of  the  humble  I " 

This  Legreo  also  purchases  Tons, 
having  quickly  appreciated  his 
"  points,"  as  a  "  valleyable  nigger : " 
and  here  yon  may  see  the  cobra^  nn- 
coiled  for  you,  in- all  its  hldeonsness. 

'  He  was  a  short,  broad,  mnscnlar  man^ 
In  a  checked  shirt,  considerably  open  at 
the  bosom,  and  pantaloons  much  the 
worse  for  dirt  and  wear,  who  elbowed 
his  way  through  the  crowd,  like  one  wli9 
is  going  actiTely  into  a  business ;  and 
coming  up  to  the  gronp,  began  to  exa- 
mine them  systematically.  From  the 
moment  that  Tom  saw  him  approaching, 
he  felt  an  immediate  and  revolting  hor- 
ror at  him,  that  inoreased  as  he  came 
near.  He  was  evidently,  though  shor^ 
of  gigantic  strength.  His  round,  ballet 
head,  large,  light-grey  eyes,  with  their 
shaggy,  sandy  eyebrows,  and  stiff,  wiry, 
snn-bumed  air,  were  rather  anprepossesa- 
ing  items,  it  is  to  be  confBssed  ;  his  laigo 
coarse  mouth  was  distended  with  tobaoeo^ 
the  juice  of  which,  ttom  time  to  time,  he 
ejected  from  him  with  great  deddon  and 
explosire  force  ;  his  hands  were  immense- 
ly large,  hairy,  sun-bumed,  freckled,  and 
very  dirty,  and  garnished  with  long  nailf^ 
in  a  very  foul  condition.  This  man  pro* 
ceeded  to  a  very  free  personal  examina- 
tion of  the  lot.  He  seised  Tom  by  the 
jaw,  and  polled  open  his  mouth,  to  inspeei 
his  teeth  (I)  made  him  strip  up  his  deeve, 
to  show  his  muscle ;  tamed  him  ronnd^ 
made  him  jump  and  spring,  to  show  his 
paces. 

''Where  was  yon  raised!"  he  adde^ 
briefly  to  these  iaveitigations.  **  In  Kin- 
tuck,  roas'r,"  said  Tom,  looking  about  as 
if  for  deliverance.  "What  have  yo« 
done !"  **  Had  care  of  masVs  fkrm,'* 
said  Tom.  **  Likely  story  r  said  the 
other  shortly,  as  he  passed  on.' 

Legree's  exterior  only  very  fiilntlT 
adnmbrates  the  interior  boiron  of  hu 
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character^  as  the  reader  soon  finds 
out.  lie  seems  specially  pleased  with 
one  of  his  purchases — the  sweet  Em- 
ineliue,  who,  as  thej  approach  "  home," 
feels  the  hot  foul  breath  of  the  serpent 
upon  her. 

<  «  Well,  my  little  dear,"  said  he,  tam- 
iog  to  Emmeline,  and  laying  his  hand  on 
her  shoulder,  '^  we're  almost  home  !  ** 
When  Legree  scolded  and  stormed,  Em- 
meline was  terrified  ;  but  when  he  laid 
his  hand  upon  her,  and  spoke  as  he  now 
did,  she  felt  as  if  nhe  had  rather  he  would 
strike  her.  The  expreftlou  of  hU  tyet 
made  her  fouI  «cit,  and  her^^esh  creep. 

"  You  didn't  eyer  wear  earrings  !**  he 
said,  taking  hold  of  her  small  ear  with  his 
eoarsc  fingers. 

**  No,  mas'r,"  said  Emmeline,  trem- 
bling, and  looking  down. 

"  Well,  ril  gire  you  a  pair,  when  we 
get  home,  if  you're  a  good  girl.  You 
needn't  be  so  frightened  !  I  don't  mean 
to  make  you  worl^  so  yery  hard  !  Youll 
have  fine  timeH  with  me,  and  lire  like  a 
lady  I     Only  be  a  good  girl  !" ' 

Alas,  sweet  Emmeline  I  motherless 
Emmeline !  was  there  no  man — no 
father,  no  brother,  near  you,  to  fell 
the  monster  to  the  earth  ?  No,  none ; 
and  you  are  close  to  the  residence 
of  your  eager  and  bmtal  proprietor. 
There  he  had  destined  her  as  the 
successor  of  one  of  whom  he  was 
tired— but  whom  yet  he  feared :  and 
that  was  Gassy  ;  a  being  whom  we 
did  not  suppose  Mrs  Stowe,  with  all 
our  trust  in  her  previously  exhibited 
powers,  equal  to  conceiving  and  sup- 
porting. She  occasionally  reminds  ns 
of  some  of  the  greatest  passages  in 
Greek  tragedy. 

'"Come,  mistress" — qooth  Legree  to 
Emmeline,  having  reached  the  house,  and 
dismissed  all  his  other  purchases  to  their 
prescribed  localities  in  the  plantation — 
*  You  go  inhere  with ««/*•  A  dark  wild 
face  was  seen,  for  a  moment,  to  glance  at 
the  window  of  the  house  ;  and  ms  Legree 
opened  the  door,  a  female  voice  said  some- 
thing in  a  quick  imperative  tone.* 

This  was — C^slssj  ;  and  here  is  her 
figure. 

'She  was  tall  and  slenderly  formed, 
with  remarkably  delicate  hands  and  feet, 
and  dressed  in  neat  and  respectable  gar- 
mentii.  By  the  appearance  of  her  faoe, 
■he  might  have  been  between  thirty-five 
and  forty ;  and  it  was  a  face  that,  once 
seen,  could  never  be  forgotten — one  of 
those  that,  at  a  glance,  seemed  to  convey 
to  us  an  idea  of  a  wild,  painftil,  and  ro* 
mantic  history.     Her  haad  was  hifh. 


and  her  eyebrows  marked  with  beaatifhl 
clearness.  Her  straight,  well-formed 
nose,  her  finely  cut  mouth,  and  the  grace- 
ful contour  of  her  head  and  neck,  showed 
that  she  must  once  have  been  beautiful ; 
but  her  face  was  deeply  wrinkled  with 
lines  of  pain,  and  of  proud  and  bitter  en- 
durance. Her  complexion  was  sallow  and 
unhealthy,  her  cheeks  thin,  her  features 
sharp,  and  her  whole  form  emaciated.  But 
her  eye  was  the  most  remarkable  feature 
— so  large,  so  heavily  black,  overshadowed 
by  long  lashes  of  equal  darkness,  and  so 
wildly,  mournfully  despairing.  Thero 
was  a  fierce  pride  and  defiance  in  CTery 
line  of  her  face,  in  every  nerve  of  the 
Aexible  lip,  in  every  motion  of  her  body ; 
but  in  her  eye  was  a  deep,  settled,  night 
of  anguish — an  expression  so  hopeless 
and  unchanging,  as  to  contrast  fearfully 
with  the  scorn  and  pride  expressed  by 
her  whole  demeanour.' 

Her  relations  to  Legree  were  of  a 
mysterious  character.  The  first  that 
Tom  saw  of  her  was  when  she  sud- 
denly, and  to  the  surprise  of  all  her 
fellow- slaves,  made  her  appearance, 
as  one  of  themselves,  in  the  cotton- 
fields,  walking  by  his  side,  erect  and 
proud,  in  the  dim  grey  of  the  dawn. 
She  works  with  the  others,  but  in- 
finitely quicker  and  more  effectively. 
Observing  Tom  generously  transfer 
some  cotton  of  his  own  picking  to  the 
sack  of  a  feeble  female  fellow -slave, 
whom  he  had  just  seen  brutally  mal- 
treated by  the  driver — she  approached 
him,  and  transferred  some  of  her  own 
cotton  to  his  bag,  telling  him  in  a 
fearful  whisper,  *'  that  he  knew  no- 
thing about  that  place,  or  he  would 
not  have  done  what  he  had :  that 
when  he  had  been  there  a  month,  he 
would  have  ceased  helping  anybody, 
finding  it  hard  enough  to  take  care  of 
his  own  skin.*^ 

''  The  Lord  forbid,  fiti<iti«,"  quoth 
Tom,  instinctively  recognising  her  sa- 
periority  over  the  others. 

'  **  The  Lord  ncTcr  TisiU  theso  parts," 
said  she,  bitterly.  But  her  action  had 
been  observed  by  the  driver,  across  the 
field  :  and  fiourishing  his  whip,  he  camo 
up  to  her.  "  What !  what  !**  he  said  to 
the  woman,  with  an  air  of  triumph,  "  You 
a-foolin  !  Go  along  !  yer  under  me  now 
— mind  yourself,  or  ye*ll  cotch  it  !**  A 
glance  like  sheet-lightning  suddenly  flash- 
ed from  her  dark  eyes  ;  and  facing  aboat, 
with  quivering  lip  and  dilated  nostrils, 
she  drew  herself  up,  and  fixed  a  glance, 
biasing  with  rage  and  scorn,  on  the  drivar. 
**  Dog  !"  she  ezdaiaad,  **  toaoh  ms,  if  yoa 
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dare  !  I 're  power  enough  jet  to  have 
you  torn  by  the  dogs,  burnt  aliTe,  cut  to 
inchc8! — IVe  only  to  say  the  word  I" 

^  What  de  debel  you  here  for,  den  f 
said  the  man,  cowed,  and  retreating  a 
step  or  two.  **  Didn't  mean  no  harm, 
Misse  Gassy  !*'  and  he  slinks  to  another 
quarter  of  the  field.' 

Weighing  time  comes  in  the  evening. 

'  **  So,"  says  Legree,  to  his  myrmidon, 
*^  Mitise  Gassy  did  her  day's  work  t" 

"  Iss !  she  pick  like  de  debil  and  all 
his  ancrels !" 

''  She's  got  'em  aU  in  her,  I  bellere  !" 
said  Legree ;  and  growled  a  brutal  oath.' 

At  length  it  is  Cassy*8  time,  and 
she  delivers  her  basket  to  be  weighed 
with  a  haughty,  negligent  air:  Le- 
gree looking  in  her  %ye&  with  a 
sneering,  yet  inquiring  glance.  She 
fixed  her  black  eyes  on  him  steadily 
— her  lips  moved  slightly,  and  she 
said  something  in  French.  What  it 
was,  no  one  knew,  but  the  expression 
of  Legree*d  face  became  demoniacal; 
and  he  half-raised  his  hand,  as  if  to 
strike — a  gestnre  which  she  regarded 
with  fierce  disdain,  and  turned,  and 
walked  away.  Then  Tom  comes  np ; 
and — poor  fellow — for  once  we  rejoice 
to  say,  shows  something  like  a  spirit : 
for  being  ordered  to  try  his  hand  on 
fl^er^iiig  the  poor  female  slave — falsely 
accused  of  not  having  picked  her  qoan- 
tity — be  steadily  refuses;  and  after 
having  received  a  shower  of  blows 
from  I^gree,  firmly  repeats,  "  This 
yer  thing  I  can't  feel  it  right  to  do," 
wiping  the  blood  from  his  face ;  ^*  and 
massa,  I  never  shall  do  it — never f^ 
All  the  shivering  wretches  aronnd 
exhibit  consternation  at  his  audacity; 
and  legree  looked  stupefied  and  con- 
founded ;  but  at  last  he  burst  forth : — 

<"  What,  ye  blaRted  black  beast !  tell  me 
ye  dou't  think  it  r%(}kt  to  do  what  I  tell  yef 
Wliat  have  any  of  you  cussed  catties  to 
do  with  thinking  what's  right  f  I'll  put  a 
stop  to  it.  Why,  what  do  ye  think  ye  aret 
Ma>b«  ye  think  ye'r  a  gentleman,  Idaster 
Tom,  to  be  a-telling  your  master  what's 
right,  and  what  an't ;  so  you  pretend  it's 
wron^  to  flog  the  gal !" 

**  1  think  80,  mas'r,"  said  Tom  ;  **  the 
poor  crittur'8  sick  and  feeble,  'twould  be 
dowdfight  cruel,  and  it's  what  1  never 
will  do,  nor  begin  to,  mas'r.  If  you  mean 
to  kill  me,  kill  me;  but  as  to  ny  raising 
my  hand  agin  any  one  here,  I  never  shall: 
I'll  die  first"  Tom  spoke  in  a  mild  Totee, 
but  with  a  decision  that  eoold  not  bt 
mistaken.    Legree  shook  with  anger;  Us 


greenish  eyes  gland  fieroely,  and  his  very 
whisken  seemed  to  carl  with  paasioB; 
but,  like  some  ferocious  beast  that  plus 
with  its  victim  before  he  devours  ityfie 
kept  back  his  strong  impuh»  to  proceed 
to  immediate  violence,  and  broke  out  into 
bitter  raillery.  "  Well,  here's  a  pious  dog^ 
at  last,  let  down  among  us  sinners!  a 
saint,  a  gentleman,  and  no  less,  to  talk  to 
ns  sinners  about  onr  sins !  Powerftil  holy 
crittur  he  must  be!  Here,  yon  raoeal; 
yon  make  believe  to  be  so  pious,  didn't 
you  never  hear  out  of  yer  Bible,  '  Ser- 
vants, obey  your  masters'  t  An't  I  your 
master  I  Didn't  I  pay  down  twelve  bmi- 
dred  dollars  cash  for  all  there  is  in  yer  ^ 
old  cussed  black  shell  1  An't  yer  mine 
now,  body  and  soul!"  he  said,  giving  Tom 
a  violent  kick  with  his  heavy  boot;  "  teU 
me  I"  In  the  very  depth  of  physiMl  suf- 
fering, bowed  by  brutal  oppression,  tlik 
questioif  shot  a  gleam  of  joy  and  triomph 
through  Tom's  souL  He  suddenly  streteo- 
ed  himself  up,  and  looking  earnestly  to 
heaven,  while  the  tears  and  blood  that 
flowed  down  his  face  mingled,  he  ex- 
claimed-^*' No,  no,  nol  my  sonl  an't  yoiiii^ 
mas'r !  Yon  bavn't  bought  it ;  ye  eaal 
buy  it ;  it's  been  bonght  and  paid  for  by 
one  that's  able  to  keep  it.  No  maltei^— 
no  matter,  yon  can't  harm  me !" 

**  I  can't  r  said  Legroe,  with  a  sneer; 
"well see.  Here, Sambo!  Qnimbol  gim 
this  dog  such  a  breakin  in  as  bo  wonH 
get  over  this  month." 

The  two  gigantic  negroes  that  now  laid 
hold  of  Tom,  with  fiendish  exultation  in 
their  faces,  might  have  formed  no  naapl 
personification  of  powers  of  dariouM. 
The  poor  woman  seroamed  with  appir^ 
hension,  and  all  rose,  as  by  a  genorti  isi- 
pulse,  while  they  dragged  him  nnresistl^g 
flrom  the  place.' 

Sambo  and  Qnimbo  are  two  huge 
black  fiends,  each  savage,  syoophantte 
towards  Legree,  rivals  of  each  other 
in  his  good  graces,  and  abhorring  poor 
Tom,  whom  some  expressions  St  Le- 
gree show  to  have  been  designed  to 
become  bis  chief  overlooker. 

While  Tom  is  Iving  in  an  expoied 
outhouse  at  midnight  groaning  mA-^ 
bleedmg,  alone,  the  night  damp  waH^ 
close  the  thick  air  swarming  wttk 
myriads  of  mnsquitoes,  which  fas- 
creased  the  restless  tortnre  of  hif 
wounds,  whilst  a  burning  thint— « 
torture  beyond  all  others,  filled  i» 
the  uttermost  measure  of  phjaionl 
anguish — 

*'0h,  good  Lord,  do  look  dowAl 
(Mve  me  the  victory— give  me  the  vi^ 
iarj  over  aUl"  prayed  poor  Touit  It 
his  angnish,  when  a  fooUt^  ia  htnhl 
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bebiDd  him — the  light  of  a  knteni 
flashes  in  his  eyes,  and  he  recognises 
Cassy,  come  to  him  like  a  ministering 
angel.  At  length  she  sits  beside  him, 
when  he  has  become  somewhat  more 
easy  and  composed  for  a  while  under 
the  soothing  applications  of  his  com- 
panion ;  and  she  mutters  a  few  words, 
in  rejoinder  to  his  feeble  but  trustful 
exclamations,  of  despair  and  atheism 
— "  There's  no  God,  or  he's  taken 
sides  against  us ;  all  goes  against  us, 
heaven  and  earth  !  K  very  thing  is 
pushing  us  into  hell !  Why  shouldn't 
we  goV"  In  a  few  scorching  words 
of  misery  she  tells  him  that  she,  **  a 
woman  delicately  bred,"  has  been  for 
four  long  years  in  the  hell— of  Le- 
gree's  presence  and  power — her  whole 
body  and  soul,  cursing  every  moment 
of  her  life — the  slave  of  his  brutal 
passions;  *^and  now  he  has  got  a 
new  one— a  young  thing,  only  fifteen! 
And  she's  brought  her  Bible  here — 
here,  to  hell  with  her ! "  She  adds, 
that  she  has  witnessed  scenes  of 
savage  cruelty,  of  mortal  cruelty, 
which  "  would  make  any  one's  hair 
rise,  and  teeth  chatter  to  hear— but 
it  is  useless  resisting.  There's  not  a 
white  person  who  could  testify  if  you 
were  burned  alive  ! "  She  lets  fall  a 
bint  that  sweet  Emmeline  is  trying 
bravely  to  struggle  against  her  fate — 
at  present ! 

She  gives  Tom  an  outline  of  her 
history.  She  had  been  the  idolised 
daughter  of  a  lovely  slave,  and  edu- 
cated in  the  most  expensive  manner 
at  a  convent ;  but  her  father,  before 
he  could  fulfil  his  intention  of  freeing 
her,  died  of  cholera ;  and  she  was  f<:/d 
to  a  man,  who  concealed  from  licr 
that  he  had  given  two  thousand  dol- 
lars for  her.  Imagining  that  she  was 
his  free  choice,  and  be  handsome, 
fond,  and  indulgent,  she  lived  a  little 
while  with  him  as  in  Paradise,  aud 
had  two  children  —  a  boy,  //«iry, 
and  a  girl,  Elise.  A  cousin  of  his 
caught  sight  of  her,  and  resolved  to 
possess  her,  succeeded  by  shameful 
arts  in  alienating  his  affection  from 
her,  and  then  persuading  him  to  sell 
her,  with  her  two  children.  He  forced 
her,  recoiling  from  his  embraces,  to 
live  with  him,  and  sold  off  her  two 
idolised  children.    lo  a  moment  of 

frenzy ^All  she  reoollecu  is,  that 

*^  somethtog  niapped  in  her  bead-— 
there  was  a  great  bowkKknlfe  gleam- 


ing on  the  table  . . .  She  caught  it — 
flew  upon  him — all  grew  dark,  and 
she  knew  nothing  more  till  she  woke, 
long  afterwards,  when  she  found  that 
he  had  left  her  to  be  sold ;  and,  to  re- 
alise the  most  from  her,  had  secured 
her  good  attendance.  As  the  fever  left 
her,  '*  they  made  her  get  up  and  dvasB 
every  day;  and  gentlemen  used  to 
come  in,  and  stand,  and  smoke  their 
cigars,  and  look  at  me,  and  ask  ques- 
tions, and  debate  my  price! — They 
threatened  to  whip  if  I  wero  not  gayer, 
and  didn't  take  pains  to  make  myself 
agreeable."  She  was  ultimately  bought 
by  a  planter,  a  Captain  Stuart ;  and 
the  child  she  had  by  him— so  like  her 
lost  Hennr! — when,  two  weeks  old, 
she  kissed,  cried  over,  and — poisoned 
with  laudanum — ^^  I  held  him  close  to 
my  heart,  while  he  slept  to  death !" 
At  length.  Captain  Stuart  dies  of 
fever.  **  Everybody  died  that  wanted 
to  live;  and  I,  that  wanted  to  die, 
lived  "  to  be  ^*  sold,  passed  from  hand 
to  hand,  till  I  grew  faded,  wrinkled, 
had  a  fever — and— this  wretch  (Le- 
grec)  bought  me,  and — hero  I  am !  ... 
In  the  judgment-day,  I  will  stand  up 
before  God  a  witness  against  them 
that  have  ruined  me  and  my  childrou, 
body  and  soul ! — When  I  was  a  girl, 
I  thought  I  was  religions.  I  used  to 
love  God  and  prayer !  Now,  I'm  a 
lost  soul,  pursued  by  devils  that  tor- 
ment me  day  and  night.  They  keep 
poshing  me  on — and — I'll  do  it,  too, 
some  of  these  days !"  she  said,  clench- 
ing her  hand,  while  an  insane  light 
gleamed  in  her  heavy  black  eyes. 

Legree  in  his  lair  resembles  a  huge 
tiger.  As  painted  by  the  author,  with 
graphic  force,  —  sitting  in  his  deso- 
late apartment,  drowning  reflection  iu 
brandy-and-water,— admittingSambo 
and  Quimbo  to  his  savage  debauches, — 
and  in  their  absence  having  his  fierce 
bloodhounds  for  his  companions  — 
(anything  better  than  being  alone)— 
it  seems  wonderful  that  any  human 
being  conld  obtain  over  him  any  kind 
of  influence,  and  much  less  ascen- 
dancy ;  yet  Cassy  has,  in  spite  of  him- 
self, acquired—"  the  kind  of  influ- 
ence which  a  strong  impassioned  wo- 
man can  ever  keep  on  the  most  brutal 
man."  Of  late,  however,  she  had  be- 
come "  more  irritable  and  restlesa 
nnder  the  hideous  yoke  of  her  servi- 
tade,  and  her  hrriubilitj  sometimes 
bunt  forth  in  the  ravbga  of  insaaitj; 
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and  this  liability  made  her  an  object  of 
dread  to  Legree,  who  had  that  super- 
stitions horror  of  insane  persons  which 
is  common  to  coarse  and  nninstrncted 
minds.  When  he  bronght  Emmeline 
to  the  honse,  all  the  smouldering  em- 
bers of  womanly  feeling  flashed  up  in 
the  exhausted  heart  of  Cassy,  and  she 
took  part  with  the  girl.*' 

One  night,  very  late,  she  was  glid- 
ing about  unknown,  and  came  to  the 
window  of  the  room  where  he  was 
wildly  carousing  with  the  twin-fiends. 
Sambo  and  Quimbo.  **  She  rest^Ml  her 
small  slender  hand  on  the  window  be- 
hind, and  looked  fixedly  at  them— a 
world  of  anguish,  scorn,  and  fierce 
bitterness  in  her  black  eyes,"  as  she 
saw  them  *^  singing,  whooping,  up- 
setting chairs,  and  making  all  manner 
of  ludicrous  and  horrid  grimaces  at 
each  other.  *  ^Y(mld  it  he  a  sin  to  rid 
the  world  of  such  a  wretch  F^  said  she 
to  herself."  Many  subsequent  scenes 
in  his  career  passing  before  us  must 
more  and  more  have  inclined  Cassj 
to  answer  the  fearful  question  in  the 
negative:  as  though  it  had  shaped 
itself—**  Is  it  any  harm  to  kill  a  rattle- 
snake that  has  located  itself  near  your 
house  ?  " 

'  When  he  first  bought  her,  Casey  was, 
indeed,  a  woman  delicately  bred;  and 
then  he  crnshed  her  without  scrapie  be- 
neath the  hoof  of  his  brutality.  But  as 
time,  and  debasing  influences,  and  dea* 
pair,  hardened  womanhood  within  her^ 
and  waked  the  fires  of  fiercer  passions, 
slie  had  become,  in  a  manner,  his  mistress; 
and  he  alternately  tyrannised  OTer,  and 
dreaded  her.  This  infiuence  had  become 
more  harassing  and  decided,  since  partial 
insanity  had  given  a  strange,  weirid,  un- 
settled cast  to  all  her  language.' 

In  fact,  her  tormentor  was  on  one 
occasion  much  nearer  a  ghastly  climax 
than  he  had  any  idea  of;  for  she  had 
drugged  his  brandy— left  him  help- 
less—the back  door  unlocked — and 
then  gone  silently,  at  midnight,  to 
Tom,  to  tell  him  that  the  hoar  of  lib- 
erty was  at  hand. 

'  "  I  shall  have  it,  Misse,  in  God'stime,** 
Faid  he. 

'*  Ah,  but  you  may  haTe  it  to-night  1 " 
said  Cassy,with  a  fiaish  of  sudden  energy. 
"  Come  on  ! " 

Tom  hesitated.  "  Come  I"  she  whis- 
pered, fixing  her  black  eyes  on  hiu.  *  He's 
asleep— sound  1  an  axe  \m  tliere  I  111 
show  you  the  way  !    l*d  have  done  it  my- 


self—only my  arms  are  so  weak  !  Come 
alonxl" 

**  Not  for  ten  thousand  worlds.  Missel'' 
said  Tom  firmly,  stopping,  and  holduig 
her  back.  ...  He  fiings  himself  on 
the  fioor,  grasping  her  arms,  imploring 
her  for  the  lore  of  God  to  abstain.  "  We 
must  suffer,  and  wait  the  Lord's  time!" 

"Wait  I"  said  Cassy.  " Haven t  1 
waited !  till  my  head  is  dizzy,  and  my 
heart  sick  f  What  has  he  made  me  suf- 
fer t  What  has  he  made  hundreds  of 
poor  creatures  suffer  t  Isn't  he  wringing 
the  life  blood  out  of  you  t  I'm  ealled  on ! 
I'm  called  on !  they  call  on  me  1  His  time's 
come,  and  I'll  hare  his  heart's  blood  !" 

**  No  !  no  I  no  I "  exclaimed  Tom, 
holding  her  small  hands,  which  were 
clasped  with  spasmodic  violence.' 

The  slave  triumphed,  and  saved  the 
life  of— his  murderer.  He  suggests  to 
Cassy  the  attempt  to  escape,  however 
desperate,  '*  without  blood-gniltinefls^" 
and  while  he  is  speaking  to  her,  ^^thero 
flashed  through  her  mind  a  plan  so 
simple  and  feasibU  in  all  its  details, 
as  to  awaken  an  instant  hope."  We 
suspect  that  our  readers  will  hardly 
be  of  her  opinion.  This  was  the  na- 
ture of  '*  the  stratagem  "  which  had 
occnrred  to  her.  Legree  was  very 
superstitions;  and  it  &  evident  thai 
some  not  very  recent  and  barbtrooa 
murder  of  one  of  his  slaves  had 
largely  developed  his  snperstitloQS 
fears,  and  especially  with  reference 
to  a  particnlar  apiurtment.  Casqr, 
having  taken  Emmeline  Into  her 
counsels,  resolves  to  terrify  Legree 
with  the  idea  of  this  room  being 
haunted,  in  order  that,  having  n  se- 
cret access  to  it,  she  may,  when  the 
proper  time  arrives,  make  it  her  safe 
and  nndistnrbed  retreat.  She  forth* 
withcommencesoperations  by  training 
Legree's  mind  Into  a  more  and  more 
temfied  mood  witii  reference  to  this 
apartment,  causing  all  sorts  of  strange, 
dismal,  unearthly  noises  to  issne  from 
it,  ghosts  to  be  seen  Riding  in  white 
ont  of  it,  and  so  forth.  Thos  far  she 
succeeds;  and  having.  In  the  mean* 
while,  made  np  two  little  beds  in  a 
huge  box  in  the  dreaded  room,  and 
providedfood,candle-light,andclothee 
for  their  Jonmey,  she  puts  her  scheme 
in  operation.  Late  in  the  evening, 
she  and  Emmeline  affect  to  make  thw 
escape,  contriving  to  be  seen  in  the 
act  by  Legree ;  on  which  he  galli^ 
liomeward — orders  out  Sambo  and 
Qolmbo,  tad  a  posse  of  other  wflliog 
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mynnidons,  and  also  the  bloodhoands, 
and  away  they  start  on  their  cruel  and 
perhaps  bloody  errand.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  supposed  fagitives  have  re- 
tomed  home  nnobscrved,  and  taken 
np  their  abode  in  the  haunted  cham> 
ber.  There  they  listen  to  the  hunting 
party— men,  horses,  dogs — returning 
wearied  and  disappointed.  The  next 
day  the  search  is  renewed,  with  the 
like  ill  success ;  and,  after  a  day  or 
two*8  seclusion  in  their  hiding-place 
— near  which  ghosts  are  seen  to  glide, 
and  ^m  which  unearthly  noises  issue 
— the  adventurous  pair  start  on  their 
perilous  journey — Gassy  disguised  aa 
a  Creole  Spanish  lady,  dressed  entirely 
in  black,  and  Emmeline  as  her  ser- 
Tsnt.  She  found  no  difficulty  in  as- 
suming and  sustaining  the  character. 
**  Brought  up  from  early  life  in  the 
highest  society,  her  language,  air,  and 
movements  were  all  in  accordance 
with  it ;  and  she  had  still  sufficient 
left  of  her  once  splendid  wardrobe  and 
sets  of  jewels,  to  enable  her  to  com- 
plete her  personation.  A  small  black 
bonnet  on  ber  head,  covered  by  a  veil 
thick  with  embroidery,  concealed  her 
face.**  It  was  near  sunrise  when  the 
two  terrified  and  breathless  travellers 
paused,  for  a  moment,  in  a  little  knot  of 
trees  near  the  town.  Having  purchased 
a  trunk  in  the  outskirts,  she  requested 
the  seller  to  send  it  with  her ;  and 
thns,  escorted  by  a  boy  wheeling  her 
trunk,  and  Emmeline  behind  her  car- 
rying her  carpet-bag  and  sundry 
bandies,  she  made  her  appearance  at 
a  small  tavern,  like  a  lady  of  conside- 
ration, and  there  encountered  Greorge 
Shelby,  who,  with  herself,  was  await- 
ing the  arrival  of  the  boat.  He  hand- 
led her  courteously  to  it,  and  pro- 
vided her  with  a  good  state-room; 
but  Gassy  found  it  expedient,  on  the 
plea  of  indisposition,  to  keep  her  room, 
and  her  bed — seilulously  attended,  it 
may  be  imagined,  by  her  maid  Emme- 
line—during  the  whole  time  they  were 
on  the  Red  River.  Arrived  at  the 
Mississippi,  they  entered  the  good 
steamboat  Cmeiwiati,  How  she  dis- 
closed herself  to  George  Shelby,  and 
became  acquainted  with  Madame  de 
Thoux — how  the  latter  proved  to  be 
Emily,  the  long- lost  sister  of  George 
Hams,  and  Cassy  the  mother  of 
George's  wife  —  somewhat  compen- 
dious work,  it  must  be  owned — has 
been  seen.    It  was,  in  truth,  as  the 


author  seems  to  have  suspected, 
rather  **  a  singular  coincidence  in 
their  fortunes."  In  due  time  they 
find  their  way  to  Montreal,  where 
Greorge  and  Eliza  had  established 
themselves  in  a  neat  tenement  in  the 
outskirts  of  the  town,  very  happy  and 
contented,  he  having  found  constant 
occupation  in  the  shop  of  a  worthy 
machinist.  Cassy  \&  now  ending  her 
days  happily,  ^*  a  devout  and  tender 
Christian.*'  Emmeline  continued  with 
them ;  and,  on  her  passage  to  France, 
her  beauty  captivated  the  first  mate 
of  the  vessel,  and,  shortly  after  enter- 
ing the  port,  she  became  his  wife. 
Beibre,  however,  this  happy  result 
has  been  effected,  has  occurred  the 
crowning  act  of  the  tragedy  —  the 
martyrdom  of  poor  Tom ;  who,  being 
suspected  by  Legree  of  knowing  of 
their  escape,  will  not  deny  that  he 
was  privy  to  it,  but  will  afford  him 
no  information.  On  this  Legree, 
mortally  infuriated,  tells  him  that  he 
^*  means  to  kill  him*' — ^  I*ve  made  up 
my  mind  to  kill  yon.* 

'''It*s  very  likely,  Mas*r!*  said 
Tom,  calmly.** 

We  shall  spare  our  readers  the 
frightful  scene,  as  one  of  simple  butch- 
ery. One  might  as  well  describe,  in 
detail,  the  slaughter  of  an  ox  by  the 
slanghterer  and  his  two  assistants. 
He  Is  felled  to  the  ground  by  a  blow 
of  Legree,  and  Stmbo  and  Quimbo 
flog  him  to  death.  These  two  grim 
iofltniments  of  their  master*s  munler- 
008  vengeance  are  filled  with  sudden 
remorse,  when  they  shortly  after  re- 
visit their  victim,  and  hear  from  him 
words  of  resignation  and  forgiveness. 
They  ask  him  **  Who  is  Jenu^  any- 
how?** and  on  Tom,  in  a  heavenly 
spirit,  telling  them,  they  ask  Him  for 
meit^. 

"  Poor  critturs  r  said  Tom,  •'  I'd 
be  wflling  to  bar  alll  hav^  if  it*ll  only 
brinff  yon  to  Christ !  O  Lord !  pive 
me  Aae  two  Mare  eoub^  tpray  /**  To 
very  many  of  imr  readers,  these  ex- 
pressions will  appear  somewhat  forced 
and  tteculiar;  whilst  others  may  re- 
cognise in  them  language  with  which 
poor  Tom  had  become  familiar  in 
those  scenes  of  religious  exercise  to 
which,  we  are  told,  he  had  been  ac- 
customed for  four  years  before  his 
introduction  to  the  reader.  '^  ^  Tom,' 
said  Mr  Shelby  to  Haley,  ^  is  a  good, 
steady,  sensible,  pious  fellow.     He 
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got  religion  at  a  camp  meeting,  four 
years  ago ;  and  I  believe  be  really  <AU 
get  it  I  bare  trusted  bim,  since  then, 
witb  every tbiDg  I  bave :  money,  bonse, 
borses — and  let  bim  come  and  go 
roond  tbe  coantry ;  and  I  always 
foand  bim  tme  and  square  in  every- 
tbing.**  If  sucb  results  follow  ^*camp 
meetings,"  tbey  migbt  be  advanta- 
geously tried,  and  on  a  large  scale, 
too,  in  tbis  country.  Some  little  time 
afterwards  occurs  tbe  interview  be- 
tween dying  Tom  and  young  Mr 
Sbelby,  wbo  bad  come  to  ransom  bim. 

"  *  Wbo— wbo— wbo  sbali  separate 
us  from  tbe  love  of  Cbrist  ?'  be  said, 
in  a  voice  tbat  contended  witb  mortal 
weakness ;  and  witb  a  smile  be  fell 
asleep.'' 

Begarded  merely  as  a  strolte  of  art, 
tbis  closing  scene  may  be  contem- 
plate(Lwitb  qualified  feelings;  but  we 
sball  offer  no  remarks  upon  wbat  baa 
evidently  been  conceived  in  ahigb  reli- 
gious, a  nobly  bnman  spirit,  and  exe- 
cuted witb  no  little  power.  Viewed  in 
tbis  ligbt — and  it  ougbt  to  be  viewed  in 
no  otber,  by  a  critic  who  has  seiaed  the 
scope  and  entered  into  the  spirit  of 
bis  author  —  objections  to  the  de- 
velopment of  Uncle  Tom's  character 
melt  away.  He  is  not  drawn  to  meet 
tbe  views,  or  satisfy  tbe  exactbug 
spirit  of  mere  worldly  persons,  sieklr 
novel-readers,  or  conceited  superci- 
lious critics.  No,  Tom  is  conceived 
in  a  lofty  spirit,  and  adorned  with  all 
tbe  meekness,  the  gentleness,  tbe  long- 
suffering,  wbich  can  be  drawn  fimi 
the  inexhaustible  sonroee  of  onr  holy 
religion  alone ;  he  is  set  snbUmely  <m 
a  pinnacle  to  attract  towards  his 
oppressed  race,  represented  by  his 
crushed  and  bleedins  Ibrm,  the  pity- 
ing eye  of  Christendom — to  awaken, 
to  encourage,  to  tram.  **  Suffering  is," 
indeed, ''  the  badse  of  aU  their  tribe  ;" 
and  Europe  has  felt  it  to  be  so  more 
strongly  and  directly,  since  the  publi- 
cation of  this  work,  than  it  ever  felt 
before.  In  the  soft,  glorious  snnlight 
of  Christian  sympathy,  the  blackness 
of  oar  poor  brother's  skin — his  skin 
torn  with  the  incessant  lash— disap- 
pears. Uncle  Tom  is  actuated  by  re- 
ligions principles  which  wiil  not  ad' 
mit  of  his  speaking  or  doing  otherwise 
than  he  is  represented  as  speaking  and 
doing.  His  condition  was  tbat  of  a 
slave ;  it  was  a  very  bard  one  often, 
but  had  not  always  been  snch ;  and  he 


was  on  the  eve  of  escaping  from  it  by 
lawfbl  means,  more  than  once,  but  the 
will  of  Providence  bad  de<7eed  other- 
wise. Tbe  sudden  death  of  St  Clare 
was  permitted  to  consign  unoffending 
Tom  to  the  hideous  Legree.  But  is 
not  sucb  an  occnrrence  frequent  in 
Grod's  ordinary  all-wise,  but  inscmt- 
able  durection  of  human  affairs  ?  Pre- 
sented to  us  under  the  conditions  dic- 
tated by  tbe  objects  and  purposes  of 
Mrs  Stowe,  how  could  she,  without 
outraging  propriety  and  defeating  her 
whole,  her  only,  and  righteous  pur- 
pose, have  r^resented  him,  for  in- 
stance, organising  a  revolt  against 
tbe  oppressor,  in  tbe  course  oi  whldi 
he  and  his  maddened  fellow-sufferers 
would  bave  imbrued  their  hands  in 
tbe  blood  of  Legree?  Witb  Mrs 
Stowe's  proved  powers  of  description^ 
and  her  mastery  over  the  fMings,  she 
could  have  flashed  before  our  ejm 
characters,  scenes,  and  actions  whidi 
only  St  Domingo  could  have  paralldedt 
Instead,  however,  of  playing  the  part 
of  a  mad  incendlaiy,  she  has  caimhr 
and  magnanimously  addressed  herself 
to  the  tribunal  of  pnblie  opinion,  to 
the  sense  of  justice,  and  of  religion, 
by  which  all  civilised  mankind  pro- 
fbss  to  be  guided.  She  solemnly 
appeals  to  **  the  whole  American 
church,  of  all  denondnations,  nnitedlj 
to  seek  the  entire  abolition  of  slaveiy 
throoghont  America  and  throuriioat 
Christendom."  To '^  every  indlvidaal 
Christian,  who  wishes  to  do  some- 
thing fbr  the  abolition  of  slaveiT,^ 
she  says  —  *^Begbi  6y  doing  wnal 
lies  in  yonr  power  fbr  the  coloured 

people  in  your  vicinity The 

contest  Is  to  be  cairled  on  *  with  lore 
unfeigned  * — ^  through  every  degree  of 
opposition  and  perseentkm,  a  divine 
nnprovokable  spirit  of  love,  whteh 
must  finally  conquer. . .  We  most  lore 
both  the  slaveholder  and  the  slave, 
never  fbrgetting  that  both  are  onr 
brethren. .  .  we  most  use,  as  means, 
an  earnest  application  of  all  straight- 
forward, honourable,  and  Just  mesr 
sures,  for  the  removal  of  tbe  system 
of  slavery.  ^  Every  man  in  his  place 
should  remonstrate  against  it.  AU 
its  sophistical  arguments  should  be 
answmd,  its  biblical  defences  nn- 
masked,  by  correct  reasoning,  and 
interpretation.  Every  mother  should 
teach  the  evil  of  It  to  her  children ; 
every  clergyman  should  fblly  and  con- 
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tinnally  warn  bis  cbarch  against  anj 
complicity  with  such  a  sin."  These 
are  tbc  weapons,  not  carnal,  but  of 
holy  temper,  with  which  Mrs  Stowe 
would  enter  upon  this  warfare;  and 
who  shall  rebuke  her,  and  say  her 
Nay  ?  Not  we.  We  say  to  her,  with  a 
tender  recollection  that  it  is  a  woman 
of  whom  wo  are  writing.  All  hall, 
thou  impersonation  of  Christian  love 
and  purity !  Thou  very  genius  of  phil- 
anthropy !  Verily  thou  wilt  have  thy 
reward.  Not  merely  in  the  praises  of 
men,  though  they  have  been  accorded 
already  with  an  almost  unanimous 
and  universal  assent ;  but  in  the  re- 
flections of  a  chastened  and  subdued — 
a  warm,  a  loving,  and  devout  spirit. 

Taken  as  a  literary  whole,  (J7icle 
Tom's  Cabin  is  a  woik  standing  be- 
fore the  critical  eye  in  largo  propor- 
tions, but  somewhat  irregularly  and 
inartificially disposed;  exhibiting,  here 
and  there,  minor  and  easily  remov- 
able marks  of  haste,  and  inexpe- 
rienced workmanship.  It  would  have 
been  easy  to  contrive  incidents,  and 
that  withont  deranging  her  general 
scheme,  which  would  have  kept  cu- 
riosity on  the  stretch  from  first  to 
last,  and  secured  a  sort  of  poetical 
justice  which  might  have  satisfied  the 
minds  of  many  of  her  readers ; — by 
dealing,  for  instance,  with  Marie  St 
Clare,  a  beautiful  but  venomous  little 
reptile, — and  the  huge  speckled  mon- 
ster Legree, — in  a  spirit  of  retribution, 
making  their  own  acts  entail  npon 
them  condign  and  appropriate  punish- 
ment ;  but  how  could  that  have  aided 
the  declared  moral  purpose  of  the 
writer?  She  has  done  well,  on  the 
contrary,  in  representing  a  Haley,  a 
Legree,  a  Marie  St  Clare,  as  still — 
cumbering  the  ground^  as  so  many  of 
the  centres  of  innumerable  circles  of 
despotic  barbarity. 

The  main  defect  of  the  construction 
of  her  work  as  a  "story" — for  such 
she  terms  it — is,  its  want  of  connect- 
edness. The  reader  is  hurried  inces- 
santly from  side  to  side  of  the  divid- 
ing line  between  the  fortunes  of  Uncle 
Tom,  and  those  of  George  and  Eliza 
Harris,  with  the  episodical  incidents 
depending  on  them  ;  coming  to  each 
with  sympathies  attuned  to  the  other ; 
which,  again,  as  soon  as  they  have 
begun  to  be  attracted  to  the  new  ob- 


ject, are  suddenly  dissociated,  to  ad- 
dress themselves  to  the  one  which  they 
had  but  recently  quitted  so  abruptly. 
With  all  its  defects,  however,  this 
book  is  an  instrument  worthy  of  con- 
tributing to  effect  a  grand  purpose,  to 
attack  and  subvert  a  system  :  the  only 
condition,  in  this  view,  being,  that  it 
Is  founded,  not  upon  exaggeration  and 
misrepresentation,  but  npon  troth. 
The  moment  that  the  work  had  at- 
tracted universal  notice,  it  was  obvi- 
ous that  it  must  challenge  attention  to 
the  point  of— true,  or  fai^e,  in  its  re- 
presentations of  the  condition  of  Ame- 
rican slavery.  Mrs  Stowe  has  cheer- 
fully accepted  the  challenge  thrown 
out  to  her — accepted  it  in  a  calm  and 
temperate  spirit,  and  with  the  resolute 
confidence  of  one  believing  herself 
right.  She  formally  consents  to  have 
her  book  tried  by  the  test  proposed, 
always  protesting  that  she  has  painted 
slavery  c»  it  is — has  done  ample  jus- 
tice to  large  portions  of  humane  South- 
ern slaveholders ;  but  insisting  that 
t/iat  is  no  answer  to  her  case,  which  is, 
that  the  system  is  one  altogether  op- 
posed to  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  and 
subversive  of  the  rights,  and  destruc- 
tive of  the  best  interests,  of  man.  It 
is  one,  she  would  say,  that  tends  to 
stamp  out,  in  every  newly-born  slave, 
the  noble  image  of  his  Maker,  to  de- 
press him  beneiuh  the  level  of  humanity ; 
and  it  is  no  answer  to  this  to  assert,  as 
is  asserted  by  one  of  the  keenest  and 
sternest  of  her  opponents,  that  "  the 
pecnliar  falsity  of  the  book  consists 
in  making  exceptional  or  impossible 
cases  the  representatives  of  the  sys- 
tem." *  To  establish  her  great  prin^ 
ciplcy  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  contro- 
vert by  evidence^  on  the  other,  the 
charge  in  point  of  fact,  of  having  made 
the  exception  the  rnle,  she  has  pub- 
lished what  she  calls  A  Key  to  Uncle 
Tom's  CabiUy  which  is,  in  fact,  simply 
a  series  of  Proofs  and  lUustraiions 
of  the  truth  of  her  representations. 
We  have  examined  this  Key  to  the 
Cabin  with  some  attention,  and  are  of 
opinion  that  its  alleged  facts  are  such 
as  must  be  answered ;  or  those  whose 
aocnsations  provoked  its  publication , 
will  have  succeeded  in  only  placing  a 
professed  Fiction  npon  the  solid  basis 
of  Fact.  No  one  who  reads  this  Key 
will  tolerate  being  simply  told,  that 
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Fom's  Cabin  is  fonnded  on  false- 
Sho  qnotes  (evidently,  and 
vowedlyO  under  the  guidance 
blemen  of  adequate  experience 
lowled^  of  the  subject,  from 
thentic  records  of  judicial  dcci- 
ealing  with  cases  so  apptOling 
a  moment,  even  to  mtke  one 
Legrec  painted  in  colours  less 
lan  he  might  have  been ; — and 
(hibits  a  vast  mass  of  docn- 
nrhich  cannot  be  disposed  of,  but 
nterproof.    We,  of  course,  can 
th  such  statements  but  as  we  find 
knowing  that  thej  derive  their 
from  the  trustworthiness  of  a 
intious  writer,  conclusively  can' 
by  the  absence  of  substantial  dis- 
— This  volume,  in  a  word,  wo 
nd  to  the  serious  consideration 
yrcflecting  European  and  Ame- 
eader  of  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin, 
>re  idle  to  class  among  these  lat- 
se  who  read  simplj  to  indulge  a 
18  whimpering  sentimentality,  or 
a  a  morbid  curiosity  stimulated 
lamed  by  scenes  of  suffering  and 
,    But  the  Christian  statesman, 
lightened  politician,  in  either 
(here,  is  bound,  we  think,  to 
ith  the  existence  of  this  book, 
e  extensive  effects  produced  by 
a  signal  fact.    Great  as  are 
irary  merits,  they  are  by  no 
snijiclent,  of  themselves,  to  ac- 
br  the  universal  attention  which 
excited.    It  is  because — to  de- 
to  a  homely  illustration — this 
tas  acted  like  the  sudden  flash 
policeman's  lantern  on  a  scene 
ct  midnight  crime:  it  has  painted 
h  vivid  colours  a  condition  of 
tity  hidden  from  European  ob- 
ion,  as  has  attracted  and  fixed 
t  the  startled  eyas  of  thinking 
B~of  a  FREE  Christian  people, 
u  is  it  to  hang  beside  it  hasty 
inatory  daubs  of  countervailing 
slavery,  or  of  the  charms  of 
r,  as  exhibited  by  a  quasi  para- 
il  state,  where  such  monsters  as 
S  Mrs  St  Clare,  Haley,  Marks, 
om  Loker,  exist  not.    All  such 
)t3    have    already  proved,    aa 
have  been  anticipated,  ridicu- 
li lures,  as  far  as  they  had  been 
ed  to  stultify  and  falsify  Uncle 
Cabin,  and  divert  from  it  the 
>ye  of  public  morality.    How  to 
•vith  slavery  is  a  tremendous 
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problem  for  enlightened  Cbristian 
statesmanship.  It  cannot  tolerate  the 
meddling  of  an  nnfortoiuite,  impidsive, 
unreasoning,  nnreflecting,  howeyer 
ardent  and  eenerons,  so-cadled  huma- 
nity. Tme  humanity,  in  this  instance, 
consists  in  a  sincere,  compFehensiye, 
deliberate,  and  resolute  effort  to  roose 
the  PUBLIC  opiKioK  of  America  on 
behalf  of  its  slave  population ;  and 
we  believe  that  that  public  opinkm 
will  ere  long  find— with  more  emb^- 
rassment  and  danger  the  longer  the 
diBOovenr  takes  to  be  made — ^that 
slavery  is  an  nicer,  a  foul  spresdlng 
ulcer,  eating  its  way,  perilously,  to  the 
very  vitals  of  the  boay  politic. 

Will  slavery — Amarican  skntry^^ 
wUl  slavery  at  aU — be  in  existence 
on  the  earthy  a  century  hence?  It  is 
a  vast  question,  and  we  will  not  pre- 
sume to  answer  it.  Perliaps  onr  iina- 
gmary  brother  of  the  twentieth  centnrj 
may  read  what  is  here  being  written 
by  his  brother  of  the  nineteenth,  and 
appland  onr  caution,  ^very  may 
then  have  become  a  thing  of  the  past ; 
or,  in  the  fbrtnnes  of  the  worid,  in  the 
mysterions,  sublime,  and  even  then 
unaccomplished  destiny  dT  the  hnman 
race,  that  institntion  may  stili  have 
its  monstrous  strangling  coUs  en- 
circling large  and  helpless  sections  of 
the  family  of  man. 

But  if  onr  shadowy  brother  of  1958 
come  to  anv  other  condnsions  than 
are  favourable  to  the  intelllgenee  of 
us  of  1853,  in  respect  of  onr  recep- 
tion of  Uncle  Tamfe  Cabin^  as  Magft 
will  doubtless  be  then  in  flourishing 
existence,  we  look  to  our  lineal  sno- 
cessors,  in  onr  seat  of  critical  Justice, 
to  take  up  the  cndgels  for  ns,  and 
vindicate  onr  opinions  and  cantioiis 
vaticinations.  And,  in  the  mean  timti 
Harriet  BeecherStowe,  be  it  known  n 
century  hence,  that  we  are  ashamed 
of  neither  yourself,  nor  onr  rtotfodoa 
of  your  hiok ;  that  one  not  of  the 
least  important  names  of  the  present 
century  is  your  own— already,  and 
though  yon  should  never  write  another 
book.  >ye  doubt,  indeed,  whether 
vou  ever  will  do  so— whether,  at  least, 
it  will,  or  can  be,  a  great  book ;  for 
this  one  embodies  your  life-long  ex- 
periences, heart-yearnings,  and  long- 
cherii»hed  thoushts.  Your  whole  sonl 
is  wrapped  up  in  its  sinjle  noble  pur- 
pose ;  so,  JSi$/mmina  Unrnt  L&rL 
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RIGHT  DIVINE. 

[No  itate  of  things  can  subsist  without  the  Divine  pennission.  It  is  therefore  obvionslj 
true  how  **  the  powers  that  be^^  most  be  *'*'  ordained  of  God/^ 

Yet  truth  is  poljgonous,  and  the  Loeke  theory  may  be  also  true.  All  existing  and 
operating  govemments,  of  whatever  form,  may  be  and  work  by  Divine  appointment,  and 
yet  receive  their  authority  by  delegation  from  the  People,*  that  is,  from  the  free  Society 
at  large. 

But  the  case  mav  arise  (as  we  have  a  remarkable  instance  in  California)  where  a  mass  of 
civilised  men  ^o  forth  in  complete  maturity,  and  in  |>erfect  independence  of  the  mother 
country  ;  carrying  onl^  so  much  of  the  government  as  is  contained  in  certain  maxims  and 
general  principles  which  they  have  imbibed  with  their  mother*s  milk.  We  see  at  once 
that  they  would  choose  for  Uiemselves  whether  they  would  rub  on  under  th»  auspices  of 
Justice  L]pch,  or  depute  a  corporation  of  some  sort  to  take  the  management  of  their  a&irs. 
Now,  as  it  is  clearly  the  affair  of  society  that  John  should  not  encroach  upon  Thomases 
digginjra,  or  Thomas  put  John  to  a  violent  death  for  his  aggressions,  some  consultation,  like 
J  the  foUowing,  will  sooner  or  later  have  to  be  held.] 

I 

1  SCENE.— The  Capital  op  "  What  not." 

I 

Persons — Jobn,  Thomas,  Executive,  and  Chorus.    Thirty-two.    Varlets — 

Mute  Pebsoms. 

John. — O  great  Executive,  be  good  as  great, 

!And  save  me  from  that  brntal  rnffian  Thomas. 
Thomas. — Hold,  sb:  I  no  names ;  remember  where  you  are : 
I—  I  hoped  you'd  had  enough  of  that  before. 

I  ExECUTiTE. — Nay,  gentlemen,  this  is  unseemly. 

1  Chorus. —  Very ; 

i  Twere  well  if  John  and  Thomas  did  not  fight  I 

j  Ex. — Well,  good  my  masters,  what  am  I  to  do  ? 

*  I  fain  would  help  you ;  but  I  seem  to  lack 

j  The  means  of  action :  how  provide  you  now  ? 

I  J.  (whimpering), — I  keep  a  dozen  cudgel-men. 

E.  (to  Thomas), — And  you? 
T. — ^A  score. 

E. — Heyday  I  why,  this  must  cost  you  something : 
But  I  presume  it  answers  ? 

C—  Does  it  though  ? 

Lord  bless  your  worship ;  Thomas  and  his  men 
Rob,  beat,  and  laugh  at  John ;  whoM  do  the  same 
Had  he  the  power :  and,  indeed,  IVe  heard 
That  John  intends  to  keep  ten  other  varlets ; 
And,  O  that  Tom  and  Jack  would  cease  to  fight  I 

E.— Why,  so  they  may,  if  you  will  but  be  calm ; 
Let  each  man  pay  a  trifle — scarce  worth  naming — 
And  /  will  keep  a  thousand  cudgel-men. 
C. — ^Apapai  I  this  is  downright  Beadledom. 
E. — My  thousand  varlets  shall  protect  you  all ; 
Each  man  shall  have  his  thousand — all  and  each. 

C. — I  see ;  but  recollect  yourself,  my  friend ; 
This  were  a  standing  army ;  don't  you  see  ? 

J. — ^Ay,  recollect  yourself,  good  sir,  you  are  our  servant, 
And  hold  your  oflSce  only  at  our  pleasure. 

T.— Ay,  marry,  do  you  ;  and  if  we  should  find 
That  we  grow  weary  of  you,  or  see  cause 


♦  Popnlus,  not  Plebs.  These  terms  are  often  oonfonnded,  by  the  nse  of  a  word 
which  may  be  said  to  be  the  translation  of  either.  I  do  not  here  object  to  a  nation's 
behig  all  Plebs,  bat  protest  against  this  reading  when  it  is  not. 


To  wish  yoii  clinoged,  pmy,  how  wiH  thia  be  done, 
Yon,  with  your  thousaud  knaves?    Answer  me  that. 

C. — Answer  me  tliaL 

J. —  I  pause  for  a  reply. 

E. — Dear  maalers  mioe,  a  little  patience,  pray  : 
If  you  would  change  me,  it  can  still  be  done : 
Ton  are  a  million  ;  and  my  tbousaad  knaves, 
What  woald  they  do  agaioat  yon? 

J. —  Out,  yon  foK ! 

Yonr  thousand  knaves,  with  discipiine  and  or  ma, 
Will  beat  tea  tboasand  peaceful  men  like  me. 

E.  {blandly). — O  I  gentlecnea,  it  must  be  as  you  please, 
For,  after  all,  the  affair  is  yonrs,  not  miae  ; 
Even  with  canstables,  I  do  not  seeli 
The  task  of  ruling  spirits  auch  as  you. 

C. — O  me  1  how  John  and  Thomas  will  dispate  I 
This  must  not  be  :  come,  list  to  me,  my  boys ; 
Hail  to  me,  Thomas ;  John,  a  word  i'  yortr  ear : 
Our  friend  la  right,  as  nsnal ;  hia  stout  knavua 
May  beat  ten  thonsand  of  us  ;— tbat'»  a  warning 
That  we  must  not  attack  him  (aiide}  wltb  that  force- 

(Aioud).—Yoa  pay  a  tithe  of  what  your  fellowa  cost  yon, 
And  waive  the  privilege  of  private  war, 
A  right  that  wrongs  me  foully  ;  those  he  keeps 
Will  568  fair  play  between  yon  ;  be,  no  doubt, 
Will  086  hie  power  moat  justly. 


Cm.  0>r(i«»ii^.~Slionld  he  not, 
So  help  me,  Hookey  Walker,  he  ahall  rue  it ; 
The  wiser  sort  will  grieve  and  bide  their  tlme^ 
And  fools  will  raise  their  thonsands,  eight  or  nine  ; 
And  our  friend's  arm  shall  crush  them ;  if  the  time, 
The  mslanchoty  time,  should  come,  whim  Fate,  grown  sick 
Of  his  vagaries,  shall  have  spun  his  thread, 
Some  twelve  or  fourteen  thousands  will  be  foDnd 
To  work  the  righteous  sentence  ;  ho  will  foil ; 
Vox.  ropnli  Vox  Del;  and  the  Bights 
Of  kings  and  constables  ore  both  divine. 

TaUfit. — JoDV  and  Teonis  itaad  apart,  in  thougbtnil  sltitadcB,  tbtli    , 
reupMlIve  followcri  luTi>g  gone  tu  *eak  eniplojment  uuJor  the  now 
(]ril«in.    The  Coouos  atamla  puulve,  bat  firm,  in  the  centre  of  the 
stage.    Scene  closet. 
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"  You  seem  so  much  better  to-day," 
said  Mr  Pajne  next  morning  to  Mr 
Levitt, ''  that  I  think  I  shall  leave  yon 
alone  with  the  Captain,  and  go  down 
to  Larches,  where  I  have  not  paid  my 
customary  visit  for  a  conple  of  weeks 
past." 

^'  By  all  means,"  said  the  invalid ; 
"  I  should  like  to  go  with  you  if  I 
conld.  Tve  a  little  curiosity  to  see 
that  young  lady  of  yours"  (which  Mr 
Payne  knew  to  signify  that  his  friend 
felt  a  warm  interest  in  Orelia,  though 
he  had  never  seen  her  since  she  was  a 
child).   "  She's  handsome,  you  say  ?  " 

"  Keally,"  said  Mr  Payne,  "  mak- 
ing due  dedaction  for  a  parent's  par- 
tiality, I  should  say  you  wouldn't 
often  see  a  finer  young  woman." 

**  And  accomplished  too  I — and  high 
spirited.  Payne,  do  you  know,  T  wish 
you'd  take  Durham  down  with  you. 
I'm  quite  well  enough  to  do  without 
anybody  now." 

"  To  be  sure,"  said  Mr  Payne ;  "  if 
you  think  you  can  spare  him,  I  shall 
be  delighted.  'Twill  do  Orelia  good, 
too,  for  she,  and  a  friend  of  hers,  who 
is  staying  with  her,  seem  to  me  to  be 
falling  into  a  sort  of  religious  melan- 
•choly;  and,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  it 
has  caused  me  a  good  deal  of  anxiety." 

**  And  if— if  the  two  should  take  a 
fancy  to  each  other — Payne,  I  needn't 
flay  that  my  heir  would  lose  nothing 
In  my  estimation  with  your  daughter 
for  a  wife.  I  once  indulged  in  some 
little  castle- building  of  that  kind,  of 
which  Durham  was  not  the  hero." 

*'  Ah,  we  won't  speak  of  that  now, 
my  dear  friend,"  said  Mr  Payne  hast- 
ily. **  I'll  go  at  once,  and  ask  the 
Captain  to  join  me." 

Accordingly,  he  went  off  to  propose 
the  visit  to  Durham. 

"  It  needn't  be  dull  for  you,"  said 
Mr  Payne,  "  even  if  you  shouldn't 
succeed  in  finding  Langley.  Besides 
my  daughter  there's  a  friend  of  hers, 
a  very  charming  person,  whom  I  think 
you  must  know — Lady  Lee." 

Fane  answered  shortly  and  stiffly 
that  he  had  that  pleasure. 

"  Come,"  said  Mr  Payne,  "  this  is 


fortunate.  We'll  start  after  lunch,  and 
get  down  to  Larches  by  dinner-time. 
Frewenham  is  just  fifty  miles  from 
here." 

Fane  agreed.  Since  finding  out  that 
Orelia  lived  near  Frewenham,  he  di- 
vined at  once  why  Langley 's  steps 
should  be  drawn  in  that  direction,  and 
made  sure  of  finding  him  there.  Ac- 
cordingly, after  lunch,  they  set  off, 
and  repaired  in  Mr  Levitt's  carriage 
to  the  railway,  which  took  them  the 
greater  part  of  their  journey. 

Fane  was  but  a  silent  companion. 
He  was  about,  then,  to  see  Lady  Lee 
again — to  be  under  the  same  roof  with 
her ;  that  was  the  text  on  which  his 
thoughts  discoursed.  Was  it  not 
foolhardy  to  run  into  the  dangerous 
proximity  ? — to  expose  himself  to  the 
influence  of  charms  which  could  never 
be  his?  On  the  other  hand,  would  it 
not  be  mere  weakness  to  avoid  it? 
Why  should  he  permit  his  movements 
to  be  governed,  his  feelings  played 
upon,  by  a  woman  who  had  preferred 
another  to  him  ? — who  was  probably 
awaiting  but  the  expiration  of  her 
period  of  mourning  to  be  the  wife  of 
another — of  a  man  he  despised.  Be- 
sides, he  had  some  curiosity  to  see 
how  she  would  receive  and  treat  him. 
Yes,  that  was  it !  Curiosity  was  the 
feeling  that  made  him  wish  to  see  her 
again. 

And  Fane,  though  as  sensible  a  fellow 
as  yon  would  be  likely  to  meet,  and  by 
nomeans  given  to  self- deception,  really 
persuaded  himself  that  his  anxiety 
once  more  to  behold  Lady  Lee  pro- 
ceeded entirely  from  curiosity.  If  he 
had  a  lurking  doubt  about  that,  there 
were  plenty  of  other  plausible  reasons 
to  satisfy  his  conscience;  for,  even 
admitting  curiosity  to  bo  too  trivial  a 
feeling  to  cause  him  to  accept  Mr 
Payne's  invitation,  yet  how  could  he 
help  accompanying  him  ?  Mr  Payne 
was  such  an  old  friend  of  his  uncle's — 
and  his  uncle  wished  it  too ;  and  then 
he  should  be  glad  to  see  Orelia  again 
— he  had  a  great  regard  for  Orelia  I 
Above  all,  there  was  the  prospect  of 
securing  his  cousin  Langley— oh,  there 
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were  reasons  enough  whj  he  should 
be  anxious  and  eager  for  the  termina- 
tion of  the  joamey,  quite  independent 
of  tlie  prospect  of  seeing  Lady  J/ee. 
Moreover,  there  was  nothing  he  de- 
spised so  much  as  a  man  who  would 
give  a  second  thought  to  a  woman 
after  ho  had  ascertained  that  she 
didn't  care  for  him. 

Didn't  care  for  him  I— here  he  left 
arguing,  and  branched  off  into  recol- 
lections— such  as  he  had  a  thousand 
times  before  banished,  and  resolved  to 
have  done  with  for  ever.  Was  her 
treatment  of  him,  at  one  time,  that  of 
a  woman  who  didn't  care  for  him? 
Was  she  a  likely  person  to  be  guilty 
of  setting  traps  for  a  man  just  to  feed 
her  vanity  ?  WasnH  she  the  reverse 
of  everything  hollow,  trifling,  and 
insincere?  These  questions  resulted 
in  the  satisfactory  and  novel  general 
axiom  that  women  were  unaccount- 
able beings,  and  as  changeable  as  the 
moon. 

They  had  quitted  the  railway  at 
Frewenham,  and  Fane  stood  at  the 
door  of  the  principal  hotel  awaiting 
the  harnessing  of  a  horse  to  the  gig 
which  was  to  convey  them  to  Larches 
(which  operation  Mr  Payne  was  su- 
perintending), when  he  felt  a  hand 
laid  gently  on  his  arm,  and  a  voice 
said,  *^  Bless  me,  Captain  Fane,  is 
that  you  ?    Who'd  have  thought  it  I " 

Fane  turned  and  beheld  Miss  Fillett. 
Kitty  was  dressed  in  sober-coloured 
and  sober- cut  garments,  yery  different 
from  the  coquettish  array  in  which 
she  had  been  accustomed,  when  Fane 
last  saw  her,  to  go  flirting  about  the 
precincts  of  the  Heronry.  Her  very 
face  seemed  to  have  lost  its  pert  ex- 
pression ;  at  least,  if  not  quite  lost,  it 
was  driven  to  lurk  in  the  comers  of 
her  mouth  and  eyes.  Beside  her 
walked  a  youth  of  about  fourteen,  in 
whose  features  might  be  traced  a 
strong  family  likeness  to  Kitty. 

"  How  d'ye  do,  Kitty?  YouVe 
come  hero  with  your  lady,  have  you?" 
said  Fane. 

*^  Tills  is  my  nittive  place,''  an- 
swered Miss  Fillett.  ^^  I'm  living  with 
my  own  femily,  though  I  do  see  my 
lady  and  Miss  Payne  from  time  to 
time.  My  lady  took  me  from  here  when 
she  married.  This  is  my  brother.  Cap- 
tain," looking  at  the  youth  at  her  side. 
'^  Go  on,  Thomas,"  she  said  to  this 


relative,  ''  and  wait  for  me  at  the 
meeting-house  door;  and  mind  yon 
have  nothink  to  say  to  them  depraved 
boys  that's  always  playing  marbles 
there." 

Thomas  departed.  '*  Why,  good- 
ness gracious,  Captain,  what  beUm 
of  you  that  time  you  left  us  so  sad- 
din  ?  "  said  Kitty,  coming  close  up  te 
Fane,  and  speaiking  in  a  low  earnest 
tone.  ^*  There  was  certain  peraons 
fretted  after  you,  I  can  tell  you." 

Fane  felt  his  colour  rise  in  spite  of 
himself.  *'  I  suspect  you're  mistaken, 
Kitty,"  he  sidd,  affec&ng  to  laugh. 

'*  To  go  off  in  that  hasty  way,  with- 
out so  much  as  saying  good-by,"  Kitty 
went  on,  ^^  and  when  there  waa  per- 
sms,  perhaps,  wishing  to  see  you,  if 
'twas  only  to  bid  farewell— -'twafln't 
quite  the  thing,  Captain." 

''  Perhaps  not,  Kitty,"  said  the 
Captain,  **  but  we  can't  always  d» 
what  we  wish,  yon  know.'* 

''  No,"  said  Kitty,  '*  Hevhi  knowe 
we  can't— in  particular,  when  our  wish 
is  to  do  what  is  right.  I've  wanted  t<> 
see  yon  tiiis  long  time.  Captain  Fane, 
about  a  matter  in  which  Pve  took 
blame  to  myself.  Ever  shioe  the  loii 
of  dear  Master  Jnley,  which  my  lady 
never  will  forgive  me,  thonch  I'd  have 
laid  down  my  life  for  hun,  Hevia 
knows,  Captain,  my  oonsdenee  have 
pricked  me" — 

Kitty  stopt  suddenly  as  she  lookeA ' 
up  the  street.  Fane's  eyes  foUowiag 
the  du-ection  of  hers,  he  beheld  a  maa 
in  black  advancing  on  the  o^MMite 
side  of  the  way.  His  face  hong  down 
over  his  white  neckcloth ;  so  tha(| 
in  order  to  look  round  him,  his  ^yet* 
which  were  of  a  leaden  colour,  were 
forced  to  peer  in  a  stealthy  stare  tern 
under  his  thick  black  evebrows.  Hia- 
depressed  nose,  and  bis  advandng 
lips,  ronndhig  smugly  and  smilingly 
over  the  teeth,  gave  him  some  resenr- 
blance  to  a  sheep  or  goat. 

''  'TIS  the  Rev.  Mr  Fallalove,"  said 
Kitty,  ^*  the  minister  of  our  diapd^ 
O,  what  will  he  think  of  me  talking  to* 
you,  shr  1  I'll  meet  you,  sir,"  adoeA 
Kitty,  in  a  rapid  nnder-tone,  *'  outaide 
the  town,  on  the  road  to  Larches,  al 
ten  o'clock  to-morrow  morning.  I're 
really  got  somethinc[  to  tell  yon,  shp— 
sometmng  you'd  give-  a  good  deaL 
perhaps,  to  know."  Fane  promiaea 
to  oome— and  Kitty,  dropping  a  do* 
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mure  curtsey,  walked  away  to  greet 
the  Rev.  Mr  Fallalove  ;  while  Mr 
Payne  appearing  with  the  gig,  he 
and  Fane  drove  off  to  Larches. 

"  Go  on  and  announce  yourself, 
while  I  take  my  coat  off,"  said  ISIr 
Payne  to  Fane,  standing  in  the  lobby 
at  Larches — ^*  through  the  drawing- 
roomys  your  way." 

Fane  advanced — the  door  of  the 
dining-room  was  open,  and  he  paused, 
looking  at  its  occupants,  who,  taking 
his  step  for  that  of  a  servant,  did  not 
look  towards  him. 

Orelia,  the  queenly  Orelia,  seated 
at  the  head  of  the  table,  was  eating 
her  soup  with  her  usual  lofty  compo- 
sure. She  was  worth  more  attention 
than  Fane  bestowed  on  her,  for  his 
gaze  never  rested  on  her^  nor  on  the 
martyr  Priscilla,  whose  face  was 
swathed  up  like  a  mummy's,  but  who 
smiled,  nevertheless,  in  spite  of  her 
teeth.  He  was  altogether  absorbed 
in  the  contemplation  of  Lady  Lee, 
who  sat  at  the  foot  of  the  table,  her 
8onp  untouched,  her  cheek  resting 
on  her  hand,  her  look  turned  aside 
towards  a  small  foot  which  peeped 
from  beneath  her  black  dress. 

How  long  he  might  have  so  stood  is 
nncertain ;  but  Mr  Payne's  advancing 
step  and  voice  now  caused  them  all  to 
look  up,  and  they  saw  Fane  standing 
in  the  doorway.  Lady  Lee  visibly 
started;  her  bosom  and  shoulders 
gave  one  quick  heave,  and  her  colour 
flashed  up  for  a  moment.  Orelia's 
spoon  stopped  on  its  way  to  her 
mouth — she  calmly  laid  it  down,  and 
rose  to  receive  her  visitors. 

Fane,  acting  up  to  his  principle  that 
it  would  be  mere  weakness  to  allow 
himself  to  show  any  feeling  beyond 
strict  civility  towards  her  ladyship, 
rather,  as  is  customary  in  such  cases, 
overdid  his  part,  and  threw  such  an 
extreme  amount  of  indifference  into 
his  salutation,  that  the  warmth  with 
which  she  came  forward  to  meet  him 
was  dissipated  in  a  moment.  Chilled 
and  hurt,  she  resumed  her  seat  in 
silence. 

Fane,  supporting  his  character  of 
chance  and  uninterested  visitor  with 
great  success,  conversed  fluently  on  a 
variety  of  topics,  though  it  would  have 
puzzled  him  to  remember  his  own  re- 
marks half  an  hour  after.  It  was  one 
of  the  few  occasions  in  his  life  when 


he  had  acted  a  part,  and  he,  of  course, 
overacted  it.  Ue  was  pointedly 
amusing  to  Orelia ;  he  listened  with 
great  attention  to  the  inanities  of  Pris- 
cilla, lending  the  most  courteous  car 
to  a  protracted  account  of  her  tooth- 
ach ;  but  when  Lady  Lee  spoke, 
which  only  happened  once  or  twice, 
though  her  voice  made  his  heart  beat, 
he  manifested  no  consciousness  of  her 
presence.  Once  or  twice,  addressing 
some  trivial  remark  to  her,  he  caught 
her  eyes  fixed  on  him  with  a  look  of 
sorrowful  surprise,  but  they  were  im- 
mediately averted. 

Mr  Payne  did  not  find  Fane  more 
sociable,  when  the  ladies  left  them  to 
their  wine,  than  he  had  on  the  journey. 
At  tea  with  the  ladies  he  resumed  his 
former  demeanour ;  and  afterwards 
Orelia,  thinking  to  do  him  and  Hester 
a  kindness,  set  her  father  and  Priscilla 
down  to  double  dummy,  in  a  remote 
corner,  and  sat  by  the  card-table  her- 
self. 

Fane  felt  rather  awkward,  and 
glanced  at  Lady  Lee,  who  was  reading. 
Presently  he  found  himself  approach- 
ingher — not  that  he  would  have  owned 
himself  impelled  to  take  that  course — 
not  at  all ;  he  set  it  all  down  to  civi- 
lity— he  couldn't  leave  her  sitting 
there  by  herself,  you  know.  But  he 
would  be  very  guarded  ;  he  would  try 
to  hit  the  line  between  the  confidence 
of  friends  and  the  reserve  of  new  ac- 
quaintances, so  that  his  present  de- 
meanour might  blend  harmoniously 
into  their  ancient  intimacy  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  distant  civility  that  was 
to  exist  between  them  in  future,  on 
the  other. 

Lady  Lee  did  not  seem  so  absorbed 
in  her  book  as  not  to  notice  his  ap- 
proach ;  for  though  she  did  not  look 
round,  she  coloured  a  little,  and  tre- 
mulously turned  over  two  leaves  at 
once,  without  discovering  the  gap  thus 
left  in  the  narrative.  She  laid  the 
volume  down  when  he  took  a  seat  near 
and  addressed  her. 

^*  This  must  be  a  pleasant  place  of 
your  friend's  when  the  flowers  are  in 
bloom,"  said  Fane. 

"  Very." 

^^  No  doubt  you  feel  quite  at  home 
here.'* 

"  Certainly  ;  the  happiest  years  of 
my  life  were  spent  here." 

"  I  trust,"  said  Fane,  "  they  may 
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soon  lose  the  distinction  of  being  the 
happiest/' 

"  That  is  very  unUkeIy,"—(with  a 
sigh.) 

A  pause.  Strange  to  say,  the  thought 
that  Lady  Lee  had  no  happiness  im- 
mediately in  store  for  her,  did  not  al- 
together displease  Fane. 

"  Happiness  often  takes  us  un- 
awares," said  Fane ;  "  and,"  he  added, 
*^  another  of  its  peculiarities,  as  we  all 
know,  is  to  slip  from  us  as  we  prepare 
to  close  our  grasp  on  it.  Most  of  ns 
experience  much  oftener  its  elusive 
power  than  its  pleasant  surprises." 

^^  Yours  used  to  be  a  more  cheerful 
philosophy,"  said  Lady  Lee.  "  I  re- 
member, in  one  of  our  last  conversa- 
tions, you  denounced  those  views  of 
life  which  are  tinged  with  complaint 
or  despondency,  as  unmanly  and  an- 
true." 

^^I  suspect  our  philosophy  comes 
more  from  without  than  within,"  he 
said ;  ^*  and  we  preach  hope  or  cyni- 
cism as  we  happen  to  be  prosperons 
or  disappointed." 

*'*'  I  should  regret,"  said  Lady  Lee, 
in  a  low  tone,  **  to  hear  that  yon  had 
any  real  cause  for  such  a  change." 

'^  Our  opinions  as  to  what  might 
or  might  not  be  a  real  cause  would 
possibly  differ,"  returned  Fane.  **  Of 
course,  if  one  has  bound  up  one's  hap- 
piness in  some  ideal  which  turns  out 
to  bo  a  delusion,  there  is  perhaps  no 
one  to  blame  but  one's-self.  I  say 
perhaps,  because  the  deception  may 
have  been  so  complete  as  to  excuse 
the  credulity ;  but,  at  any  rate,  one 
must  not  then  find  fault  with  views  of 
life  which  others,  more  fortunate,  are 
justified  in  adhering  to." 

*^  It  must  be  a  weaker  belief  ui  sood 
than  I  had  fancied  Captain  Faoe%  to 
be,  which  a  single  error  can  shake," 
said  Lady  Lee. 

^^  But  if  the  error  is  so  important 
as  to  upset  all  calculation,"  said  Fane. 

**  If  I  have  been  all  my  life .  But 

I  will  not  talk  of  myself,"  he  said, 
breaking  off,  as  he  perceived  how  near 
dangerous  ground  he  was  treading. 
*'  What  is  the  book  yon  are  reading  ?  " 

**  It  has  a  radical  fault  In  ^nr 
eyes,"  said  Lady  Lee ;  ^'  it  is  wntten 
by  a  woman." 

'*Ah!"  said  Fane,  *^I  remember 
I  used  to  think  it  a  kind  of  desecration 
for  a  woman  to  confide  her  sentimeats 


to  the  world ;  and  the  finer  the  sen- 
timents, the  more  it  seemed  to  me  s 
pity  that  they  shonld  ever  be  blown 
on  by  the  rude  breath  of  the  pubUo. 
If  she  must  write  them,  let  her  write 
them  in  her  journal,  or  her  letters  t<> 
a  chosen  few — perhaps  a  chosen  one ; 
but  to  trot  her  feelings  out,  to  show 
the  form  and  paces  of  her  mind  to 
cold-eyed  critics  and  gaping  fools. 
I  would  as  soon  see  the  woman  I  loved 
capering  in  the  scantiest  gauze  at  the 
opera.    So  I  used  to  sav." 

«•  Used  to  say  I "  said  Lady  Lee. 
''Are  your  opinions  on  this  point 
chandng  too?" 

''  Yes,"  said  Fane,  with  a  good  deal 
of  nnconscions  bitterness  in  his  tone 
—''yes;  I  begin  to  think  that  if  s 
woman's  sentiments  do  not  inflnenoe 
her  life  in  its  chief  actions,  it  is  of  no 
great  consequence  what  becomes  df 
them;  let  her  trnmpet  them  in  the 
marketplace,  if  she  likes,  after  the 
manner  of  a  proclamation.  I  don*t 
mean  to  say  they  should  be  always 
manifesting  themselves  m  every  petty 
action,  bat  they  should  ocrfonr  faer 
existence,  and  influence  its  main  out- 
lines. But  if  these  sentiments  and 
feelings  would  never  have  found  ex- 
pression at  all  if  not  in  writJnf— if^ 
by  presenting  them  to  the  pnbUe.  she 
is  robbing  her  daily  life  of  no  delicate 
tint — then  my  objections  to  female 
anthorship  are  gone ;  but  with  them 
is  also  gone  some  of  my  belief  in  tiie 
excellence  of  feminine  nature." 

Can  he  have  left  Doddington  on 
some  love  enterprise,  and  been  dlM^ 
pointed  ?  whispered  Lady  Lee*s  heart; 
or  can  the  sharpness  of  liis  tone  be 
meant  for  me?  A  dim  thought  that 
he  miriit  be  allnding  to  her  manlan 
with  Sir  Joseph  crossed  her  rnhM. 
Poor  woman!  no  wonder  she  was 
pnxzled;  she  could  not  see  the  hand- 
some, self-complacent,  eozoomhioal 
image  of  Sloperton,  whidi  to  FwDt^ 
fancy  sat  between  them,  like  Banono% 
ghost,  and  seemed  to  push  him  mm 
bis  stool. 

"Perhaps,"  she  said  presenfly*^ 
"  perhaps  ycm  are  on  prindple  g«tung 
ria  of  some  of  the  tenets  of  your  for- 
mer foitb,  stripping  yonrself,  that  yon 
may  be  the  lighter  to  nm  the  raoe  ef 
ambition ;  for  yon  never  denied  joa 


were  ambitions,  yon  know." 
"I  never  did,**  said  Fane;  <' 
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do  now.  For  do  bnt  consider,  Ladj 
Lee,  if  mj  faith  in  my  ideals  has 
vanished,  if  the  companionship  and 
reflected  interest  which  these  give  to 
a  man^s  efforts  are  no  longer  among 
his  prospects,  where  is  he  to  look 
for  the  stimnlns  and  reward  of  ambi- 
tion?" 

"  You  show  a  dreary  picture,"  said 
Lady  Lee,  with  an  nnconscioas  sigh  ; 
*^  but  then  ambition  is  a  dreary  thing, 
and  does  not  seem,  in  general,  to  look 
for  sympathy  as  its  reward." 

"  True,"  said  Fane ;  "  and  when  I 
see  men  long  past  theii*  youth  joining 
in  the  contest  for  fame,  I  always  ask 
myself  where  lies  their  inducement? 
— Not  in  love,  for  they  have  outlived 
it — not  in  friendship,  for  they  reject 
it — not  even  in  applause,  for  to  that 
they  seem  not  to  listen.  They  seem 
actuated  by  an  insane  desire  to  climb 
to  a  barren  eminence,  and  there  die. 
For  my  own  part,  I  could  not  value 
nor  wish  for  fame,  unless  I  could  read 

it  focussed  and  reflected  in .  But 

I  will  not  trouble  you  with  my  aban- 
doned aspirations  and  opinions ;  I 
leave  them,  with  my  other  theories,  to 
some  one  who  has  not  yet  discovered 
that  he  is  a  dreamer  of  dreams." 

Fane  imagined  that  he  had  con- 
ducted the  conversation  so  as  to  show 


perfect  indifference  and  independence. 
It  never  occurred  to  him  that  he  wonld 
not  have  talked  thus,  nor  on  such  sub- 
jects, to  a  woman  he  did  not  care 
about. 

When  Lady  Lee  went  to  her  room 
that  night,  Orelia  followed  her,  and, 
sitting  down  by  her  side  on  the  sofa 
at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  looked  inquir- 
ingly into  her  eyes.  Lady  Lee  knew 
what  she  meant,  but,  having  nothing 
to  say,  said  nothing.  She  only  turoel 
away  and  sighed ;  and  Orelia,  kissing 
her  forehead,  bid  her  good  night. 

Ah,  if  Fane  could  have  afterwards 
seen  Liady  Lee  whispering  her  sorrow 
to  her  pillow  in  the  watches  of  the 
night,  what  a  pebble  he  must  have 
been  had  he  not  run  to  comfort  her. 
But  he  couldn't  see  her,  for  there  was 
a  solid  wall  separating  her  room  from 
the  one  where  he  strode  to  and  ire 
musingly. 

If  it  is  hard  for  two,  who  would 
gladly  give  up  all  and  everything  for 
each  other,  to  find  inseparable  obsta- 
cles interposed  between  them,  must  it 
not  be  the  devil's  spite  for  them  to 
discover,  perhaps  in  the  next  world, 
that  they  were  divided  in  this  one  by 
some  merely  imaginary  bar  —  some 
difference  that  a  word  would  have 
dissipated  ? 


CHAPTER  XLVIII. 


Fane  was  angry  with  himself  next 
morning  to  perceive  how  anxiously  he 
looked  for  Lady  Lee's  entrance  to  the 
breakfast-room.  He  looked  in  vain, 
however ;  she  breakfasted  in  her  own 
room ;  and  when  the  meal  was  finish- 
ed, he  set  off,  without  having  seen 
her,  to  keep  his  appointment  with 
Miss  Fillett. 

ELitty  was  lingering  about  a  mile- 
stone when  Fane  came  up,  and,  ap- 
pearing in  great  distress  lest  any  one 
should  see  her  talking  to  him,  she  got 
over  a  stile  when  she  saw  him  coming, 
and  walked  along  a  bypath. 

Elitty's  conscience  had,  as  she  said, 
smitten  her  since  the  loss  of  Julius 
for  the  share  which  she  had  taken 
in  Bagot's  schemes,  and  she  now,  as 
soon  as  Fane  reached  her,  began, 
with  much  curcumlocutory  penitence, 
to  hint  at  what  she  called  her  lady's 
parshality  for  Fane— told  whaUt  she 


knew  of  the  Colonel's  design  on 
Sloperton,  and  how  she  had  helped  to 
forward  it  —  mentioned  the  circum- 
stances which  gave  Bagot  his  power 
over  Lady  Lee— and,  lastly,  described 
the  final  exit  which  Sloperton  had 
made  in  apparent  discomfiture  from 
the  Heronry.  She  naturally  took 
some  pains  to  excuse  her  own  com- 
plicity, but  she  might  have  spared 
them ;  Fane  attended  to,  and  cared 
for,  nothing  but  the  leading  facts, 
which  showed  him  how  he  had  been 
imposed  on  ;  and  when  she  stopt,  he 
actually  caught  Kitty  round  the  neck 
and  kissed  her. 

"  Good  Hevins,  Captain ! "  said 
Miss  Fillett,  who,  probably  from  sur- 
prise, had  submitted  quietly  to  the 
salute,  "  why,  I  never  I  ain't  you 
ashamed  ?    Do  behave,  sir  I " 

'^  Twas  a  kiss  of  pure  gratitude,'*^ 
said  Fane,  ''and  might  have  bee» 
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given  by  a  hermit  to  a  saint,  Kitty.  I 
shall  alw^ays  look  on  joa  as  a  bene- 
factor." 

**  And— and— youUl  speak  to  my 
lady  for  me,  sir  ?  "  said  ICltty. 

"  To  be  sure  I  will,"  said  Fane, 
''  only  yon  mustn^t  intrigne  any  more 
with  the  Colonel,"  he  added,  laugh- 
ing. 

He  was  hastening  off,  when  he  sud- 
denly remembered  that  he  had  in- 
tended to  ask  Kitty  if  she  had  seen 
anything  of  the  dragoon  Onslow  in 
Frewenham,  and  hurried  back  to  put 
the  question. 

In  reply,  Miss  Fillett  dived  down 
into  her  pocket,  and  extracting  there- 
from a  yellow  printed  paper,  she  un- 
folded it,  smoothed  out  the  ^creases 
against  her  knee,  and  gave  it  to 
Fane. 

It  was  a  playbill,  and  announced, 
under  the  special  patronage  of  the 
mayor  and  corporation  of  Frewenham, 
Sheridan^s  comedy  of  the  Rivals  for 
that  night. 

«'  Well,  Kitty,  what  has  this  to  do 
with  the  matter?"  asked  Fane.  Kitty 
pointed  to  the  list  of  dramaHe  per- 

80n€B. 

''  'Sir  Anthony  AbsoluU-^Wr  Ca- 
vendish,' "  Fane  read.  **  •  Captain  Ab' 
solute^^T  Onslow.'  What,  he's  gone 
on  the  stage,  then  1 "  Fane  paused  to 
consider.  Ho  had  plenty  to  occupy 
him  that  morning;  it  must  have  been 
very  urgent  business  indeed  that  would 
keep  him  that  morning  away  from 
Larches ;  he  could  see  his  cousin  as 
well  at  night,  as  now — yes ;  he  would 
go  to  the  play,  see  him  act,  and  dis- 
cover himself  afterwards. 

^^  I  knew  him  the  minute  I  set  ^es 
on  him,"  said  Kitty,  "  for  all  he  have 
shaved  off  his  mustache.  They  say 
he  nets  beautiful- and  I  must  own  to 
a  siuful  wish  to  see  him.  But  pUTS," 
added  Kitty  piously,  "  is  vanltv." 

''  Come  to-night,  Kitty,"  said  Fane. 
dropping  his  purse  into  the  pocket  of 
her  apron ;  "  perhaps  we  may  have 
occasion  for  a  little  more  talk  toother, 
siuce  you  seem  to  know  so  much  of 
what's  been  going  on  at  the  Heronry, 
and  I  can't  spare  a  moment  to  hear  it 
now.  Come  by  all  means,  Kitty. 
and  I'll  promise  ^ou  absolution,"  and 
ho  once  more  quitted  her,  soing  back 
at  his  swiftest  pace  to  Laraies;  while 
Miss  Fillett,  afler  «  short  struggle 


with  herself,  determined  to  see  Onslow 
act  that  night,  let  the  Rev.  Mr  Falia- 
love  and  Co.  say  what  they  might 
about  it. 

Fane  entered  the  drawing-room  at 
Larches,  just  as  Lady  Lee  was  going 
out  by  another  door.  She  turned  a 
pale  tearful  face  towards  him,  and 
was  golhg  to  give  him  a  distant  salu- 
tation, when  the  slight  movement 
was  arrested,  and  the  expression 
changed  to  one  of  surprise,  as  he 
hurried  up  and  seized  her  hand. 

*'  I  have  a  long  explanation  to  give," 
he  said,  '^  and  Uien  I  think  you  will 
forgive  me.  But  first  let  me  say 
what  has  been  on  my  mind  for  this 
long  time,"  which  he  did  in  three 
words. 

Lady  Lee  did  not  carry  out  her 
original  intention  of  quitting  the  room ; 
in  fact,  she  forgot  it  altogether.  She 
allowed  him  to  lead  her  to  a  seat,  and 
listened  with  deep  attention.  Fane 
had  a  turn  for  arrangement,  and  there- 
fore (after  the  compendious  preamble 
or  overture  of  three  words  above-men- 
tioned) he  began  his  tale  at  the 
beffinning.  He  told  Lady  Lee,  with 
a  degree  of  eloquence  that  altogether 
astonished  himself,  how  he  had  first 
admired,  secondly  loved  her;  how 
her  seemingly  capridous  treatment 
of  him  had  caused  hun  to  alternate 
between  hope  and  despaur — and  of  his 
interview  with  Josiah ;  and  to  all 
this  her  ladyship  listened  with  the 
sweetest  patience,  her  eyes  beinc 
sometimes  downcast,  sometimes  fixed 
on  Fane.  But  when  he  told  her  of 
the  consent  which  Sloperton  had  pro- 
cured and  exhibited  to  him,  patieaee 
gave  way  to  Indignation ;  her  eyes, 
neither  downcast  nor  fixed  on  Fane^ 
sparkled  wiUi  anger,  which  was  pre- 
sently quenched  hi  tears.  This  stage 
passed,  he  told  <^hls  dreary  exkteBoe 
since,  and  <^  his  efltorts  to  fbrget  her— 
of  the  cause  of  his  comhig  to  Larches, 
inyolving  the  episode  <^  his  oonslm 
Langley  and  Orelia ;  and  woond  19 
his  epto  by  swearing  he  was  now  toe 
hapmest  rascal  In  existence,  and  kiss- 
ing her  ladyship's  hand. 

She,  too,  had  a  lltUe  tale  to  tell--of 
her  unhappiness  and  anxiety — her  fti* 
tile  attempts  to  account  for  his  sod- 
den departure  and  conthDued  absenoe  f 
and  it  Is  really  enoush  to  make  oie 
ashamed  of  one*s  apecm,  and  to  eaose- 
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one  to  believe  in  Kocliefoncanlt, 
Thackeray,  and  other  cynic  philoso- 
phers, to  know  that  Fane  listened  to 
this  account  of  her  woes  with  positive 
pleasure,  and  was  raised  to  a  state 
bordering  on  rapture  at  hearing  that 
the  night  before  had  been  passed  by 
her  in  sleeplessness  and  tears. 

They  got  no  farther  than  this  before 
lunch  ;  but  Orelia,  seciug  at  a  glance 


how  things  were  going,  left  them  alone 
together  after  that  meal  —  and  the 
conclusion  they  arrived  at  before  din- 
ner was  this,  that  after  an  interval 
granted  to  Hester's  sorrow,  thejshonld 
be  married — with  Bagot's  consent,  if 
that  were  obtainable  by  purchase,  or 
otherwise  —  if  not,  they  would  be 
married  without  it,  and  let  him  do 
his  worst. 


CHAPTER  XLIX. 


That  building  which  in  Frewenham 
was  now  devoted  to  the  drama,  bore, 
in  general,  but  little  resemblance  to  a 
theatre.  It  was  a  long  narrow  room 
enclosed  by  four  isolated  walls,  and 
had  been  built  by  an  enterprising  mas- 
ter-mason as  a  speculation.  It  was  the 
public  room  of  Frewenham.  Hereballs 
took  place ;  here  lectures  were  deliver- 
ed ;  here  public  meetings  were  held.  It 
served  all  sorts  of  opposite  purposes ; 
and  here — where  only  a  few  days  be- 
fore an  enthusiastic  missionary  had 
collected  plates-ful  of  money  from  the 
devout  inhabitants  of  Frewenham  in 
aid  of  a  project  for  convincing  the  Kaf- 
firs, by  the  power  of  moral  reasoning, 
of  the  advantages  of  universal  peace 
and  brotherhood,  and  subsequently 
forming  them  into  a  great  South  Afri- 
can Tee-total  Society — here  such  of 
the  pleasure -loving  portion  of  the 
townsfolk  as  could  command  the  price 
of  admission,  were  now  assembled  to 
witness  Sheridan's  comedy. 

One  end  of  this  room  was  divided 
from  the  rest,  partly  by  a  painted 
wooden  partition,  which  stretched 
across  the  ceiling  and  down  the  sides, 
partly  by  a  green  baize  curtain  in  the 
centre  of  it.  In  front  of  the  curtain 
flared  and  smoked  a  row  of  footlights, 
diffusing  an  odour  suggestive  at  once 
of  train-oil  and  boiled  mutton. 

The  stage  being  on  the  ground-floor, 
there  was  no  pit,  properly  so  called — 
a  row  of  forms,  at  a  few  feet  from  the 
footlights,  evidently  represented  the 
boxes,  inasmuch  as  their  occnpants 
paid  highest  for  their  seats  ;  but  this 
was  the  only  advantage  they  possess- 
ed over  the  pit  and  gallery  behind 
them,  except  that  the  vapour  of  the 
footlights  was  there  inhaled  in  greater 
fr'eshness  and  perfection.  The  orches- 
tra was  raised  on  one  side  of  the 


boxes,  and  consisted  of  a  violoncello, 
a  serpent,  and  two  fiddles,  all  belong- 
ing to  the  county  militia.  The  mnsi- 
cians  were  perfectly  well  known  to 
the  audience,  which  was  a  great  com* 
fort  to  those  impatient  persons  in  the 
gallery,  who  had  stormed  the  door 
and  rushed  in  about  an  hoar  and  a 
half  before  the  play  commenced,  for 
they  were  enabled  to  relieve  their 
otherwise  painful  suspense  by  calling 
to  them  by  name  for  favourite  airs, 
and  making  them  the  subjects  of 
many  playful  allnslons.  *'  Rub  your 
elbow  with  the  rosin,  Jim,**  shouted  a 
wag  to  the  leader  of  the  band,  who 
was  preparing  his  violin-bow  with  that 
substance ;  ^^  there  was  too  much  rheu- 
matism in  that  last  tune."  '^  Your 
serpent's  got  a  hoaze,  Bi£Bn,*'  cried 
another,  to  the  performer  on  that  wind 
instrument :  ^*  pnt  him  in  *ot  flannel 
when  you  go  home,  and  don't  bring 
him  out  no  more  o'  nights."  "Cherry 
ripe ! "  shouted  a  chorus  of  voicefl. 
**  Music,  play  up  I "  "  Polly,  put  the 
kettle  on!"  demanded  an  opposition 
chorus — and  faction  ran  so  high  be- 
tween the  adverse  connoisseurs,  that, 
when  the  music  struck  up,  nobody 
knew  what  they  were  playing — while 
the  gallery,  with  its  darkness  visible, 
and  the  confusion  that  reigned  in  its 
obscurest  nooks,  where  the  choice 
spirits  had  collected,  presented  the 
aspect  of  an  amiable  pandemonium, 
till  the  rising  of  the  curtain  produced 
an  instantaneous  calm. 

Fane  had  entered  early,  and  stood 
leaning  against  the  wall  watching  the 
entry  of  the  spectators,  who  gradually 
filled  the  house.  The  green  baize  on 
the  seats  in  the  boxes  became  invisible 
foot  by  foot,  as  careful  fathers  and 
matrons  selected  good  points  of  view 
for  themselves  and  offspring — as  a 
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jonng  ladies*  school  entered  in  a  body, 
and  with  demareDcss,  relieved  bj 
private  titters  under  each  other^s  bon- 
nets, ranged  themselves  in  order — b& 
gay  bachelors,  who  had  been  chattmg 
with  female  acquaintances  at  a  dis- 
tance, rushed  to  secure  their  places. 
Cheerfulness  and  expectation  prevail- 
ed ;  but  the  person  among  all  the 
audience,  whose  feelings  Fane  envied 
most,  was  a  sharp-looldng  little  boy, 
in  a  red  frock  with  black  specks  on  it, 
and  a  magnificent  feathered  hat,  who 
came  in  with  his  papa  and  brothers, 
and,  being  placed  on  his  feet  in  the 
front  row,  gazed  ronnd  him  with  in- 
tense delight.  Fane  remembered  that 
the  last  time  he  had  been  in  snch  a 
place  he  was  about  that  age  and  size, 
and  ho  knew  that  the  scone  was,  to 
that  little  boy,  the  most  charming 
spot  on  earth  ;  that  he  had  dreamt  of 
it  for  two  or  three  previous  nights,  at 
least— that  the  smell  of  the  footlights 
was  a  sweet  savour  in  his  nostrils,  the 
noise  in  the  gallery  solemn  music  in 
his  ears — the  whole  place  paradise— 
and  that  he  would  watch  the  progress 
of  the  drama  with  breathless  interest, 
and  most  nncriticlsing  faith.  There 
was  an  elder  brother  of  his,  too,  who 
appeared,  probably  for  the  firat  time 
in  his  life,  in  Wellington  boots  and  a 
shirt-collar,  to  his  great  pride  and  dis- 
comfort ;  and  Fane  gnecused  with  con- 
siderable correctness  that  this  youth 
would  conceive  an  ardent  and  respect- 
ful passion  for  the  lady  who  did  Lydia 
Languish. 

Presently,  as  the  place  began  to  fill, 
a  stout  gentleman  stood  up  and  blew 
his  nose  like  a  trumpet,  and,  after  re- 
placing his  handkerchief  with  nmch 
ceremony  in  his  pocket,  gazed  round 
him  with  great  sternness  and  dignity. 
Pie  was  evidently  a  man  of  the  first  im- 
portance in  a  civic  point  of  view — his 
bunch  of  seals  was  massive,  his  hair 
was  brushed  ferociously  np  fh>m  his 
forehead,  and  his  shirt-collars  appear- 
ed to  be  cutting  his  ears  off.  Aa  the 
noise  in  the  gallery  increased,  he 
lifted  up  his  hand  majestically,  as  if 
to  calm  the  tumnlt ;  still  it  went  on — 
he  shook  his  head  as  if  at  so  many 
noisy  children,  when  a  voiee.  was 
heanl  to  shout  amid  the  din,  *'  Hark 
to  old  Bribery  and  Gorrnption  I  ^' 
which  was  the  nickname  the  stout 
gentleman  was  known  by  amoog  his 


fellow- townsmen,  in  consequence  of 
some  valuable  electioneering  qualities 
— ^whereupon  he  tnmed  away  redder 
than  ever,  and  stooping  down,  pre- 
tended to  whisper  to  another  stout 
gentleman,  who  shook  his  head,  frown- 
ed fiercely,  and  said  the  rascals  had 
been  getting  more  impudent  eveiy  day 
since  the  passing  of  Uie  Reform  Bill. 

Fane  saw  Kitty  Fillett  steal  in, 
accompanied  by  her  young  brother, 
and  silently  seat  herself  in  the  pit— a 
sort  of  purgatory,  or  middle  state  be- 
tween the  inferno  of  the  gallery,  and 
the  paradise  of  the  boxes.  She  seemed 
anxious  to  avoid  notice,  but  in  this 
she  was  disappointed,  for  she  was 
presently  recognised  by  some  vigilant 
censors  in  the  gallery.  '*  Won't  Miss 
Fillett  ask  a  blessing?"  cried  one. 
*'*'  No  backsliders,"  shouted  another. 
'*  Give  her  the  Old  Hundredth,"  said 
a  third,  addressing  the  orchestra — 
whereat  Miss  Fillett,  wrapping  her 
shawl  nervously  about  her,  looked 
around,  sniffing  in  high  scorn  and 
defiance. 

Presently  a  little  bell  rang,  and  the 
curtain  drew  up. 

Fane  recognised  the  dragoon  di- 
rectly Captain  Absolute  entered, 
and  saw  in  a  moment  that  the  high 
encomium  passed  by  Mr  Payne  on 
Luigley*s  powers  as  an  actor  was  no 
more  than  just.  He  inftised  great 
spirit  into  the  part,  and  made  the 
points  tell  admhrably.  He  was  dressed 
in  perfect  taste,  and  looked  so  hand- 
some and  high-bred,  that  the  entire 
young  ladies'  school  fell  hi  love  with 
him,  and  two  teachers  began  to  pine 
away  from  that  very  night;  while 
Lydia  Languish,  a  showy-looking  girl, 
acted  the  love  scenes  with  a  degree  of 
warmth  that  showed  she  must  either 
be  a  mistress  of  that  kind  of  acting, 
or  else  not  acting  at  all.  SirAnthwiy, 
too,  was  remarkably  well  acted  by  an 
old  man,  the  manager  of  the  companv, 
who  called  bimseir  Mr  Cavendisb. 
The  costumes  were  correct,  and  in 
excellent  taste;  and  some  of  the 
scenes  were  admirably  painted  in  a 
sfyle  that  Fane  at  once  ascribed  to 
Langley's  pencil. 

The  curuin  fell  at  the  end  of  the  last 
act  amid  great  approbation.  Shortly 
afterwards,  old  Mr  Cavendish  made 
his  appearance  before  the  curtain,  to 
announce  that  the  Infant  Boscius  was 
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aboat  to  appear  as  Yoang  Norval, 
and  to  request  that,  however  mach 
the  audience  might  approve  his  per- 
formance, they  would  refrain  from 
loud  applause,  as  that  would  probably 
put  such  an  inexperienced  performer 
out  in  bis  part. 

Again  the  bell  rang,  and  the  curtain 
ascended  creaking.  After  a  pause 
Young  Norval  entered,  clad  in  full 
Highland  costume.  He  seemed  about 
four  or  five  years  old,  and  came  in 
with  a  sort  of  mock  manliness  in  his 
gait,  which  at  once  insured  him  the 
sympathies  of  the  female  portion  of 
the  audience.  In  fact.  Fane  heard 
one  young  lady  near  pronounce  him  a 
**  darling"  before  he  opened  his  month, 
while  another  expressed  a  desire  to 
kiss  him. 

The  juvenile  tragedian  having  in- 
formed the  audience,  in  a  bold  lisp, 
that  his  name  was  Norval,  and  having 
mentioned  the  ^*  Gtrampian  hills  "  as 
the  place  of  his  paternal  abode,  was 
proceeding  to  describe  his  connection 
with  the  warlike  lord,  when  a  voice 
In  the  pit  was  heard  to  exclaim, 
'^  Master  Juley !  O  goodness  gracious, 
Master  Juley ! " 

Young  Norval  paused  with  an 
amazed  air— fumbled  with  his  dirk — 
looked  about  him  for  a  moment,  and, 
forgetting  his  heroic  character,  began 
to  cry.  Again  the  voice  in  the  pit 
was  heard.  ^*  Master  Juley,'*  it  cried, 
•*  come  to  Kitty  I "  when  the  drop- 
sceuc  suddenly  descended,  with  great 
swiftness,  and  hid  him  from  view. 

A  great  commotion  now  took  place 
In  the  house,  especially  the  pit,  where 
the  fainting  form  of  Kitty  (illett  was 
seen  passed  from  hand  to  hand  on  its 
way  to  the  open  air.  Fane,  on  hear- 
ing her  exclamation,  had  quitted  the 
house,  and  ran  round  to  the  stage- 
door,  which  he  entered.  The  first 
person  be  encountered  was  Captain 
Absolute,  who  was  standing  with  his 
back  towards  him,  but  who  turned 
instantly  as  Fane  called  out  *'  Lang- 
ley." 

**  You  know  who  I  am  then  ?  "  he 
said,  advancing.  ^*  I  saw  yon  among 
the  audience." 

^^  I*ve  been  following  yon  these  six 
weeks,"  said  Fane,  shaking  his  hand. 
''  First  let  me  see  the  child,  and  1*11 
speak  to  you  afterwards."  At  that 
moment  the  old  manager  passed,  mak- 
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ing  for  the  stage-door,  with  Julius 
kicking  and  struggling  In  his  arms. 
Fane,  laying  one  hand  on  the  shoulder 
of  the  old  geutleman,  lifted  the  boy 
from  him  with  the  other.  Julius  re- 
cognised Fane  at  once,  and,  calling 
him  by  name,  ceased  crying. 

Mr  Holmes  Tfor  the  manager  was 
no  other  than  that  venerable  person) 
surrendered  the  boy  at  once.  ^*  Allow 
me  to  speak  to  you  one  moment,  sir,** 
he  said,  drawing  Fane  aside  by  the 
arm.  **  Doubtless  yon  Intend  to  re- 
store him  to  his  friends,"  said  Mr 
Holmes,  in  a  calm  business-like  tone. 

''  InsUntly,"  said  Fane.  *'  Bnt 
how  came  he  with  yon,  when  he  is  be- 
lieved dead  by  his  friends  ?  Yon  will 
have  to  account  for  this." 

Mr  Holmes  looked  ronnd,  to  see 
that  no  one  was  within  earshot,  and, 
motioning  to  Fane  to  stoop,  he  whis- 
pered in  bis  ear. 

''  Good  God  I "  said  Fane,  as  Mr 
Holmes  ceased.  *^  I  can*t  believe  It. 
And  yet,  why  not  ?  Bnt  this  may  be 
a  slander  of  yours,  to  screen  yourself, 
and  gain  time  to  escape." 

*^  Me ! "  said  Mr  Holmes,  shrog- 
ging  his  shoulders,  and  spreading  oat 
his  palms.  **  I  shall  make  no  attempt 
to  escape.  My  account  of  the  matter 
Is  plain,  80  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I 
was  requested  to  take  charge  of  the 
young  gentleman,  and  accepted  It. 
Then  naturally  comes  the  qnestioo, 
Bv  whom  were  you  requested?  And 
whether  a  public  answer  will  be  sstls- 
factory  to  the  young  gentleman's  fa- 
mily and  friends,  you  may  jadge  for 
yourself." 

^*  The  old  scoundrel  Is  right,**  mut- 
tered Fane.  ^^  It  cannot  be  kept  too 
quiet."  Then  he  said  aloud,  ''  This 
will  be  matter  for  his  friends  to  de- 
cide on ;  in  the  mean  time,  I  shall 
take  him  to  his  mother.*' 

*^  One  word  more,"  said  Mr  Holmes. 
*^  I  have  reason  to  believe  It  was  In- 
tended to  restore  the  young  ffentle- 
man  to  his  family  very  shortly.  It 
was  with  that  view,  I  imagine,  that  I 
received  dhrections  to  proceed  to  this 
place;  though  I  didn*t  know  they 
were  In  this  neighbourhood.** 

Fane,  still  holding  Jnlins  In  his 
arms,  now  went  towards  the  door. 
As  he  passed  Lansley,  he  stopped  and 
drew  out  his  watch.  ^^  It  is  now  ten,** 
said  be.    **  Can  yon,  in  an  boor  ftoia 
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thld,  meet  me,  Langley,  at  the  hotel 
in  Fore  Street  ?  "  Langley  assented, 
and  Fane  left  the  theatre. 

Miss  Fillett  having  been  conveyed 
by  charitable  hands  into  the  open  air, 
had  been  forthwith  surronnded  by  a 
circle  of  her  own  sex,  who  fanned  her 
face,  stuffed  hartshorn  and  smelling 
salts  up  her  nose,  beat  her  hands,  and 
adopted  other  established  remedies  for 
her  restoration.  These  had  so  far 
recovered  her  that,  on  seeing  Fane 
emerge  with  Jnlius,  she  broke  from 
the  sympathetic  females  aronnd  her, 
and,  snatching  the  young  baronet, 
cast  herself  on  her  knees  on  the  pave- 
ment, and  squeezed  him  in  her  arms, 
murmuring  hysterically,  and  shedding 
tears  over  him. 

"  Where  is  the  hold  villain  ?  "  said 
Kitty  presently,  looking  round  in 
search  of  Mr  Holmes.  ^*  It  misgive 
me,  the  moment  I  see  him,  that  I 
knew  his  ngly  old  face.  Let  me  kim 
to  him.    I'll  tear  his  eyes  out." 

A  word  in  her  ear  from  Fane,  how- 
ever, induced  her  to  defer  her  ven- 
geance for  the  present ;  and  he  pre- 
vailed on  her  to  come  with  Julius, 
whom  she  would  not  let  out  of  her 
clutch  for  an  instant,  to  the  hotel, 
where  a  conveyance  might  be  got  to 
convey  them  to  Larches ;  and  thither 
they  accordingly  repaired,  attended 
by  a  considerable  crowd,  who  had 
been  solacing  themselves  by  listen- 
iug  outside  the  theatre  to  catch  stray 
sounds  and  music,  and  obtaining  hasty 
glimpses  of  a  green  baize  screen  when- 
ever the  door  was  opened. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  saw  them 
speeding  along  in  a  dog-cart.  Fane 
driving,  and  Fillett  holding  the  reco- 
vered little  baronet  in  her  lap.  He 
slept  there  soundly.  "Dear  soul!" 
said  Fillett,  looking  down  at  him,  and 
covering  him  with  her  shawl,  "  he 
used  to  be  always  a-bed  by  eight 
o'clock.  We  shan't  get  speech  of  him 
to-night." 

They  stopt  at  a  little  distance  from 
the  cottage,  and  a  stable-boy  who  sat 
behind  took  the  reins  to  hold  the  horse 
till  the  return  of  Fane,  who  now  pro- 
ceeded with  Fillett  and  her  charge  to 
the  house. 

There  was  a  light  in  the  drawing- 
room,  and  Fane,  going  softly  up,  and 
standing  on  a  flower-bed  underneath, 
peeped  in.    He  was  very  glad  to  see 


Orelia  seated  there  reading,  alone, 
and,  returning  to  Fillett,  he  took  Ju- 
lius from  her,  and  sent  her  in  to  pre- 
pare Miss  Payne  for  the  strange  news 
of  his  recovery. 

Fillett  went,  and  Fane  heard  the 
mnrmur  of  their  voices  for  a  minute 
or  two — when  Orelia's  grew  louder — 
the  drawing-room  door  opened,  and 
forth  she  came  in  such  tempestuous 
fashion,  that  it  was  fortunate  she  ran 
against  nobody  in  the  passage.  See- 
ing Jnlius  asleep  in  Fane^s  arms  as  he 
stood  in  the  porch,  and  recognising 
the  boy  instantly  in  spite  of  his  High- 
land costnme,  she  snatched  him  eager- 
ly, and  covered  him  with  kisses.  "  I 
wonder  what  Langley  would  give  for 
one  or  two  of  those,"  said  Fane  to 
himself,  as  he  followed  her  to  the 
drawing-room. 

In  answer  to  her  breathless  inqui- 
ries, he  told  how  he  had  found  Jnlius, 
and  the  reasons  which  appeared  to 
exist  for  keeping  his  abduction  as 
secret  as  possible.  Then  they  con- 
sulted together  as  to  the  best  mode 
of  breaking  the  news  to  Lady  Lee. 
"  ril  go  and  tell  her  immediate,"  said 
the  excited  Fillett.  ^'  I  ain't  afraid 
to  face  my  lady  now." 

"  Stay,  my  good  girl,"  said  Fane ; 
"  we  mustn't  be  rash.  Miss  Payne, 
yon  could  prepare  her  better  than  any- 
one." 

Orelia  went  away,  and,  after  a 
short  absence,  returned  to  the  draw- 
ing-room. 

"  Hester  is  asleep,"  said  she ;  ^^  I 
was  afraid  to  wake  her." 

"  Right,"  said  Fane.  "  But  what 
do  yon  think.  Miss  Payne,  of  placing 
Julius,  who  doesn't  seem  likely  to 
wake  till  morning,  by  his  mother's 
side?" 

"Hoi"  said  Kitty,  "the  very 
thing ! — and  when  my  lady  wakes, 
she'll  think  'tis  a  dream." 

"  Do  yon  know,"  said  Orelia,  "  that 
strikes  me  as  a  happy  thought  of 
yours.  I'm  resolved  it  shall  be  done 
—  yes — it  shall."  So  saying,  she 
took  np  the  slumbering  Julius,  and 
desiring  Fillett  to  accompany  her, 
conveyed  him  to  her  own  room ;  while 
Fane  quitted  the  house  to  rejoin  Lang- 
ley, saying  he  would  retnm  for  news 
in  the  morning. 

Arrived  in  her  chamber,  Orelia 
desired  Kitty  to  undress  Julius,  an 
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office  she  was  well  accustomed  to, 
and  gladly  undertook.  He  fretted  a 
little,  in  a  sleepy  way,  at  being  dis- 
turbed, and  thrust  his  knuckles  into 
his  eyes ;  but  the  moment  the  dis- 
robing was  accomplished  he  relapsed 
into  sound  slumbers,  with  a  long- 
drawn  sigh.  "  Bless  you,"  said  Kitty, 
^^  he'd  sleep  now  if  you  put  him  stand- 
ing on  his  head  on  the  floor,  the 
dear!" 

Orelia,  on  her  first  visit  to  Hester's 
room,  had  left  a  light  there.  Very 
softly  she  now  re-entered,  bearing 
her  young  friend,  with  his  head 
against  her  bosom,  his  bare  legs 
dangling  perpendicularly  from  the 
bend  of  her  arm,  and,  stealing  to  the 
side  of  the  bed,  stood  looking  at  its 
occupant,  while  Kitty,  with  elaborate 
caution,  crept  after.  The  youthful- 
ness  of  Hester's  look,  as  she  lay  with 
her  face  turned  up  till  her  chin  ap- 
proached her  upraised  shoulder,  struck 
Orelia — she  beheld  the  Hester  of  five 
years  before.  She  stood  a  moment 
gazing  at  her,  figuring  to  herself  the 
astonishment  that  would  appear  in 
those  eyes  when  their  lids  were  next 
raised ;  then  she  motioned  to  Fillett, 
who  turned  down  the  bed-clothes  far 
enough  to  admit  Julius,  and  Orelia, 
stooping  silently  down,  deposited  him 
with  his  head  on  the  pillow  near  Lady 
Lee's.  It  seemed  a  matter  of  indif- 
ference to  him  what  they  did  with 
him ;  he  merely  rubbed  his  nose  with 
his  hand,  as  if  something  tickled  it, 
made  a  noise  with  his  lips  as  if  tasting 
something,  and  slept  on.  Lady  Lee, 
too,  slept  quietly;  and  Orelia,  after 
haying  once  or  twice  turned  to  look 
at  them,  withdrew  with  Kitty.  She 
closed  the  door  softly,  then,  listening, 
thought  she  heard  a  noise — re-opened 
it — it  was  only  Lady  Lee  turning  in 
her  sleep ;  she  now  lay  with  her  face 
turned  to  the  boy's,  and  her  arm 
across  his  neck — and  Orelia  retired 
to  her  own  room. 

Fane  found  Langley  waiting  at  the 
hotel  door,  and,  taking  his  arm,  drew 
him  into  a  private  room.  As  he  had 
dined  early,  and  imagined  his  cousin 
had  probably  done  so  too,  he  ordered 
supper  forthwith.  ^^We  should  be 
hungry  enough  before  we  had  half 
done  talking,"  said  Fane.  "  First, 
while  supper  is  getting  ready,  Fll 
have  my  say." 


Accordingly  he  told  his  cousin  how- 
he  had  got  a  due  to  their  relationship 
by  means  of  the  seal  ring  at  the  silver- 
smith's—  of  his  late  visit  to  their 
uncle — of  his  nncle^s  smothered  i^ec- 
tion  for  Lan^ey— of  the  visit  wiUi 
Miss  Betsey  to  his  old  apartments — 
of  his  conversation  with  Mr  Payne ; 
which  last,  however,  he  recapitulated 
only  so  far  as  it  related  to  the  manner 
in  which  Langley  had  first  provoked 
his  uncle,  saying  nothing  at  present 
about  the  forgery,  which  he  wished 
to  hear  Langley's  own  version  o^ 

His  cousin  listened  eagerly — seemed 
surprised  at  the  share  bis  ring  bad 
borne  in  detecting  him — smiled  at 
Fane's  mention  of  Miss  Betsey,  and 
interrupted  him  to  characterise  her 
as  a  *^  jolly  old  woman."  Bat  the 
account  of  the  rooms,  still  preserved 
in  the  state  he  had  left  them  in,  and 
of  his  uncle's  nocturnal  visits  to  them, 
excited  deeper  emotion.  He  rose 
from  his  chair,  walked  about  the 
room,  and,  when  he  resumed  his 
seat,  brushed  off  some  moisture  from 
his  eyelashes. 

^^  I  believe  in  my  soul,"  said  Lang- 
ley, "  that  he  once  loved  me  better 
than  anything  on  earth.  But  bis  last 
letter  to  me  was  so  harsh,  so  severe 
in  tone,  that  I  imagined  I  shoold  not 
have  obtained  forgiveness,  even  had  I 
sought  it.  To  seek  it,  however,  was 
far  from  my  thoughts;  mv  nude's 
condemnation  of  my  conduct  was 
mild  compared  with  my  own,  and  I 
had  resolved,  before  his  letter  came, 
never  to  look  on  his  face  again  till  I 
could  do  so  without  shame." 

^*  You  must  have  played  the  y^ 
deuce,"  observed  Fane,  ^^  to  call  forth 
these  feelings  in  him  and  yourself. 
Twas  play,  I  suppose,  that  did  it." 

^^  Yes,"  said  Langley,  ^Uhatfiiiished 
me ;  but  I  had  no  turn  for  saving, 
and  I  had,  besides,  dropt  a  good  deal 
on  a  favourite  for  the  Leger.  All  my 
uncle's  allowance  went.  I  asked  for 
more — 'twas  sent  with  some  caustic 
remarks  ;  next  time,  the  remarks 
were  angry,  instead  of  caustic — then 
bitter.  At  last,  while  playing  to  win 
back,  I  lost  all  I  had.  I  sola  every- 
thing, and  was  still  a  hundred  pounds 
short.  This  sum  I  wrote  to  my  undo 
for,  assuring  him  'twas  the  last  time 
I  should  ever  trouble  him.  He  evi- 
dently didn't  believe  me,  for,  with  the 
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check  for  a  hundred,  came  the  letter 
I  ah-eady  told  you  of,  the  harshest  he 
had  ever  written." 

"  Well  ?  "  said  Fane  impatiently, 
seeing  him  pause. 

**  I  paid  my  gaming  debts,  in  some 
of  which  I  suspected  foul  play,  though 
it  would  have  been  diflScult  to  prove 
that.  All  paid,  I  found  myself  with 
about  fifteen  shillings,  and  a  suit  of 
clothes,  as  my  sole  possessions,  to 
make  a  fresh  start  in  the  world  with. 
I  left  London,  making  my  way  on 
foot  towards  a  seaport ;  and,  while 
making  a  metd  of  bread  and  cheese, 
to  be  paid  for  with  my  last  remaining 
coin,  a  recruiting  sergeant  spoke  to 
mc,  and  I  enlisted  directly.  Yon 
know  my  career  afterwards,  till  I  left 
the  Heronry  Lodge." 

"  But  the  last  check  from  my  uncle," 
said  Fane,  ^*  I  want  to  hear  about 
that.    To  whom  did  you  pay  it?" 

^^  To  the  man  I  had  lost  most  to, 
and  who  had  the  greatest  share  in  my 
ruin,"  said  Langley.  ^*  Ho  came  to 
my  lodgings  on  the  day  I  received  it. 
I  threw  it  across  the  table  to  him, 
telling  him,  calmly  enough  outwardly, 
that  I  was  done  for,  and  that  he 
would  never  hear  of  me  more,  for 
that  my  intention  was  to  quit  the 
country  that  very  day." 

"  And  you  saw  nothing  more  of 
him  ?  "  said  Fane. 

"Never  till  we  met  on  the  day  of 
the  review  in  the  Heronry  grounds," 
returned  Levitt,  "when  he  seemed 
confused  enough  at  themeeting,  as  well 
he  might,  for,  as  I  say,  Seager  had 
more  to  do  with  my  ruin  than  anybody." 

"  Seager  I "  exclaimed  Fane.  "  I 
always  thought  him  a  horrible  rascal. 
'Twas  to  him,  then,  you  transferred 
your  check?" 

"Yes,"  said  Langley;  "and,  at 
the  same  time,  I  showed  him  the 
letter  that  accompanied  it,  that  he 
might  see  the  kind  of  misery  such 
proceedings  as  his  lead  to.  He  read 
it — threw  it  back  to  me.  'All  up 
there/  said  he  ;  '  the  old  boy's  done 
with  you  —  what  do  you  mean  to 
do?*  I  told  him  I  should  quit  the 
country  that  very  day.  He  approved 
of  this  design,  and  offered  to  pay  my 
passage  to  any  foreign  port  I  chose. 
This  I  declined ;  and,  meeting  the 
recruiting  party,  I  abandoned  my 
first  intention,  and  enlisted." 


Fane  stood  up,  leaning  his  arm 
against  the  chimneypiece,  his  head 
upon  his  hand,  deep  in  thought. 
"  Certamly, "  he  said  to  himself, 
"  Langley  is  innocent  of  the  forgery 
— and  I  think  I  see  who  is  guilty — 
now,  to  prove  it  is  the  point." 

"  Was  there  any  one  present  when 
you  gave  the  check  to  Seager?"  he 
asked. 

Levitt  paused  for  a  minute  to  think. 
"  I'm  not  sure,"  he  replied,  "  'twas 
so  long  ago ;  but  I  rather  think 
Mounteney  was  present." 

"  And  knew  the  amount  of  the 
check  ?  "  asked  Fane. 

"Probably,"  returned  Levitt—"  in- 
deed, I  should  say,  certainly,  if  he 
was  present,  as  I  rather  fancy  he 
was.    But  why  do  you  ask  ?" 

Fane,  however,  waived  this  ques- 
tion ;  it  could  answer  no  purpose,  at 
present,  to  show  Langley  the  suspi- 
cion he  lay  under.  Supper  appear- 
ing at  the  moment  enabled  him  to 
change  the  subject. 

"  Your  health,  Durham,"  said  Lang- 
ley;  "  long  may  you  enjoy  my  uncle's 
favour,  which  you  deserve  better  than 
I  did.  By  Jupiter!"  he  added,  set- 
ting down  his  glass,  "I  had  almost 
forgotten  the  flavour  of  champagne. 
It  is  long  since  I  tasted  it,  and  'twill, 
probably,  be  yet  longer  before  I  taste 
it  agaui." 

"  You  have  told  me  nothing  of  your 
plans  for  the  future,"  said  Durham. 

"  They  are  hardly  definite  enough 
to  talk  about;  but  I'm  not  used  to 
despond.  My  one  clear  purpose  is  to 
leave  England.  Since  I  left  the  ser- 
vice, I  have  found  how  difficult  it  is  to 
make,  unassisted,  the  first  step  in  the 
ascent  of  life.  Now,  I  consider  my- 
self rather  a  sharp  fellow,  Durham,  as 
fellows  go.  I  am  willing  to  turn  my 
hand  to  any  earthly  thing  it  is  cap- 
able of,  in  an  honest  way ;  and  a  man 
who,  though  naturally  impatient,  yet 
performs  three  years'  service  in  the 
lower  ranks  of  the  army  with  credit, 
has  some  title  to  trust  his  own  temper 
and  perseverance.  Yet  I've  been  for 
these— let  me  see,  how  many  weeks  is 
it  smce  I  sold  my  last  sketch? — three, 
I  think— hovering  on  the  confines  of 
absolute  penury." 

"  Good  God ! "   exclaimed  Fane. 
"My  dear  fellow  I" 
"  Fact,"  said  Levitt,  with  a  laugh. 
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"So  I  resolved  to  try  what  virtue 
there  was  in  a  stout  arm  and  a  gay 
heart,  iu  a  country  like  Canada  or 
Australia.  But  the  passage-money — 
there  was  the  rub.  IVe  been  tiring 
to  raise  it,  as  I  came  along,  by  selling 
sketches  to  booksellers,  but  that 
hardly  kept  me  in  bread  and  cheese. 
Arriving  here,  however,  I  found  a 
theatrical  company  in  want  of  a 
scene-painter.  I  offered  myself,  was 
approved  of,  and  tolerably  well  paid ; 
and  four  or  five  mornings  ago,  when 
their  walking  gentleman  was  sick,  I 
volunteered  to  supply  his  place.  Old 
Cavendish  the  manager  gave  me  a 
benefit  to-night,  which  has  put  a  few 
pounds  in  my  pocket,  and  the  day 
after  to-morrow  I  start  for  the  New 
World." 

"  There  is  only  one  little  point  left 
unaccounted  for  in  your  narrative," 
said  Fane,  smiling.  **  Freweuham  is 
not  exactly  in  the  road  to  any  point 
of  embarkation  for  Canada,  or  Aus- 
tralia cither;  and  yon  have  not  ex- 
plained what  brought  you  here." 

He  fixed  his  eyes  on  Levitt,  who, 
spite  of  his  efforts  to  look  indifferent, 
coloured  deeply. 

"  I*m  a  confounded  fool,  Durham — 
I  believe  that*s  undeniable,"  he  said. 
"And  yet,  I*m  not  ashamed  to  say 
that  I  came  so  far  out  of  my  way  to 
take  a  last  look  at  a  woman.  Snch  a 
woman,  Durham— ah,  you  most  be, 
as  I've  been,  beneath  the  very  heel  of 
fortune,  and  habituated  to  the  sense 
of  appearing  to  others  in  a  false  light, 
to  know  the  true  value  of  a  charming 


woman^fl  sympathy.  If  I  had  met 
her  anywhere,  or  at  any  period  of  my 
life,  I  should  have  preferred  her  to  ul 
the  world — but  circumstances  have 
made  me  positively  adore  her.  I 
would  not  present  myself  again  beforo 
her  for  the  world — that  ooSd  answer 
no  good  purpose — but  I  ooold  not 
deny  myself  one  last  glimpse  of 
Orelia." 

''  Though  I  smile,"  said  Fane, 
"  don't  think,  my  dear  fellow,  'tis  at 
voor  devotion.  On  the  contrary,  I 
hononr  you  for  it.  I  was  merely  pay- 
ing tribute  to  my  own  penetration 
at  having  guessed  what  broogfat  yon 
here." 

Hereupon  there  ensued  a  conversa- 
tion on  the  subject  of  love,  its  exact- 
ing and  engrossing  nature,  its  dreams, 
its  power  to  excite,  its  anxieties,  and 
the  astonishing  absorditics  which  even 
sensible  people  commit,  without  any 
shame  or  componctioOf  under  its  in- 
fluence. And  as  this  was  a  subject 
more  interestins  to  the  two  interlocu- 
tors than  to  wh(He-hearted,  devil-may- 
care  people  like  you  and  me,  reader, 
who  are  not  yet,  heaven  be  praised, 
utterly  hoodwinked,  and  have  no  oc- 
casion to  pluck  cherry  lips  and  neatly- 
turned  ankles  out  of  our  eyes  in  order 
to  see  clearly — and  as,  moreover,  it 
has  been  touched  upon  by  one  or  two 
previous  writers,  we  will  merely  men- 
tion in  this  place  that  the  two  cousins 
seemed  wonderfully  unanimoos  hi  their 
opinions  and  feelings,  and  separated 
for  the  night  with  a  very  strong  regard 
for  each  other. 


CHAPTBB  L. 


Next  morning  Fane  wrote  a  note 
to  Orelia,  to  say  that  he  wished  to 
hear  from  her  now  Lady  Lee  had 
borne  the  restoration  of  Julius  to  her 
amis— for  that  he  would  not  commit 
the  sacrilege  of  intruding  upon  her  on 
a  day  that  ought  to  be  sacred  to  other 
feelings  than  those  his  presence  could 
inspire. 

'*  I  slept  so  little,  and  so  lightly, 
last  night"  (wrote  Orelia,  in  reply, 
after  describing  how  she  had  deposited 
Julius,  undiscovered,  by  his  mother's 
bide).  *'  that  I  was  easily  roused  by 
what  I  thought  was  a  cry  from  Hester. 


I  sat  up  in  bed  and  listened  in  silence 
— then  I  stole  to  her  door,  and  heard 
snch  a  kind  of  murmuring  within  as 
a  dove  might  make  over  its  young. 
I  entered.  Hester  was  hanging  over 
Julius,  apparently  not  quite  certain 
whether  she  waked  or  slept — indeed, 
she  seemed  to  think  it  a  vivid  dream, 
for  she  stared  at  me  as  I  entered,  and 
passed  her  hand  confusedly  across  her 
eyes.  I  sat  down  on  the  bed,  and 
whispered  to  her  that  *twas  all  real, 
and  if  she  would  lie  quite  still  and 
composed,  I  would  tell  her  the  whole 
of  the  storv  as  far  as  I  knew  it. 
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"  You  did  right  not  to  come  to-day. 
She  is  still  a  little  bewildered — and 
was  quite  so  till  she  had  a  good  cry. 
For  some  little  time  she  did  what  Vm 
sure  you  never  heard  her  do — she 
talked  nonsense.  As  for  the  cause  of 
all  these  tears,  he  seems  tolerably 
nnconcerned.  He  submitted  to  onr 
embraces  this  morning  as  coolly  as  if 
he  had  only  been  away  a  week,  and 
is  now  busy,  dressed  in  his  Highland 
costume  (for  there  are  no  clothes  of 
his  here),  in  making  acquaintance 
with  Moloch.  This  helps  to  compose 
Hester,  and  she  is  now  able  to  com- 
prehend her  happiness — to-morrow 
she  will  be  radiant. 

"  Come  to-morrow  as  early  as  yon 
like." 

This  note  was  brought  by  Mr 
Payne ;  and  Fane,  after  he  had  read 
it,  told  that  gentleman  he  had  seen 
Langley,  and  was  persuaded  of  his 
innocence  in  the  matter  of  the  forgery. 
He  mentioned  Seager  as  the  person 
who  had  received  the  check,  and  Mr 
Payne  at  once  remembered  that  to  be 
the  name  of  the  person  who  had  pre- 
sented it,  and  who  had  excited  no 
suspicion  of  anything  irregular,  as 
this  was  not  the  first  that  had  been 
paid  to  him.  Fane  also  told  what  he 
had  leanit  from  Lady  Lee  of  the  charge 
of  swindling  now  pending  against 
Seager,  and  of  the  additional  proba- 
bility thus  afforded  that  he  was  the 
delinquent.  Mr  Payne  promptly 
adopted  this  view  of  the  case,  and 
proposed  that  he  should  go  instantly 
to  town  to  consult  a  legal  adviser  on 
the  matter,  and,  if  necessary,  have  an 
interview  with  Seager  himself.  "  You 
see,"  he  said,  *^  that  what  we  want, 
in  this  instance,  is,  not  to  prosecute 
or  recover,  but  simply  to  establish 
Langley's  innocence  ;  and  if,  by  con- 
fessing, he  can  avoid  a  prosecution, 
perhaps  we  may,  without  difficulty, 
get  Seager  to  admit  his  guilt." 

After  Mr  Payne  had  departed,  Fane 
spent  the  rest  of  the  day  in  investi- 
gating Mr  Holmes's  account  of  the 
abduction  of  Julius.  It  really  appeared 
that  Bagot  was  the  instigator  of  it — 
and,  moreover,  that  the  Colonel  had 
intended  to  restore  Julius  so  soon  as 
the  conclusion  of  the  trial  should  have 
removed  the  original  inducement  for 
concealing  him,  which  was  to  obtain 
funds  wherewith  to  meet  the  trial. 

VOL.  LXXIV. — NO.  CCCCLVI. 


Lady  Lee  was,  as  Orelia  bad  pro- 
phesied, all  radiant  when  Fane  next 
saw  her^  and  looked  altogether  so 
cheerful  and  charming  that  he  ex- 
perienced a  sudden  impulse  to  embrace 
her;  and,  not  seeing  any  just  cause  or 
impediment,  had  already,  with  that 
view,  put  his  arm  round  her  waist, 
when  she  stooped,  and,  snatching 
Julias  from  the  gronnd,  held  him 
before  her  as  a  shield.  Julias,  be- 
ing fond  of  Fane,  immediately  clang 
roand  his  neck,  and  thus  covered 
any  little  discomfiture  he  might  natu- 
rally have  felt  at  having  his  intention 
defeated. 

This  placing  of  Julius  between  the 
lovers  involved  a  kind  of  metaphor ; 
for  Lady  Lee  reminded  Fane  that, 
though  they  might  have  dispensed 
with  Bagot*s  consent  on  mere  pecu* 
niary  grounds,  yet  now,  when  Julius's 
interests  were  again  at  stake,  it  was 
imperative  to  obtain  it. 

Fane,  who  had  in  fact  come  rushing 
into  Lady  Lee's  presence  with  the  full 
intention  of  pressing  for  immediate 
union,  now  that  her  mourning  was 
thus  happily  at  an  end,  was  faurly 
staggered  by  this  consideration,  which 
he  had  in  his  eagerness  quite  over- 
looked. But  though  he  could  have 
found  resolution  to  submit  to  what 
was  inevitable,  it  was  not  in  his  nature 
to  be  patient  while!^a()^  alternative 
remained.  First,  hi  %ould  go  in- 
stantly, seek  out  Bagot,  and  demand 
the  consent — would  go  down  on  his 
knees  for  it,  if  necessary,  professing 
himself  ready  for  any  amount  of  base- 
ness and  sycophancy  to  propitiate  the 
potent  Colonel.  But  Lady  Lee,  feel- 
ing that  Bagot  might  possibly  vent 
the  anger  she  knew  him  to  entertain 
against  Fane  in  some  coarse  insult, 
told  the  latter  her  reasons  for  think- 
ing the  Colonel  was  not  to  be  propi- 
tiated. Then  he  urged  that  if  Bagot 
could  not  be  cajoled,  he  might  be 
threatened  or  bought— that  a  hint  of 
exposure  in  the  business  of  the  abduc- 
tion might  bring  him  to  terms. 

This  certainly  seemed  feasible ;  but 
this  hope  was  put  to  flight  by  a  letter 
from  Mr  Payne,  announcing  that,  ar- 
riving in  town  on  the  last  day  of  the 
trial,  with  the  intention  of  seeing 
Seager,  he  found  both  him  and  Bagot 
fled,  and  the  latter  had  been  traced  to 
France.    This  was  a  terrible  stroke, 
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affectmg  so  powerfully  as  it  did  the  Mr  Seager's  flight  from  town,  we  will 
interests  both  of  Fane  and  Langley.  now  follow  that  gentleman  in  hi» 
And  as  this  brings  ns  to  the  point  of    career. 


CHAPTER  LI. 


Seager,  fancying  himself  dogged  at 
the  raSway  terminns  on  the  day  of  his 
flight  from  London,  took  his  ticket  for 
the  station  beyond  that  where  he  in- 
tended to  alight,  to  avoid  detection. 
At  lYewenham  be  left  the  train  and 
repaired  to  an  inn,  a  second-rate  one, 
which  he  had  selected  as  a  less  dan- 
gerous abode  than  the  principal  hotel. 

Keeping  up  his  disgaise,  he  spent 
two  whole  days  (precious  days  to 
him)  in  walking  about  Larches  for 
an  opportunity  of  spewing  to  Lady 
Lee.  Fane,  or  Mr  Payne,  or  Fillett, 
were  for  ever  there,  one  or  other  of 
them,  and  it  might  be  fatal  to  his 

glans  for  any  of  them  to  discover 
im.  He  read  in  the  papers,  with  a 
good  deal  of  amusement,  the  account 
of  the  late  trial,  and  was  particularly 
diverted  with  the  paragraph  at  the 
dose  which  announced  Uiat  the  pri- 
soners bad  forfeited  their  bail,  and 
were  supposed  to  be  at  large  on  the 
Continent.  On  the  third  day,  how- 
ever, he  saw  the  coast  clear,  and  tak- 
ing off  his  wig  and  false  mustache 
behind  a  hedge,  he  buttoned  his  great- 
coat across  the  splendour  beneath  it, 
and,  looking  like  himself,  walked 
boldly  up  to  the  cottage  and  rang 
the  beU. 

*^  Give  that  to  Lady  Lee,"  he  said 
to  the  servant  who  opened  the  door, 
^^  and  say  I  wait  for  an  answer." 

When  Lady  Lee  opened  the  note, 
she  read  a  request  from  Mr  Seager 
**  to  grant  him  a  short  interview,  on 
a  subject  of  the  last  importances''^ 
(these  words  being  underlined.) 

^^  Something  about  the  affairs  of 
the  wretched  Colonel,  I  suppose,"  she 
said  to  herself;  ^*  shall  I  admit  him? 
Surely  Bagot  has  forfeited  all  right  to 
my  assistance."  Her  eye  fell  on  Ju- 
lius, and  her  heart  softened.  After 
aU,  Bagot  had  done  her  no  irreparable 
injury.  "  Take  the  child  away,"  she 
said,  *^and  then  admit  the  person 
who  waits." 

Mr  Seager,  in  full  possession  of  all 
his  brazen  assurance,  was  ushered  in. 
Ladv  Lee*s  look  was  quite  composed, 


and  there  was  nothing  like  grief  in 
her  aspect.  *^  She^s  got  over  the  boy's 
loss  pretty  quickly,"  thought  Seager. 

"  Time  is  precious,  my  lady,"  he 
said,  when  he  had  seated  himself; 
**  youUl  excuse  me  if  I  come  at  onoe 
to  the  point,  and  cut  the  matter 
short." 

^^  As  short  as  you  please,  sir,"  said 
Lady  Lee. 

This  rather  put  him  out,  but  he  re- 
covered himself  as  he  went  on. 

"  Perhaps,  when  you  know  what  I 
came  about,  I  shall  be  more  welcome. 
What  if  I  know  of  something  which 
nearly  concerns  you,  and  which  joa 
would  give  much  to  hear?" 

Lady  Lee  sat  upright  on  the  sofa, 
and  her  face  assumed  a  look  of 
anxiety.  ^^  What  can  it  be?"  she 
said  to  herself;  and  then  aloud,  "  Gro 
on,  sir." 

^*  I  must  explaui  that  I  am  pecu- 
liarly situated  just  now,  my  lady — 
very  peculiarly  indeed.  I*m  leaving 
the  country,  and  my  resources  are 
running  very  low.  This  must  be  my 
excuse  for  attaching  a  condition  to 
the  revealing  of  this  secret ; — ^in  fact, 
I  am  compelled  to  make  a  matter  of 
business  of  it.  You  can  command  a 
good  sum,  1 .4are  say,  such  as  would 
be  a  vast  thing  to  me,  without  any 
inconvenience  to  yourself." 

*^  But  the  nature  of  your  informa- 
tion, sir? — the  nature  of  it?"  said 
Lady  Lee,  her  curiosity  excited  to  an 
extreme  degree. 

"  You  see,"  said  Seager,  "  you  may 
not  have  the  sum  I  should  require  in 
the  house ;  but  I'll  take  your  note  of 
hand,  or  I.O.U.  I  know  you'd  be 
honourable,  my  lady." 

"  The  nature  of  it  ?  "  repeated  Lady 
Lee,  anxiously. 

^*  Hem,"  said  Mr  Seager,  clearing 
his  throat,  and  muttering  to  himself. 
^^  It  does  look  rather  heartless,  but  it 
can't  be  helped.  In  a  word,  you  had 
a  son  who  passes  for  dead — what  if  I 
could  give  tidings  of  him?" 

Lady  Lee  gave  a  sigh  of  relief,  and 
fell  back  on  the  sofa.    She  saw  his 
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error.  Mr  Seager  took  it  for  a  sign 
of  agitation,  and  went  on. 

"  You'll  say,  of  coarse,  Prove  yojar 
words?  Very  well;  do  you  know 
this  handwriting?*'  He  rose,  and 
held  a  letter  before  her  eves. 

"  Perfectly,"  said  Lady  Lee ;  "  it 
is  Colonel  Lee's." 

"  Well,  read  a  line  or  two  of  it," 
said  Seager,  opening  it  so  that  one 
paragraph  was  visible. 

She  read — **  Hester,  we  shall  never 
meet  again,  and  I  will  repair  an  injory 
I  have  done  yon.  Your  boy  is  not 
dead,  he " 

*^  There,"  said  Mr  Seager,  refolding 
the  letter,  *^  that  will  satisfy  yon  of 
my  good  faith.  Now,  if  I  give  this, 
containing  full  information  of  yonr 
son's  whereabouts,  what  idll  yon 
give?" 

*^  Bat,"  said  Lady  Lee,  *^  have  yon 
any  right  to  withhold  such  infbmui- 
tion?" 

'*  That's  not  the  qneation,"  sud 
Seager ;  '^  we  won't  talk  about  rights. 
I've  no  time  for  humbug.  In  a  word, 
name  your  figure,  or  else  I  put  the 
letter  in  my  pocket,  and  in  six  honm 
I  shall  be  in  France.  Speak  ont,  and 
be  liberal  1 " 

At  this  moment  there  was  a  Aun- 
bling  at  the  handle  of  the  door. 

^^  Send  'em  away,"  said  Mr  Seager; 
^^  this  matter  must  be  between  you 
and  me." 

Lady  Lee  knew  who  the  intmder 
was,  and  going  to  the  door  opened  it, 
and  admitted  Julias. 

Mr  Seager  fell  a  pace  back,  crying 
out,  **My  God!  youVe  found  him, 
then." 

Lady  Lee  led  Julius  to  the  solk 
witli  something  of  a  smile  on  her  face, 
and  seated  him  on  her  lap. 

''  Well,  sir,"  she  said  to  Seager, 
^*  yoa  forgot  to  mention  the  price  yon 
set  upon  a  mother's  feelings." 

"'  Damnation ! "  muttered  Seager ; 
''  it's  no  go.  I'll  be  off.  Shall  I  try 
to  get  some  money  out  of  her  for  Lee  ? 
No,  she  woaldu't  trust  me  with  it 
now,  and  time's  precious.  My  secret 
U  forestalled,"  ho  said  aloud,  with  a 
bra/en  grin.  ^^  I'm  sorry  we  couldn't 
liavo  made  a  bargain  for  it.  But  you 
needn't  say  yoa  have  seen  me,  mv 
lidy— promise  you  won't,"  he  added. 

rii«'n:'s  been  no  harm  done,  yoa 

.MOW." 


Lady  Lee  rose  and  rang  the  bell. 
Seager  made  off  towards  the  door, 
opened  it,  and  turned  round.  **Dont 
mention  you  saw  me,'*  he  repeated ; 
^^  'twill  do  no  good." 

ite  was  hurling  off,  cursing  his  ill 
lock,  and  resolving  to  continue  liis 
flight  instantly,  when  he  ran  full  tilt, 
in  the  passage,  against  the  poUco 
officer  whom  he  had  evaded  at  tiie 
London  station.  His  delay  in  the 
attempt  to  extort  money  from  Lady 
Lee  had  been  fatal  to  his  plan  of 
escape.  The  policeman  addressed  him 
by  name,  and  told  him  he  was  his 
prisoner.  Seager  started  back,  with 
an  exclamation,  followed  by  a  mat- 
tered corse. 

«'Hashl"  he  said,  '' don't  speak 
load.    How  did  yoa  find  me?" 

*^  Got  on  yoor  scent  last  night,  shr," 
said  the  policeman,  *^  and  have  been 
dodginff  you  all  the  morning.  I  saw 
you  tue  off  your  wig  behind  the 
hedge,  and  knew  you  in  a  minute." 

i^pain  Seager  began  a  string  of 
curses  in  a  low  tone.  Presently  he 
drew  forth  a  pocket-book.  *^  Gome," 
he  said,  ^^  yonll  get  nothing  by  my 
capture — ^what  shidl  we  say,  now,  for 
letting  me  slip?  Nobody  need  ever 
know  yoa  foand  me." 

The  policeman  smiled  as  he  pat  the 
offsred  notes  aside. 

'' Stuff  1"  said  Seam.  ''Everr 
man  has  his  price.  Why  shouldn't 
you  tarn  a  penny  when  you  can?" 

He  was  still  pressing  his  point,  and 
the  officer  was  getting  impatient, 
when  the  front  door  near  which  th^ 
stood  opened,  and  Fane  entered  from 
the  garden. 

^^  What  I  Seafferl"  he  cried,  on 
seefaiff  that  gentleman — *Uhe  very 
man  I  want  above  all  others.  What 
brought  yoa  here!  and  who  is  this?" 
he  asked,  looking  at  the  poUeemaa. 

A  short  explanation  from  tiie  latter 
put  Fane  in  possession  of  the  foots. 

*^  Be  so  good  as  to  bring  your  pri- 
soner in  here,"  said  Fane,  opening 
the  do<Mr  of  a  small  room.  *^  I  won't 
detain  you  long,  and  you  cannot  ob- 
ject to  the  delay,  as  it  may  result  in 
a  fresh  charge  against  Mr  Seager." 

Seager  affects  to  laugh  at  this, 
bat  felt  rather  alarmed,  nevertheless. 
His  capture  had  upset  all  his  calcula- 
tions, and  momentarily  shaken  his 
habitual  confidence  In  himself. 
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"  Please  to  attend  to  this  conver- 
sation," Fane  said  to  the  police  officer. 
^^  In  the  first  place,  I  must  tell  yon, 
Mr  Seager,  that  your  former  victim, 
my  cousin  Langley  Levitt,  is  now  in 
Frewcnham,  and  that  Mr  Payne  is 
now  in  London,  investigating  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  forgery  of  a  certain 
check  on  his  bank.*' 

Seager  turned  pale.  "  Well,"  he 
said,  "what  then?" 

**  That  check  you  presented  for  pay- 
ment," said  Fane. 

"  Ay,"  said  Seager ;  "  but  that 
doesn't  prove  I  forged  it,  or  knew  it 
was  forged.    Can  you  prove  that  ?  " 

**  I  think  we  can.  A  pei*son  was 
present  when  Langley  gave  it  you, 
And  the  amount  of  it  was  then  known. 
I  give  you  credit  for  cleverness  in 
your  calculations.  You  knew  Lang- 
ley was  resolved  to  disappear  from 
his  family  and  the  world.— you  calcu- 
lated that  when  the  forgery  should  be 
discovered  the  matter  would  be  hushed 
np — and  that,  while  Langley  passed 
as  the  forger,  the  fraud  would  never 
bo  known.  But  now  that  he  has  re- 
appeared, and  is  in  communication 
with  his  friends,  the  matter  must 
come  to  light." 

Mr  Seager  sullenly  shrugged  his 
shoulders.  "WeU,"  said  he,  "Pm 
in  a  hole,  and  no  mistake.  I  can't 
show  play  for  it,  since  this  gentleman 
has  bagged  me"  (looking  at  the  po- 
liceman). "  You  must  take  your  own 
course.  But,"  he  added  in  a  low 
tone,  intended  exclusively  for  Fane's 
car,  "  I  can't  understand  your  interest 
in  detectlug  me.  Haven't  yon  taken 
Levitt's  place  with  your  uncle?" 

Fane  nodded. 

"And  if  Levitt  is  restored  to  favour, 
you  will  lose  by  it  ?  " 

"  In  a  worldly  point  of  view,  yes," 
returned  Fane. 

"Well,  then,"  said  Mi-  Seager, 
**  your  line  is  plain  enough.  You  can 
say  you  believe  (of  course,  with  gi-eat 
regret),  but  stUl,  you're  compelled 
to  believe,  that  your  cousin  was  the 
forger.  Your  uncle  takes  your  word 
for  it,  and  drops  the  matter — Langley 
goes  to  the  devil — and  you  remain 
sole  favourite  and  heir,  don*t  you  see  ? 
So  much  for  that,"  whispered  Mr 
Seager,  with  the  air  of  a  man  who 
has  put  his  case  incontrovertibly. 


Fane  smiled  as  he  looked  steadily 
at  Seager.  *'  You  are  a  clever  ras- 
cal, certainly,"  he  said,  "  in  a  small 
way.  You  are  well  acquainted  with 
your  own  side  of  human  nature,  but 
beyond  that  you're  In  the  dark. 
Dismissing,  then,  this  new  and  prac- 
tical view  of  the  case,  allow  me  to 
offer  a  suggestion.  Our  principal 
object,  of  course,  is  justice  to  Lang- 
ley rather  than  revenge  on  yon. 
A  prosecution,  though  it  would  pro- 
bably lead  to  your  conviction,  espe- 
cially now  that  your  character  is 
blasted,  would  require  time,  while 
your  confession  would  at  once  answer 
the  purpose." 

**  But  what  should  I  get  by  confess- 
ing ?  "  asked  Seager. 

"  Nothing,"  said  Fane.  "  A  bribe 
would  impair  the  value  of  your  ad- 
missions. But  I  promise  you  this, 
that  if  you  confess,  I  will  use  what 
interest  I  possess  to  stop  all  proceed- 
ings against  you  on  account  of  the 
forgery.  Now,"  said  he,  setting 
writing  materials  before  him,  "take 
your  choice.  Silence  and  prosecution, 
or  confession  and  impunity." 

Mr  Seager  pondered  for  a  minute ; 
but  he  was  too  shrewd  not  to  see 
where  his  advantage  lay.  He  had 
nothing  to  lose  by  confessing  —  his 
character  was  already  gone,  and  could 
scarcely  suffer  farther,  while  a  con- 
viction for  the  forgery  might  entail 
transportation.  After  a  very  short 
interval  of  consideration,  he  took  np 
a  pen.  "  I'm  ready,"  he  said ; 
"  I'll  do  it  in  the  penitent  style  if 
you  like.  Prickings  of  conscience, 
desire  to  render  tardy  reparation,  and 
all  that." 

"No,"  said  Fane,  "it  shaU  be 
simple  and  genuine ;  allow  me  to  dic- 
tate it." 

This  he  accordingly  did,  setting 
forth — fii*st,  that  the  confession  was 
quite  voluntary,  and,  secondly,  ad- 
mitting the  forgery  and  the  circum- 
stances that  led  to  its  commission. 
Seager  signed  this,  and  the  sergeant 
and  Fane  witnessed  it,  and  the  latter 
now  desired  the  officer  to  remove  his 
prisoner.  Mr  Seager  nodded  to  Fane, 
and  winked  facetiously  as  he  left  the 
room,  made  a  face  at  the  policeman, 
who  preceded  him  out,  and  then  de- 
parted to  undergo  his  sentence. 
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Fane  had  already  confided  Lang- 
ley's  history  to  Lady  Lee,  and  he  now 
showed  her  the  testimony  of  his  inno- 
cence, and  consulted  her  as  to  the  best 
coarse  to  be  pursued. 

They  agreed  it  would  be  best  to  say 
nothing,  either  to  Langley  or  Orelia, 
of  the  matter,  until  Mr  Payne  should 
have  apprised  Mr  Levitt  of  his  ne- 
phew's innocence,  and  elTected  a  re- 
conciliation. Fane  did  not  in  the 
least  doubt  that  his  uncle  would  be 
eager  to  extend  forgiveness;  but  a 
delay  of  a  day  or  two  would  be  trifling, 
and  the  pleasure  of  a  first  meeting  be- 
tween the  lovers  would  be  greatly 
enhanced  by  the  removal,  beforehand, 
of  every  obstacle  to  their  happiness. 

Ml*  Payne,  coming  down  from  town 
to  report  his  ill  success  in  the  attempt 
to  discover  Seagcr,  was  agreeably  sur- 
prised by  Fane's  news.  He  posted 
off  without  delay  to  show  the  docu- 
ment to  his  friend  Mr  Levitt,  and,  a 
couple  of  days  afterwards,  wrote  to 
tell  Fane  that  the  news  had  produced 
the  best  effect  on  his  uncle's  health, 
that  he  was  eager  to  embrace  Langley, 
and  that  they  would  be  down  together 
in  person  on  the  following  day. 

Fane  was  seated  on  a  sofa  near  the 
fire  (it  was  a  cold  morning)  whisper- 
ing into  Lady  Lee's  willing  yet  averted 
ear,  numerous  reckless  and  persuasive 
arguments  for  an  immediate  union. 
What  were  riches  to  them  while  they 
were  thus  kept  apart?  He,  for  his 
part,  would,  he  said,  dig  cheerfblly 
all  day,  could  he  be  sure  of  finding 
her  ready  to  give  zest  to  his  pottage, 
cheerfulness  to  his  fireside,  when  he 
came  home.  Let  Bagot  take  her  in- 
come ;  and  as  for  Julius,  they  would 
take  him  and  flee  to  some  remote 
corner  of  Europe,  there  to  abide  till 
the  Colonel  relented,  or  had  drunk 
himself  to  death.  Lady  Lee  smiled 
at  all  this  display  of  love,  but  shook 
her  head.  He,  Durham,  must  be 
patient,  she  said. 

''  Miss  Payne,"  called  out  Fane  to 
Orelia,  '*  be  on  my  side."  Orelia  waa 
sitting  in  a  bay  window  designing  a 
picture.  She  seldom  came  near  the 
fire,  and  never  felt  cold.  **  I  am  tell- 
ing Hester  that  we  ought  to  break 


through  the  cobwebs  that  sunder  us — 
scatter  the  filthy  lucre  to  the  winds — 
snatch  up  Julius  out  of  reach  of  the 
ogre  Bagot,  and  try  if  the  wings  of 
Eros  cannot  shield  us  against  the 
hardest  fate." 

*^  Hester  has  given  up  much  for 
you  already.  Captain  Fane,"  said  the 
austere  Orelia.  *^Tour  coming  has 
upset  the  rarest  plan ;  and  now  I  am 
l^  to  walk  the  path  alone." 

''  What  was  the  plan  ?  "  inquired 
Fane. 

"  We  were  going,  Orelia  and  I," 
said  Lady  Lee,  with  an  irreverent 
smile,  "  to  dafiT  the  world  aside— to 
devote  ourselves  to  good  works— and 
we  actually  set  out  on  our  thorny 
path ;  but  I  see  now,  that  if  we  had 
continued  as  we  begun,  casting  as  we 
did  so  many  glances  backward  on  the 
vanities  of  the  past,  we  should,  if 
Justice  had  been  administered  now  as 
in  the  days  of  the  patriarchs,  have 
both  been  made  pillars  of  salt.". 

"  Speak  for  yourself,  my  dear,"  re- 
turned Orelia,  sharpening  her  pencil 
and  her  tone.  **I,  at  least,  was  qnite 
resolute  to  persevere,  and  am  so  stUL" 

*^  Perhaps  an  equallv  unworthy  ex- 
cuse, as  that  which  Hester  pleads  for 
changing  her  mind,  may  yet  avail 
you,"  suggested  Fane. 

(« Never,"  returned  Orelia,  with  the 
greatest  firmness. 

**  Do  yon  think  she  really  doesn^t 
care  for  Langley  ?  "  whispered  Fane 
to  Lady  Lee. 

Lady  Lee  looked  towards  her  friend 
with  an  affectionate  smile.  **  She's 
an  odd  girl,"  she  said,  ''  and  'tisn't 
easy  to  ascertain  her  feelings  till  they 
are  strongly  excited." 

^^  ril  prove  them,  now,"  said  Fane, 
rising,  and  going  to  a  portfolio  in  the 
room,  and  taking  thence  a  drawins. 
''  Miss  Payne,"  he  said,  "  yon  are  al- 
ways ready  to  recognise  skill  in  art. 
See,  here  is  a  sketch  I  lately  rescued 
from  the  oblivion  of  a  bookseller's 
shop ;  what  do  yon  think  of  it  ?  " 

Orelia  took  it.  No  one  knew  better 
than  she  the  pecoliar  tonch  and  bdd 
ontline.  She  gased  at  it  earnestly 
for  a  minute— looked  np  wonderingljr 
and  inqoiringly  at  Fane ;  bnt,  meet- 
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ing  a  peculiar  searching  glance,  she 
lowered  her  eyes,  and  coloured  vio- 
lently. 

"If  you  like  it,  and  would  wish 
others  of  the  same  sort,  I  think  I 
could  procure  you  some,"  he  said. 

Orelia  laid  down  the  drawing — 
glanced  aside — again  looked  at  it — 
then  turned  her  eye  uneasily  to  Lady 
Lee,  who  was  smilingly  watching  her. 
*'  How  very  heartless  to  trifle  with  me 
so,"  thought  Orelia,  "  particularly  of 
Hester;  but  I'll  show  them  they  can't 
move  me.    I  won't  be  their  sport." 

So  she  stoically  resumed  her  em- 
ployment, feeling  very  fidgety  never- 
theless. In  her  agitation,  she  shaded 
a  cloud  in  her  sky  with  sepia  instead 
of  the  proper  grey  tint — dashed  a 
brushful  of  water  at  it — smudged  her 
whole  sky  irretrievably,  as  if  an 
eccentric- looking  thunderstorm  were 
brewing — rubbed  a  hole  in  the  paper 
in  getting  it  out,  and  threw  down  her 
brush  with  an  expression  of  impa- 
tience. 

"  He's  a  very  promising  artist  the 
person  who  did  this  sketch,"  said  the 
unfeeling  Fane  to  Lady  Lee.  "  I  feel 
quite  interested  in  him."  Lady  Lee 
shook  her  head  while  she  smiled  at 
him.  She  saw  her  impetuous  friend 
was  getting  quite  excited.  "Serve 
her  right  for  her  Jiypocrisy,"  whis- 
pered Fane.  "  I  don't  pity  her  in  the 
least.  They  must  be  in  Frewenham 
by  this  time,"  he  added,  looking  at  his 
watch ;  "  and,  allowing  an  hour  for 
the  interview  between  them  and  Lang- 
ley,  they  will  be  here  to  lunch." 

Orelia's  ears  were  on  the  stretch  to 
catch  any  further  information,  which, 
however,  she  would  have  died  rather 
than  ask  for. 

But  the  only  further  talk  on  the 
subject  was  when  Fane  asked  Lady 
Lee  "  if  she  didn't  think  it  would  be 
a  kind  act  to  take  this  poor  artist  by 
the  hand,  and  give  him  an  opening 
to  make  his  way?  " 

"Poor  artist!  Take  him  by  the 
hand,  indeed !  '*  thought  Orelia,  with 
a  glance  of  great  scorn ;  and  indeed 
she  would  hardly  have  been  content 
to  vent  her  indignation  in  glances, 
had  not  Miss  Fillett  just  then  entered, 
and  changed  the  current  of  their  dis- 
course. Kitty's  manner  was  excited, 
and  her  eyes  were  red. 

"  Ho,  my  lady,"  cried  she,  "  here's 


Noble  have  come,  and  he  wish  to  see 
your  ladyship." 

"  Noble ! "  cried  her  ladyship ;  "  did 
they  not  say  he  was  with  Colonel 
Lee?" 

"He  was,  my  lady;  but,  hoi 
Colonel  Lee" — here  Fillett  choked. 
"  Harry '11  tell  you  himself:  come  in, 
Noble,  and  speak  to  my  lady." 

Noble,  who  was  waiting  at  the 
door,  entered,  and  made  his  bow. 

"You  come  from  the  Colonel — 
you  have  a  letter  for  me,"  said  Lady 
Lee,  holding  out  her  band  for  the 
expected  missive. 

"  No,  my  lady,"  said  Noble. 

"Speak  up,  Harry,"  said  Miss 
Fillett,  with  a  sob. 

"  We  started  for  France,  me  and 
the  Colonel,"  said  Noble,  clearing  his 
throat ;  "  and  as  soon  as  ever  he  got 
ashore,  he  was  took  ill  in  the  same 
way  as  he  was  in  London.  The  doc- 
tors said  'twas  owing  to  his  not  being 
able  to  keep  nothing  on  his  stomach 
on  the  passage  across — brandy  nor 
nothing — for  the  water  was  very 
rough." 

"  He  is  ill,  then,"  said  Lady  Lee ; 
"  not  seriously,  I  trust." 

"  My  lady,  he's  gone,"  cried  Fillett. 

"  Dead  ?  "  said  Lady  Lee. 

"Dead,"  said  Noble.  "He  got 
quite  wild  when  he  was  took  to  the 
hotel ;  and  after  we  got  him  to  bed, 
he  did  himself  a  mischief,  by  jumping 
out  of  window  while  he  was  out  of 
his  mind.  When  we  picked  him  up 
he  couldn't  speak. '^ 

"And  he  died  so?"  cried  Lady 
Lee. 

"Not  immediate,"  said  Noble, 
speaking  in  a  deep  low  voice,  and 
keeping  his  eyes  fixed  firmly  on  Lady 
Lee;  "  he  got  his  speech  again  for  a 
little,  and  knowed  me.  ^  This  is  the 
finish.  Noble,'  says  he,  *  and  I'm  glad 
of  it ;  I  wouldn't  have  consented  to 
live.'  Them  was  his  last  sensible 
words.  He  talked  afterwards,  to  be 
sure,  but  not  to  know  what  he  was 
saying.  He  appeared'  to  be  in  the 
belief  that  he  was  back  at  the  Heronry. 
He  talked  of  the  horses  there,  in  par- 
ticular of  old  Coverly,  who  died  of 
gripes  better  than  six  years  ago." 

Lady  Lee  put  her  handkerchief  to 
her  eyes.  She  had  a  tear  for  poor 
Bagot.  Death  sponged  away  the 
recollection  of  his  animosity  towards 
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her,  and  she  remembered  only  the 
old  familiar  face  and  rough  good- 
nature. "The  poor  Colonel,"  she 
said ;  *^  the  poor,  poor  Colonel  I  And 
his  remains,  Noble?" 

*'  There  was  two  gentlemen  as  was 
friends  of  bis  in  the  town;  Sir  John 
Barrett  was  one  of  *em.  They  was 
very  sorry ;  they  ordered  everything, 
and  went  to  the  faneral ;  and  though 
it  wam't  altogether  in  the  style  I 
could  wish — no  hearse  nor  mourners 
— yet  it  was  done  respectable." 

Lady  Lee  wept  silently,  and  Fane 
thought  her  tears  became  her.  Both 
of  them  probably  remembered  that 
the  only  obstacle  to  their  union  was 
removed  by  Bagot's  death,  but  the 
taste  of  both  was  too  fine  to  allow 
such  a  thought  to  be  expressed  that 
day  in  any  way.  "  Leave  me  now, 
Noble,"  she  said ;  ^^  I  will  hear  more 
from  you  another  time." 

Kitty — who,  when  Noble  reached 
the  catastrophe,  had  been  seized  with 
an  hysterical  weeping  that  sounded 
like  a  succession  of  small  sneezes — 
opened  the  door  for  him,  and  followed 
him  out.  Noble  walked  down  stairs 
before  her,  not  turning  his  head  nor 
speaking. 

"  Harry,"  said  Kitty,  with  a  sniff, 
when  he  reached  the  hall — "Harry I " 

Noble  turned,  and  surveyed  her 
austerely. 

"  Ho,  Harry,"  said  Kitty, "  haven't 
you  got  a  word  for  a  friend  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Harry,  "  for  a  friend 
Tve  got  more  than  a  word." 

"  I  thought  we  were  ftiends.  Noble," 
said  Miss  Fillett,  taking  up  the  comer 
of  her  apron,  and  examining  it. 

*•"  There's  people  in  the  world  one 
can't  be  friends  with,  however  a  body 
may  wish  it,"  replied  Noble. 

''And  am  I  one  of  that  sort, 
Harry  ?  "  said  Kitty,  with  a  sidelong 
look.     "  Am  I,  Harry  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Harry,  "  yes,  you  be. 
I^ok  here  I  I'd  have  cut  off  my  arm 
to  do  you  any  good"  (striking  it  with 
the  edge  of  his  hand).  *'  Yon  know 
that  very  well,  but  I  can't  stand  your 
ways — no,  I  can't,  and  I  ain't  agoing 
to  any  more." 

''  What  ways  do  yon  mean?  "  said 
Miss  Fillett  innocently;  '^I'm  sony 
my  ways  isn't  pleasant,  Harry." 

"Fleasant!"  said  Harry;  "they 
can  be  pleasant  enough  when  yon 


like;  but  when  yon  drive  a  man 
a'most  crazy,  and  make  him  wish  to 
cut  his  feilow-creeturs'  throats,  and 
his  own  afterwards,  do  yon  think 
that's  pleasant?" 

Kit^  at  this  tossed  np  her  hea/d*, 
and  sniflfed  with  an  injured  air.  '*  H 
I  give  yon  such  thoughts  as  them, 
Mr  Noble,  of  course  *tis  better  to  havn 
nothink  to  say  to  me.  I  wasnt 
aware  my  conversation  made  peofde 
murderers." 

"  Look  here,"  said  Noble;  "I  dont 
say  I  like  yon  the  worse  for  it.  No, 
cuss  it !  I  like  yon  the  better— that's 
the  cussed  part  of  it ;  but  what  I 
mean  is,  that  I  ain't  going  to  be  tor- 
mented and  kept  awdce  at  nights, 
and  to  lose  my  meals  as  wc^  as  my 
sleep,  and  to  go  a-hating  my  ftllow- 
creetnrs,  lust  upon  account  of  yonr 
philanderfngs;  and  the  best  way  Is  not 
to  care  who  yon  philander  with,  and 
to  leave  yon  to  keep  company  witli 
them  as  can  stand  having  the  llib 
worried  out  of  *em  better  than  I  can.* 

"  I'm  gladyonVe  spoke  out,  Noble," 
said  E[ltty,  who  spied  relenthig inhk 
look,  and  who  kept  np  the  injnred 
air.  "I  didn't  know  I  was  aiush  a 
rogue  aQd  a  villain  as  Fm  made  ont 
to  be  by  yon.  If  Fd  wished  to  daj 
or  hang  somebody,  yon  couldn't  ha^a 
spoke  .worse  of  me.** 

"Well,"  said* Noble,  "I  didn't 
mean  to  vex  yon,  tlK»nffh  yonHrB 
vexed  me  many  a  time.  I  was  only 
saying  why  it  was  I  wam*t  going  to 
be  fooled  any  longer.  Come,  Fll 
shake  hands  with  yon." 

"Ho,  wfaati  take  the  hand  of  % 
yonng  person  that  wishes  people  to 
cnt  other  people's  throats  I  I  wonder 
at  yon,"  said  Miss  Fillett,  alkming 
him  to  get  only  the  tip  of  her  little 
finger  into  his  hand. 

"  Gome,"  said  the  nnhappy  Tlotim 
of  female  arts,  "  say  yon  won't  tor* 
ment  me  any  more  with  talUng  and 
smiling  at  fefiowB,  and  Fll  be  as  fbnd 
of  yon  as  ever.  Look  here ;  here'ii 
some  French  gloves  that  I  smuggled 
over,  and  was  going  to  pot  into  yoor 
bandbox  without  yonr  knowing  who 
they'd  come  from.  Let  me  tiy  'em 
on,  Kitty." 

Miss  Fillett  glanced  aside  at  the 
packet  displayed  in  his  hand.  "  What 
lovely  colours !"  thought  Kittv;  "  that 
lilao  u  genteel,  and  so  Is  the  slmw 
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colour.  He  never  could  have  chose 
'em  himself."  But  she  still  feigned 
displeasure,  and  Mr  Noble's  desire 
for  reconciliation  was  becoming  pro< 
portionably  ardent,  when,  the  pair 
were  disturbed  by  a  carriage  driv- 
ing up  to  the  door,  and  made  oif 
to  terminate  the  interview  in  the 
kitchen. 

The  carriage  in  qnestiou  contained 
those  whom  Fane  expected — viz., 
Mr  Payne,  Mr  Levitt,  and  Langley. 
The  latter  helped  out  his  uncle  (who 
appeared  to  be  in  much  better  health) 
with  a  care  and  affection  that  showed 
they  were  entirely  reconciled.  At  the 
first  meeting  Mr  Levitt  had  attempted 
to  maintain  his  cynical  demeanour, 
and  was  highly  disgusted  with  him- 
self, afterwards,  to  remember  how 
signally  he  had  failed.  "  Till  I  wit- 
nessed that  meeting,"  said  Mr  Payne 
afterwards  to  Fane,  ^^  I  had  no  idea 
bow  much  your  uncle  loved  that  boy." 

Fane  was  looking  out  of  the  window, 
and  saw  them  approach.  **  Here  they 
are,"  he  said  — "  your  papa,  Miss 
Payne,  and  my  uncle ;  and  I  see  my 
cousin  Langley  is  with  them.  Have 
you  ever  heard  me  speak  of  him  ?  I 
think  you'll  like  him." 

*'''  Do  you,  indeed  I "  said  Orelia 
stiffly ;  for  she  had  by  no  means  re- 
covered her  temper  since  the  draw- 
ings had  been  produced  by  Fane,  and 
was  not  disposed  to  be  particularly 
amiable  to  her  new  guests. 

Mr  Payne  entered  first  and  kissed 
Orelia. 

^^  I  bring  an  old  and  a  young  friend 
of  mine,  my  dear.  This  is  Mr  Levitt, 
and — Where's  Langley  ?  Come  along, 
Langley." 

Langley  stept  forward  and  took  the 
young  lady's  hand. 

"  Onslow  I "  cried  Orelia. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  ex-dragoon,  in  a 
low  voice,  and  with  his  well-known 
smile,  ^^  Onslow  and  Langley  Levitt." 

**  You  didn't  know,  sir,"  said  Fane 
to  his  uncle,  ^^  of  the  fatted  calf  we 
had  ready  for  your  prodigal  nephew. 
He  and  Orelia  are  old  friends— I  think 
I  may  add,  something  more  than  old 
friends." 

"  You  don't  say  so  I "  said  Mr 
Levitt,  pressing  forward  and  taking 
both  Orelia's  hands  in  his.  ^^My 
dear,"  ho  said,  watching  Langley 's 
and  her  agitation,  ^^  I  believe  you  are 
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going  to  put  the  finishing  stroke  ta 
my  happiness,  and  I  shall  like  you 
better  even  than  I  expected." 

"  Why,  God  bless  me  I "  cried  Mr 
Payne,  "  I  never  heard  a  word  of  this* 
The  monkey  has  been  extremely  sly." 

Orelia,  now  a  little  paler  than  nsnal, 
was  regarding  her  lover  with  steady 
eyes. 

*^I  shall  never  call  yon  anything 
but  Onslow,"  she  said  ;  and  she  kept 
her  word. 

Mr  Levitt  was  in  every  respect  satis- 
fied with  the  choice  of  his  nephews, 
as  indeed  he  had  good  reason  to  be* 
What  did  the  man  expect,  I  wonder  I 
He  was  almost  as  impatient  as  the 
young  men  to  put  all  future  disap- 
pointment out  of  the  power  of  fate  by 
immediate  marriage ;  and  as  the  ladies 
did  not  ofier  a  very  spirited  resistance, 
he  had  his  way. 

Accordingly  the  courtship  was  short, 
and  principally  remarkable  for  a  revo- 
lution that  took  place  in  the  opinions 
of  Lady  Lee.  Formerly,  she  had  been 
accustomed,  in  the  moments  of  dig- 
nified cynicism  which  occasionally 
visited  her,  to  be  very  unsparing  in 
her  contempt  for  the  ordinary  forms 
of  love-makine ;  kissing,  in  particu- 
lar, she  considered  to  be  a  practice 
even  beneath  contempt,  from  its  ex- 
treme silliness — fit,  she  would  say, 
only  for  children— an  opinion  she  had 
occasionally  communicated  to  Sir 
Joseph  when  his  fondness  became 
troublesome. 

This,  however,  with  many  ffraver 
theories,  had  been  upset  since  she  fbU 
in  love  with  Fane.  The  first  time  he 
kissed  her  it  evaporated  in  an  uncom- 
mon flutter  of  not  unpleasant  emotion, 
which  puzzled  her  ladyship  the  more 
because  she  perfectly  remembered  that 
a  kiss  from  Sir  tfoseph  had  never 
caused  her  to  feel  any  greater  agita- 
tion than  if  she  had  flattened  her  nose 
against  a  pane  of  glass. 
^  However,  to  do  justice  to  her  con- 
sistency, she  didn't  abandon  the  theory 
at  the  first  defeat ;  but,  taking  coun- 
sel with  herself,  and  fortifying  her 
mind  anew  with  reasoning  on  the  sub- 
ject, the  next  time  he  offered  to  be  so 
childish,  she  repelled  the  attempt  with 
a  great  deal  of  dignity.  Fane,  who 
had  a  theory  of  his  own  on  snch 
matters  (whether  the  result  of  intui- 
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tion  or  experience,  I  can't  say),  and 
knew  what  he  was  aboat  perfectly, 
very  wisely  let  her  alone  for  a  time. 
Her  ladyship  grew  qnite  fidgety ; 
and  thongh  Fane  had  never  been 
more  brilliant,  she  paid  very  little  at- 
tention to  what  he  said,  and,  when  he 
only  shook  bands  with  her  at  parting, 
felt  half  inclined  to  quarrel  with  him. 
After  this,  Fane  never  met  with  any 
resistance ;  on  the  contrary,  not  con- 
tent with  one  of  these  silly  proceed- 
ings at  meeting  and  parting,  her  lady- 
ship would  sometimes  manoeuvre, 
artfully  enough,  for  an  extra  or  sur- 
plus salute.  Such  is  the  singular 
superiority  of  practice  over  theory. 

Very  shocking  and  humiliating  to 
the  philosopher  and  student  of  human 
nature  is  the  fact,  that  these  two  in- 
tellectual beings,  with  their  high  ima- 
ginations and  their  cultivated  tastes, 
should  sometimes,  during  their  court- 
ship, demean  themselves  with  no 
greater  regard  for  their  dignity  than 
a  redfaced  dairymaid  and  her  sweet- 
heart Robin.  But  it  is  true,  neverthe* 


less ;  and  if  Fane  discovered  a  firesb 
charm  in  bis  goddess,  it  was  in  the 
naive  pleasure  with  which  she  conde- 
scended (at  least  he  thought  it  con- 
descension) to  express  her  fondness; 
AndLangley,for  the  same  reason,  was 
doubly  delighted  with  the  warmth 
which  the  outwardly  majestic  Orelift 
did  not  scruple  to  display  towards  the 
man  to  whom  she  had  given  her  heart. 
This  is  all  I  shall  say  on  this  part  of 
the  subject,  as  courtship  is  of  the  class 
of  performances  which  afford  much 
more  satisfaction  to  the  dramaiit  ptr^ 
sonos  than  the  audience. 

They  were  married,  these  two  pairs, 
in  the  chnrch  which  Hester's  father 
had  formerly  served ;  and  afterwards 
Fane  and  she  set  off  for  the  Heronry, 
where  they  were  quite  alone  (for  Eosa 
and  the  Curate  had,  before  their  com- 
ing, gone  to  take  possession  of  the 
vicarage  in  Mr  Levitt's  gift  which 
Fane  bad  formerly  offered  to  Josiah, 
and  which  he  did  not  again  refuse), 
whileLangley  and Orelia  stayed  at  the 
cottage. 


CBAPTia  THE  LAST. 


It  is  a  vile  practice  that  of  winding 
up  a  story  with  a  marriage,  as  if  the 
sole  object  of  all  that  inluhed  was  to 
put  a  couple  of  characters  to  bed; 
and  I  wonder  the  rigid  propriety  of 
our  novel  writers  and  readers  doesn't 
revolt  at  it.  Besides,  considering  the 
matter  on  artistic  grounds,  it  is  not 
satisfactory  to  check,  by  the  chilling 
word  Finisy  the  ardour  of  the. reader, 
just  excited  to  a  high  pitch  at  the 
spectacle  of  the  hero  and  heroine  sink- 
ing into  each  other's  arms.  It  is  like 
quitting  the  opera,  as  the  curtain  falls 
on  a  splendid  group,  tinted  with  rose 
light,  while  the  whole  strength  of  the 
company  sings  a  chorus ;  and  going 
splashing  home  through  tho  rain  to  a 
bachelor's  lodging,  where  the  maid 
has  let  the  fire  out  and  forgot  the 
matches,  and  you  have  to  stumble  to 
bed  pnnchless  and  oysterless  in  the 
dark. 

A  year  passed,  after  the  marriages 
aforesaid,  and  a  party,  including  many 
of  our  principal  characters,  was  assem- 
bled in  the  little  church  of  L4Uisoote 
to  celebrate  another  weddhig. 

Josiah  was  the  ofBdatiog  clergy- 


man ;  he  had  come  partly  fbr  thai 
purpose,  partly  to  perform  another 
ceremony.  The  persons  to  be  joined 
together  in  holy  matrimony,  on  this 
occasion,  were  Rosa  and  Bmce. 

The  principal  agent  in  effecting  this 
had  been  the  old  antiquary  Mr  Tft- 
cherly.  That  lover  of  inscriptions  had 
now  become  himself  the  subject  of  a 
tombstone ;  and  having,  as  aforesaidt 
great  regard  for  Bmce,  and  having  no 
kindred  of  his  own  to  bequeath  to, 
had  in  his  will,  after  makbg  ample 
provision  for  the  fotnre  editions  of  his 
mat  work  on  the  antiquities  of  Dod- 
dington,  left  the  rest  of  his  property, 
amounting  to  about  £4000,  to  Bon- 
on  Gonditum  she  OMurrled  Brnee ;  and 
this,  together  with  the  soUdtations  of 
his  wife,  who  had  beea  ndned  orer  to 
the  other  party  by  Bmers  enthnslastie 
description  of  Boiui's  excellencies,  had 
melted  the  heart  of  that  splendid  M 
fellow  the  dean  of  Tmmpington.  That 
reverend  personage  was  now  present 
at  the  wedding,  tciether  with  faJs  wlfb, 
and  Dr  Maevino,  who  had  dined  the 
night  before  at  the  Heroniy,  and  pro* 
nonaoed  the  port  ezceUeat. 
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Fane  ^vo  away  tho  littlo  magaifi- 
cent  bride,  half  hidden  in  an  ample 
rich  veil  of  white  lace  sent  by  Orelia, 
which  cost  nobody  knows  how  mnch. 
Bruce  was  in  his  dragoon  uniform. 
His  mustache  had  flourished  much  in 
the  last  year,  and  Rosa  thought  him 
handsomer  than  Apollo.  Langley 
was  there,  and  Mr  Gates  appeared  as 
groom's  man,  and  the  two  Clumbers 
as  bridesmaids. 

The  ceremony  was  over,  the  bride- 
groom duly  shaken  by  the  hand, the 
bride,  all  blush  and  bloom  and  smile, 
duly  kissed.  The  Curate,  leaving  the 
altar,  took  up  his  position  beside  the 
antique  font,  and  the  group  following 
him,  and  ranging  themselves  round, 
lost  the  gorgeous  hues  which  the  one 
painted  window  above  the  altar  of 
Lanscote  Church  had  shed  on  them 
during  the  marriage  ceremony;  and, 
as  the  Curate  began  the  baptismal 
service,  they  stood  in  the  cheerful  light 
of  the  morning  sun. 

The  principal  personage  of  this  se- 
cond ceremony  had  been  held,  during 
the  first  one,  in  the  arms  of  Miss  Fil- 
let t  in  the  background.  Kitty,  who 
looked  rather  staid  and  matronly,  in 
consoquenco  of  having  been  married 
to  Mr  Noble  a  few  weeks  before,  and 
who  had  hitherto,  in  this  new  capa- 
city, acquitted  herself  entirely  to 
Harry's  satisfaction,  dandled  the  in- 
fant in  the  most  approved  fashion. 
*^  Have  done.  Master  JnlioB,"  said 
Kitty,  giving  that  young  gentleman  a 
good  shake  as  he  attempted  to  rnsh  up 
the  pulpit-stairs.  ^^  Caa't  yon  behave 
for  a  minute,  not  even  when  they  are 
a-baptising  of  yonr  little  sister?'" 

Tho  prelimiuary  part  of  the  service 
being  read,  the  infant  w:is  handed  to 
Josiah.  He  took  it  gently  in  his  arms, 
and  looked  down  on  its  small  face, 
where  he  saw  the  mdiments  of  Hes- 
ter s  features.  The  service  was  for  a 
moment  at  a  :<tandstill,  and  a  tear  was 
seen  to  drop  on  the  child's  cheek  as 
be  bent  over  it — tho  first  holy  water 
that  touched  its  face  that  morning. 
**  Good  fellow,  old  Josey,"  thought 
Fane,  as  he  noticed  it.  **  Poor  dear 
Josiah  !*'  mentally  ejaculated  Hester, 
with  a  truer  though  secret  knowledge 
of  the  source  of  his  emotion. 

The  dean  of  Trumpin^ton  hemmed 
impatiently — he  wanted  his  breakfast; 
and  the  sympathetic  Doctor  Macvino, 


going  behind  Josiah,  jogged  his  arm. 
The  Curate  started  from  his  reverie, 
and  looked  around.  ^*  Name  this 
child,"  he  said,  proceeding  with  the 
ritual. 

''  Rosa  Orclia,"  answered  the  bride, 
who  officiated  as  one  godmother,  while 
Trephina  Clumber  was  proxy  for  Ore- 
lia  (who  was  detained  at  home  by 
private  business  of  her  own.) 

The  christening  was  finished  with- 
out further  delay.  Then  the  assembly 
passed  forth  from  the  old  ivy-covered 
porch,  and,  amid  the  admiration  and 
applause  of  the  inhabitants  of  Lan- 
scote, entered  their  carriages  to  drive 
back  to  the  Heronry. 

The  breakfast  was  pronounced  by 
Dr  Macvino,  by  no  means  an  incom- 
petent judge,  a  magnificent  affair. 
Speeches  were  made  tdlerwards— one 
jocosely  cynical,  and  sprinkled  with 
puns,  by  Mr  Levitt ;  one  gay,  fluent, 
and  agreeable,  from  Captain  O'Reilly, 
a  fresh -coloured  man,  with  white 
teeth,  who  had  succeeded  Tindal  in 
command  of  the  detachment,  and  who 
had  practised  popular  oratory  at  va- 
rious contested  elections;  one  rich  and 
oily,  delivered  ore  roUindo^  byDr  Mac- 
viuo,  with  some  others. 

The  newly- married  pair  had  driven 
ofl*;  the  guests  ha4l  dispersed;  even 
the  Curate  had,  in  despite  of  the  ur- 
gent entreaties  of  Hester  and  Dor- 
ham,  inexorably  departed.  Fane  and 
his  wife  were  alone  together  in  the 
library. 

*'  I  told  you  yesterday,  Hester,"  he 
said,  leaning  over  the  back  of  her 
chair,  ^^  of  the  opening  into  public 
life  now  offered  me.  My  answer  most 
be  written  to-night." 

Hester  looked  uneasy.  *^  Yon  will 
refuse  it,  Durham,  won't  you  ?  " 

'*  I  think  not,  Hester." 

**  I  thought  we  had  been  very  happy 
this  year  past.  I  knew  I  had,  and  I 
flattered  myself  you  had ;  but  yon  are 
weary  of  mc;'*  and,  as  she  spoke,  the 
first  sad  tears  since  her  marriage  came 
into  her  eyes. 

*^  I  swear  to  you,"  he  said,  remov* 
iug  the  tears  in  the  readiest  way  that 
occurred  to  him — "  I  swear  to  you 
that  I  would  rather  live  the  past  year 
over  again  than  tho  best  ten  others 
of  my  existence.  But  what  right  have 
I  to  continue  this  life  of  pleasant  use- 
lessnes^,  when  I  may  exert  myself?** 
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"  Uselessness!"  said  his  wife ;  "  do 
yon  call  being  my  companion  and  in- 
structor uselessness?" 

"  You  have  a  new  companion  now 
in  that  young  Christian  of  yours, 
whom  I  hear  squalling,"  said  Fane ; 
*'  she  will  prevent  you  from  missing 
me.  As  to  the  instruction  part,  I  have 
learnt  as  much  as  I  could  teach  for  the 
life  of  me.  If  I  have  widened  your 
mind,  you  have  no  less  refined  mine; 
and,  could  I  but  rid  myself  of  a  cer- 
tain uneasy  conviction  that  we  are 
both  of  us  accountable  beings,  I  would 
contentedly  let  the  world  slide  for  ever 
as  softly  and  easily  as  now.  But  is 
this  unproductive  Interchange  of  sen- 
timent, however  elevated  and  refined, 
fit  to  be  the  sole  occupation  of  a  man 
who  can  be  up  and  doing?" 

Hester  sighed.  "  You  force  me," 
said  she,  ^^  to  look  at  a  truth  I  would 
willingly  shut  my  eyes  to.  One  other 
year  would  not  tire  you,  Durham; 
put  it  off  for  one — only  one." 

"  But  the  opportunity  would  be 
gone,"  said  Fane.  ^*  Come,  make  up 
your  mind  to  it,  and  you  will  acknow- 
ledge next  year  that,  in  watching  my 
career,  applauding  my  success,  if  I 
meet  with  it,  soothing  my  disappoint- 
ments when  they  find  me,  you  have 
new  and  worthier  occupation." 

Hester  disputed  no  farther;  he 
wrote  the  letter  of  acceptance;  and 
next  year  she  acknowledged  that  she 
was  growing  more  ambitious  for  him 
than  he  was  for  himself. 

The  Curate  did  not  remain  long  in 
the  living  to  which  Mr  Levitt  had 
presented  him.  An  incident  that  oc- 
curred in  the  second  year  of  his  incom- 
bency  gave  him  a  disgust  at  the  place. 
A  female  parishioner,  of  tolerably 
mature  years,  made  a  dead  set  at  Jo- 
siah.  She  had  experiences  to  impart; 
she  took  share  in  his  parochial  mat- 
ters; she  even  studied  botany;  and  the 
unsuspecting  Josiah  was  the  only  per- 
son who  didn't  penetrate  her  designs 
on  his  heart.  When  the  fair  one  found 
these  would  certainly  fail,  she  brought 
an  action  for  breach  of  promise ;  and 
the  evidence  being  about  as  strong  as 
that  in  the  celebrated  case  of  Bardeli 
versus  Pickwick,  the  jury,  as  English- 
men and  fathers,  of  course  found  for 
the  plaintifi",  with  £200  damages. 
About  that  time  Dean  Bruce,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  family  connection, 


managed  to  get  Josiah  elected  canon 
of  the  cathedral ;  and  in  course  of 
time  he  became  a  prebend.  He  has 
a  good  house  and  capital  garden  ;  his 
study  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  rooms 
to  bo  found  anywhere,  with  a  clois- 
tered air  abont  it,  the  pointed  window 
all  hung  with  ivy,  looking  on  the  great 
window  of  the  cathedral,  and  on  one 
of  the  buttressed  towers.  He  has 
an  ancient  married  housekeeper,  who 
looks  faithfully  after  his  comforts; 
he  entertains  his  friends  nobly  when 
they  come  to  see  him  (his  small  but 
choice  cellar  was  laid  in  by  Dr  Mac- 
vino)  ;  the  great  library  of  the  cathe- 
dral is  within  a  few  paces  of  his  door, 
where  he  is  treated  by  the  librarian 
with  more  deference  than  the  bishop 
himself;  and  when  he  needs  change 
he  goes  down  to  the  Heronry.  Time 
softens  the  acnteness  of  his  disap- 
pointment in  love,  and  the  recollection 
of  it  now  brings  a  not  unpleasant  sad- 
ness. 

Poor  old  Josey  I — after  all,  perhaps 
the  most  loveable  and  respectable  of 
our  dramatis  persoma — more  so,  at 
least,  than  our  heroes,  whose  more 
discursive  natures  included  some  cor- 
ners which  they  would  probably  have 
been  unwilling  that  even  their  wives 
should  pry  into  ;  whereas  Josiah's 
heart  might  have  been  turned  page 
by  page ;  and,  while  much  might  have 
been  found  to  interest,  there  would 
have  been  little  to  correct,  and  nothing 
to  blot.  But  somehow  or  other,  wo- 
men do  not  seem  always  to  give  snch 
unobtrusive  merits  the  highest  place 
in  their  affections.  Orelia  and  Lady 
Lee  were,  as  we  have  seen,  among 
the  number;  and  many  young  ladies 
will,  we  doubt  not,  understand  and 
sympathise  with  their  errors  of  judg- 
ment. 

A  day  or  two  after  Rosa's  mar- 
riage, Hester  got  a  letter  from  Orelia. 
"  Mine  is  a  girl  too,"  she  said,  '*  and 
Fve  set  my  heart  on  her  marrying 
Julius  when  they  are  of  a  proper 
age.  You  mnst  promise  to  forward 
the  project,  Hester."  And  as  young 
persons  invariably  allow  their  parents 
to  choose  for  them  on  these  points, 
and  never  presume  to  form  any  counter 
predilections  of  their  own,  there  is,  of 
course,  every  prospect  that  Orelia's 
desire  will  be  gratified. 

Major  Tindal  did  not  easily  foi'give 
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Orelia's  marriage,  nor  forget  his  own 
discomfitare.  He  remaiDs  a  sporting, 
hard-riding  bachelor ;  and  when  one 
of  his  acquaintances  marries,  be  affects 
to  pity  him.  "Poor  devil  I "  he  says, 
"  I'll  write  and  condole  with  him." 

Mr  Seager,  coming  oat  of  jail  at  the 
end  of  two  years,  found  himself  with- 
out money,  friends,  or  character.  He 
conld  not,  of  course,  resume  his  old 
position ;  but  Seager  was  not  proud, 
and  fitted  himself  with  admirable  faci- 
lity to  a  new  one.  He  started  in  the 
thimble-rig  line,  that  being  a  profes- 
sion requiring  little  other  capital  than 
dexterity  and  a  knowledge  of  human 
nature  under  its  more  credulous  and 
pigeonable  aspect.  Ho  augments  the 
income  derived  from  this  source  by 
that  which  he  earns  as  a  racing 
prophet.  He  advertises  that  he, 
Seager,  is  the  only  man  who  can 
foretell  the  winners  of  all  the  great 
events;  asserts  that  he  has  hitherto 
been  infallible;  and  professes  his  read- 
iness to  let  correspondents  enjoy  a 
lucrative  peep  into  the  future,  on  their 
enclosing  a  specified  number  of  post- 
age stamps.  From  such  shifts  as  these 
he  ekes  out  a  living. 

Bagot  could  not  have  lived  so;  and 
is  better  as  he  is,  sleeping  under  his 
foreign  turf.  In  the  grave  he  pre- 
serves a  kind  of  incognito,  and  when 
called  upon  to  answer  for  h  is  deeds,  may 
certainly  plead  a  misnomer;  for  the 
French  stone-mason  who  carved  his 
unpretending  tombstone,  taking  the 
name  of  the  deceased  from  dictation, 
Gallicised  it,  and  inscribed  on  the  mo- 
nument ^^Ci-git  Monsieur  le  Colonel 
Bagote-Li/sy 


Another  marriage  had  been  cele- 
brated in  Lanscote  Church  a  short 
time  before  Kosa's.  Jennifer  Greene 
had  brought  her  arts  and  experience 
to  bear  with  more  effect  on  Squire 
Dubbley  than  on  the  Curate.  The 
thoroughly  subjugated  Squire,  after 
being  compelled  to  see  all  the  females 
of  his  establishment,  under  fifty  years 
of  age,  replaced  by  the  most  withered 
frumps  to  be  found  in  those  parts,  had 
yielded  to  his  fate.  His  advisor,  Mi 
Kandy,  had  been  previously  disposed 
of. 

Jennifer  had  no  sooner  established 
her  ascendancy,  than  she  proceeded  to 
exert  it  in  the  expulsion  of  2dr  Bandy. 
Thus  alone  in  power,  she  was  not  long 
in  convincing  the  Squire  that  she  was 
quite  necessary  to  his  existence,  and 
his  sole  defence  against  a  horde  of 
plunderers.  The  Squire,  moreover, 
was  impressed  by  the  good  looks  of 
the  housekeeper,  to  which  the  Curate 
had  been  so  insensible;  and  the  grand 
attack,  which  had  only  harassed  Jo- 
siah,  had  laid  the  unprotected  Squire 
at  her  feet. 

Lady  Lee,  I  am  loth  to  lose  you  I 
Not  with  this  page  will  your  form 
pass  rustling  out  of  sight.  But,  reader, 
her  independent  life  has  ceased — her 
thoughts  are  now  centred  in  the  career 
of  another — and  a  chronicle  of  her 
deeds  and  aspirations  would  be  a  mere 
repetition  of,  to  yon,  humdrum  happi- 
ness. Her  restlessness,  and  discon- 
tent, and  languor  are  no  more;  she 
has  lost  even  the  memory  of  these 
since  the  event  which,  Uke  this  last 
sentence  of  my  last  chapter,  has  put  a 
period  to  Lady  Leb^s  Widowhood. 
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Before  finishing  the  business  of 
the  old  MS.  corrector,  we  may  be  per* 
mitted  to  dispose  of  a  case,  very  small, 
indeed,  but  somewhat  personal  to  onr- 
solves,  and  arising  ont  of  these  discus- 
sions. In  Notes  and  Queries^  p.  169 
(August  20,  1853),  the  following  re- 
mark occurs :  **  The  critic  in  Btadk" 
wood  disclaims  consulting  Notes  and 
Queries;  and  it  is,  no  doubt,  a  oonve- 
nient  disclaimer.'*  Good  Notes  and 
Queries^  we  simply  regretted  that  it 
was  not  in  our  power  to  consult  your 
pages  when  writing  our  first  article 
on  the  New  Readings.  We  wished 
to  have  been  able  to  confirm,  or  rather 
to  complete,  a  reference  to  yon  which 
Mr  Singer  had  made  in  his  Vindica* 
tion  of  Shakespeare,  But  nnforta- 
nately  your  volumes  were  not  al 
hand ;  for  yon  need  scarcely  be  told 
that  we  provincials  cannot  always 
readily  command  the  wisdom  which 
emauates  from  your  enlightened  circle. 
But  why  was  it  "  a  corwenieni  dis- 
claimer? *'  Good  old  ladies,  von  surely 
cannot  think  that  we  would  purloin 
your  small  savings ;  we  would  sooner 
rob  the  nest  of  a  titmouse.  No,  no ; 
believe  us,  we  have  no  heart  for  that. 
We  did,  however,  at  first,  fear  that 
\\Q  had  inadvertently  picked  a  small 
morsel— perhaps  its  little  all — out  of 
the  mouth  of  a  sparrow;  and  our 
heart  smote  us  for  the  unintentional 
unkindness.  We  were  prepared  to 
make  any  amends  in  our  power  to  the 
defrauded  little  chirper.  We  have 
been  at  some  pains  to  discover  in 
M  tiat  we  may  have  wronged  any  of 
your  mild  fraternity,  provocative  of 
the  polite  insinuation  implied  in  your 
epithet  ^^  convenient,"  and  we  find 
that  we  arc  as  innocent  as  Uncle  Toby 
with  liis  fly.  We  have  not  hurt,  even 
undesignedly,  a  single  hair  upon  your 
buzzing  head. 

We  had  no  doubt,  at  first,  that  our 
oflTencc  must  have  been  the  expression 
of  some  little  hint  about  Shakespeare 
in  which  we  had  been  anticipated  by 
N(f(fs  and  Queries.  And  accordingly! 
insij^oificant  as  the  point  misht  tM— 
still  knowing  what  a  small  albble  la  a 

rfect  fortune  to  that  mioote  fly— 


we  were  prepared  to  acknowledge 
publicly  their  priority  of  claim  to  any- 
thing we  might  have  said,  and  to  sto- 
mach their  not  very  handsome  appel- 
lative as  we  best  might.  Bnt  how 
stands  the  case?— thus.  Sometime 
near  the  beginning  of  August,  Icok 
asks  Notes  and  Queriu — ^^Has  any 
one  suggested,  *  Most  busy,  when  least 
I  do? '--(Tempest,  iU.  i.).  The  *d» 
seems  swrplusage.^^  (The  oompleta 
line,  we  should  mention,  is— ^^  Most 
busy,  least  when  I  do  tV.")  That  is 
a  veiy  plain  question,  and  Notes  and 
Queries  answers  it,  at  first,  correctly 
enough— "Ye9,"  says  he,  *'  this  readiog 
was  proposed  m  Blachooods  Maga^ 
tine  for  August ; "  that  is>  some  tune 
before  the  query  was  put.  Notes  and 
Queries  Uien  goes  on  to  say — ^^  BuM 
Icon  will  also  find  the  same  reading, 
with  an  anterior  title  of  nearlg  three 
gears^  together  with  some  good  rea- 
sons for  its  adoption,  in  Notes  and 
Queries,  vol.  ii.  p.  888."  Here,  then, 
we  had  no  doubt  that  we  bad  been 
anticipated,  and  were  quite  readv  to 
make  restitution ;  for  Notes  and  Que* 
ries*  answer  seems  dedsive.  But  stop 
a  little ;  just  give  him  time  to  get  his 
ideas  into  disorder,  and  we  shall  see 
what  will  turn  up.  He  goes  on  to 
say— '^  In  the  orijginal  suggestion  In 
Notes  and  Queries,  there  is  no  pre* 
sumption  of  snrDlnsage ;  the  word 
Mt'  is  understood  in  relation  to  la- 
bours." So  that  this  is  the  positimi 
of  Notes  and  Queries:  he  is  asked— 
Has  the  word  *'  it "  ever  been  left  oat 
of  a  certain  line  in  Shakespeare?  Tes, 
answers  he,  it  was  left  ont  in  a  read- 
ing proposed  in  our  volumes  thru 
years  ago,  and  identieal  with  one  ktebf 
published  in  Bkehwood-^ihe  only  di^ 
ference,  ho  adds«  sotto  voce,  between 
the  two  readings  being,  that  in  ours 
the  word  '*  it "  is  not  left  out,  while  in 
Bhchwood'siiUl 

So  that,  after  all,  our  whole  offence 
consists  in  nol  havhig  been  anticipated 
in  this  reading  by  Notes  p»^  Queries. 
But  we  cannot  helD  that.  lysl  1 
he  pnnii^  ns  for  his  own  v  t  Oi 
gaoty  ?    We  appeal  to  au  i 

pnbllo  to  take  op  the  • 
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jared  innocenco  against  this  oppressor, 
throughout  whose  pages  we  observe  a 
good  deal  of  nibbling  at  the  text  of 
Shakespeare.  The  teeth -marks  of  the 
little  vermin  arc  just  perceptible  on 
the  bark  of  that  gigantic  trunk ;  and 
the  traces  which  they  leave  behind 
are  precisely  such  as  a  mguse  might 
make  upon  a  cheese  the  size  of  Ben 
Lomond.  But  we  have  not,  like 
Shakespeare,  the  hide  of  a  tree  or  a 
rhinoceros ;  nor  are  we,  like  him,  a 
mountain  three  thousand  feet  high. 
The  small  incisor  has  consequently 
grazed  our  outer  cuticle,  and  we 
should  like  to  know  what  can  have 
provoked  our  puny  assailant  to  ques- 
tion,— not  our  competency  to  review 
the  old  MS.  corrector,  for  this  too  ho 
docs,  and  this  he  is  at  perfect  liberty 
to  do ;  his  doing  it  is  a  matter  with 
which  we  have  no  concern — but  to 
impeach  our  disposition  to  deal  fairly 
and  honestly  towards  himself  and  all 
others  interested  in  the  new  readings. 
This,  we  say,  he  is  not  at  liberty  to 
do  without  very  good  cause  being 
shown.  Most  gladly,  to  get  rid  of 
the  little  nibbler,  would  we  have 
given  up  to  him  this  reading,  and 
any  other  pittances  of  the  kind,  to 
increase  his  small  stock  in  trade. 
But  he  cannot  make  out  any  title  to 
the  reading.  Ho  tries,  indeed,  hard 
to  believe  that  it  is  actually  his — he 
coaxes  it  to  come  to  him,  he  whistles 
to  it,  but  no — the  reading  knows  its 
own  master,  and  will  not  go  near  him ; 
whereupon  he  gets  angry,  and  bites 
us.  He  charges  us  with  finding  it 
convenient  to  ignore  his  wisdom — that 
is,  with  being  ignorant  of  something 
in  his  pages,  which,  however,  ho 
confesses  is  not  to  be  found  within 
any  of  their  four  comers.  But  even 
supposing  that  all  which  Notes  ana 
Queries  implies  we  are  guilty  of 
could  be  made  out — only  conceive 
its  being  convenient  for  a  man  not 
to  know — that  is,  to  pretend  ignor- 
ance— of  something  which  may  have 
been  written  on  Shakespeare,  or  on 
any  other  subject,  by  these  commen- 
tators on  "  Here  we  go,  up,  up,  up," 
&c. !  There  is  a  complication  of  ab- 
surdity in  the  idea  w^hich  it  is  not 
easy  to  unravel,  and  which  defies  all 
power  of  face.  For  one  of  themselves 
to  have  said  that  it  might  be  conveni- 
*"4  for  a  man  to  know  and  profit  by 
*  small  sayings  and  doings,  would 


have  been  ludicrous  enough ;  bat  how 
any  man  should  find  a  convenience — 
that  is  to  say,  an  advantage — in  not 
knowing,  or  rather  in  pretending  not 
to  know,  how  this  innocent  people  are 
employing  themselves — this  is  a  con  - 
ception  which,  in  point  of  naivete^ 
appears  to  as  to  be  nneqaalled  by  any- 
thing out  of  jEsop's  Fables.  How- 
would  it  do  for  them  to  cali  them- 
selves **  Gnats  and  Queries  T'  We 
recommend  that  new  reading  to  their 
consideration. 

We  are  not  sure,  however,  that  this 
small  community  is  so  very  innocent 
after  all.  Connected  with  this  very 
reading,  "  Most  busy,"  cfec,  they  have 
been  guilty  of  as  much  mala  fides  as 
can  be  concentrated  upon  a  point  so 
exceedingly  minute.  To  propose  a 
new  reading  without  having  the  re- 
motest conception  of  its  meaning,  is  to 
deserve  no  very  great  credit  as  a  cri- 
tic ;  yet  this  is  wbai<jrnate  and  Queries 
has  done.  He  (or  one  of  his  many 
pin -heads  symbolised  by  A.  E.  B.), 
saw  (Gnats  and  Queries^  vol  ii.  p.  338) 
that  the  constraction  of  the  line  was, 
"  Most  busy,  when  least  I  do  it" — or, 
as  he  explains  it,  **  Most  basy,  when 
least  employed."  But  how  does  be  ex- 
plain that  J  again  ? — ^he  actually  makes 
the  word  "  busy  "  apply  to  Ferdinand*s 
thoughts.  He  says,  **  Is  it  not  those 
delicious  thoughts  (of  Muranda)  ^  most 
busy*  in  the  pauses  of  (Ferdinand^s) 
labour,  making  those  pauses  still  more 
refreshing  and  renovating?"  So  it 
seems  that  the  thoughts  of  Miranda 
refresh,  not  Ferdinand^s  labours^  bat 
his  idleness ;  and  that  he  is  *^  most 
busy"  in  thinking  upon  her,  not  when 
he  is  hardest  at  work,  bnt  when  he 
is  sitting  with  his  hands  across.  As 
if  that  circumstance  would  have  been 
any  motive  for  him  to  go  to  work : 
it  would  have  been  the  very  contrary. 
It  would  have  kept  him  from  his  la- 
bour. If  this  be  not  the  most  senseless 
reversal  of  Shakespeare^s  plain  mean- 
ing ever  proposed  by  any  mole-eyed 
interpreter,  we  promise  to  eat  Mr  Col- 
lier's old  MS.  corrector  without  salt. 
Yet  A.  E.  B.  claims  to  himself  credit 
for  having,  to  some  extent,  antici- 
pated our  ne^  reading;  to  the  ox- 
tent,  that  is,  of  seeing  that  the  word 
when  should  be  placed  (in  construing) 
before  the  word  least.  But  what  does 
that  signify,  when  he  had  not  the  re- 
motest inkling  of  the  meaning  ?  More 
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than  that  The  trae  and  only  mean- 
ing of  the  line  was  thoroughly  ex- 
plained in  BlacktooocPs  Magazine  for 
Augast  last,  p.  186.  A.  E.  B.  has  seen 
that  explanation — yet  he  still  not  only 
takes  credit  for  the  new  reading,  bat 
he  makes  no  apology  for  his  antece- 
dent senselessness.  We  call  that  mo/ii 
Jitles,  And  further,  he  aggravates  the 
criminality  of  his  dulness  by  referring 
to  a  passage  in  Cicero  (quoted  in 
Gnats  and  Queries^  voL  ill.  p.  229), 
which  has  no  bearing  whatever  on  the 
reading,  and  can  only  serve  to  throw 
the  reader  off  the  trae  scent.  Alto- 
gether, for  so  small  a  matter,  this  is 
as  complicated  a  case  of  stupidity, 
and  of  something  worse,  as  ever  came 
under  the  notice  of  the  public.  We 
may  just  add,  what  we  only  recently 
discovered,  that  Mr  Collier  had  in- 
serted the  original  text  of  the  line, 
^^  Most  busy,  least  when  I  do  it,**  in 
his  edition  of  Shakespeare  published 
some  ten  years  ago ;  but  then  he  de- 
serves just  as  little  credit  for  this  as 
A.  £.  B.  does ;  because  his  note,  as 
might  very  easily  be  shown,  and  as 
will  be  apparent  to  any  one  who 
reads  it  along  with  Blackwood's  Ma- 
gazine^  p.  186,  is  directly  at  variance 
with  his  text. 

Bat  we  have  kept  the  old  Cor- 
rector too  long  waiting.  Begging 
pardon,  we  shall  now  attend  to  his 
interests,  taking  him  mildly  in  hand, 
— at  least  at  first. 

Titus  Andronicus. — Act  L  Scene 
2. — To  change  '^set  abroad"  into  sei 
abroach  may  be  permissible ;  bat  it  is 
not  necessary.  In  the  following  line 
{Act  II.  Scene  1)  the  alteration  is  most 
decidedly  for  the  worse : — 

'*  The  vroodd  are  ruthless,  dreadful^  deaf,  and 
dull.'* 

''  Dreadful"  is  altered  by  the  MS.  cor- 
rector to  drcadku — a  very  unpoetical, 
indeed  senseless  substitution. 

We  cannot  accept  the  corrector's 
rh ymiog  phraseology  'vol Act  lLikene2, 
No  man  has  any  business  to  rewrite 
Shiikespenrc  after  this  fashion.  The 
litHTty  which  this  scourer  of  the  old 
ti'xt  here  takes  with  the  play  is  just 
another  of  the  numerous  proofs  that 
Wis  (le?i^n  was,  not  to  restore  their 
liTiirn.i'.')*,  but  merely  to  popularise  it. 
''  •:  ,  h'jwcvcr,  for  "drive/*  in  the 
line, 


'<  The  hounds 
Should   drive   upon    thj   new  trantfbrmed- 
limbs/'  {Act  II.  Scene  3) 

is  a  very  sensible  emendation,  and  one 
which  we  are  disposed  to  recommend 
for  the  text,  "drive"  beinff  rery 
probably  a  misprint.  Fossiuy  also 
'' breeder*'  {Ad  IV.  Scene%)  may  be 
a  misprint  for  burthen^  which  the  cor- 
rector proposes,  and  to  which  we  have 
no  very  great  objection.  The  beet- 
part  of  the  change  of  the  words,  "Kot 
far  one  Mulitens*'  into  "  not  far  hence 
Mali  lives,'*  is  due  to  Steevens :  the 
MS.  corrector*fl  contribution  being 
very  unimportant 

Act  IV.  Scene  4.— The  flow  of  the- 
following  line,  as  printed  in  the  com- 
mon editions,  is  much  more  easy  and 
idiomatic, 

"  M  J  lords,  jon  know,  as  do  tihe  rightful  gods,** 

than  the  corrector's  snbetitntion — 

^  Mj  lords,  jon  know,  the  rightful  gods  me 
len,^^ 

Nothing  further  of  any  mark  or  like- 
lihood presents  itself  in  the  corrections 
of  this  play.  The  emendations  are 
generally  insigni6cant ;  bat  in  one  in- 
stance, and  perhaps  two,  they  may 
deserve  some  approbatioa. 

RoiTBO  AND  JcuBT.—Actl.  SceMe 
1. — ^We  never  can  accept  puffed  in 
lien  of  "  purged  '*  in  the  lines — 

*^IjOTe  is  a  smoke,  mado  with  the  loBie  of 

sighs, 
Being  ;>ttr^*<i,  a  fire  sparkling  in  lorers^  ejos.** 

Urged^  as  proposed  by  Johnson,  It 
infinitely  better  than  puffed;  bat  no 
change  is  required. 

In  the  following  Ihiea,  the  M^.  cor- 
rectors amendment  seemtf  to  as  to  be 
no  improvement  either  upon  the  oom- 
mon  or  the  original  text.  The  text 
of  the  quarto  1697  is  this  (Romeo  is 
speaking  of  Rosaline) — 

^  SheMl  not  bo  hit 
With  Capid*s  arrow  ;  she  hath  Dian'S  wit. 
And,  in  strong  proof  of  ehastitr  well  ann^l. 
From  lovers  wsak  childish  bow  she  lives 
umeharm^df^ 

that  is,  disenchanted.  The  ordinary 
reading  is  ^*  unharmed*'  for  ^*  nncharm- 
ed,**  and  it  affords  a  very  excellent 
and  obvious  sense.  The  MS.  cor- 
rector proposes  enckarmed — i.e.  en- 
chanted. But  if  any  one  is  dissatia- 
fied  with  ^^  unharmed,"  we  think  he 
will  do  more  wisely  to  fall  back  on  the 
primitive  reading,  rather  than  espi 
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the  MS.  corrector's  emendation.  It 
seems  more  natural  to  say  that  a  per- 
son is  disenchanted  from  the  power 
of  love  by  the  shield  of  chastity,  than 
to  say  that  she  is  enchanted  therefrom 
by  means  of  that  protection. 

The  following  remark  by  Mr  Collier 
puzzles  us  excessively.  Scene  4,  in 
the  fine  description  of  Queen  Mab,  this 
line  occurs — 

**  Sometime    she    gallops  o'er    a    courliet't 
nose." 

But  "courtiers"  have  been  already 
mentioned.  "  To  avoid  this  repeti- 
tion," says  Mr  Collier,  "Pope  read 

*  lawyer's  nose  ;*  but  while  shunning 
one  defect  he  introduced  another,  for 
though  the  double  mention  of  '  cour- 
tiers '  is  thus  avoided,  it  occasions  the 
double  mention  of  lawyers.  In  what 
way,  then,  does  the  old  corrector  take 
upon  himself  to  decide  the  question  ? 
He  treats  the  second  *  courtiers '  as  a 
misprint  for  a  word  which,  when  care- 
lessly written,  is  not  very  dissimilar — 

*  Some  time  she  gallops  o*er  a  counsellor's 

nose. 
And  then  he  dreams  of  smelling  out  a  suit.* 

That  counsellors^^^  continues  Mr  Col- 
lier, "and  their  interest  in  suits  at 
court,  should  be  thus  ridiculed,  cannot 
be  thought  unnatural."  But  are  not 
counsellors  lawyers?  and  is  not  this 
precisely  the  same  blunder  as  that 
which  Mr  Collier  condemns  Pope  for 
having  fallen  into?  Surely  Queen 
Mab  must  have  been  galloping  to 
some  purpose  over  Mr  Collier's  nob, 
when  he  forgot  himself  thus  marvel- 
lously. It  seems  that  there  must  be 
a  repetition,  and  therefore  it  is  better 
to  let  it  fall  on  the  word  "courtiers" 
than  on  thS  word  "  lawyers,"  or  its 
synonym,  counsellors^  —  for  "cour- 
tiers "  is  the  original  text. 

Act  11,  Scene  2, — We  are  so  wedded 
to  the  exquisite  lines  about  "  the 
winged  messenger  of  heaven," 

*'  When  he  bestrides  the  lazy-pacinj  clouds, 
And  sails  upon  the  bosom  of  the  air," 

that  it  is  with  the  utmost  unwilling- 
ness we  consent  even  to  the  smallest 
change  in  their  expression.  But  it 
seems  that  "lazy-puffing"  (an  evi- 
dent misprint)  is  the  reading  of  the 
old  editions ;  and  this  goes  far  to 
prove  that  lazy-passing  (the  MS.  cor- 
rection) is  the  genuine  word — the 
long  S  having  been  mistaken  by  the 
compositor  for  if.  Although  as  a  mat- 
ter of  taste,  perhaps  of  association, 


we  prefer  "lazy-pacing,"  still  lazy* 
passing  Is  very  good,  aiid  we  have 
little  doubt  that  it  is  the  authentic 
reading.  We  agree  also  with  Mr  Col- 
lier in  thinking  that  "icn6tf«ie</ youth  ^ 
for  "  unbmised  youth  "  {Act  IL  Scene 
3)  comes,  as  he  says,  "within  the 
class  of  extremely  plausible  emenda- 
tions." "  Weak  dealing"  (scene  4),  in 
the  mouth  of  the  nurse,  may  very  well 
be  a  malapropism  for  "  ti;tcil6cf  deal- 
ing," and  therefore  the  text  ought  not 
to  be  disturbed.  The  MS.  corrector 
is,  perhaps,  right  in  bis  alteration  of 
the  line  about  Juliet*s  cheeks  {Scene 
5),  where  the  nurse  says — 

'<  They'll  be  in  scarlet  straight  at  any  news.^ 

For  "  straight  at  any,"  he  reads, 
"  straiglUway  at  my,"*^  But  the  point 
would  require  further  consideration 
before  the  change  can  be  recommend- 
ed, with  certainty,  for  the  text. 

Act  III,  Scene  2. — In  this  scene 
there  occurs  one  of  the  most  disputed 
passages  in  the  whole  of  Shakespeare, 
and  one  on  which  conjectural  emen- 
dation and  critical  explanation  have 
expended  all  the  resources  both  of 
their  ingenuity  and  their  stupidity, 
without  reaching  any  very  memorable 
result,  except  in  one  instance,  which 
we  are  about  to  mention  with  hearty 
commendation.  The  difficulty  pre- 
sents itself  in  the  lines  where  Juliet 
says  — 

"Spread  thy  close  curtain,  love-performing 

night, 
That  Itunatcay^s  ejes  may  wink,  and  Romeo 
Leap  to  these  arms  untalked  of  and  unseen.^^ 

Who  is  ^*' Runaway  ^^f  He  is  a  prin- 
ter's (not  devil  but)  blunder,  says  the 
old  corrector;  we  should  read  ene- 
mies. Those  may  read  enemies  who 
choose.  We  certainly  shall  not — no, 
not  even  at  the  bidding  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria herself.  We  shall  not  turn  our- 
selves into  a  goose  to  please  the 
ghost  of  an  old  amateur  play-correc- 
tor, though  he  should  keep  reaping 
at  us  till  his  knuckles  are  worn  ont. 
Read  Rumourers,  says  Mr  Singer. 
No,  Mr  Singer,  wo  will  not  read  ftu- 
mourers.  Read  this  thing,  and  read 
that  thing,  say  other  wise  authorities : 
no,  gentlemen,  we  shall  not  read  any- 
thing except  what  Shakespeare  wrote, 
and  we  know  for  certain  that  the 
word  which  he  wrote  was  "  Run- 
away's," just  as  it  stands  in  the  books ; 
for  we  learnt  this  from  a  medium  ;^^ 
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yes,  and  the  modium  was  the  Rev. 
Mr  Ilalpin,  who,  ia  the  ^^  Shakespeare 
Society's  Papers,"  vol.  ii.,  has  proved 
to  our  entire  satisfaction  that  the  text 
calls  for,  and  indeed  admits  of,  no 
alteration.  There  conld  not  be  a 
happier-chosen  or  more  expressive 
word  than  ^*  Runaway's,"  as  here 
employed. 

Mr  Ilalpin  rather  fritters  away  his 
argument,  and  is  not  very  forcible; 
but,  coupled  with  one's  own  reflec- 
tions, he  is  altogether  convincing. 
The  salient  points  of  the  argument 
may  be  presented  shortly  as  follows : 
Firsty  '*  Runaway"  holds  the  text: 
he  has  the  title  which  accrues  from 
actaal  possession.  Secondly^  there 
cauuot  be  a  doubt  that  Runaway  is 
the  general  and  classical  sobriquet 
for  "  Cupid."  Thirdly,  Cupid  was  a 
most  important  personage  in  all  epi^ 
thalamia.  Fourthly,  important  char- 
acter though  he  was,  he  could  not  be 
altogether  depended  on  for  secresy; 
and  therefore,  fifthly^  it  was  highly 
desirable,  for  various  considerations 
(at  leaat  so  thought  Juliet),  that  the 
night  should  be  so  dark  that  even 
Cupid  should  not  be  able  to  see  very 
far  beyond  the  point  of  his  own  nose ; 
in  order,  sixthly,  that  he  might  not  be 
able  to  tell  tales,  or  '^  talk"  of  what 
he  had  '*  seen." 

That  is  the  first  or  main  portion  of 
the  argument.  It  proceeds  on  the  snp- 
position  that  Cupid  has  eyes.  In  that 
caoc,  says  Juliet,  it  will  be  highly 
proper  that  he  should  ^*  wink;"  and  as 
there  can  be  no  certainty  that  the  little 
rascal  will  do  so,  unless  he  cannot 
see,  it  Is  further  highly  desirable  that 
the  night  should  be  as  black  as  the 
broNvs  of  John  Nox  himself.  The  se- 
cond and  merely  auxiliary  part  of  the 
argument  proceeds  on  the  suppositioa 
that  Cupid  has  /w  eyes — **  Or,"  says 
Juliet,  a  little  farther  on — "  or  if  Love 
{iA.  Cupid)  be  blind;"  why,  then,  so 
much  the  better;  ^^it  best  agrees 
with  night;"  in  other  ^ords,  a  blind 
Cupid  is  fully  a  safer  master  of  cere- 
monies than  is,  all  things  consideredf 
one  that  can  see. 

Finally,  supposing  the  Cupid  here 
referred  to,  to  be  not  a  blind  but  a 
seeing  one,  will  any  person  inform  us 
what  can  be  the  meaning  of  the 
**  winking  Cupids"  spoken  of  in  Cym" 
Inihic,  I  J.  4,  unless  **  winking"  was, 
at  times,  a  very  importaot  doty  on 
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the  part  of  this  functionary?  Unless 
this  was  part  of  his  office,  the  words 
referred  to  have  no  meaning  what- 
ever. It  seeins  to  have  been  con- 
sidered by  onr  poets,  and  also  by 
the  world  at  large,  as  highly  becom- 
ing—mdeed,  as  absolutely  necessary 
— that  a  seeing  Cupid  should  pos- 
sess a  marvellons  alacrity  in  *^  wink- 
ing," brought  about  either  by  bis  own 
sense  of  the  essential  fitnesses  of 
things,  or  by  what  some  moralists 
have  termed  the  feeling  of  propri- 
ety, or  by  the  darkness  of  tne  cir- 
cumambient night  The  latter  was 
the  interposing  medium  to  which 
Juliet  chiefly  trusted.  Who  can  now 
doubt  that  Cupid  is  *'  Runaway,"  and 
that  ^^ Runaway"  was  Shakespeare's 
word  ?  We  have  omitted  to  say  any- 
thing in  explanation  of  the  classical 
nickname.  One  word  may  suffice. 
The  urchin  was  constantly  running 
auHiv  from  the  apron-strings  of  his 
mother  Venus,  and  getting  himself 
into  scrapes. 

Act  III.  Scene  5.— The  MS.  altera- 
tion of  ''brow"  into  bow  is  by  no 
means  a  manifest  improvement  in  the 
lines  where  Romeo  says — 

"  V\l  My  yon  grey  ii  not  the  morning^  eje, 
Tib  but  the  pale  reflex  of  Cynthia*>  brow.** 

Why  should  "Cynthia's  brow''  be 
not  as  unexceptionable  an  expression 
as  the  "  morning's  6^  "  ?  To  take  the 
words,  "These  are  news  indeed  1" 
from  Juliet,  and  to  give  them  to  Lady 
Capulet,  is  to  spoil  the  conststenpy  ot 
the  dialogue.  This  alteration  proves 
that  the  old  corrector  has  been  no 
very  attentive  student  of  his  great 
master.  Lady  Capulet  says  to  her 
daughter  Juliet — 

«  But  now  111  teU  ibmjoxfiU  tidingi,  girL** 

She  then  informs  her  that  the  gallant 
Count  Paris  is  to  make  her  a  joyful 
bride  "  early  next  Thursday  mom." 
Juliet  protests  against  the  match,  and 
winds  up  by  exdaimfaig,  "  These  are 
news  indeed  1 " — ^the  most  natural  and 
appropriate  observation  which  conld 
be  made  in  the  circumstances.  Yet 
Mr  Collier  calls  the  MS.  correction 
which  assigns  Uiese  words  to  Lady 
Capnlet  a  "judicious  arran|^ment.** 

Act  IV.  Scene  2. — Becoming  love  for 
"  becamed  love,"  Is  a  spedmen  of  the 
corrector's  system  of  modernising  the 
text 

So 
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Act  V.  Sc^ne  1.— "If  I  may  trust," 
says  Romeo, 

'*  If  I  may  trust  ^c  flattering  truth  of  sleep, 
My  dreams   presage   some  joyful  novrs  at 
haiid."* 

The  MS.  corrector  reads — 

'^  If  I  may  trust  the  flattering  death  of  sleep,** 

which  Mr  Collier  defends  on  the  ground 
of  what  follows  in  Romeo's  speech : — 

*'  T  dreamt,  my  lady  came  and  found  me  dead, 
(Strange  dream  !  Uiat  gives  a  dead  man  leave 

to  think,) 
And  breathed  such  life  with  kisses  in  my  lips 
That  I  revived — and  was  an  emperor." 

But  if  the  "  death,"  of  which  the  cor- 
rector supposes  Romeo  to  speak,  has 
any  reference  to  the  death  of  which  he 
has  dreamt,  what  a  ludicrous  and  un- 
meaning epithet  the  word  "flatter- 
ing" is  I  Flattering  death!  Why 
flattering?  It  is  the  most  senseless 
adjunct  that  could  be  employed  in  the 
place.  It  was  his  revival  from  death 
by  the  kisses  of  Juliet  that  formed  the 
"  flattering  "  part  of  his  dream.  This 
emendation,  therefore,  must  be  dis- 
missed as  a  most  signal  failure.  Mr 
Singer's  suggestion,  though  not  neces- 
sary, is  better.  He  reads,  "  the  flat- 
tering soother  sleep."  But  the  text 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  stand  as  it  is. 
"  The  flattering  truth  of  sleep"  merely 
means— the  pleasing  truth  promised 
to  me  in  dreams. 

Scene  3. — We  conclude  our  obser- 
vation on  this  play  with  the  remark, 
that  there  is  no  necessity  whatever 
for  changing  "outrage"  into  outcry 
in  the  line  where  the  Prince  says — 

"  Seal  up  the  mouth  of  outrage  for  a  while." 

All  who  are  present  have  been  driven 
nearly  distracted  by  the  tragedies  they 
are  called  upon  to  witness,  and  there- 
fore the  meaning  undoubtedly  is — 
**  seal  up  the  mouth  of  distraction  for 
a  while," 

"  Till  wo  can  clear  these  ambiguities." 

TiMON  OF  Athens. — Act  L  Sceml, 
— The  commentators  have  been  very 
generally  at  fault  in  their  dealings 
with  the  following  line.  The  cynical 
Apemantus  says — 

*'  Heavens,  that  I  were  a  lord ! 

Timon, — What  wouldst  thou  do  then,  Ape- 
mantus? 

Apemantus, — Even  as  Apemantus  does  now 
— hate  a  lord  with  my  heart. 

Timmu—WbMt,  thyself? 


Apemantus, — Ay. 
Timon, — Wlierefore  ? 

Apemantus, — That  I  had  no  angry  wit  to 
be  a  tord,^ 

Warburton  proposed,  '*  that  I  had 
io  hungry  a  wit  to  be  a  lardJ"  Monk 
Mason  suggested,  "that  I  had  an 
angry  wish  to  be  a  lord."  The  MSw 
corrector,  combining  these  two  read- 
ings, gives  us,  "  that  I  had  m>  hungry 
a  wish  to  be  a  lord."  Dr  Johnson  says, 
"The  meaning  may  be—l  should  hate 
myself  for  patiently  enduring  to  be  a 
lord.  This  is  ill  enough  expressed. 
Perhaps  some  happy  change  may  set 
it  right.  I  have  tried  and  can  do  no- 
thing, yet  I  cannot  heartily  concur  with 
Dr  Warburton."  Warburton^s  emen- 
dation is  substantially  the  same  as  the 
MS.  corrector's — and  therefore  we  have 
Dr  Johnson's  verdict  against  its  ad- 
missibility. His  own  interpretation  is 
unquestionably  right,  although  he  gave 
it  with  great  hesitation.  No  change 
whatever  is  required.  The  passage 
is  perfectly  plain  if  we  take  "  Io  be" 
as  standing  for  "in  being."  "That 
I  had  no  angry  wit  in  being  a  lord." 
It  is  the  pleasure  and  pride  of  my  life 
to  cherish  a  savage  disposition  ,*  but 
in  consenting  to  be  a  lord  I  should 
show  that  I  had  in  a  great  measure 
foregone  this  moroseness  of  nature — 
and  therefore  "  I  should  bate  myself, 
because  I  could  have  had  no  angry  wit, 
no  splenetic  humour  upon  me,  when  I 
consented  to  be  a  lord." 

JScene  2.— Dr  DeUus  (of  whom  fa- 
vourable mention  has  been  made  in 
our  second  article^  deals  very  sensibly 
with  the  following  case.  "  At  Timon^s 
table,"  says  he,  "Apemantus  declares 
himself  to  be  a  water-drinker,  because 
water,  unlike  strong  drink,  never  leads 
a  man  into  crime.  He  says — 

'  Here^s  that  which  is  too  weak  to  be  a  sinner; 
Honest  water,  which  never  left  a  man  in  th« 
mire.* 

The  old  corrector,  hankering  after 
rhymes,  changes  *  sinner*  into  Jire. 
But  had  Apemantus  indulged  in  such 
an  unutterable  platitude  at  Timon's 
banquet,  as  the  remark  that  toater  was 
not  fire,  the  rest  of  the  guests  woold 
most  assuredly  have  turned  him  to 
the  door.  What  shall  we  say  when 
we  find  Mr  Collier  seriously  believing 
that  Shakespeare^s  word  was  fire .'  "• 
Well  done,  Doctor  1 


*  Vide  Alte  handsehri/Uiche  Emendationen  sum  SkoJcetpeare, — P.  98. 
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Act  II.  Scene  2. — A  conatrnclion  Jreara  of  friead^bip  ia  n 
Terj  similar  to  the  one  we  lately  met  ratlier,  the  change  of  "  or"  into  us, 
with  (lo  be,  for  in  being)  occoth  in  tiie  makes  nonsense  of  the  passage.  The 
following  llnes.which  certainly  require  other  changes  are  not  go  irrational, 
no  amendment.  Flavins,  Timon'a  hat  they  are  (jaite  nnneceaaary,  and 
cannot,  in  any  respect,  he  recom- 
nieniled  for  the  lest. 

Scenes. — To chaneo  "ftbawd"into 
abhorred,  aa  the  MS,  corrector  baa 
done,  proves  that  he  was  nnable  to 
constrae  the  English  Ungaage.  We 
shall  merely  refer  onr  readers  to  Dr 
Johnson's  note  on  the  place,  which 
explains  it  thoroughly. 

In  this  same  sceoa  Timon  rebukes 
Apemantua  in  these  terms-^ 

"  TTjou  srt  ■  ilaTB,    whom  [actDBc'i  tenctat 


steward,  complaining  of  hia  master' 
extraragaDco,  says  that  he 

How  thingi  go  from  him,  nor  rtiamei 
Ot  whit  !■  to  coDtmai.  Now  mine 
Wu,  lobe  to  uDwise,  t«  be  10  kiui- 

The  corrector  reads — 


law  thin) 


Of. 


gorroi 


"  Tikes 


urd^^ 


"To  tato  no  reserve"  is  snrely  more 
awkard  and  en  grammatical  tiinn  the 

lanjioage  which  Shakespeare  employB.      ^''''  f»™»r  aera  elmp'J  ; 
And  as  for  the  substitution  turely,  it     *'"'''^^'''|?''**'"^*"'' 
Is  very  far  from  being  reqnired.     The     The  .w^t  dsirDei  tb>t 
construction  is — never  did  a  mind  es-  '—'- 

ist,  being  so  unwise,  in  order  lo  be  to 
kind. 
These  two  iioea  as  amended  by  the 


KU  flf  it  I 


jtief  world  »f- 


old 

"  Hb  liiii  rcprava  hi«  nogti,  «ro  twns  spei 
Ai  ir  he  dlJ  but  mare  in  arjumnt," 

seem  to  be  an  ~ 

••  He  did  ifhapt  ) 
A»  if  be  did  but  [ 

The  old  copies  read  "  bebooTe."  Bnt 
it  would  not  be  safe  to  alter  the  re- 
ceived text  without  fnrther  drlibera- 
tion.  We  cannot  accept  Mr  Singer's 
hehnod. 


mprovement  npon 

ii  anger,  ere  "tvu  i^pi^nt, 


To  luch  u  moj  the  p»«ii™  rfm^i  of  it 
Frmlv  Qamnuad,  thou  vould'it  liuve  plung'il 

Id  geneial  riot." 

Mr  Collier  writes,  "'The  passive 
drugs'  of  the  world  tuTely  cannot  tK 
right.  Timon  is  supposing  the  rich  and 
Inxnrioas  to  be,  as  it  were,  sucking 
freely  at  the  '  passive  dugs'  of  the 
world,  and  an  emendation  in  mann- 
script  which  merely  strikes  oat  the 
snperlliions  letter  supports  this  view 
of  the  passage,  aud  renders  necdieaa 
Monk  Mason's  tomewJiat  leiid  conjec- 
IV.  Scene  2.— Flavins,  when  '»'«  'i  fa^nr  of  druilga."  Reader, 
lookout  the  word  "drug"  in  John- 
son's DiciioDary — a  irork  w^ich  does 
not  deal  mncfa  in  wild  conjeclnres,  and 
which,  whatever  its  disparagers  maj 
say,  is  still  the  best  authority  going  for 
the  use  and  meaning  of  the  i^nglisb 
language — and  you  will  find  that  one 
of  the  meanings  of  '^  dmg"  is  drudge. 
There  cannot  bo  a  doubt  that  drugge 
the  old  way  of  spelling  drudge,  aud 
at  as  little  can  there  be  a  duubl  that 
drags"  in  the  passage  before  us 
means  drudges.  To  "  command"  the 
dugi  of  the  world,  would  Indeed  be  a 
wild  way  of  spcikiog. 

Seme  4. — In  the  following  line*, 
where  it  is  said  that  it  is  not  right 
to  take  veogeance  on  the  living  (or 
the  crimes  u  the  dead,  iShakospaajra 
writoft, 

«  Ali  ha**  DM  oSandbl  ; 


mined,  moralise" 

Intu  thit  glaT7  111 


is  pornp,  >nd  all  what  itiiii^ 


To  have 

D«t  onl)-  painted. 

If  the  oxpreesioD  of  these  ver^ie^  bo    just 
somewhat  elliptical,  they  are  q<iil< 
telligible.  and  the  MS.  corrector 
tatnly  does  not  improve  them. 
writes  the  foar  last  lines  thns — 


"  W  ho  d  be  (o  iBEKkad  with  slorr,  »■  In  ll'o 

Tu  liavfl  liifl  pomp  luid  mil  ita(«  comf'^rt^mJa, 
Uul  udIj  painEdL  Uk*  bii  luniifaed  Iriwuli." 

What  is  the  meaning  of  "t<>  li«  so 
mocked  with  glory  aa  to  lira  but  In  a 
dream  of  yn'e*d(A^r'  A  Bbn  may 
3  mocked  with    ' 


For  I 


nlhttw 


011I7  in  a  dr«am 


t/^btf- 


Od  thiiH  thU  an,  rtnnf*.'* 


iint  a    For  "  not  aqaan"  the  iMW  n 
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•*  is't  not  severe.'*  This  smacks  very 
decidedly  of  more  modern  times — and 
is  a  marked  instance  of  our  corrector's 
attempt  to  popularise  his  author.  '^Not 
square*'  of  course  means  not  just. 

Julius  C^sar. — Act  I.  Scene  2. — 
In  his  comments  on  the  corrections  of 
this  play  Mr  Collier  makes  an  unfor- 
tunate commencement.  He  says,  "The 
two  following  lines  have  always  been 
printed  thus— 

*  When  coald  they  say,  till  now,  that  talked 

of  Rome, 
That  her  wide  walks  encompassed  but  one 

man  ?' 

This  reading  lias  never ^  we  believe, 
been  doubted."  No  man  can  be  ex- 
pected to  have  examined  all  the  edi- 
tions of  Shakespeare.  But  surely  Mr 
Collier  might  have  been  acquainted 
with  Theobald's  (1773),  and  the  com- 
mon  variorum  (1785),  in  both  of  which 
**  walls"  is  printed  in  the  text,  with- 
out a  word  of  comment,  as  requiring 
none.  Or  if  he  had  not  examined 
these  editions,  surely  his  remark  was 
somewhat  precipitate  that  "walks" 
had  been  always  printed  in  the  text, 
and  had  never  been  doubted.  We 
have  never  seen  an  edition  containing 
"  walks" — but  we  shall  not  venture 
to  assert  that  no  such  edition  exists. 
This,  however,  is  certain,  that  the 
change  of  "  walks"  "  into  walls"  is 
news  at  least  a  hundred  years  old,  and 
is  a  correction  which  every  child  would 
make  the  instant  the  passage  was  laid 
before  him. 

Wc  quote  the  followine  from  Mr 
Collier  for  the  sake  of  tne  remark 
with  which  it  concludes.  "  The  MS. 
coiTector,"  ho  says,  "  requires  us  to 
make  another  change  which  seems 
even  less  necessary,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  is  jadicious: 

*  Bmtus  had  rather  be  a  villager, 
Than  to  repute  himself  a  son  of  Rome, 
Under  these  hard  conditions  as  this  time 
Is  like  to  lay  upon  us.^ 

Under  such  hard  conditions,  sounds 
better,  followed  as  it  is  by  *  this 
time,'  but  this  is  perhaps  a  matter  of 
discretion,  and  we  have  no  means  of 
knowing  whether  the  writer  of  the 
notes  might  not  here  be  indulging  his 
taste."  This  implies — and  there  are 
many  such  insinuations  throughout 
Mr  Collier's  book — that  we  have  the 
means  of  hvowing  that  the  corrector 
did  not  exercise  merely  his  own  dis- 


cretion, in  the  majority  of  bis  emen- 
dations, but  had  undoubted  anthority 
for  his  cutting  and  carving  on  the  text. 
But  what  means  have  we  of  knowing 
this?  None  at  all.  Sometimes  the 
corrector  restores  the  readings  of  the 
old  quartos  and  of  the  folio  1623  ; 
but  that  is  no  proof  that  his  other 
corrections  have  any  guarantee  be- 
yond his  own  caprice.  There  is  no 
external  evidence  in  their  favour,  and 
their  manifest  inferiority  to  the  re- 
ceived text,  in  almost  every  instance 
of  importance,  shows  that  their  inter- 
nal evidence  is  just  as  defective.  In- 
deed, as  we  shall  by  and  by  see,  we 
have  the  means  of  knowing  that,  in 
almost  every  case,  the  old  corrector 
was  "  exercising  merely  his  own  dis- 
cretion," or  rather  indiscretion.  We 
admit  that  in  a  few  minor  instances  the 
changes  are  slightly  for  the  better, 
as,  for  instance,  the  alteration  of 
"  make "  into  mark  in  these  lines 
{Act  IL  Scene  1)— 

«  This  shall  mark 
Our  purpose  necessary,  and  not  enyions.^* 

But  wherever  our  corrector  attempts 
an  emendation  of  any  magnitude,  he, 
for  the  most  part — indeed,  we  may 
say  always  —  signally  fails,  as  baa 
been  already  abundantly  shown ;  and 
he  fails,  because  in  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  apparently  doubtful  cases 
out  of  every  thousand,  the  text  stands 
in  no  need  of  any  alteration. 

Act  IIL  Scene  1. — How  vilely  vul- 
garised is  Caesar's  answer  to  Artemi- 
dorus  by  the  corrector's  way  of  put- 
ting  it.  Artemidorus,  pressing  for- 
ward to  deliver  his  warning  to  Cassar, 
says, 

**  Miners  a  snit 
That  touches  Ciesar  nearer.** 

Cassar's  dignified  answer  is, 

'^  What  touches  us  ourself,  shall  be  last 
served." 

The  words  put  into  his  month  by  the 
MS.  corrector  are, 

<<That  touches  us?   ourself  shall  be  last 
served.'' 

The  taste  of  this  new  reading  will  not 
find  many  approvers,  we  should  think, 
when  it  is  placed  in  juxtaposition  with 
the  old. 

Perhaps  the  corrector  is  right  in 
giving  the  words,  "  Are  we  all  ready,'* 
to  Casca,  instead  of  Caesar,  to  whom: 
they  are  usually  assigned ;  but  Ritson 
had  long  ago  pointed  oat  the  propriety 
of  the  change.  We  can  accept  croneA- 
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■R^«iD  placfiofcoacbings.     "  Lam  of  corrector  proposed,  "that  coma  to 

children"  for  "  love  of  cliildreo,"  lias  Bpeak."    This  'u  very  flat  and  pro- 

beea  already  recotjiiiieadcd    by  Ur  saic.    Mr  Singer  says  that  "  jecm*  u 

Johnson.  to  be  received  in  its  nsnal  sense  of 

Acl  IV.  Scenes. — For  "  new -add-  appears."    This  is  worse  aud  worse, 

ed,"  Mr  Singer  suggests  nrw-aiiled,  Walone  long  ago  informed  na  that  "  to 

which  Is  certainiy  much  belter  than  epeali  "  stood  for  nAour  to  speali,"  and 

the  MS.  correction  uew-htarud;  bat  tliis    is    nudoablodiy    right.      "To 

no  change  la  necessary.  speak"  is  not  the  present,  hat  the 

Act  V.  Scene  1, — The  old  reading,  fotnre  infiniliTe,     "  So  should  he  look 

"4uwd  of  traitors,"  is  infinitely  better  that  seems  on  llie  point  of  fpeahinit 

than  the  new,   " uord  of  traitors."  things  strange."     No'  change  is  re- 

"  Forward"  for  "former"  Is  another  quired. 

instance  of  the  correclor'a  attempts  to        Scene  4,— -The  king,  on  meeting 

tnoderniae  the  text.     The  same  may  Macbeth  after  his  victory  over  the 

be  said  of  term  for  "  time,"      We  rebels,  thos  espressos  bis  obligations 

admit,    however,    that   ''  those   high  to  him, 
powers  ''reads  better  than  "  some  high  ■■  \\aaii  ihgu  lud'rt  leu  deiervni, 

Tliat  tbo  prDporlidD  both  of  tliuiks  and  piiy- 
Might  liii"e  bton  isiia." 
We  bcliOTe  tba  meaning  of  this  to  be. 
"  that  the  larger  sliare,  both  of  thanks 
and  payment,  might  have  come  from 
my  side.  As  it  is,  I  still  owe  yon 
more  than  yon  can  ever  owe  me." 
To  ciiaugo  "  mine"  into  more  is  qoite 
uucalled  for. 

Scene  5. — The  MS.  corrector  pro- 
poses blanincii  for  "  blanket,"  in  tho 
speaking    his    own    language,    bnt    lines  where  Lady  Macbeth,  revolving 
Shakespeare  popnlarised.    "  A  general     the  murder  of  Dnncan,  says, 
honest  thought"   is   a   compreJieimve  "Com»  thick  oight 

honest  thought ;  and  tve  mayboab-     AndptlltluwiuttxiaanDvii  imukaorhBlll 

SOlotely  certain  that  "  gcncr^"  is  the      Tint  mv  keen  knife  kb  soI  iha  woaad  it 

poet's  word.     If  the  MS.  corrector  ,.    nakts;  ,    ,     .,    ,      ,  , 

could  be  brought  to  lif.;  and  examined,  ^<"  >•"""  P"P  """"el' «"  '■'""*"  "' '!«' 

we  are  convinced  he  would  admit  that  j^  cj^Uold  1  hold  !  " 
he  was  merely  aclapiing  Shakespeare 

to  his  own  notions  uf  the  taste  and  The  darkness  prayed  for  h  the  tAi'cl- 
capacilicsof  a  popular  assembly.  ul  that  can  be  procured,  and  there- 
fore the  word  "  blanket '  is  highly  ap- 
MACBKTn.—AelJ  Scene  1.— When  propriate.    It  has  a  stifling  effect  oa 
Ross  enters  suddenly,  with  tidings  of  the  imagination,  which  the  generit 
the  victory  gained  by  Macbeth  and  term  blanknas  has  not, 
Ban<]uo  over  the  Norxvegiaos,  Lenox        Scene  T, — The  next  alteration  pro- 
exclaims,  posed  seems  to  ns  to  be  a  case  of  great 
"WlotahMt*  looka  kbrosgb  bii  eyci !   id  doubt  and  difilcnily— one  in  wUidi  a 
tiiDuid  be  look  good  deal  may  bo  said  on  both  aides 
Tbut  >temi  lotptak  ihluj.  .irMge."  ^f  (),„  question.    Mscbetb  says  to  his 
A  hypercritical  objection    has  been  lady,  who  la  jiressiug  him  strongly  to 
tnkcn  to  the  words,  "  seema  to  speak,"  commit  the  murder, 
inasmuch  as  Ross  has  not  yet  spoken.  •.  p,>Hh„,  t^et, 
Vr  Johnson,  deserted  for  a  moment  i  ^in  ds  all  tbat  m*;  becomt  >  osd, 

bv  his  usual  good  EOnse,  would  read,  W  ho  dim  dti  mani  imicD*. 

""that  teemt  to  speak."     "  He  looks  i-"**  .W.— Wbii  4«m(  wmI.  tb.n. 

like  one  that  is  big  ,n,l.  something  of  ^jU-^^'r;:  ru.'^^r^"  ?»". 

importance"  — a    phra«o    savounng  ^nd  Ju  mor.  th.A -h.?  too  «».  j<.» 

much  more  of  the  great  lexicographer  wmiid 

than  of  the  great  poet.     The  US.  ik  w  moth  mvn  tba  man." 


"Thiiwaatbanobleetliv 

Did  thftt  Umj  did  in  etiv 
lie,  OTiW,  in  t  oeueraJ  ht 
A«d  conimoDsoodtoiW, 

man  oft! 
.only  be 

,i,eU.  Iko 
made  on. 

una  all, 
tCcni 

■Wea 

"lUo 
O/c. 

ThU, 

re  told  to  read, 

D\ym%gc«crom}w 
>mn.ongoodtoall,- 

however,  is  n- 

■I.6.t  thoLKbl 

)t    Sliakespei 
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The  MS.  corrector,  changing  one  letter, 
converts  "beaat"  into  boast,  where- 
upon Mr  Singer  says,  "Who  could 
have  imagined  that  any  one  familiar 
with  the  poet,  as  Mr  Collier  tells  ns 
he  has  been  for  the  last  fifty  years, 
oonld  for  a  moment  entertain  the  ab- 
surd change  of  ^  beast'  to  boast  in  this 
celebrated  passage  ?"  Here  Mr  Singer 
expresses  himself,  as  we  think,  a  great 
deal  too  strongly.  In  better  taste  is 
Mr  John  Forster's  defence  of  the  re- 
ceived reading.  He  says  (we  qnote 
from  Mr  Dyce,  p.  124),  with  great 
good  sense  and  propriety,  "  Here  Mr 
Collier  reasons,  as  it  appears  to  ns, 
without  sufficient  reference  to  the  con- 
text of  the  passage,  and  its  place  in 
the  scene.  The  expression  immedi- 
ately preceding,  and  eliciting  Lady 
Macbeth's  reproach,  is  that  in  which 
Macbeth  declares  that  he  dares  do  all 
that  may  become  a  man^  and  that  who 
dares  more  is  none.  She  instantly 
takes  up  that  expression — If  not  an 
afiair  in  which  a  man  may  engage, 
what  beast  was  it  then  in  himself  or 
others  that  made  him  break  this  en- 
terprise to  her?  The  force  of  the 
passage  lies  in  that  contrasted  word, 
and  its  meaning  is  lost  by  the  proposed 
substitution."  We  admit  the  force  of 
this  reasoning,  and  it,  together  with 
the  consideration  that  beast  is  the 
word  actually  in  possession  of  the 
text,  rather  inclines  us,  though  not 
without  much  hesitation,  to  prefer  the 
old  reading.  We  strongly  suspect 
that  the  contrast  of  the  beast  and  the 
mail  may  have  been  an  accident  due 
to  the  carelessness,  or  perhaps  an 
alteration  due  to  the  ingenuity  of  the 
printer.  There  is  to  our  feelings  a 
stronger  expression  of  contempt,  a 
more  natural,  if  not  a  fiercer  taunt  in 
boast  than  in  "  beast.'*  "  What  vain 
braggadocio  fit — what  swaggering  hu- 
mour was  it,  then,  that  made  yon 
break  this  enterprise  to  me?"  There 
is  nothing  in  Mr  Dyce's  objection, 
that  Macbeth  had  not  previously 
vaunted  his  determination  to  murder 
Duncan.  He  certainly  had  broken 
the  project  to  his  wife  both  by  letter 
and  in  conversation,  and  that  pretty 
strongly  too,  as  is  evident  from  her 
words,  *•'  Nor  time  nor  place  did  then 
adhere,"  that  is,  when  he  firstbroached 
the  subject,  "yet  you  would  make 
both" — that  is,  yon  would  make  both 


time  and  place  bend  to  the  furtherance 
of  your  design,  even  when  they  were 
not  in  themselves  ripe  and  suitable. 
And  even  though  Macbeth  had  not 
announced  his  project  in  a  boastful 
manner,  it  was  quite  natural  that  the 
lady,  disgusted  by  his  vacillation, 
should,  in  her  excited  state,  upbraid 
him  as  an  empty  boaster,  and  a  con- 
temptible poltroon.  Tried  by  their 
intrinsic  merits,  we  regard  "boast" 
as  rather  the  better  reading  of  the 
two;  and  if  we  advocate  the  reten- 
tion of  "beast,"  it  is  only  on  the 
ground  that  it,  too,  affords  a  very 
good  meaning,  and  is  de  facto  the 
text  of  the  old  folios. 

Act  HI.  Scene  4. — ^The  followmg 
passage  has  occasioned  some  discus- 
sion among  the  commentators.  Mac- 
beth addresses  the  ghost  of  Banqno, 

'*  Approach  thoa  like  the  mgTOd  Rassian  bear, 
The  armed  rhinoceros,  or  ue  Hjrcan  tiger; 
Take  any  shape  but  that,  and  my  firm  nerves 
Shall  never  tremble  ;  or,  be  alive  again, 
And  dare  me  to  the  desert  with  thy  sword  : 
If  trembling  I  inhibit^  then  protest  me 
The  baby  of  a  girl." 

This  is  the  common  reading,  or  at  least 
was  so  until  a  comparatively  recent 
period.  "  /n^afrtf,"  says  Henley,  "  is 
the  original  reading,  and  it  needs  no 
alteration.  The  obvious  meaning  is — 
should  you  challenge  me  to  encounter 
you  in  the  desert,  and  I,  through  fear, 
remain  trembling  in  my  castle,  then 
protest  me,"  &c.  Home  Tooke  diver- 
sions of  Parley t  ii.  p.  55)  slightly  varies 
this  reading  by  placing  the  comma  after 
then,  instead  of  after  inhabit. 

**  Dare  me  to  the  desert  with  thy  sword, 
If  trembling  I  inhabit  then ;" — 

i.e.^  if  then  I  do  not  meet  thee  there; 
if  trembling  I  stay  at  home,  or  within 
doors,  or  under  any  roof,  or  within 
any  habitation ;  if,  when  you  call  me 
to  the  desert,  I  then  house  me,  or 
through  fear  hide  myself  from  thee  in 
any  dwelling — 

"  If  trembling  I  do  hottse  me  theUj  protest  me,** 
&c 

Probably,  then,  the  best  reading  is, 

"  If  trembling  I  inhabit  tkem^  protest  me,*'  &e. 

At  any  rate,  the  MS.  corrector's  pro- 
saic substitution — "  if  trembling  I  fx- 
*i6iV,"  t.f.,  if  I  show  any  symptoms  of 
trepidation,  cannot  be  listened  to  for 
a  moment. 
Act  IV.  Scene  1.— The  MS.  correo- 
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tor  alt«r9  very  properly  "  RcbelUons 
dead"  of  the  old  copies,  into 

"  Jtrbrl/ha-i  S™J  rise  never  till  Ihs  Tood 
Of  Birwun  riw." 

Tbeobald  bad  got  tbe  lengtb  of  chang- 
ing "  dead"  into  head,  but  the  altera- 
tion of  "  rebellions"  into  rebellion's  is 
due  to  tbc  old  corrector,  aod  it  ia  de- 
cidedly an  improvement. 

When  Macbeth  baa  resolved  to  seize 
Macduff's  castle,  and  pat  bis  wife  and 
children  to  tbe  sword,  he  exclaims — 

"This  <l«d  I'll  do  bcroretbiipuiiwu  cool. 
Due  00  mote  .»>(.,"• 

The  MS. 

and  not  without  sorae  show  of 
Macbeth  baa  just  been  informed  that 
MacdulTbas  tied  to  England,  and  the 
escape  has  evidently  discompoaed  him, 
as  placing  beyond  his  reach  his  moat 
deadly  enemy.  Accordingly,  he  is 
snppoKd  by  the  MS,  corrector  to  ex- 
claim, "No  more  fligbta!  I  mast  take 
care  that  no  more  of  tha  .  , 
me."  Hut,  on  the  other  hand,  Mac- 
beth, a  minute  before,  has  been  in- 
veighing   agaiuat    the  witches.    He 
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Qowcra  ri/-em-nfff  That  the  allusion  is 


"  lafi 


to  flowers  is  obvious  from  this,  that 
Mnlcolm'a  vices  are  said  to  aorpasa 
Mncbeth's  in  tlelr  coionr.  "  Com- 
piiretl  vith  me,  black  Macbeth  eball 
seem  as  pore  as  raoio."  What  con- 
fusion of  ideas  can  have  pnt/ruif  into 
the  (Innderbead  of  the  corrector,  and 
what  obliquity  of  judgment  shonld 
Imve  led  Mr  Collier  to  affirm,  that 
■'  opened"  affords  a  sense  so  inferior 
to  ripened,  it  ia  very  difficult  to  cora- 
prcbend.  In  his  appendix,  Mr  Col- 
lier says,  "  an  objection  to  ripened  in- 
proposea  fllgku,  slead  of  '  opened,'  may  be,  that  Mal- 
_  _!. F Qo\ta  is  representing  these  'particu- 
lars of  vice'  in  him  as  already  at  matn- 
rily."  Not  at  all ;  that  would  have 
been  no  objection.  His  vices  vrere 
immature,  but  their  immaturity  was 
that  of  dowers,  and  not  that  of  frnits. 
So  tbat  Mr  Collier  is  equally  at  fault  ia 
bis  reasons  for  and  in  bis  reasons 
of  that  party  escape  against  the  word  "  opened."  This  is 
'  ""  not  pretty  in  a  man  who  baa  some 

claims  to  be  regarded  us  one  of  the 
^Toatest  Shokespeariaji  scholars  of  the 

Tbe  MS,  corrector  in  oo  way  re- 
deems bia  character  by  tu^edting  a 
decided  alteration  fur  the  worse  in  tbe 
tine  where  Macduff  says  to  Malcolm — 


■d  Hi!  lb»t  trust  them  1 " 

So  that  "  But  no  more  sights"  may 
mean,  I  will  have  no  more  dealings 
with  these  infernal  hags.  The  word 
"But"  seems  to  be  out  of  plac«  in 
connection  iviih  "flights" — and  there- 
fore we  pronounce  in  favour  of  the  old 
reading. 

ikent :!.— Malcolm,  speaking  of  him- 
self, says- 
All  Ihi-  i>,irli™lar3  of  vie,,  so  griffed, 


r:.,„v„  your  ploMunii  in  w  epucioiu  plenty." 

Itead  nyoj/,  says  the  corT«.-tor.  Wo 
have  no  doubt  tbat  "  convey  "  U  thfl 
rij:ht  word— only  we  bad  better  puiic- 
t[iate  the  line  thus. 


ri»iiiy  ;■■ 


belh 


n  Ho; 


'tr/i^J,  black  Mu' 


-an  abundant 


Shall  ^,' 

"Hero,"  saj-s  Mr  Collier,  "as  has 
tKcn  said  on  many  former  occaalons, 
'  opened'  affords  sense,  but  so  inferior 
to  that  given  by  tbe  correction  of  the 
folio  ir.a-j.  that  we  need  not  hesitate 
in  concluding  that  Shakespeare,  car- 
rying on  the  figure  sugKcsted  by  the 
word  '  grafted'  as  applied  to  frnit, 
must  have  written — 

'Tint  whi'n   ih.'}-  chall   I.e   rijKwJ,   bbck 


But  docs  not  Mr  Collier  see  tbat  tbe 
metaphor  is  one  which  does  not  tnm 
npon  ;j  uit  at  all,  but  that  it  tnnta  upon 
jivtri'rs.'    And  who  ever    heard    of 


i.e.  Gather  them  i 
harvest. 

Att  V.  Scent  2.— In  the  lines  In 
wfaicb  the  unsettled  oondition  of  Mao- 
bcth'smindisaliuded  to,  the  corrector 
proposes  B  apeuions  though  far  from 
necessary  amendmeoL 

I  It'  uuinal  lni«kle  hia  diilmipvred  mum 
Within  lh«  belt  at  rale.** 

Tbc  MS.  correction  xaeourtt;  i.*.  conne 
(if  action,  wblch  ta  distempered  by  the 
shattered  condition  of  his  nerves.  But 
"  cause"  fits  tho  place  perfoctly  well, 
if  t&kcn  for  his  affurs  Kenerally, 
hij  whole  syatem  of  procedure ;  anil 
thiircforu  wc  are  of  opinion  that  the 
text  ought  not  to  he  dUturticd. 

Seme  3.  In  the  line  where  Macbctli 
says— 
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«*  This  puab 
Will  cheer  me  ever,  or  disseat  me  now/* 

we  approve  of  the  sabstitntion  of 
chair  for  "  cheer,"  as  proposed  long 
ago  by  Bishop  Percy,  and  now  se- 
conded by  the  MS.  corrector.  But 
we  see  no  good  reason  for  changing 
"  stuff"  Int^  griefs  in  the  lino 

**  Cleanse  the  staffed  bosom  of  that  perilous 

8tuf 

Which  weighs  upon  the  heart," 

There  seems  to  have  been  but  little 
grief  on  the  part  either  of  the  tyrant 
or  his  lady;  and  the  repetition  of 
"  stuffed"  and  "  stuff"  is  very  much 
after  the  manner  of  Shakespeare. 

Scene  4.  Malcolm  says  of  Macbeth*s 
followers — 

'^  For  where  there  is  advantage  to  be  given. 
Both  more  and  less,  have  given  him  the 
revolt ;" 

that  is,  where  any  advantage  is  held 
out,  or  "  to  be  given"  to  them,  both 
strong  and  weak  desert  Macbeth^s 
standard.  The  MS.  corrector  pro- 
poses ^*  advantage  to  be  gotten;  a  bet- 
ter reading,  which  has  been  often  sug- 
gested, is  ^* advantage  to  be  gained" 
and  this  we  regard  as  more  suitable 
to  modern  notions;  but  we  counsel 
no  change  in  the  text,  because  the  old 
reading  was  to  a  certainty  the  lan- 
guage of  Shakespeare. 

The  latinism  of  farcedy  i.e.,  stuffed 
out,  for  ^*  forced,"  has  not  a  shadow  of 
probability  in  Its  favour.  Macbeth 
says  of  the  troops  opposed  to  him — 

Were  they  not/orced  with  those  that  should 

be  ours, 
We  might  have  met  them,  dareful,  beard  to 

beard." 


«( 


"  Forced,"  says  Mr  Singer  very  pro- 
perly, **  is  used  in  the  sense  of  re-in- 
forcedy  Neither  can  we  accept  quailed 
for  "  cooled,"  at  the  recommendation 
of  the  MS.  corrector,  in  these  lines 
where  Macbeth  says — 

**  The  time  has  been  my  senses  would  have 
cooVd 
To  hear  a  night-shriek;  and  my  fell  of  hair 
Would  at  a  dismal  treatise  rouse  and  stir 
As  life  were  int.** 

"  My  senses  would  have  cooled''^ — that 
is,  my  nerves  would  have  thrilled  with 
an  icy  shudder.  The  received  text  is 
quite  satisfactory. 

Hamlet. — Act  I.  Scene  2.— In  con- 
sistency with  the  verdict  just  given, 


we  must  pronounce  the  following  new 
reading,  at  any  rate,  reasonable. 

Horatio,  describing  the  effect  of  the 
appearance  of  the  ghost  upon  Ber- 
nardo and  Marcellus,  tells  Hamlet,  as 
the  quartos  give  it — 

"They</M<i7r/f 
Almost  to  ielly  with  tne  act  of  fear. 
Stand  dumb,  and  speak  not  to  him.^* 

The  foUos  read  "  bestilled."  The  MS. 
correction  is  hechilPd.  And  this  we 
prefer  to  bestilled.  It  is  quite  in  keep- 
ing with  Macbeth's  expression — 

'*  My  senses  would  have  cooled 
To  hear  a  night-shriek.^^ 

Shakespeare  probably  knew  that 
"  jelly" was ^«/tt,  ice.  But  "distilled," 
the  common  reading,  affords  quite  as 
good  a  meaning  as  b^hilled,  and  there- 
fore, as  this  word  has  authority  in  its 
favour,  which  bcchilled  has  not,  we 
advise  no  alteration  of  the  text. 

/S5ccn«3.—  We  think  that  the  old  cor- 
rector was  right,  when  he  changed 
**  chief"  into  choice  in  the  lines  where 
the  style  in  which  Frenchmen  dress  is 
alluded  to — 

*'  And  they  in  France  of  the  best  rank  and 
station 
Are  of  a  most  select  and  generons  chef  in 

that.*' 

This  is  the  reading  of  the  old  copies. 
The  modem  editions  read  more  intel- 
ligibly— 

**  Are  most  select  and  generous,  chief  in  that.** 

"  Chief"  for  chiefly.  But  we  prefer 
the  MS.  correction — 


'*  Are  of  a  most  select  and  generous  choice  in 
that,' 


«i 


both  as  affording  better  sense,  and  as 
coming  nearer  the  old  text  than  the 
received  reading  does. 

In  the  same  scene,  Polonins  says  to 
his  daughter — 

*'  I  would  not,  in  plain  terms,  from  this  tixn« 

forth, 
Have  you  so  slander  any  moment *s  leisiure. 
As  to  give  words,  or  talk  with  the  lord 

Hamlet." 

We  believe  that  "slander"  here 
means  abuse^  misuse^  and  therefore 
we  prefer  the  received  text  to  «7ican- 
der,  the  reading  of  the  MS.  corrector. 

Scene  5. — ^The  ghost  says — 

''  Thus  was  I  sleeping,  by  a  brother's  band. 
Of  life,  of  crown,  of  queen,  at  onee  det- 
po/cA'rf." 
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The  margins  read—  Act  IV.  'Scene  3.— In  tho  nest,  Mr 
"Of  life,  of  cToini,  of  quFsu,  it  onco  ilte-  Collier  is  not  qaite  so  sure  of  his 
poiM,"  gronnd,  and  well  may  he  distmst  it. 
which  may  be  more  strictly  gramma-  He  sajs,  "  The  nest  emendation  is 
tical  than  the  other.  Bat  "despatch-  wellnorthy  of  considerntiOD,  anil  per- 
ed"  is  more  forcible,  and  indicates  a  /lap^ofadoption.  Thcking  asks  Ham- 
more  snmmary  mode  of  pi'ocedure.  let  where  I'olonius  is  at  supper,  and 
"  Despatched,"  aays  Mr  Dycc,  "  ex-  the  answer  is  this  in  the  quartos — 
presses  the  $uddenneis  of  the  bcreave- 

meut,"  The  quartos  read  "  deprived,"  "  Not  wbBrcih«esti,butwh»re  hs  ii  ealm; 

which  ia  quite  U  good  as  dispoikd.  lO'rtKn conToation oipUiUi »ornn are otmi 

Act  II.  Scent  2  -Hamlet  Mys-  5|e^;?&  J""'  """^  "  ""  ""'^  '"'»*""  '" 

"  For  il  raimol  bs 

But  I  un  pigMD-liTsrrd,  uid  lock  gOl  The  corrector  treats  03  to  "  a  COD- 

To  m»kc  o/jfratioH  better,  or  era  ihii  vocation  of  palated  worms,"  which  is 

1  .bouU  h»y.  Cuwd  lil  tho  rogign  kitM  „  ^je„  (,f  (he  subject  we  cannot  at  all 

With  thi,  .iiTO-i  oSri.  stomach.    Jf  there  ia  any  one  word 

The  margins  have  the  weakness  to  in  all  Shakosposi'o  which  we  can  be 

propose  "  to  make  transf/rasion  bit-  more  certain  of  than  another  as  hav- 

ter! "   We  are  glad  to  perceive  that  iug  been  written  by  himself,  the  term 

the  mild  Mr  Dyce  "  lacU  not  gall  to  "politic,"  as  used  in  this  place.  Is 

make  miueleas  criticism  bitter."    He  that  word.     The  context,  "  conyoca- 

says,  "This  alteration  is  nothing  less  tion,"  proves  this.     A  convocation 

Man  viUanoui.    CoDld  the  MS.  cor-  jg  a  kind  of  parliament,  and  does  not 

rector  be  so  obtuse  as  not  to  perceive  a  parliaraeat  imply  policy?   "Politic" 

that   '  lack  gall   to   make  oppression  bcrc   moans  polite,   social,   md   dU- 

bitter,'  means  lack  gall  to  make  me  criminating.      Mr  Collier    advances 

feel  the  bitterness  of  oppression  ?"  Mr  a  very  siognUr  argument  in  behalf  of 

Singer  proposes  aggrirsion,  which  Is  palated.      "If  tho  text  had  always 

just  one  half  as  bad  na  transgrasian.  stood  '  palated  worms,'  and  if  it  bad 

Why  cannot  the  commentators  leave  been  propoeed  to  change  it  to  '  politic 

well  alone?  worms,'  few  readers  would  for  an  in- 

Act  in.    Scene    3.  —To    change  slant  have  consented  to  rclloquisb  an 

"prize"  into  pttrte  In  the  expression,  expression  so  peculiarly  Shahespear- 

"th*  viekoil  priio  iuaic  ian."    That  is  to  say.  If  we  had  the 

Buji  out  the  law,''  best  poaaible  reasons  fur  thinking  that 

simply  shows  a  dog(,-ed  determination  Sbakespearo    wrote    "  palated,"    we 

on  the  part  of  the  old  corrector  to  bo  ahonld  not  )>e  disposed  to  alter  it. 

more  perversely  idloticnl  than  we  can  True :  but  in  that  case  we  con  assaro 

believe  that  his  stars  doomed  even  Mr  Collier  that  our  forbearance  would 

him  to  be.    Tho  king  ia  speaking  of  be  occasioned  only  by  onr  respect  for 

his  usurped  crown  and  dominion  as  the  authentic  to\t,  and  not  by  our 

his"  wicked  priie."  Mr  Collier  having  opiniou  that  "palated"  is  the  better 

pQt  on  livery  in  the  old  cflrrector'a  word  of  the  two.   I'aUaed  is,  in  every 

service,  baa,  of  coarse,  nothing  for  it  respect,  inferior  to  "  politic" — so  iD- 

but  to  assent.    He  aays,"Wouced  ferior,  that  hod /la/iifnftKon  the  test, 

no  great  peranasion  to  make  us  be-  we  shonlJ  alrongly  have  suspected  a 

lieve  that  we  ought  to  rend  pur*e."  misprint,  and  had  "  politic"  stood  on 

Do  not  sapposc,  Mr  Collier,  that  we  the  margin  we  shonid  certainly  have 

are  going  to  be  gnlled  by  that  remark  recommended  it  for  favourable  consi- 

—  you  yonrself,  wo  are  convinced,  deration,  as  we  have  done  aeveraJ  Of 

never  swallowed  so  bitter  a  pill  as  the  MS.  corrections  which  have  not 

that  new  reading,  in  all  your  bom  nearly  so  strong  claims  on  onr  ap- 

days.  provat.  Tte  corrector  must  have  been 

Act  III.  Scow  4.— Tho  MS.  cor-  reiy  eld  (or  very  young)  wtien  ho  »ct 

rectioD,  "  I'll  teontf  me  even  here,"  down  thia  now  reading. 
says  Polonioa,  is  to  be  preferred  to 

the  ordinary  reading,  "  111  silence  mo  Kiko  I.r.Aii.— ^rf  /.  Rcene  I,— Re- 
even  here."  This  I'^odiog  waa  also  gan  reoinrka  that  in  comparison  wilb 
propoeed  not  long  ago  by  Mr  Hunter,  her  father's  welfare — 
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"  I  profe&s 
Myself  an  enemy  to  all  other  joys 
That  the  mo%t  precious  sijuare  of  senBC  pos- 
sesses."^ 

The  MS.  corrector  reads  **  precious 
sphere^'*  which  Mr  SiDger  trumps  by 
playing  out  "  spadous  sphere."  Both 
of  these  new  readings  are  good,  con- 
sidered as  modemisatio)\s  of  Shake- 
speare. But  the  old  text  is  not  to  be 
doubted:  it  is  quite  intelligible,  and 
therefore  onght  not  to  be  disturbed. 
"  Square"  means  compass,  area. 

In  the  following  passage,  too,  we 
advocate  the  retention  of  the  old  text, 
though  the  MS.  correction  is  plaus- 
ible— is  one  of  the  best  we  have  been 
favoured  with.  Cordelia  entreats  her 
father  to 

<<  Make  known 
It  is  no  vicious  blot,  murder^  or  foulness — 
No  unchaste  action,  or  dishonoured  sli'Py 
That  Lath  deprived  me  of  your  grace  and 
favour." 

Mr  Collier  remarks ;  "  Murder  (spelt 
murther  in  the  folios)  seems  here  en- 
tirely out  of  place ;  Cordelia  could 
never  contemplate  that  anybody 
would  suspect  her  of  murder ;  she  is 
referring  to  'vicious  blots'  and  'foul- 
ness' in  respect  to  virtue,  and  there 
cannot,  we  apprehend,  bo  a  doubt 
that  the  old  corrector  has  given  us 
the  real  language  of  Shakespeare 
when  he  puts  the  passage  thus — 


1  n 


'  Make  known 
It  is  no  vicious  blot,  nor  other  foulness.^ 

But  the  King  of  France  has  just  be- 
fore said — 

"  Sure  her  offence 
Must  be  of  such  unnatural  degree 
That  mofisters  U;^'' 

that  is,  that  makes  a  monster  of  it — 
it  can  be  nothing  short  of  some  crime 
of  the  deepest  dye — and  therefore 
"murder"  does  not  seem  to  bo  so 
much  out  of  place  in  the  mouth  of 
Cordelia.  Stoop  for  "  step,"  as  pro- 
posed by  the  corrector,  is  still  less  to 
be  accepted.  Had  he  never  heard  of 
a  faux  pas  F 

Act  11.  Scene  4. — The  fool,  declar- 
ing that  he  will  not  desert  his  master, 
sings — 

**  But  T  will  stay ;  the  fool  will  stay, 
And  let  the  wise  man  fly. 
The  kuave  turns  fool  that  runs  away, 
The  fool  no  knave,  perdy." 

Dr  Johnson  proposed  to  correct  the 
two  last  lines  thus — 


'*  The  fool  turns  knave  that  mu  awaj* 
The  knave  no  fool^  perdy." 

And  the  MS.  corrector  does  the  same. 
Mr  Singer,  however,  declares  "  that 
the  words  knave  and  Jod  are  in  their 
right  places  in  the  old  text."  We 
wish  that  he  had  explained  his  view ; 
for,  to  our  apprehension,  the  new 
reading  is  the  only  one  which  makes 
sense. 

One  or  two  very  small  amendments 
here  present  themselves^  which  on  the 
score  of  taste  are  not  altogether  ob- 
jectionable, but  the  snperiority  of 
which  is  by  no  means  so  undonbt^ 
as  to  entitle  them  to  a  place  in  the 
text.  The  following  is  one  of  them — 
probably  the  ho&i—Act  IV.  Scene  1, 
Edgar,  in  disguise,  says^* 

'*  Yet  better  thus,  and  known  to  be  con- 
temned, 
Than  still  contemned  and  flattered.** 

The  meaning  is — 'tis  better  to  be  thos 
contemned  and  known  to  one*s-self  to 
be  contemned — ^than  contemned,  and 
at  the  same  time  so  flattered  as  not 
to  know  that  yon  are  contemned. 
The  old  corrector  proposes — 

"  VcSf   better   thus    unknown   to    be    con- 
temned/* &c., 

a  reading  (all  but  the  yes)  suggested 
long  ago  by  Dr  Johnson— but  one  in 
no  respect  superior  in  merit  to  the 
common  text.  The  common  reading 
"  our  mean  (f.  e.  our  mediocrity)  se- 
cures us,"  is  greatly  to  be  preferred 
to  the  MS.  correction  **  our  tuanis 
secure  us."  We  confess,  however, 
a  predilection  for  the  ^*  lust-dieted 
man  that  ttraves  your  ordinance"  (the 
ordinance  of  heaven),  instead  of  the 
common  readmg,  "  slaves  your  ordi- 
nance," althoagh  this  is  defended 
by  Dr  Johnson  against  Warbnrtoii« 
who  long  ago  proposed  the  word 
(braves)  which  appears  on  the  mar- 
gins of  the  folio. 
Scene  6. — 

**  Behold  yond*  simpering  dame 
Whose  face   between    her   forlu  presagetfa 

snow, 
Wlio  minces  virtue,  and  does  shake  the  heftd 
To  hear  of  pleasure's  name.** 

"Who  mimics  virtue"  say  the  mar- 
gins, accommodating  Shakespeare  to 
the  tastes  and  understandings  of  a  de- 
generate period.  But,  ^^  who  minces 
virtue"  is  far  finer:  it  means,  who 
affects  a  nicety  of  virtue.    We  think 
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that  Dr  Delina  is  wrong  in  preferring 


Edg&r,  whea  he  discovers  that  Go- 
neril  baa  a  plot  upon  her  hnstiand's 
life,  exclaims— 

**  Oh,  aitditiim^id'^d  rpaa  of  woman *4  vUl ! 
A  plot  npon  ber  TirtaoDi  huilixnd'i  life, 
Aod  tbe  oichugeDiJ  bcotlicrl  " 

The  corrector's  snbstitnliou— 

may  be  dismissed  at  once  as  utterly 
irreconcilable  with  the  Cdiiiext,  be- 
sides being  TillaDoas  rhinkimoiitade. 
The  context  lets  us  knois  \  itv  plainly 
what  the  meaning  ot  \\\-'  lirsi  line 
must  be.  "  A  plot,"  saji*  K'l^'ar,  "on 
the  life  of  her  bnsband.  the  be?t  of 
menl  and  %  tnairiage  -nith  my  bro- 
ther, the  greatest  sconndn-l  unhanged ! 
Oh,  workings  of  woman'^  will,  past 
all  finding  ont — past  all  i-llstiugnish- 
ing  !"  "  Oh,  iinfathom;ibk'  Jcplh  ; " 
*'  Oh,  unintelligible  tortm^iiy ;"  "Oh, 
nndistingnisbable  limits;"  that  wo 
believe  to  be  the  meauing  of  "  Oh, 
tindiBlingaithed  space  or  no  man's 
will."  The  text  reqnirti^  fio  nmend- 
inent ;  and  we  would  leerely  suggest 
wat/i  or  dqith  as  a  gloss,  nnd  not  as  a 
snbstitute  for  "  space." 

OrnEi-LO.— jlrt  I.  &'ccne  1.— The 
old  corrector  sometime?  ]in.=Fc3  over 
linos  which  present  intok'nihle  diffi- 
coliies.  We  wish,  in  purticulnr,  that 
he  had  favoured  ns  wiUi  his  senti- 
ments on  that  line  whl<.'li  has  baiHcd 
all  mankind.  In  which  lago  describes 

"  A  fellow  tlmoit  duuMd  in  t  hlr  wife." 
Dinicnlty  first,  Cassio  ^ih?  nnl  mar- 
Tint!  Difficulty  second,  Supposing 
faim  to  be  married,  why  .ehoulj  he  be 
either  almost  or  altogeth<'i'  ilnmued  in 
a  fair  wife?  Difficulty  third,  Why, 
if  damned  at  all,  shouM  In'  lie  only 
ohnott^  and  not  comBletc/:r.  if.'inined  in 
her?  These  arc  pomts  uh  i\hii'h  Ibe 
old  scholiast  has  not  mrrmpird  lo 
throw  any  light.  Cassi-i,  li  U  well 
known,  bad  a  mistress.  I'  it  pos- 
sible, then,  that  Shakesf" -iiv  thonlJ 
use  "  wife"  In  the  sens''  "f  niiMrcss 
or  woman?  That  sappo-'Uinn  might 
remove  the  difficnih-.  Ar.  it  )•,  nil 
attempts  to  amend  the  liiii>  have 
hitherto  been  abortive.  Ji  Mill  atanils 
tbe  opprtrbritmi  eritieonDn. 


46S 
After  Irving  bis  hand  very  nnsnc- 

cessfuUy  on  one  or  two  passages,  the 
WS.  corrector  comes  to  the  lines  in 
which  Dcsdemona  ia  described  by  Ro- 
derigo  as 

"  Tying  hur  duly,  btmolr,  wit,  Bad  fortmiM, 
In  tn  cilnTogiuit  will  vhrrln,!/  BtninBer 
OfUHaindoi-iirfvhcte." 

Mr  Collier  says :  "  Here  the  commen- 
tators hare  notes  npon  '  extrara- 
gant, '  btit  pass  over  '  wheeling ' 
without  explanation,  aJtbongh  very 
vnintdiigible  where  it  stnnds."  He- 
then  remarks  that  "  wheedling  (the 
MS.  correction  for  '  wheeling')  ie  an 
important  improvement  of  the  text." 
Few  people,  we  imagine,  will  agree 
with  Mr  Collier  in  thinking  eiuier 
that  "wheeling"  is  nuinlelligible,  or 
that  uhtedling  b  an  iroprovemeut. 
"  A  wheeling  stranger  of  here  and 
evcT7whcre"  is  as  plain,  and,  at  tbo 
same  time,  as  poetical  a  periphrasis 
for  d  vagabond  as  can  bo  well  con- 
ceived. Wo  may  bo  certain  thai  the 
text  as  St  stands  ia  tbe  langnage  ot 
Shakespeare. 

Proceeding  onwards,  we  me«t  with 
nothing  which  can  bo  recommended 
for  the  text,  and  little  which  atlracta 
our  attention,  nnlil  we  come  to  the 
expression,  "A  saper-subllo  Vene- 
tian," which  is  lago's  designation  ftr 
Desdemoaa.  The  old  corrector  makes 
him  call  her  "  n  tuptr-mppte  Vene- 
tian"! lint,  if  his  own  good  taste 
could  not  keep  tbe  old  gentleman 
right,  snrely  the  contest  might  have 
done  BO.  lago  says  —  "An  erring 
barbarian  (i.e.  Othello)  and  a  sapOT- 
snbtlu  Venetian"  (i.e.  Desdemona). 
niBre  is  here  a  fine  opposition  be- 
tween barbarism  and  eabtlely ;  bat 
what  opposition,  what  relation  of  any 
kind,  is  there  between  barbarism  and 
ruppknrmf 

a  state 


cJu^i," 


[    m^   bvM   jo4^Mt 


for  which  (he  MS.  correction  U  ^iwB- 
fd.  Ht  Collier  says,  "  There  coo 
hardly  be  a  doubt  thai  this  is  the 
proper  restoration. '  Whcruupon  Mr 
Singer  obtcrvco  patbclically — and  we 
(juito  ngrcC  with  him— "I  pity  the 
man  who  could  for  a  moment  think 
of  displacing  the  effective  nod  now 
consecrated  word  eiMtd.   Ila  obtfoui 


»» 
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meaning  is  datkened,  obfuscated ;  and     '*  The  smallest  opinion  on  my  leaU  mit 
a  more  appropriate  and  expressive 
word  could  not  have  been  used." 

Act  IV.  Scene  1. — Otliello,  when 
the  pretended  proofs  of  Desdemona's 
guilt  are  accumulating  upon  him,  and 
just  before  he  falls  into  a  fit,  exclaims, 
^^  Nature  would  not  invest  herself  in 
such  shadowing  passion  without  some 
instruction."  Johnson  thus  explains 
the  place,  "It  is  not  words  which 
shake  me  thus.  This  passion  which 
spreads  its  clouds  over  me,  is  the  ef- 
fect of  some  agency  more  than  the 
operation  of  words :  it  is  one  of  these 
notices  which  men  have  of  unseen  ca- 
lamities." How  near  docs  that  come 
to  Campbeirs  fine  line, 

'*  And  comiug  ovents  cast  their  sJiadotcs  be- 
fore." 


Yet  "shadowing"  is  to  be  deleted,  and 
shuddering  substituted  in  its  room. 


The  latter  of  which  words  the  correc- 
tor changes  into  misdeed^  as  more  in- 
telligible to  the  ears  of  the  gronndliDgs 
subsequent  to  Shakespeare. 

Act  V.  Scene  2. — .Emilia,  after  the 
murder  of  Desdemona,  declares  that 
she  will  not  hold  her  peace, 

*<  No,  I  will  speak  as  liberal  as  the  nortk.^ 

The  old  quarto  reads  air.  The  MS. 
corrector  reads  wind.  "  Why,  we 
may  ask,"  says  Mr  Collier,  ^*  should 
the  old  corrector  make  the  chauge, 
inasmuch  as  no  reasonable  objection 
may  be  urged  against  the  use  of 
^  north,'  which  he  deletes,  not  in  fa- 
vour of  *  air'  of  the  quarto  1622,  but 
in  favour  of  wind?  We  may  presume 
that  he  altered  the  word  because  he 
had  heard  the  line  repeated  iu  that 
manner  on  the  stage."  That  is  not  at 
all  unlikely.    Actors  sometimes  take 


No,  no,  thou    shadow — but  not  of    considerable  liberties  with  the  text  of 


Shakespeare — we  cannot  afford  to  be 
mulcted  of  so  much  fine  poetry. 

Scene  2. — We  might  have  called  at- 
tention more  frequently,  as  we  went 
along,  to  many  instances  which  prove, 
what  we  have  now  not  the  smallest 
doubt  of,  that  these  new  readings  were 
never  at  all  intended  by  the  MS.  cor- 


their  parts,  and  they  probably  did  so 
in  the  time  of  Shakespeare  as  well  as 
now.  A  player  might  use  the  norths 
or  the  cdr^  or  the  unnd^  according  as 
the  one  or  other  of  these  words  came 
most  readily  to  his  month.  But  that 
proves  nothing  in  regard  to  the  au- 
thentic text  of  Shakespeare.    For  this 


rector  to  be  viewed  as  restorations  of    we  must  look  to  his  published  works 


Shakespeare's  text ;  but  simply  as 
avowed  departures  from  his  language, 
admitted  innovations,  which  might 
better  suit  the  tastes,  as  he  thought, 
of  a  progenies  vitiosior.  That  they 
were  designed  as  restitutions  of  the 
true  Shakespearian  dialect  is  a  pure 
hypothesis  on  the  part  of  Mr  Collier. 
It  receives  no  countenance  whatever 
from  the  handiwork  of  his  corrector, 
whom,  therefore,  we  exculpate  from 
the  crime  of  forgery,  although  his  of- 
fences against  good  taste  and  common 
sense  remain  equally  reprehensible. 
Mr  Collier,  we  conceive,  is  greatly  to 
blame  for  having  mistaken  so  com- 
pletely his  protegees  intention.  As 
an  instance  of  a  new  reading  in  which 
the  text  is  merely  modernised,  and 
certainly  not  restored,  take  the  follow- 
ing, where  Desdemona,  speaking  of 
Othello,  says, 

"  How  have  I  been  behaved,  that  he  might 
stick 
The  smallest  opinion  on  my  greatest  abuse  ?^* 

This  is  the  reading  of  the  quartos. 
The  folios  have, 


in  their  earliest  impressions.  We  at- 
tach little  or  no  importance  to  the 
mere  players*  alterations,  even  though 
Mr  Collier  should  be  able  to  prove 
(what  he  is  not)  that  many  of  his  cor- 
rector's emendations  were  playhouse 
variations,  for  these  were  much  more 
likely  to  have  had  their  origin  in  indi- 
vidual caprice  than  in  any  more  au- 
thoritative source. 

Antony  and  Cleopatra. — Act  L 
Scene  2. — Before  changing  the  follow- 
ing passage, 

'*  The  present  pleasure, 
By  revolution  lowering^  does  become 
The  opposite  of  itself," 

we  should  require  better  authority 
than  that  of  the  MS.  corrector,  who 
reads,    • 

"  The  present  pleasure, 
Bv  repetition  souring^  does  become 
The  opposite  of  itself.** 

This,  however,  is  one  of  his  most  spe- 
cious emendations.  But  the  words, 
'*by  revolution  lowering,*'  are  suffi- 
ciently intelligible, — and  are  indeed 
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a  very  fine  poetical  expression  for  the        An  HI.  .Vcene  4,— Antony,  cora- 
inatttbility  of  hnmaa  pleaanre.  plaining  of  Cajsar'a  nnjuat  ireatment, 

Scent  3. — AntonT  says  to  Cleopa-     says, 
tra,  who  seems  to  doabt  liia  love, 


And  gi« 


19  quM  n ,  fcrrbea: 


which 


An  honourBbIa  trial" — 

thit  13,  bear  true  witness  to  my  iove. 
The  MS.  corrector  cbangea  "evi- 
dence" into  credence,  as  better  suited 
to  tlie  popniar  apprehenaiou,  tliough 
mach  lesa  pleasiag  to  the  diaciiminat- 
ing  reader.  Tbere  cannot  be  a  doabt 
ns  to  which  of  the  words  is  Siiake- 
spe  are's. 

Scene  6. — "An  arm- t/tmnt  atecd" 
has  puzzled  the  comments  to  ra.  Of 
all  the  snbstitntes  proposed,  I'Tina^nl 
is  perhaps  the  best.    Ami/iuni,  sug- 

feslcd  by  Mr  Boaden,  ainl  .i-lopled  by 
Ir  Singer,  is  also  worthy  >  it  i  on . side  ra- 
tion. Either  of  theae  W'nd-  Larmon- 
ises  with  the  character  <>(  thi  nnimal 
"  who  neigh'd  so  high."  bir  T.  Han- 
mer  and  the  old  corrector  read  artn- 


Ordiditftomliisloetli;" 

that  ia,  when  the  moat  favourable  re- 
preseotationa  of  my  condact  were 
made  to  him,  he  heeded  them  not,  or 
merely  put  on  the  appearance  of  at- 
tending to  them.  The  corrector  reads, 
"  but  looAed\"  yet,  although  the  foUo 
162:>  liaa  "  he  not  looked"  we  may  be 
pretty  Bare  that  the  text,  as  given 
above,  ia  the  right  reading,  ns  it  Li 
assuredly  the  only  one  which  makes 

Scene  6.— CjKsar  expresses  his  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  want  of  cere- 
mony wiiii  which  Octavia  lias  been 
received  on  her  entrance  into  Rome. 


Th»  0' 


nud  to  Ron 


.ho^.1 


of  our  love,  which  k-ft,  tin- 


Act  II.  Scene  2.— In  t!ie  description 
of  Cleopatra  in  her  barge,  it  is  said, 

"  The  lilkan  t>ok.l«s 
Strr/l  with  (h*  tonchM  of  tliois  floweT-ioft 

That  futlr  frama  tha  otBe<." 

Mr  Collier  says,  "  ire  ought  undoubt- 
t'llij,  with  the  old  corrector,  lo  amend 
the  text  to 

'  Sintl!  with  th«  t«achM  of  tbo  Howar-toft 


Truly  there  ii  no  acoonntingfor  lastesl 
Scene  7. — "  When  Antony,"  says 
Mr  Collier,  "  during  the  debanch,  says 
to  Ciesar,  >  Be  a  child  o'  the  time,' 
Civar  replies  rather  nnintelligibly, 

■  t'lantu  it,  I'll  mtk<  uiwcF  ;   but  I  Ii4d 

nthrr  fut 
rVum  kll,  foiu  diy),  (bu  drink  to  much  in 

What  does  be  mean  b;  telling  An- 
tony 'to  possess  it?'"  Ilia  meaning 
is  quite  obvious ;  he  means,  Be  matter 
of  it.  "  Be  a  child  of  the  time," 
aays  Antony.  "  Rather  bo  its  master, 
say  I,"  rejoins  Cssar — a  sentiment 
much  more  likely  to  comi?  from  the 
lips  of  the  great  dictator  ilmn  the 
pnltry  rejoinder  which  thi^  oLi  correc- 
tor pnts  into  his  montli  —  "  Profets 
ir"— that  is,  profess  to  be  the  child  of 
the  time. 


Is  often  Irjl  uulovM." 

For  "  left"  the  corrector  reads  held, 
and  Mr  Singer  proposes  fell.  But  If 
either  of  tbese  emcadatioDS  were 
adopted,  we  should  rei^nire  to  read, 
"  is  often  felt  unhang''  and  this  the 
meaanrc  will  nut  permit.  We  tliere- 
foro  stand  by  the  old  text,  the  mean- 
ing of  which  we  conceive  to  be — love 
which  is  left  unshownis  oflon  Icftun- 
rdumeil.  "  Wrong  led"  is  better 
snited  to  its  place  than  wronyid,  the 
MS.  correction. 

Scene  II. — Euobarbus,  ridicuHng 
the  idea  that  Ctesar  will  accept  An- 
tony's challenge  to  meet  him  in  single 
combat,  says, 

••Thalhai)iDolddr«iin, 
Knowioe  all  mm.hw,  the  full  fern  wilt 
Aiuvii  bi)  amptiiHiii" — 
that  is,  it  is  surprising  that  Antony, 
who  has  experienced  every  measure  of 
fortane,  haa  drunk  ofherfDilestaswell 
aa  of  her  emptiest  cup,  ehonid  dream 
ibnt  thcyW/Osar  will  answer  hit 
emjitintte.  Here  the  words  /uH  and 
empHmt$  prore  to  a  domonslration 
tlint  "  meaaur«"  la  the  right  word ; 
yet  the  MS.  corrector  alters  11  to  mwr- 
riei  I  Btr  Collier  remarks,  Id  his  snp- 
ulcmentarj  notes,  "  SllU,  It  may  be 
flt  to  hesitate  before  mimria  for  '  mea- 
sures' Is  introdueed  into  the  text." 
We  see  do  gronnd  for  a  moment's 
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hesitation.  Miseries  is  seen  at  a  glance 
to  be  altogether  nuendnrable. 

In  the  same  scene,  somewhat  further 
on,  we  think  that  the  word  deputation 
onght  to  take  the  place  of  *'  disputa- 
tion." This  was  Warburton's  amend- 
ment ;  and  the  MS.  correction  coin- 
cides with  it. 

Act  IV.  Scene  4. — "Antony,"  sajs 
Mr  Collier,  "  enters  calling  for  his  ar- 
mour ;  *  Mine  armour,  Eros ;'  and 
when  the  man  brings  it,  Antony  is 
made  to  say  in  the  old  copies,  ^  Put 
thine  iron  on ;'  but  surely  it  ought  to 
be  as  a  manuscript  note  gives  it,  '  Put 
mine  iron  on.' "  Not  at  all ;  either 
word  will  do ;  but  "  thine"  is  more 
consonant  with  ordinary  usage.  A 
gentleman  asks  his  butler,  not  "  have 
you  cleaned  my  plate?"  but  "  have 
you  cleaned  your  plate  ?"  meaning,  my 
plate  of  which  you  have  the  charge. 
Eros  had  the  charge  of  Antony's  ar- 
mour. We  agree  with  the  corrector, 
that  the  words,  "  What  is  this  for?" 
should  be  given  to  Cleopatra,  who  is 
assisting  to  buckle  on  Antony's  ar- 
mour, and  not  to  Antony,  to  whom 
they  are  assigned  in  the  variorum 
edition  1785.  '''Bear  a  storm"  for 
"  hear  a  storm,"  the  common  reading, 
is  a  very  unnecessary  change. 

Scene  8. — Gests  (gesta,  exploits)  for 
^*  guests"  is  highly  to  be  commended 
in  the  lines  where  Antony  says, 

*'  We  liave  beat  him  to  his  camp.    Run  ono 

before 
And  let  the  queen  know  of  our  gests,*" 

This  emendation  by  the  old  corrector 
ought  to  take  its  place  in  the  text:  and 
he  should  get  the  credit  of  it,  although, 
as  a  proposed  reading,  it  may  bo,  as 
Mr  Singer  says,  already  well  known. 

Scene  9. — Fore  sleep  instead  of  "  for 
sleep,"  is  also  entitled  to  very  favour- 
able consideration. 

Scene  12. — Composed  for  "  disposed," 
is  the  text  modernised,  not  restored. 

Scene  13. — Cleopatra  declares  that 
she  will  never  be  led  in  triumph  by 
Cassar,  as  an  object  of  scorn  to  the 
prond  patrician  dames. 

'^  Your  wife,  Octavia,  with  her  modest  eyes, 
And  stUl  conclusion,  shall  acquire  no  honour 
Demuring  upon  me.** 

How  good  is  that  expression  ''still 
conclusion"!  That  lady  of  yours, 
looking  demurely  upon  me  with  her 
modest  eyes,  and  drawing  her  quiet 


if^erences,  shall  acquire  HO  hoQoar  from 
the  contrast  between  my  fate  with 
her  own.  And  yet  we  are  called  apon 
by  the  MS.  corrector  to  give  up  these 
pregnant  words  for  the  vapid  substi- 
tution of  *'*'  still  condition  /**  This,  we 
say,  is  no  fair  exchange,  bnt  down- 
right robbery. 

When  Cleopatra  and  her  women 
are  endeavouring  to  raise  the  dying 
Antony  into  the  monument,  the  Egyp* 
tian  queen  exclaims, 

"  Here^s  sport  indeed  I    How  heftvy  weigfai 
my  lord." 

Johnson's  note  on  this  place  is  re- 
markable, as  an  instance  of  want  of 
judgment  in  a  man  whose  sagacity 
was  very  rarely  at  fault.  He  says,  "  I 
suppose  the  meaning  of  these  strange 
words  is,  iiere^s  trifling;  you  do  not 
work  in  earnest''^  No  interpreta- 
tion could  well  go  wider  of  the  mark 
than  this.  Steevens  says  that  she 
speaks  with  an  *^  luOfected  levity."  It 
would  be  truer  to  say  that  she  speaks 
from  that  bitterness  of  heart  which 
frequently  finds  a  vent  for  itself  ia 
irony.  The  MS.  corrector  reads, 
"  Here's^  indeed,"  which  Mr  Col- 
lier explams  by  saying,  '^Here  Shake- 
speare appears  to  have  employed  port 
as  a  substantive  to  indicate  weight." 
But  *^  it  would  astonish  me,  and  many 
more,"  says  Mr  Singer,  ^^  if  Mr  Collier 
should  succeed  in  finding  port  nsed 
for  a  load  or  weight  in  the  whc4e 
range  of  English  literature."  We 
might  add,  that  even  dthongh  autho- 
rity could  be  found  for  it,  the  pro- 
posed reading  would  still  be  utterly 
indefensible— 

"  Here's  port  (i,  e.  weiahi)  indeed  I    how 
heavy  tceigns  my  lord  !  ** 

This  is  as  bad  as  "  old  Croody  Blake 
was  old  and  poor."  Mr  Sin^r  pro- 
poses, '*  Here*s  support  mdeed," 
which  we  can  by  no  means  approve 
of,  as  it  seems  to  have  no  sense. 

Act  V,  Scene  2.— Although  the  text 
of  the  following  lines  is  not  very  satis- 
factory, we  greatly  prefer  it  to  the  old 
corrector's  amendment.  Clec^tra, 
contemplating  suicide,  bbjSj 

«« It  ia  graat 
To  do  that  thing  that  ei^  all  other  daedi» 
Which   shackles  aceidents*  and  boUi  up 

change  ; 
Which  sleeps,  and  never  palates  more  tli0 

dtmg. 
The  beggar's  nurse  and  Cesar's.^ 
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"  Dnng"  hwe  is  probably  usfJ  con-  ment"  in  the  preceding  speech.    Tbo 

temptuonsly,  and  muat  be  taken  in  a  two  n-orda,  "  banishment "  and  "  ap- 

wide  Bouae  for  food  in  geticral.     Aa  probaiion,"  are  earoly  entitled  to  be 

breadiaraisedfrommannre,  man,  who  followed  by  the  verb  "are," 

lives  by  bread,  may  be  said  to  fi'ed  on  Of  a  piece  with  thia  is  the  next, 

manure.    The  sense  probalily  is— It  Posthnmus    is    defying   lachimo    to 

b  great  to  do  the  thing  (aniciJe)  which  make  good  hia  boast  that  he  wilL  over- 

causes  na  to  sleep,  and  never  marc  lo  como  the  chastity  of  Imogen.     H« 

taste  the  produce  of  the  eailli.  which  saya,  "  If  yon  make  yonr  voyage  np- 

nourishes  alike  Cicaar  and  tiji.'  beggar,  on  her,  and  give  me  directly  to  onder- 

Tho  MS.  correction  is  rfi^,Mliicl)  waa  stand  yon  have  prevailed,  I  am  no 

long  ago  soggeated,  and  wiiicb  cer-  further  your  enemy."    This  la  con- 

tainly  doea  not  mend  raatteia.    Thia  rerled  into,  "  if  yon  nia*e  good  your 

new  reading  affords  do  extrication  of  vatmiage  upon  her,"  itc.    And  this  Is 

the  constrnction,    "  which    sleeps, "  a  restitution  of  the  langnage  of  Shake- 

which  we  have  ventored  to  explain  as  speare  I 

"  which  layg  u*  asloep,  and  cifKcs  u*  Scenr  7. — When  lachimo  is  intro- 

never  more  to  palate  or  taste,"  ic.  duced  to  Imogen  he  esclaima, 
ScejieZ. — 

"  A  grirf  that  shouti  "  "  h*'.  *f«  "o™  nuiJ  ?    Ilalh  Mlure  gitea 

My  Terr  heart  at  ro«t,"  ^  Ibom  efet 

;          .    J.  .       ,       ,.        ,  .    ,     ,,  T»  »t  Ihii  viwlted  uch,  an.l  the  rich  pnm 

IS  perhaps  J udiciODsIy  altereil  into  "  a  or  hb  and   lanrl,  whieb  out  diiiingniib 

grief  that  smites."     "Hie  old  copies  t*ixt 

read  "  snitea."    Thia  emendation  was  J}'"  ^U  "'*"  ^™ 


ftlao  proposed  by  the  late  Mr  Barron 


Upon  the  MumUrrd  Wch 


„.  ,j      "^             "^  rartiti on  malM  Willi  ipeclai 

f  "'"l-  Twiil  fair  aod  foul  ?  ™ 

CVMBEUNE.— iici   1.    Sent    5. — 

"  We  here  enconnter,"  sayw  Mr  Col- 
lier, "  the  first  MS.  emendation  of  (or  "  nnmbered,"  by  severftl  of  the 
mjuJi  value."  lachimo  has  remarked,  Mmmeotators,  and  among  them  by 
that  the  marriage  of  Poathainus  with  Mr  Collier's  anonymous  corrector. 
the  king's  daughter,  (rom  whom,  how-  Wo  are  of  opinion  that  in  neither  of 
ever,  he  has  been  divorced,  tends  to  the  nlocea  ought  the  text  to  be  al- 
raise  Poathumus  in  the  puhlii^  estima-  tcred.  Ojpe  la  a  mere  repetition  of 
tion.  "And  then  his  bani>-hmcnt."  the  "  vaulted  arch,"  and  must,  tbero- 
aaya  the  Frenchman.  "Av,"  adds  fore,  be  set  a^ide  as  tautological, 
lachimo,  "and  the  approbation  of  "Numbered"  Is  more  difficult.  Let 
those  that  weep  this  lameiiiJible  di-  us  consider  the  bearing  of  the  whole 
vorcc  tinder  her  cohurt  arc  wonder-  speech.  It  has  a  sinister  refereaoc  to 
fnlly  to  extend  him ;"  that  is,  his  Postbnmas,  the  husband  of  Imogen, 
banJahment,  and  the  approljation  of  the  lady  in  whose  presence  the  speech 
those  of  hit  icife'i  party  (t)ii^  ia  the  ia  uttered.  "  IIow  can  Posthamna," 
meaningof  "Duderhercolonri'').  who  says  lachimo,  "with  such  a  wife  as 
weep  this  lamentable  dlvorcf.  help  to  tbia_thia  Imogen— lake  np  with  the 
enhance  still  farther  theopiuiuQofhia  vile  slut  who  now  holds  him  lu  her 
merits.  The  old  corrector  iIjii^  dis-  clutcLea?  Arc  men  mad — with  senses 
figures  the  passage:  "  Ay,  niid  the  so  lino  that  ihcy  cnu  distinguish,  or 
appritbationi  of  thoM  that  ivep  this  separate  froai  each  other,  the  6(ay 
lamentable  divorce,  and  hti  dctwuit,  orbs  above;  and  also  so  acute  that 
are  icont  wonderfnlly  to  ezt('ii<l  him."  they  can  diatinguinh  between  the 
The  old  corrector's  mental  vision  Uoen  '  twinned '  (or  closely  reeembiiDg) 
not  seem  to  be  capable  of  taking  in  stoaoa  which  can  bt  counted  upon  the 
more  than  a  qaarter  of  as  inch  of  the  boacli;  'with  ipcrtacles '  —  that  is, 
text  at  once.  He  saw  that  the  verb  with  eyes — so  precious,  are  they  yet 
"  arc"  required  a  ploral  noiiiitiaiive,  Dtiabte  (as  Posthnm us  seems  to  be)  to 
faence  he  reads  "  approbatloi)*.  *  Hut  make  [jartilion  'twixt  a  fair  wife  and  a 
he  might  have  avoldod  this  burbarism  fool  mistress?  "  The  words,  "  which 
had  he  extended  his  <q)tical  range,  so  can  distiagnieb  'twixt  the  Aery  orbs 
as  to  comprehend  the  word  "  banbih-  above  and  the  twiimeil  stouM,"  do 
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not  meau  that  we  have  senses  so  fine 
that  we  can  distinguish  between  stars 
and  stones,  bnt  senses  so  fine  that  we 
can  count,  or  distinguish  from  one  an- 
other, the  stars  themselves ;  and  can 
also  perceive  a  difference  in  the  peb- 
bles on  the  beach,  though  these  be  as 
like  to  one  another  as  so  many  peas. 
This  interpretation  brings  out  clearly 
the  sense  of  the  expression,  "  number- 
ed beach  ;*'  it  means  the  beach  on 
which  the  pebbles  can  be  numbered ; 
indeed,  are  numerically  separated  by 
us  from  each  other,  in  spite  of  their 
homogeneousncss,  so  delicate  is  our 
organ  of  vision  by  which  they  are  ap- 
prehended; "yet"  concludes lachi mo, 
as  the  moral  of  his  reflections,  **  with 
organs  thus  discriminating,  my  friend 
Fosthumas  has,  nevertheless,  gone 
most  lamentably  astray."  This  ex- 
planation renders  the  substitution  of 
unnumbered  not  only  unnecessary,  but 
contradictory.  We  cannot  be  too 
cautious  bow  we  tamper  with  the  re- 
ceived text  of  Shakespeare.  Even 
though  a  passage  may  continue  unin- 
telligible to  us  for  years,  the  chances 
are  a  hundred  to  one  that  the  original 
lection  contains  a  more  pregnant 
meaning  than  any  that  we  can  pro- 
pose in  its  place. 

Mr  Collier  is  of  opinion  that  the 
MS.  corrector's  bo-peeping  is  prefer- 
able to  *•  by-peeping"  or  "lie  peep- 
ing." Wo  cannot  at  all  agree  with 
him.  "  By-peeping  "  is  Shakespeare's 
phrase,  *Mie  peeping"  is  Johnson's 
amendment.  Either  will  do ;  and  an 
editor  ought  not  to  go  out  of  his  way 
to  make  himself  ridiculous.*  A  few 
lines  further  on,  the  substitution  of 
pay  for  "  play  "  is  quite  unnecessary, 
as  Mr  Collier  himself  admits  in  one 
of  his  supplementary  notes.    Neither 


is  contemn   any  improvement  upon 
"  condemn." 

Act  11,  Scene  2.— "Swiflfc,  swift," 
says  lacbimo— 

"  Swift,  swift,  yoa  dngons  of  th*  night  I  thai 

dawning 
May  hart  the  raTen*8  eye/ 


n 


The  MS.  correction  is,  *'  may  dare  the 
raven's  eye  "— ». «.,  saya  VLc  Collier, 
may  dazzle  the  eye  of  the  raven. 
Surely  the  old  commentator  mnst  here 
have  been  driven  to  his  wits'  end.  We 
have  little  doubt  that  ''the  ravenU 
eye"  here  means  the  nighfs  eye. 
'^May  bare  the  raven's  eye" — that 
is,  may  open  the  eye  of  darkness,  and 
thus  usher  in  the  day.  Has  not 
Milton  got  ''smoothing  the  raven 
down  offlbrJbief^  till  it  smiled?"  This 
interpretation  mnst  be  placed  to  the 
credit  of  Mr  Singer  {Shakespeare  Vir^ 
dicated^  &c.,  p.  804^,  although  it  had 
occurred  previously  to  ourselves. 
Scene  5. — Instead  of  the  line, 

*^  Like  a  full-acornM  boar — a  Gunman  one,** 

which  is  the  common  reading,  the 
corrector  proposes  "  a  foaming  one." 
Mr  Smger  suggests  "  a  brimeing  (i.  e., 
a  rutting)  one,"  and  this  we  greatly 
prefer,  larmen  is  the  original  text— 
a  word  without  any  meaning. 

Act  III,  Scene  i, — The  competing 
versions  of  the  following  lines,  in 
which  the  MS.  corrector's  is  pitted 
against  the  original  text,  have  given 
rise  to  much  controversy  and  specu- 
lation. Mr  Halliwell  has  written  an 
ingenious,  and,  we  believe,  an  ex- 
haustive pamphlet  on  this  single  point. 
He  advocates  the  old  reading.  We 
cannot  say  that  we  consider  his  argu- 
ments altogether  convincing,  or  that 
he  has  been  able  to  adduce  any  very 


*  The  attempts  made  by  a  judicious  foreigner  to  amend  the  text  of  our  great  dra- 
matist are  interesting,  and  deserve  notice,  even  though  not  altogether  Baccessfbl. 
Herr  Delius  proposes  thereby;  but  we  must  give  the  whole  passage.  The  false 
lachimO;  endeayouring  to  bring  Posthumus  into  discredit  with  Imogen,  says,  "  Had 
/  such  a  wife,  I  certainly  would  not  do  as  Posthnmus  does, 

"  Join  gripes  with  hands 
Made  hard  witn  hourly  falsehood  (falsehood  as 
With  hibour),  then  by  peeping  in  an  eye, 
Base  and  illustrious  as  the  smoky  light 
That^s  fed  with  stinky  tallow.*^ 

"  Then  by  "  is  the  original  text,  but  it  is  ungrammatical.  For  "  then  by  "  Dr  Delias 
proposes  to  read  thereby  (dabei,  unterdeu—ihvkt  is,  besides,  meanwhile).  Bat  this 
attempt,  though  creditable,  is  not  successful.  -Thereby,  as  here  used,  is  very  nearly^ 
but  it  is  not  quite  an  English  idiom,  and  was  certainly  not  Shakespeare's  word. 
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pat  parallelism,  placing  the  point  be- 
yond all  doubt ;  but  wo  believe  that 
he  has  made  the  most  of  his  case, 
and  that  if  he  has  not  prodaced  anj 
such  evidence,  it  is  bccanse  there  is 
none  to  prodnce.  We  agree  with  Mr 
HailiweU's  conclusion,  in  so  far  as  it 
rejects  the  MS.  correction;  but  we 
advocate  the  retention  of  the  original* 
reading,  simply  because  it  is  the  text, 
and  because  we  know  for  certain  that 
the  old  corrector  had  no  anthority  for 
his  emendation  except  his  own  brains, 
generally  addled,  and  not  enjoying,  in 
even  this  instance,  a  short  interval  of 
comparative  lucidity. 

The  passage  is  this :  Imogen,  sup- 
posing that  her  husband  Fosthumus 
has  been  led  astray  by  some  Italian 
courtesan,  exclaims  indignantly  and 
sarcastically — 

**  Some  jay  of  Italy, 
Whose  mother  teas  Jttr  painting ^haXh  betrajM 

In  in  ; 
Po  jr  I  am  stale,  a  garment  out  of  fashion/* 

We  take  it  that  "  mother "  here 
means  Italy,  and  that  "  painting  *' 
means  model;  so  that  the  gloss  on  the 
passage  should  run  thus:  Some  jay 
of  Italy,  to  whom  Italy  (i.  e,  Italian 
manners)  was  the  model  according  to 
which  she  shaped  her  morals  and  her 
conduct,  hath  betrayed  him.  That 
this,  or  something  like  it,  is  the 
meaning,  is  confirmed  by  what  fol- 
lows—** Poor  I  am  stale,  a  garment 
out  of  fashion ;^^  that  is,  the  new 
fa.sliIon:j,  the  new-fangled  ways,  are  to 
bo  found  only  in  Italy,  and  doubtless 
tli  it  daughter  of  Italy — that  jay  or 
imitative  creature  by  whom  rost- 
h  inn  us  is  now  enslaved — is  a  consid- 
erable proficient  in  those  fashionable 
and  novel  methods  of  conquest.  This, 
we  conceive,  is  nearer  the  meaning 
than  the  ordinary  interpretation  given 
by  I)r  Johnson,  which  represents  this 
'*ja,v"  as  "  the  creature  not  of  nature 
but  of  painting."  At  any  rate,  if  we 
ailopt  .Johnsons  meaning,  we  most 
chan^'c  was  into  is,  and  read — "whoso 
muiluT  is  her  painting.^* 

A^Min,  perhaps  the  meaning  is  this : 
Sonn,'  jay  of  Italy, — whose  mother, 
1. 1.  whose  birthplace  (the  renowned, 
tho  fashionable  Italy)  was  her  paint- 
in^'  -i.c,  was  the  adornment,  the  at- 
traction, which  allured  my  husband 
to  her  arms, — hath  betrayed  him. 
This,  ou  second  thoughts,  we  consider 
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the  best  interpretation.  Bnt  we  allow 
the  other  to  stand,  as  a  specimen  of 
groping  towards  the  tmtb. 

The  MS.  corrector's  version  is — 
"  who  smothers  her  with  pamting ; " 
bnt  if  this  had  stood  in  the  printer's 
mannscript,  it  is  exceedingly  nnlikely 
that  he  would  have  blundered  it  into 
the  text  as  we  now  have  it.  More- 
over, there  is  a  prosaic  vulgarity  about 
the  expression  which  smacks  mndi 
more  of  the  old  corrector,  and  of  his 
notions  of  what  would  suit  a  popular 
assembly,  than  of  the  genius  of  Shake- 
speare. We  may  be  certain  that  there 
is  no  allusion  to  rouge  in  the  passage ; 
and  therefore  we  contend  for  the  re- 
tention of  the  original  text,  as  neither 
irreconcilable  with  good  sense,  nor 
aUen,  but  rather  the  reverse,  firom 
Shakespeare's  occlteional  modes  of 
expression. 

When  Imogen  says  that  Fosthumus 
had  made  her 

^  Pot  into  contempt  the  soiti 
Of  princely/i^^oirj," 

she  means,  of  princely  equals.  This 
is  undoubted.  Fosthumus  was  be- 
neath her  in  rank ;  yet,  for  his  sake, 
she  had  declined  the  proposals  of 
suitors  as  highborn  as  herself.  "  Fel- 
lows "  is  modernised  into  followers^ 
The  change  of  ^^  pretty,  and  full  of 
view,"  into  j^nVy,  yet  full  of  view,  Is  a 
sensible  emendation,  yet  we  hesitate 
to  recommend  it  for  the  text.  Fisanio 
tells  Imogen  that  when  she  disguises 
herself  as  a  youth  she  must  "  change 
fear  and  niceness  into  a  waggiw 
courage:^  The  word  "fear"  here 
seems  to  prove  that  "  courage"  is  the 
right  reaoing.  The  MS.  correction  is 
'^  waggish  carriage.^* 
Scene  6.— Imogen,  disguised,  says, 

**  I  see  A  man*!  life  it  a  tediona  one, 

I  hare  tired  myitlf ;  and  for  two  nighta 

together 
Have  made  the  ground  my  bed.** 

"  Tired"  should  be  'Hrtd-%.  e.  altered 
myself  like  a  boy.  But  this  is  not  a 
new  reading.  The  word  is  the  same, 
whether  printed  tired  or  ^tired. 

Act  Iv.  Scene  1. — Cloten  speaking 
of  Imogen,  says,  "  Yet  this  imperse' 
verant  thing  (t.  «.,  Imogen)  loves  him 
(t.  e.,  Fosthumus)  in  my  despight" 
"Imperse verant"  is  explained  by 
Messrs  Dyoe  and  Arrowsmith  to  mean 
undkceming.    The  latter,  says  Mr 

2r 
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Singer,  ^'  has  adduced  (in  Gnats  and 
QuerieSy  vol.  vli.  p.  400)  numerous 
instances  of  the  use  of  perseverance  for 
discernment^  The  MS.  substitution 
of  ''^perverse  errant"  seems,  therefore, 
to  be  quite  uncalled  for. 

Scene  2. — Arviragus  says  that  the 
redbreast  will  bring  flowers — 

"  Yoa,  and  furred  moss  besides,  when  flowers 

are  none, 
To  wjnter-ground  thy  corse." 

That  is,  the  corse  of  Imogen,  who  is 
supposed  to  be  dead.  "To  winter' 
ground  a  plant,"  says  Steevens,  "is  to 
protect  it  from  the  inclemency  of  the 
winter  season  by  straw,  &c."  This 
is  quite  satisfactory,  and  renders  the 
correction  winter-guard  unnecessary. 
The  change  of  "so "  into  lo  may  be 
accepted  in  the  speech  of  Imogen 
when  she  awakens  from  her  trance. 

Act  V.  Scene  1. — The  last  passage 
on  which  the  old  corrector  tries  his 
hand  is  this.  He  can  make  nothing 
of  it,  nor  can  we,  nor,  so  far  as  we 
know,  can  any  one  else.  Posthumus, 
addressing  the  gods,  says — 

"  Alack, 
You  snatch   some   beuce   for  little  faults  ; 

that^s  love, 
To  have  them  fall  no  more  ;  yon  some  permit 
To  second  ills  vrith  ills,  each  elder  worse. 
And  make  them  dread  it,  to  the  doer^s  thrift." 

There  is  no  difficulty  with  "  elder ; " 
it,  of  course,  means,  each  crime  being 
worse  than  its  predecessor.  "And 
make  them  dread  it,"  &c. ;  this  may 
mean — and  make  them  go  on  inspiring 
dread,  to  the  profit  of  the  doer;  or, 
as  Steevens  explains  it,  "To  make 
them  dread  it  is  to  make  them  perse- 
vere  in  the  commission  of  drecu^ul 
crimes,"  This,  it  must  be  confessed, 
is  not  satisfactory ;  but  we  like  it 
quite  as  well  as  the  MS.  emenda- 
tion. "And  make  men  dread  it,  to 
the  doer's  thrift."  But  whatever  may 
be  the  merit  of  this  new  reading,  the 
change  of  "  elder  "  into  later  is,  at  any 
rate,  quite  uncalled  for.  Neither  can 
we  assent  to  Mr  Singer's  amendment 
of  the  place,  which  is — 

**  Yon  some  permit 
To  second  ills  with  ills  each  aider-tcorst ; 
And  make  them  dreaded  to  the  doer^s  s?iri/ij*^ 

On  the  whole,  it  is  certainly  safest  to 
let  the  old  text  stand  as  it  is,  until 
something  better  can  be  snggested. 

Having  now  washed  our  hands  as 


clean  as  we  possibly  coold  of  the  old 
MS.  corrector,  we  must,  in  proceeding 
to  dry  them — that  is,  to  sum  up— first 
of  all  notice  whether  there  be  not  very 
small  specks  of  dirt  still  sticking  to 
them.  We  are  sorry  to  say  that  there 
are  several.  In  our  anxiety  to  do  every 
justice  to  the  old  scholiast,  and  in  oar 
determination  to  redeem  to  the  utter- 
most the  pledge  which  we  came  nnder 
to  him  and  to  our  readers — namdy,  to 
bring  forward  everything  which  told 
in'the  remotest  way  in  his  favour — we 
find  that  we  have  somewhat  overshot 
the  mark ;  we  have  fulfilled  our  obli- 
gation in  terms  too  ample ;  we  have 
been  too  indulgent  to  this  shadowy 
sinner,  whose  very  skeleton  Apollo 
and  the  nine  muses  are  now,  no  doubt, 
flaying  alive  in  Hades,  if  they  have 
not  done  so  long  ago.  In  a  word,  we 
have  something  to  retract :  not,  how- 
ever, anything  that  has  been  said 
against  him,  but  one  or  two  small 
things  that  have  been  said /or  him. 
And,  therefore,  as  we  are  not  alto- 
gether a  character  like  old  Eirkaldy 
of  Grange,  whom  the  chronicles  de- 
scribe as  "  ane  stoute  man,  and  always 
ready  to  defend  at  the  point  of  the 
sword  whatever  he  had  said,**  we 
may  as  well  eat  in  our  leek  at  once, 
without  more  ado. 

We  speak  at  present  only  of  those 
readings  (and  fortunately  they  are 
very  small  and  very  few)  which  we 
countenanced  or  recommended  for  the 
text  on  the  authority  of  the  old  MS. 
corrector.  In  most  cases,  any  mere 
favourable  opinion  which  we  may  have 
expressed  of  some  of  the  new  readings 
we  shall  allow  to  stand,  for  such  opin- 
ions are  unchanged,  and  the  expres- 
sion of  them  was  very  far  fi*om  being 
a  recommendation  of  these  readings 
for  the  text.  It  is  only  the  text  which 
we  are  now  solicitous  about ;  and, 
therefore,  insignificant  as  the  senti- 
ments of  any  humble  reviewer  may  be, 
still,  for  the  credit  of  the  periodiciEd  in 
which  he  writes,  and  also  lest  the  text 
of  Shakespeare  should  run  any  risk  of 
being  compromised  at  his  hands,  it  is 
his  duty  to  retract  his  opinions  to 
whatever  extent  he  may  feel  that  th^ 
have  been  rather  inconsiderately  ad* 
vanced. 

We  approved,  in  the  first  instance, 
of  "get"  for  fe/,  (Blackwood's  Magazine^ 
Aug.,  p.  188) ;  that  approbation  we  re- 
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tract.  "Portent-like,"  the  common 
reading,  is  better  than  either  potent 
likeOT  potently^  {BlackwoocTs  Magazine^ 
p.  195).  "  Sheer  ale,"  and  not  shire 
aky  {Bldckwoods  Magazine^  p.  198), 
should  hold  the  text.  Katherine*s 
answer  to  Petrachio  {Blackwood's 
Magazine^  p.  199)  is  all  right  and 
ought  not  to  be  changed.  "Suppli- 
cations in  the  quill "  ought  to  keep  its 
place  in  the  text  against  Mr  Singer's 
in  the  coil^  (^Blackwoods  Magazine^ 
September,  p.  315).  *'  In  the  quill," 
simply  means  in  writing,  as  Steevens 
long  ago  told  us.  We  observe  nothing 
more  that  we  feel  called  upon  to  re- 
tract. 

This  deduction  leaves,  as  nearly  as 
we  can  count  them,  thirty  new  read- 
ings at  the  credit  of  the  old  corrector. 
We  believe  that  the  whole  of  these 
might  be  placed  in  the  text  without 
the  risk  of  damaging  it  in  any  very  per- 
ceptible degree ;  a  few  of  them  would 
improve  it :  indeed,  some  of  the  best 
of  them  were  introduced  into  it  long 
ago,  while  others  have  been  suggested 
independently  of  the  old  corrector. 
So  that  his  contributions  to  the  im- 
provement of  Shakespeare  are,  after 
all,  not  very  considerable.  The  only 
two  really  valuable  and  original  emen- 
dations which  he  has  proposed  seem 
to  us  to  be — these  welling  heavens,  for 
"  the  swelling  heavens,"  (BlackicooeTs 
Magazine^  p.  310),  and  thirst  com- 
pliiiiit,  for  "  first  complaint,"  (Black' 
irtMxfs  Magazine,  p.  321.) 

This,  then,  is  all  that  we  obtain 
after  winnowing  this  old  savage's 
"  <'lenient3  of  criticism:"  two  re- 
spectable emendations  out  of  twenty 
thnnsnutl  (for  at  that  figure  Mr  Collier 
ciilciilates  them)  blundering  attempts, 
all  of  which,  except  these  two  and  a 
very  few  others,  hit  the  nail  straight 
upon  the  point,  instead  of  right  upon 
the  head.  One  thing  we  at  any  rate 
now  know,  that  the  conjectural  criti- 
cism of  England  must  have  been  at 
its  lowest  possible  ebb  during  the 
seventeenth  century,  if  this  nameless 
old  Aristarchus  is  to  be  looked  upon 
as  its  representative,  or  was  president 
of  the  Uoyal  Society  of  Literature. 

The  concluding  question  is, — What 
rank  is  this  scholiast  entitled  to  hold 
among  the  commentators,  great  and 
small,  on  Shakespeare?  And  the 
answer  is,  that  he  is  not  entitled  to 
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hold  any  rank  at  all  among  them.  He 
cannot  be  placed,  even  at  a  long  in- 
terval, behind  the  very  worst  of  them. 
He  is  blown  and  thrown  out  of  the 
conrse  before  he  reaches  the  distance- 
post.  He  is  disquidified  not  only  by 
his  incompetency,  but  by  his  virtnally 
avowed  determination  not  to  restore 
to  Shakespeare  his  original  language, 
but  to  take  away  from  Shakespeare  his 
original  language,  and  to  snbstitnte 
his  own  crudities  in  the  place  of  it. 
We  are  as  certain  that  this  was  bis 
intention'and  his  practice,  as  if  we  had 
been  told  so  by  himself.  That  he  was 
an  early  scholiast  is  certain.  It  ia 
also  in  the  highest  degree  probable — 
indeed,  undoubted,  as  Mr  Knight  baa 
suggested — that  he  was  in  his  prime 
(his  prime!)  daring  the  Common- 
wealth, when  the  Poritans  had  the 
ascendancy,  and  the  theatres  were 
closed.  That  he  had  been  a  hanger-on 
of  the  theatres  in  bygone  days,  and 
that  he  hoped  to  be  a  hanger-on  of 
them  again,  is  also  pretty  clear. 
So  there  he  sat  daring  the  slack 
time  polishing  away  at  Shakespeare, 
'*  narsmg  his  wrath  to  keep  it  warm,** 
biding  his  .time  tiU  Charlie  should 
come  over  the  water  again,  and  the- 
atricals revive.  We  can  have  some 
sympathy  with  that,  but  none  with 
the  occupation  in  which  he  was  en- 
gaged—paring and  prnning  the  darling 
of  the  universe — shavmg  and  trim- 
ming him;  taming  down  the  great 
bard  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  him 
more  acceptable  to  the  tastes,  as  he 
thought,  of  a  more  refined,  if  not  a 
more  virtuous  generation,  For  this 
kind  of  work  we  have  no  toleration. 
This  critic  was  evidently  the  first  of 
that  school  of  modemisers  of  the  text 
of  Shakespeare  which,  commencing 
with  him,  culminated  and  fell  in 
Davenant  and  Dryden,  never  more, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  to  rise. 

With  regard  to  Mr  Collier  we  shall 
just  remark,  that  although  he  has  ob- 
viously committed  a  mistake  (**to 
err  is  human,"  &c)  in  attaching  any 
value  to  those  new  readings,  and  has 
plainly  been  imposed  upon  in  think- 
ing them  restoroHons  of  Shakespeare, 
still  his  mistake  is  not  hrrctrievabiet 
and  oaffht  not  to  make  the  pablic 
forgetful  of  the  antecedent  services 
wblch  he  has  rendered  to  our  genuine 
Shakesperian  iiteratare.    His  ieam- 
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lug  is  nndoabted ;  and  bis  jadgment, 
if  not  very  acnte,  is  sonnd^  if  he  will 
bnt  allow  it  fair  plaj,  and  obey  its 
behests  as  faithfully  as  he  ftyrmerly 
did,  when  be  adhered  with  the 
tenacity  of  a  man  of  sense  to  the 
authorised  and  undoubted  text.  This 
now  appears  to  us,  and,  we  should 
imagine,  to  every  one  else  who  has 
attended  to  the  new  readings,  as 
greatly  less  corrupt  than,  on  a  slighter 
inspection,  we  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  supposing.  We  can  only  answer 
for  ourselres ;  but  this  we  cau  say, 
that  the  ineffectual  operations  of  the 
old  MS.  corrector  have  opened  our 
eyes  to  a  depth  of  purity  and  correct- 
ness in  the  received  text  of  Shake- 
speare, of  which  we  had  formerly  no 
suspicion ;  and  that  is  the  true  good 
which  the  proceedings  of  this  old 
bungler  have  effected  —  they  have 
settled  for  ever  the  question  as  to  the 
purity  and  trustworthiness  of  the  or- 
dinary editions  of  Shakespeare.  We 
now  believe  that  the  text  of  no  author 
in  the  world  is  so  immaculate  as  that 
of  our  great  national  poet,  or  stands 
in  less  need  of  emendation,  or  departs 
so  little  from  the  words  of  its  original 
composer.  Mr  Collier,  too,  thought 
so  once — let  him  think  so  again,  and 
his  authority  will  instantly  recover: 
this  transient  cloud  will  pass  away. 

In  regard  to  his  edition  of  Shake- 
speare, which,  we  believe,  is  by  this 
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time  published  with  the  MS.  correc- 
tor's perversions  inserted  in  the  text, 
that  is  now  a  blunder  past  all  mend- 
ing. We  cau  only  say  this  of  it,  that 
e&ctual  precautions  having  been  now 
taken  by  others,  and  by  as,  to  pre- 
vent this  publication  from  ever  be- 
coming the  standard  edition  of  Shake- 
speare, we  do  not  grudge  it  any 
amount  of  success  which  may  fall  to 
its  share.  We  are  rather  desirous  to 
promote  its  interests,  knowing  that  it 
can  now  do  no  harm,  and  will  not 
speedily  come  to  a  reprint.  Even 
now  it  must  be  a  very  singular  book. 
Hereafter  it  will  be  an  exceedingly 
remarkable  book—- one  entitled  to  tid^e 
high  rank  among  the  morbid  cariosi- 
ties of  literature,  and  to  stand  on  the 
same  shelf  —  fit  companion  —  with 
Bentley's  edition  of  Milton.  The 
serious  truth  is,  that  no  Shakesperian 
collection  can  be  complete  without  it. 
Every  Shakesperian  collector  ought, 
beyoud  a  doubt,  to  provide  himself 
with  a  copy.  People  who  intend  to 
be  satisfied  with  only  ant  Shakespeare, 
ought  certainly  not  to  take  up  with 
this  edition ;  but  those  who  can  in- 
dulge themselves  with  several  copies, 
ought  unquestionably  to  purchase  it. 
We  say  this  in  all  seriousness  and 
gravity,  notwithstanding  the  riddling 
which  wo  have  thought  it  incumbent 
on  us  to  inflict  on  the  old  MS.  cor- 
rector. 
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The  proceedings  of  the  baukruplcy  Tbe  fright  haa  driven  ber  from  her 
oouris  occasionally  make  public  pnia-  propriety.  Slie  proscribes  our  newa- 
fal  C)UC9,  in  wiiicli  long-.^utVcrtag  paper-i,  forbida  ua  to  bury  our  dead, 
paronla  have  been  compelled  to  and  vents  mysterious  but  aivful  men- 
cut  adrift  incorrigible  prodigula.  In  aces  in  the  columns  of  the  respect- 
vain  have  the  generous  "  governors"  able  Madrid  journal,  whose  editor  ia 
aud  affectionate  mothers  bled  them-  the  Spanish  Uomo  Secretar}',  \u  pnr- 
selves,  pell  can- wise,  to  supply  the  veyor  of  funds  tbe  Spauish  Queen- 
cravings  of  extravagant  yonth  ;  in  mother.  A  nameless  somethiug,  wo 
■vain  have  they  conipouodod  with  have  lately  been  repeatedly  assured 
JeivB,  satisfied  tailors,  paid  long  ac-  by  the  Eipafia,  is  to  be  done,  if  the 
counts  for  London-made  port  and  in-  English  press  conliuue  its  deunucia- 
digenous  champagne,  met  bills  of  tionsofSpanislischemeaandroguery ; 
whose  "value  received  "  twenty  per  and  the  same  jonrnal  wrote  wrUhfully 
cent  had  been  given  in  cash,  the  re-  and  ominonsty  when  a  warning  wim 
inaiuder  in  green  spectacles,  paving  given  to  the  British  public  that,  if 
stones,  aud  stuRed  birds.  Tliere  is  a  tiiey  chose  to  iutrnst  their  money  to 
limit  to  human  patience,  a  bottom  FeuinBularapocnIators  and  peculators, 
even  to  paternal  pockets  ;  indulgence  thoy  mnst  look  to  themselves  aloue, 
becomes  imbecility  when  impudence  and  not  to  their  government,  for  aid 
Js  added  to  insolvency,  and  nt  last  in  recoveringit.  "  Spuin,"  then  wrote 
further  aid  and  countenance  are  ivith-  tlie  Kianz  ares  journal,  "will  know 
held.  The  spendthrift  grumbler  how  to  vindicate  her  honour,  a.i  on 
sulks,  swears  he  is  tbe  most  lll-ttsed  former  occasions.'"  IfthismeniM  .luy- 
of  mortals,  and  is  fiaally  lodged  iu  a  thing  beyond  an  ebullition  of  petulant 
sponging-bonae  or  enlisted  in  a  dra-  eplecn,  it  probably  refurs  to  tlie  tniaf 
goon  regiment.  Such  appears  to  us  notice  to  quit  given  to  Sir  I^ry  Uul- 
to  be  the  present  relative  position  of  wer.  Lord  Uowdcn  bad  bntev  look 
Bngland  and  Spain.  For  nearly  half  to  himseir,  and  keep  his  pormauteau 
a  century  John  Bull  has  been  "  better  jucked,  for  be  is  evidently  exposed  to 
than  a  mother"  to  the  cashless,  help-  receive  his  passport  at  any  moment, 
less,  graceless  Spaniards.  He  has  because  bis  stubborn  ungrateful  coun- 
fought  their  battles,  fillod  their  trea-  trymen  decline  making  further  ad- 
flury,  helped  them  to  conetilnlions,  vauces  upon  such  lliiiisy  security  as 
assisted  tliem  with  advice,  which  they  Spanish  bonds — as  depreciated  aud 
bave  Bomctimes  been  too  proud  to  worthless  a  pledge  as  Spanish  bononr. 
take,  at  others  too  silly  to  profit  The  whole  history  of  SpainV  tr.tna- 
by.  The  seed  thus  sown  has  pro-  actions  with  ber  foreign  creditors  may 
duced  an  abundant  harvest  of  ingra-  bo  made  plain,  in  few  lines,  to  thn 
tiludc.  We  have  acted  the  part  of  meanest  capacity.  Spain  owed  a 
Auut  Cli  to  the  scape-grace,  Joua-  large  sum  of  money,  and  a  good  deal 
than  Jofferaon,  and  we  have  met  the  of  interest  npon  it.  She  went  to  liei' 
same  reward.  The  Spaniard  has  used  creditors  and  said,  "I  am  at  war, 
m,  aud  now  he  abuses  us.  troops  must  be  paid,  my  treasury  fa 

Has  the  day  really  dawned  upon  einply  ;  I  want  some  more  money.  I 
which  English  capitalists  are  to  be  am  Sgbtingforfi^edomfroai  anodioni 
proof  against  Spanish  swindlers?  >V'e  tyranny;  you,  free  men,  cannot  but 
almost,  although  with  dlfSculiy — for  sympalbiae  with  roe ;  lend  mo  tha 
there  is  no  more  gnlUble  animal  than  casb.  We  will  add  the  amount  itt 
jrour  capitalist  on  the  look-ont  for  an  what  I  already  owe  yon  ;  capiialiso 
investment,  with  bis  pockets  stnffed  the  over-due  eoupons,  tbe  whole  will 
witli  cash,  and  consols  at  par — believe  make  a  tiico  round  sum,  upou  which  I 
that  it  has.  Spain  can  hardly  credit  the  bind  myself  regularly  to  pay  the  Inte- 
ract, and  is  rabid  at  tbe  apprehensloa.  rest."    Spain  has  always  been  seJuc- 
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live  and  smooth-tongued;  her  fine, 
sonoroas,  knightly  language — the  sole 
remnant  of  chivalry  she  has  retained 
— inspires  confidence  by  its  high- 
sonnding  phrases  and  noble  expres- 
sions. Tlie  creditors  believed  her  as- 
jsorances,  and,  in  an  incautious  hour, 
parted  with  their  money,  a  portion  of 
which  was  duly  applied  to  the  first 
one  or  two  dividends,  and  then  pay- 
ment again  stopped,  and  was  not  re- 
sumed. Years  passed  on,  the  war 
terminated,  Spain  was  at  peace  and 
comparatively  prosperous,  her  reve- 
nue largely  increased,  notwithstand- 
ing the  absurd  tariffs  that  grievously 
restricted  her  exports ;  still  no  effort 
was  made  to  remove  from  the  national 
character  the  stigma  of  ingratitude 
and  insolvency.  At  last,  when  it  was 
supposed  that  the  creditors,  wear}"  of 
waiting,  would  accept  almost  any- 
thing for  the  sake  of  a  settlement — 
when,  it  has  been  said  and  believed 
by  many,  a  considerable  amount  of 
bonds  had  been  bought  for  Spanish 
government  account,  at  the  wretched 
price  to  which  the  government's  re- 
fusal of  payment  had  sunk  them  in 
the  market — a  disgraceful  compromise 
was  offi^d,  and  finally  forced  upon 
the  creuitors,  who  could  not  help 
themselves,  and  who  looked  in  vain, 
whilst  thus  swindled,  for  efiicient  ad- 
vocacy and  support,  to  those  Whig 
statesmen  and  fervent  admirers  of 
constitutional  government  in  the  Pen- 
insula, whose  smiling  approval  and 
countenance  had  been  given  to  the 
transfer  of  good  English  money  to 
faithless  Spanish  pockets.  The  re- 
sults are  known  to  the  world,  and  may 
be  briefly  summed  up.  The  same 
people  who,  in  the  Peninsular  war, 
did  their  utmost  to  rob  British  troops 
of  their  laurels,  claiming,  to  this  very 
day,  the  glory  of  victories  in  which 
not  a  battalion  of  their  bisoTws  fig- 
ured, except  in  the  rear,  or  to  be 
routed ;  and  insinuating,  upon  occa- 
sion, that  Wellington's  army  was  a 
sort  of  auxiliary  corps  to  their  own 
heroic  legions — repaid  our  military  in- 
tervention and  enormous  pecuniary 
aid  in  their  subsequent  civil  discords, 
by  betraying  us  for  an  Orleanist  alli- 
ance, grossly  insulting  our  govern- 
ment in  the  person  of  its  ambas- 
sador, and  insolently  snapping  their 
fingers  in  the  face  of  the  British  holder 


of  Spanish  bonds.  We  have  no 
desire  to  resuscitate  defunct  ques- 
tions; but  certain  it  is,  that  many 
very  sensible  people — whom,  as  they 
are  not  members  of  the  Peace  Society, 
there  is  no  reason  to  consider  par* 
ticularly  belligerent  or  dispmed  to 
^^ crumple  up"  countries  on  light 
grounds — throughout  England,  and 
especially  in  the  city  of  London,  are 
of  opinion  that,  upon  more  than  one 
occasion  during  the  last  six  years, 
the  imposing  force  which  in  1851 
menaced  for  a  doubtful  claim  the 
paltry  capital  of  a  petty  state,  would 
have  been  better  employed  off  Cadis^ 
in  insisting  on  an  equitable  adjust- 
ment of  the  very  large  debt  rightfully 
and  unquestionably  owing  to  thoa- 
sands  of  British  subjects.  This,  of 
course,  is  a  mere  ignorant,  common- 
sense  view  of  the  case ;  we  have  no 
doubt  it  could  be  quickly  demonstrat- 
ed from  Vattel,  and  other  great  au- 
thorities, that  common  sense  is  the 
only  good  quality  it  possesses,  and  that 
it  is  utterly  opposed  to  wise  statesman- 
ship and  international  law.  Mean- 
while, however,  like  the  Count  in  the 
Nozze^  the  creditor  dances  to  Figaro's 
fiddle;  Spanish  ministers  and  finan- 
ciers, who,  but  the  other  day,  had 
scarcely  a  dollar  to  pay  for  a  dinner, 
are  as  rich  as  Rothschild;  Spanish 
dowager-queens  hoard  millions  npon 
millions,  and  are  prepared  with  prince- 
ly dowries  for  their  numerous  progeny 
by  handsome  guardsmen ;  but  the 
poor,  long-suffering  Spanish  bond- 
holder, defrauded  of  his  due,  and  cat 
down  to  a  fraction  per  cent,  vegetates 
in  penury,  or  inquires  the  way  to  the 
Union. 

These,  in  round  terms,  and  stripped 
of  unnecessary  details,  are  the  facia 
of  the  case— facts  that  defy  refuta- 
tion ;  these  are  the  disreputable  cir- 
cumstances under  which  Spain,  hav- 
ing, as  the  Orientals  say,  made  her 
face  white— that  is  to  say,  having 
acted  as  her  own  commissioner  <n 
bankrupts,  and  whitewashed  herself 
upon  the  most  favourable  terms— 
once  more,  with  unblushing  effront- 
ery, presents  herself  in  the  character 
of  a  borrower.  The  pretext  this  time 
is  a  different  one ;  the  ingenious  Pen- 
insula has  got  *^  a  new  dodge."  For* 
merly  the  guineas  were  handed  over 
to  the  sound  of  martial  music  and 
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clashing  arms,  amidst  cries  of  "  Down 
with  the  iDqaisition  1 "  and  ^^  Viva  la 
constitucion  r^  Now  it  is  the  clink  of 
the  hammer  we  hear,  and  a  yivid  pan- 
orama unfolds  itself  before  ns.  It  is 
of  the  nature  of  a  dissolving  view.  In 
the  first  instance  we  behold  a  rich  and 
fertile  country,  a  land  flowing  with 
milk  and  honey,  or,  better  still,  teem- 
ing with  corn,  and  wine,  and  oil.  But 
its  prosperity  is  crippled  for  want 
of  communications.  Behold  yonder 
shirtless  and  miserable  peasant,  issuing 
from  his  filthy  tumble-down  habita- 
tion! Abundance  surrounds  him; 
wine  is  more  plentiful  with  him  than 
water ;  not  all  the  efforts  of  himself 
and  family,  aided  by  the  pigs  and  by 
that  sedate- looking  jackass,  suffice  to 
consume  a  fourth  part  of  the  delicious 
fruit  produced  by  his  orchard,  with  so 
little  painstaking  on  his  part.  How 
gladly  would  he  exchange  a  cart-load 
of  wine  and  fruit  for  a  shirt  to  inter- 
pose between  his  tawny  skin  and  his 
garments  of  coarse  woollen  doth,  for 
a  light  linen  jacket,  for  cool  neat 
dresses  for  his  wife  and  daughters,  for 
a  few  of  those  articles  of  furniture 
which  the  poorest  English  cottage  pos- 
sesses, but  in  which  his  dwelling  is  so 
lamentably  deficient!  But  how  can 
lie  do  this  ?  His  neighbours  are  either 
as  well  supplied  as  himself  with  the 
produce  of  the  soil,  or  they  have 
neither  money  to  buy  it  with,  nor 
floods  to  barter  for  it.  For  leagues 
and  leagues  around,  there  is  neither 
town  nor  village  in  whose  overstocked 
niarket  his  commodities  would  find  a 
sale,  or  have  more  than  a  nominal 
value.  True,  at  the  coast  there  are 
))ec>ple  waiting,  red-haired  barbarians 
from  foreign  parts,  addicted  to  strong 
drinks  and  plum-puddings,  and  per- 
fectly willing  to  take  his  wine  and 
raidins,  and  to  give  him,  in  retoro, 
clothing  suited  to  his  climate,  crock- 
ery for  his  kitchen,  a  better  knife  to 
)>rune  his  vines,  and  an  implement  of 
tillage  somewhat  superior  to  that 
extraordinary  antediluvian  plough, 
which  in  England  would  be  put  under 
a  glass  ca^e,  and  exhibited  as  an 
Aztec  curio:4ity.  He  has  heard  that 
there  are  such  people,  and  bethinks 
him  how  he  can  convey  to  them  his 
fruit  and  wine-skins.  It  is  very  far 
from  his  hamlet  to  the  nearest  camino 
rc'ai^  and  in  the  interval  there  Is  no 


road  much  better  than  a  bridle-path. 
Carriers  there  are  none ;  of  canda  he 
has  never  heard ;  he  looks  at  his  jade- 
ass,  but  the  burro  sagaciously  shakes 
his  ears,  as  if  to  declme  so  distant  a 
journey.  So  the  poor  peasant  leans 
upon  his  spade,  and  wipes  away  a 
tear,  in  the  midst  of  hia  useless  abund- 
ance ;  pours  oat  npon  the  ground  the 
wine  of  last  year,  to  make  room  for 
the  better  vintage  of  this  one,  and 
purchases,  at  an  exorbitant  price,  of 
the  contrabandistaj  the  smuggled  ma- 
nufactures, whose  original  coat  has 
been  quadmpled  by  the  danger  and 
difficulty  of  their  introduction,  and  by 
the  long  journey  on  mnle-back  from  the 
coast. 

This  affecthig  picture  now  melta 
away,  the  scene  changes — we  have  all 
witnessed  the  sort  of  thing  at  the 
Polytechnic,  and  those  who  oaye  not 
will  find  something  very  like  it  in 
most  Spanish  railway  prospectuses — 
and  we  are  transported  into  a  country 
where  on  all  sides  is  to  be  traced  thb 
gratifying  progress  of  industry,  com- 
merce, and  prosperity.  ^^  Tis  Spam^ 
but  slothful  Spain  no  more  I"  All  is 
bustle  and  movement.  Busy  towns, 
improving  villages,  a  thriving  pea- 
santry, sharp  misery  disappearing, 
comfort  and  dvilisation  rapidly  ad- 
vancing. The  secret  of  the  change, 
the  charm  that  has  wrought  it,  is  to 
be  found  in  one  word,  and  that  word 
is  Railway.  Diverging  from  la  €ori$^ 
from  that  capital  of  the  dvilised  world, 
the  conrt  par  exctllencej  by  Spaniards 
never  snffidently  to  be  landed— firom 
sandy,  treeless,  waterless  Madrid,  In 
summer  a  furnace,  in  winter  an  ice- 
honse — long  iron  lines  extend  in  all 
directions,  to  every  frontier,  throwing 
ont  branches  right  and  left  as  th^ 
proceed,  and  finally  joining  other  lines 
which  mn  parallel  to  the  sea-board. 
That  which  gold— -when  it  flowed,  in  a 
broad  continnous  stream,  from  a  new- 
ly-discovered continent— was  power- 
less permanently  to  bring  about  in  the 
pro^rity  of  Spain,  is  now  eflected 
and  assured  by  the  ruder  agen^  of 
iron.  The  very  nature  of  the  Span- 
iard is  transformed ;  he  is  no  longer 
indolent  and  procrastinating,  bat 
active  and  prompt ;  the  most  so- 
ahead  Yankee  might  take  a  1  i 
from  him.  He  has  abolished  his 
ddal  tariff,  and  is  applyhig  hi 
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heart  and  soal,  to  the  ameliora- 
tion of  that  which  mnst  long  consti- 
tute his  conntr^s  true  wealth  —  the 
olive  and  vine,  the  corn-field  and 
orchard,  the  fleece  and  the  silkworm. 
The  stimulus  has  spread  throughout 
the  land,  and  is  felt  by  all  classes. 
The  peasant,  whom  we  lately  beheld 
hungry  and  half  naked  in  the  midst  of 
abuudance,  is  now  a  prosperous  farm- 
er, and  annually  sends  coastwards 
many  a  good  cask  of  wine  and  case  of 
fruit.  The  contrabandista  has  turned 
stoker;  and  the  lazzaroni  lad  whom 
we  saw,  in  the  last  picture,  crouched 
in  the  shadow  of  a  crumbling  wall, 
and  pursuing  entomological  researches 
in  the  interior  of  \\U  tattered  vest,  is 
hardly  to  bo  recognised  in  that  active 
chap,  in  a  glazed  cap  and  uniform 
jacket,  who  is  hard  at  work  greasing 
the  wheels  of  the  locomotives. 

It  is  impossible  to  deny  the  im- 
mense superiority  of  the  latter  over 
the  former  of  these  two  pictures.  The 
pre-raiload  one  is  sketched  from  life ; 
the  post- railroad  is  the  offspring  of  the 
imagination  of  a  Spanish  railway  pro- 
jector. The  former  might  be  signed, 
"Truth,"  the  latter,  "Salamanca." 
The  artists,  it  will  be  noticed,  are  of 
very  opposite  schools. 

The  question  of  Spanish  railways 
is  to  be  contemplated  and  examined 
under  two  distinct  points  of  view. 
First,  as  regards  their  probable  effects 
upon  the  state  of  the  country,  its 
trade,  prosperity,  &c. ;  secondly,  with 
respect  to  the  prospect  of  profit,  and 
chances  of  repayment  of  those  fo- 
reigners who  may  be  induced  to  cm- 
bark  in  any  of  the  numerous  schemes 
propounded.  The  first  of  these  two 
points  may  be  succinctly  disposed  of. 
"  The  general  poverty  of  Spain  is  very 
great,"  wrote  a  good  authority  on  the 
subject  in  1815.*  Since  then  eight 
years  have  elapsed,  years  of  peace 
and  of  a  tranquillity  almost  uninter- 
rupted; yet,  within  the  last  few 
weeks,  we  have  been  assured  by  re- 
cent travellers  in  the  country,  and  by 
Spaniards  —  who  cannot  deny  the 
wretched  condition  they  deplore  and 
feel  ashamed  of,  but  are  impotent  to 
improve — that  Spanish  poverty  and 
misery  are  in  no  degree  diminished. 


The  want  of  means  of  communicstioii 
mnst  be  reckoned,  if  not  amoDgst  the 
causes  of  that  unfortunate  state  of 
things,  at  least  amongst  the  obstacles 
to  its  removal.  And  there  can  be  no 
reasonable  doubt  that  the  establish- 
ment of  an  extensive  system  of  rail- 
roads would  be  productive  of  great 
improvement  and  advantage  to  Spain. 
These  would  not  be  so  rapidly  mani- 
fest as  in  more  populoos  and  indns- 
trious  countries,  and  amongst  a  more 
energetic  race.  Years  might  be  re- 
quired to  do  what  months  have  ac- 
complished elsewhere.  But  ultimately 
the  irresistible  power  of  the  greatest 
invention  of  this  century  mnst  make 
itself  felt.  "  Nothing,^  says  an  accom- 
plished English  lady,  and  intelligent 
observer  of  Spain,  of  whose  interest- 
ing work,  the  result  of  three  yean^ 
travel  and  sojourn  in  that  country, 
we  shall  presently  speak,  ^^  conld  tend 
more  to  improve  Spain  than  the  estab- 
lishment of  great  main  lines  of  rail- 
way." Whilst  agreeing  in  this  respect 
with  Lady  Liouisa  Tenison,  we  think 
it  desirable  to  extend  our  investiga- 
tion a  little  farther  than  she  has  done, 
and  to  examine  the  probable  position 
of  the  persons  who  may  be  induced 
to  advance  money  for  the  constmo- 
tion  of  those  important  arteries. 

The  mountainous  character  of  Spain 
has  been  frequently  and  justly  nrged 
as  a  great,  if  not  an  insaperable,  ob- 
stacle to  the  formation  of  long  lines 
of  railroad  in  that  country.  Ford,  in 
his  usual  lively  and  satirical  strain, 
long  ago  denounced  these  as  impos- 
sible of  construction. t  The  snlnccl, 
however,  is  too  serious  to  be  jocularly 
dismissed  in  a  couple  of  amusing 
pages.  We  readily  admit  the  extreme 
difiiculty  and  expense  of  tannelling 
^*  mighty  cloud-capped  sierras  which 
are  solid  masses  of  hard  stone  ;^*  hot  a 
little  perseverance  and  investigation 
sometimes  enables  one  to  torn  a  diffi- 
culty which  he  could  not  hope  to  level, 
and  we  have  been  assured  by  practical 
Englishmen,  whose  attention  nas  been 
particularly  directed  to  the  subject, 
that,  in  some  of  the  most  formidable 
of  Peninsular  mountain -chains,  re- 
search brings  to  light  defiles  through 
which  a  moderate  amount  of  labcmr 


*  Ford's  JIamlbook,  first  edition,  p.  172. 
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would  enable  the  locomotive  to  wind 
or  incline  its  way.  Then  long  tracts  of 
level  in  theinteriorof  the  country  offer 
some  compensation  for  costly  work 
in  mountain  districts ;  and,  upon  the 
whole,  and  at  a  proximate  compensa- 
tion, Spanish  railroads  would  probably 
not  bo  so  expensive  in  construction  as 
has  been  believed  and  affirmed  bv 
many.  The  most  costly  and  difficult 
of  all  would  be  the  Northern  Une, 
about  which  such  a  stir  has  lately 
been  made,  which  has  caused  such 
agitation  and  convulsions  in  the 
Spanish  Cabinet,  and  led  to  such  un- 
pleasant exposure  of  the  greedy  man- 
<£uvres  and  reckless  cupidity  of  the 
Kianzares  gang,  and  of  that  very 
slippery  gentleman,  Seflor  Salamanca. 
The  Northern  Line  (two  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  long,  as  now  projected) 
would  have  to  make  its  way  through 
two  tremendous  mountain  barriers 
— the  Somosierra  range  and  that  con- 
tinuation of  the  Pyrenees  which  ex- 
tends through  the  whole  of  the  north 
of  Spain  to  Cape  Finisterre.  Who- 
ever is  acquainted  with  the  Basque 
provinces  knows  that  they  are  little 
else  than  one  mass  or  agglomeration 
of  mountains,  through  which  any  rail- 
way must  pass  that  is  to  communi- 
cate with  Bayonne.  As  a  set-off  to 
this,  it  is  urged  that,  in  the  Castilian 
plains,  there  would  be  little  else  to  do 
than  to  lay  down  the  sleepers  and 
rails.  In  railway  matters  it  is  not 
easy  to  see  how  impossibilities  are  to 
be  compensated,  consistently  with  the 
completeness  of  a  line ;  and  certainly, 
ill  the  words  of  Ford,  "  any  tunnels 
which  ever  perforate  ilio$e  ranges  will 
reduce  that  at  Box  to  the  delving  of 
the  poor  mole."  The  projected  North- 
ern Company  has  contracted  (rather 
prematurely)  with  Mr  Salamanca,  to 
make  the  line  for  about  six  millions 
sterling,  or  £24,000  a-mlle ;  but  little 
dependence  will  be  placed,  by  sane 
persons,  upon  Spanish  estimates,  con- 
tracts, and  contractors;  and  mean- 
while, pending  the  sanction  by  the 
Cortes  of  the  royal  decree  authorising 
tho  line,  the  project  is  a  mere  bubble, 
a  chateau  en  Etpagne^  as  the  French 
say. 

Supposing,  however,  the  Cortes  to 
bo  bullied,  tricked,  or  wheedled  out  of 
their  consent,  the  mountains  bored, 
the  tunnels  made,  the  line  opened — all 


for  the  stipnlated  six  millions — what 
are  the  probabilities  of  a  return  to  the 
shareholders  in  this  precious  specuht- 
tion  ?  In  the  first  place,  it  must  be 
observed  that  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment, which  has  just  fobbed  off  its 
creditors  with  a  shilling  or  two  in  the 
pound,  proposes,  with  that  honour- 
able consistency  and  good  faith  that 
habitually  characterises  it  in  all  fin- 
ancial and  most  other  matters,  to 
guarantee  to  the  shareholders  in  this 
and  several  other  extensive  railways 
six  per  cent  interest  on  the  capital 
advanced.  It  is  the  old  story.  The 
capitalist  gets  the  first  dividend  or 
two  (paid  out  of  his  own  money,  of 
course),  and  then,  when  all  calls  are 
paid  up,  the  Spanbh  treasury  sports 
its  oak,  and  the  finance  minister  of 
the  day,  looking  lugubriously  through 
the  vasistas,  posts  up  ^*  no  effects." 
The  shareholder  perhaps  consoles  him- 
self with  the  refiection  that  in  a  year 
or  two  the  line  will  be  open ;  and  that 
then,  when  the  proceeds  of  a  lucrative 
traffic  pour  in,  there  can  be  no  pretext 
of  inability  to  pay,  and  he  will  get 
both  dividend  and  arrears.  TosaUsf^ 
him  as  to  his  prospects,  we  shall  quote 
two  highly  competent  anthorities — 

''  Speculators  will  do  well  to  reflect  that 
Spain  is  a  land  which  never  yet  has  been 
able  to  coDstroct  or  support  even  a  eaf- 
ficient  number  of  commoo  roads  or  canals 
for  her  poor  and  passive  commerce  and 
circulation.  The  distances  are  far  too 
great,  and  the  traflio  hx  too  small,  to  call 
yet  for  the  rail.  The  outlay  will  be  on 
an  inverse  ratio  to  the  remuneration  ;  for 
the  one  will  be  enormouB  and  the  other 
paltry.  The  Spaniard,  a  creature  ef 
routine  and  foe  to  innovations,  is  not  a  lo- 
comotive animal  ;->local,  and  a  fixture  by 
nature,  he  hates  moving  like  a  Turk,  and 
has  a  particular  horror  of  being  hurried.'' 
— Fow),  p.  799. 

Thus  far  the  Handbook  man.  We 
turn  to  an  interesting  and  important 
letter  on  the  subject  of  Spanish  rail- 
roads in  the  jonmal  whose  untimely 
revelations  have  procured  it  the  hard 
sentence  of  exdnsion  from  Spain. 

''Itcannot  be  too  often  urged  that 'Royal 
decrees*  have  no  legal  force  until  confirmed 
by  the  Cortes,  and  even  then,  hi  questions 
of  finance,  they  usually  exceed  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  country  ;  therefore,  bow- 
ever  strong  the  desire  of  Spain  to  sea 
loeosotlvis  eroBsiBg  the  eowitry,  it 
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impos>'ib]e  for  the  finances  to  pty  six  per 
cent  iiitere^jt,  o\on  upon  lines  alrcad/ 
gnuranti'cd.  If  »;ueh  were  po»bibIe,  it 
would  bo  adJitiunally  diitgracefiil,  whilst 
the  interoiit  on  the  national  debt  in  not 
paid.  Tlierc  arc  many  legitimate  and 
profitable  means  of  employing  capital  in 
Spain,  independently  of  the  delu-ivo 
guarantee  of  *Koyal  decrees,*  or  the 
guaranteed  interest,  which  will  be  paid 
only  ^u  long  as  it  Huitft  the  present  tem- 
porary object  of  drawing  forth  foreign 
capital.  Many  in-^tances  could  be  given 
of  the  succef<s  that  has  attended  gla^i«, 
iron,  lead,  ami  other  works,  when  estab- 
lished in  proper  localities,  whicli  give  a 
return  of  ^{0,  -10,  and,  1  am  as!iured,of  even 
51)  per  cent  per  annum,  without  any  pro- 
tection from  the  government.  Until  rail- 
ways cnn  al>o  bo  established  on  their  own 
intrinsic  raeritn,  relying  exclusively  on 
the  traffic  to  remunerate  the  hhareholder", 
it  is  not  safe  to  attempt  them,  as,  at  the 
first  unfavourable  change  in  Spani>h  fi- 
iiancos,  the  interest  is  sure  to  remaiu  un- 
paid. It  id  very  easy, as  in  the  case  of 
the  Northern  line,  to  make  %  brilliant 
prospectus,  and  trace  a  line  upon  the  map, 
passing  through  numerous  towns  ;  but 
thoise  who  have  travelled 
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cess,  would  be  that  sprightly  Wizard 
of  the  North,  Mr  Salamanca,  and  a 
few  other  speculators  of  his  kidney, 
Queen  Christina,  the  Duke  of  Rian- 
zares,  and  their  particular  friends  and 
adherents. 

We  should  be  sincerely  irlad,  for  the 
sake  of  the  Spanish  nation,  whoso 
many  good  qualities  we  (whilst  utterly 
condemning,  contemning,  and  abom- 
inating their  dishonest  government, 
their  intriguing  licentious  royal  fa- 
mily, their  greedy  dishonest  specula- 
tors, and  their  useless  lazy  army  of 
oHploidoH)  highly  and  justly  admire, 
to  see  their  land  lapped  to-morrow  in 
an  iron  network,  could  it  be  done  by 
stroke  of  fairy- wand  or  loticb  of  Alad- 
din's lamp.  But  that  the  fifty  mil- 
lions sterling  (we  are  informed  that  is 
the  sum  needed  for  the  whole  scheme 
of  Spanish  railway)  should  be  filched 
from  British  pockets,  into  which  Don 
Spaniard  has  so  repeatedly,  and  on 
such  various  pretexts,  dipped  his 
digits  —  never  withdrawing  them 
.     ,    .    ,       .     emptv — is  what  we  most  decidedly  ob- 

,.      ,.,,.,  ,     m  .spam  do  not    ject  to.  The  only  I  ines  for  which  there  IS 

lorcet  that  there  is  not  cnoui;h  pas-^enger     "^  .  _  , :'.    c.»..:»  -...  j  *k»»  »»^ 

trattic  between  M  .dril  and  France  to  fill  ?.  "^J^T^  "^"^ '°  ^^?  "j  *'  ?  ^^^t  ^^ 
.1  diligence  thmu^-hout  the  year.  Neither  }^^^\y  ^0  give  a  profit  to  the  share- 
Valladolid,  Hurgo^,  Vittoria,  nor  any  of    boldcrs,  are  short  lines  in  the  mo«t 

populous  and  industrious  districts. 
And  these  should  only  be  gone  into 
when  they  are  got  up  by  private  com- 
panies, and  without  government  in- 
tervention of  any  kind.  The  directors 
should  be  able  to  head  their  prospectus, 
as  Paris  shopkeepers  bead  their  ad- 
vertisements, with  the  words,  "  Sans 
ffarantie  du  ffouvfrnement."  No  reli- 
ance can  bo  pi  need  on  anything  in 
which  a  Spanish  government  has  a 
right  to  interfere:  a  feeling  now 
pretty  prevalent,  and  whicb  liaa 
swamped,  at  least  for  the  present — 
and  wo  hope  for  a  long  time  to  come 
— the  schemes  of  the  Spanish  Hudson. 
Lines  like  the  Madrid  and  Arangnez, 
(did  it  belong  to  a  company,  instead 
of  to  the  state),  like  the  Barcelona 
and  Mataro — a  private  line,  paying  a 
good  interest — and  like  the  proposed 
cigliteon-mile  lino,  connecting  Cadiz, 
Port  St  Mary's,  and  Xorez,  are  those 
that  may  safely  be  gone  into.  The 
last  named  (which  is,  if  we  arc  not 
mistaken,  independent  of  the  govern- 
ment) ought,  with  decent  mana{^- 
ment  and  reasonable  economy,  to  be 
one  of  the  most  profitable  bits  of  rail* 


the  other  town-*  mentioned,  contain  a  lo- 
comotive population  ;  and,  in  the  entire 
di>tance,  until  the  indu>trious  Ba^4ue 
provinces  he  approached,  there  is  scarcely 
a  manut":u*turing  village.*' — Varis  <\ir- 
)'i,y"ifh ii'i  nf'  tfw  Tiutti,  .'JOth  August 
18.*i3. 

The  jrr cater  part  of  what  is  hero 
truthfully  and  forcibly  stated  is  ei(iial- 
ly  npplicalde  to  all  h»ng  lines  of  rail- 
way in  Spain.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
pile  np  facts,  or  to  expend  more  time 
in  dcnion>t rating  the  risk,  or  rather 
tbr  iTftain  lu.-s  incurred  by  all  who 
KmhI  ni«iiioy  tu  the  thriftless,  faithless 
Spaniard,  fur  the  carrying  out  of  his 
new  mania  for  ftrnf-carri/rs.  His 
objoct  is  to  sniipiy  himscU  with  rail- 
roads at  foreign  cost.  lie  has  not  the 
renK»tost  intoiiiii.»n  of  paying  interest, 
when  the  lines  are  once  completed ; 
bo  that,  if  the  tratfic  dws  but  pay  its 
expenses,  he  has  the  property  for  no- 
thing. Wc  i]i>  not  he.-itito  to  de- 
li! Hill  ee  the  whole  pehenie  of  Spanish 
railroads  as  an  impiuleni  and  gi;;an- 
lic  attempt  at  a  wholesale  uationnl 
p\^  indie.  The  «>nl>  persuus  who  would 
be  benefited  by  it,  in  case  of  its  sue- 
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way  in  Earope.  And  it  is  strong  evi- 
dence of  the  wholesome  distaste  at 
present  entertained  in  this  country  for 
ererything  Spanish,  that  the  London 
committee  appointed  to  allot  a  portion 
of  the  shares  in  this  certainly  most 
promising  enterprise  received  scarcely 
a  single  ^nafide  application,  and  were 
fain  to  abandon  the  idea  of  distribut- 
ing any  in  England.  So  that  there 
seems  some  hope  that  John  Ball,  who 
nsnally  bays  his  experience  dear,  and 
who  has  only  lately  become  fally  con- 
vinced how  very  insolvent  a  virtne  is 
Spanish  patriotism,  will  not  wait  till 
he  bams  bis  fingers,  to  make  np  his 
mind  as  to  the  very  rotten  nature  of 
Spanish  railroads. 

Enough  npon  this  head.    In  Span- 
ish phrase,  we  place  ourselves  at  the 
feet  of  the  fair  authoress  of  the  re- 
markably handsome  volume,  two  lines 
in  which  have  led  us  into  the  fore- 
going reflections,  and  ask  her  pardon 
for  oar  want  of  gallantry  in  allowing 
our  own  lucubrations  to  take  prece- 
dence of  her  strong  claims  to  notice. 
Lady  Louisa  Tenison  furnishes  us  wiUi 
practical  proof  that,  if  ^^  great  lines  of 
railroad"  be  a  desideratum  in  Spain, 
they  are  by  no  means  indispensi^le 
in   order    that   delicately  -  nurtured 
dames  should  visit  with  safety  and  en- 
jojrment  the  most  beautiful,  and  some 
of  the  wildest  districts  of  the  Penin- 
sula.   The  romance  of  travel  is  evi- 
dently at  an  end,  as  far  as  Europe  is 
concerned,  when  English  ladies  ride 
through  Spain  for  months  together,  en- 
countering as  few  adventures  as  though 
their  palfreys  pranced  in  Hyde  Park. 
What,  not  one  brush  with  banditti, 
or  narrow  escape  from  ambushed  as- 
sassins !  Not  a  single  midnight  alarm 
in  the  lonely  voito,  or  hand-to-hand 
conflict  with  ferocious  contrabandi$ta$^ 
in  the  gloomy  sierra^  or  on  the  wild 
despobladof  We  grieve  to  say,  not  one. 
Persons  there  are  who,  having  ram- 
bled more  or  less  in  Spain,  and  de- 
siring to  perpetrate  a  book,  deem  it 
their  duty  to  the  public,  and  to  their 
publishers,  to  give  spice  to  the  volume 
by  blending  Action  with  fact.    They 
carefully  note  exaggerated  tales,  and 
polite  hoaxes,  put  upon  them  by  wag- 
gish muleteers,  or  at  Madrid  tabUS' 
dhote;  embellish  them  to  the  best  of 
their  ability,  and,  the  cookery  com- 
plete, present  the  comical  o^a  to  Brit- 


ish palates.  Ladies  and  gentlemen 
taste,  and  wonder,  and  vow  that  Spain 
shall  be  the  last  division  of  the  earth's 
surface  in  which  they  will  set  fbot,  to 
be  carried  off  to  the  mountains  fbr 
ransom,  or  shot  at  round  comers  by 
lurking  bravoes.  For  our  part,  we 
entertain  no  dislike  to  the  gasconading 
class  of  travellers  in  Spain,  whom  we 
hold  to  be  rather  amusing  than  other- 
wise; and  all  we  would  beg  of  them 
is  to  sail  under  their  trae  colours,  to 
call  their  books  '*  A  Romantic  Tour,'* 
or  '*  Imaginative  Wanderings,**  and  so 
give  their  readers  a  chance  of  sifting 
the  chaff  iVom  the  grain.  It  seems  an 
article  of  faith  with  them,  that  a  plain^ 
intelligent  narrative  of  what  they  saw 
and  observed  will  not  satisfy  the  pub- 
lic; that  they  must  invent,  if  tiiegr 
would  be  read.  In  this  respect.  Lady 
Louisa  Tenison*8  volume  will  prove 
them  mistaken.  It  is  an  unaffected 
and  highly  interesting  record  of  her 
observations  on  Spain  and  its  people. 
Three  years'  abode,  and  a  good  know- 
ledge of  the  language,  should  surely 
qualify  so  intelligent  a  person  as  LadV 
Louisa  evidently  is,  to  write  a  bo<« 
on  any  country  free  from  even  an  ap- 

S roach  to  error.  Of  all  countries, 
owever,  Spain  is  the  most  diflScult 
of  which  to  acquire  a  thorough  know- 
ledge. That  Lady  Louisa  may  have 
fallen  into  some  slight  misconceptions 
is  very  possible,  and  ill-conditioned 
critics,  who  prefer  detecting  the  fliet 
to  admiring  the  amber,  may  perhaps 
note  them;  but  we  are  acquainted 
with  no  book  on  Spain,  by  an  Eng- 
lishman, of  which  the  same  may  not 
be  said.  Captain  Widdrington  (Cook) 
is  one  of  the  most  uniformly  accurate, 
temperate,  and  impartial  writers  on 
the  Peninsula  with  whom  we  are  ac- 
quainted ;  but  we  daresay  an  enemy, 
bent  on  picking  holes  in  his  cowt, 
might  catch  him  tripping.  Even  Ford, 
who  has  treated  the  subject  more  m 
exUmo^  and  in  greater  detail,  and  who 
may  be  said  to  have  daguerreotyped 
Spain,  fl)cing  his  tints  with  a  slight 
racv  dash  of  Chili  vhiegar,  whiok 
makes  Spaniards  (who,  whilst  con- 
cealing their  thin  skin  under  a  cloak 
of  superb  indifference  and  disdain,  are 
sensitive  to  the  opinion  of  foreigners) 
smart  extremely,  has  not  altogether 
escaped  blunders,  espedally  when 
toaohhig  iip<m  modem  Spanish  poll- 
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lies.  Of  the  book  now  before  as  we 
can  say,  with  great  trath,  that  very 
few  of  the  many  npon  the  same  sub- 
ject that  have  appeared  within  the  last 
fifteen  years  liave  given  sketches  of 
Spain  and  Spaniards  at  once  so  fair, 
so  sensible,  and  so  generous. 

To  see  Spain,  there  is  nothing  like 
the  saddle.  Ford  and  Borrow  have 
emphatically  told  us  this,  and  nil  who 
have  been  in  the  country  will  confirm 
their  decision.  Long  rides  may  at 
first  be  attended  with  some  weariness 
of  limb  and  loss  of  leather ;  but  these 
«oon  yield  to  custom,  and,  moreover, 
when  persons  travel  for  pleasure,  they 
seldom  need  to  make  forced  marches. 
Let  them  select  an  easy-pacing  Span- 
ish horse  and  a  commodious  saddle, 
and  be  sure  that,  in  a  fine  climate  and 
over  rough  roads,  the  advantages  of 
this  mode  of  progress  more  than  bal- 
ance its  disagreeables.  Lady  Louisa 
Tenison,  during  her  various  journeys 
and  excursions,  frequently  got  to  horse, 
riding  English  fashion,  greatly  to  the 
admiration  of  the  natives  of  the  more 
remote  places  she  passed  through. 
Thus  she  avoided  the  tedious  confine- 
ment of  galeras  and  other  essentially 
Spanish  and  especially  wearisome 
vehicles,  and  saw  many  things  and 
much  country  which  she  could  not  pos- 
sibly have  got  at  except  on  horseback. 
No  less  astonished,  we  dare  to  swear, 
than  at  her  riding-habit  and  side- 
saddle, were  the  good  people  of  Castile 
and  Andalusia  at  the  English  lady^s 
appearing  at  all  in  the  heart  of  their 
sierras,  in  their  remote  villages  and 
unfrequented  posadas.  Prodigiously 
must  they  have  been  puzzled  to  con- 
jecture her  motives  for  quitting  the 
comforts  of  Cadiz  and  Malaga,  to  en- 
dure hardship  and  encounter  fatigue; 
for,  as  she  truly  says,  "  As  to  any 
enthusiasm  about  beautiful  views,  or 
undergoing  any  fatigue  or  trouble  in 
their  pursuit,  such  nonsensical  things 
■are  classed  amongst  the  other  eccen- 
tric fancies  of  the  very  mad  English. 
A  person  drawing  for  the  mere  love  of 
art  is  hardly  considered  in  his  senses. 
I  have  often  been  asked  for  how  much 
I  would  sell  my  drawings ;  and,  Avhen  I 
replied  that  they  were  done  merely  for 
amusement,  a  smile  of  miugled  incre- 
dulity and  pity  convinced  mc  that  I 
was  considered  not  over  wise  or  can- 
;  and,  upon  one  occasion,  in  the 


Court  of  the  Lions,  whilst  copying  the 
arabesques,  some  inquisitive  visitora 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  I  was 
painting  new  patterns  for  fans ! "  And 
at  Grazalema,in  the  sierra  of  Ronda — 
a  little  town  plastered,  as  Ford  says, 
**  like  a  martlet's  nest  on  the  rocky 
hill,"  and  one  of  the  places  where  the 
inhabitants,  nnnsed  to  the  introsioa  id 
foreigners,  thronged  the  streets  to  gaxe 
and  wonder  at  the  amazons — ^the  bal- 
cony on  which  Lady  Louisa  stationed 
herself  with  her  sketch-book  was  es- 
caladcd  by  an  adventurous  yonogster, 
bent  on  ascertaining  the  uatnre  of  her 
mysterious  proceedings.  *^  Nothing 
could  be  more  amusing  than  the  tone 
of  contemptuous  surprise  in  which  he 
exclaimed  to  the  crowd,  '  Nada  par* 
ticuiar ;  todo  bianco  T  an  announce- 
ment which  was  received  by  his  friends 
with  evident  signs  of  disappointment. 
The  excitement  spread  even  to  the 
upper  classes  in  Grazalema,  and  I  had 
an  embassy  from  some  young seiloritaSy 
who  wished  to  see  what  I  had  been 
doing— a  request  I  could  not  well  com- 
ply with,  for  the  best  of  reasons,  that, 
at  that  early  stage,  there  really  was 
nothing  to  be  seen."  However  unsa- 
tisfactory to  the  Grazalema  critic,  the 
result  of  Lady  Lonisa's  sketches  at 
that  place  has  been  one  of  the  best  of 
the  charming  views  and  characteristic 
illustrations,  of  which  nearly  fifty  are 
distributed  through  her  volume. 

Most  travellers  in  Spain,  possessed 
of  an  eye  and  a  taste  for  the  national 
and  characteristic,  deplore  the  French!- 
fication  that  country  has  for  some  time 
past  undergone,  and  whose  progress 
becomes  annually  more  rapid  and  ap- 
parent. 

On  landing,  Lady  Louisa  Tenison 
was  unpleasantly  impressed  by  this — 
at  Malaga,  where  she  dwelt  for  the 
winter  after  her  arrival  in  Andalnsia. 
We  must  not  wonder  if  some  of  a  lady  *s 
first  observations  are  about  a  bonnet. 
She  regrets  to  see  this  comparatively 
unbecoming  covering  creeping  in — 
even  in  the  south,  and  supplanting  ihe 
graceful  mantUla  —  Parisiui  fashioa 
ousting  Spanish  grace.  Spanish  ladiea 
ought  to  understand  that  the  rich 
masses  of  their  abuudant  hair — their 
opulenie  chevelure^  as  a  French  novel- 
ist would  call  it — are  nnfavonrable 
to  bonnet- wearing.  Parisian  women, 
npon  the  other  hand,  who  have  gene- 
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rally  thin  bair,  offer  excellent  polls 
whereapon  to  perch  the  masterpieces 
of  milliners.  Bat  it  is  quite  horrible 
to  think  of  a  dark-eyed,  olive-com- 
plexioned  Andalosian  maiden  covering 
her  exuberant  tresses,  which,  when 
unbound,  descend  to  her  very  heels, 
and  drape  her  like  a  garment — so  that 
she  might  ride,  a  second  Godiva,  un- 
abashed through  Coventry's  or  Cadiz* 
streets — with  a  rose-coloured  capote^ 
in  lieu  of  the  beautiful  veil  of  black  or 
white  lace  which,  as  Lady  Louisa  justly 
remarks,  lends  her  a  peculiar  charm 
that  cannot  be  rivalled.  Then,  in 
choice  of  colours,  the  daughters  of 
Spain,  it  appears,  are  lamentably  defi- 
cient in  taste. 

''  The  gaudy  colours  which  now  preTail 
have  destroyed  the  elegance  that  always 
accompanies  black,  in  which  alone,  some 
years  since,  a  lady  could  appear  in  public. 
No  further  proof  of  this  is  required  than 
to  see  the  same  people  at  church,  where 
black  is  still  considered  indispensable,  and 
on  the  Alameda  with  red  dresses  and 
yellow  shawls,  or  some  colours  equally 
gaudy,  and  combined  with  as  little  regard 
to  taste.  The  love  ofbrilliant  and  showy 
colours  appears  a  ruling  passion  in  the 
present  day,  and  offers  a  singular  contrast 
to  the  fashion  of  twenty  years  ago,  when 
a  lady  who  should  have  ventured  into  the 
street  dressed  in  anything  but  black, 
would  have  been  mobbed  and  insulted 
by  the  people.** — {CoitiU  and  Andalucia, 
p'  S'U.) 

And  at  Seville,  we  grieve  to  learn, 
"  the  fan  is  rapidly  giving  way  to  the 
parasol."  Surely  the  monkeys  on  Gib- 
raltar rock  are  not  more  imitative 
than  the  charming  Scvillanas  and 
Malagueilas.  The  men,  too,  have  laid 
aside  the  graceful  and  dignified  capa, 
to  adopt  that  most  odious  and  abortive 
invention — dreamed  by  some  puny 
French  tailor  after  a  heavy  supper— 
the  paletot  I  IIovv  is  it  that  Spaniards, 
who  boast  of  their  Espanolismo,  who 
consider  it  an  insult  to  bo  called  A/ran- 
ccsarios^  and  who  scorn  their  north- 
ern neighbours  as  gavachos^  scruple 
not  eagerly  to  adopt  every  French 
mode?  Colbert  once  said  that  the 
fashions  were  to  France  what  the  mines 
of  Peru  were  to  Spain.  They  have 
since  been  proved  to  be  a  much  more 
durable  and  valuable  possession.  Po- 
tosi  is  lost  to  Spain ;  but  France  still 
keeps,  and  is  likely  long  to  retain,  the 
monopoly  of  frippery  and  finery,  and 


Andalnsian  ladies,  albeit  no  rich  gal- 
leons now  bear  the  treasures  of  another 
hemisphere  into  the  port  of  Cadiz,  find 
the  wherewithal  to  become  tributary 
to  Parisian  bonnet- makers.  At  Se- 
ville, however,  Lady  Louisa  was  glad 
to  observe  few  bonnets — ^few  enough 
to  attract  notice  when  seen,  and  to 
enhance,  by  the  contrast,  the  beauty 
of  the  mantilla.  Her  first  visit  to  the 
theatre,  at  Malaga,  confirmed  an  im- 
pression she  had  taken  up  on  landing, 
that  Spanish  beauty  has  been  exag- 
gerated by  poets,  painters,  and  travel- 
lers— three  classes  of  persons  to  whom 
license  in  that  respect  is  generally  ac- 
corded. "My  first  disappointment 
was  the  almost  total  absence  of  beauty 
amongst  the  Spanish  women.  .  .  . 
They  have  magnificent  ^yes^  beaatifal 
hair,  and  generally  fine  teeth ;  but 
more  than  that  cannot  be  said  by  those 
who  are  content  to  give  an  honest  and 
candid  opinion.**  The  admissions  are 
liberal ;  and  the  three  things  named,  if 
they  do  not  constitute  beauty,  at  any 
rate  go  a  veiy  Ions  way  towards  it. 
But  let  us  visit  the  Malaga  theatre. 

"  All  the  best  people  were  there,  but 
only  two  or  three  very  pretty  faces  were 
to  be  seen  in  the  boxes.  The  pit,  di* 
Tided  into  seats,  each  haying  its  own 
number,  is  wholly  appropriated  to  gen- 
tlemen. When  first  we  arriTed,  the  Al- 
calde, or  one  of  the  Ayuntamiento,  always 
presided  in  the  centre  over  the  royal  box; 
but  tliis  practice  has  been  discontinued 
lately,  and  the  audience  may  now  in- 
dulge in  applause  or  disapprobation  un- 
restrained. .  .  One  of  the  pieces  which 
had  the  greatest  run  was  a  Spanish  comic 
opera,  called  the  'Tio  Caniytas/  which 
has  taken  immensely  the  last  two  years. 
An  unhappy  Englishman  is  the  hero  of 
the  play ;  and  his  endeavours  to  culti- 
vate the  society  of  a  youthful  gipsy,  in 
order  to  acquire  with  more  facility  the 
Gitano  language,  afford  the  Spaniards  a 
good  opportunity  of  turning  our  country- 
men into  ridicule  ;  and  he  is  victimised, 
in  turn,  by  the  old  uncle  and  by  the 
lover  of  his  dark  instructress.  There  are 
some  very  pretty  airs  introduced,  and  a 
characteristic  dance  called  the  Vito." 

Let  the  reader  here  turn  to  page 
188  for  an  extremely  spirited  sketch 
of  this  gipsy  dance,  and  for  an  eqnally 
graphic  prose  description  of  its  pecu- 
liarities. Then  return  to  the  ^lalaga 
theatre,  to  look  on  and  laugh  at  "  a 
piece  call^  the  Mercado  de  Londres^ 
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(the  London  Market),  brought  oat 
whilst  wo  were  there,  nnd  illustrating 
the  adventures  of  a  Spaniard  in  Lon- 
don. The  incidents  were  not  very 
flattering  to  our  national  pride,  as  the 
story  turned  on  the  interesting  subject 
of  a  man  selling  his  wife — an  event 
which  they  seem  to  think  of  common 
occurrence  in  Sobcrbia  Albiony 

The  belief  that  in  England  men 
frequently  sell  their  wives,  and  that 
such  sale  aud  transfer  are  perfectly 
legal  and  binding  upon  the  three  per- 
sons implicated  in  the  transaction,  is 
prevalent  in  various  Continental  coun- 
tries, and  is  rather  strengthened  than 
destroyed  by  the  indignant  logic  with 
which  simple-hearted  Englishmen  aro 
apt  to  combat  it.  Even  if  they  there- 
by succeed  in  dissipating  the  absurd 
notion  ("which  is  not  often  the  case), 
the  foreigner,  for  the  most  part,  aifects 
to  abide  in  his  conviction,  in  order  to 
tease  the  John  Bull.  Less  civilised 
or  less  prosperous  nations  are  de- 
lighted to  find  or  fancy  a  stain  on  tbo 
scutcheon  of  one  whose  superiority 
they  cannot  but  feel,  although  they 
may  not  admit  it.  The  only  way  to 
treat  them  in  such  cases — particularly 
Spaniards,  who  are  very  satirical,  and 
quick  at  hitting  upon  a  "  raw" — is  to 
out-herod  them  at  once,  to  gallop  far 
a-hcad  of  their  ridiculous  assump- 
tions, and  assure  them  that  if  they  go 
to  England,  they  will  find,  upon  every 
market-day  and  market-place,  rows  of 
women  tethered  and  ticketed  for  sale. 
They  soon  discover  that  they  are  made 
game  of,  and  end  by  discrediting  that 
which  tliey  at  first  were  inclined  to 
believe.  But  we  shall  quit  the  theatre, 
and  step  across  with  Lady  Louisa 
Tenison  to  the  Protestant  cemetery. 
'^  It  is  beautifully  situated  on  the 
slope  of  the  hills  just  below  the  for- 
tress, and  was  a  great  boon  obtained 
by  the  late  Mr  Mark,  British  Consol 
at  Malaga.  The  intolerance  of  the 
Spanish  nation  in  not  allowing  fol- 
lowers of  any  religion  but  their  own 
to  receive  Chridtian  burial  in  their 
country,  is  indeed  disgraceful.  At 
Cadiz,  Malaga,  and  still  more  recently 
at  Madrid,  exceptions  have  been  made ; 
but  everywhere  else  in  Spain  none  but 
Catholics  can  be  buried  in  consecrated 
ground."  The  manner  in  which  the 
exception  at  Madrid  was  made  has 
lately  been  the  subject  of  so  much 


comment  and  discusdion,  that  not 
much  remains  to  be  said  aboat  it. 
The  intolerance,  that  Lady  Louisa 
justly  stigmatises  as  disgracefal,  is  to 
be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  Spanish  go- 
vernment, rather  than  at  that  of  the 
nation,  and  perhaps  is  to  be  impoted 
less  to  the  ministry  of  the  day  than  to 
certain  occult  monkish  inflnences.  We 
cannot  bring  ourselves  to  believe  that 
the  present  prime  minister  of  Spain, 
General  Lersnndi,  who  began  his  mili- 
tary career  twenty  years  ago  as  a 
private  volunteer  in  the  ranting,  roar- 
ing, hard-  fighting,  lond- swearing  corps 
of  Chapelgorris — fellows  who  would 
as  soon  have  robbed  a  church  as  a 
larder,  and  from  whose  hands  few 
convents  (or  nuns  either)  that  ever 
came  in  their  way  escaped  unscathed 
— can  approve  or  sympathise  with 
the  ridiculous  stipulations,  worthy  of 
Spain^s  blackest  days  of  bigotry,  whidi 
he  was  compelled  to  annex  to  his  per- 
mission of  Protestant  interments  at 
Madrid.  But  he  was  doubtless  com- 
pelled to  yield  to  the  combined  weight 
of  the  priest  and  the  palace.  How  is 
the  virtuous  Isabella  to  obtain  pardon 
for  her  peccadilloes,  for  i\i^  p4che$  mig* 
no ;u  to  which  she  is  infamously  addict- 
ed, if  she  does  not  atone  for  them  by  a 
double  dose  of  piety,  and,  above  all,  br 
proving  herself  the  "  Most  Catholic  " 
of  queens,  and  sa\ing  her  capital  from 
the  scandal  of  witnessing  the  sober  cere- 
monial of  a  Protestant  funeral  ?  The 
unchristianlike  uncharitableness  that 
is  breathed  by  almost  every  line  of 
General  Lcrsundi*s  well-known  letter 
to  Lord  Howdcn,  must,  wo  are  con- 
vinced, be  disapproved  by  numbers  of 
Spaniards,  and  by  all  enlightened 
Koman  Catholics,  whatsoever  their 
nation.  Early  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, when  France  had  but  recently 
emerged  from  the  semi-barbarism  and 
bloody  religious  persecutions  of  the 
middle  ages,  a  French  sovereign, 
Louis  XIII.,  published  an  edict  for- 
bidding his  Catholic  subjects  to  applj 
to  the  Ilugnenots  the  offensiye  name 
of  heretics.  The  Reformed  ChurclL 
had  its  places  of  worship,  its  ceme- 
teries—everything, in  short,  which  is 
refused  to  it  two  hundred  and  ftst^ 
years  later,  upon  the  soil  of  thi& 
Spain  which  may  be  said,  withont 
exaggeration,  to  owe  its  very  eajat* 
ence  as  an  independent  state  to  Fto* 
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testant  blood  and  treasnre.  In  Spain, 
Protestants  are  still  heretics  and  oat- 
casts — ay,  in  the  months  of  many, 
Judiosy  (Jews),  included  throneh  igno- 
rant bigotry  with  those  despised 
children  of  Israel  whom,  notwithstand- 
ing their  accursed  descent,  Spanish 
governments  are  often  very  glad  to 
have  recourse  to,  and  to  flatter  and 
make  much  of,  when  pinched  for  coin, 
and  anxious  for  an  advance  on  quick- 
silver mines  or  Cuban  revenne.  For 
Spanish  ministers  are  of  that  family 
of  saucy  dogs  who  do  not  scrapie  (to 
eat  unclean  paddings,  and  profess  a 
most  Vespasianic  indifference  to  the 
source  of  gold,  so  long  as  they  get  it 
into  their  hands ;  for,  as  the  Spanish 
proverb  says,  money  is  always  ortho- 
dox. And  let  us  see  what  says,  on 
this  head,  witty  and  hard-hitting 
Master  Ford,  who  is  always  worth 
listening  to,  whether  he  l)e  discoars- 
ing  of  Spain  or  gibbeting  the  addle- 
brained  absurdities  of  an  Urqahart. 
lie  bids  us  *^  visit,  by  all  means,  the 
Protestant  burial-ground  (the  same 
of  which  Lady  Liouisa  Tenison  has 
just  spoken),  not  because  it  is  a  plea- 
sant ^  traveller's  bourn,'  bat  because 
it  was  the  first  permitted,  in  our  time, 
for  the  repose  of  heretical  carcases, 
which  used  to  be  buried  in  the  sea- 
sands,  like  dead  dogs,  and  beyond 
the  low-water  mark;  and  even  this 
concession  offended  orthodox  fisher- 
meUf  who  feared  that  the  soles  might 
bocome  infected;  but  the  Malo' 
ournos,  even  to  the  priest,  never  ex- 
hibited any  repugnance  to  the  dol- 
lars of  the  living  Lutheran  Briton,  for 
//  (tincro  rs  mwj  catolico.  This  ceme- 
tery, which  lies  outside  the  town  to. 
the  east,  was  obtained  and  laid  oat  by 
our  friend  Mr  Mark,  father  of  the  pre- 
s(>nt  consul,  who  planted  and  enclosed 
the  ;;round,  and  with  great  tact  placed 
a  cross  over  the  portal,  to  the  amaze- 
ment of  the  natives,  who  exclaimed, 
*  Cn,i  que.  estos  Ilerejes  gastan  crucesP 
(Sr),  tlien,  these  heretics  use  crosses f) 
{[laadhook  for  Spain^  If,  Zbi,)  Con 
que^  we  quit  the  subject,  sincerely 
wishing,  with  the  Christian  charity 
that  characterises  us,  that  the  authors, 
whosoever  they  be,  of  the  recent  ordi- 
nances respecting  the  borlal  of  Pro- 
testants at  Madrid,  may  never  come 
to  be  buried  either  in  the  sea-MDdB, 
or  at  a  cross-road,  nor  be  smoggled 


to  their  graves,  as  it  appears  English- 
men  are  to  be  who  have  the  ill-lack 
to  give  ap  the  ghost  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  "  la  corte,^  And  we  retam 
to  Lady  Louisa  Tenison,  from  whom 
we  have  again  been  unconsciously  wan- 
dering^certainly  a  most  nnjustifiable 
want  of  taste  on  oar  part.  We  re-open 
her  book  at  a  passage  which  makes 
as  laagh  oatright — riir  a  carcajadoi* 
''Spain,'*  says  her  ladyship,  ''  wants 
means  of  developing  her  resoorces, 
nnder  the  guidance  of  a  wise  and 
honest  government.'*  Truly,  that 
does  she,  bat  where  are  we  to  look 
for  the  govemment  in  question?  And 
if  she  got  it,  by  a  muracle,  could  one 
reasonably  expect  her  to  keep  it? 
Jadging  from  the  past,  assuredly  not. 
One  honest  government,  in  car  own 
day,  Spain  has  had — when  Bspartero 
was  regent  Its  capacity  was,  per- 
haps, not  equal  to  its  probity ;  at  any 
rate,  the  nation  woald  not  endure  it ; 
and  its  members  have  relapsed  into 
private  life,  no  richer— a  rare  fact  to 
find  in  the  annals  of  Spanish  cabhiets 
— than  when  they  took  office.  Wisdom 
and  honesty  are  indeed  an  nnconunon 
combmation  in  the  land  beyond  the 
Pyrenees.  Until  some  modem  Dio- 
genes succeeds,  after  long  wandering 
lantern  in  hand  over  Spanish  hill  and 
valley,  in  discovering  them  united,  we 
may  look  in  vain  for  such  a  govem- 
ment as  that  which  Lady  Louisa 
Tenison,  for  Spain's  sake,  desires  to 
behold. 

We  will  not  close  this  paper  with- 
ont  giving  a  longer  exemplification 
than  we  as  yet  have  done  of  the 
agreeable  tone  and  style  of  the  autho- 
ress of  CaiHU  and  Andalucku  We 
select  an  amusing  sketch  of  the  Span- 
ish conrt. 

**  The  whole  style  of  everytUng  con- 
nected with  atM  ooiirt  in  Spain  is  on  a 
scale  of  gr«at  magnifieenoe,  as  fkr  as  oat- 
ward  appearanee  is  ooneemed.  The 
palace  ii  beaatiftilly  famished ;  and  the 
hall  of  the  ambamdori,  or  the  throne- 
room,  as  we  should  eall  it,  is  gorgeous. 
The  drawing-rooms  held  by  tho  Queen  are 
ealled  *  Beia  Maaos,*  as  aU  Spaniards 
kiss  hands  OTory  time  they  visit  the 
sovereign,  and  not  only  on  preientationf 
as  with  na  They  are  held  of  aa  after- 
noon, the  gentlomen's  Deoa-manoi  con- 
eladinf  before  that  of  the  ladies  begias. 
Foreigners  are  more  geaerally  presented 
at  a  private  aodienee,  and   Spaniards 
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themtclvea  prefer  it.  The  dnwiDg-room 
u  rather  a  fatiguing  undertaking  for  the 
Queen  ;  fur,  a^er  the  general  circle  has 
dispersod,  all  the  members  of  the  house- 
hold, down  to  the  lowest  dependant  in 
the  palace,  are  admitted  to  kisd  her  hand. 
The  balls  are  on  a  scale  of  great  magni- 
ficence; ami,  although  the  Queen's  ardour 
for  dancing  has  somewhat  abated,  she  is 
still  passionately  fond  of  it,  and  keeps  it 
op  till  four  or  five  in  the  morning,  her 


the  expression  of  his  coantenuiee,  hon 
ever,  is  not  unpleasing,  bnt  his  figure  i 
mean  and  awkward — a  counterpart,  i 
this  lespect,  of  his  father,  the  Infant 
Don  Francisco  de  Paula. 

"  Tlie  court  circle  is  completed  by  tfa 
Queen- Mother,  whose  former  beauty  ha 
now  disappeared,  as  she  has  grown  fer 
stout;  but  she  possesses  still  the  sam 
fascinating  Toice,  the  sane  bewitchin 
manner,  and  the  same  syren  smile,  wbie 


partners  finding  that  the  qualification  of     make  all  who  speak  to  her  bow  before  th 


(lancing  well  is  a  greater  recommenda- 
tion thun  rank  or  station. 

**  She  has  now  grown  immensely  stout ; 
and,  with  the  most  good-natured  face  in 
the  worM,  has  certainly  nothing  to  boasit 
of  in  elogance  of  manner  or  dignity  of  de- 
portment. She  looks  what  she  is — most 
thoroughly  kind-hearted,  liking  to  enjoy 
herself,  and  hating  all  form  and  etiquette; 
extremely  charitable,  but  always  acting 
on  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  obeying 
hor  own  will  in  all  things,  instead  of  being 
guiih'd  by  any  fixed  principles  of  action. 
She  di.-:pen>io.':  money  with  a  laTi>h  hand, 
whil>t  her  finanocn  are  not,  by  any  means, 
in  a  flourisliiug  condition.  Her  houri*  arc 
not  nuuh  adapted  to  bnsinesj-like  habits  ; 
she  poldom  gitJ  up  till  four  or  five  oVlock 
in  t!ie  afternoon,  and  rctireA  to  rest  about 
the  "anti^  hour  in  the  morning.  She  has 
one  iiio<:t  inconvenient  fault  for  a  queen, 
being  always  two  or  three  hours  behind 
time.  If  she  fixts  a  lk*<a-manos  at  two 
oVlijrk,  .'■he  conie-<  in  about  five;  if  phe 
ha4  a  dinner  party  announced  at  seven, 
it  is  nine  or  ten  before  f-he  enters  the 
room;  and,  if  &he  goes  in  state  to  the 
theutre,  and  the  performances  are  an- 
nouiu'i'il  for  eight,  her  Majesty  makes  her 
appt'arni.oe  ab-iut  ten.'* 

What  iniiuinerable  uiutc  maledic- 
tions must  ivjiirtiers,  cook:!,  and  niaua- 
gcrs  heap  u])oii  her  unpunctual  Majesty 
of  Spain.  Punctuality,  it  has  been 
said,  i<  tho  politeness  of  the  great.  lu 
sovcrei^rns,  it  is  both  politic  and  a 
duty.  How  <;rcat  a  contrast  between 
tho  .-Iip-:^h(»d,  lie-abed  practices  of  the 
Sp.iitish  (jiicon,  and  the  early-rising, 
well  rogulatrd,  active  habitd  of  our 
uwii  royal  family. 

"  The  interior  arrangement  of  tho 
pilnce  at  Mailrid  would  rather  excite 
^'irpri-i^  in  thi'  niind^  nftho^e  accustomed 
to  the  re^ul  irity  of  the  Erii^lish  Court. 
I-^i'  •'!  Si';j;und.i  generally  dine?  alone, 
au'l  the  lailies-in-waiting  never  reside  in 
tli»'  pdai'o,  only  going  when  •'pefially 
s:im!nonrd.  The  Quoen  and  her  hu-band 
nri-  n'>w  jpp.-irently  un  gooil  terms.  He 
is  :i  mo  t  in-igiiifi>;aut-!ouking  little  man; 


irresistible  charm  which  she  knows  t 
well  how  to  exercise.  Queen  Cliristin 
might  haTe]  worked  an  immense  amoni 
of  good  for  this  unhappy  eountry,  had  si 
devoted  her  talents  and  energies  to  tli 
improvement  of  the  nation;  had  she  ti 
erted  her  powerful  influence  in  a  goc 
and  noble  cause,  how  much  might  she  m 
have  accompli<<hed  !  but  instead  of  ean 
ing  a  reputation  which  would  havecall< 
forth  the  admiration  of  posterity,  she  pr 
ferred  sacrificing  the  interests  of  the  kinj 
dom  for  the  sake  of  gratifying  her  o«i 
inordinate  love  of  wealth,  and  hai*,  infac 
proved  merely  worthy  of  the  family  fro 
which  she  sprang.*' 

The  account  of  the  Qaeen  of  Spain 
habits  derives  parlicalar  pungenc 
from  the  fact  of  its  being  derived  froi 
the  writer^s  personal  observations.  ( 
course  Lady  Loaisa  Tenison  could  bi 
Hkiui  the  surface ;  minutely  to  invei 
tigate  and  describe  the  manner  of  II 
of  Isabella,  would  require  a  far  bold* 
and  more  unblushing  pen  than 
would  beseem  an  English  lady  i 
handle.  The  remarks  on  Queen  Chri 
tiua  are  exceedingly  just  Xo  qne^ 
ever  had  a  finer  opportunity  of  b 
iicfiting  her  country,  making  hersc 
adored  by  her  people,  and  immorta 
ising  her  name.  Her  popularity  wi 
once  great,  her  talents  arc  aodcDiabI 
her  powers  of  fascination,  the  iuflacn 
she  acquires  over  all  who  come  in  coi 
tact  with  her,  arc  precisely  such 
have  above  been  told.  Popular  as  tl 
representative  of  anti-Carl  ism  and 
C4)n9titiitionalism,  she  might  have  mat 
herself  beloved  for  her  own  sake, 
large  majority  of  the  Spanish  nati< 
— which  has  ever  been  noted  for  I 
b)yalty  and  monarchical  predilectioi 
— asked  no  better  than  to  esteem  ai 
respect  her,  and  not  to  look  upon  h 
as  a  mere  necessity,  a  sort  of  pis-a/h 
imposed  upon  .^pain  by  circamstanci 
and  accepted  because  anything  a 
peared  better  than   the  Vaciliatio 
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pries t-riilden  Carlos,  and  Ibc  (yrnnny  threftteoed,  should  tlis  iiiin[aterial  cAud'i- 

be  aimed  at   restoring.     Itut  it  was  date  not  be  returoed  ;  and,&ntrihisn'eTa 

aoondiscOTcrcd  tli:it,  whilat  profeasing  inaiifficianl,  the  AlraUe  w»a  snspeaded, 

to  combat  absolutism,  and  to  reprc-  t^^  wiond  Alcalde  was  put  wide,  wid  s 

sent  liberel   principles,  Maria  Cliria-  ^'eaJ  of  ihawnd. date  nmcd  to  conduct 

tina  was  at  Leirt  nu  /ibaolulUt  and  a  ""f  'f'"*'  "'^'""'g''  »  cnmm.l  Eu.t  vra. 

tyn»nt.  that  aU  her  political  .endc.ciea  t^t^S^rSf.r^^'t  ^^-b^^w^'S 

were  retrograde,    and   that  she  waa  ti>  «enjise  so  >haineful  and  baneful  an 

Utterly  selfish,    degradmgly   sensual,  influence  !    The  dEsouasion  ia  v.  wide  and 

and  unboundedly  ouvelous.     And,  to  difflcullonc;  butonepredoniioatingcBuso 

her  sbama  be  it  spoken,  she  brought  maj  be  found  in  that  insatiable  rage  for 

op  ber  child  to  be  no  better  than  her-  gaTemmeat  emploTmcDt  wliieh  perTadea 

self.  The  opprobrious  epithet  sbooted  Spaia.     ll  ii  usaenliallj  a  nation  of  two 

at  the  mother  by  the  Carliat  gaorillas,  elawwa— '  tnjiltadoi;  at  persona  holding 

during  the  civil  war,  was  nmtlerod  by  »«?»»,  dependant  on  the  Go.enimeni  for 

the  SladriieBos,  but  a  very  few  years  "","■  '"'l  '""''•  »"*  •p''i'>'dunu>,'<,i 

'     .      .       /        .  ■'       ■  aeBlterB  a.f1er  place.   Had  Le  Sage  wi"'"i 


niJdle  of  the  oineteenth,  inelead 
of  at  the  rammeaeement  of  ihe  eighteenth 

century,  he  could  not  haie  depicltd  the 
syatem  mora  to  the  lifo.  Public  emploj- 
inent  ia  lh«  primary  reaource  of  eveTj 
needy  man  who  oau  read  and  write,  as 
well  as  of  thouaanila  who  c 


later,  OS  often  as  tba  daughter  showed 
herself  in  tho  streets  of  her  cnpital— 
and  with  cqanl  trnth.  The  gro^a  irre- 
gularities of  Isabella  arc,  at  (bis  mo- 
ment,  aa  notorious  io  her  capital  and 
throughout  Spain  as  anything  of  the 
kind   poBsibly   can    be.      Christina, 

having  now  considerably  passed  her  »ery  doorkeepers  and  porters,  who 
prime,  baa  taken  up,  "  for  a  good  old  lumbet  the  public  offices,  being  legioD." 
Eentlemanly  vice,"  witli  svanoe.  Sho  There  is  no  gainsaviog  thia.  The 
has  a  numerous  family  by  Mr  Muiloa,  em,.leomaiiia,  tho  rage  for  place,  U  at 
for  which  sho  cannot  hope,  unless  she  the  bottom  of  much  of  Spain's  misery 
dowers  them  very  lielily,  to  obtaiu  and  degradation.  It  reduces  nutoer- 
anch  brilliant  alUaoccs  as  her  ambi-  qos  claases,  which.  In  other  countries, 
tion  aspireg  to.  So  she  apecniates,  apply  themselves  industriously  sod 
accumnlates,  and  hoards ;  and  there  protitftbly  to  professions,  arte,  and 
"  "o  saying  to  what  esorbiiant  flg-     (raJe?,    to  the  mean    condition  for 


whose  designation  Spaniards  employ 
two  contcmptuons  and  cspreasive 
words,  whose  satirical  forco  can  hardly 
be  rendered  in  English — ojiilatcrot  and 
j)Ordiosero>,  wlehers  and  begpars. 
Lady  Louisa  Tenlson'a  illuftratioOB 


are  her  fortune    has    by  this  time 
attained. 

When  sncli  brigbt  examples  are  get 
by  royal  personages,  it  is  truly  won- 
derful that  any  morality  or  honesty 

remains  In  Spain.     The  quantity  is        __^,,    .„-,...  .„....^„_ -...__ 

rot  large,  and  it  must  not  be  sought  pr^7her  aa  skiffu'lTSrb"tho"peuc¥M 

amongst  tho  statesmen  of  tho  country,  jhe  is  pleasant  with  the  pen,  and  ma- 

"  One  or  two  inalaneee,  out  of  a  thou-  terially  enhance  the  attractions  of  her 

aand,  way   ahow  the  manner  in  which  bool(.     There  is  novelty  io  litT  choice 

ministerial  influence  ia  exerted.   In  Pinoa  of  subjects,  tHStO  and  artlstical  feeling 

(le  la  Valle,  in  the  prorinoe  of  Granada,  jn  (be  manner  of  their  treatmcni.  The 

tha  Alcalde,  whoso  otBce  it  it  to  preside  niechanical  gettlog  Up   of  the  work 

"™'.^!.*I:?^""'!:  "?„i!T";!!  n!!L^  ""^flec'*  credit  on  aTl  concerned  ;  and, 

...  „  .  »    .,.»—_  ^  ^^^  jj^  Bentley's  binding,  it 


■nofi 


being  adverse  to  the  Ouiern- 
ididalo  ;  and  a  claim  againit  ihe      l|!!i|«'  ^ 


that  we  wore  almost  afraid 
to  touch  It,  and  have  been  obliged  to 
cover  it  whilst  reviewing,  lest  our 
crllicnl  judgment  ationld  go  astray 
after  the  gilding. 
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THE  WANDERBB. 


INTEOD  UCrOR  Y. 


The  throDg  of  Earth's  slow  struggles  seek  not  here, 

Nor  pomp,  nor  circumstance,  nor  moving  tale ; 

But  whatsoever  of  that  angelic  scale, 
Whose  feet  are  £arth-set,  whose  tops  touch  the  Sphere, 
By  its  own  splendours  may  be  rendered  clear, 

Shall  show  one  soul,  whether  she  rise  or  fail : 

Faith^s  sympathetic  vision  will  prevail 
To  see  more  true  things  than  to  sense  appear : 
The  soul  sees  with  the  eye  as  through  a  glass, 

And,  if  Grod  wills,  without  it ;  be  it  not  said, 
"This,"  or  "  that  is,"  or  "  is  not ;"  shadows  pass 

Before  us :  O !  ere  long  may  we  be  made 
To  own  the  temporary  things  we  see 
A  mere  penumbra  of  £temity  I 

I. 

PBOEM. 

A  barren  heath,  with  bitter  east-winds  piping, 
A  garden  full  of  sunshine  and  of  bees, 
A  village  school,  a  wandeiing  home,  a  boyhood 
Perplexed  and  various,  shot  with  sin  and  shame, 
A  hot  and  wayward  youth,  led  by  false  lights 
To  sloughs  and  bogs  of  danger  and  contempt, 
A  vague  uneasiness,  and  ignorance — 
For  knowledge  opens  but  to  one  key,  Love, 
The  which  I  partly  sought,  but  found  it  not — 
Such  were  the  earlier  hours  of  Life's  drear  night. 

u. 

A   VOICE. 

Oft  in  the  dumb  hour  that  precedes  the  dawn. 
Before  the  cock  crows  to  the  waning  stars. 
When  men  sleep  soundest,  and  the  world  is  still, 
A  voice  of  strangest  import  came  to  me— 
A  welcome,  but  an  awful  voice.    It  came 
From  hills  and  green  lanes,  woods  and  dewy  lawns ; 
It  breathed  of  innocent  pleasures,  now  not  known. 
Or,  known,  not  loved ;  of  feverish  regret 
For  things  perchance  but  little  valued  then, 
Now  lost  for  aye,  and  bitter  to  the  heart ; 
It  was  a  moaning  and  a  warning  voice ; 
A  moan  for  Eden  lost,  a  boding  vague 
Of  coldness  coming  on,  as  if  it  said, 
"  God's  Spirit  will  not  always  strive  with  flesh." 

ni. 

THE   PATH. 

Fast  fade  the  fields,  yet  not  so  fast  as  fade 
The  memories  of  childhood ;  fades  from  me 
The  misty  distance  of  the  Hampshire  fields ; 
England  is  lost  already  to  my  heart, 
And  half  the  bitterness  of  death  is  past. 


Mi 


The  moon  has  made  a  path  upon  the  waves 
Which  will  be  mine  to-morrow— to wiini  the  East— 
The  land  that  bred  me  cannot  nonrish  me, 
And  I  go  forth.     I  will  not  monm  the  chance. 


We  pu-ted  in  the  Bnnshine  and  the  crowd, 
The  inquisitive  gaze  of  noon  ;  the  bnsf  bum 
Of  man  alwat  the  port ;  with  strangers  by ; 
And  cold  Convention,  with  her  tyrant  forms, 
Rumored  the  solace,  and  drove  home  the  sting. 
We  sliould  have  sundered  on  a  lonely  shore, 
Wiiore  slowly  broadened  o'er  a  misty  sea 
The  shimmer  of  a  large,  low-lring  moon  ; 
My  vessel  should  have  loomed  against  the  night, 
Nor  shown  impatience  but  by  one  flapped  sail. 
And  iu  that  hour  wo  shonld  have  known  a  Doiso 
Of  water  crawling  gently  np  the  stones. 
And  falling  softly  bHcli  with  silver  sonnd. 
Such  noise  I  hear ;  not  now,  tho'  tones  of  night 
There  are,  which,  in  nnqaestioned  diapason, 
Accompany  the  mnrmnrs  of  my  soul. 
By  daylight  nature  jarred  with  jangling  keys. 
But  now,  all  mingles  well,  the  sounds  are  sad. 
And  I  am  sad  to  find  myself  alone. 
So,  standing  hand  in  hand  npon  the  beach 
We  should  have  parted,  you  gone  back — ah  me  I— 
To  your  sweet  home,  to  mosc  npon  the  past, 
1,  to  my  Destiny  beyond  the  sea. 
With  ft  heart  touched,  not  torn,  beyood  a  cure. 


I  mnse  upon  yonr  lingering  words  of  tor* 

In  search  ui  any  comfort,  as  a  child 

Might  play  witli  desperate  hand  on  hia  own  hart. 

Aa  *'  May  tli>>  F.ldorado  that  of  old 

Haunted  yoTir  lonrly  visions,  and  your  speerii, 

Be  found  .x  itutU  by  yon  I"    Or  thus,  "Alaal 

I  cannot  \M\<f  tli.it  yt>u  shall  bo  exempt 

From  the  rummoii  lot  •"  or,  "There  is  bnt  one  land 

Whereto  ^^  i'  .loiid  our  dearest  in  all  hope, 

And  donbl  nul  that  to  follow  them  were  bliss." 

And  in  a  l)yi;oue  letter  "  A  pod's  heart 

la  in  your  Uvast,  though  little  ntterwl  yet. 

When  the  Snii  leaves  the  Earth  at  eventide, 

His  glory-biMm.'^,  which  shono  allbo  on  all, 

Leave  but  ih-.  Iu;^tier  hills  ;  slowly  withdrawn. 

They  ling--i-  I'Ki-.'  iiiwn  the  pnali*,  till  night 

Wraps  all  .ilikc  iri  irrespeclivo  darkness: 

And  on  tlr  .■|.idt  uf  man  ih«rv  dweU  at  flnt 

Beaitas  of  III-'  ii.iilve  Heaven,  and  deck  tho  child. 

None  but  dif  luiriior  natores  keep  thoM  rays 

Till  Deatli  iin[i^>;  niglil  to  all;"  and  "()  love  Tnth, 

Bnt  never  <Wk  her  stalnary  liinbs 

With  the  pn»uuipta<ras  garb  oTpwadox." 


I 

I 


J 
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Ah  me  I  not  evon  joar  partial  words  can  cheer 
My  burthened  soul  to-night — hark !  the  ship^s  bell 
Marks  the  beginning  of  another  day, 
The  day  on  which  I  sail  I    Whatever  I  do, 
Where'er  I  go,  the  world  tarns  round  the  same, 
And  the  great  Universe's  pulses  beat, 
And  He  alone  who  is  the  Governor 
And  Centre  of  the  circle  of  all  spheres, 
Knows  what  I  am,  or  heeds ;  and  when  I  die, 
The  stars  will  shiue,  and  the  whole  globe  tnm  ronnd, 
And  the  great  Universe's  pulses  beat, 
And  He  alone  will  heed. 

So  runs  the  world — 
You  there,  I  here,  God  only  everywhere. 

VI. 
THE  HYPHEN. 

I  am  weary  of  the  ocean,  emblem  of  Eternity. 

Boundlessness  is  too  ideal.    Time  and  spac§  suffice  to  me. 

Life  at  sea  is  but  the  shadow  of  the  life  we  led  on  land, 

And  the  weary  glass  of  Chronos  hardly  seems  to  drop  a  sand. 

Life  at  sea  is  life  suspended  in  a  Present  evermore, 

All  the  Past  is  dim  behind  us,  all  the  Future  vague  before. 

Tis  an  isthmus  leading  on  from  continent  to  continent. 

Where  the  spirit,  worn  with  waiting,  sometimes  dreams  it  is  content 

For  I  dream,  cast  out  from  action,  nothing  more  remains  to  do. 

Gazing  at  the  sky  and  ocean,  looking  up  from  blue  to  blue. 

Watching  in  night's  constellations  circles  of  the  wheeling  mast, 

Nourishing  a  moody  fancy  with  the  visions  of  the  Past ; 

Or  if  visions  of  the  Future  sometimes  dimly  glide  between, 

'Tis  when  memory  shapes  the  To  be,  by  reversing  what  has  been  ; 

That  which  was  was  dark  and  gloomy,  clouds  of  doubt,  and  storms  of  sin. 

Till  I  thought  '  Perchance  the  outer  lends  its  shade  to  that  within ; 

But  the  country  which  is  coming  is  the  home  of  warmth  and  light. 

And  the  soul  may  spread  her  pinions  there  more  beautifully  bright.' 

Still  I  erred  ;  I  know  that  change  of  climate  is  not  change  of  soul ; 

Every  ship  has  care  for  cargo,  wheresoe'er  the  billows  roll, 

Where  storms  toss,  or  calms  entrance  her,  from  the  line  to  either  pole. 

Let  what  will  be,  there  is  nothing  wherewithal  I  may  not  cope. 

Thus  I  sing  between  the  lands  of  disappointment  and  of  hope ; 

Thus  I  sing,  the  night  wind  freshens  in  the  rigging,  loft  and  low, 

Fills  the  canvass,  drives  the  light  spray — on  our  destined  path  wc  go. 

vn. 

'Ayvaxrro)  0<6>. 

Ob,  sought  of  old  on  misty  mountain-tops. 
And  by  the  well-heads  of  long  reverenced  streams — 
Places  in  which  the  cool  air  lapped  men  so, 
And  the  all- coloured  wavings  of  the  trees. 
And  the  soft,  dark-blue  distance,  and  the  stir 
Of  black  and  white  upon  the  ancient  stems, 
That  they  forgot  their  individual  heats. 
Merging  them  in  the  universal ;  sought 
In  frozen  caves  beneath  the  purple  lights  ! 
Tbee,  not  the  sounds  of  timbrel  or  of  yell 
In  tropic  palm -groves,  lone  among  the  waves 
Displease  ;  Thou  dost  not  shun  the  narrow  faith 
That  sees  thee  in  misshapen  human  forms, 
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Wroaght  by  Artificers  from  Ore' wood  trnok ; 
Nor  doEt  TiiOD  hide  Thee  from  tho  Urger  pon^i 

Of  stole  and  alb,  and  ceiiBer-awiDgiDg  lada, 
Aud  aged  men  wbo  prajr  ia  alien  tongnea, 
And  fluted  swell  of  organ,  when  the  vanlta 
Reverberate  the  clamoar,  and  the  heavens 
BiDsh  through  the  tinted  oriel,  aud  all  else. 
Sight,  sound,  and  deed,  be  ignorant  or  vain; 
And  Thou  art  found  bj  those,  austere  and  not, 
Who  sunder  from  tbeir  brethren,  and  devote 
A  aimple  aniT  nnsumptnoaa  rite  to  Thee, 
la  open  Held  or  tabernacle  stem : 
With  each  aod  all  I  will  believe  thou  art, 
Eecaujc  with  each  the  shrine  ia  still  the  samot 
The  matchless  temple,  made  without  bands — man. 

Life  without  Thee  is  life  inanimate; 
And  better  far  false  gods  than  none  at  all; 
Yet,  with  them,  is  it  but  a  fevered  sleep 
With  vague  and  unintelligible  dreams. 

Come  Tkuu  to  me,  all  lonelj ;  Lo,  mj  heart 
Is  empt;,  swept,  and  garnisbed,  and  I  Mine 
There,  to  thine  altar  foot,  107  wingid  thongbts, 
My  horned  resolntions,  liniUa  and  flowera — 
Worthless,  nnless  thy  beams  bave  qaickened  them : 
Lo  !  what  I  have  I  sacrifice  to  Thxe. 


AD    bohalks. 

The  stars  are  clear  in  heaven,  and  all  the  slopea 
Are  slumbering  in  the  silence  of  the  nigfat ; 
I  hear  a  distant  noise  of  waterfalls  ; 
Far  to  the  oorthwanl  the  great  hills  of  snow 
Tbmat  up  their  moon-kiaaed  pinnacles ;  deep  peace 
Is  on  tlie  happy  world — the  peace  of  God. 
The  peace  of  God  1  when  comes  there  ^nch  to  me? 

Yet  iifo  has  changes  ;  brothers,  we  know  that, 
Even  from  the  bjgono  Instrc ;  did  we  dream 
(Wiicn  (irsi,  amid  the  glimmer  of  the  moou, 
And  the  unnumbered  tanghinga  of  the  sea. 
We  laanclicd  our  little  vessel  five  years  past  J — 
Dream  of  the  voyage  before  ns?    Ah,  since  then 
How  many  barks,  as  full  of  hope  as  onrs, 
And  tended  by  as  favonrable  winds. 
Have  perished  from  our  knowledge;  some  gone  down 
To  darkness,  bearing,  to  the  last,  the  hues 
And  '»  uiis  of  their  desirnctlon  ;  some — ah,  worM, 
SUl         ':  among  (he  breakers  of  despair, 
Wii:  '..t  .1  rompass— mostlcss,  floating  wrecks. 
Whi'-,  iliHiiks  t(i  God— forsnfely  not  of  ns 
The  tiicrii  or  the  claim  upon  His  love — 
Our  path  is  still  upon  serener  waves. 
Our  rigging  stout,  our  needle  pointing  true, 
And  our  eyes  fixed  upon  the  Polar  Star, 
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Beneath  the  mild  light  of  a  temperate  son. 

With  nature  for  a  temple,  do  we  meet ; 

But,  as  we  parted,  in  a  busy  town, 

Among  the  selfish  throng  of  commerce  ;  here, 

"Where  alien  schemers  buy  a  chance  of  fortune 

With  sacrifice  of  all ;  we  meet  again — 

And  I  who  was  the  worst  and  least  of  those 

Learned  life's  sweet  lesson  from  thy  lips  of  love, 

Young  Alchemist,  whose  heaven- directed  search 

Has  found  the  great  Magistrum,  oft  denied 

To  wise  men  and  to  prophets  of  the  world. 

"  Thou  didst  not  think  to  teach  me."    What  of  that? 

Feeling  is  more  than  knowledge,  thought  than  speech. 

The  lesson  much  I  needed,  and  do  still ; 
My  life  is  not  as  I  would ;  a  dull  round 
Of  trivial  cares,  and  sordid,  worldly  aims, 
lutreuch'd  by  poverty,  and  sunder'd  far 
From  all  my  spirit  values ;  I,  God  wot. 
To  toil  long  years  in  this  distempered  clime. 
Cut  off  from  art  and  sweet  commerce  of  books, 
When,  in  the  converse  of  congenial  hearts, 
A  glorious  work  had  crown'd  my  sinking  bead. 
It  was  a  dream ;  yet  who  is  there  can  say, 
^^  I  have  awakened,  and  will  dream  no  more"? 

Yet  here  is  work  too,  though  the  end  be  far ; 
And  here,  even  in  exile,  is  a  home — 
For  some  short  years  a  home ;  while  yet  I  see 
The  roses  not  all  withered  on  your  cheek. 
Our  little  ones  still  round  their  mother's  knee ; 
The  sunshine  of  a  hearth,  though  mostly  cold, 
And  Love,  that  waits  on  Virtue — here  is  home. 

X. 

PEACE. 

Call  not  our  mission  exile ;  who  shall  dare 
To  carp  at  independence,  or  to  rail 
Because  his  fate  suffers  him  not  to  share 
The  nippings  and  the  throngings  of  the  mart, 
The  wrestlings  of  our  overcrowded  home — 
That  other  far-off  home  beyond  the  seas? 

Oh,  *tis  the  poor  man's  Paradise  to  know. 
That  day  succeeding  day  shall  still  provide 
Its  never- failing  sustenance  for  those 
His  heart  is  knit  to ;  and  to  feel  that  heart, 
Uncheck'd  by  old  Convention,  freely  beat 
And  thrill  with  generous  thoughts  that  link  mankind, 
And  worship  its  own  God,  nor  be  coerced 
Hither  and  thither  with  prescriptions  hard, 
And  oft-resolved  tenacious  usages. 
That  loosen'd  cling  again  at  every  turn 
In  that  maternal  isle. 

Oh,  proudly  swell, 
Thou  breast  of  every  free  man — proudly  rise, 
Thou  voice— for  none  shall  check  thine  utterance ; 
And  though  thy  hearers  may  seem  few  to  thee. 
Know,  that  the  aftertime  may  warm  thy  words, 
Till  some  of  them  shall  ripen  into  deeds : 
Know  this  in  faith,  and  it  shall  be  to  thee 
For  an  abiding  sense  of  deathlessness. 


.ant 
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And  yet  one  would  not  die  here ;  none  can  be 
Without  some  vision  of  a  cottage  home, 
Or  in  the  pastures  of  the  fields,  or  where 
The  tide  of  civilised  life  is  eddying  round 
Some  quiet  nook,  where  men  of  thought  repose. 
Nursing  the  labours  of  their  younger  brains, 
In  great,  imperial  London. 

Mine  should  be 
Some  rural  spot,  whence  I  could  see  afar 
The  cloud  that  rests  for  ever  over  her ; 
And  the  black  towers  of  that  minster  old, 
Where  kings  and  poets  (kings  of  their  own  souls), 
Sown  by  the  sedulous  hand  of  Groodman  Death, 
Await  the  harvest-time  he  will  not  see. 
And  I  would  have  the  immemorial  Thames 
To  sparkle  through  my  tall,  surrounding  trees ; 
And  I  would  have  the  village  church  hurd  by. 
That  I  might  see  the  undulating  green, 
Where  I  and  some  of  those  I  lov^  should  lie. 

Ah,  foolish  heart,  that  it  should  better  thee 
To  know,  that  when  thy  flntterings  shall  haye  still'd— 
The  first  repose  that  they  shall  ever  know — 
Thou  shouldst  rot  here  or  there ;  the  time  shall  come 
(Ay,  and  is  now^,  when  thoughts  like  these  ahali  be 
Less  vivid,  less  important  than  the  dreams 
Of  loug-forgotten  slumbers,  than  the  tiioughts 
Of  prememorial  childhood— almost  less 
Than  the  faint  echoes  of  a  former  birth ; 
And  thou,  O  heart,  shall  be  like  one  of  these, 
Or  as  thou  hadst  been  never— Peace,  O  Peace  i 
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Thackeray's  lkcttures — swift. 


A  GOOD  librarian,  as  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  insides  of  books  as  the 
oatsides,  made  the  other  day  this 
shrewd  observation — that  in  his  ex- 
perience every  third  work  he  took  up 
was  defective,  either  in  the  title  or  the 
first  sentence.  "  What,"  he  continued, 
^^  for  example,  is  the  meaning  of  the 
word '  humourist?'  By  what  authority 
is  it  applied  to  a  writer  ? — is  it  not  mis- 
applied to  a  wit  ?  unless  it  be  meant 
to  degrade  him.  *The  wit,'  says 
Addison  in  the  Spectator,  ^ sinks  im- 
perceptibly into  a  humourist.'  A 
humourist  is  one  whose  conduct, 
whose  ways,  are  eccentric,  '  his  ac- 
tions seldom  directed  by  reason  and 
the  nature  of  tilings,'  says  Watts.  It 
is  best  the  word  should  be  confined 
according  to  our  dictionaries,  to  ac- 
tions, not  extended  to  authorship. 
The  title  of  Mr  Tiiackeray's  I.«ectnres 
would  lead  a  lover  of  plain  English 
to  expect  narratives  of  eccentricities 
taken  from  real  life,  and  perhaps  from 
the  acted  buffooneries  of  itinerant 
boards,  the  dominion  of  Mr  Punch's 
dynasty — like  other  dynasties  in  this 
age  of  presumed  matter  of  fact,  be- 
coming a  '  dissolving  view.' "  Mr 
Thackeray's  English  is  generally  so 
good,  so  perfectly  to  be  understood, 
of  such  acceptable  circulating  coinage, 
that  we  are  surprised  at  this  mistake 
in  the  title  of  his  book.  Montaigne 
would  head  his  chapters  with  any  title 
— as  we  believe  he  ushered  in  one  as 
"On  Coach -horses" — and  said  no- 
thing about  them ;  and  we  readily 
ndmit  that  the  privilege  of  ^^  Every 
Man  in  his  Humour^^  may  be  a  fair 
excuse  for  the  author  of  English  Hum^ 
ourists  of  the  Eighteenth  Century, 

We  wish  we  could  say  that  this 
little  volume  were  unobjectionable  in 
every  other  respect — but  we  cannot. 
We  do  not  see  in  it  a  fair,  honest, 
truth -searching  and  truth-declaring 
spirit ;  yet  the  style  is  so  captivating, 
soinsinuating  in  its  deceiving  plainness, 
80  suggestive  of  every  evil  in  its  sim- 
plicity, so  alluring  onward,  even  when 
the  passages  we  have  read  have  left 
unpleasant  impression,  that  it  is  im* 
possible  to  lay  down  the  book,  thoagh 
we  fear  to  proceed.    The  reader  may 


be  like  to  the  poor  bird  nnder  the 
known  fascination :  he  never  loaes 
sight  of  the  glittering  eye — bat  it 
looks,  even  in  its  confident  gaiety,  too 
much  like  that  which  charms,  and 
delights  in,  a  victim.  We  did  not,  it 
is  true,  expect  from  the  author  of 
"  Inanity  Fair^^  any  fiattering  pictures 
of  men  and  manners,  nor  of  the  world 
at  large,  of  any  age ;  but  we  were  not 
prepared  for  his  so  strongly  expressed 
dislike  and  condemnation  of  other 
people's  misanthropy  as  these  pages 
exhibit,  particularly  in  his  character 
of  Swift. 

And  here  we  think  we  have  a  right 
to  protest  against  Biographical  Lec- 
tures. It  is  hardly  possible  for  a  lec- 
turer to  be  fair  to  his  subject.  He 
has  au  audience  to  court  and  to  please 
— to  put  in  good-hnmonr  with  them- 
selves—to be  flattered  into  a  belief  of 
their  own  goodness,  by  a  bad  portrait- 
ure of  the  eminent  of  the  eanh.  He 
has  to  dig  out  the  virtues  firom  the 
grave  to  show  what  vices  cling  to 
them— how  they  look  when  exhumed 
in  their  corruption.  Praise  is  seldom 
piquant — commonplace  is  wearisome 
— startling  novelties  must  put  truth  to 
a  hazard.  If  the  dead  must  be  called 
up  to  judgment  of  an  earthly  tribanal^ 
let  it  not  be  before  a  theatrical  aadi- 
ence.  The  lecturer  is  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  being  too  much  of  an  ac- 
cuser ;  and  if  from  his  own  natore,  or 
from  some  misconception  of  the  charac- 
ters he  takes  up,  he  be  a  willing  one, 
he  has  a  power  to  condemn,  that  the 
mere  writer  has  not. 

In  many  passages  of  the  book  before 
ns  there  are  examples  both  of  the  lec- 
turei-'s  danger,  and  of  his  powers 
many  things  said  because  of  his  andi- 
ence;  and  as  snch  audience  is  ge- 
nerally largely  feminine,  what  ad- 
vantage has  the  over-moralising  and 
for  the  time  over-moralised  lectorer 
against  the  dumb  and  bodiless  culprit 
called  up  from  his  mortal  dust,  should 
there  be  a  suspicion  of  want  of  tender- 
ness, or  doubt  of  a  fidelity  and  aflfec- 
tion,  some  hundred  and  fifty  jeani 
ago,  and  unpardonable  for  ever  ?  The- 
lecture-table  is  no  fit  place,  nor  does 
it  offer  a  fit  occasion,  to  discnss  the= 
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wondrona  intricacies  of  any  hninan  religions,  the  irrcligions,  the  virtaons, 
charscter.  It  is  not  enongh  tbat  tbe  the  viciooa,  tlio  prndent,  tlio  profli- 
Icctarcr  should  have  thought — thoro  gate,  the  liberal,  the  avaricious,  nnd 
should  be  a  paase,  wherein  a  reader  so  oo  to  a  few  names  ;  but  the  varie- 
may  think ;  but  an  audience  cannot :  ties  comprehended  ander  these  tcrma 
nor  is  the  leclnrer,  however  deeply  — their  mixtures,  which,  like  colours, 
he  may  have  thought,  likely  to  have  have  no  names — their  alrange  com- 
ench  duinterested  self-possession  and  piciiiies  and  Intertwining  of  virtues 
caution,  in  his  oral  descriptions  and  and  vices,  graces  and  deformities,  di- 
BppeaU  for  praise  or  blame,  as  are  versiiicd  and  mingled,  and  making 
absolutely  required  for  a  trnthful  bio-  individaalitics — yet  of  all  the  myriads 
grnpher.  It  is  a  bold  thing  to  bid  of  mankiad  that  ever  were,  not  ono 
tbe  illustKona  dead  come  from  the  tbesamo.andscarcelyalike:  howlictla 
sanctityof  their  graves,  and  stand  be-  way  has  science  gone  to  their  dis- 
fore  the  Judgment- scat  of  the  author  covcry,  and  to  mark  their  deliocation! 
of  Vanili/  Fair — to  bo  questioned  upon  A  few  sounds,  designated  by  a  few  let' 
their  religion  and  their  morals,  and  ters,  speak  all  thonght,  all  literatare, 
not  allowed,  even  if  they  could  speak  tbat  ever  was  or  will  be.  The  variety 
for  themselves,  to  answer.  Tbe  lee-  is  infinite,  and  ever  creating  a  new  in- 
tnrer  holds  in  his  hand  all  iheir  writ-  finite ;  and  there  is  some  such  mys- 
ten  documents,  and  all  that  have  been  tcry  in  the  endless  variety  of  human 
vrrittea  by  scribes  of  old  against  them,  character.  There  are  Hie  same  leading 
Bndhe  will  read,  but  what  be  pleases —  featares  to  all — these  we  recognise;  bat 
he,  the  scrupulously  moral,  religions  there  are  hidden  individualities  that 
man,  doubly  sanctified  at  all  points  for  escape  research  ;  there  is  a  large  terra 
his  hour's  lectcre  in  that  temporary  incognita,  hard  to  find,  and  harder  to 
professor's  garb  of  proprieties,  which  make  a  map  of.  And  if  any  would 
ho  is  under  no  necessity  of  wearing  an  try  to  be  a  discoverer,  here  is  hie  dif- 
hourafierhohasdiamiasedhisaudience.  ficuity— can  he  see  beyond  his  own 
We  arc  not  for  a  moment  jnsinuat-  ken?  How  ditScult  to  have  a  con- 
ing any  dereliction  of  all  tbe  human  ception  of  a  character  the  opposite  to 
virtnes  and  graces,  as  against  Mr  one's-selfl  What  man  is  so  gifted? 
Thackeray— but  as  a  lecturer  he  must  Wo  are  but  portrait -painters,  and  no 
put  on  something  of  a  sanctimonious  portrnit-painlcr  ever  yet  painted  bo- 
or of  a  moral  hnmbug ;  he  is  on  his  yood  himself — never  represented  on 
stage,  he  has  to  act  his  part,  to  "  fret  canvass  an  intellect  greater  than  his 
his  honr."  He  mnst  do  it  well — he  own.  Ineverylikcnessthereisasome- 
witl  do  it  well ;  that  is,  to  secure  pro-  thing  of  the  artist  too.  We  look  t» 
sent  rapturous  applanse.  The  audi-  other  men,  and  think  to  Und  ourowa 
cuce  is  carried  away  quite  ont  of  lis  idiosyncracics,  and  we  are  prepared  to 
sober  judgment  by  the  wit,  tbe  wis-  love  or  hate  accordingly.  As  the 
dom,  the  pathos — and  even  the  well-  painter  views  bis  sitter  m  the  glass, 
limed  bathos — the  pily,  the  satire,  he  is  sore  to  see  himself  behind  him. 
and  the  satire  of  ail  satire,  in  the  pity.  Yon  biographers,  you  jndgcs,  self* 
The  ghosts  are  dismissed — sent  back,  appointed  of  other  men,  what  a  task 
as  they  should  bo,  in  the  lecturer's  and  do  you  aet  yonrselves  1  —  have  you 
audience's  estimation,  to  their  "  dead  looked  well  into  your  own  qualilica- 
men's  bones  and  all  rottenuess,"  oo  tions?  Vou  venture  to  plunge  into 
longer  to  taint  the  air  of  this  amiable,  the  deep  dark — to  bring  up  the  light 
jndicious,  and  all-perfect  nineteenth  of  troth,  which,  if  you  could  find  it, 
century— epitomised  in  the  andicncc.  wonld  mayhap  daaKie  all  your  senses. 
Give  Professor  Owen  part  of  an  old  It  is  far  si^er  for  your  repntation  to  go 
bone  or  a  tooth,  and  ho  will  on  the  out  with  Biogenes's  lantern,  or  yoiir 
Instant  draw  you  the  whole  animal,  own  little  one,  and  thrust  it  into  men's 
and  toll  youits  habits  and  propensities,  faces,  and  make  oath  yon  cannot  find 
What  Professor  has  ever  yet  been  able  an  honest  one;  and  then  draw  tho 
to  classify  tbe  wondrous  varieties  of  glimmer  of  it  close  to  your  own  fore- 
bnman  character  ?  How  very  limited  heads,  and  tell  people  to  look  there 
as  yet  the  nomenclature  I  We  know  for  honesty.  But  this  is  our  preface, 
tb«re  are  in  onr  moral  dlctloiur]'  Uie  not  Mr  Thackeray's.    lie  Ii  too  boli 
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to  need  one.  lie  rashes  into  his  sub- 
ject without  excuse  or  apology,  either 
for  his  own  defects  of  delineation,  or 
,  of  his  subject's  character.  If  you 
would  desire  to  see  with  what  consum- 
mate ability,  and  with  what  perfect 
reality  in  an  uulikcncss  he  can  paint 
a  monster,  read  the  first  life  of  his  Lec- 
ture, that  of  the  great  man — and  we 
would  fain  believe,  in  spite  of  any  of 
his  biographers,  a  good  man — Dean 
Swift. 

If  we  may  be  allowed  to  judge  from 
a  collection  of  contradictory  state- 
ments respecting  Swift,  no  man's  life 
can  be  more  diflicult  for  a  new  writer 
to  undertake,  or  for  any  reader  to 
comprehend.  If  wo  are  to  judge  from 
the  unhesitating  tone  of  the  many  bio- 
graphers, and  their  ready  acceptance 
of  data,  no  life  is  so  easy.  The  es- 
sayist of  the  Timts  makes  Swift  him- 
self answerable  for  all  the  contradic- 
tions ;  that  they  were  all  in  him,  and 
that  he  was  at  all  times,  from  his 
birth  to  his  death,  mad.  This  is,  in- 
deed, to  make  short  work  of  it,  and 
save  the  unravelling  the  perplexed 
skein  of  his  history.  Another  writer 
contends  that  he  was  never  mad  at 
any  period,  not  even  the  last  of  his 
life.  That  he  was  always  mad  is  pre- 
posterous, unless  we  are  to  accept  as 
insanity  what  is  out  of  and  beyond 
the  common  rate  of  men^s  thoughts 
and  doings.  We  certainly  lack  in  the 
character  of  Swift  the  one  prevalent 
idea,  which  pervades  and  occupies 
the  whole  mind  of  the  madman.  Such 
may  have  one  vivid,  not  many  oppo- 
sites  in  him. 

But  the  contradictions  ascribed  to 
Swift  are  more  like  the  impossibilities 
of  human  nature — if  they  are  to  be 
received  as  absolute  characteristics, 
and  not  as  occasional  exceptions,  which 
are  apt,  in  the  best  of  mankind,  to 
take  the  conceit  out  of  the  virtues 
themselves,  and  to  put  them  into  a 
temporary  abeyance,  and  mark  them 
with  a  small  infirmity,  that  they  grow 
not  too  proud. 

The  received  histories,  then,  tell  us 
that  Swift  was  sincerely  religious,  and 
an  infidel ;  that  he  was  the  tenderest 
of  men,  a  brute,  a  fiend,  a  naked 
unreclaimable  savage ;  a  misanthrope, 
and  was  the  kindest  of  benefactors ; 
that  he  was  avaricions,  and  so  judi- 
ciously liberal  that  ho  left  no  great 


fortune  behind  him.  Such  is  the  sam- 
mary  ;  the  details  are  both  deligbtfol 
and  odious.  The  man  who  owns  these 
vices  and  virtues  must  indeed  be  a 
monster  or  a  madman  1  These  are  cha- 
racters very  hard  to  fathom.  Shake- 
speare has  delineated  one,  and  he  has 
puzzled  all  the  world  except  Shake- 
speare, who  chose  to  make  his  picture 
more  true  by  leaving  it  as  a  puzzle  to 
the  world.  Hamlet  has  been  pro- 
nounced mad  from  his  conduct  to 
Ophelia,  mainly  if  not  solely.  It  is  a 
ready  solution  of  the  incomprehen- 
sible. Swift  was  a  Hamlet  to  Stella 
and  Vanessa ;  and  as  there  are  two 
against  him,  versus  Hamlet^s  one  love, 
critics  pronounce  him  doubly  mad.  It 
is  a  very  ingenious  but  not  very  satis- 
factory way  of  getting  out  of  the  diffi- 
culty. Mad  or  in  his  senses,  he  is  a 
character  that  provokes ;  proToked 
writers  are  apt  to  be  not  fair  ones ; 
and  because  they  cannot  qcute  com* 
prehend,  they  malign :  damnant  quod 
non  intelligunty  is  also  a  rule  guiding 
biographers.  Shall  he  hare  the  quali- 
ties ^*  that  might  become  an  angel,'*  or 
shall  his  portrait  be  ^*  under  the  dark 
cloud,  and  every  feature  be  distorted 
into  that  of  a  fiend  ?"  Yon  have 
equal  liberty  from  the  records  to  de- 
pict him  as  you  please.  The  picture, 
to  be  seen  at  large  by  an  assembled 
lecturer's  audience,  must  be  strong 
and  coarse  in  the  main,  and  exhibit 
some  tenderer  tones  to  the  near 
benches  in  front. 

^^For  a  man  of  mj  level,"  saya 
Swift  of  himself,  ^^  I  have  as  bad  a 
name  almost  as  I  deserve !  and  I  pray 
God  that  those  who  give  it  me,  may 
never  have  reason  to  give  mo  a  bet« 
ter."  He  does  not,  yon  see,  set  up  for 
perfection,  but  through  his  present 
maligners  he  slaps  his  after-biograph- 
ers in  the  face,  who,  if  they  be  hort^ 
will  deny  the  wit  or  omit  it,  and  pre- 
fer instanter  a  charge  of  hypocrisy. 
Angel  or  fiend  I  how  charitable  or 
how  unmerciful  are  lecturers  and  bio- 
graphers I  and,  being  so  able  to  dis- 
tinguish and  choose,  how  very  good 
they  must  be  themselves  I  Did  the 
reader  ever  happen  to  see  a  life  of  Ti- 
berius with  two  title-pages,  both  taken 
from  historical  authorities ;  two  cha- 
racters of  one  and  the  same. person; 
made  up,  too,  of  recorded  facts  ?  He 
is  ^^  that  mimitable  monarchTibertiis»'* 
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(luring  most  of  hb  reign  "  the  uni-  konw  accitratd7  all  the  facts,  or  per- 

voraal  dlspenEer  of  tbe  blcg^iDgs  of  liape  one  or  ttro  facte,  that  timo  liu 

peace,"  yet  "  he  permitted  the  worst  concealed,  and  pcrliaps  ever  will  con- 

of  civil  wars  to  rage  at  Rome  r'    Wc  ueai;  and  nbidi,  discovered,  would- 

may  venture  to  use  the  words  of  the  solve  the  enigma  at  once.     Of  course, 

essajbt,    speaking  of  8wift~-"  We  tbe    great    enigma    lies    in    Swift's 

donbt  nlictlicr  the  liistories  of  the  amours.    These  apart,  no  man  would 

world  can  fnmish,  for  example  and  ever  bave  ventured  to  assert  the  life- 

inetrnction,  for  wonder  and  pity,  fur  long  madcess  of  Swift.     Great  men 

admiration  and  scorn,  for  approval  aud  little  bave  had,  and,  as  long  aa 

and  condeoiDation,  a  specimen  of  bu-  the    world    losta,    will    bave    their 

manity  at  once  so  illnstrious  and  so  amours,  honest  ones  and  diabouest ; 

small."  We  bave,  from  perfect  autho-  but,   esceptbg  for  romanc^-whtiag 

rities,  Tiberius  handed  down  for  de-  and  gossiping  of  a  day,  sucli  themes 

testation  and  for  nntversol  admira-  have  been  tliought  unworthy  histoi7i 

tion.    Tbe  tesUmonies  are  not  weak  ;  and  to  be  but  slightly  notable  oven  in 

they  are  alike  strong,  and  eqnally  ac-  biography.    Their  naturiil  eecresy  k« 

cepiod  standards  of  historical  evidence  hitherto  covered  the  correct  ones  with 

and  literature.     "  Swifl  stood  a  Uviog  a  sanctity,  and  the  incorrect  with  a 

enigma."     It  should  seem  there  have  darker  veil,  that  it  is  tetter  not  to 

been  many  such  enigmas.     Shako-  lift ;  nor  is  it  easy  at  all  timea  to  dls- 

spenre,  who  knew  all  uHtnre,  gave  tinguish  the  right  from  the  wrong, 

the  world  one  to  make  ont  as  it  can.*  The  livinit  reseut  the  scrutiny  :   we 

Grave  history  offers  another.     The  do  not  admire  tbe  Lm pertinence,  nw 

novelist,  M.  de  Wailly,  has  tried  bis  eas'dy  admit  the  privilege  of  au  araa- 

band  at  this  euigma — Swift ;  but  tbe  torial  inqoisition   upon   the  diarac- 

Frenchman,  like  most  French  novel-  tors  of  tbe  dead.     And   what  haa 

tels,  went  altogether  out  of  nature  curiosity  gathered,  after  all,  wbioli 

to  establish  impossible  theories.    A  ought  tojustify  honest  people  in  roa- 

dramalist  migbt  reduce  the  tale  with-  ligning  Swift,  Stella,    or  Vanessa? 

in  tbe  limits  of  nature,  if  he  conld  bat  A  mass  of  contradictions.    They  oan- 

oncc,  for  a  Tow  moments,  be  behind  not  all  be  true.     Even  Stella's  mar- 

(he  scenes  of  truth's  theatre— if  he  ritge,  stated  as  a  fact  by  so  man; 

•  It  ia  cnrloaithiB  tworoldeharacterofTiberiua — Bnrpriaing  thathiBtorian*  Bhonid 
liare  cretliled  ibis  ejiikU  existence  of  aclrilisod  cannibal — tbia rcoordsd  "caMrof 
buniin  Besh,  and  drinker  of  human  blooJ."  Tbe  leanied  writer  of  this  volama  on 
Tiberius,  with  Irnlbful  ecrulin;,  «in«  every  evideace,  wtiglu  teitimonjr  agunat  tte- 
timouin  and  tealimenr  of  tlie  Bams  siithoritj  agaiBBt  ilwIT,  and  after  patient  iDvaatt- 
gatjon  coueloilcB,  u  the  reaignable  BoluliDa  of  the  hiatarical  enigma,  tlrnt  Tiberiw 
was  not  onl;  "  of  alt  kia)p  or  aatoenlii  the  noil  veaerabli',"  but  Ibat  he  wia, '  1q 
the  faniteentli  jear  of  hia  reign,  ■  belierer  in  th*  divinitj  of  Jesus  Chrial,"  and, 
"  dnriDg  the  Uit  eight  je&n  or  hia  reicii,  the  au rung- father  of  the  infant  CaUiolie 
CbuToh."  It  will  be  readilj  peroeitvd  that  the  suppoiition  of  tfiberiua  bcinj  m 
Christian,  at  a  time  when  Qiristiuilly  wi«  uniTtTaail;  held  to  be  as  odioua  and 
j uBil J .  persecuted  auperslitioD,  miut  have  preatntDd,  throagh  known  luau  and 
rumoart,  to  the  world  at  large,  and  to  the  philosophic  mlaJa  of  hlitoriana  in  parll- 
cuUr,  an  idea  of  humao  eharaeter  ao  B«Tel  and  to  eoofuaod,  as  lo  be,  [n  Iha  ab»nM 
or  s  due,  and  a  te^t  which  they  oould  not  admit,  altoKether  ia(!anipr<<henail)1*.  What 
eould  thef  do  with  the  sacramental  hot — the  eating  human  Beeh  and  drinkia( 
baptao  blood,  by  one  known  for  hie  alMUnniananeal 

"  ToffovTift  8*MP  rore  nj*  norac a<r«««  Mn)t, 

BU  fojlf  am>fivjaair6ai  rirot  Svm^ifa  to  fii;  ■  mu 

naw  cupxati/  ovrn  ^S<iiic  f^i'^oyfU'."— Dios.  C. 

"FMtidit  <diiBni  quit  Jjun  bihil  at*  eniiinm 

Tarn  biliil  huDc  ivida  qaam  biblllete  manim."~Si!Kr. 

The  •ac'ramental  fact  dlaoovfred,  and  godeoiable,  yet  not  known  a«  the 

Ul  fset,  mutt  have  made  ap  a  riddle  of  eoalradlclioaa,  which  it  waa  not  ia 

of  that  age  lo  aolie.     In  ila  igaoraaec  it  made  s  monater.     Men  are  apt  t 
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writers,  is  denied,  and  npon  as  fair 
evidence  as  its  supposition.  The  first 
account  of  it  is  given  as  many  as 
seven  years  after  Swift*s  death,  and 
twenty  -  four  years  after  Stella's. 
There  are  two  versions  with  respect 
to  the  dying  scene,  and  supposed  dia- 
logue regaining  the  marriage.  They 
contradict  each  other ;  for,  in  the  one. 
Swift  is  made  brutally  to  leave  the 
room,  and  never  to  have  seen  her 
after ;  in  the  other,  to  have  desired  to 
acJuiowledge  the  marriage,  and  that 
Stella  said,  "  It  is  too  late."  Who 
knows  if  either  be  true?  and  what 
means  ^^  it  is  too  late  ?  "  Do  those 
few  simple  words,  overheard,  neces- 
sarily imply  any  such  acknowledg- 
ment? Bat  there  is  proof  that  one 
malicious  statement  is  false.  ^*  This 
behaviour,"  says  Mr  Thomas  Sheri- 
dan (not  Dr  Sheridan,  the  friend  of 
Swift,  for  whom  he  has  been  mistaken, 
and  weight  accordingly  given  to  his 
statement),  threw  Mrs  Johnson  into 
unspeakable  agonies;  and  for  a  time 
she  sunk  under  the  weight  of  so  cruel 
a  disappointment.  But  soon  after, 
roused  by  indignation,  she  inveighed 
against  his  cruelty  in  the  bitterest 
terms;  and  sending  for  a  lawyer, 
made  her  will,  bequeathing  her  for- 
tune, by  her  own  name,  to  charitable 
nses."  It  is  said  this  was  done  in  the 
presence  of  Dr  Sheridan ;  but  the 
narrator  was  a  mere  lad  when  his 
father,  from  whom  he  is  said  to  have 
received  it,  died.  But  this  very  will 
is,  if  not  of  Swift's  dictation,  the  will 
he  had  wished  her  to  make  (compare 
it  with  Swift's  own  will — the  very 
phraseology  is  strongly  indicative  of 
his  dictation) ;  for  he  had  thus  writ- 
ten to  Mr  Worral  when  in  Liondon, 
during  Stella's  severe  illness  :  "I 
wish  it  could  be  brought  about  that 
she  might  make  her  will.  Her  inten- 
tions are  to  leave  the  interest  of  all 
her  fortune  to  her  mother  and  sister 
during  their  lives,  afterwards  to  Dr 
Stevens's  hospital,  to  purchase  lands 
for  such  uses  as  she  designs  it.'*  Upon 
this  Mr  Wilde,  author  of  The  Closing 
Years  of  Dean  SwifTs  Life^  remarks 
most  properly :  "  Now,  such  was  not 
only  the  tenor,  but  the  very  words  of 
the  will  made  two  years  afterwards, 
which  Sheridan  (Thomas,  not  Dr 
Sheridan)  would  have  his  readers  be- 
lieve was  made  in  pique  at  the  Dean's 


conduct."  Then  it  follows,  that  if 
this  paragraph  in  the  tale,  and  told  as 
a  consequence  of  the  previons  para« 
graph,  is  untrue,  as  it  is  proved  to  be, 
the  first  part,  the  brutal  treatment, 
falls  to  the  ground.  In  any  court  the 
evidence  would  be  blotted  firom  the 
record.  It  is  curious,  and  may  have 
possibly  some  bearing  npon  the  Pla- 
tonic love  of  Swift  and  Stella,  that 
she  should,  in  this  will,  have  been 
so  enamoured  of  celibacy,  that  she 
enjoins  it  upon  the  chaplain  whom  she 
appointed  to  read  prayers  and  preach 
at  the  hospital.  *^  It  is  likewise  my 
will  that  the  said  chaplain  be  an  un- 
married man  at  the  time  of  his  elec- 
tion, and  so  continue  while  he  enjoys 
the  office  of  chaplain  to  the  said  hos- 
pital." This  will  is  also  curious,  and 
worthy  of  notice,  in  another  respect. 
Among  the  slanders  npon  Swift  and 
Stella,  it  had  been  circnlated  that  she 
had  been  not  only  his  mistress,  but  had 
had  a  child  by  him ;  and  an  old  bell- 
ringer's  testimony  was  adduced  for 
the  fact.  There  may  be  in  the  mind 
of  the  reader  quite  sufficient  reasons 
to  render  the  stoi^  impossible;  but 
one  item  of  the  wiU  is  a  bequest  to 
this  supposed  child  by  name.  "  I  be- 
queath to  Bryan  M'Loglin  (a  child 
who  now  lives  with  me,  and  whom  I 
keep  on  charity)  twenty-five  pounds* 
to  bind  him  out  apprentice,  as  my 
executors,  or  the  survivors  of  them, 
shall  think  fit."  Now,  this  is  the 
great  case  of  cruelty  against  Swift, 
and  we  think  it  is  satisfactorily  dis- 
posed of.  Have  we  any  other  notice 
given  that  Swift  behaved  brutally  to 
Stella?  None.  Where  is  there  any 
evidence  of  her  complaining?  but 
there  is  evidence  of  the  tenderest 
affection  on  Swift's  part.  Stella's 
letters  have  never  seen  the  light ; 
but,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  answers 
to  them,  there  could  have  been  no 
charge  of  cruelty  brought  against  him 
by  her.  The  whole  is  an  assumption 
from  this  narrative  of  Sheridan  the 
son,  and,  as  we  have  shown,  altogether 
a  misconception  or  a  dream  of  his. 
Even  with  respect  to  Stella's  parent- 
age authors  do  not  agree— yet  each 
speaks  as  positively  as  if  he  had  been 
at  the  birth.  Swift  himself  says  that 
her  father  was  a  younger  brother  of  a 
good  family  in  Nottinghamshire,  and 
her  mother  of  a  lower  degree.    Some 
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assert  that  Elie  vai  tbc  natural  to  tbrow  light  npon  a  mjetoriiiDa  ptia- 
dtKigbter  of  Sir  Win.  Temple.  John-  sage  in  Swift's  life,  and  to  be  BulGcietit 
son  aajB,  the  dunghter  of  Sir  Wm.  oxplauaiion  of  all  bis  bohavionr  to 
Temple's  fltowarJ  ;  but,  in  contradic-  Stelli*.  "  Immediately  anbseqaent  to 
tion  to  this,  it  la  pretty  clear  tliaC  her  the  ceremony  (Clie  marriage)  Sn-ift's 
mother  did  not  marry  this  stenard,  state  of  mind,"  says  Scott,  "  appears 
whose  name  was  Mosse,  till  after  Sir  to  bave  been  dreadful.  Delany,  as  I 
Wm.  Temple's  death,  when  Stella  have  heard  from  a  friend  of  liis  relict, 
was  in  Ireland.  Sir  William  left  her  being  pressed  to  give  bis  opinion  on 
a  thousand  pound?,  and,  it  ts  said,  this  strange  union,  said,  that  about 
declared  to  her  her  pnrenln^-c.  A  the  time  it  took  place,  ho  observed 
writer  la  tbe  GmtUmnn's  Miupnine  Swift  to  be  estremoly  gloomy  and 
for  1757,  who  knew  Stella's  mother,  agitated— so  mnch  eo,  that  he  went 
and  waa  otherwise  well  acquainted  to  Arcbbisbop  King  to  mention  hia 
with  facts,  is  urged,  in  indiguation  at  apprehensioos.  On  entering  the  li- 
the treacherons  and  apitefal  oarratire  brary,  Swilv  rnshed  oot  yiith  a  oonn- 
by  Lord  Orrery,  to  write  a  defence  of  tenanca  of  distraction,  and  passed 
the  Dean.  From  tliis  source,  what  him  without  speaking.  He  fonnd  the 
others  bad  bdecd  snspecCcd  is  strong-  Arclibisbop  in  tears ;  and  upon  ask- 
ly  asserted— that  Swift  was  himself  log  tlio  reason,  be  said,  'You  have 
the  natural  son  of  Temple.  lie  thus  jost  met  the  most  unhappy  man  on 
continaes:  "Wlieu  Stella  went  to  earth, buton  thesubjectofbis  wretch- 
Ireland,  a  marriage  between  her  and  edness  you  must  never  ask  a  ques- 
tbe  Dean  could  not  be  foreseen  ;  bat  tion.'  "  Sir  ^Valter  Scott  docs  not  ad' 
when  she  thou^^lit  proper  to  com mQ<  rait  this  story  in  the  Gcnileman'i 
nicate  to  her  friends  tbe  Dean's  pro-  Magazine,  but  wB  doubt  if  the  reason 
posal,  and  her  approbation  of  it,  it  of  his  donbt,  or  rejection  of  it,  ba 
was  then  become  absolutely  necessary  quite  satisfactory.  "  It  is  enough  to 
for  that  persou.  who  alone  knew  the  say  that  Swift's  parents  resided  in  ' 
secret  histoiy  of  the  parties  concern'  Ireland  from  before  l^H  nqlil  hit 
«d,  to  reveal  what  otherwise  might  birth  in  1667,  and  tbat  Temple  was 
have  been  bnried  in  ohiivion.  Bat  residing  in  Holland  from  April  16G6 
was  the  Dean  to  blame,  because  he  until  January  16C8.  Lord  Orrery 
was  ignorant  of  his  natural  relation  says  uatil  1670,"  Dates,  it  appears, 
to  Stella?  or  cm  he  justly  be  cen-  are  not  always  accurately  ascertained. 
snred  because  it  was  not  mode  known  We  cannot  determine  that  ambassa- 
tobira  before  tbe  day  of  tbe  marriage?  dors  have  no  latitude  for  a  little 
He  admired  her;  he  loved  her;  bo  ubiquity;  but  there  is  one  very  ex-  | 
pitied  her;  an<l  nheu  fate  placed  the  traordiaary  circumstance  with  regard 
everlasting  btirricr  between  them,  to  Swift's  childhood,  tbat  seems  to 
.L.-_  _o-_...._  ,  ._  .  „...,.  im.pjyg  jp  i[  jfg  small  degree  of  mys- 
tery. "  It  happened,  by  whatever  ac- 
cident, tbat  Jonathan  was  not  sockled 
limes  told,  that  upon  the  Hanoverian  by  his  mother,  bnt  by  a  nurse,  who 
family  succeeding  to  the  throne  of  was  a  native  of  Whitehaven;  and  { 
Great  Britain,  Snlft  renounced  all  when  be  was  about  a  year  old,  h<r 
hopes  of  farther  preferment:  and  that  aftection  for  him  was  become  ao  ' 
bis  temper  becaijic  more  morose,  and  strong,  that,  dndiug  it  necessary  to 
more  intolerablK  every  year.  I  ac-  viait  a  relation  who  waa  dangerously  ' 
Itnowledge  thu  fact  in  part ;  bat  it  sick,  and  fh>nt  whom  she  expected  a  | 
was  not  the  loss  of  bis  hopes  that  legacy,  she  fonnd  moans  to  convoy 
ponred  Swift  alone;  this  waa  the  un-  the  cbLld  on  abigiboard,  without  tha  I 
lucliy  cpocha  of  that  discovery,  that  Itnowledge  of  his  mother  or  liis  ancle,  | 
convinced  the  Dean  that  the  only  and  earned  him  with  ber  to  Whl(«- 
woman  in  the  world  who  conid  mabo  haven.  At  this  place  ho  contlnncid  | 
liim  happy  as  a  wife,  was  the  only  near  threo  years ;  for  when  tho  mat- 
woman  in  the  world  who  could  not  be  tor  was  discovered,  his  mother  B«ut 
tbat  wife."  Delany  also  enlerUined  onlera  not  to  basard  a  second  voyage, 
ft  suspicion  in  a^rci'mcnt  with  this  tUl  he  should  be  better  able  to  bear 
account.  The  supposition  would  seem  it.    Tbe  nurse,  howerer,  gave  stbitJ 
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testimonies  of  her  affection  to  Jon- 
athan, for  daring  his  stay  at  White- 
haven she  had  him  taught  to  spell, 
and  when  he  was  five  years  old  ho 
was  able  to  read  a  chapter  in  the 
Bible." 

This  nndoabtcd  incident  is  no  small 
temptation  to  a  novelist  to  spin  a  fine 
romance,  and  affiliate  the  child  accord- 
ing to  his  fancy.  It  is  a  strange  story 
— a  very  poor  widow  not  suckling  her 
own  child  1   kept  three  years  away 
from  a  parent,  lest,  having  borne  one 
voyage  well,  the  young  child  should 
not  be  able  to  bear  a  second  I    The 
said  novelist  may  find  sufficient  rea- 
son for  the  mother  in  after  years  re- 
commending him  to  Sir  Wm.  Temple, 
and  perhaps  weave  into   his  story 
that  the  nominal  mother  was  one  in- 
trusted with  a  charge  not  her  own. 
Stella's  mother's  connection  with  the 
Temple  family  may  bo  as  rationally 
accounted  for.     The  writer  in  the 
GentJemarCs  Magazine^  already  quot- 
ed, seems  to  have  had  this  account 
of  Johnston  from  the  widow  herself. 
"  This  gentlewoman  (Stella's  mother) 
was  the  widow  {as  she  altcays  averred) 
of  one  Johnston  a  merchant,  who, 
having  been  unfortunate  in  trade,  af- 
terwards became  master  of  a  trading 
sloop,  which  ran  between  England 
and  Holland,  and  there  died."   Then, 
again,  to  revert  to  the  entanglement 
of  this  mystery,  although  it  is  receiv- 
ed that  there  was  a  marriage — a  pri- 
vate marriage,   as  it  is  said,  in  the 
garden,  by  the  Bishop  of  Clogher — are 
there  really  sufficient  grounds  for  a 
decision  in  the  affirmative?     It  is 
traced  only  to  Delany  and  Sheridan 
(who  could  not  have  known  it  but  by 
hearsay),  and  the  assertion,  on  suspi- 
cion, of  the  worst  of  all  evidences  with 
regard  to  Swift,  Orrery  (he  only  knew 
him  in  his  declining  years,  as  he  con- 
fesses) ;  but  Dr  Lyon,  Swift's  execu- 
tor, denied  it ;  and  Mrs  Dingley,  who 
came  to  Ireland,  after  Sir  William 
Temple's  death,  with  Stella,  and  lived 
with  her  till  her  death,  laughed  at  it  as 
an  idle  tale.    Airs  Brent,  with  whom 
the  Dean's  mother  lodged,  and  who 
subsequently  was    his    housekeeper, 
never  believed  it,  and  often  told  her 
daughter  so,  who  succeeded  her  as 
housekeeper.     It  is  said  the  secret 
was  told  to  Bishop  Berkeley  by  the 
Bishop  of  Clogher.    ♦'  But,"  says  Sir 


Walter  Scott,  '*  I  must  add,  that  if, 
as  affirmed  by  Mr  Monck  Mason, 
Berkeley  was  in  Italy  from  the  period 
of  the  marriage  to  the  death  of  the 
Bishop  of  Clogher,  this  commnnication 
could  not  have  taken  place."    With 
evidence  so  conflicting  even  as  to  the 
marriage — so  uncertain — and  if  a  mar- 
riage, as  to  the  relationship  between 
the  parties — as  to  the  time  of  discovery 
— and  with  that  maddening  possibility 
of  Swift's  physical  infirmity  allnded 
to  by  Scott ;  it  does  appear  that  it  is 
the  assumption  of  a  very  cruel  critical 
right,  to  fasten  upon  the  character  of 
Swift  a  charge  of  fiendishness  and 
brutality    towards    Stella.       Where 
there  are  so  many  charitable  ways 
of  accounting  for  his  conduct,  most 
of  which  might  well  move  onr  ad- 
miration and   our  pity,  and  where 
the  tenderness  of  the  parties  towards 
each  other  cannot  for  a  moment  be 
doubted  (Me   Swift's  diary  in  his 
letters,  and  his  most  touching  letter 
speaking  of  her  death  and  burial), 
there  is  nothing   more  improbable, 
nothing  more  out  of  nature,  than  the 
acquiescence  of  both  Swift  and  Stella 
in  a  condition  which  might  well  have 
driven  both  mad,  if  that  condition 
had  been  avoidable.     We    have  a 
hesitation  in  believing  in  self-made 
monsters.      Novelists,  romance-wri- 
ters, and  dramatists,  conjnre  them  up 
for  their  honr  on  the  stage,  bat  it  is  a 
novelty  to  admit  them  into  a  biogra- 
phy which  professes  to  be  tme.    As 
to  Lord  Orrery,  the  first  slanderer  of 
Swift  after  his  death,  we  have  a  per- 
fect contempt  for  his  character.     He 
sought  the  aged  Swift  for  his  own  ends. 
His  father  had  bequeathed  away  from 
him  his  library;  in  his  vexation  he 
thought  to  vindicate  himself  by  an 
ambition  to  become  a  literary  char- 
acter. As  Alcibiades  sought  Socrates, 
not  for  Socrates'  virtues,  but  because 
his  wisdom  might  aid  him  in  his  politi- 
cal schemes ;  so  Lord  Orrery  took  the 
leading  literary  characters  of  the  day, 
and  especially  Swift,  into  what  com- 
panionship he  might.    He  cajoled  and 
flattered  the  old  man,  and  at  his  death 
maligned  him.    There  was  hypocrisy, 
too ;  for  it  was  contemptible  in  him  to 
have  pretended  a  friendship  so  warm, 
with  a  man  whom  he  designated  as  a 
tyrant,  a  brute,  and  irreligious.    The 
world  are  keen  to  follow  evil  report. 
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The  ill  life  which  ia  told  by  a  friend  verse  before  wUnessoB,  oren  though 
la  authentic  eaongh  for  Bubsequent  thcj  had  never  taken  snch  precantlon 
■writers,  who,  lite  sheep,  go  over  the  before."  "Can  we  wonder/'headds, 
hedge  after  their  leader.  The  writer  "  that  they  should  spend  one  day  in 
in  the  GmlUman't  Magazine  for  Nov-  the  year  in  fasting,  praying,  and  tears, 
ember  1757,  speaks  aa  one  intimately,  from  this  period  to  her  death  ?  Might 
and  of  long  coatinDance,  acqtiunted  it  not  be  the  finniTeraary  of  their  mar- 
■with  all  the  circnmatancea  of  the  case,  riage?"  "Swift  had  more  forcible 
Ho  says  significantly  that  be  thinks  reasons  for  not  owning  Stella  for  his 
Ihere  are  tome  living  who  hare  it  in  wife,  than  his  lordship  (Orrery)  lins 
tlieir power,  from  authentic  materials,  allowed;  and  that  it  was  not  his  be- 
to  throw  light  upon  the  subject.  That  bavlotir,  but  her  own  nnhappy  Mtna- 
ho  was  well  scqaainted  with  her  mo-  tion,  that  might  perhaps  shorten  her 
ther  we  leani  ftom  the  following  pas-  days."  The  contribntor.  who  signs 
gage:  "IsawhermyBelfintheantamD  himself  CM. P. G.N. S. T.N. S.,  writes 
of  1742  (about  a  year  before  her  purposely  to  vindicate  the  character 
death),  and  althoagb  far  advanced  in  of  Swift  from  the  double  sUnder  of 
years,  abe  still  preserred  the  remains  Lord  Orrery,  who  iitipcacbes  "the 
of  a  very  fine  face."  He  niinnlely  Dean's  charity,  his  tendemeaa,  tind 
describes  Stella's  person  as  one  who  even  his  biimanity,  in  conseqaenco  of 
had  seen  her.  "Let  those  judge  who  his  hitherto  unaccouu table  tiehavioDr 
have  been  so  happy  as  to  have  seen  to  his  Stella,  and  of  bis  long  resent- 
thla  Stella,  this  Hetty  Johnston,  and  mcnt  shown  to  bis  sister."  Lord 
let  those  who  have  not,  judge  from  Orrery  bad  s-aid  that  Snift  had  per- 
the  following  description  " — and  as  aisled  in  not  owning  his  marriage  from 
one  who  had  conversed  with  her :  pride,  becansc  be  had  reproached  his 
"  Her  mind  was  yet  more  beantifol  sister  for  marrying  a  low  man,  and 
than  her  person,  and  her  accomplish-  wonUI  never  see  her  or  commnnicale 
ments  were  such  >a  to  do  lionour  to  with  ber  after  her  marriage.  That  aa 
the  man  who  was  so  bappy  aa  to  call  StoUa  was  niso  of  low  origin,  he  feared 
her  daughter."  He  tells  the  anecdote  his  reproaches  might  be  thrown  back 
(for  which  be  says  "  I  have  nndoobt-  npon  himself.  Then  follows  an  entire 
edanthority")ofherprcBenceofmind  contradiction  of  this  unlikely  stato- 
and  courage  in  Sring  a  pistol  at  a  rob-  ment  or  surmise  of  Orrery — for  that, 
ber  on  a  ladder  about  to  enter  her  "  after  her  husband's  and  Lady  Gif- 
room  at  night.  He  tells  the  time,  and  ford's  death,  she  (the  sister,  Mrs  Pen- 
implies  the  cause  of  her  leaving  Moor  ton)  retired  to  Farnhnm,  and  boarded 
Park  to  reside  in  Ireland.  "  As  soon  with  Mrs  Mayne,  Mrs  Mosse  boarding 
as  she  was  woman  enoiigh  to  be  in-  there  at  the  same  timo,  with  whom 
trusted  with  her  own  conduct,  she  she  lived  in  the  greatest  intimacy ; 
left  her  mother,  and  &loor  Park,  and  and  as  she  had  not  enough  to  mam- 
went  to  Ireland  to  reside,  by  the  tain  her,  the  Dean  oaid  her  an  annuity 
order  of  Sir  William,  who  was  yet  as  long  as  she  Uvea — neither  was  that 
alirc.  She  was  conducted  thither  by  annuity  a  iriHe."  Another  corrcspon* 
Swift;  but  of  ikU  I  am  not  positive,  »a  dent  in  the  same  Magaelne— for  I>e- 
I  am  that  her  mother  parted  with  her  comber  1767— as  deairouaof  vindlcat- 
as  one  who  was  never  to  see  her  Ing  the  Dean,  yet,  nevertheless,  points 
again."  Upon  that  fact,  then,  he  is  ont  a  supposed  error  with  re^'ard  to 
positive,  and  scrapolons  of  assertion  the  passage  in  which  mention  is  made 
where  not  SO.  May  It  be  conjectured  of  "  the  unlucky  cpocha  of  that  dlsco- 
hc  had  the  information  from  the  mo-  very,"  being  that  of  the  accession  of 
thcr  horaelf,  when  he  saw  her  so  near  the  Hanoverian  family,  and  tho  lOM 
the  time  of  ber  death?  lie  asserts  of  Swift's  hopes.  "Butthi!t,"hesays, 
that  Sir  William  often  "recommended  "  is  inconsistent  with  Swift's  marry- 
hi?r  lender  innocence  to  i(i<'  iirotectiou  ing  her  in  171G,  as  (In  page  487} 
of  Swift,  at  she  had  n<.'  ■Ir.l'tr.-.t  malt  wo  are  told  he  did:  or  in  1717,  In 
relation  that  could  be  lir-r  itfu-,ultr ;"  which  year,  I  thiuK,  LonI  Orrery 
that  "  from  that  tunr>  whin  they  re-  jilaces  this  rvent."  We  think  thb  a 
ceived  the  proper  notice  of  the  secrets  iwing  loo  precise.  Lord  Oxford  waa 
of  the  hnuly,  they  taKik  care  to  eon*  Impeached  and  sent  to  the  Tower  la 
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1715,  which  is  sufficiently  near  to  be 
called  the  same  epocha.  Or  eveu  if 
we  take  the  accession  from  the  death 
of  Qaoen  Anne — Angast  1714 — the 
disappointment  must  have  been  rank- 
ling in  the  mind  of  Swift,  still  fresh, 
at  the  time  of  the  other  event.  He 
likewise  notices  that  Sir  Wm.  Temple 
was  abroad  at  and  before  Swift's 
birth ;  but,  for  reasons  wo  have  given, 
we  think  this  objection  of  no  import- 
ance. No  mention  is  made  of  Vanessa 
in  the  article  in  the  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine, The  author  seems  cautiously, 
conscientiously,  to  abstain  from  every 
item  of  Orrery's  narrative,  but  such 
as  he  was  assured  of  from  his  own 
knowledge. 

Johnson,  in  his  life  of  Swift,  speaks 
disparagingly  of  Stella's  wit  and  ac- 
complishments. It  was  displeasing  to 
the  great  lexicographer  that  a  woman 
should  spell  badly.  Bad  spelling  was, 
we  apprehend,  the  feminine  accom- 
plishment of  the  day.  Dr  Drake,  in 
his  essay  on  the  literature  and  man- 
ners of  that  age,  says,  ^^  It  was  not 
wonderful  that  our  women  could  not 
spell,  when  it  may  be  said  that  our 
men  had  not  yet  learnt  to  read.*' 

We  prefer  Swift's  account  of  this 
matter.  She  was  "  versed,"  he  says, 
"  in  Greek  and  Roman  history — 
spoke  French  perfectly — understood 
Platonic  and  Epicurean  philosophy, 
and  judged  very  well  of  the  defects  of 
the  latter.  She  made  judicious  ab- 
stracts of  the  books  she  had  read,"  &c. 
Of  her  manners :  ^^  It  was  not  safe 
nor  prudent  in  her  presence  to  offend 
in  the  least  word  against  modesty, 
for  she  then  gave  full  employment  to 
her  wit,  her  contempt,  and  resent- 
ment, under  which  stupidity  and  bru- 
tality were  forced  to  sink  into  confu- 
sion; and  the  guilty  person,  by  her 
future  avoiding  him  like  a  bear  or  a 
satyr,  was  never  in  a  way  to  trans- 
gress again."  She  thus  replied  to  a 
coxcomb  who  tried  to  put  the  ladies 
in  her  company  to  the  blush  :  "  Sir, 
all  these  ladies  and  I  understand  your 
meaning  very  well,  having,  in  spite  of 
our  care,  too  often  met  with  those  of 
your  sex  who  wanted  manners  and 
good  sense.  But,  believe  me,  neither 
virtuous  nor  even  vicious  women  love 
such  kind  of  conversation.  However, 
I  will  leave  you,  and  report  your  be- 
haviour ;  and  whatever  visit  I  mi^e, 


I  shall  first  inquire  at  the  door  whe- 
ther you  are  in  the  house,  that  I  maj 
be  sure  to  avoid  yoa.*'  "  She  under* 
stood  the  nature  of  government,  and 
could  point  out  all  theerrorsof  Hobbes, 
both  in  that  and  religion."  This  letter 
of  Swift's  is  full  of  her  praiae ;  bat  we 
know  nothing  more  toachin|^  than  the 
passage  which  speaks  of  his  sicken- 
ing feelings  at  the  hour  of  her  banal. 
^^  January  30,  7W«</ay.— This  Is  the 
night  of  the  funeral,  which  mv  sick- 
ness will  not  suffer  me  to  attend.  It  Is 
now  nine  at  night,  and  I  am  removed 
into  another  apartment  Ubat  I  may 
not  see  the  light  in  the  church,  whicm 
is  just  over  agidnst  the  window  of  my 
bed-chamber.'*  Were  these  words 
written  by  a  cruel  man  I !  Well,  if  so* 
we  must  admire  a  woman's  saying— 
as  it  is  put  by  Mr  Thackeray :  **  Ah, 
it  was  a  hard  fate  that  wmng  from 
them  so  many  tears,  and  stabbed  piti- 
lessly"— (alas,  Mr  Thackeray,  why 
will  you  pat  in  that  odioxxs  piHUssiyf^ 
'^  that  pure  and  tender  bosom !  A  bard 
fate ;  but  would  she  have  changed  it? 
I  have  heard  a  woman  say  that  she 
would  have  taken  Swift's  cmelty  to 
have  had  his  tenderness."  And  why, 
Mr  Thackeray,  will  yoa  say  of  snch  a 
man,  when  he  was  writing  that  they 
had  removed  him  into  another  apart- 
ment, that  he  might  not  see  the  light 
in  the  church,  and  was  praising  her 
and  loving  her  when  he  coald  speak  or 
write  a  word — why,  we  ask,  should  yon 
say,  ^'  in  contemplation  of  her  good- 
ness, his  hard  heart  melts  into  pathos.** 
Your  own  heart  was  a  little  ossifying 
into  hardness  when  yon  wrote  this. 
Ah !  did  yon  wish  your  female  andience 
to  think  how  much  more  tender  yon 
could  be  yourself?  and  so  did  yon 
offer  this  little  apology  for  some  hard 
things  in  your  novels?  We  wish  yon 
had  written  an  essay,  and  not  read  a 
lecture.  You  would  have  been  both 
less  hard  and  less  tender, — ^for,  in 
truth,  your  tender  passages  in  this 
life  of  Swift,  are  very  well  to  the  pur- 
pose, to  catch  your  audience;  bat 
they  are  *^  nihil  ad  rem."  And  jronr 
appeal  to  the  "  pure  and  tender  bo- 
soms," all  against  poor  Swift,  as  a 
detestable  cannibal,  —  how,  in  his 
Modest  Pi'oposal^  '^  he  rages  against 
children,"  and  **  enters  the  nurseiy 
with  the  tread  and  gaiety  of  an  Offre, 
how  he  thought  the  '*  loving  and  har* 


18M.]  Thackeray's  Lecttirei— Swiff.  fiOtt' 
ing children "  ao  " nnreasoiialjIeDesa,"  illmtraled  the  theoiy  b^bia owa  prac- 
aud  "love  and  iiiarTiBge"a  'ToU.r,"  tic«  and  cKample— God  liolp  himl— 
beciuae  iu  hie  Lilliputian  liingdotn  the  which madebiniabontihcniDst wretch- 
state  removed  children  from  their  ed  being  la  God's  world."  How  crael 
pai-cnta  and  educated  them ;  and  you  was  this  in  3-0U,  nnder  some  of  the 
wind  op  your  appeal  so  loTlnglf,  so  probabilities,  uiid  all  Iho  possibilities 
cbarmingly,  so  devotedly,  so  Insiuua-  that  may  be,  ouiiUt  to  be,  charitahly 
tiugly  to  your  fair  audieace,  upoa  the  referred  to  Swift's  case — in  hia  lovet 
blessings  oF  conjugal  iove  and  iihllo-  or  his  friendships,  be  they  what  they 
progeultiveuess,  that  you  mur^i  bu  iLe  will,  fer  Stella  and  Vanessa.  Vanessa 
dearest  oflecturera,  the  pet  of  families,  — have  we  then  all  this  while  forgotten 
the  destroyer  oi  ogres ;  and,  as  to  that  Vanessa  ?  Hers  is  indeed  a  cnriooa 
monsterSwift, theverychildrensliould  story.  It  is  told  in  Swift's  poem  of 
cry  out,  as  they  do  iu  the  C/iildrcii  "  Cadeuns  and  Vanessa,"  and  pob- 
in  the  Wood,  "Kill  him  agaiu,  Mr  lished  after  her  death,  at  the  dyiug 
Tbackeray."  Aad  this  yon  did,  know-  orders  of  Vanessa  herself. 
iog  all  the  while  that  the  Modest  At  the  time  Swift  was  moving  iu  the 
Propoiai  was  a  patriotic  and  politi'  liigbcr  circles  in  London,  ho  appears 
cal  satire— one  of  real  kindness  to  the  to  have  been  remarkable  for  the  grace- 
people,  whose  children  he  Rnpposcs,  fulness  of  his  manners  and  his  conver- 
in  the  depth  of  his  feeling  and  his  satioual  powers.  These  accooipliah- 
satire  and  bitter  irony,  the  Govern-  meuts  won  for  him  many  friendships 
meet  should  encourage  Che  getting  rid  in  thefumalesociely  iu  which  he  fonnd 
of,  rather  than,  in  deHance  of  nit  his  himself.  Indeed,  in  his  letters,  his 
(the  Dean's)  schemeB  for  tbe  benefit  female  correspondence  possesses  a 
of  Ireland,  they  should  be  made  n  bur-  great  charm,  and  speaks  very  lilglily 
then  to  their  parents,  and  miserable  in  favour  of  the  wit  aud  accomplisb- 
themselves.  All  this  you  knew  vorj'  meuts  of  the  really  well -educated 
well :  it  was  shabby  and  sbain(^ful  of  women  of  the  day.  Swii^  lived  in 
yon  by  your  mere  eloqaeoce  to  make  great  rnmiliuriiy  with  tbe  Vanbom- 
this  grave  irony  appear  or  ha  I'clt  as  righs.  Tbe  eldest  daughter  (anotiicr 
a  reality  and  a  cruelty,  and  tAck  on  Esther),  ai'dent  by.  nsinre,  and  dc- 
to  it  an  importation  from  Lillipul  of  a  sirousof  improving  her  mind,  earnest- 
state  edict,  as  if  it  were  one  io  Sw  Ift'a  ly  gave  herself  up  to  Swift's  convei-se 
mind  with  the  Modest  Prv/iosal.  and  iostrnction.  Tbe  result  on  her 
Yes, — youknew,  tbe  while  tticse  yonr  part  was  love,  on  Swift's  friend- 
words  were  awakening  detestation  of  ship  :  it  is  possible  ho  may  have  felt 
Sivift,  you  were  oratorlsln^  a  very  something  stronger;  but,  with  an  in- 
great  sham —  all  nonsenBe  — stuff —  consistency',  those  who  charge  him 
that  would  never  pass  cnrrt^nt  but  with  a  tenderer  feeling  deny  him  tbo 
through  the  stamp  of  lectureship,  power  of  cnlortainiog  it.  The  story 
You  knew  how  the  witty  Earl  Iluth-  is  loo  well  kuowa  to  be  repeated  here, 
nrst,  a  kind  father  with  his  loved  chil-  She  confessed  her  passion,  aud  ho  in- 
<lrcn  about  him,  as  good-naturedly  sisted  upon  friendship  only.  She  ful- 
as  you  should  have  done,  received  lowed  him  to  Ireland.  She  so  ex- 
Swift's  benevolently  intendfil  satire,  pressed  her  state  of  mind  to  him  by 
"A  man  who  has  nine  children  lo  letter,  that  Swift  bad  certainly  reason 
(feed,"  says  Lord  Balhnrst  Iu  Swift,  to  apprehend  fatal  consequences,  if 
"  can't  long  atfurd  nlieno*  /■■metre  he  altogether  broke  off  his  intimacy 
nummoi ;  but  I  have  four  or  livu  that  If  it  be  true  that  Swift  was  by  nature 
are  very  fit  for  the  table.  I  only  wait  cold,  itissomeGScnje  for  impradeuca 
for  the  Lord  Mayor's  Day  to  di4|)ose  that  he  did  not  easily  Bus|iect,  or  nur- 
of  ihe  largest,  and  shall  b^  ami  of  haiu  knuw,  tbe  duigcroiu  and  seauc- 
cetiing  oil  the  yonogest  wb<^ij<'\ur  a  Ing  power  of  au  attachment  warmer 
cei'laiu  great  man  (Sir  R.  \V;ilpolu)  than  fHendshlp.  Ilia  evident  Ac  pro- 
ni.-ikps  anotberentertainment  ,ii  I'liel"  fessod  tiollitng  more.  Whatever  be 
sea.''  Here  are  your  false  ivnrdt  to  the  case  iu  that  respect,  there  la  no 
win  all  feminioe  sympathy.  "  In  reason  lo  charge  u|>on  either  an  Im- 
faet,  our  great  satirist  waa  of  opinion  proper  intimacy.  Mr  Thackeray  thinks 
thatcoojugallovewaannHlTbi<'>Uo,aud  the  two  women  died,  killed  by  their 
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love  for,  and  treatment  by,  Swift.  It 
13  possible  love,  and  disappointed  love, 
may  have  hastened  both  their  deaths, 
and  made  the  wretchedness  of  Swift. 
On  all  sides,  the  misery  was  one  for 
compassion,  and  such  compassion  as 
may  charitably  cover  miicli  blame. 
But  even  the  story  of  Vanessa  is  told 
diiferently.  There  is  little  certainty 
to  go  upon,  but  enough  for  any  man 
who  pleases  to  write  vilely  on.  Lord 
Orrery  is  very  unmerciful  on  the  cha- 
racter of  Vanessa.  He,  in  downright 
terms,  charges  her  with  having  thrown 
away  her  virtue  and  her  religion,  pre- 
ferring passion  to  one  and  wit  to  the 
other.  This  certainly  gives  him  a 
good  latitude  for  maligning  his  friend. 
Did  he  ever  give  his  friend  Swift  a 
piece  of  his  mind,  and  say  to  him,  he 
thought  him  a  rascal,  and  would  dis- 
continue his  friendship?  Oh,  no;  it 
was  pleasanter  and  very  friendly  to 
tell  all  his  spiteful  things,  after  the 
Dean  was  dead,  to  ^^  his  Ilam/^  that 
they  might  be  handed  down  to  the 
world  from  "  father  to  son,"  and  so 
the  world  must  know  "  you  would 
have  smiled  to  have  found  his  house 
a  constant  seraglio  of  very  virtuous 
women,  who  attended  him  from  morn- 
ing till  night,  with  an  obedience, 
an  awe,  and  an  assiduity,  that  are 
seldom  paid  to  the  richest  or  the  most 
powerful  lovers ;  no,  not  even  to 
the  Great  Seignior  himself."  Yet  the 
facetious  father  of  "  my  Ham  "  never 
saw  Stella,  and  knew  perhaps  as  little 
of  the  seraglio.  Sur  Walter  Scott 
says,  as  others  also,  we  believe,  that, 
upon  Vancssa^s  ap])lying  to  Stella 
herself  to  know  the  nature  of  the  un- 
defined connection  between  her  and 
Swift,  she  received  from  Stella  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  marriage.  If 
this  were  true,  it  would  of  course 
settle  that  question  ;  but  Lord  Orrery, 
from  whom  the  first  statement  of  the 
marriage  came,  and  who  would  readily 
have  seized  such  a  confirmation  of  his 
tale,  says  no  such  thing.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  says  Vanessa  wrote  the  letter 
to  Cadenus,  not  to  Stella,  and  that 
Swift  brought  his  own  written  reply, 
and,  *^  throwing  down  the  letter  on  her 
table,  with  great  passion  hastened 
back  to  his  horse,  carrying  in  his 
countenance  the  frowns  of  anger  and 
indignation.**  How  are  wo  to  trust  to 
accounts   so    different?     ^*She  did 


not,'*  he  adds,  ^'sarviye  many  days 
(he  should  have  said  weeks,  but  days 
tells  more  against  his  friend)  the  let- 
ter delivered  to  her  by  Cadenus,  bat 
during  that  short  interval  she  was 
sufficiently  composed  to  cancel  a  will, 
made  in.  Sivift*8  favour ,  and  to  make 
another,"  <J£C.  Who  will  not  ask 
the  question, — Was  there  a  will  made 
in  Swift's  favour?  It  is  against 
probability ;  for  be  it  remembered, 
that  the  same  story  was  told  with 
respect  to  Stella*s  will,  and  it  has 
been  clearly  proved  that  her  will 
was  such  as  Swift  wished  her  to  make. 
Nor  was  it  at  all  consistent  with 
Swift's  character,  proud  as  he  was, 
and  always  so  cautions  to  avoid  any 
scandal  on  Stella's  account,  that  he 
would  have  allowed  her  to  make  a 
will  in  his  favour ;  and  it  would  have 
been  still  more  revolting  to  his  pride  to 
have  accepted  a  legacy  from  Vanessa. 

Orrery  treats  poor  Vanessa  worse 
even  than  he  does  bis  friend.  He 
conjectures  her  motives  as  against 
Swift,  and  writes  of  her  death,  ^^  nnder 
all  the  agonies  of  depair,*'  which,  un- 
less he  were  present  at  the  last  scene, 
he  is  not  justified  in  doing,  and  re« 
viles  her  with  a  cruel  uncbaritable- 
ness.  The  worst  that  ought  to  be 
said  of  this  miserable  love  and  per* 
plexing  friendship  is  said  by  Scott — 
^^  It  is  easy  for  those  who  look  back 
on  this  melancholy  story  to  blame  the 
assiduity  of  Swift  or  the  imprudence 
of  Vanessa.  But  the  first  deviation 
from  the  straight  line  of  moral  recti- 
tude is,  in  such  a  case,  so  very  gradnil, 
and  on  the  female  side  the  shades  of 
colour  which  part  esteem  from  affec- 
tion, and  affection  from  passion,  are 
so  imperceptibly  heightened,  that  they 
who  fail  to  stop  at  the  exact  point 
where  wisdom  bids,  have  much  indul- 
gence to  claim  from  all  who  share 
with  them  the  frailties  of  mortality.** 

More  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  yean 
ago  this  sad  tale,  whatever  it  was  in 
reality,  yet  now  a  mystery,  was  acted 
to  the  life  in  this  strange  world.  The 
scandal  of  few  real  romances  seldom 
lasts  so  long.  It  is  time  to  cease 
pursuing  it  with  feelings  of  a  recent 
enmity  ;  it  is  a  better  charity  to  hope, 
that  all  that  was  of  difference,  of  vex- 
ation, of  misery,  nay,  of  wrong,  hat 
become  as  unsubstantial  as  their  doat| 
and  that  they  are  where  all  that 


1853.]  Thaeteray'*  Lccluru^SwifL 

of  love  La  sure  to  be,  for  love  ia  eter 
n&l-  Foor  Vanessa's  dust  may  atil 
rest  \a  peace.  Swift's  and  SivUn' 
have  not  been  allotred  the 


as  to  imply  some  doubts  of  hor  temper 
and  jndginent.  He  writes  as  a  man 
would  do  who  considors  bimself  rather 
bouud  in  honoar  than  bj  love,  and 


repose  of  the  grave.    Their  bodied     still    offitrs    marriage — upon    terms. 

have  been  disturl)ed.     The  phronolu-     '''' ■■- .-_..■-    .    .  . 

gists  have  been  bus;  with  the  skulls, 
and  their  nuhallowed  curios-it}'  hss  other  branches  of 
been  rewarded  with  a  eingutar  refu- 
tation of  their  doctrine.  The  peculi- 
arities of  Swift's  sltuli  are—"  the  es- 
treme  loivness  of  the  forehead,  those 
parts  which  the  phrenologists  have 
marked  onl  atdie  organ*  of  wit,  caus- 
ality, and  comjiarUon,  being  itciirctlt/ 
developed  at  ail,  hat  the  heiid  rose 
gradual I7  from  beaovolence  back- 
wards. The  portion  of  the  occipital 
bone  assigned  to  the  animal  propen- 
sities, philoprogeoitiveness  and  ama- 
tiveness,  &c.,  appeared  exceseive." 

There  is  aometbitig  very  ehotkiog 
in  this  disturbance  of  the  deail.  We 
are  inclined  to  join  in  Shakespeare's 
iDiprecalLon  on  the  movers  0 1' bones. 
Swift's  larynx  has  been  stolen,  and  is 
now,  tbey  say,  in  possession  of  the 

Eorloioer  in  America.  We  "isli  it 
ad  Swift's  human  atteranct',  that 
the  thief  might  wish  he  bad  no  ears. 
An  itinerant  phrenologist  is  now 
hawking  abont  Pope's  sknlL  AUt- 
thews'  thigh-bone  has  circubllcd  from 
honse  to  Iiouse.  If  ghosts  eviir  visit 
nowadays  our  earth,  we  coiiid  wish 
them  to  come  armed  each  ivlth  a 
stout  stick,  and  act  upon  the  phreno- 
logists the  "Fatal  Curiosity,'" 
Johnson's  line— 


"And  Swift  eipin 


if  it  was  not  iustlfied,  as  it  curtuinly 
was  not,  during  the  Ucan'e  la.-<t  yL-ars, 
in  his  melancholy  8tai«,  may  ho  juuli- 


These  terms,  those  who  profess  to  ba 
proprietiea,  as  in 

woman  coold  comply  with.  We  do 
not  profoBB  to  detemiiuo  cages  of  that 
nature.  We  apprehend  all  kinds  of 
terms  have  been  complied  with  on  both 
sides  without  impeachment  iu  the 
Court  of  Love.  This  offer  of  mar- 
riage, however,  militates  agiunst  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  bypothesia  of  physical 
unRtness,  and  rather  strengthens  tha 
argument  and  statements  of  tba 
wmfer  in  the  QentlrmaiCs  Magaxifte. 
We  believe  the  esact  date  of  the  sup- 
posed marriage  has  not  been  given. 
If  it  did  take  place,  what  if  it  suould 
be  possible  it  was  on  the  day— hia 
birthday  (or  what  he  pleases  to  call 
hia  birthday) — at  the  recurrence  of 
wliich  he  bewailed  his  birth  by 
reading  the  chapter  in  Job  'I  Nor 
most  we  omit,  as  it  shows  the  shal- 
low groands  opou  which  defamation 
often  rests,  a  charge  of  violatioo  made 
against  Swift  at  Kilroot,  because  snch 
a  charge  was  found  to  have  been  reallf 
made  against  one  J.  S.,  as  it  appeared 
iu  a  tnagistrote's  books.  J.  S.  might 
have  stood  for  Jonathan  Swift — let 
him,  therefore,  bear  the  iniquity.  It 
might  have  been  fastened  upon  any 
or  all  of  the  unmeroUB  family  of  Smith, 
or  any  other  J.  S.  in  the  world.  It 
is  curious  that  the  first  pro]iagator, 
who,  poasibly  with  truth,  denied  hav- 
ing made  the  charge,  ae  he  miglit 
liarv  said  the  letters  J.  S.  only — as 
did  the  register— and  unwittingly  left 


tied  as  a  prophecy,  and  fnlfilk-d  when     Ibe  appropriation  to  hia  listeners  ;— it 
his    skull    was    handed  about  from     "'        '  ■"  -■--. ->.^- 

fHahionable  houM  and  party,  nnd  <ix- 
hibiled  as  a  show. 

Before  we  entirely  quit  the  subjoct 
of  Swift's  amours,  it  is  necfvtary  to 
mention  a  serious  offer  of  marriage 
which  he  ccrt.iinly  made,  aViout  tiio 
year  1696.  The  lady  — Mi-»  Jauo 
Waring— did  not  at  lirjt  -  ' 
advances  very  warmly, 
years  the  courtship  came  to  an  end. 
It  seems  Miss  Waring  becam>-  more 
complying  as  Swift  cooled.  In  a  lut- 
T  he  complained  of  ber  want  of  any 


curious,  we  observe,  that  this  man 
became  raving  mad,  and  wa4  aa  la- 
mule  in  Swift's  hospital.  The  Idla 
talo  bas  been  disproved,  and  bat  odo 
of  hia  woriit  mali|tn«n>  roprals  It. 

There  art)  no  pasaagcii  iu  this  por* 

tiou  of  Mr  Tliactoray's  Lectures  more 

odious,  and  more  repngnant  to  oor 

>  iiu     taste  and  feeling,  than  thosn  which 

fuur     chargq  Swift  with  Irrtilision  ;  nor  an 

they  IcM  otTonnive  bucniuo  the  author 

say*— '*I  am  not  here.  »t  coarse,  to 

»|mak  of  any  man's  retigloos  views, 

.ucpt  in  ao  far  ■■  tbey  InSuenee  hU 


rval  affection  for  Um.  ItbiMwordad    Uuncy   diancMr,  Ua  llAi,  bla  bn- 
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mour."    This  denying  latitude  really 
means  quite  the  contrary  to  its  pre- 
face ;  for,  since  religion  does  concern 
every  man's  /i/e,  and  he  writes  or 
reads  the  life,  he  need  not  have  said 
he  had  nothing  (of  course)  to  do  with 
it,    nnder   any    exceptions.    But  it 
serves  the  purposes  of  assuming  a  re- 
luctance to  touch  upon  the  subject,  and 
of  charging  upon  the  necessity  of  the 
case  the  many  free  and  unnecessary 
animadversions  upon  Swift's  character 
as  a  priest  of  the  Church  of  England. 
The  lecturer  far  outdoes  the  false 
friend  Orrery,  who,  speaking  of  his 
Gulliver^    says,    "  I   am    afraid    he 
glances  at  religion."    It  is  true,  he 
goes  rather  far  to  set  up  his  friend 
-  the  Dean  as  an  example  of  punfsh- 
ment  by  Providence,  which  punish- 
ment he  admires  and  confesses  as 
according   to  righteous  ways.     His 
lordship  might  have  pitied,  if  angels 
weep.    Not  a  bit  of  it.    "  Here,"  he 
says,  "  a  reflection  naturally  occurs, 
which,  without  superstition,  leads  me 
tacitly  to  admire  and  confess  the  ways 
of  Providence.    For  this  great  genius, 
this  mighty  wit,  who  seemed  to  scorn 
and  scoff  at  all  mankind,  lived  not 
only  to  be  an  example  of  pride  pun- 
ished in  his  own  person,  and  an  ex- 
ample of  terror  to  others,  but  lived  to 
undergo  some  of  the  greatest  miseries 
to  which  human   nature  is  liable." 
Is  this  nn  instance  of  the  charity  which 
**  covereth  a  multitude  of  sins,"  and 
which  saith,  '*  Judge  not"?    If  his 
lordship  had  exercised  on  this  occa- 
sion his  superstition^  which  he  thus 
adroitly  puts  aside,  he  would  pretty 
much  have  resolved  Swift's  sins  into 
a  material  necessity.    Thus  he  philo- 
sophises on  vice  and  virtue  as  effects 
— "These  effects  take  their  sources 
from  causes  almost  mechanical." 

Mr  Thackeray  is  still  more  severe — 
more  unjust.  He  will  not  allow  his 
strictness  in  his  religious  duties,  not 
even  his  family  devotions,  to  pass  as 
current  coin ;  they  are  shams  and 
counterfeits.  The  Swift  too  proud  to 
lie,  was  enacting  hypocrisy  in  all  this ; 
and  how  lucidly  conclusive  the  argu- 
ment !  Would  any  modem  lecturer 
like  to  be  tried  by  it?  "  The  boon- 
companion  of  Pope  and  Bolingbroke, 
who  chose  these  as  the  friends  of  his 
life,  and  the  recipients  of  his  confi- 
dence and  affection,  must  have  heard 


many  an  argument,  and  joined  in 
many  a  conversation,  over    Pope's 
port  or  '  St  John's '  burgundy,  which 
would  not  bear  to  bo  repeated  at 
other  men's  boards."     "  Must  have 
heard."  !  I    Had  the  lecturer  been 
an  eye  and  ear  witness,  he  could  not 
have  said  more.    Yet  this  must  is  a 
very  little  must  indeed.    A  letter  of 
Bolingbroke's,  and  another  from  Pope 
to  Swift,  which  the  lecturer,  as  he- 
ought  to  have  done,  had  doubtless 
read,  perfectly  reduces  the  little  must 
to  nothing  at  all.    Swift,  it  seems, 
had  written  to  Pope  in  some  way  to 
convert  him  from  Popery.   Pope's  re- 
ply parries  off  the  Dean's  shafts  by  wit» 
and  the  letter  is  very  pleasant.  Not  so 
Bolingbroke;  and  as  he  was  of  too  free 
a  spirit  to  be  false,  and  a  hypocrite, 
at  the  time  he  wrote  his  reply  he  was 
not  that  bold  speculator  in  atheistical 
arguments  which  he  may  have  after- 
wards been ;  or  if  he  was  a  hypocrite, 
that  alternative  defends  Swift,  for  it 
shows  the  improbability  of  the  argn- 
ments  over  the  burgundy  having  been 
in  their  familiar  converse  ;  for  Boling- 
broke was  at  least  no  fool  to  contradict 
himself  before  Swift.    These  are  his 
remarkable  words,  defending  himself 
from  the  appellation  of  a  freethinker, 
in  its  irreligious  sense :    *^  For  since 
the  truth  of  Christianity  is  as  evident 
as  matters  of  fact,  on  the  belief  of 
which  so  much  depends,  ought  to  be, 
and    agreeable  to   all  our  ideas  of 
justice,  these  freethinkers  (such  as  he 
had  described)  must  needs  be  Chris- 
tians on  the  best  foundation — on  that 
which  St  Paul  himself  established  (I 
think  it  was  St  Paul),  Omnia  prohatey 
quod  honum  est  tenetc^  It  is  not  need- 
ful for  us  to  vindicate  Bolingbroke,  nor 
even  to  express  any  great  satisfactioi^ 
at  this  passage;  our  purpose  is  to  show 
Swift's  religious  sincerity,   and    the 
probable  nature  of  the  conversations 
with  Pope  and  Bolingbroke  from  these 
letters. 

But  to  the  excess  of  severity  in  the 
lecturer.  He  contrasts  "  Harry  Field- 
ing and  Dick  Steele"  with  Swift  for  reli* 
gious  sincerity.  These  '*were,"hesajs, 
*'  especially  loud,  and  I  believe  fervent^ 
in  their  expressions  of  beliei."  He 
admits  them  to  have  been  unreasoning^ 
and  Church  of  England  men.  *^  Bat 
Swift,  his  mind  had  had  a  different 
schooling,  and  possessed  a  very  differ- 
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ent  logicftl  power.     He  was  not  bred  Swift,  and  he  was  BoUngbroked  aod 

up  in  a.  tipsy  gnudroom,  aud  did  not  Poped  to  the  Dtmost  corruptiua  Rod 

learn  to  reasoo  in  a  Coveiit  Garden  derilemeDt.    We  naj  here  as  well  asic 

tavern.     He  conld  couduct  an  argu-  bow  poor  Swift  was  positively  to  know 

meut  from  beginning  lo  end.      He  tbe  nltimate  sceptical  opinions  of  Bo- 

conld  see  forward  ivitli  a.  fatal  clear-  liugbroko?  Tfacy  werepabllBhedinliia 

nesa.    In  his  old  age,  looking  at  (be  works,  b;  Mallet,  after  bis  lordship's 

Tale  of  a  Tub,  when  he  said,  '  Good  death. 

God  1  what  a  genius  I  iiad  wlioo  I  Johnwn  donbted  not  the  sincerity 
wrote  that  book  I'  I  think  be  was  of  Swift's  religion.  Ue  Tindicates  tba 
admiring,  not  the  genius  but  thecon-  Tale  of  a  Tab,  which  Mr  Thackeray 
sequences  to  which  the  ),'eiiiu9  bad  makesa  test  for  bis  vituperation,  from 
brought  hiui — a  vast  genius,  a  mag-  "  ill  intontion."  "He  was  a  Church- 
uificent  genius — a  geojus  wonderfully  man  rationally  eealous."  "  To  hia 
bright,  and  dazzling,  .ind  strong,  to  duty  as  a  Dean  he  was  very  atten* 
seize,  to  know,  to  see.  to  tla«b  upon  tive."  "  In  his  chnrcb  he  restored 
falsehood,  nnd  scorch  it  into  perdition,  tbe  practice  of  weekly  communion, 
to  penetrate  into  the  bidden  motives,  and  distributed  the  sacramental  elo- 
and  expose  the  black  thoughts  of  men ;  meats  in  the  most  solemn  and  devout 
an  awfnl,  an  eviispirit :"  and  yet  Mr  manner  witEi  his  own  hands.  Ha 
Thackeray  would  mak'B  this  evil  spirit  came  to  Iiis  churcii  every  moroiog, 
a  spirit  of  truth,  of  lo;,'ical  power,  of  preached  commonly  in  his  tnm,  and 
brightness  to  seize,  to  know,  to  see,  attended  the  evening  anthem,  that  it 
to  Hash  upon  falsehooil ;  in  fact,  that  might  not  be  negligently  performed." 
irrellglon  was  the  natural  result  of  Swift  himself  spoke  disparagingly  of 
true  good  logical  reasoning,  and  there-  bis  sermons.  Mr  Thackeray  does  more 
fore  Swift  had  no  raligiou.  ^Ve  have  than  take  him  at  his  word ;  be  pro- 
uo  business  to  charge  tbe  lecturer  nonnces  that  "  they  have  scarce  u 
with  irreligious  scDtlincnls;  indeed  Christian  chBrocteris tic  Tbey  might 
we  feel  assured  that  lie  had  no  irre-  be  preached  rrora  tbe  stepa  of  a  syna- 
ligious  motive  whatever  in  Iho  utter-  goguo,  or  tbo  floor  of  a  mosqoe,  or  the 
:mce  of  this  passage ;  nor  conld  ho  box  of  a  coSeclionse  almost.  There 
have  had,  with  any  discretion,  before  is  little  or  no  cant;  ho  is  too  great 
a  mixed  modern  anilicnce  :  in  tbo  and  too  prond  for  that ;  and,  so  far  as 
hurry  of  bis  eloquence,  he  overlooked  the  badness  of  his  sermons  goes,  bo  is 
the  want  of  precise  nicety  of  expros-  honest."  Is  Mr  Thackeray  really  a 
sion  due  to  sncU  a  subject.  We  couid  jndgc  of  "  Christian  characteristics?" 
widh  that  he  had  otherwise  worded  or  does  he  prononnco  without  having 
this  passage,  which,  to  the  minds  of  read  Swift's  sermon  on  the  Trinity, 
the  many,  will  certkioly  convey  a  so  much  and  so  deservedly  admired, 
notion  that  the  legitimate  concbisioa  and  certainty  of  a  Christian  character? 
of  reasonable  logical  argumenis  is  But  of  these  sermons  qnite  as  good  a 
infidelity.  Yet  more.  "  Ah !  man  I  Judge  is  Samnel  Johnson  as  our  lec- 
you  educated  in  the  Epicurean  Tem-  tnrcr,  who  eaya,  "  This  c«nsnre  of 
pie's  library — yon  whose  friends  were  himself,  if  jtidgment  ba  made  from 
i'ope  and  St  John — what  made  yon  those  sermons  which  have  been  print- 
to  swear  to  fatal  vows,  and  bind  your-  ed,  was  unreasonably  severe."  John- 
self  to  a  life-loDg  hypocriity  biforo  son  ascribes  the  suspicion  of  irreli- 
Heaven,  which  you  adored  with  such  glon  to  his  dread  of  hypocrisy.  Mr 
real  wonder,  homility,  and  rrvcrpnce?  Thackeray  makes  hypocrisy  his  rc- 
Fur  Swift's  was  a  revewnt  npirll  ;  for  iigion.  Even  tbo  essayist  in  the 
Suift  could  lovo  and  <'iiulil  pray."  ^/'I'niM.  who  considers  him  a  madman 
Itut  his  love,  according  [othi'U'durer,  from  his  birth,  admits  him  to  have 
WHS  croelty,  and  his  pinyiT  :i  villain  1 1  been  "  sincerely  religious,  scrupulous- 
J.ct  noroaneverownalri<'ii'l,  li<»vever  ly  attonlivo  to  tbo  duties  of  his  holy 
he  became  his  friend,  01  diiMau^  opin-  ulHco,  vigorously  defending  the  posl- 
ion.i.  The  lecturer  isc.iuti.  111.  Miss  tion  and  privileges  of  his  order:  bo 
Martineaa  sent  hermioil  iriio»disc&9-  (Hiaiiively  played  into  the  bonds  of 
ed  cow,  and  it  was  healed.  I'opc  and  inlidelity,  by  tbo  si«ps  he  look,  both 
Bolingbrokemwfbm  sent  theirs  into    iu  Us  d     ■-—--*-----  
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the  cant  and  hypocrisy  which  he 
detested  as  heartily  as  he  admired 
and  practised  unaffected  piety."  If, 
then,  according  to  this  writer,  there 
was  a  mistake,  it  was  not  of  his  heart. 
What  different  judgments,  and  of  so  re- 
cent dates — a  sincerely  religions  man, 
of  practical  unaflectcd  piety,  and,  per 
contra^  a  long-life  hypocrite  before 
Heaven.  We  may  well  say,  "  Look  on 
this  picture  and  on  this.'^  Reflect, 
reader,  upon  the  double  title-page  to 
L^e  of  TiberiuSy  on  the  mysteries  of 
every  man^s  life ;  and  the  seeming 
contradictions  which  can  never  be  ex- 
plained here.  A  simple  truth  might 
explain  them,  but  truth  hides  itself, 
and  historians  and  biographers  can- 
not afford  time  for  accurate  search, 
nor  the  reading  world  patience  for 
the  delays  which  trnth^s  narrative 
would  demand. 

The  Tale  of  a  Tub,  it  has  been 
said,  was  the  obstacle  to  Swift's 
preferment — it  may  have  been  the 
ostensible  excuse.  If  the  Ducliess  of 
Somerset  went  down  on  her  knees  to 
prevent  a  bishopric  being  offered  him, 
another  excuse  was  wanted  than  the 
real  one.  It  was  ascribed  to  Swift 
that  he  had  ridiculed  her  red  hair: 
such  a  crime  is  seldom  forgiven.  But 
the  "  sprettB  injuria  fonme^''  will  not 
be  producible  as  an  objection.  This 
Tale  of  a  Tub  has  been  often  con- 
demned and  excused,  and  will  be 
while  literature  lasts,  and  is  received 
amongst  persons  of  different  tempera- 
ments. There  are  some  so  grave  that 
wit  is  condemned  by  them  before  they 
know  the  subject  upon  which  it  is 
exercised.  To  many  it  is  folly,  be- 
cause beyond  their  conception.  We 
know  no  reason  why  the  man  of  wit 
should  not  be  religious;  if  there  be, 
wit  is  a  crime ;  yet  it  is  a  gift  of 
nature,  and  so  imperative  upon  the 
possessor  that  he  can  scarcely  with- 
hold it.  It  is  his  genius.  Wit  has  its 
logical  forms  of  argument.  Errors  in 
religion,  as  in  manners,  present  them- 
selves to  the  man  of  wit  both  in  a 
serious  and  ludicrous  light ;  the  two 
views  combine,  there  is  the  instant 
flash  for  illumination  or  destruction. 
The  corruptions  in  a  church,  as  in  that 
of  Rome,  being  the  growth  of  ages, 
engrafted  into  the  habits  and  manners 
of  a  people,  are  not  to  be  put  down  by 
solemn  sermons  only :  arguments  in  a 


new  and  captivating  manner  mast  be 
adopted,  and  applied  to  the  ready  un- 
derstanding and  familiar  common- 
sense  of  those  on  whom  more  grave 
and  sedate  argumentation  is  lost. 

The  Reformers  were  not  remiss  to 
take  wit  as  an  ally.    Even  now,  those 
who  are  temporarily  shocked  at  the 
apparent  lightness  with  which  it  was 
employed  in  former  days,  as  they  read 
works  such  as  the  TaU  of  a  7V6  may 
have  received  with  it  solid  arguments, 
never  so  vividly  put  to  them,  and 
which  are  still  excellent  preservatives 
against  Romanism.    The  enemy  who 
docs  not  like  it  will  call  it  ribaldry, 
buffoonery,  and    magnify  it  into  a 
deadly  sin.    The  vituperatioa   of  it 
marks  its  power.    This  kind  of  writ- 
ing, even  on  the  gravest  subjects,  is 
more  defensible  than  those  who  are 
hurt  by  it  will  admit.    In  a  state  of 
warfare,  and  church  is  militant,  we 
must  not  throw  away  legitimate  arms. 
If  wit  be  a  gift,  it  is  a  legitimate 
weapon,  and  a  powerful  one.    It  deals 
terrible  blows  on  the  head  of  hypo- 
crisy.   We  owe  to  it  more  perhaps 
than  we  think.    It  may  be    fairly 
asked.  Were  the  Provincial  Letter* 
injurious  to  the  cause  of  religion? 
The   Epistolce   Obscurorum    Virorum 
helped  to  demolish  some  strongholds 
of  iniquity.     Rabelais,  disgnsting  as 
he  is  to  modem  readers  in  too  many 
parts,  was  acceptable  to  bishops  and 
archbishops.    They  pardoned  mnch 
for  the  depth  of  sense,  knowledge  of 
mankind,  and  solid  learning  in  the 
curate  of  Meudon.    There  are  of- 
fences against  taste,  that  are  not  ne- 
cessarily  offences   against   religion. 
There  is  many  an  offensive  worl^  es- 
pecially in  modem  literature,  where 
taste  is  guarded  and  religion  hart 
Is  there  a  natural  antipathy  between 
wit  and  religion,  or  between  wit  and 
morals?     We  trast  not ;  for  by  it  all 
mankind  may  be  reached — at  least 
those  who  can  be  reached  by  no  other 
appeal,  to  whom  that  may  be  the 
first,  though  not  the  last    In  times 
of  controversy  all  must  come  into  the 
field,  the  light-armed  as  well  as  the 
heavy- armed,    and    they  most   ose 
their  own  weapons.    David  slew  Go* 
Hah  with  a  pebble  and  a  sling.    He 
had  tried  these ;  they  were  scorned 
by  the  giant,  but  they  slew  him. 
But  this  genius  of  art  is  ImperattTe^ 
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and  unless  jon  sbnt  Ilie  church-doors  ceived,  if  not  wrote,  the  TnU  of  a 
aguDst  it,  aniianathcmstUc  it(atid  to  Tub,  he  was  in  the  riotous  spirit  of 
do  so  woaid  b«  dangerous),  it  will  his  youtb.  And  abstract  from  it  Its 
throw  about  its  weapuna.  Danger  wondrous  argument,  deep  seoae  of 
cannot  pnt  it  down.  Itliasitsmioor  itlnatratioD,  and  weigh  them,  bow 
serionaness,  though  jon  sec  it  not ;  ponderona  tbo  tdass  is,  how  able  to 
it  has  its  deep  wi.'dom,  and  sach  an  crush  the  long  age -constructed  ma- 
abnndance  of  gravilj,  that  it  can  cbinery  of  designing  Popery  1  Bot 
afford  to  play  with  it.  It  bids  the  boavy  as  ia  the  abstract,  it  would 
man  endowed  with  it  use  it  even  upon  liavc  lain  inert  matter,  but  for  those 
the  scaffold,  as  did  Sir  Thomas  More,  nicely -adjn3ie4  springs  of  wit,  which. 
Admit,  that,  if  it  is  a  power  for  good  light  as  they  seem,  lift  buoyantly 
or  evil,  that  very  admisgion  legitimat-  the  ponderons  power,  that  it  may 
Ises  it.  Tbe  inddel,  the  scoffer,  will  fall  where  directed.  If  any  have 
nse  it,  and  be  will  be  in  the  enemy's  a  Romi?h  tendency,  we  would  re- 
camp.  Yes,  we  must  have,  in  ibe  commend  bim  to  read  the  Tak  i^  a 
gravest  caase,  onr  sharpshooters  too.  7k6,  without  fear  that  It  will  take 
There  have  been  bnifoons  for  the  religioa  out  of  his  head  or  his  heart, 
gravest  purposes  as  for  the  vilest.  It  We  perfectly  agree  with  Johnson  aa 
Is  well  to  be  caotious  in  condemning  to  tbo  mienlion,  in  contradiction  to  Mr 
all.  Demosthenes  could  not  provatt  Thackeray,  who  says,  "  The  man 
upon  the  people  of  Athens  to  give  who  wrote  that  wild  book  could  not 
attention  to  bim  where  their  gaiety  bat  be  aware  what  mnst  be  the  sequel 
waa  concerned,  and  be  abandoned  of  the  propositions  he  laid  down." 
his  serionsucss,  and  told  them  a  glory  And  thus  is  it  cruelly  added,  "  It  is 
of  tbe  "abadow  of  an  nss."  Bnf-  my  belief  that  bo  a  offered  frightfully 
foonery  may  be  a  part  put  on — the  fVom  Ibe  consciousness  of  bis  own 
disguise,  but  the  serious  purpose  U  scepticism,  and  that  he  had  bent  hia 
nndcr  it.  Brutus  was  an  ablu  actur.  pride  so  far  down  as  to  put  bis  apos- 
A  man  may  be  allowed  to  put  on  a  ticy  out  to  hire."  Charity,  wliicb 
madness,  when  it  wonid  bo  death  to  "  believotb  all  things,"  never  beliered 
proclaim  himself,  so  as  to  be  believed,  that. 

in  his  acnsFj.  What  shall  we  say  of  The  virtues  reign  by  turns  in  tbia 
the  grave  buffoon,  tbe  wittiest,  the  world  of  ours.  Each  one  is  tbe 
wisest,  tbe  patriotic,  who  risked  bis  Queen  Qninteesence  of  her  time,  and 
life  to  play  the  fool,  Iwcanse  ho  knew  ctimmanda  a  fashion  upon  her  sob- 
it  was  the  only  means  of  convincing  jocts.  Tboy  bear  the  hoc  of  her 
the  people^,  when  he,  Aristophanes,  livery  in  their  aspects.  What  ia  in 
c^ntd  not  get  an  actor  to  toko  the  tbcir  bosoms  it  is  not  so  ensj  to  de- 
part of  Cleon,  and  took  it  himself,  lormine ;  thoir  longuos  are  obedient 
not  knowing  bnt  that  a  cup  of  poison  to  tbe  fashion,  and  often  Join  In  choma 
awaited  himwhentheplay was  cndeii?  of  onlronnl  cant.  Philanthropy  ia 
It  is  as  well  to  come  to  the  concinsinn  now  the  common  Unguogc,  wo  donbt 
that  the  wit,  even  the  buffoon,  may  ITlt  la  the  common  doing,  of  the  age. 
be  respectable— nay,  give  them  a  We  are  rather  »nspicJoas  of  it,  not 
higher  name — even  great  cbnnicteia.  vnry  welllikingitscounecllon8,e(|aBl- 
Tticir  gifts  are  instincts,  are  meant  ily  ami  fraternity,  and  suspect  it  to 
for  nse.  As  the  poot  says,  tliey  cut  be  of  a  spurious  breed,  cunaldering 
in  twain  weis;hty  matters :  "  Mognta  sume  of  Its  exblbitlona  on  tbo  stage 
pterumqut  tteaiil  im."  We  fear  that  of  Ibe  world  within  the  memory  of 
if  we  were  to  drive  the  lighter  aol-  many  of  na.  As  the  aura  popiiIan'$ 
diers  of  wit  oat  of  the  religioos  camn,  has  been  long,  and  is  (till  blowing 
those  cnlistrd  on  tbe  opposite  siun  rnthrr  Ktrung  from  that  quarter,  h 
would  set  up  a  ahont.  rush  in,  and.  may  appear"  brnlal"  to  any  a  syllable 
setlingaboatthcmlUBtily.bavethiugs  /irr  ninlra.  There  never  waa  a  filter 
pretty  mnch  their  own  way.  Apply  time  to  lift  Dp  tlio  bands  and  eyes  in 
this  as  at  U-ohI  an  apologj^  for  SwiR.  asloolshmenl  at  Swift's  miianihropy. 
You  must  have  the  man  wilb  bis  wit  See  the  monster,  huw  bo  bated  man- 
—it  waa  his  nnconlrullabto  paamon.  kind  I  Perhap*  be  was  a  mlsanthro) 
And,  bo  it  remembered,  when  he  con-  That  he  wae  a  good  hater  we  — 
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believe,  bnt  for  a  misanthrope  he  was 
one  of  the  kindest  to  tboie  who  de- 
served and  needed  his  assistance.    It 
is  said  of  him  that  he  made  the  for- 
tunes of  forty  families— that  when 
he  had  power,  he  exerted  it  to  the 
ntmost,  perseveringly,  to  advance  the 
interests  of  this  or  that  man,  and  did 
many  acts  of  benevolence   secretly 
and  delicately ; — witness  his  payment 
to  Mrs  Dingley  of  £52  per  annum, 
which  he  made  her  believe  was  her 
own  ;  and  he  paid  it  as  her  agent  for 
money  in  the  funds,  and  took  her 
receipt  accordingly,  and  this  was  not 
known  till  after  his  death.    Very  nu- 
merous are  the  anecdotes  of  this  na- 
ture, but  here  we  have  no  space  for 
them.     Such  misanthropes  are  not 
very  bad  people — even  though,  detest- 
ing  the  assumption   of  uncommon 
philanthropy,  they  put  on  now  and 
then  a  little  roughness,  as  Swift  un- 
doubtedly did,  and  many  very  kiud 
people  very  often  do.    But  he  wrote 
ffuihrer^  that  bitter  satire  on  man- 
kind, for  which  Mr  Thackeray  the  lec- 
turer   is    greatly  shocked    at    him. 
'^  As  for  the  moral,  I  think  it  is  hor- 
rible, shameful,  nnmanl}',  blasphem- 
ous ;   and,  giant   and  great  as  this 
Dean  is,  I  say  we  should  hoot  him." 
Certainly  hoot  him — pelt  him  out  of 
your  Vanity  Fairy  which,  though  bad 
enouf^h,  is  far  too  good  for  him,  for 
the  law  there  is  to  treat  bad  man- 
kind very  tenderly,   and    to    make 
(lie     good    come    off    but    fitecond 
best,   and    look    a  triHe    ridiculous. 
There  have  been  strong  vigorous  sa- 
tirists, universally  read  and  admired, 
and  made  the  stock  literatnre  of  all 
countries  too,  and  the  authors  have 
been  hitherto  thought  highly  moral 
and  dignified  characters;    and  they 
were  personal,  too,  as  ever  Swift  was 
(not  that  we  admire  his  personalities — 
they  were  part  his,  and  part  belonged 
to  his  timo),  and  their  langnage  as 
coarse.     What  are  we  to  say  of  Ju- 
venal, if  we  condemn  Swift  on  that 
score?    What  of  his  sixth  and  tenth 
satires?    The  yahoo  for  mankind  is 
not  more  hideous  than  the  Tabraca 
monkey,  which  so  frightfully  repre- 
sents men*s  old  age.  in  that  famous 
tenth  satire  on  the  **  Vanity  of  Human 
Wishes."    It    is,   Indeed,   a   morbid 
philanthropy,  a  maudlin  philanthropy, 
Ihat  will  not  give  detested  vices  the 


lash.  What  is  bmtal  vice?— degraded 
human  nature,  sach  as  our  police 
courts  have  of  late  exhibited  it,  our 
Cannons,  and  kickers,  and  beaters  of 
women — the  bnrkers  of  oar  times, 
murderers  for  the  sake  of  body-selling, 
to  whom  yahoos  are  as  far  better 
creatures.  Yet,  in  our  philanthropic 
days,  we  most  not  compare  man  to 
low  animals.  Indeed,  we  make  com- 
panion of  the  faithful  dog — we  pet 
the  obedient  horse — we  love  them — 
and  we  are  better  for  the  affection 
we  bestow,  and  it  is  in  a  great  degree 
perhaps  reciprocil;  bnt  such  brutes 
in  human  shape,  we  shrink  from  com- 
paring our  dumb  friends  with  them. 
They  have  made  themselves  an  anti- 
pathy to  human  nature,  and  our  na- 
ture an  antipathy  to  them. 

One  would  think,  to  hear  some 
people  talk  about  this  OulUver^  that 
Swift  had  originated  such  hideons 
comparisons  with  the  brute  creation, 
and  that  he  alone  had  brought  bis 
animaiiparla n/i'on  the  stage.  Chancer, 
whom  everybody  loves,  makes  the 
cock  say,  as  thus  Dryden  says  it  for 
him : — 

"  And  I  with  pleaiurt  t«« 
Man  strutting  on  two  legi,  and  aping  me.** 

CocXr  amd  For, 

But  let  US  put  the  matter  thns :  In 
depicting  the  lowest  vices  of  human 
nature.  Swift,  like  Hogarth,  made 
them  appear  more  odious,  and  the 
former  less  offensive,  by  at  least  ideally 
or  rather  formally  removing  them  firom 
onr  species.  The  transforming  them 
to  brutes  in  something  like  human 
shape,  renders  the  human  image  leas 
distinct ;  covers  them  with  a  ganze* 
through  which  you  can  bear  the  sight, 
and  contemplate  what  bmtalised 
human  nature  may  become.  Tlie 
satirist  Hogarth  is  as  strong,  and  by 
too  near  a  resemblance,  more  disgust- 
ing, yet  is  he  a  great  moralist  Is 
the  Yahoo  of  Swift  worse,  or  so  offen- 
sive to  our  pride,  as  the  heroes  and 
heroines  of  ''  Beer  and  Gin  Alley,** 
or  the  cruelty  scenes  of  Hogarth? 
Yet  who  ever  called  these  dofiiga  of 
the  painter-satirist  ^^  shameful,  un- 
manly, blasphemons."  Hoot  Ann,  Mr 
Ix^cturer,  hoot  both  or  neither.  No^ 
the  hoot  of  the  Lecturer  was  nothing 
but  a  little  oratorical  extrtvagaDoe, 
for  an  already  indignant  audieiioe, 
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touched  npon  that  tender  modern  vir- 
tue, general  philanthropy.  Oat  of 
his  lectares,  the  lecturer  is  a  tme, 
good,  loviDg,  kind-hearted,  generous 
man;  his  real  ^*hoot"  would  sound 
as  gently  as  the  ^^roar"  of  any 
'^sucking  dove.'*  But  at  a  lecture- 
cable,  the  audience  must  be  indulged 
in  their  own  ways.  The  lecturer  puts 
by  his  nature  and  puts  on  his  art. 
Ue  is  acting  the  magician  for  the 
moment,  and  not  himself,  and  thus 
his  art  excuses  to  him  this  patting  on 
the  back  our  mock  philanthropy : 
mocky  for  it  is  out  of  nature,  ana 
not  real.  Honest  genuine  nature 
is  indiguant,  and  has  an  impulse  as 
its  instinct  to  punish  villany.  Who 
ever  read  history,  and  did  not  wish  a 
Caesar  Borgia  hanged?  Philanthro- 
pists arc  very  near  being  nuisances ; 
they  go  out  of  the  social  course,  which 
runs  in  circles — at  first  small  ones 
too,  home.  There  is  room  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  plenty  of  charity,  amiable- 
ness,  goodness ;  where  is  the  need  a 
man  should  burthen  himself  with  the 
whole  census  ?  We  live  for  the  most 
part  iu  circles,  and  if  we  do  good, 
inie,  and  serviceable  duty  within 
them,  it  little  matters  if  some,  with  a 
pardonable  eccentricity,  deem  them 
nia^ic  circles,  and  that  all  on  the 
outside  of  the  circumference  are 
iiends  i*cady  to  leap  in  open-  mouthed 
to  devour  them.  Professing  philan- 
thropists are  apt  to  have  too  little 
thought  of  what  is  nearest,  and  to 
stretch  out  beyond  the  natnnd  reach 
of  their  arms.  They  are  breakers  into 
other  peopic*s  circles,  and  perpetnally 
guilty  of  a  kind  of  affectionate  bar- 
l^lary— .and  therefore  not  punishable, 
but  to  be  pitied  as  a  trifle  insane. 
Poor  Swift  1  how  his  friends  wept  at 
his  last  sad  condition,  which  the  hard 
hearts  who  knew  him  not,  a  centnir 
and  a  half  after,  choose  to  call  Heaven  8 
punishment,  and  his  misery  a  ^*  re- 
morse." How  his  tme  friends  grieved 
for  him !  and  such  friends,  too— men 
of  generous  natures  that  lift  humanity 
out  of  that,  its  vexations  condition, 
which  provokes  universal  satire.  He 
had  a  circle  of  friends  whom  be  detriy 
loved,  and  who  as  deariy  loved  blm. 
No  matter  how  many  yahoot  go  to 
the  whipping-post.  Take  care  of  the 
home  circles,  and  ever  keep  the  temper 
sweet  in  that  temperate  aone,  which 
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the  natural  coarse  of  society  has  pro- 
vided for  yon ;  and  be  sure  the  world 
won*t  be  a  bit  worse  off,  if  yon  light 
yonr  cigar  at  yonr  own  hearth,  and 
pleasantly  write  a  pretty  sharp  satire 
on  the  world  at  Ui^.  We  know  not 
if  it  is  not  a  fair  position  to  lay  down, 
that  all  satirists  are  amiable  men ;  our 
best  have  been  eminently  so.  Poor 
gentle  Oowper,  in  his  loving  frenzy, 
wielded  the  knout  stoutly,  and  had  it 
been  in  his  religion,  would  have  whip- 
ped himself  like  a  pore  Franciscan : 
and  yet  he  loved  his  neighbour.  And 
it  is  our  belief  that  Swift  was  good 
and  amiable,  and  as  little  like  a  yahoo 
as  those  who  depict  him  as  one* 
Nature  gave  him  a  biting  power,  and 
it  was  her  instinct  that  made  him  nse 
it ;  and  what  if  he  exaggerated  ?  It  is 
the  poet's  licence.  What  did  Jnvenal  ? 
and  what  did  he  more  than  Jnvenal  ? 
Oh,  this  at  once  bold  and  aqneamiah 
agel— bold  to  do  bad  things,  and  to 
cry  out  against  having  them  told  or 
punished,  but  delighting  in  dressing 
up  an  imaginary  monster  and  ticketing 
it  with  the  name  of  Jonathan  Swift, 
dead  a  century  ago  1 ! 

And  was  there  so  little  vice  and  vil- 
lany in  the  world  in  Swift*s  time,  or  im 
Hogarth's  time,  that  it  should  have 
been  allowed  toescape?  Party  was  vim* 
lent  and  merciless,  and  divided  men,  so 
that  statesmen  had  no  time  to  care  for 
good  public  morals.  To  be  a  defeated 
minister  was  to  be  sent  to  the  Tower, 
as  Swia*8  friend  Hariey  was,  and  kepi 
there  two  years.  They  were  corrapi 
times— vahoo  times.  What  says  the 
sober  historian,  the  narrator  of  facta, 
about  1717  ?  There  are  accounts  of  the 
'*  Mng-honses,**  when  the  Whig  and 
Tory  factions  divided  the  natloa. 
There  was  the  attack  on  these  Mug - 
honsea,  retaliations  and  riota,  and 
there  were  '^  Mohocks,**  of  wMch  we 
read  too  pleasantly  now  in  the  i^pac* 
tator^  who  went  about  with  drawn 
sworda,  and  kept  the  city  in  terror. 
It  is  somewhere  abont  the  year  1780 
of  which  the  historian  speaks  thos  :— 
**A  great  remisaoeaa  of  government 
prevailed  at  this  time  in  Engiand. 
Peace  both  at  homo  and  abroad  ooii<> 
tinned  to  be  the  great  oljeot  of  the 
minister.  ProcperitT  in  commerae 
introdnced  Inxnry— hence  neceaaitJei 
were  created,  and  these  drove  the 
lower  claaiei  of  people  Into 
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abandonod  wickedness.  Averse  to  all 
pcnul  and  sanguiiiarj  measures,  the 
minister  ^ave  not  that  cncoiiragemont 
to  t!io  ordinary  magij^tratos  tliat  would 
enable  them  to  give  an  efTectual  check 
to  vice  among  the  multitude.  This 
produced  a  very  pernicious  effect 
amon^  the  higher  class,  so  that  almost 
universal  degeneracy  of  manners  pre- 
vailed. It  was  not  .«afe  to  travel  the 
roads  or  walk  the  streets  ;  and  often 
the  civil  officers  themselves  dared 
neither  torepel  the  violences  nor  pnnish 
the  crimes  that  were  committed.  A 
species  of  villains  now  started  up,  un- 
known to  former  times,  who  made  it 
their  business  to  write  letters  to  men 
of  substance,  threatening  to  set  fire  to 
their  houses  in  case  they  refused  their 
demands;  and  sometimes  their  threats 
were  c.irried  into  execriition.  In  short, 
the  peculiar  depravity  of  the  times 
became  at  length  so  alarming  that 
the  government  was  obliged  to  inter- 
p»»so,  and  a  considerable  reward  was 
offered  Uw  <liscovering  the  ruffians 
cnncorned  in  such  execrable  prac- 
tices."* 

If  Swift's  miseries  were  so  large  as 
to  tn.iko  Archl»isliop  King  shod  tears, 
and  pronounce  him  the  most  unhappy 
man  on  rarth,  on  the  subject  of  whose 
wretrhe.lnes-s  n<M|uesti<»n  maybe  asked; 
and  if.  nMuonibering  this,  we  reflect  up- 
on his  gn-at  and  sictive  doings,  it  will 
not  b«>  without  admiration  thatweshall 
see  how  manfully  he  strove  against 
being  overwhelmed  with  inevitable 
calaniitif<i :  and  if  we  think  him  tt)0 
mucli  inclined  to  view  mankind  ill,  wo 
should  relh'ct  that  he  lived  in  such 
tinh-j  as  we  have  been  describing, 
and  ha«l  ill-treatment  enough  from 
mankind  to  nMider  his  best  struggles 
for  eoutentnuMit  at  times  hard,  and 
that  h'-  prc-'erved  his  friendships  to 
the  ln^t. 

'riie  ft »ri nitons  i1i<^appointments  of 
life  m  ly  b»'  borne  with  a  humble 
patieuj  e.  the  virtue  in  misery ;  the 
disappt»iutnieuts  which  our  follow- 
rreatun-s  inlli<-i  bv  their  falseness  and 

w 

wickediie-s.  are  apt  in  a  de:;ree  to 
m:ike  ;:i'nerou-i  natnn's  mi-ianthntpie  ; 
bnt  even  th"n  th»'ir  best  feelings  {\i} 
but  rrtreat  fn-in  their  advaneed  jK»«ts 
— retire  within,  anil  cling  with  greater 
love  and  re-j^jluiiou  to  the  home  fort- 


ress, fortified  and  sustained  by  a  little 
army  of  dear  friends.  So  it  was  with 
Swift :  out  in  tho  world  he  was  the 
traveller  Ciulliver — but  the  best  friend- 
ships made  his  world  his  home.  Even 
in  the  strictest  sense  of  home^  such  a 
home  as  Swift  bad,  of  so  strange  a 
home-love,  wo  know  not  to  what 
great  degree  we  should  look  on  that 
with  pity.  It  is  to  l)e  hoped,  not  one 
of  his  revilers  have  had  bis  miseries — 
which  even  his  friend  was  with  tears 
requested  not  to  look  into. 

The  animosities  of  Whigs  and 
Tories  were  extreme.  Swift  declared 
himself  a  Whig  in  politics,  a  T«)ry  as 
high-churchman.  In  the  course  of 
political  experience,  it  is  evitlent  one 
of  the  principles  must  give  way.  Swift 
saw  to  what  the  Whig  policy  tended : 
the  higher  interests  prevailed  with 
him — he  joine<l  the  Tories.  Giant  as 
he  was,  we  are  not  surprised  at  the 
strong  expressions  of  the  essayist 
whom  we  have  before  quoted,  "  under 
Ilarley,  Swift  reigned.  Swift  was  the 
(iovemment,  Swift  wasl^uecn,  I/ords, 
and  Commons.  There  was  tremendous 
work  to  do,  and  Swift  di<l  it  all.'*  We 
do  not  mean  to  say  Swift  was  not  a 
thorough  man  of  the  world  ;  nor  that 
he  dill  not  look  to  his  own  interests^ 
as  men  of  the  world  do :  but  at  the 
same  time,  it  would  be  hard  to  show 
that  he  was  profligate  as  to  political 
principle.  lie  may  have  changed  his 
views,  or  ])olitical  principles  may  have 
shifted  themselves.  We  firmly  believe 
him  to  have  been  honest.  But  he  left 
the  Whig  ranks.  Having  done  so,  he 
was  too  great  not  to  be  feare<l,  and  so 
hated— and  is  it  too  much  to  say  that 
this  Whig  hatred  with  regard  to  him 
has  come  4lown  to  onr  dav,  and  an- 
forgiving  as  it  is,  as  it  cannot  perse- 
cute the  man,  jxTsecute*  his  memor}-? 
It  is  next  to  impossible  not  to  see 
that  politieal  rancour  has  directed 
and  dipped  into  its  own  malignant 
gall  the  pen  of  Lord  Jefl'rey.  who  in 
that  essay,  which  ha.-*  now  become 
cheap  railway  reading,  heaps  all  pos- 
sible abuse  4)n  Swift,  asiTibiiig  to  him 
all  bad  motives — w  furiously  wroth 
with  him  even  now,  because  he  aban* 
doni'd  the  Whiirs.  It  is  the  very 
burthen  of  hi-*  vituperative  essay.  lie 
(Swift)  is  a  political  apostate,  and  a 
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libeller  of  tbe  Whigs  against  his  con-  ings ;  and  therefore  wQI  not  thenf 
science!  and  this  LordJeSrey  gathers  selves  have  recoorae  to  it."  (H«e 
c —  k:.  1... —      Tndeed!  and  was     Us  memorj  Bhoiilcl  haTO  hinted — 


it  in  Lord  Jclfrcy's  mind  so  dreadrol 
an  offence  (if  true)  this  writing  against 
his  conscience,  and  to  he  di^cijverpd 
in  private  letters,  at  Bi:;i]iii-od  vari- 
ance with   pabtished  <l'i>'iHrcntii.   bf 
this  said  Dean  ?     WeT'nr  ].ord  Jef- 
frey was  not  aware  that  iif  vi;!?  |ib8s- 
ing  a  very  severe  cen- 
own  conduct  when  he  " 
Swift;  for  we  remem)" 
letter  by  the  said  Lord  ■ 
tire  contradiction  to  tliiT  kmi'ii,  as 
Editor  of  the  EdinbtiTji',   A'.r/.ir,  li« 
had  given  ont  to  the  vi  m  lif      In  thiit 
private  letter,  poblished  in  l.is  "  Life," 

'n  perfect  teriiii ,  .ni'l  in  the     for«- 


decpeat  despair  of  the 
from  the  dangerous  teixli  It 
cles  In  that  Review,  wiih. 
ceive,  ■  very  poor  apiilag; 
conld  not  restrain  bis  :inl>' 
Party  blinded  him  then.  :ti 
vents  his  rancour  forthi  I.  I 
thelampoonsoflhe  Whi;:  I 
the  't'icoptnity  I'oil-bo'i,  !i 
list— and  of  tbe  Whi-  li 
his  doings  in  that  line.  "  I 
tions  the  Tories  have  bet'Ti  t 
libellers,  and,  as  is  fittini:, 
prosecutors  of  libels."  Lii 
when  he  wrote  this,  wa-'  ^i* 
bi.iown  party  as  of  him-.  If 
lar — of  the  many  perwti.i] 
ownreview.asofWhlg  »ri 
fortunately  for  them,  lbi'>  > 
gifted  with  wit  as  th'  u 
bnl  their  malignity  on  ili 
wss  the  greater.  Whmf  i- 
Of  Lnnl  Holland's  not.  I.< 
Lord  Jeffrey  was  not  tli>  < 
dfnin,  however  others  ■^'•: 
tilieil  in  doing  BO,  even  |p.r-. 
which,  in  hisonn  case.  :m 
polilicat  Whig  agent,  h-'  '••'■• 
more  than  that,  t>els  np  >t  \ 
ronititnin  his  jnsiifjcatiiii. 
appear  that  one  of  h.'  " 
hail  tieen  shocked  al  ili 
libels  in  tht!  Kdiiiburffl.  :>. 
mooMtrated.  Jeffrey  ilm.  . 
practice:  "  To  come,  (■  i  . 
the  nttacks  on  the  per* 
Many  people. 


"  Qni  twit  pw  iliom  faelt  pu  •*,"} 

•■Ycl,"  ho  rontinuea,  "  it  would  be 
dilllcult  lu  deny  thai  it  is,  or  may  be, 
a  lawful  weapon  to  be  employed  in 
tbe  great  and  otemal  contest  between 
llui  court  and  the  country.  Can  there 
Jim  his  be  any  doubt  that  the  personal  IdRd- 
ihus  of  cn«  and  pwnooal  chsracler  of  the 
ding  a  Sovereign  h  an  element,  and  a  prnlly 
imporlaut  element,  in  the  praciic«l 
conslitntion  of  the  government,  and 
always  forms  part  of  the  strength  or 
weakness  of  (he  adminutration  bo 
In  the  abstract,  there* 
It  Ihinh  that  attempts  t« 
irising  weaken  that  inHonnw,  to  abate  a 
-  of  .irti-  dan^roiia  popularity,  or  cren  to  «x- 
wp  con-  cite  o<tlnni  towards  a  corrupt  and  wr- 
thnt  ho  vile  ministry,  by  making  the  prince, 
;  wriicn.  O"  wlione.  fkvonr  they  depend,  scne- 
tlins  he  rally  eon  tern  ptible  or  baleful,  are  ab- 
1,-Lfrul  of  Boloiely  to  be  iulei'dicted  or  protested 
II  .Moore,  against.  ExceHte*  do  donbt  may  be 
I  II  loni;  committed.  But  tbe  system  of'^al- 
I'fii,  and  tacking  abnses  of  power,  by  allncking 
itl  (liliia-  tho  person  who  inatigalM  or  cairiea 
Krraiest  them  Ibrongh  by  general  nopalaritj 
ho  irreat  or  pcrMinalinflnence,  Is  lawAil  enough, 
1  .Jcirruy,  I  tliink,  and  may  fom  a  hrf/t  tcAeme 
r',t:irul  Off  of  H'Ay  oppotUioit  —  not  the  bc« 
|iartlcD-  or  tho  noblest  part,  wrtnlnly.  bnt  one 
i'»  in  his  not  wiUiout  its  dm.  and  thai  may,  on 
'^■>.  Un-  some  or«aslon«,  be  altogether  ludls- 
vv  not  10  pcni*hle."^X*«iT  ta  Franeit  Homer, 
>|"inenta,      H''/..  1£<A  March  lttJ&. 

The  semi-apolo^tic  ijnatifyliig  ex- 


.eNiid 

Itnt 


?elf  t 


pmceeiling  at  variance 
tste!<  of  good  taste,  of  il 
ample,  and  r 


•kK  one  smile,  . 
abawing  the  clear  rin  against  con- 
McienCL',  in  thiia  falling  Into  or  rvenm- 
meuding  the  large  >chemo  of  Whig 
•ipl'm-itiiin,  Oue  mighl  imnpna  him 
li..  liH.e  h-en  -lie  of  Mr  Puff"*  eon- 
^|iiriit..rJ  iij  bis  tmitedy.  wlio  had 
II I ii II II Im- 1 II red  from  the  play  a  pirti* 
ciiUily  Whiff  party-prayer — a  prayer 
lo  ihelr  god  of  tiMtle,  whoevfV  be 
wo*,— oerialnJy  oiw  a  mighty  aislst- 
anl  in  aucb  C(ai«pinidca. 

■  iVMi  ihj  •nUr.H  •dImhIiiIi*  i*f. 

n..i  ibnu  w4li  irigf  la  fBol  >!•-"■  ■"  >l"7 

^  .  Ill  Ihwi  la  actBBiflJh  ill  Ihdt  miU, 
\  lid  lUictlFr  •liitrM*  mmtit  tin  am 
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with  Lord  Jeffrey,  that  the  Tories 
have  ever  been  the  great  libellers !  1 1 
Was  it  ever  known  that  Tom  Moore, 
or  even  the  editor  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review^  were  prosecuted ! !  We  do 
not  justify  Swift  in  all  his  libels — 
some  bad  enongh.  They  were  strange 
times,  and  of  no  common  licence ;  and 
who  was  more  licentiously  attacked 
than  Swift  himself?  And  he  knew 
how  to  retaliate,  and  he  did  it  terribly 
and  effectually.  Many  badly- written 
things  were  ascribed  to  Swift  which 
he  did  not  write.  But  we  must  not 
take  the  code  of  manners  of  one  age, 
and  a  more  refined  age,  and  utterly 
condemn,  by  reference  to  them,  the 
manners  of  another,  as  a  chargeable 
offence  against  an  individual.  Much 
that  Swift  wrote  could  not  be  written 
now ;  much  that  was  written  by  Mr 
Thackeray's  other**  Humourists^*  could 
not  bo  written  now ;  and  yet  the  ob- 
jections are  on  the  score  of  manners 
wanting  in  refinement,  and  not  that 
morals  were  offended.  In  Swift's 
time,  both  in  literature  and  politics, 
men  wrote  coarsely,  and  acted  some- 
what coarsely  too ;  for  they  wrote  in 
disgust,  which  was  scarcely  lessened 
by  a  fear  of  the  pillory.  Retaliations 
were  severe.  I)e  Foe,  who  knew 
well  what  political  prosecution  was, 
wrote  thus  on  Lord  liaversham's 
speech :  '*  But  fate,  that  makes  foot- 
balls of  men,  kicks  some  np  stairs 
and  some  down  ;  some  are  advanced 
without  honour,  otliera  suppressed 
without  iufainy ;  some  are  raised  with- 
out merit,  some  are  crushed  without 
crime ;  and  no  man  knows,  by  the  be- 
ginning of  things,  whether  his  course 
shall  issue  in  a  peerage  or  a  pillory" — 
in  most  witty  and  satiric  allusion  to 
Lord  Ilaversliani's  and  his  own  con- 
dition. Swift's  AccoufU  of  the  Court 
and  Empire  of  Japan^^^  written  in 
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clamation  of  reward  came  out,  this 
servant  strolled  from  the  hoase,  and 
staid  out  all  night  and  part  of  next 
day.  It  was  feared  he  had  betrayed 
his  master.  When  he  retnmed,  the 
Dean  ordered  him  instantly  to  strip 
himself  of  his  livery,  and  ordered  him 
to  leave  the  house ;  *^  For,"  says  he, 
^*  I  know  my  life  is  in  yonr  power, 
and  I  will  not  bear,  out  of  fear, 
either  your  insolence  or  negligence." 
The  man  was,  however,  honest  and 
humble,  and  even  desired  to  be  con- 
fined till  the  danger  shoold  be  over. 
But  his  master  tnmed  him  out.  The 
sequel  should  be  told.  When  the 
time  of  information  had  expired,  he 
received  the  butler  again ;  and  *^  soon 
afterwards  ordered  him  and  the  rest 
of  the  servants  into  his  presence,  "snth- 
ont  telling  his  intentions,  and  bade 
them  take  notice  that  their  fellow- 
servant  was  no  longer  Robert  the 
butler,  but  that  his  integrity  had 
made  him  Mr  Blakeney,  Verger  of 
St  Patrick's,  whose  income  was  be- 
tween thirty  and  forty  pounds  a- 
year."  As  it  has  fallen  in  the  way 
to  give  this  narrative  of  his  conduct 
to  a  deserving  servant,  it  may  not  be 
amiss,  in  this  place,  to  offer  a  pendant ; 
and  it  may  be  given  the  more  readily, 
as  those  who  wish  to  view  him  as  a 
misanthropic  brute,  and  they  who 
would  commend  him  for  his  human* 
ity,  may  make  it  their  text  for  their 
praise  or  their  abuse.  **  A  poor  old 
woman  brought  a  petition  to  the  dean- 
ery ;  the  servant  read  the  petition,  and 
turned  her  about  her  business.  Swift 
saw  it,  and  had  the  woman  brought 
in,  warmed  and  comforted  with  bread 
and  wine,  and  dismissed  the  man  for 
his  inhumanity." 

To  revert,  however,  to  his  political 

course.  When  the  Tory  Ministry  was 

broken  up,  he  never  swerved  from 

1728,  is  no  untrue  representation  of    his  friendships,  nor  did  he  court  one 


the  factions  and  ministerial  profligacy 
of  that  period.  The  Dean,  as  an  Irish 
patriot — for  he  heartily  took  up  the 
cause  of  Ireland  —  was  persecuted, 
and  a  reward  of  £300  offered  for  the 
discovery  of  the  author  of  one  of  the 
Drapier's  Letters.  The  anecdote  told 
on  this  occasion  is  very  characteristic 
of  Swift.  He  was  too  proud  to  live  in 
fear  of  any  man.  His  butler,  whom 
alone  he  trusted,  conveyed  these  let- 
ters to  the  printer.    When  the  pro- 


probable  future  minister  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  other.  Indeed,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  break-up,  he  clang 
the  more  closely  to  Harley,  the  dis- 
missed minister.  But  even  this  con- 
duct has  been  misrepresented,  by 
those  who  viewed  all  his  actions  np- 
side  down,  as  a  deep  policv,  that  ho 
might  be  sure  of  a  friend  at  court 
whichever  side  might  ultimately  win. 
That  he  might  appear  wanting  in 
no  possible  impossible  vice,  ayarloQ 
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has  been  added  to  the  number  ad- 
duced. Even  Johnson  charges  his 
economy  upon  his  ^^  love  of  a  shil- 
ling." This  does  appear  to  ns,  after 
much  examination  of  data,  a  very 
gratuitous  accusation.  His  early  ha- 
bits were  necessarily  those  of  a  poor 
man ;  he  never  was  a  rich  one ;  and 
he  was  far  above  the  meanness  of  en- 
larging his  means  at  the  expense  of 
his  deanery,  its  present  interests,  or 
of  his  successor,  by  any  selfish  regard 
to  fines.  Due  economy  is  often  taken 
to  be  avarice.  Nor  does  it  follow 
that  reasonable  parsimony,  when  con« 
stantly  practised  for  a  worthy  pur- 
pose, is  avarice.  Such  avarice  is  at 
least  not  uncommon  in  great  and 
good  minds.  Swift  so  often  made  it 
known  that  he  had  a  good  object,  and 
which  he  fulfilled,  that  it  seems  quite 
malicious  to  forget  his  motives,  and 
to  ascribe  his  by  no  means  large 
accumulations  to  a  miseriy  disposi- 
tion. He  did  not  in  fact,  after  ail, 
leave  a  very  ample  endowment  for 
his  hospital  for  the  insane.  The  first 
£500  which  he  conld  call  his  own  he 
devoted  to  loans,  in  small  sums,  to 
poor  yet  industrious  men.  Had  he 
been  avaricious,  he  might  have  ac- 
cumulated a  fortune  by  his  writings. 
A  very  small  sum  (we  believe  for  his 
(iuUiver)  was  the  only  payment  re- 
ceived for  all  his  writings.  Had  he 
boon  naturally  avaricious,  be  would 
not  have  returned,  with  marked  dis- 
pleasnro,  a  donation  sent  him  by  Har- 
loy.  Tlicre  was  a  stnrdy  manliness 
in  his  pride  which  forbade  him  to  in- 
cur serious  debt;  and  this  pride 
caused  him  to  measure  nicely,  or 
rather  say  frugally,  his  expenditure. 
Ho  had,  indeed,  a  *^  love  of  a  shilling,** 
as  lie  ought  to  have  had,  for  be  knew 
for  what  purpose  he  husbanded  it. 
Wc  know  an  instance  of  seeming  par- 
simony that  originated  in,  and  was 
itjioir^  an  admirable  virtae.  It  was  in 
ratlior  humble  life.  The  roan  bad 
given  up  his  little  patrimony — bis  all 
— to  the  maintenance  of  two  sisters, 
whom  he  truly  loved ;  and  when  he 
wont  out  into  the  world,  tmsting  to 
his  in<lu5try  alone,  he  made  a  vow  to 
himself  that  the  half  of  everr  shilling 
lie  could  save  should  go  to  his  sisters. 
This  man  drove  bard  bargains;  by 
habit  he  came  to  think  that  what  be 
spent  idly  was  a  half  robbery.  Maoj 


a  hard  name,  doubtless,  was  cast  at 
this  tender-hearted  man  in  his  pro- 
gress through  little- knowing  and  ill- 
jndging  society. 

We  do  not  attempt  a  delineation  of 
Swift*s  character.  We  are  conscious 
that  It  was  too  great  for  our  pen.  It 
mnst  be  a  deep  philosophy  that  is 
able  to  search  into  such  a  mind, 
and  bring  all  the  seeming  contradic- 
tions into  order,  and  sift  bis  best  qna^ 
lities,  from  their  mixtures  of  eccen- 
tricities, from  a  real  or  imaginary 
insanity.  This  part  of  the  subject 
has  been  ably  treated,  and  with  me- 
dical discrimination,  by  Mr  Wilde  in 
his  Closing  Years  of  Dean  Swtffs  lAfe^ 
from  whose  work  we  gladly  qnote 
some  just  animadversions  npoa  bis 
vitnperators. 

*'To  the  slights  thrown  upon  bis 
memory  by  the  Jeffreys,  Broughams, 
Macanlays,  De  Qninceys,  and  other 
modem  lUeraH^  answers  and  refnta- 
tions  have  been  already  given.  Of 
these  attacks,  which  exhibit  all  the 
bitterness  of  contemporary  and  per- 
sonal  enmity,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
reqnest  a  carefnl  analysis,  when  tbey 
will  be  found  to  be  gross  exaggera- 
tions of  some  trivial  circumstances, 
but  written  in  all  the  nnbecomlog 
spirit  of  partisanship ;  while  the  opin- 
ions of  bis  contemporaries,  Harley, 
Bolingbroke,  Pope,  Arbntbnot,  De- 
lany,  <&c.,  are  a  snfBcient  guarantee 
for  the  opinion  which  was  entertained 
of  Swift  by  those  who  knew  him  best 
and  longest" 

It  was  well  said,  with  reference  to 
Jefnrey's  article  in  the  Edintmrgk 
Review^  "  fint  Swift  is  dead,  as  Jeff- 
rey well  knew  when  be  reviewed  his 
works.**  If  men  of  mark  will  be  so 
unjust,  nnscmpnlons,  nncbaritable,  as 
to  apply  "base  perfidy**  to  such  a 
man  as  Swift,  no  wonder  If  the  small 
fry  of  revilers,  whose  lower  minds 
conld  never  by  any  possibility  rise  to 
the  conception  of  sncb  a  character  as 
Swift,  should  lift  their  shrieking  voices 
to  the  same  notes,  as  if  they  would 
claim  a  vain  consequence  by  seeming 
to  belong  to  the  pack.  Mr  Howitt 
odiously  alludes  to  the  dtocarded  si  ' 
which  we  have  noticed,  tb*  •  m» 

KilroAt.  and  grounds  upon 
of ''  ted  hab        hi 

Tl        nrn         lad 

in 
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u  witli  Buch  men,  jclps  liis  man  dctd  &  centnrj  And  more,  U  nO' 

shrill  vu1);arUicd  tbe  loader  in  sucti  tiling  for  him,  no,  aor  to  anj  ono  oi 

cx|irus.'<ii>iis    us    "  soltlili    tyr^uuy,"  liU  rave  (for  atTiHitiona  of  tbat  kiad 

'*  wri-tvlii:d  libiilller,"  *'  ouutciu|iUbio  arc    \uat    in    a    wide    diatribiitioa). 

felliiiv."  Slialic.ipcari!  laake^  even  booour  of  ■ 

It  i^  a  vili'  tiling,  tbid  via!  of  mo-  aliorter  data.     ''  Wbat  i»  hononr  t( 

dcrii  lituud— thij  love  of  |iulliu;;  down  bim  wbo  died  o'  Wednesday  V"  Vcrj 

tbc  naravi  of  great  ineu  of  a  |>iut  a),'e  soon  individual  msu  melu  airay  from 

— of  btuttin;;  miil  slarriag  uvor  every  his  individuality,  and  merges  into  tb( 

decent  i-piiai)!!  written  in  men's  liearu  general  character ;  he  becumea  quitt 

about  tbein.  That  menof  uote  tbein-  au  uudisiinguisbablo  part  of  the  wboli 

selves  sboLild  fall  Into  it,  ii  but  a  sad  (rcaeration  ;  h\s  apjiearaoce  nnknown 

proof  tb:ii  rivalry  and  partiiansblp  in  Cuuld  the  great  and  tbe  small  visit  nj 

? otitic^  make  the  jndgineut  nujust.  from  the  dead— they  who  "rode  oi 
V'o  i-emi-nil>er  the  ri'proof  Cauuiug  white  asses,"  and  tbey  who  n-en 
gave  to  Sir  S.imuel  Romilly,  uo  com-  gibbeted— they  whom  tbe  "  king  de- 
mon innii,  will)  iudecil  aekuntvlcdgcd  lighted  to  bononr,"  and  they  wbon 
Mr  Pitt's  talents,  but  denied  tbat  lie  the  hangman  bandied — there  is  n< 
was  a  great  man.  "  Heroic  times  are  "  nsher  uf  black  rod  "  that  could  cal 
these  we  live  in,"  said  Canning,  then)  ont  by  their  names.  Their  iu- 
"with  men  at  our  elbow  of  such  dlvidualities  are  gone — their  namei 
gigantic  <|iialitics  as  to  render  those  must  go  In  search  of  them  in  vaiu— 
of  I'itt  oniiimry  in  the  comparison,  tliey  will  fasten  nowhere  with  cer 
All !  ivliu  'u  there  living,  iu  ttiid  house  taluty — none  kuow  wliicb  is  which 
uruniurit.u'ho,  takingmeasureofbia  Let  Cn-sar  come  with  hu  murderers 
own  iniiiil  or  that  of  his  coevals,  cau  and  who  sliall  tell  which  ia  Ca:sar' 
be  justitieil  iu  prououncing  that  Wil*  After  a  gt'tiuraiioa.  there  is  no  one  oi 
liain  I'ili  was  not  a  groat  man?"  Uf  cailh  to  grieve  for  tbc  guilty  or  uufur 
all  onr  mn  lern  revilers  of  Swift,  tbe  tnnitic,  unless  iu  a  liction  or  tale.  Wi 
pullor.ii  i>i  |)ieces  of  liis  fame  and  char-  luugh  at  the  weeping  lady  who  pots  he 
acter.  is  there  any  that  might  uot  tears  to  the  account  of  tho  "  anuiver 
shrink  from  putting  bis  own  measure  sary  of  the  death  of  poor  dear  Quec) 
ofuilbertottii>  comparison ?  I'ulitical  Elizabeth."  Feelings  and  affection 
hatred  la>ts  too  long— it  ruverscs  the  of  post  ages  arc  all  gone,  and  becoui 
taw  of  canonisation  :  if  there  is  to  bo  but  a  cold  history,  that  the  poet  o 
worship,  it  ninst  be  immediate.  A  the  romance- writer  may  wum  agali 
century  destrovTi  it ;  but  enmity  sur-  in  their  sjiort.  They  no  longer  be 
vivi's.  loug  to  those  who  had  them.  Whil 
>■  Li^ii-.iy  iIk't'U  t.iik  of  tlm  f[>iiit  thii'i  memory  and  allectiou  lasts  there  ia  i 
kind  of  viialit}',  but  it  soon  goei 
"  Nod  omuls  moriar"  is  a  motto  o 
be  traiislnted  elsewhere.  The  atmo 
'"''  ^'''  Kphcre  of  fame,  for  this  earth,  riaei 
Wo  o.iinmenced  with  the  Intention  of  like  that  we  breathe,  bat  a  little  wa; 
rcvii'win:;  .Mr  Thackeray's  Lectures,  above  it,  and  is  ever  shining, 
but  havo  .-loppiul  shiirt  at  his  life  uf  Dut  if  the  individual  thus  melt 
Swift,  and  yet  feel  th.it  we  have  but  away,  not  so  the  general  character 
touebi'it  np'in  the  snbjt-ct- matter  re-  that  will  remain — and  in  that  the  liv 
latin:;  t«  that  iinrat  man;  and  hope  to  ing  arc  concerned.  We  deem  it  i 
refer  t'l  it,  witii  some  notice  and  ex-  part  of  a  true  philanthropy  if  we  coi 
tracts  Irom  bii<  wuriu,  at  a  futun;  jiull  out  one  name  from  the  pit  of  de 
time.  famation  into  which  it  has  been  an 
And  what  is  Swift  ?  What  is  any  handsomely  tlirust,  and  can  place  i 
duail  m.in  that  we  should  defend  his  ujxm  therecordof  our  general  nainn 
name,  which  is  nothing  but  a  name—  that  onr  common  humanity  may  b 
and  n<it  that  toAim.'  What  is  Swift  to  rai:!ed,  and.  as  much  as  may  be,  glo 
us,  in<ir<'  than  >-  Ilccnlia"  to  the  poor  rilled  thereby.  Such  has  been  oa 
player,  .ir  "  lie  to  ElMoba,"  thst  we  motive  (for  with  this  motive  alone  i 
should  rise  with  Indignation  to  plead  Swifi  anything  to  us),  and  we  bop 
his  cause?    i'raiM  or  blame  to  the  we  bave  iucceedcd  in  rescuiigOB0< 
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nature's  great  tnea  Trom  unnicritcd  rcscoe  the  cbu-Boter  ofSwUl  frotn  hit 

obloquy.  graap ;  sod  we  beliore  bim  to  be  of 

We    have    spoken    freely    of   Mr  tliat  t^uerous  outura  10  rejoice,  if  wa 

Thackeray's  Lectures,  iviih  ruferuuce  Lave,  m  ««  hope,  been  auucesafol  ia 

to  biHcliaracterorSn'ifc.  the  sitotupt.     We  cannot  spealt  (no 

We  believe  that  be  has  anforta-  highly  of  Mr  Thackeray  m  one  most 

nacety  followed  a  lead;    aui),  ia  so  accuuplishcd  in  hU  art:    his  vtyle, 

doing,  baa  been  encoiirHgcd  to  a  bias  itmiueiitly  Euglbh,  ia  uouiiatakiihly 

by  hia  uatnral  gift — satire.     *V'c  say  plain  and  energetic      It  is  original 

not  this  to  hie  dispraise.     Like  other  —so  cart,  yet  «o  strong  ;   there  la 

natural  gifts,  tbe  aatirlc  pul«  out  ever  never  nmplilication  iritbont  a  par- 

ita    polyp    feelers,  and  appropriates  puae,  nor  witbont  tbe  ch&rni  of  a 

whatever  comes  withiii  its  ri^ach,  and  now  image.    Tliongbts  aru  clad  lu  tbe 

promises  DQtriment.     It  is  not  indeed  words  that  best  snit  iheoi.      With 

likely,  in  this  our  world,  to  be  starved  bim,  pauses  epeak ;  and  often  a  f^U 

for  tack  of  sastenanuo  ;   nor  would  stop,    anexp«c[ed    in  a  paMUgc,   is 

society  bo  tbe  better  if  it  were.     But  eloquent.     You  think  that  ho-bu  not 

we  do  doubt  if  it  be  ijuilc  the  talent  said  all,  because  be  bas  said  so  little : 

required  iu  a  biographer.     Wo  would  yet  that  llttlo  is  all ;  and  there  is  left 

not  baie  Mr  Tbacki^ray  abate  one  tiuggeaiion  fur  feelings  which  words 

atom  of  tbe  severity  cf  bis  wit ;  and  would  dvatro^.     lie  is  never  rodnn* 

we  believe  him  to  have  uu  abhorrence  dant.    80  perfect  Is  this  bis  art  that 

of  everything  vicions,  mean,  and  de-  liis  rrry  restraint  seems  an  abanJan, 

grading,  and  that  bis  |>urposu  in  all  Ho  knows  when  and  how  to  gain  the 

his  writings  is  to  make  vice  odious,  credit  of  forbearance,  where  In  fact 

lie  babiiualiy  bunts  that  prey :  bav-  there  is  none.    In  bis  mastery  over 

Ing  seen  the  boUowuesa  of  professions,  this  bis  peculiar  mann»,  be  bnngtt  it 

he  drives  his  inercileas  pen  through  It,  to  bear  upon  the  pathetic  or  tbe  ridi* 

and  sticks  the  cnlprit  upon  Its  point,  cnlons  with  equal  effect ;  and,  like  a 

and  draws  bim  ont  upon  the  ciran  conxummnte  «a[lrlst,  makes  even  ib« 

sheet,  and  blackens  liiin,  and  laughs  tt»eic  more  tragic,  morn  ghastly,  by 

at  the  figure  he  baa  m.:u]ti  uf  him.     A  a  slight  conuuctiun  with  the  lifht,  tbo 

writer  of  snch  a  stamp  ought  to  be  ridicalous,  avurtainairuf  liidlRerenoe. 

considered,  what  he  re:illy  b,  a  mor-  We  iostanee  the  passa^co  of  the  deatb 

nlist  — therefore  a  benefactor  In  our  of  Rawdon,  In  hU  I'anily  Fair.    Few 

social  system.  txv  the  words,  bat  thare  la  a  bUtorj 

But  with  this  power,  let  bim  touch  in  thnra.    'II10  ap|iarent  eare]isMui«M 

the  liviug  vices  till  Ibvy  abrluk  sway  iu  dismissing  hU  hero  reminds  one  of 

cowed.    The  portraituK  of  the  vices  that  In  Richard  the  'Iltlrd. 
of    men    who    lived    a    ri>niury    or 
more  ago,  real   or   imagittury,  may 
only  serve  to  feed  tliu  tuu  llsgraut 

vice  of  the  living— selt-congrainla-  Ilis  «lroiijp»t  ridicule  is  mado  donblj 

ting  vanity.     If  then  ho  must  write,  ridientoos  br  the  iraTi^  ha  tacka  to 

or  lecture,  on  biography,  we  would  It.      It  slick*  Uke  ft  batr  luon  tha 

earnestly  recomtnend   him  to  do  it  balut  of  his  unfutiuMte  vletun.    Ha 

witii  a  fear  of  himarlf.     Hi*  other  puts  the  ngi  of  low  motives  opoa 

works  have  conlribulcd  many  honn  seeming    respectability,    and    msJua 

of   delight  to  tbo  dayn  of   most  of  presumption  look  beggady— cffcctlax 

us;  and  in  the  little  volume  before  that  which  the  Laliu  ntirist  say.*  rati 

us,  setting  aside  his  lecture  on  Swill,  poverty  does — ridiaitm  homintt  facil. 

there  is  much  to  amase  and  to  in-  Must  severe  Iu  bis  ludiffcrence,  hla 

struct.     The  sharp  conlnuting  choice  light  playfalnoas  Is    fearfully  Dan- 

of   his   positions,  and  easy  natural  tesqae;  It  Is  tfW  onward,  a«  if  torft 

manner,  not  forcing  but  inilclnB  the  of  lu  cataattnplio.     Wo  do  not  know 

reader  to  reBcction,  Diitnl  rver  make  any  author  wliu  can  say  so  much  In 

Mr    Thackeray    a    |"ipu!ar    writer,  few lyiiuuion  words.  Thiw  are  e.harac- 

Wcrc  be  less  snre  of  the  public  ear,  tcrblics  of  gviilns.     It  has  often  been 

and  the  public  voice  in  his  favour,  aald,  and  perfanpa  with  trutb,  that  the 

wo  shonld  not  have  cndoavoarsd  U)  rwdec  ibnts  the  book  uucumfortable. 
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not  very  much  in  love  with  haman  na- 
ture :  we  are  by  no  means  sure  that  this 
is  absolutely  wrong ;  such  is  the  feeling 
on  looking  at  Hogarth's  pictures.  It 
was  the  author's  intention,  in  both 
cases,  to  be  a  moral  satirist,  not  a 
romance- writer.  It  has  been  objected 
that  he  allows  the  vicious  too  much 
success ;  but  he  may  plead  that  so  it 
is  in  life :  even  the  Psalmist  expressed 
his  surprise  at  the  prosperity  of  the 
wicked.  There  is  truth  to  the  life  in 
this  treatment ;  a  certain  seeming  suc- 
cess tells  not  the  whole.  It  is  a  more 
serious  charge  that  he  has  made  virtue 
and  goodness  insipid.  We  wish  he 
could  persuade  himself  that  there  is 
romance  in  real  life,  and  that  it  is  full 
of  energies ;  its  true  portraiture  would 
give  a  grace  to  his  works.    Cervantes 


and  Lo  Sage  were  not  all  tatire ;  tbeij 
beanlifnl  touches  of  romance  hurt  not 
the  general  character  of  their  works 
the  fantastic  frame-lines  mar  not  th< 
pathos  of  the  picture.  With  this  re- 
commendation we  close  onr  article 
with  trust  in  the  good  sense  and  gooc 
feeling  of  Mr  Thackeray,  rejoiced  t< 
think  that  his  powerful  genius  is  ic 
action :  whatever  vein  he  may  be  in 
he  will  b0  sure  to  instroct  and  amuse 
and  accumulate  fame  to  himself.  I 
the  virtues  do  not  look  their  very  best 
when  he  ushers  them  into  company,  ai 
least  vice  will  never  have  to  boaat  o 
gentle  treatment — he  will  make  it  loot 
as  it  deserves ;  and  if  he  does  not  al- 
ways  thrust  it  out  of  doors  in  rags  anc 
penury,  he  will  set  npon  it,  and  leav< 
its  further  punishment  for  conjecture 


i 
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NOTE  TO  THE  ARTICLE  ON  THE  NEW  READINGS   IN   SHAKESPEARE. 

We  have  received,  although  only  at  the  eleventh  hour,  a  copy  of  Notes  tau 
Queries  (September  17,  1853),  in  which  Icon  animadverts  with  proper  seve- 
rity on  the  unwarrantable  conduct  of  A.  K.  B.  in  attacking  onr  harmless  selvei 
in  the  manner  he  did.  He  also  compliments  our  article  in  a  strain  whict 
makes  us  blu<h  even  deeper  than  we  did  when  the  '^gnat"  stnng  ns.  W< 
thank  I)oth  him  and  tlie  editor  for  the  handsome  apology  which  has  beei 
made  to  us — for  such  we  consider  it--in  the  name  of  Notes  and  Queries;  am 
we  confess  that,  had  wo  been  aware  of  their  friendly  disposition  sooner,  w< 
might  have  modified  some  of  the  remarks  made  at  the  opening  of  this  paper 
lA't  the  excellent  concern,  however,  take  our  remarks  as  kindly  as  we  die 
theirs :  aud  let  all  who  arc  connected  with  it  consider,  that  when  a  man  L 
struck  at  in  the  dark,  he  must  defend  himself  in  the  dark,  fall  his  blows  when 
they  may.  The  worthy  editor  seems  to  be  much  more  pestered  by  the  fassi 
no-s  and  irritability  of  his  little  tribe  of  correspondents  than  we  are.  H< 
complains  of  this  very  sorely.  He  will  perhaps  find  that  we  have  given  then 
a  lesson  how  to  behave :  and  if  he  passes  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  peao 
and  ({uiet,  un tormented  by  the  small  hornets  whom  he  has  in  charge,  he  wil 
kii«)w  whom  he  has  to  thank  for  it,  and  will  feel  grateful  accordingly.  Maj 
Xutes  ami  f^iieritjt  go  on  and  prosper;  for,  when  it  commits  a  mistake,  it  bai 
the  manliness  and  good  sense  to  avow  it,  and  to  make  all  suitable  reparation 
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HAYDON  S    A CTO BIOGRAPHY. 


\Vr.  fear  that,  of  late,  thbre  hns 
been  considerable  deterioralion  iu  tlio 
tone  of  con  temporary  criticism.  Works 
which,  in  themselves,  contaiu  notlilng 
either  iotereeting  or  meQiorable,  have 
been  pnlfed  into  notice  on  account 
of  the  cdebriij-  of  the  editorial  «- 
coQchear,  or  the  former  repuimion  of 
the  party  to  nliom  they  niore  partioa- 
lari;  refer.  Uthera,  irhicb  ^et  nature, 
troth,  and  conimoa-scnac  at  Ueflonce, 
and  nhicb  arc,  bulh  In  conception  antl 
composition,  extravagant  aud  absui'd, 
arc  landed  to  the  akies  as  the  produc- 
tlona  afgreat  and  commanding  geiiiu*. 
Belonging  to  the  formci'  class  are  the 
Memoirs,  Journal,  aud  I'orrespon- 
dence  of  Tbonias  Moore,  to  which 
Lord  John  Russell,  actuated  no  doubt 
by  the  most  pions  and  jimiBewortby 
moiirev,  has  consented  to  appear  as 
Bponsor.  Anything  leM  inlereatlug 
than  the  Memoirs,  more  weakly  goa- 
aiping  than  the  JoDroal,  onO  more 
deplorably  dnil  than  tlic  Corrcapoa- 
deiic«  of  the  Uard  of  Kt^n,  it  would 
be  difflcnlt  fi>r  the  Imagination  of  nun 
to  conceive  :  and  yet  for  a  time,  and 
nnlil  the  work  got  into  circulation, 
thcifi  was  no  Unilt  to  the  roaring  of 
the  laudatory  bellows.  Itelooglog  to 
the  latter  claM  aro  nundry  works  of 
Bctiuo,  of  which  the  prctent  •rnson 
baa  pr  Ml  need  a  remarkably  cmiitaip- 


tible  crop.  Journals  of  some  preten- 
sion linvB  not  hesitated— fnim  what 
motive  wo  shall  not  inquire — to  char- 
ftClerisD  tlic  Gilliest  of  these  as  auiouj; 
the  most  imthfQl,  eloqueat,  aud  in- 
teresting pablicatioDs  of  the  year. 
Few  can  have  foi-gotteu  the  eliont 
of  exultation  with  which  Lord  Ilui* 
land's  Iteininiscences  were  hailed  by 
a  certniu  section  of  the  prees,  luid 
the  persevoi'iog  attempt  to  craui  down 
llio  public  throat  that  farrago  of  im- 
becility and  scandal.  Even  in  ibo 
domain  of  poetry,  fosllan  hae  be«it 
mistaken  fur  inspiration ;  imd  tbo 
crude  fancies  of  a  whiuuical  brain 
have  been  reproscDled  as  the  noblest 
efforts  of  sublime  and  godlike  g«niii«. 
This  tendency  lowarda  undue  aud 
DXtmTagaiit  laadution  may  iicrbupa 
in  Komo  degree  be  accouuieJ  fur  by 
the  paucity  of  new  works  of  metii. 
CVriaiuly  tlicre  baa  been  very  Utile 
of  late  in  the  protlucUons  of  the  prcu 
to  stiiuutnle  cniioally  or  excite  li^ 
leivst;  and  the  crltlcBi  wbo  are  !ti 
the  maiu  endowed  witli  a  mnch  larger 
«baro  of  good-uatnro  than  tliey  re* 
ceire  credit  for,  grow  wtar;-  of  snul- 
ing,  and,  ill  the  abdence  of  belter  mate- 
rial, take  to  praising  books  whidi,  in 
belter  tnd  more  fniitfal  time*,  th^ 

woDldni 

The 
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iff'e  cannot  harshly  condemn  it.    Bat, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  now  and  then 
meet  with  remarkable  instances  of 
neglect.     Judging  from  the  notices 
nrhich  we  have  seen  in  various  liter- 
ary journals,  and  the  slight  and  al- 
most supercilious  tone  of  their  com- 
mentaries, we  are  led  to  believe  that 
the   work    presently  before   us — the 
autobiography  of  Ilaydon  the  painter 
— has  not  as  yet   received,   at   the 
hands  of  the  critics,  the  full  measure 
of  consideration.    Works  of  this  kind 
arc  not  to  be  judged  by  strictly  artis- 
tic rules.  It  is  impossible  that  adiarj-, 
extending  over  the  period  of  many 
years— indeed  the   active  part  of  a 
lifetime  —  and   faithfully    chronicling 
the  thoughts,  deeds,  and  struggles  of 
the  writer,  should  be  otherwise  than 
unequal  in  its  interest.     In  the  career 
of  all  men  there  are  elevations  and 
depressions — lits  of  energy  and  times 
of  carelessness — high  aims  and  hamblc 
objects — alternations  of  triumph  and 
despair.     Sometimes  we  are  inclined 
to  smile  at  the  eagerness  displayed  in 
the  pursuit  of  a  phantom  ;  sometimes 
inQ  are  moved  to  tears  by  the  cry  of 
agony   wrung    from    a  disappointed 
spirit.     Sunshine  and  shadow,  calm 
and  tempest — these  follow  each  other 
In  the  life  of  man  as  certainly  as  in 
external  nature  ;  and  sometimes,  even 
"when  the  clouds  are  at  the  darkest,  a 
gleam  comes  athwart  the  mass  to  light 
up  the  glories  of  the  rainbow.     The 
value  of  an  autobiograjthy  is  its  truth. 
If  it  h.is  l>een  written,  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  a  true  impression  of 
thought  or  a  just  portraiture  of  self, 
but  for  posthumousexhil)ition,in  order 
that  men  may  know  the  altitude  of 
him  who  wrote  it,  vanity  is  almost 
sure  to  assume  the  place  of  truth,  and 
the  picture,  however  skilfully  designed, 
has  small  resemblance  to  the  original. 
The   author,   in   designing    his   own 
mausoleum,  forgets  the  rules  of  pro- 
portion, and  over  the  remains  of  an 
ordinarv  mortal  would  construct  the 
pyramid  of  a  king.     If,  on  the  other 
hand,   it  be  a  genuine  chronicle,  in 
which  thoughts  are  entered  and  d(;ed3 
described  irrespective  of  all  considera- 
tions as  to  afterjudgment  or  approval, 
we  have  indeed  a  record  over  which  it 
is  salutary  to  ponder.     For,  not  only 
in  his  strength,  but  in  his  weakness 
also,  is  the  man  confessed  ;  and  which 


of  us,  looking  to  himself^  can  deny 
that  in  weakness  rather  than  in 
strength  isthe  true  character  revealed? 
What  need  we  care  for  joomals  com- 
piled purposely  to  show  that  the 
writer  has,  in  his  own  day,  mingled 
on  easy  terms  with  the  great  and  il- 
lustrious of  this  world— that  ho  has 
dined  with  a  duke,  was  on  intimate 
terms  with  an  earl,  and  has  beard 
from  the  lips  of  beauty  the  warmest 
encomiums  on  his  genius?  Alas  for 
the  little  vanity  that  can  see,  in  such 
things  as  these,  a  passport  to  posthu- 
mous consideration  I  Is  Virgil  re- 
membered through  his  works,  or 
through  the  reflected  credit  of  his 
having  l)een  the  favourite  of  Maece- 
nas ?  Would  Shakespeare  even  have 
been  heard  of  as  the  friend  of  Lord 
Southampton,  without  his  immortal 
legacy  ?  No.  The  way  to  the  Temple 
of  Fame  does  not  lie  through  Holland 
House,  Wobam  Abbey,  Bo  wood,  or 
any  other  seat  of  titled  hospitality. 
No  man  can  cheat  posterity  into  the 
belief  that  he  was  really  great,  by 
registering  the  blandishments  of  so- 
ciety, however  these  may  have  con- 
vinced himself  of  the  extraordinary 
range  of  his  genius.  We  can  give 
but  a  passing  regard  to  the  eccentric 
flitting  of  the  butterfly. 

Head  Moore^s  Journal,  and  then 
tell  us  what  matter  of  interest  3*00 
have  found — what  lesson  of  value  you 
have  received  ?  Of  hont  mots  and 
anecdotes  current  among  the  loungers 
of  society,  there  are  a  few  good,  many 
indifferent,  and  a  multitude  heinonsly 
bad.  There  are  notes  of  balls  and 
dinners,  tavern  bills,  Tivoli  amnsc- 
ments,  and  theatrical  small-talk — 
numerous  instances  of  fulsome  compli- 
ment addressed  to  the  author,  and 
apparently  received  by  him  as  genu- 
ine without  hesitation — the  contents 
of  Falstafl^s  pocket  with  scarce  a 
scintillation  of  his  wit.  But  where 
are  the  notices  of  the  serious  struggle 
of  life — where  the  aspirations  of  high 
genius  elaborately  working  out  its 
aims — where  the  traces  of  that  self- 
denial  and  energy  without  which  even 
the  choicest  gifts  of  genius  are  vouch- 
safid  in  vain  ?  Of  these  there  is  no 
vestige.  We  are  indeed  very  sorry 
that  such  a  book  has  been  given  to 
the  world  ;  for,  while  it  tends  to  lower 
greatly,  in  the  estimation  of  all  think- 


leCS.]  UaydtmU  AatobkgrafAy.  SSI 

iDgraen,  the  character  of  one  wbo  wu  in  stich   esses,  he  overcani(>  ai  an 

at  least  a  sparkiiiij;  pn^i,  it  cunvejrs  pnrly  age  the  parental  opposition,  and 

a  false  impressitm  of  lll't,  iind  we  be-  eiiiietcd  himself  aa  il  tbild  nfart.     In 

lieve  was  iolendid  in  ilu  so.  thla  commercial  and  tnoDFj-Beekiiig 

Most  unlike  tilt-  i^t]ip,iii[Ji>Dmnlsof  country  of  ours,  parents  verj  often 

Moore  is  the  sti-rn  nutobiogrspli^  of  take  upon  themaelves  to  decide  tin 

Ilaydon.    No  mjiiier  wbat  judgment  fntaro  dostiny  of  their  cliildren  wltb- 

may  be  passed  ii[ii>ii  (lie  nialinese,  im-  ont  any  regard  to  the  peculiar  direo* 

pru<Icnce,    iDCOii-isienizieK,    or    even  lion  of  their  talenO  or  btnt  of  ihelr 

follies  of  the  nail,  ilii'^u  volumes  ci>u>  iuclioation.  Nothing  is  more  common 

tain  as  true  a  rei  'ird  uf  the  stragglea  than  to  hear  elderly  men,  connected 

of  a  life  as  ever  _vi  1  ttib  exposed  to  with  trade  or  manufactures,  complain 

the  public  view.     lu  them  there  Ea  that    gross    iujuaike    was  practised 

nothing  conceali'il,  nolhmg  faisifled.  towards  them  in  their  boyhood,  and 

Haydun  never  sei  .lown  a  word,  which  that,  if  they  had  been  allowed  to  talie 

be  did  not  betievi'  ru  Ik  true,  nor  ever  their  own  way,  they  would,  to  a  c«r- 

forged  a  senlimiiii  in  order  thai  it  tointy,  have  become  ihining  lighti  of 

mightraiaehioiiii  ilu'worlJ'sesleem.  art,  literature,  or  science,  instead  of 

Doubtless  he  e\[i('L'ii.-d— fur  an  in-  baviog  simply  made  thdr  forianes  bT 

ordinate  estioiatiiti  ni'  lils  own  impor-  attending  to  forcifcnesporlation.   Wb 

tance  id  regard  r<>   his  art  was  bis  coufcH  that  wo  always  lUtcn  to  soeh 

foible — that theai-viili^mmwonldhrre-  mnrmnrs  without  an   atom  of  aym- 

after  be  perused  Ity  iiiuiiy  an  aspirant  pathy.    Wo  don't  belluva  that  tbe 

after  fame;  but  n-ei-»n  nowhere  trace  gentleman  who  has  just  civarcd  ten 

any  indication  of  their  being  other-  thousand  iMunds  by  a  lucky  conalga- 

wise  than  a  faiUifal  transcript  of  hia  ment  to  Australia,  coald  ever  hav* 

tfaonghla.    Over  and  over  again  we  wrlltenastmia worthyoraruviuivBr*it 

find  him  referring  to  former  entries  »citlpel,  or  that  the  wbnkitula  fabri- 

— blaming  himself  for  having  enter-  catur  of  calico  could  by   any  effort 

tained  toe  rash  .iti  iiii]ireBition,  or  ni'  bava  piiinled  a    picture  which  the 

tracting  some  ai  i  uvation  set  down  in  easuut  Uunlfsce  >tould  hare  holeteil 

an  irritated  mouuut— but  never  do  as  a  signboard  attractive  to  l)ia  hos- 

we  perceive  him  ('ii;{ag'_'d  in  franiiug  tetry.     We  are  inclined  to  hold  that, 

animpoalurefor  p'i'>i('riiy.  The  ho|>ea  In  the  great  majority  of  coses,  the 

and  the  disappolotrufnts.  the  snccees  parental  judgment  is  correct,  and  thfl 

and  the  failure  of  cirh  dav  and  of  each  InHucnce  U-gi  I  imalely  exercised.  Wort 

scheme,  are  chrrjuii  led  with  a  minute-  Ituot  no,  the  stage  would  beinnndated 

UFSS  which  gives  di-d.ilve  evidi'nce  of  with  recmlts;  and  thn  attainment  of 

their  truth  1  and  III' hi->itate  not  to  say  the  part  of  Romeo  (whenever  there 

that,  within  the  I'ompnM  of   these  was  a  good-looking  Juliet)  be    an. 

volumes — roost   aMi   cdiind  and  ar-  object  uf  ambition,  perhape  at  the  riak 

raui;ed  by  Mr  Tiivhic  -ii  exprcsMid  of  bloodshed.   Even  among  the  Anglo- 

a  deeper  tragedy.  iWav,  any  nhich  baa  Basons,   pnKtical   a*  they  may  call 

been  shadowed  i>o  itm  stage.     It  is  a  IbemselTae,  there  U,  In  early  yunlh, 

work  that  oQght  lolxMudied,  not  for  a   conaiilrrable   fi-eling   of  romance; 

its  artistic  bat  foi  it^  pracllcal  lessoa,  and  no  boy  wonlJ  willingly  devote 

by  every  student  -i  an,  whether  hie  himself  to  a  peiefa  on  a  three-legged  . 

Implement  be  the  liniMi,  thn  ehiwi.  or  Stool  if  he  saw  a  reasonable  prospect 

the  pen  ;  and,  alilmueh  poor  ilaydoa  of  aehlevlug  fame  or  indcprndencfr 

would  have  revoiiL-d  fiuui  ihc  thought,  otherwise.    For  onr  own  part,  we 

it  la  neverlhelesB  true  thai  ho  La  nnore  bellavo-  that  tbe  anonal  aaciinee  of 

likely  to  be  known  to  posterity  OD  taleat  i*    very  small,    and  that  oT 

ai^count  of  this  i-vpreMlve  Joanal  of  gcnhuinAnltealniBlly  leas.  For,  wh«i« 

hi^  than  from  all  tbe  Tarda  of  canrast  trua  genios  csiat«.  It  Is  InrprcMlblg. 

that   he  eovererl   nicti  his  hi^lurloal  Lei  parents  itrivo  as  they  may,  Uiejr 

compositions.  cannot  cxtlngnlab  tbe  llamB  in  «M 

The  story  of  H«id..u  1h  Indeed  a  who  la  a  poet  bom.    No  ail  versa  dr- 

sad  one,  tboagb  '>>  n'l  mesm  without  cnnutancm,  no  aconmulaltoD  of  dli- 

ila  parallela.     ^'itare  di-iigoed  hltn  taalefal  Ulnar  will  put  It  iint— It  !• 

to  be  a  paiator,  and,  oa  U  cuUrmu?  Ilka  Ui*  fire  nblch  tb«  Gbebtra  advra 
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— stop  it  np  at  one  place,  and  it  is 
sarc  to  break  forth  at  another.  So 
vf'iih  the  gonnine  painter.  Bind  him 
apprentice  to  an  attorney,  and  his  art 
breaks  ont  on  the  blotting-sheet—  try 
to  make  a  mechanic  of  him,  and  the 
walls  are  defiled  with  charcoal.  Mere 
talent  may  snccnmb :  genins  never 
does.  And  very  often  men  of  (renins 
have,  through  being  thwarted  in  the 
earlier  part  of  their  career,  and 
through  subjection  to  a  training  alto- 
gether alien  from  their  fancy,  received 
most  wholesome  lessons  and  impres- 
sions which  aftem'ards  have  been  of 
signal  benefit.  Haydon,  we  suspect, 
obtained  his  liberty  too  early.  A  few 
years  of  servitude  might  have  been 
of  great  use  in  the  way  of  teaching 
bim  prudence,  and  as  a  corrective 
against  rashness,  impetuosity,  and 
defiance.  They  might,  at  any  rate, 
bave  tended  to  lessen  his  overween- 
ing confidence  in  his  own  ability,  and 
have  sent  him  better  prepared  to  woo 
fortune  in  that  particular  walk  for 
which  he  certainly  was  designed.  But, 
from  the  very  lirst,  he  was  opinion- 
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highest  walk.  Haydon  had  no  notion 
whatever  of  intellectual  progression, 
and  therefore  fell  into  the  error  com- 
mitted by  many  artists  and  writers, 
who,  not  content  with  gradual  ad- 
vancement, strive  to  anticipate  their 
time.  For  portrait-painting  —  nn- 
donbtedly  the  most  lucrative  depart- 
ment of  his  profession,  and  a  very 
high  one,  as  is  testified  by  the  master- 
pieces  of  Vandyke,  Velasqnez,  Titian, 
and  Rembrandt,  besides  a  host  of 
later  distinguished  painters — he  en* 
tertainedau  intense  contempt.  Utterly 
destitute  of  worldly  prudence,  and 
reckless  to  a  culpable  degree  in 
pecuniary  matters,  ho  could  not  be 
brought  to  understand  that  the  first 
duty  of  every  man,  whether  gifted 
with  genius  or  not,  is  to  labour  for 
his  livelihood,  and  to  avail  himself, 
for  that  purpose,  of  all  the  means 
within  his  power.  To  the  end  of  his 
days  Haydon  never  understood  this. 
He  seemed  to  think  that  the  posses- 
sion of  genius  gave  him  an  absolute 
claim  u]>on  the  purses  of  the  opulent ; 
and  that  they  were,  if  not  legally,  at 


ative,    self-willed,  and  impatient    of    all  events  morally  bound  to  come  for- 


restraint.  An  accidental  penisal  of 
Keynolds's  Discourses  seems  to  have 
strenj^thened  his  hankering  after  art 
into  an  inflexible  resolution  to  pursue 
it.  He  says — "  I  read  one.  It  placed 
so  much  reliance  on  honest  industry  ; 
it  e:ipres.<ed  so  strong  a  conviction 
that  all  men  were  eijual,  and  that 
application  made  the  ditference,  that 
I  fired  up  at  once.  I  took  them  all 
home,  and  rea<l  them  through  beftsre 
breakfiist  the  next  morning.  The 
thin;;  was  done.  I  felt  my  destiny 
fixed.  The  spark  which  had  for  years 
lain  9trufri;ling  to  blaze,  now  burst 
out  tor  ever.''  At  this  time  Hayd(pn 
could  not  have  been  much  ab<»ve 
eighteen.  His  father,  a  respectable 
tradesman  in  Tivmouth,  but  bv  no 
means  dpulent  in  his  circumstances, 
made  the  usual  remonstrances,  and 
he  was  further  assailed  by  his  mother 
with  every  nr^'ument  which  love  and 
anxiety  couki  *upco?t.  Xothinp,  how- 
ever. Would  >erve  young  Benjamin 
but  an  immediate  removal  toIx>ndon, 
where,  uncontrolled,  he  might  work 
nut  the  plans  nhich  he  had  conceived 
fur  the  future,  and  devote  himself 
thoroughly  and  entirely  to  the  study 
of  art,  in  what  he  conceived  to  be  the 


ward  and  buy  his  pictures  whether 
they  wanted  them  or  not.  Be  it 
remembered  that  a  picture  by  Hay- 
don was  no  trifle,  nor  adapted  for  the 
capacity  of  every  drawing-room. 
Here  is  his  own  account  of  his  system 
and  method,  in  connection  with  his 
picture  of  the  ''  Raising  of  Lazams.** 

"  I  a1n'ayj<  filled  mj  painting*rooiii  to 
its  full  extent  ;  and  had  1  possessed  a 
room  400  feet  lun^',  '200  feet  liigl),  and 
400  feet  wide,  I  would  have  ordered  » 
canvass  100-fi  long  by  1P9-6  high,  and 
so  have  been  encumbered  fur  want  of 
room,  as  if  it  had  been  my  pleasure  to  be 
RO.  My  room  watt  30  feet  long,  20  wide, 
15  hi|L;h.  So  I  ordered  a  canTass  19  long 
by  15  high,  and  dashed  ta  my  conception^ 
the  Chrit-t  bi>ing  9  feet  hi^h.  This  vras 
a  size  and  a  subject  which  I  loved  to  my 
Tery  marrow.*' 

Xo  wonder  that  with  these  views 
he  was  doomed  to  repeated  disap- 
pointment —  that  Laciy  Beaumont 
objecteil  to  the  pun-hase  of  his  ^*  Mac- 
beth'' because  **  wc  have  no  room'* — 
and  that,  dn  another  occasion,  when 
a  gentleman  had  offereii  six  hundred 
guineas  for  the  ^'Judgment  of  Solo* 
mon,*'  (12  tVct  IM  inches  by  10  feet 
10  inches)  his  ladv  said,  *'  But,  my 
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dear,  where  Rm  I  to  pnt  1117  piano?"  out  for  portrait  paiulinc,  at  least  for 

And  that  bargain  wna  at  an  eud.    B7  a  time,  ami  studying  tlie  eMeiitials, 

making  bid  pictures  uiltrly  diapro-  Ilajilon  wodM  liave  aciiaired   more 

portiooate    to   tin'  size  of  ordinary  rapidly  than  in  any  other  manner  Ilia 

dwelling-hoasei',  llnydon,  sa  a  mat-  mechanical  portion  of  bia  art,  and 

ter  of  coarse,  di'piived  liimself  of  the  probably  wonld  have  been  gradually 

chance  of  diapo.-iiiir  of  Ilia  piciurca  to  weaned  frcm  that  extraragauce  of 

that  very  Dnmeniiis  and  opulent  claas  manner  'which  dlsBgurid  many  of  his 

of  persons  who  Hrc  sincerely  attached  must  aubitioas  work?.      He  might 

to  art,  and  willing  to  bay  its  cliolccat  also hacelearnediudependence, which, 

frodnctioas    on    n    moJeralo    HCalo.  nnder  hia  circn instances,  wa^  a  duly, 

eople  will  nol  build  honaes  for  pic^  and  so  liavo  early  avoided  the  fatal 

tures.    They  n.uit  pictures  that  will  habit  of  looting  to  others  for  nunporL 

suit  ibeirroomt.aad,  if  artists  will  be  Fnaeli  gave  him  worse  conuBel,  and 

foolish  en oDgh  tu  cxpflnd  their  ideas  conflrmed  him  in  his  rcsolation  10 

over  whole  aci'i-'s,  tlicy  innst  necea-  adhere  to  what  la,  absurdly  enongb, 

sarily  pay  the  p*:iial(y  of  their  folly.  denomlaaCed  the  "  Grand  Style." 

Large  art  is  mil  high  art,  nor  ia  it  Whilst  drawing  as  a  atadent  at  tba 

necessary  for  Biililiiiiity  to  expand  the  Academy,  he  bccatuo  iDlimuIe  with 

human  figure  itiio  iLvculOiuiul  dimen-  Wiikic,   then  Juat    entering    ou   hU 

eiona  of  a  giani.    lint  mure  of  this  career  of  famo,    Tbey  were  marked 

hereafter.    On  I1I4  airival  iu  Londoui  contrasta  to  each  other  both  iu  theory 

Haydon  waited  upon  Norihcole,  like-  uud  contloct.    Iluydoa  waa  all  fur  tha 

wise  a  Flymoatii  innn,  with  a  letter  of  grand  style  ;  W'ilkie  for  the  familiar, 

introdnciiuu.  The  one  was  dl^pufatiuus  and  com- 

"Iwent.  II«li-,.|=tS!»ArgH<'Str«.t.  •>V'!'' '    lire  Other  gem It^   imd  snb- 

I  w«  (honn  Hr-i  inio  a  dirty  gallcTV,  mlMlve.    The  former  was  reckless  as 

Ihennp-alaininUaiiiriicrpalnliiiv-raom,  ■"  means;  llie  1atl«r  careful  and  pro- 

■nd  there, under  J  h^^li  nlndaw  with  tb*  vidcnt.      And   yet,   notnlthsUuding 

light  ahiDing  fuU  uii  hi«  balJ  grtj  head,  tkcK  di,icrvpniicJi-»,  lUyiliiil  was  pro- 

Btood  a  dimiDuliii'  HiMuvil  Bgure  in  an  bably  itiuru  attached  to  Wilkio  than 

oldblu»  Biriptd  Jrc.iniMtowu.y.  .jwo-  |i>  any   other    pWtiou   In  llie   worid. 

lactespuslied  op .,,1  \,[,  forohMd.  LouLiag  iiiey entered Ufeiogulhcr, lliey  worked 

kce..lj.tmewiil,  l,i,hiil<..hiuii.pj»,  logciher.  and  Ibcv  gloried  lo  each 

he  ^peoed  lh«  I.  U<t.  r*»J  ll   ap-I,  -iU,  „,5  „.        ,    irium'phs ;  oor,  as  la  too 

L      e\irL^'r      t»      "^;i-;h"  •>'''"  t'"'  ""*■  "»  ""''  Mrn,Ublp 

lort  of  peinur  .      -'lli-^rical  p.!-..rr.  «;ver  obUttr.Ud.      It    ta    Irtie    that 

naive  with  a  bundle  «f.trawouderi«M  «™  scattered  gibe*  at  Ihu  werMly- 

bead!'  nisdomt  and  aueen  at  the  timidity 

'"  I  ace,'  he  added,  '  Mr  lloare  lajrs  of  III*   (rfi-nd  —  hliita   at    occa^ioRIU 

you're  ^ludjipg  .>i.iii.>iaj  ;  that'*  no  om.  covlneaa,  and  compIaJnt*  of  national 

Sir  Juhlma  didu'i  li.tuw  It;  why  •hooM  pardmony;  and  »«vcml  timca  Ibero 

what  he  •'>'''''•''  are  lodlcaiioua  of  n  little  jcalonay,  not 

'■■'  "*     '     '  onoatural  from  a  man  whose  tetnpei 

bad  bern  tried  by  frettnent  and  lors 

diaappolDtmeul.     But  for  ail  that,  ll 

is  iilain  that  Haydon  realty  loved  bit 

early  rellow-studml.    Apparently,  for 

a  tiai«i  there  wa«  ratrangcnieni  and 

coolnejw,  hut  never  entire  reparation: 

,  _    .        andwhen  Wllkledied,nounemuurtiea 

bctUr  m>ke'e«  u.iiiitrcn  jceitltl '     A  for  hlni    more  alorerrlv   and   deeply 

beauiiful  ipccipiFii  of  »  brathM  ariui,  tbaa  did  lla^don.     'Iho  entries  In 

lhou8)>tI'    -Shall  ILruig  yon  myJtaw-  hU   tenmal   for    18-11,   the    vear   of 

iD|s.  tirl'    'E«.,  )oopiaj;t4ldhe,Biul  Wllhla*B  death,  are  moat  affecting; 

1  louk  my  leare. '  ,^11  pcrliaps  ll  woold  he  iaiposatble  ti> 

Ten  tlKinaand  pllica  fur  Bajden  give  a  bctler  idea  of  the  man,  than 

thai    ha    did  nut  take    Notlhc<ile'a  by  trantcribing  the  folloniug  ]iu- 

vwda  to  heati.    Uy  lajbig  Itlamlf  m||«; — 
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iith. — I  drcimt  1  wu  sleeping     thcse  lectores  bdi]  exposltiona  he  re- 


:f  ot  Ihe  king!  Kt  Jcruulcm, 
•Dd  aiTuke  in  a  wilJ  coafuaion,  >ud 
tbougbt,  in  the  dim  twilight  of  dsybreak, 
the  ■rcli  u[  mj  b«d  was  the  cold  care. 
PiMr  Wilkie  '.  lie  reined  to  leuk  on  me, 
kuJ  t»  Kay,*DiJ  1  evi;r  giie  you  cauH 
of  ofi:iice  !  Did  1  not  lieiLr  aud  Turbcar  i 
Did  I  not  aEaist  you  nilh  money  I  Was 
not  our  rrifudsliip  (lualloyed  uuiil  yun 
tried  to  tludtroy  l)je  iDslitute  in  which 
Tou  irrre  bruuicht  up  t  U'hcD  did  I 
teaTo  you  I  Did  I  not  enjoy  jonr 
geniua  —  bear  tenlimony  to  your  Rreat 
talents  t  Hily  character  wai  di&Brenl 
from  youra.  Vuu  have  no  right  to  re- 
proach me  for  not  beiug  witling  to  go  to 
the  HxtTcnies  of  yuur  hatred,  and  in- 
Tolve  myoelf  ia  iiu>.(iicioiia  wliicli  I  did 
not  ilecvrve.  No,  my  dear  Haydoo,  I 
loTcd  you  as  much  aa,  nay  more  thao, 
any  man;  and  while  we  eutertained  (be 

pursued  tlie  lame  objects,  Dothing  dia- 
tarbrd  our  happiuesa.  When  you  did 
Bot  f(^r  ill-usage  as  I  did;  when  waru 
treatment  afflicted  Bud  nearly  destroyed 
me,  you  ought  not  to  blamu  loe  fur  wish- 
ing  fur   Ihiit   peace  iio  natural   to  mj 


ceivcd  much  practiuU  bcoefit. 

Hi£  first  picture,  "Joseph  ind 
Mary  reeling  on  their  way  to  Egypt," 
which  was  exhibited  in  1807,  (loea 
not  seem  to  hitve  been  very  sncceu- 
fal,  and  cost  Ijiid  cnormoiiB  labonr 
from  his  inexpt'ricnce  and  ii^oranct 
of  Tchlulo.  But,  through  Wilkie,  hs 
became  ac(|iiainteil  with  the  Beau- 
moDts  and  Lurd  Mulgrave;  vu  jn- 
viied  as  a  gue^t  to  their  tables ;  and 
occasioDally,  by  way  of  signirying 
different  his  independence,  waxed  coiitradlc- 
'  tory  and  argumentative,  and  made 

himself  disagreeable.  At  no  time  of 
his  lire  was  Ilaydon  qualified  to  sliino 
in  society.  Inihiied  with  vanity,  lie 
was  never  satisfied  nuli'ss  allowed  to 
play  the  first  fiddle,  aud  even  tlieQ 
be  wished  to  concentrate  the  whole 
orcliesira  in  himself.  In  a  yuong 
man,  who  liad  seen  nothing  whatever 
of  the  wurld,  this  egulUm  was  peculi- 
arly cifteiiJivc ;  and  it  is  highly  eredlt- 
able  to  the  good-nature  aud  forbear- 
ance of  his  early  patrons,  that  they 
overlooked  his  impertinence,  and  diu 
not  withdraw  their  euconragemcnt. 
One  or  two  commisisions  be  received, 
and  in  1810  gained  the  prize  of  one 

hundred  guiueaii  iitTen-d  by  the  direc- 

man  tlie  world  bad     tora   ol   the   British    Ualleiy  for  the 
ibraulc  liom  au  iTdent     best  historical  picture.    That  whicb 


■el* 

"  Thi^l  paiued  through  my  iinigiuation 
aa  I  Iny  during ;  and  1  hugged  my  pillow, 
and  pcenicd  to  wi^h  neicr  igaiu  to  wuke, 

"'But,'  1  replied, '  you  were  a  slate  to 
Ihe  li^'"*  "ad  the  wurld.     Vou  feared 
abow   rrgard 
deserted.     \i 

heart,  wlio^e  only  fault  was  its  excess  of  be  BCnt  in  waa  tho  "  Dentatus,"  al- 
affcction,' "  Aic.  ready  painted  fur  Lord  Mulgrave. 

And  so  Oil ;  rather,  aa  is  evident,  By  this  lime  Uuydou  was  twenty- 
for  the  purjMse  of  excnt^ing  to  himself  foDr.  He  bad  miiile  a  great  stride  tn 
what  share  he  might  have  hfl<l  Id  their  art  by  studying  and  drawing  from  tli« 
estrangi-mcnl,  than  of  reviving  past  Elgin  marbles,  nhieh  bad  just  coma 
ground  of  offence.  But  again  and  to  this  country,  and  wbieb,  (o  bis 
again  he  break.^  oat  into  a  cry  of  credit,  be  was  tbc  fir^l  to  appreciate, 
lamentation,  u.-:  if  thenceforward  for  This  tuadc  him  a  mn^ter  of  form  and 
bini  there  wuuid  be  less  of  sunshine  propi>rtion,  the  qualities  in  which  he 
on  the  world.  excelled — •;ruiiping,  cx|)rcs3ioii,  and 

But  perhaps  we  anticipate  too  fine  hariiiixiiuiis  cDl'inring  were  those 
tnnch.  Wilkie.  who  had  Ihe  start  of  ia  whiili  he  was  delieieiit.  Hitherto 
his  friend  by  ilitit  of  previous  study     he  had  been  sup)H>rted  by  his  father, 


In  Kdiiilmr-^'h,  rnpidly  rose  into 
In  IH<>0  he  received  no  leu*  than  three 
rnnitiii.-i'iion'i  fijT  tbe  '•  Village  Poli- 
ticians." "'ITic  Blind  Fiddler,"  and 
"  llie  Kent  Diiy  "—wan  patmnijed  by 
Ixinis  M:iiir-lii'lil  ami  Mulgrave,  ond 
by  Sir  Ceorije  Beaumunt— and,  in 
(bort,  twi':inie  a  li<in.  llaydon  all 
thU  «hilv  WHS  dr.iwiiig  and  Viud ring 
nnatvniy  under  the  late  Sir  Charh'S  grud;^'d 
Bell,  will'  was  then  lajing  the  f<i<in-     of  art. 


!  bin  trials.    Tiiat  rc- 


wiihdra 


I  bnt 


justice  to  Ilaydon's  memory  to  aaj 
that  be  docs  not  appear  to  have  lieen 
extravagant.  »r  In  have  been  addicted 
to  the  jiuri'uit  vt  pleai'ure.  Ilia  life 
was  reinnrkably  pure  ami  blameli-aa, 
and  ho  did  n«t  squander  uionev  npotl 
mere  seii-ual  graiilii'iiiii>n!>.  llul  lie 
xjieii^r  for  Ihe  pnrpiiKce 
cxtravagatice 


datioa  of  liis  future  distinction.    From     models,  which  be  cast  and  drew  with 
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ao  enlbnsium  nhtch  is  almoat  Indi-  time  beyond  £600  in  debt.    To  bii 

croDB — in  a  hoge  pniDtiug-room,  Rni]  great  uiL^fortune,  he  bad  become  inti- 

sncb  like.    He  bnd  no  capital  to  start  mately  acquaiuted    wiib    Mr  Leigh 

with  I  and,  aa  le  would  [laiat  oeitfaor  liiiat,  thea  editor  of  ibe  Eramintr, 

portraits  nor  hiiihII  I'icmrrj,  lie  was  a  joarnal  tvbJi^b  tbeo  owed  lis  repota- 

forced  to  depend  upim  tlio  doabiful  tioD  eolirely  to  the  caiholicitj  ot  iti 

success  or  immi.'u-:!:  Iiigtoricat  piece*,  abuse,  from  nhicb,  as  now,  the  realtnt 

which,  ia  tbia  cuLintrj,  hnvo  never  of  Coclinejdoiii  were  alone  excepted, 

found  a  ready  i:i\e.      Tbeo  he  bad  Majdoo  was  exceedingly  ioiprodent  in 

already  qaarrellil  with  the  Academy  having  associated  himself  with  such 

on  the  old  ground  of  iDJusticc  in  the  company,    and    afterwards   acknow- 

banging  of  bit'  j>ictQres.     It  is  the  ledged  i[,  as  the  foUowing  extract  will 

stock  complainl  uf  yonog  artiits ;  bnt  abow : — 

itUtobehope.l  Uuitlbemajmlyof  ..  Exa.p.r»t.d   \.j   th.  n.gl.ot  ofay 

those  to  come  » ill  l.ehave  more  tem-  ftniij.  t<>n»«>ile<I  l.y  the  eou»iou«,«u  ^ 

peratelytbanB.iMtuD,  and  tnke  warn-  debt,  cot  lo  Uif  heart  bj  the  ctneltj  of 

ing  by  bia  exiiiii|.!e.      His  note,  re-  Sir  Ueargc,  feaffnl  of  the  aewrily  of  ay 

ferring  to  this  ]  i''i  kid,  is  valaabte.  iDndtord,  knd  Enraged  at  the  iiiiulta  froB 

"  This  year  (liilo,  mi^ht  be  cousIJcrcd  the  Aoidemy,  1  h«.me  furioQi  An  al- 
as the  beginniDg  nl'  il,„«i'  paiafQl  euutenU  '»*■  »"  'he  AcikIoidt  and  iU  abcoiina- 
which  hue  lorm^iiltd  my  life  (ur  M  Hooj  Jarted  into  my  h«d.  I  bi-gan  by 
maay  yeaii.  1  "as  not  independaol.  fof^tlng  an  artlrfe  by  Payne  Knight,  on 
and  hmd  my  fertuie  to  get  bke  Wilkie,  "»"/•  '"  '"e  bdnl-ar^W  Kertem,  wblsh 
who  waa  al  oae  iiiiiv,  1  lliiuk,  aluie>it  as  '»■""  ""''  '"  "">  pre'iona  year.  Sitting 
fierce  as  myielf ;  but  the  first  bluw  down  one  BTcning.  1  wrote  on  ail  ntgh*. 
Wilkie  got,  hia  m-^iiay  showed  him  the  ""1  ^7  coming  i  h»l  cempletMl  ny  ax. 
power  of  his  tLtbI  .  ^..a  be  sunk  down  in  I*'""  for  the  Etamtur,  and  walkai 
aabmiuioD,  whil  i  i.iv  blooJ  tMe  like  a  about  the  room  a«  If  (aTangad  and fcrttw. 
founUin.  I  relur^..],  »iih  all  my  might,  "Toeipo«  li.e  igooraneaofapowarfU 
blow  for  blow,ii;..l  l..>jled  a  funiaca  for  paW""  tthiu  oflending  tbe|iatroni)a*d» 
my  foe  so  hoi,  ili^i  I  Bingod  nywlf,  •"^"l'  Ihe  Academy  (thua  imurlng  an 
roekleu  of  D0DK<iiiMii'i.-9,  aJlianea  of  the   academlciani    with   Um 

•All   my  joaiiiiiil   «adcr«  will  uy,  pstrom)  woold  hate  been  al  any  lima  tha 

'you  were  righL'    .Si,,  my  young  friaudi,  "O"'  ""'  ""^  impolilio  thlof  m  eaHk. 

I  was  not  righli  l..i  ...i.e  1  btouijn  uaa-  '  "hould  bale  walked  away  aod  baan 

lea    obnLruGiioa.    .,.    my   palb,  wlilch,  I"'"-      My  pielow  roaa  »afy  W»h,  aW 

thongh  ibey  did  r.  1  .-.ijfety  pr...onl  Um  was  ptalewL     Tb«  Madael  af  Sir  Owrp 

deidopment  ofn<'     <  nin-,  br'iiitrhl  It  out  waa  MTaraly  handled.    Peopla  of  fltebiaa 

in  >ucb  agonisini  ';    ir  --m",  ».  will  make  were  Uginniag  U. feel  eympathy.   label, 

you  wonder,  as   '     <  ii i    il.->i  i  did  ^*''  '  '^'">  ^l'"*''  ■"}  pictura  wonld  ha<% 

not  go  niing  ma          '     .                \\\v  slat*  ■'■'''•  *be  piiae  of  Lbree  hundred  guineas 

of  ignorance  eii                        :       <  ,lue  at  would  bale  been  won.  ud,  in  a  tbOTtUn^ 

High  Art,  I  qu(   ;   ■■           i..;,  .!  1  bad  I  migbl,  in  »oni«  degree,  hart  i*e«Tani 

been  as  i|uiel  as  .1  i.^iuii.  ui  mure  iibjeot  ^'  •hock  hii  oapitce  had  inlliotad. 

tbsn   Wilkie,  lb.    i.  .nil  Huul.l  iiol  baia  "  But  Do.     I  waa  nnraanafeabla.     Tfci 

been  ju»l  the  aai;..  :  ■:-h,r.;t,  f.y  iki  n<r-  '''•»  "f  hrluf  a  Luther  or  J^a  Kn«s  la 

mil  vrroar  I  m-i..  I  i~dwpMablf  hpl  »«  «»»  Ih- batUr  of  aiy  raaeon.    Mih 

afire  ikt  Bublie  i"    "ri«i<  "  "■>'>t  *Dcnutafl*it  my  fwllaca,  aad  wltk 

„     ^              b          ,   ■ ,   ,    .         f  ""t  refcolioo,  and  in  epita   of  WllUa^ 

ItBlherparaJ.vi.uttiiUl   Aconfea-  ,„„„iie^  1  i«ol«d  U.  ii.«uIl    'UanL* 

lion  of  error,  ai.ii.iviiidicationotilill  ^.14  Wilkie.  '  g.u   bii   llT.ng   by   eaei 

the  same  aenten. .      The  Uolh  ia,  Hay-  UUaga ,  yon  will  Ioh  aU  ehauoe  of  it.    Il 

don's  combaliv  i'iir:i<   »aa   ao  largely  U  all  >ery  fine  to  b*  a  r>funari ;  but  ba 

developed,  that  imdcr  nu  iiuaaibli-  cir-  lo"  «lth  juar  peuuU  and  nut  wiili  yo« 

cumatauces  could  he  have  remained  pou!'" 

tt  peace.  Snuulur  adtioe  coold  not  bare  been 

lie  had  begtJii  by  i((uabbllng  with  ajveo ;  but  the  rahia  was  upon  Hay- 

tbc  Academy,  eml   hn  now  minalibled  don,  and  he  WOOhl  not  listen.     Firat 

with  Sir  Ueorgf-  It.-niitiiiinl,  the  ftrat  appearedtheaitsckiiponraynoKDlgU 

maDofiiiflueDonbiiliBdtaktnhiniliy  — mxc  tbat  on  the  Academy.    Vorjr 

the  band,  about  "  MiLcU'lb."     Tbo  improperly,  aa  b  appeal*  to  na,  ilDlia 

mull  was.thatihfiiiciuru  was  thrown  Hunt,  the  brotbor  of  Leich,  no  batng 

on  bia  bands,  Uaydon  being  at  thl*  ^nMlioned,  dival(ed  Ui«  name  of  Out 
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writer.      Ilaydon    tells   the   conse- 
quences. 

**  From  this  moment  the  destiny  of  my 
life  may  be  said  to  have  fhanged.  My 
picture  was  caricatured,  my  name  de- 
te»tcil,  my  peace  hara^-.-^eil ;  r^o  great  was 
the  in(ii;;nation  at  my  impertinence  that 
all  merit  wa^  denied  to  *  Macbeth/ 

"  West  wtnt  down  and  did  hi:*  best  as 
president  to  damn  tlie  pieture  before  a 
crowded  room.  Sir  George  was  at  once 
praised  for  his  resirtancc  to  my  insolent 
attempt  to  furce  on  liini  a  picture  be,  in 
fact,  never  ordered  (it  was  .said)  ;  and  no 
excn:^e  or  palliation  for  me,  either  in  tlic 
ca^e  of  Sir  (ieorge  or  tlie  Academy,  was 
li-^tened  to  fur  a  moment.  1  was  louked 
at  like  a  mon.'<tor,  abu^ed  like  a  plague, 
and  avoided  like  a  maniac." 

There  is,  of  course,  ;iu  inimonse  deal 
of  cxa;,';^rratiini  in  ibis,  llaydon  was 
not  qmU'  ^0  funuidable  as  he  c*\idcut- 
ly  wishes  us  to  bolievo;  neither  were 
shafts  from  such  a  quiver  armed  witli 
so  formidable  a  barb.  But  he  cer- 
tainly did  eni)U<;h  to  make  Iiimself 
unpopular  with  tlie  Academy,  and  to 
alienate  those  wlio,  up  to  that  time, 
had  sliown  the  warmest  disposition  to 
befriend  him.  Wilkie,  whose  name 
he  had  very  iinj)roperly  introduced 
in  his  diatribrs,  as  oiie  equally  in- 
jured with  himself,  wrote  him  a  most 
sensible,  kiiul,  and  alleetionate  letter, 
which  terminated  thus  : — 

"  You  have  certainly  got  plenty  of  work 
on  your  shoulders,  and  I  should  advi-se 
\ou  to  get  out  (if  it  in  the  best  wav  von 
can.  But  is  this  ihc  wav  an  artist  bhoubl 
be  engaged  J  Why  not  follow  up  the  re- 
putation your  painting  might  gain  you,  and 
let  that  carry  you  through  I  It  will  K-  \n 
the  rcsi»ect  people  would  havi-  for  your 
talents  as  a  painter,  when  they  find  them 
employed  di-piitiug  in  :•  i:''\vspaper. 

"  I  .-liall  be  miserable  till  1  hear  that 
you  are  going  on  with  your  i)icturc-  I 
khall  then  In-  a'^sured  that  you  have  re- 
gained your  peace  of  mind.*' 


llaydoiis  Autohiograjihy,  [Nov. 

Rwfully  in  debt,  which  was  coDStantlj 
increasing,  and  at  last  we  find  him  in 
perfect  despair  for  a  dinner.  The 
kind- hearted  ownerof  an  eating-house, 
where  he  had  dined  for  vears,  allowed 
him  to  run  a  score ;  and  his  landlord 
consented  to  wail  for  better  times.  It 
is  a  curious  feature  in  hnman  life  that 
indulgences,  so  given,  rarely  stimalate 
to  exertion.  llaydon  seems  to  have 
considered  them  as  the  proper  acknow- 
ledgments of  his  genius,  and  to  have 
idled  more  than  he  ever  formerly  had 
done.  He  got,  too,  into  some  sort 
of  entan^rlement  with  ^*  an   infernal 


woman,''  which  seems  to  have  caused 
him  needless  remorse,  since  he  says, 
he  ^^  came  oiT,  thank  God,  without 
actual  falling;'*  but  possibly  he  may 
have  committed  himself  unwaiily, 
through  tlie  new  habit,  unfortunately 
ac(iuired,  of  writing  letters  for  the 
I'lrnmimr.  He  was  then  in  thecountry ; 
but,  returning  to  London,  he  appears 
to  have  worked  lazily,  and  for  many 
mouths  to  Iiave  been  in  great  distress, 
without  credit  anywhere,  except  for 
food  and  lodging.  His  new  friends, 
Leigh  and  John  Hunt,  were  then  im- 
prisoned for  their  libel  on  the  Princx* 
of  Wales,  and  ho  had  no  one  to  apply 
to.  He  was  very  indolent,  studying 
Italian  when  ho  shoidd  have  been 
painting,  and  then  chronicling  his  de- 
falcations in  Ills  journal,  without  any 
visible  effort  at  amendment.  At  last, 
in  181 1,  bis  position  became  desperate. 
From  Hilton,  an  old  fellow-student  of 
his,  be  borrowed  a  considerable  sum ; 
but  this  would  not  suffice,  and,  just  as 
his  eyesight  was  failing, from  inanition 
as  be  says,  West,  the  President  of  the 
Academy,  whom  he  had  attacked,  came 
in  to  bis  assistance.  Although  straight- 
ened in  his  own  means,  AVcst  sent  him 
£  1 T),  an  act  of  kindness  which  llaydon, 
indeed,  acknowledges  to  have  been 
"  noble,"  but  which  does  not  seem  in 


AVilkie  might  have  spared  himself    the  least  degree  to  have  modified  his 


the  trouble,  llaydon  liad  now  con- 
vinced himself  that  he  was  a  deej)!}' 
injured  man,  bad  thrown  down  the 
gauntlet  of  defiance,  and  begun  to 
write.  \\U  notiuu  cvidentlv  was  that 
he  had  inade  the  wbob*  of  the  Acade- 
micians bis  enemies  fv»r  life. 

How  stood  the  fact  V  This  escapade 
of  his  occurred  in  1812,  and  immedi- 
ately afterwards  be  began  to  paint  the 
**  Judgment  of  Solomon.'*     He  was 


belief  in  the  unrelenting  persecution  of 
the  Academv.  ^len  of  letters  and 
artists  are  strangely  liable  to  this  sort 
of  delusion.  Starting  with  an  exag- 
gerated view  of  their  own  Importance, 
they  regard  criticism  as  the  result  of 
a  deliberate  conspiracy  to  put  them 
down.  They  are  such  consummate 
gluttons  of  praise  that  they  constrne 
everything  like  censure  into  the  out- 
pouring of  diabolical  malignity.    Cec- 


»■] 
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tainly  op  to  this  lime  it  does  not 
appear  Ibat  llaydon  had  fuffered  any- 
thing at  the  hands  of  liieAcAdcmicians. 
If  jealousy  in  anj  quarter  prevailed, 
be  had  himself  to  blame  ns  tlif  Hggred- 
Eor;  hot  there  is  not,  in  these  jonmHla, 
a  Bcrap  of  eTiitcuco  that  the  leading 


So  that,  in  lite  opiuion  of  Hajdon, 
lie  had  not  only  to  contend  ngaiast  Ibe 
opposition  ofthoAEadcnifibiiiagainst 
the  prejudices  of  the  country,  and  the 
ill-will  of  tbe  nristocmcj  !  The  Ia>t 
charge,  in  psrlicular,  'u  most  ungri' 
-*■    "    Noonecan  peruse  these  volumes 


i  regu'dcd  bim  olberwisc  titan     ntlcntiveij  vriihout  feeling  amiuei)  at 


with  forbearance  and  compasab 

At  length  bis  picture  was  finished, 
bnt  he  would  not  exhibit  it  at  tlio 
Academj.  He  sent  it  to  the  Waler- 
Colonr  Society,  which  then  admitted 
pictures,  an<l  It  proved  entirely 


of  the  private  liberaliljr 
shown  in  his  instance.  Tbe  pervetse- 
ness  of  the  man  in  supposing  himself 
to  be  tbe  victim  of  aconsplracy,  is  Ibe 
more  unaccountable  twcauao  bo  actn- 
ally  was  receiving  sQbstautial  acknow- 


cessfal.  Tlie"JudgmentofSolomoa"  Icdgment  of  his  talents.    Arcvrpatici 

is  generally  considered  as  tbe  best  of  later,  wo    find    this  entry  :     "  The 

IInydon'8  paiiiUugs ;  it  was  again  ex-  British  luBlitnlion,  on  the  prapositlou 

hil>itcd  tbia  season  at  the  British  In-  of  Sir  George  Bcaaniunt,  seconded  by 

fltilution,  and  stood  its  ground  well  LordMnlgrave, votednieonehuDdred 

among  some  of  the   masterpieces  of  guineas,  as  a  mark  of  admiration  for 

antiquity.     It  was  purchased  on  ibe  the 'Judgment  of  Solomon.'" 

third  day  by  the  partners  of  a  Devon-  Some  recrealiun  w.is  doubUess  ne- 

shire  banking- bouso,  for  tbe  sum  of  cesaary  for  the   re-cstabliitbmeni  of 

six  hundred  i^iiineas,   the  receipt  of  bis  health,  bnl  hardly  to  the  extent 

ivhichenabledKaydonlodL'chargchts  be  allowed  himself.    More  than  six 

most  pressin  g  cldins,  Imt  it  did  not  ox-  months  elapicd  before  be  commeDced 


0  bim  from  his  dj  Hi  cullies. 
reviewofhisliabiliiif^^JustlH-fure  send- 
ing liie  picture  fur  exiiibltiun,  it  ap- 
peared that  lie  owed  upwarOsof  £11 W. 
Ilaydon's  exultation  was  naturally 
very  great.     Ho  had  indeed  aehioved 


rioDsly  to  work  at  his  next  picture. 
Uis  dlfllcDllies  were  again  incrcaning. 

"  Fririiary  "iS/*  (IBJfi).— The  more  I 
tttca  ou  my  uature,  Ibti  more  I  ua  eon- 
•inccj  of  my  a.ljiplattou  to  gnat  MtSaaU 
)  *g*tu  wltbuat  a  fUtUiif. 


I  Irinmph,  but,  with  his  nsaal  pug-  1  Uav*  paid  «ff  lh«  sntatval  i»it  (>[  iqr 
narily,  he  could  not  entertain  the  idea  d*!"'*-  Tin  prise  of  ■Solomon'  ir**M>ia- 
of  a  trium|hh  disconnected  with  the  •<l«iu»i».  tl"t  "I  foodtU  and  jouro.j 
humilialion  of  an  enemy.  Ho  esti-  ha"  iwepl  off  mo.t  of  lb.  k.I.  Bote 
nutcd  the  value  of  success  by  the  ";""''«"'« J'I'~;«'l.»jt'«"'t«>»^«" 
amount  of  oppos.iion  enconniered,  ,„,k  op„„  ,»  ^W-iUl..  m  MimulaTu  to 
and  as  tian.l,  magnified  the  latter,  „((„/  ,  b,„  £200  to  pay  th»  iw«tj- 
Ihat  he  was  sincere,  however,  10  hi*  But  of  o.xl  Bonib.  Ai  y*i  1  haie  not 
delusion,  no  one,  we  think,  can  doubt,  a  liiiwnn  toward)  It  ;  but  in  Clad  I 
The  following  la  his  pean  :—  uau  who  baa  alway)  r«Ii«ie<l  m*.     Lei 

mi  but  bo  luwBuful  in  rtatiiing  tuy  eta- 
■■The  cucr..->.uriSolomoDn-uMm»l  ccption*  iu  my  J«)'«  Ubour,  »oJ  what 
SI. J  my  tnumiih  no  wmpW*.  thai  h»d  1  a>a\l  luWae  nx  but  OJttinMlon  1" 
r^(urj'I"a°yo"t™hrhlIdi!u.'a''iUnd  .  That  Haydon  waaafment  bcUew 
agiinii  tlio  fit)<i<liem  of  a  eunntrr  In  ClirUtianity.andcoiutaiitlnprnrcr, 
the  oppreuioui  of  raok,  aad  lb*  cnidtj  ■*  evident  from  every  page  of  hUjonr- 
auJ  iiiiuiliee  of  two  pnblia  bodJM.  nal     There  is  iu   the  first  of  thesu 

vulumen  a  very  remarkable  acconni 
ofa  coRver.*alion  which  he  held  wtib 
Shelley,  and  anolber  literary  cbano- 
t«r  (nhoio  Dame,  wc  preanuir,  from 
,.;,  1.  . .  I, J  '•'*  •»'"«  •'"'  •"*''i  ■»  wiibhcldl,  on 
«„™.„i  1  -1.1..^  -,k  «i~  ^  il  theiol.jcrtofCbri*liamly;aiidUay- 
eoa.Unc;.  I  h.J  Jiow-  o„  rh.™^  ■^?"'  ^^,'^*  ^.'fW"!?"'  '?*  ^ 
tcrixicuf  my  <l>ar  Duiintri— boiiom  1  <l<*8Uat  With  wbicb  he  luien«d  tu  ibetT 
bad  bc(n  Irii"!  ud  not  lonad  wuiiiic  flippant  blaaphoRilea.  Neverlhiiltw, 
■  -0  agree  wlili  Mr  Taylor  that  bb 
ilillouncM  ii  ratbcf  pnaUng.    Uim 


"Itw..  aiiotorj  iD<T«m 

«<M  of  lb. 

wo>d.      lnmypu...ail.  Ihadi 

frotti  tb. 

|H>w«r  of  ioheTTi.t  ulfut,  u)<t 

1  had  dua. 

i;uudt(>thii(iciitcaiu«  aibrai 

ilcoBlddu 

H',M.:r,..Uluti^/l,adr  Dul 

whit  t  did 
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prayers  are  most  special  —  be  im- 
plores directiuii  for  mixing  colours, 
and  porfectin;;  :i  head  ;  and,  in  regard 
to  his  worhliy  circumstances,  ho 
seems  rathirr  to  have  expected  a  mi- 
raculous interposition  in  his  favour, 
than  a  blessing  on  his  earnest  lalKJur. 
How  else  can  we  understand  his  re- 
markable indiflerence  to  pecuniary 
matters,  and  the  almost  defiant  strain 
in  which  the  fi>re<;uin(;  ]>ara;j:raph  is 
written  y  He  had  Just  bi'giin  a  work, 
**The  Entry  of  Christ  into  Jerusa- 
lem," wiiich,  even  with  unremitting 
<jflFort,  would  take  a  long  time  bL-fure 
it  could  be  completcil,  and  which  was 
actuallv  nut  cunn)loted  until  six  vears 
ha<l  expiri'il.  He  was  worse  than 
penniless— he  was  deep  in  debt,  and 
he  had  to  support  himself  all  that  time. 
It  never  seems  to  have  occurred  to 
him  that,  even  it*  his  picture  should 
be  successful  to  an  extent  hitherto 
unparalleU'd,  he  mu>t  be  a  loser,  inas- 
much as  he  wouM  be  necessitat(?d  to 
borrow  mi»nov  in  tlie  mean  time,  and 
could  not  hope  ultimately  to  clear 
such  a  sum  as  would  ilefrav  the  inter- 
mediiite  expenses.  On  he  went.  £2U0 
paid  in  advance  from  a  Liverpool 
commission  (which,  alas,  was  not 
executed  till  a  long  ]>eriod  afterwards), 
and  a  siniihir  sum  from  Sir  (reorge 
lieaumoiit  for  the  despised  "Macbeth," 
were  all  the  earnings— if  we  may  call 
them  so — whicii  he  received.  But  he 
took  to  borrowing.  First  he  had  re- 
course to  the  money-lenders,  who  dis- 
counted bills  on  the  usual  extortion- 
ate terms.  Then  he  got  >io^)^)  from  a 
Mr  Harman ;  i!-lUiJ  from  old  Mr 
Coutts  the  banker,  having  been  ac- 
quainted previously  with  Miss  Mellon  ; 
also,  he  fell  back  upon  Sir  Clcorge 
Beaumont,  from  whom  he  received  an 
additional  supply.  The  latter  urged 
and  entreated  him  most  earnestlv  to 
turn  his  talents  to  some  purpose. 

*'  Pray  exj-use  me  if  1  a^aiii  take  the 
opportunity  of  reconiineiiUin;jj  some  pro- 
fitable iiunle  of  prac'lire.  1  know  you 
object  to  portraits,  althou/ijjh  the  dignity 
you  would  I'e  able  to  ijive  them,  j^o  far 
from  de;; railing,  would  ^^rcally  add  to 
your  rejuitation  ;  and  ilie  ^reate^t  artists 
have  ii«>t  e>ui>idered  the  praetiee  as  be- 
neath their  n-itii-e.  Ai:ain,  ]Kiinting  faney 
hea«N,  ami  other  smaller  \vork<,  would  be 
a  relief  from  .^evurer  >tn«lies,  and  be  very 
likely  to  answrr  the  i)urj)o.-re.  Indeed, 
my  dear  yir,  you  must  atleud  to  this  ne- 


ceBsarj  concern,  or  eircnmstances  more 
mortifying  than  what  I  recommend  can- 
not fail  to  attend  you." 

Even  Uajdon  conld  not  deny  the 
truth  of  this,  but  the  pride  of  the  artist 
in  the  Grand  Style  rebelled.  He 
had  somehow  or  other  convinced  him- 
self, that,  instead  of  his  working  like 
an  ordinary  mortal  for  his  own  sup- 
port, it  was  the  daty  of  the  country 
to  support  him;  and,  true  to  that 
convenient  faith,  he  thus  reasoned  :-^ 

'^  His  letter  was  prophetic  ;  but  all  my 
friends  were  always  adrising  me  wliat 
to  do,  instead  of  adyisinj^the  GoTcmment 
what  to  do  for  me.  Now,  a  different 
course,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
would  have  prerented  mj  necessities,  and 
developed  what  powers  1  had.  Dear  Sir 
George's  advice  was  kind  and  good,  but 
it  wud  yielding  the  question  of  pnblio 
support  ;  and  as  I  had  made  up  my 
niiud  to  bring  that  about  by  storm,  I  dis- 
dained Sir  George's  timid  caution,  and 
flew  at  my  picture,  come  what  might." 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  understand 
what  1 1  ay  don  meant.  Supposing  that 
ho  had  received  a  Government  com- 
mission in  the  Grand  Style,  which 
was  the  only  one  he  would  condescend 
to  undertake,  that  could  not  have 
benefited  him  more  than  his  private 
pictures,  unless,  indeed,  he  was  to 
have  been  allowed  his  own  time,  and 
to  have  painted  upon  salary.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  slow  worker, 
and  very  liable  to  fits  of  intermission, 
which,  we  believe,  is  the  invariable 
tendency  in  the  composition  of  all 
large  and  lengtiiy  works.  A  very 
large  idcture  is  like  an  epic — no  man 
can  accomplish  it  at  a  heat.  It  must 
be  studied,  altered,  and  retouched — 
hiid  aside  and  again  resumed,  with 
time  enough  in  the  intervals  to  allow 
the  imagination  to  cool,  before  the 
artist  can  satisfy  himself  of  the  worthi- 
ness of  his  own  work.  That  Art 
ou^ht  to  be  countenanced  and  cn- 
comaj^ed  by  the  State,  we  maintain 
as  strenuously  as  Haydon ;  but  we 
demur  to  the  proposition  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  Government  to  provide 
for  every  clever  painter  who  chooses 
to  be  eccentric  enough  to  deprive 
himself  of  the  opportunities  of  his  pro- 
fession. 

With  singular  bad  taste,  and  al- 
most inconceivable  impudence,  Hay- 
don varied  his  toils  by  attacking  the 
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Academy  afresh ;  and,  if  his  own  ac- 
count of  his  literary  performances  b6 
trae,  it  is  no  wonder  if  he  made  ene* 
mies.    lie  says: — 

''It  is  a  pity  I  allowed  my  mind  to 
act  again  through  the  pen  when  the  pen- 
cil was  my  real  instrument,  but  the  temp- 
tation was  irresistible;  and  then  I  thought 
of  doing  good  by  implanting  sonnd  prin- 
ciples of  patronage  in  a  proper  qoarter. 
I  might,  perhaps,  have  done  this  without 
irritatiug  and  exasperating  the  Academi- 
cians. Yet,  regarding  them  as  a  great 
body  who  iuilueuced  and  prejudiced  the 
aribtocracy,  it  was  impossible  to  touch  on 
art  without  finding  the  Academy  at  OTery 
point  checking,  misleading,  and  obstruct- 
ing. Every  weapon  of  attack  was  re- 
sorted to  —  ridicule,  sarcasm,  allegory, 
and  insinuation,  with  such  success  that  a 
member  said,  '  By-and-by  a  man  will  be 
afraid  to  become  an  Academician.'" 

And  why  was  all  this  anger,  the 
reverse  of  celestial,  displayed?  Simply, 
in  so  far  as  we  can  see,  beeanse  Hay- 
don  thought  that  his  pictures  had  not 
been  well  hung  at  the  Academy,  and 
because  he  was  not  an  Academician 
himself.  Pass  wo  to  1820  when  his 
picture  at  last  was  completed.  A 
room  was  engaged  for  its  exhibition 
at  the  rate  of  £300  a-year;  and  yet 
so  poor  was  Ilaydon  that  he  was  again 
compelled  to  borrow  from  Sir  George 
Beaumont  and  Messrs  Contts  the  sum 
necessary  to  procure  the  fittings.  The 
exhibition  was  upon  the  whole  snc- 
ccs2>fui.  In  London  the  profit,  after 
payment  of  expenses,  amounted  to 
nearly  £1300;  and  in  Edinburgh  and 
Clias^'ow,  where  the  picture  was  like- 
wise exhibited,  he  appears  to  have 
drawn  alnjiit  £900.  All  that,  how- 
ever, had  been  long  anticipated.  He 
wa.s  hopi'le^sly  in  the  mire ;  and,  to 
make  matters  worse,  he  married! 

Within  ei;;hteeu  months  afterwards, 
he  was  lodged  in  the  King's  Bench 
Prison,  and  finally  passed  through  the 
In:jolvent  Court. 

"  It  U  pleaf>ant,"  says  Mr  Taylor,  **  to 

find  >o  m:iny  proofn  of  substantial  sym- 
pathy in  tilt*  letten  Hay  don  reooired  dar- 
ing liJ!*  roiiHiienient.  Lord  MolgraTo,  Sir 
ivivrariii.'oiJringtou,Hrougham,SirWaltor 
Si'Mtt.  ItariK -^  (uf  the  7tW«),hisfast  friend, 
Mi-:^  Mitturii,  were  all  prompt  and  helpfuL 
I iit«  active  fnrnd  and  physician,  Ur  Dar- 
ling, with  Sir  (ieorge  Beaumont,  Wilkie, 
and  other*  as  practically  btntToltaly 
bought  at  the  sale  many  of  hii  Mtt% yriali^ 


and  painting  materials,  so  that  he  mighl 
hare  a  nuoleni  for  beginning  work  npoA 
on  coming  ont  of  prison." 

From  the  King's  Bench  he  addressed 
a  petition  to  the  House  of  Commona, 
setting  forth  his  own  case  as  an  instanoe 
of  the  deplorable  lack  of  encourage- 
ment given  to  historical  painters  in 
£ng]and,  and  praying  that  such  assist* 
ance  might  be  given  to  that  branch  of 
art,  as  might  place  the  professors  of  it 
on  a  level  with  the  scnlptors  to  whom 
government  patronage  had  been  liber- 
ally extended.  This  was,  so  far  as  we 
know,  the  first  time  that  the  claims  of 
art  for  national  encouragement  were 
broadly  and  boldly  asserted ;  and  Hay- 
don  was  not  the  man  to  be  silenced 
by  a  single  refusal — for  years  aft^ 
wards  he  continned  to  assail  Miniaten 
on  the  snbject. 

"  Nothing  daunted,  he  kept  pouring  ia 
page  after  page  of  passionate  pleading  on 
Sir  Charlea  Long,  on  Mr  Vansittart,  oa 
Mr  Robinson,  on  the  Duke  of  Wellington^ 
on  Lord  Grey,  on  Sir  Robert  Peel^  oa 
Lord  Melbonme,  on  Sir  Robert  Peel  a^aiOy 
and  seemed  to  bo  making  no  way  whal- 
eror  with  any  of  them.  Bat  our  new 
HooMS  of  Parliament  an  to  have  thoir 
Btatnet,  and  their  fiwseooo,  and  thoir  oU 
piotores ;  and  Haydoa  lived  to  take  a 
part  (though  an  ansnooeaeftU  one)  in  tlie 
first  competition  intended  to  test  the  oapa* 
bility  of  our  artists  for  such  work." 

Rejoicing  as  we  do  at  the  reorat  en- 
couragement given  by  the  state,  for 
the  prosecution  of  art  in  the  higher 
branches,  we  are  yet  apprehensive  of 
the  eflfect  this  may  have  upon  the 
rising  school  of  painters.  We  ahonkL 
be  sorry  to  see  their  attention  excln- 
aively  turned  to  the  ^*  grand  style,^ 
which,  in  paintar*8  language,  meana 
the  oompoeition  of  gigantic  pictnrei. 
If  one  Haydon,  aUowM  to  be  the  bail 
historical  painter  of  bis  time,  conld  not, 
although  seldom  in  want  of  oommis- 
fliona,  provide  for  the  neoeasltiea  of  a 
•ingle  year,  how  is  It  poesible  for  tweatj 
Uaydons  to  thrive,  even  though  the 
state  were  annoally  to  assign  a  large 
sum  for  their  employment  ?  It  la  nol 
with  va,  as  it  was  m  Italy,  where  the 
decoration  of  the  churches  afforded  the 
noblest  scope  for  the  genina  of  the 
palntei^-flo  mnch  so,  that  they  are  now 
regarded  by  the  world  as  the  temnlei 
of  art  rather  than  of  religion.  It  is  In 
Tain  to  bope  that  In  a  ProccstMi  oon^ 
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try  this  will  be  allowed.  No  regard 
for  art,  or  svmpatliy  for  its  professors, 
will  pcr<iia(le  113  to  convert  onr  churches 
iuto  pictiirc-galltrics ;  and  if  the  same 
rigid  rule  has  not  been  applied  to  sculp- 
ture, it  is  on  account  of  the  monumen- 
tal a!>^ociations  inseparably  connected 
with  the  marble.  Our  public  and 
inuuicipai  halls  are  decorated,  not  with 
historical  paintinj;s,but  with  portraits, 
which  has  ever  been  in  Hritain  the 
favourite  branch  of  art.  We  do  not 
put  up  gladiators  or  Venules  in  oar 
streets  and  squares — we  i)Iace  there 
the  statuos  of  king?,  warriors,  and 
stato.^nu'ii.  Italian  art  can  tlourish 
kiudlv  onlv  under  an  Italian  skv.  The 
construction  of  our  mauMon.^  is  in  ac- 
cordanci;  >\ith  the  nature  of  our  cli- 
mate. Kxccpt  in  those  dwelling*  of  the 
high  nubility,  which  are  literally  pal- 
aces, thrre  are  no  galk'rics  or  s^aloons 
adapted  forthereception  of  large  works, 
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would  Dot  rather  have  a  masterpieoi 
from  the  hands  of  one  of  them,  than  t 
specimen  of  gigantic  groteaqoenefli 
neither  classical  nor  romantic,  such  ai 
is  now  called  in  the  style  of  the  high- 
est art  ?  It  is  a  va^t  mistake  to  sap- 
pose  that  figures  constrncted  from  the 
models  of  prize-fighters,  or  of  the 
nymphs  of  the  Walhalla,  arc  cither  he- 
roic or  beautiful.  The  style  and  ex- 
pression of  art,  like  those  of  thought, 
must  vary  according  to  the  conntry 
that  gives  them  birth. 

AVe  arc  led  to  make  these  observa- 
tions, because  we  wish  to  see  the  Brit- 
ish school  remain  nncontaminated  hj 
imitation.  At  present,  the  tendincy 
is  to  Germanise,  and  to  adopt  the  Ger- 
man manner.  Hence  the  rage  for 
frescoes,  and  for  unlimited  cartoons. 
In  the  indulgence  of  this,  we  see  no- 
thing but  future  disappointment  for  the 
artists.    It  is  to  the  great  body  of  the 


and  the  best  proof  of  the  unfitness  of    public  that  artists  must  ultimately  look 
these  for  our  domestic  arrangements     for  encouragement ;    and,    whatever 


I-  that  they  si-Moin  retain  their  value. 
For  exam  pie,  just  three  years  alter  its 
completion,  I  lay  don's  large  picture  of 
the  '*  Kiitry  into  .Jerusalem  "  was  sold 
for  £210— that  of  *' Lazarus,"  which 
he  esteemed  even  more,  for.£;iOO;  and 
tlie  creditor,  who  bon;iht  it  for  exhi- 
bition, lost  as  much  more  by  the  specu- 
lation. 

Art, like  every thingolse,  must  be  re- 
gulated, depressed,  or  elevated  accord- 
ing to  the  demand  for  its  productions. 
The  epic  is  considered,  almost  univer- 
sally, as  the  highest  Ibrm  of  poetry ; 
but  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether 
a  new  ejiic,  even  of  the  higiiest  merit, 
would  now  command  a  sale.  Is  the 
state,  then,  with  the  view  of  elevating 
the  public  taste,  to  pive  comniissions 
for  epics?  The  idea  is  sulHciently 
absurd  ;  and  yet  poetry,  from  its  uni- 
versality, is  clearly  to  be  ranked  above 
painting. 

And  yet  we  have  a  British  school, 
and  its  productions  are  greatly  admired 
and  prized.  We  ^hall  not,  for  obvious 
reasons,  refer  to  living  artists,  though, 
if  we  were  to  do  so,  we  could  mention 
several  names  which  undoubtedly  will 
hereafter  be  classed  with  those  of  the 
highest  Kurojiean  renown.  Dut  take 
AVilson,(lainsboroufih,  Reynolds,  Wil- 
kie,  and  Turner.  None  of  these  men 
pretended  to  the  "  Grand  Style,"  and 
yet  see  how  their  fame  endures  I    "Who 


may  be  their  confidence  iu  their  own 
theories,  they  cannot  hope  to  change 
the  popular  perception.  Let  art,  by 
all  means,  be  encouraged ;  but  in  the 
proper  direction.  There  is  a  very 
great  deal  in  the  observation  of  Hay- 
don,  that  the  noble  and  wealthy  of  this 
country  arc  well  disposed  towards  the 
encouragement  of  art,  but  sadly  ignor- 
ant of  its  principles.  We  arc  quite  of 
his  opinion  that  there  ought  to  be  in 
every  one  of  our  universities  an  a'sthe- 
tical  chair,  for  the  purpose  of  tracing 
the  history  of  ai-t,  and  exercising  its 
productions.  This  would  greatly  tend 
to  elevate  the  general  taste,  and  would, 
we  think,  be  of  much  benefit  to  the 
artists,  whose  position,  as  a  highly  in- 
tellectual class  of  men,  has  not  yet 
been  sufficiently  recognised. 

!■  nfortunate  Hay  don  I  After  obtain- 
ing his  discharge,  he  had  to  begin  life 
anew  ;  but  with  the  burden  of  a  wife 
and  family.  Kven  his  obstinacy  gave 
way  before  the  absolute  necessity  of 
s(<mething  like  remunerative  labonr, 
and  he  began  to  paint  portraits,  and 
small  pictures  ;  but  he  was  successful 
in  neither  department.  He  had  studied 
the  heroic  so  long  that  he  coald  not 
get  rid  of  it. 

**  The  great  drawback,"  says  Mr  Taylor, 
"  ^TnH  the  reception  his  critics  gave  his 
portraits  %vl:cii  exhibited.  Their  itttacks 
took  what  Havdou  calls '  a  new  direction* 
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iDt«r  wia  asBftiled  thraagh  Ihc  p«T- 
peeoliaritiea  of  hia  silten.  It  is 
.euough  lo  find  th:  angry  trtiat  ex- 
g  an  opinion  that  thie  ii  a  cruel  and 
lid  plot  to  injure  him,  at  hia  sUrt- 
this  more  lucntire  brancli  of  hii 
;  but  ne  ehall  perhaps  do  the 
r«  justice,  iroebeliBTe  that  Haj- 


xhc  first  mea,  botb  political  and  lile- 
nirv,  of  tlie  age— was  aildieted  to  no 
dogriiling  vice,  anil  end oav oared,  na 
be  tic.1t  conid,  lo  rear  and  cdncnte  tiia 
children.  Indeed,  in  his  doraosiic  re- 
lations, he  appears  in  a  most  amiable 
nun!  u3iii:c  .1  ■■iriic.ic.n^uiiibii.  -  ''E^'i  striving  manfully  to  avert  Ibe 
ortraluh^'wmetWDg'about  them     '•'«"■  "f  miifbrtana  from  those  whom 

■     ■  The  heroic      ^^  ""*   bound   to  protect,    however 

bcavilj  it  might  fail  on  his  own  h«ad. 
What  agony  must  have  possessed  the 
soul  of  ihis  nnfortuualemaD,  when  he 


ingly  open  to  ridioi 
rtreatment  could  hardly  have  oean 
d  to  a  comfortable  citizen  fkmilj, 
x-inajor.    Indeed,  1  a 


roio  e'en  to  hare  got  through 
ay,  out  of  irhich  be  was  auppoaed 

act,  be  hated  portrait- painting, 
implsined  of  being  cramped  in 


"  The  gi«alest  cnne  that  can  befall  a 
r^llnn  in  England  is  lo  have  a  son  gifted 
wiih  a  pouion  and  a  gpniua  for  high  art. 
Thank  Uod,  with  all  mj  soul  and  all  my 
natnre,  my  children  ha>a  witneiaed  ths 
ugagonies  under  nliicli  I  hate  i 


aposition  of  small  pictures.   He     P"'""''  ■  ""1  *J"  "''  "'?*  "^  P"'"""*- 


]  be  at  [be  gigantic  canvasa 

Still,  he  had  a  good  deal  of  em- 
eot,   and,  had    he  persevered, 

have  overcome  hia  difBcnlties  j 
new  commission  tempted  hinit 
e  again  plunged  into  the  Grant! 

Inl827,bo  ■  ■   ' 


nameof  high  art,ihe  very  Ihoughl 
01  a  jiicturc,giTei  tlitm  a  hidcouaand  din- 
guBliu^toatein  theirmoutlis.  ThaokGod, 
not  one  of  my  boya,  nor  my  girl,  ca>i  draw 
a  straight  line  eren  with  n  ruler,  much  les« 
iviiboutone  ;  and  I  pray  Ood, on  mykneea. 
with  my  foTehead  bent  to  (he  earth,  and 
again  arrested  my  lipa  to  the  duit,  that  He  trill  in  Bit 
mercy  afflict  them  with  etery  other  pas- 
tioii,  appetite,  or  misery— with  wretched- 
nesj,  di»^eaK,  insanity,  or  gabblioK  Idiot* 
inia,  ratber  than  a  longing  tor  painting — 
that  HC'tncd,  miserable  art — that  gteiur 
impoeture  tiiao  the  human  species  it  imi- 


'■  rest  of  his  alor;  is  a  record  of 
nalatroggle,  not  so  rnnch  against 
a  against  pnyment.  He  became 
IT  with  the  King's  Bench  Prison, 
he  painted  hia  '*  Mock  Election," 
Chairing  of  the  Member;"  and, 
not  in  jail,  everted  his  powers 
'rowing  to  the  nttermost.  He  thou};h 
D  hesitation  in  applying  to  those 
whom  be  lied  not  the  alighleat 
and  expressed  himBeiras  an  in- 


Evidently  Ihi^  wns  not  Ms  scrlons 
"  w.ts  but  a  wild  and  frantic 
,  iiticred  in  a  paroxysm  of 
ifespnir ;  but  it  serves  to  show  how 
treiiicndoui  his  ngony  must  have  been, 
if  they  refascd.  He  painted  When  that  was  penned,  he  waa  nell- 
teronnl)nnquet,"aiidlOBtDioney  nigh  elxty ycaraofago;  andwhatlrl- 
He  petered  ^ir  Robert  P««l  nniphs  had  he  to  show?  In  hiafor- 
he  Duke  of  Wellington  to  take  tunes  he  was  an  utterly  broken  man, 
al  pictures  nntil  his  importunity  alinoH  a  begi^ri  for  what  viae  i*  ho 
le  intolerable.  He  addressed  >  whciisconotantlyfupplieatingfurloana 
a  letter  to  hia  kind  friend  and  which  he  knows  be  can  never  repay? 
indulgent  landlord,  Newton,  to  Some  of  Ida  best  plotnies,  oa  which 
he  wns  indebted  for  heavy  ar-  be  rested  his  hopes  of  fame,  bait 
and  threatened  him  wilb     Ix-en  thrown  oilda  and  neglmted.  He 

.-. .  .,.L__  , .  1 i  ..      ,    I  jj^j  made  Iriendg  wlih  hi«  cotftm- 

urin,  nud  he  was  dialvnced  in  po* 
"Hiy  bv  many  of  the  rising  gener- 
VI  of  m\U^.  With  all  his  vanlft', 
ifiuld  not  delude  himself  Into  tr.o 
1  that  ho  had  won  the  popular  ia\" 
I  -the  failure  of  his  lalor  Exhibi- 
1-^  had  given  loo  iltatinct  a  proof  of 
luverae.     He  bad  paaaed  liie  beat 


eloquit!  Then  he  lectured 
ind  lectured  well— but  that  would 
jfflce  for  bis  support.  A  mort' 
hcd  life  than  his  it  is  hardly  poa- 
to  conceive.  The  gleams  of  for- 
bat  visited  him— for  some  of  hh. 
-cs  brongbt  good  prices,  and  ont 
urchased  by  the  King— were  al! 
K 1  ricably  and  hope ' 


s  in  comunnication  with  ■< 


S3S  HaydomU  AmMoffn^. 

liim^ir  almost  an  ontcut  from  his 


[Not 

honnnr,  am  I  now  te  ihoir  that,  ifler  ml 

fAfirhonoanwercDeeeMarjl  Ohl  ua,B( 

doubt     ''"  conpTomiM   of  principle  would   b 


fellows. 

There  can  be,  wd  think,  ™ ■ 

that  ill  secret  he  deeply  reeretted  this,  jL"""'' 
aniidi-jiloredtlicnishnessofliisfornier  *"""  '" 
conduct.    1.1  1826  he  attempted  a  re-  „„,,„„,,.„„„„„„, 
conciliation,  but  tiiB  pnde  mtcrfcred  to  trjmen,  like  Juhn  Milton 
.  :.       1,  ^..  .!.„„  ,h.,  1,„  h=IH  shaltespe.™!  Ah  ■  m.y  I U  worth,- 


rcd,  t 


■nd  gin  me  atrenglh  of  n 
tcmpUIioD,  for  I  Ke  it's  comin| 
And  let  me  lira  in  the  hetrti  of  aj  com 


prevent  it.     It  was  then  that  he  held     „,.„„,„.  „„.„. 
the  TultowinK  conver^ntion   with   the     j  be  worthy !   Amen.' 
elder  ]teiiiaj;le,   which  will  explaia 
what  we  have  just  sud  regarding  the 
neglect  of  his  piclnrea. 
« 'Where  is  y oorSolamon,  Mr  HiTdonr 


Bnt  the  heaviest  blow  of  all  was  jt 
to  fall  opoD  him.  In  1843,  that  graoi 
dream  of  his  life — a  competition  t 
native  artiila  for  the  piirpoi>e  of  teat 

Tout  J^ru'siii^ni"!"'  In  a  warJTOon,  in  lloh  '"B  ^^^'^^  Capability  of  executing  Rrei 

bom'    '  Whi-ru  your  IjiirusT'    'In  u  monumental  and  decorative  worka- 

nphoM.TcrNrfiup  ill  Mnunt  Street.'  'And  was  rcalijed,   and  cartoons  were  di 

roiir  Mn^Wtli  r    •  In  ITianrerj.'    'Your  reeled  to  be  givcD  in.     Ilaydoii  b« 

Fharauli  I  "  In  an  attic,  plnlK'^d.'  'Good  camc  a  competitor.  We  never  aaw  tfa 

hem-ni  I  and  yuur  Cruciflxiun '.'    '  In  »  carloon.s  which  he  exhibited,  and  con 

hay-hitt.'  '.\nJSilenii«r  '  Sold  for  half-  ieqneiilly   cannot   offer   any   opinio 

PTice.' "  upon  their  merits;  but  this  much  acem 

II:iydon    constantly  nses.    In    hla  certain,  that  he  had  greatly  overrate 

Journal,  expression!!  which  would  jeid  his  own  capabilities  of 

to  thi*  cnnclii'ion  that  he  had  sutTercd  Taylor  says, — 
heinons  wrong  or  Insnlt    "  "'  ' 


"Ilowouldnot  admit  Id  hintwlf  that  li 
power*  were  impairvd  ;  that  he  wm  Ui 
fit  for  gifat  ichievenientH  llian  when  I 
painted  Solomdn  and  Laiimi.  Bnl  if  I 
held  thi«  opiniuu  himself,  bo  held  it  alon 
ippar^nt  to  all,  and  to  nune  moi 
lin  warmest  and  tmrBt  riiendi.tbi 


hnniM  iif  the  Academicians.  We  be- 
lieve that  rhargft  to  be  utterly  uii- 
foundml ;  Indeed,  the  only  grievance 
IhM  he  has  parllcniariscd  is  the  on- 
furtunate  position  assigned  to  his 
"  Denlatns,"  in  the  exhibilion  of  th: 
IWX  IIu  himself  ad mtta,  that  when-  je: 
ever  be  chn*e  to  approach  the  Acaiie- 
Biiiiinus  Individually,  he  was  kindly 

ondcinrteixisly  receiveil;  and,  Bolate     -  ,  ,      _     ,         ..-     , 

>a  IHl-'.  an  overtnre  appears  to  have     •»"■!  P™"''  'f*  '"*'"  ^*  ""'"  "?,.'°"»' 
been  made  to  him  on  .he  part  of  his    f:i!'.V.^L':^".?r.°;^„.:r;..  It'V. 
brethren.  The  entry  is  cliaractcristic. 
*t)(/.J^r  I WA.— Collins  called  to^iay, 


on,  and  eonfliel,  hiil  etifeeUed  hii  one 

fiex,  snd  led  him  to  aerk  in  eia^gentil 
to  which  even  in  liis  best  daja  he  hi 


:eof 


hafc  a  hand  in  all  that  wi 

projected  for  art  had  wearied  thoM  { 

authoritj ;  and  (Ten  hii  old  aod  siocei 

rud, '  /     tiitad,  l)ie  Mcretary  of  the  (^mmiujo 

'  -■'      was  unable  to  put  forward  hia  name  will 

oat  the  chance  of  doin^  hin  mure  injai 

than  MTTioe.     Ha  had  »hoWD  himwlf  ti 

_      intractable  to  follow,  and  he  had  not  i 

without  the  Academy     ipired  that  confidence  which  might  hai 

._t„  I -.. — :....       ^j^^jj  ^.^  ^  ^jjij  ^^  ,jjj  ., 

On  the  day  appointed  for  the  dec 

^hare     lion,  his  cartoons  were  passed  ove 

ihej  have     and  the  prize  was  awanled  to  othen 

-  great,         'Thi.twas  tbeprostratlnfistmke,  a- 


Ttally  Ikinli  yoa  axjfll 

"  Tlie  Btate  of  Ihe  f[n«tion  i'  Hi 
the  objects  1  hare  Taaght  for  are  coming. 
lfth»y 

iiulalPd,  nn-anctioaed  by  rank  or  station. 
If  tlit'f  induce  me  to  join  tliora.  and  th« 
victury  C'-me*  after,  they  will  clai 
in  the  luinonr  of  an  aiAi 

...pjHM. 


aii-l  lit  ihinK<  tiki-  their  couri-e.  whether  from  it  he  never  recovered.  Allhong 
1  briiefli  ,.rn'it  iiidi'idually, my  character  ),„  .(jj  „„(  dirvcll v  question  the  jastk 
' ' '  '■"'■■'"  '^°  "■"•"'     I  would     „f  ,i,e  iJecision.  he  apiwara  to  have  pel 


not  lo'i-  that  chmcter  In  dear  old  Eng- 
land f-T  all  the  IrcKuren  of  ihe  earlli. 

"Mr  .L'atnld  friend  and  frlli.w-»tu.k-nt, 
Colliii'-.  i"  aniiou<  for  me  to  join  the  Acs. 
demy:  ImK  howcan  I!  Iti^toulate.  After 
baviii)!  brniiglit   up  my  Rimily,  thi 


snadeil  hiinself  that  an  evil  iiitlur 
waji  at  work  against  him;  and  that 
was  predetermined   by   bis   eneoiie 
that,  come  what  might,  he  should  ni 
carry  the  priie.     '•  ITie  Academy, 


every  ■peciei  of  miury,  to  dittinelion  and     Mja  be,  "  the  GovenimeDt,  aad  U 


1858.]  IlaydofCs  AtUoidoffrophf, 

Commission,  tboroaghly  understand 
each  other.  They  have  all  made  np 
their  minds  that  I  must  be  sacrificed, 
as  a  successful  rebel,  because  I  have 
succeeded,  in  spite  of  four  ruins,  and 
will  keep  my  ground  in  spite  of  four 
more.  My  cartoons,  therefore,  it  was 
clearly  predetermined,  were  not  to  be 
rewarded,  on  the  principle  of  authority 
bciogsupported  at  all  hazards.*^  These 
are  but  wild  and  wayward  words;  but 
they  show  how  deeply  the  arrow  had 
penetrated.  It  is  impossible  not  to 
feel  for  Ilaydon,  who  really  had  done 
more  than  any  other  man  to  force  the 
subject  of  the  encouragement  of  art 
upon  the  government,  and  had  made 
enormous  sacrifices  by  doing  so.  Bat 
he  was  beaten  in  a  fair  competition, 
such  as  he  had  himself  recommended, 
and  he  had  no  cause  to  complain. 
Perhaps,  indeed,  the  consciousness 
that  the  decision  was  a  just  one,  was, 
to  a  man  imbued  with  such  vanity  as 
his,  the  bitterest  pang  of  alL  With 
regard  to  future  public  employment, 
irrespective  of  his  defeat,  he  had  so 
unmfrcifully  abused  the  patience  of 
every  man  in  p>ower,  and  made  such 
a  glaring  revelation  of  his  impracti* 
cable  nature,  that  no  one  would  have 
been  justified  in  offering  it  to  him. 
Still,  we  think  that  some  generosity 
mi^'ht  have  been  shown,  and  some 
acknowledgment  made,  to  a  man  dis- 
tinguished in  his  day,  now  well  np  in 
years,  and  who  had  laboured  inces- 


Commissioners.  He  worked  hard, 
and  he  worked  long,  but  still  he  oonld 
not  get  over  the  feeling  of  disappoint- 
ment, and  the  wound  was  opened 
afresh  when  the  commissions  were  ac- 
tually given.  ^*  All  the  young  men," 
he  writes,  **  have  got  commissions-* 
Bell,  Marshall,  Foley,  Maclise,  and 
others.  I  am  totally  left  out,  after 
forty-one  years'  suffering  and  hard 
work,  with  my  Lazarus,  and  Curtios, 
and  Uriel,  before  their  eyes;  and  being, 
too,  the  whole  and  sole  designer  for 
the  House  of  Lords,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, and  the  cause  of  the  thing 
being  done  at  all."  This  brings  ns  to 
the  conclusion  of  the  year  1845.  What 
follows  is  the  first  entry  in  bis  joomal 
for  the  last  year  of  his  life. 

'  1846.  January  lif .^O  God,  bleit  the 
beginning,  progression,  and  condasion  of 
this  year,  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake^  my  dear 
fkmily,  my  art,  and  myself  I 

"*  The '  Nero'  to-day  looks  well ;  but  I 
am  very  uneasy.  I  cannot  keep  my  word 
for  want  of  means.  I  paid  away  toe 
rapidly,  and  left  myself  bare  ;  and  have 
now  to  struggle — paint — ooneeive — bor- 
row— promiM,  and  fly  at  my  picture— get 
enchanted— and  awake  out  of  a  delieiow 
dream  to  think  of  the  butcher.  But  ia 
God  I  trust.  At  sixty,  men  are  net  ■• 
bold  as  at  twenty-flve  ;  but  why  not  t  If 
Napoleon  had  behaTed  with  the  sane 
spirit  in  1815  as  on  the  13th  Brumairc, 
he  would  not  have  died  at  St  Helena. 

*  There  is  no  competition  till  next  vear. 
If  I  lose  this  moment  for  showing  all  mj 


santiy,  and  almost  single-handed,  for    works,  it  never  can  occur  again. 


that  very  object  which  the  Govern- 
ment had  recognised  as  legitimate. 
We  grant  the  diflScnlty  of  the  case ; 
but  we  cannot  read  this  tragedy  with- 
out feeling  a  poignant  regret  that 
somethin;;  was  not  done  to  avert  the 
woeful  catastrophe. 

Hut  the  old  spirit  was  not  yet  ex- 
tinguished, and  after  a  brief  iotenral, 
thi!  misery  of  which  no  one  can  tell^ 
f«>r  the  news  of  his  disappointment 
brought  aswarmof  creditors  upon  him, 
he  again  set  to  work,  painting  Napo- 
loons,  Wellingtons,  anything,  to  pro- 
vi<l(*  for  immediate  necessities,  but 
liavinj;  in  his  heart  one  last  object— 
an  exhibition  of  pictures,  on  the  sub- 
jt'ots  which  he  had  long  l)efore  pro- 
pi  mi^l  for  the  decoration  of  the  old 
Ifoiist*  of  P(*er8— to  prove  to  the  world 
the  extent  of  his  powers,  and  the  in- 
justice of  the  award  of  the  Bojal 


**  I  shall  never  have  a  great  opporteidlj 
again  of  oonneetiac  myaelf  with  a  grmi 
public  commission  by  opposition,  and  in- 
tertsting  the  pnblie  in  the  contrast.  If  I 
miss  it,  it  wiU  be  a  tide  not  taken  at  Us 


It  can  have  been  only  in  tlie  dea* 
perate  hope  of  still  obtaining  pnbUe 
employment  that  Haydon  persistad  in 
the  execntion  of  these  large  pictares ; 
for  the  next  entry  in  his  Toomal  is  ft 
statement  of  the  profit  and  loss  on  his 
rarions  exhibitions  for  the  twenty-six 
years  immediately  preeedinff.  F< 
of  these  exhibitions  were  j  fi 
while  six  entailed  ah  L  i 
the  loss  ftx)m  the  profit*^  w  ■  < 
a  balance  of  £1466  in  •  ^  • 
▼onr  for  ten  exhlbitiobs,  anu  vf 
no  less  than  £U&3  w  derived  t 
the ''Entry Into  Je  »  **  8i 
that  QM picture  I      Q,ilk 


to* 


6Si                                   Haydon't  Autohiogri^g.  [Ko^ 

Un.vdon's   exhibilions   In   the    gross  Csrtooni.      Tho  end  of  laeh  &  itat*  i 

bnr'fly  sufficed  to  cover  tbc  cxpcnili-  tilings  maj  be  tatWj  predicted  ;  knd  II 

ture.      Ail  his  later  cxbibltiODS  bad  Hijdon  rtspeclfally  hopea  hit  humbl 

E roved    failnrcs,   tbcreforo   it  is   not  '"e^P'  to  proxe  there   i>  no  oceuia 

kely  ihat  llaydon  conld  have  expect-  '?  ^'""K*  ""«  principles  of  the  lehool  ft 

Oil  a  direct  return  from  the  cfforU  of  '^'  P";!"^  "^  'I'«~ti'>a  wiU  be  «n, 

his  old  age.     Ho  wished  probably  to     \T^'^,\V^^^ i°^tV^''^,-     ''^^  ^^^' 
\  I  >  ^   t^  1    ^        .L       ■  f  .1        '^e  was  the  nnt  to  petiliDn  the  Houj 

keep  hiWMlf  before  the  view  of  the  ,„,  gute  -upport  to  high  »rt-h.  w^  S 
public.  111  the  h-jpe  that  liis  case,  ccr-  fl„t  to  petition  for  sthools  of  Jeiign-l 
taiulyahardoncmightawBkensyin-  „„  ,he  flnt  to  plan  the  decontion  i 
pstby,  ati<i  lead  to  a  wUlidran-al  of  the  old  Iloaie  of  Lords,  and  to  keep  u 
the  axcileinent  (ill  it  was  rnoWed  to  drci 
rate  the  atw — be  hoi  derated  forty-tii 
jcan,  without  omission  of  a  day,  I 
eimpliiy  the  principle!  of  the  art  for  t) 
instruction  of  the  people  ;  and  harlii 
been  utteriy  neglected  irhen  all  hi*  plat 


IJot  he  was  Improdent  in  all  things. 
Three  months  before  his  exhibitiou 
opened,  he  sent  an  advertise  mem 


papers,  in  which  he  impngned  J'."'  ^«°  '^opted,  l.c  appeal,  to  the  pal 
not  only  the  selection  of  artists  by  the  «  ^kI"T'1  ""'  ".•"*?""'  •^"  ^'  ■?' 
Commbslon,  but  the  stvio  of  the  art-  ^^^^^^  -."  ""P'*'»  **  ""~  ^  "" 
istt  selected  :    at  least  that  is  tho 

only  interpretation  which  we  can  pat  Ah,  poor  Haydonl  All  his  ex|)i 
up'.m  nil  nnnonuccmcntwhich  is  rather  ricnca  bad  not  sufficed  to  teach  hii 
n  criticidin  npon  others  than  an  ap-     that  appeals  of  this  nalnro  are  tl 

" "~    ' '■  weakest  that  can  be  nrgcd.   Hedwel 

upon  his  many  efforts,  his  long  labour 

and  the  neglect  of  him  as  an  artist,  t 

This  exhibition  will  open  in  no  spirit     if  these  were  so  many  claims  to  publ 

lion  to   the   G»vonimeiit  plan     support;  uot  reflecting  that,  to  the  ni 

i.*„ni'-°„"i^  ™"LT1^,V.     "li'i"'"!  (""d  bowfew  aroinitlated  i 

,r,  u.     I  mr  ■      ^^^  jj  thcsc  verv  circumstances  wonl 

appear  conclusiTe  arguments  agtini 

him.    A  mere  tyro  would,  in  this  ca> 

have  had  a  better  chance  than  a  reti 

ran.     If  a  young  man,  hitherlo  ni 

known,  had  risen  np,  denounced  tt 

provailing  taste  ns  vicious,  flung  dox 

his  gauntlet  to  the  Commissioner 


view  of  letting  tlie  public  see  that  worki. 
endeavoured  to  be  executed  on  the  prin- 
eipk'S  of  the  great  masters  of  the  Uritisb 
scliuol,  faandcJ  on  those  established  by 
the  greater  men  of  other  school*,  are  per- 
fi'i-tl)'  con' i- tent  with  the  decoration  of 
any  building,  Urccian  or  Cuthir,  and  that 
there  in  no  neeei^silj  for  endangering  the 
praetire   uf  the  Uriti'h  achoolB  bj  tli 


adoption  of  the  wild  theories  of  a  sect  of     and  declared  that  be  was  ready  to  gll 


foretgnerii,  who  bate  coasiderod  thi 
dvntil  ignorance  of  an  early  age  as  a 
prini'iple  fit  to  guide  an  eDlightcned  one. 
T)w  llriti>h  (chool  was  progressing  loei- 
celleui'e  Btc  years  agu,  and  would  have 
attaincil  it,  had  not  the  weak  recommen- 
datioa  if  .ibsunl  fancies  thrown  the  yonng 
men  i-tf  the  right  road,  and  the  ivholo 
HCfaool  into  conl^ii^ion.  Darkgrounda  are 
now  considered  a  vulgarity ;  rotundity 
of  imitation,  the  proofs  'if  a  debased  mind 


proof,  by  his  own  works,  that  thi 
were  cormpting  instead  of  advandi 
art,  the  curiosity  of  the  public  mlgl 
have  been  stimulated  by  the  mere  ai 
dacity  of  the  challenge.  But  Ilaydo 
by  his  own  confession,  had  been  forti 
two  years  before  the  public ;  and  dn 
ing  twenty'.ojx  of  these  his  reputalio 
instead  of  Increasing,  b.id  declin» 
lie  was  a  man  marked  by  many  d 


portraits  a 


e  of 


0  poetry  of 
;  hegiiming  to  appear 
i-oais  ui  aroi!  Milking  to  their  nu:Ci . 
petty  detuiU  of  decoration  and  pattens 
of  boT'ti'TS  take  place  of  pi|>Tesrinn  a   ' 
featiirrx;  and   all  ihoie  great  doctrines 

blialii'il,  are  now  i|ueslione>l  with  the 
dandy  air  of  iultnite  superiority  to  Tiliau, 
Rnh.t:s  Vela«]nt'i.  Reynold^  Vandyke, 
Michael  Angelu's  I'rophvti,  or  lUSacIe's 


id  the  necessity  of    feats,  and  was  now  reclaiming  again 

* '  — ■'  ■    the  last  of  these  as  a  wrong.     And  I 

had  none  to  bock  him.  No  |>oril< 
of  the  press  maintained  that,  in  tl 
inn 'and  ""^"<'''  °^  **>'  decision  as  to  the  ca 
toons,  the  judgment  of  the  Commi 
sioners  was  wrong.  Therefore  we  a 
not  surprised  that  this  annonncenKH 
appeal,  or  criticism  of  bis  passed  i 
most  nnregarded  by  tba  msDy.  Son 
who  remembered  bli  corilvr  eflbrl 
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TLvxy  have  regarded  it  with  pity  or 
with  sorrow — pitj  for  the  dusappoint- 
inents  of  the  man,  and  sorrow  for  the 
imprudence  of  ttie  appeal.  But  it 
failed  to  awaken  sympathy,  because 
he  asked  it  only  as  an  artist.  Had 
the  appeal  been  made  solely  on  behalf 
of  liaydon — had  it  been  stated  that, 
after  so  many  years  of  labour  and  mis- 
fortune, his  last  hope  of  success  rested 
upon  this  exhibition — we  are  anxious 
to  believe  that  the  public  would  have 
rits{)onded  readily  to  such  a  call.  But 
he  did  not  ask  support  for  himself; 
he  aeked  it  for  his  principles,  which 
few  cared  for  or  understood.  In  art, 
novelty  is  much.  People  will  rush 
for  a  year  or  two  to  gaze  at  pre- 
Raphaelite  paintings,  or  any  other 
whimsical  monstrosity,  not  because 
they  really  admire,  but  because  the 
{spectacle  is  something  new.  But  that 
docs  not  last  long ;  and  the  enterpris- 
ing innovator  must  either  fall  back 
n|H>n  the  principles  of  common  sense, 
or  submit  to  become  a  laughingstock. 
Toor  II  ay  don  had  no  novelty  to  offer 
as  an  enticement.  He  and  bis  paint- 
ings and  his  ]>rinciples  had  been  long 
before  the  public,  and  had  not  met 
with  duo  appreciation.  If  there  was 
no  reactiou  in  his  favour  before,  it  was 
ill  vaiu  to  expect  it  now. 

Darker  and  darker  gather  the  cloada 
as  wc  approach  towards  the  close  of 
hi^  exi.stencc.  More  miseries— more 
luinlship-i !  On  the  6th  of  April  his 
bust  exhibition,  consisting  of  the 
*'  Banishment  of  Aristides,**  and  the 
''  Hurtling  of  Home,**  was  opened,  and 
the  receipts  of  the  first  day  amounted 
to  £1,  is.  6d.  On  00  one  day  were 
two  pounds  taken  at  the  doonil  And 
why  was  this  ?  Because,  as  we  verily 
believe,  the  bulk  of  the  British  public 
care  nothing  about  what  is  caUed 
''  High  Art/'  and  because  Haydoii 
had  outlived  his  reputatiou. 

If  the  former  of  our  conclnaions  Is 
challenged,  and  if  wo  are  asked  to 
reconcile  this  alleged  indiffcreace  of 
the  public  to  ''  High  Art,*'  with  the 
eiithu»iasin  which  greeted  Uaydou^s 
earlier  picture  of  the  **  Eutry  Into 
Jerusalem,"  we  refer  to  what  we  hare 
jiiHt  said  regarding  the  advantage 
which  the  assertor  of  some  sappoaed 
new  principle  poasesaes  over  tlio  rete- 
ran  whose  day  has  gone  by.  Wbea 
the  *'  Entry  into  Jerasaleai^  was 
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painted,  Haydon,  then  comparatively 
a  young  man,  was  at  open  warfare 
with  the  Academy,  setting  old  consti- 
tuted authority  at  defiance,  and  was, 
in  point  of  fact,  a  far  better  historical 
painter   than  West,  the  President, 
whose  meagre  works  were  still  within 
the  recollection  of  the  public.  He  was 
then  fighting  what  seemed  a  winning 
battle.    The  subject,  too,  had  ito  high 
and  awful  interest ;  whereas  no  one, 
in  truth,  cared  the  value  of  a  straw 
for  Aristides.    There  was,  and  ii^  no 
party  in  the  country  in  favour  of  ri- 
gantic  pictures.   Haydon,  with  aU  nls 
talent,  never  reached  snblimitv ;  and 
there  are  none  of  all  his  works  that 
can  properly  be  styled  perfect.    As 
we  have  already  said,  even  hU  most 
popnlar  pictures  were  characterised 
by  a  certain  degree  of  exagseratloo, 
which  tendency  was  not  mooufied  by 
experience ;  and  that  which  was  ori* 
gindly  a  blemish,  his  innate  pngnad^ 
prompted  him  to  defend  and  repeat  as 
a  beauty.   As  to  the  latter  concinsion,. 
we  apprehend  we  need  say  nothing. 
There  is  always  a  culminating  point; 
and  men  regard  with  far  more  earnest 
interest  the  rising  than  the  setting  star. 
But  to  poor  Uavdon  hunself,  know- 
ing, what  the  world  did  not,  the  d^th 
of  misery  at  home,  and  forced  to  eon* 
template  the  future  lot  of  his  dear  ones 
— to  a  man  of  his  pride,  vanity,  high 
impressions  of  art,  and  stnbbonmeis 
— what  must  have  been  the  effect  of 
this  decisive  proof  that  the  sympatlnr 
of  the  public  was  not  with  him?   We 
find  it  in  bis  own  Journal.    At  the 
time  his  pictures  were  exhibited— at 
the  time  when  life  or  death  were  staked 
upon  the  cast— that  diminntive  hrnnatt 
abortion,  Tom  Thumb,  was  strutting 
on  a  ubie  for  the  delectation  of  tbo 
London  gaxers.    We  do  not  Mame 
them.  All  men  have  their  tsstesi  and 
so  hare  w*      n  and  children:  and 
many  thoi      ds  W(  e 
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despair  ?    Few  men  of  fi^cnius — and  it  because  iu  art  onlj  conld  he  find  a 

boots  not  now  to  iiKiuirc  liow  much  momentary  respite  from  his  miseries, 

of  tiic  blame  was  bis  own — have  been  lie  even  worked  with  more  frantic 

so  sorely  tried  at  tlio  last.   Far  greater  energy  than  before ;  for  abstraction  of 

men  than  In*  was  Iiave  gone  to  their  thought  was  his  opiate,  and  in  visions 

graves,  inditTrrent  as  to  the  opinion  of  of  the  past  alone  could  he  take  refuge 

their  contomporarios,  and  in  the  as-  from  the  anguish  of  the  present.     Bat 

sured  faith  tliat  posterity  would  do  the  moment  he  dropped  the   pencil 

themjustice— but  these  wore  men  who  from   his  wearied   hand,  the   Faries 

never  had   relied  on  the  current  of  were  again  npon  him. 

popular  opini.m,  and  were  content  to  «  2.V.-Awoke  at  three,  in  rery  great 

die   ^Mthout   immediate  acknowledg-  agony  of  miud  ;  and  lay  awake  tiU  long 


mont.  Haydon  wa.-?  not  one  of  them, 
lie  could  not,  like  Correg^^io,  commit 
his  fame,  with  eonlidonce,  to  the  ver- 
dict of  a  coining  genenition ;  he  re- 
quired the  decision  instantly,  and  was 
compelled  to  do  so,  because  npon  that 
his  reason  or  his  life  depended.  Awful 
was  the  alivss  before  him! 

Here  is  his  commentary  upon  the 
miserable  receipts  of  his  exhibition 
on  Kaster  Moinlay,  a  day  to  which  he 
had  looked  forward  in  sanguine  ex- 
pectation that  the  tide  would  turn  in 
his  favour.  CI,  ;)s.  Gd.  was  taken  at 
the  door. 

"Thoyru-li  ]»y  thoiisanils  U^  hoc  Tom 
Thiimh.  Tlu'V  push,  they  fi^ht,  they 
acriaiii,  tlu'V  faint,  they  cry  llolp  and 
MuriU-r  I  au«I  oli  I  ami  ah  1  They  soe  my 
hilln,  my  boanl-,  my  raravaus,  anil  don't 
read  them.  Tlu-ir  eyes  are  ui)en,  init 
their  f^en-e  is  shut,  it  i-?  an  in.-anity,  a 
/•rr^'/V.*,  a  madno><,  vl  furvr.  w.  dream. 

"  I  would  not  have  believed  it  of  the 
Knglisli  i)eoide.'' 

Sin^'ular  instance  of  f;iith,  that  could 
witlistaml,  for  so  many  years,  the 
almost  daily  and  ever-increasing  expe- 
rience of  the  Iickleness  of  the  world ! 

**.l/civ  1"^^//. —  I  eloped  mv  exhil>iiioii 
this  <lay,  and  have  lo>t  Xlll,  JJs.  lOd. 
Xo  man  ean  a^'Ou^e  me  «>f  >lio\vin:i  less 
encr^'y,  le.-s  .sjiirit,  less  ^eniu>,  than  I  did 
tweut\-six  Nrarsago.  1  ha\e  not  decayed, 
but  llio  peujilo  have  been  curruptetl.  1 
am  ihe  -amr,  tliey  are  not;  and  I  have 
suffeTed  in  euiisennenee. 

"  I  u.-ed  to  aco!ise  Napoleon  i)f  want  of 
pncriry  in  not  driving  out  the  senate  after 
Waterloo,  as  he  did  on  the  1  \M\\  IJrnmaire. 
But  hi'  knew  men  better  than  I.  It  would 
have  been  useless ;  he  was  not  altered, 
they  were.'* 

And  yet  he  painted  on  —  hard, 
energeticfilly  at  work,  between  the 
intervals  of  absolute  distraction— on 
his  picture  of  Alfred,  intended  to  be 
the  third  of  the  series.     He  did  so. 


after  five,  affected  by  my  position.  Prayed 
God,  as  David  did,  and  fell  asleep  happier, 
but  Htill  fearing. 

^  I  took  the  original  sketch  of  Uriel,  and 
went  to  my  landlord,  and  asked  him  to  buj 
it  in  vain.  At  last  I  offered  it  to  him  \i 
he  would  lend  mc  £1  to  pay  an  instal- 
ment, when  failure  would  have  been  cer- 
tain ruin.  He  assented,  and  I  left  a 
beautiful  sketeh.  I  then  came  home,  and 
darted  at  my  picture.  I  have  done  a 
great  deal  this  week  nnder  all  circum- 
stances, and  advanced  the  masses  of  the 
drapery  for  my  jury.  Here  lie  Aristides 
and  Xero,  unasked  for,  nnfelt  for,  rolled 
up  — Aristides,  a  subject  Kaffaele  would 
have  praiseil  and  complimented  me  on  I 
Cioo<I  God  !— and  £111,  lis.  5d.  lost  by 
showing  it  I" 

On  June  11th  there  is  this  entry:— 

"  I  have  £15  to  pay  to-morrow,  with- 
out a  shilling.  How  I  shall  manage  to 
get  seven  hours*  peace  for  work,  and  yet 
sati^fy  my  creditors.  Heaven  only  knows. 

£30,  Newton, on  the  25th;  £31, 17s.  t>d., 
Newman,  same  day  ;  £*J6, 10s.,  Coutts,on 
the  '24th  ;  £'Jl).  l(>s.  f'd.,  Gillotts,  on  the 
•J9th  ;  £17,  10s.  t)d.  to  baker,— in  all 
£  1  .'{(i,  1  Is.  1  Od.  this  month,  with  only  Ids. 
in  the  house  ;  nothing  coming  in — all  re- 
ceived ;  one  lar^e  picture  painting,  and 
three  more  getting  ready,  and  Alfred's 
liead  to  do.  In  God  alone  I  trust,  in 
humility.     •     •     • 

"  \{\tl.—\  sat  from  two  till  five  staring 
at  my  picture  like  an  idiot,  my  brain 
pressed  down  by  anxiety  and  anxious 
loitks  of  my  dear  Mary  and  childreii| 
whom  1  was  compelled  to  inform." 

He  had  written  to  Sir  Uobert  Peel, 
among  others,  stating  his  circnm- 
stances.  The  answer  was  prompt 
and  kind,  and  in  these  terms : — 

"  Sir, — I  am  sorry  to  hear  of  your  con- 
tinual embarrassments.  From  a  limited 
fund  which  is  at  my  disposal,  I  send  as  a 
contribution  to  your  relief  from  those  em- 
barrassments the  sum  of  £50." 

But  that  could  not  rescue  the  poor 
man.     As  the  month  drew  towards 
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its  termination,  the  horror  became 

? 'eater  that  his  intellect  coold  bear, 
he  following  are  the  last  entries  hi 
his  journal. 

*'  IStk.^O  God,  bless  me  through  the 
erilB  of  this  day.  Great  anxiety.  My 
landlord,  Newton,  called.  I  said,  '  I  see 
a  qaarter*8  rent  in  thy  face,  bat  none  from 
me  I'  I  appointed  to-morrow  night  to  see 
him,  and  lay  before  him  erery  iota  of  my 
position.  'Good-hearted  Newton!'  I 
said,  *  don't  pat  in  an  ezecation.'  '  No- 
thing of  the  sort,'  he  repeated,  half  hnrt. 

**  I  sent  the  Duke,  Wordsworth,  dear 
Fred,  and  Mary's  heads  to  Miss  Barrett 
to  protect  I  have  the  Dake's  boots 
and  hat,  and  Lord  Grey's  coat,  and  some 
other  heads. 

"  20th,^O  God,  bless  as  all  through 
the  evils  of  this  day.     Amen. 

"21*f.  — Slept  horribly.  Prayed  hi 
Borrow,  and  got  ap  in  agitation. 

"  22d. — G^  forgire  me.    Amen. 
Finis 
of 
B.  R.  Haydon. 

"'  Stretoh  me  no  longer  on  this  roogh 

world.' — Lear, 

^  End  of  twenty-sixth  rolame." 


He  died  by  his  own  hand. 

A  more  profoundly  melancholy  his- 
tory than  this  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
ceive.   But  if  the  records  of  one  life 
of  ambition  and  misery,  fairly  and 
truthfully  written,    can    avail  as  a 
warning  to  others,  these  yolumes  have 
not  been  published  in  vain.    Genius, 
it  must  be  acknowledged,  too  often 
nec<U  a  monitor.    It  is  rash  and  ec- 
centric— over- confident,  and  always 
seeking  to  conquer ;  with  its  eye  bent 
on  the  glories  from  afar.  It  cannot 
guide  its  steps  along  the  common 
pathway  of  existence.    Of  devotion 
to  art,  or  literature,  or  science  in  any 
branch,  we  desire  to  speak  moat  re- 
verently.   We  know  that  manr  of    that  he  indalfedin 
the  mo<«t  important  services  randEsred    patlons  of  fkme  and  ror 
to  mankind  have  been  perfbrmed  by    neglected  to  take  the 
humblo  men  labouring  sednlonsly  m    towards  their   a 
seclusion,  and  shutting  themselves  ont    pladng  hlmaelf^ 
from  the  external  worid  almost  as    aMnoemeDt  of  U» 
carefully  as  did  the  alchemists  of  old,    disadvanti 
when  broo<ling  over  their  clectnariea    repeated, 
and  ulombtcs.    But  these  men  were,    man,  early 
like  all  others,  subject  to  the  laws  of    find  an  ezi 
society,  and  were  compelled,  some-    obUg^atloo^ 
how,  to  cam  their  dally  bread,  how- 
ever humble  might  be  their  fare.  And 
in  thiH  they  followed  the    apoatoUo 
example,  for  we  find  that  even  Paul, 


after  he  had  received  hia  worid-wida 
mission,  did  not  deem  himself  abeolved 
from  the  common  lot,  bnt  labonred 
diligently  at  his  craft,  as  a  dnty,  that 
he  might  not  be  a  bnrden  upon  his 
fellows.  The  possession  of  genius 
does  not  exempt  men  from  the  ordi« 
nary  cares  of  life ;  they  are,  after  all, 
bnt  men;  they  must  eat,  drink,  be 
dothed  and  lodged  like  the  other 
children  of  Adam ;  there  Is  no  ezemp* 
tion  in  their  favour  from  the  weight 
of  the  primitive  curse.  It  Is  one  thing 
to  abandon  high  aims  and  impulses 
in  order  to  acquire  wealth,  and  aa* 
other  to  labonr  diligently  in  order  that 
they  may  have  the  fireer  scope.  B  Is 
all  very  well  to  talk  disparagingly 
about  Pegasus  In  the  yoke;  to  that 
restraint  Pegasus  must  needs  submit, 
else  a  worse  thing  will  befall  him. 
Some  fahit  suspicion  of  this  seems  to 
have  passed  across  the  mind  of  HavdoB 
when  he  penned  the  foUowing  ooser* 
▼atlon:  **  Homer  begged;  Tiaso 
begged  in  a  diiferent  way;  Qalfleo 
was  racked;  De  WiU  assasslaatad, 
and  all  for  wishing  to  improve  theb 
species.  At  the  same  thne  RailMe^ 
Michael  Angelo,  Zenxis,  Apelles,  Ba- 
bens,  Reynolds,  Titian,  Shakespean, 
were  rich  and  happy.  Why?  beamm 
with  their  ^eniuM  tkejf  combined  prQ0» 
Heal  prudence.  I  beHeve  this  is  tihs 
secret*'  Havdon,  howerer,  could, 
not  shape  his  coarse  aocwdinriy. 
From  first  to  last  he  belonged  to  uat 
nnhappy  class  who  are  constaatlj 
looking  ont  for  what  they  call  **  the 
good  ume  coming;**  forgetting  that 
every  man  must  he  the  archlteet  of 
his  own  fortune,  that  the  suoe  ii 
Uhmonow  depoids  upon  the  lain 
of  to*day,  and  that  as  we 
also  must  wa  rei^.    We  di 
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exertion  of  indastrj  can  set  liim  free. 
If  we  are  met  with  the  qaestion, 
What  ought  ilaydon  to  have  done  in 
the  earlier  part  of  his  career?  We 
answer  unhesitatingly,  that  he  ought 
to  have  painted  portraits— sign-posts 
— anything,  rather  than  have  sacri- 
ficed his  independence.  After  all,  as 
wo  have  seen,  he  was  driven  to  paint 
portraits  in  his  latter  years ;  bnt  the 
employment  which  he  then  felt  as  a 
degradation,  and  regarded  with  dis- 
gust, would,  had  he  api)lied  himself 
to  it  earlier,  have  been  the  means  not 
only  of  ntlbrding  him  a  competency, 
bnt  of  giving  him  free  and  nnharassed 
leisure  to  carry  out  his  more  ambitions 
schemes.  The  casual  reader  of  this 
work  will  be  amazed  to  find  so  many 
entries  of  squandered  time.  In  the 
very  midst  of  his  difiiculiies,  months 
would  elapse  without  Ilaydon^s  taking 
np  his  pencil,  and  those  periods  of 
idleness  he  condemns  as  ^^  the  delin- 
quency of  infatnation."  For  our  part, 
we  should  not  be  inclined  to  u^c  so 
harsh  a  term.  Such  works  as  Haydon 
was  engaged  in  will  not  admit  of  con- 
tinuous and  unbroken  application. 
In  their  composition  the  faculties  must 
be  exerted  to  the  utmost,  and  both 
passion  and  imagination  must  be  ex- 
cited. That  is  the  case  nlikc  with  the 
painter  and  the  poet— if  it  is  other- 
wise, the  pictures  of  the  one  and  the 
words  of  the  other  will  be  cold  and 
unsympathetic.  Now  such  a  mood  of 
mind  is  exceedingly  exhausting,  and 
moreover  cannot  always  be  assumed 
at  pleasure.  Some  men — we  might 
instance  Schiller — have  sacrificed  their 
lives  in  the  attempt  to  prolong  this 
cxcitenient :  for  nature,  whenever 
overta:»ked,  demands  a  period  of  re- 
pose, or  at  least  a  change  of  exertion. 
We  hav*»  Haydun*i}  own  authority  for 
the  fact  that,  while  engaged  in  coni- 
positiim,  ho  was  always  under  the 
iufincnce  of  t(tr(;ng  emotion.  It  is  no 
Wonder,  therefore,  that  ho  frequently 
felt  himself  unable  to  continue — that 
is,  to  raise  himself  to  the  point  of  ele- 


vation of  idea  which  he  had  previously 
reached.  But  instead  of  using  these 
intervals  profitably,  ho  threw  away 
his  time,  dreaming  and  specnlating, 
nntil  the  goad  of  necessity  or  the  prick 
of  conscience  ronsed  him  to  anotUcr 
efibrt.  And  how  profitless  these  cflbrts 
were,  his  history  too  plainly  shows. 

We  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to 
attempt,  in  this  article,  any  criticism  of 
Haydon  as  a  painter.  In  trnth,  the 
materials  for  doing  so  are  not  within 
ourreach,  for  his  pictnresaredlsperseJ, 
and  for  the  greater  part  forgotteu. 
Nor  can  he  be  said  to  be  the  founder 
of  a  school ;  for  although  he  numbered 
among  his  pupils  Sir  Kdwiu  Land- 
seer,  and  Sir  Charles  Eastlake,  the 
present  distinguished  President  of  the 
Academy,  the  traces  of  his  style  are 
visible  in  the  works  of  neither  of  these 
eminent  men.  lie  will  be  remem- 
bered hereafter  rather  from  his  enthu- 
siasm— wo  had  almost  said  fauaticism 
— in  the  cause  of  High  Art,  than  on 
account  of  his  works ;  and  these  vo- 
lumes will  un((ue8tiouably  remaiUf 
remarkable  in  literature,  as  the  most 
faithful  record  extant  of  the  miserable 
effects  which  ensue  from  the  misap- 
plication of  genius,  from  abandonment 
of  prudence,  from  defiance  of  public 
opiuion,  and  from  the  indulgence  of 
overweeniug  vanity.  They  ought,  as 
we  have  already  said,  to  be  atten- 
tively perused  by  every  student  of 
art  and  literature;  for  they  convey 
an  important  lesson,  which  is  not  the 
less  likely  to  have  its  eflect  bocanse 
our  sympathies  arc  keenly  excited  bj 
the  niisfortnnes,  the  trials,  aud  miser- 
able fate  of  the  man.  May  his  un- 
happy story  be  a  warning  to  those 
who,  proud  in  the  real  or  fancied 
possession  of  genius,  believe  that  no- 
thing more  is  re<|uired  to  carry  them 
to  the  summit  of  their  ambition — may 
all  such  read  and  ponder,  and  reooU 
from  the  abyss  which  yawns  for  every 
one  who  disregards  the  commoD 
duties  and  daily  responsibilities  of 
existence ! 
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Switzerland  has  latterly  become 
ODC  of  tlic  most  commonplace  conn- 
tries  in  Europe.    No  matter  that  its 
lakes  are  as  lovely,  its  mountains  as 
magnificent,  its  landscapes  as  bean- 
tiful,  and  its  cascades  as  sparkling  as 
they  were  thirty  years  ago ;  it  has  the 
grievous  misfortune  of  being  too  well 
known.    Familiarity  has  begot  indif- 
ference.    Switzerland  is  now  little 
more  than  a  baiting  place  on  the  road 
to  Italy  or  the  East.    Everybody  has 
visited  it,  and  professes  to  know  it 
by  heart.     If  a  railway  were  accom- 
plished, people  would  dart  through  it 
in  a  day,  as  they  do  through  mono- 
tonous Belgium  on  their  way  to  the 
Rhine— caring  to  see  no  more  of  it 
than  they  can  spy  from  the  carriage 
windows.     As  to  Mont  Blanc,  its 
ascent  is  becoming  quite  an  ordinary 
occurrence ;    men  scramble  np  and 
down  it  like  conies  on  a  sandhill,  and 
one  thinks  of  the  Grands  Mulcts  pretty 
much  as  one  nsed  to  think,  in  the  dear 
departed  days  of  four-horse  teams  and 
many-coated  jehus,  of  the  Half  war 
House  on  the  Great   North   Road. 
Switzerland  is  now  visited  (for  its  own 
sake)  only  by  persons  who  are  stiuted 
for  time — who  cannot  afford  a  tour, 
but  merely  '*  a  run,^  and  who  accord- 
ijigly  scamper  off  to  the  Alps  (as  they 
might  do  to  the  Westmoreland  lakes 
or  Welsh  hillsV  the  journey  thither 
beiug  performable,  thanks  to  steam,  ill 
Hoinewhcre  about  thirty  hours  from 
London   Bridge.     Rapid  gentlemen, 
who  glory  in  the  quantity  of  ground 
thoy  get  over,  who  estimate  the  in- 
terest of  a  tour  by  the  nomber  of 
leignes  accomplished,  who  have  pass- 
<>(!  a  (Uy  at  Chamonni,  climbea  tho 
Uiiigi,  visited  the  convent  of  St  Ber- 
nard,  written  nonsense  in    visitors* 
books,  and   satisfactorily  settled  in 
thoir  minds  the  comparative  merita 
of  the  many  excellent  tables- d*hoto 
t?)at  British  giilnsity  and  guineas  have 
caused   to    replace    Helvetia*8   once 
ffiinpio  and  unsophisticated hoapitality, 
—  gontlomcn  of  this  class,  who  have 
done  thus  much,  declare  they  know 


the  country  thoronghlyt  consider  it 
rather  slow,  and  pack  their  portman- 
teaus for  a  trip  to  the  Antipodes  or  a 
stroll  amidst  Nineveh's  mins. 

From  the  Andes  to  the  Alps,  the 
flight  is  a  far  one.  When  first  we 
feu  in  with  that  agreeable  writer  and 
accomplished  naturalist,  Dr  Frederick 
Tschndi,  he  was  fresh  from  Pern,  and 
it  was  the  meritorions  book  his  SoaUi 
American  wanderings  sngsested  that 
brooght  ns  acquainted  with  him.  Since 
that  expediUon,  and  probably  dnriog 
manv  vears  previously  to  it,  he  has 
studied  and  observed  nearer  home.  The 
mountains  of  his  native  Switaerland 
have  supplied  him  a  theme  for  one  of 
those  massive  octaves  which  indefiati- 
gable  Germany  loves  to  produce,  and 
whose  close  print  and  countless  pages 
deter  foreign  readers,  unless  the 
anther's  name  be  one  that  invites  and 
encourages  them  to  proceed.  That  of 
Dr  Tschudi  was  associated  in  onr 
memory  with  so  much  valuable  infor- 
mation, most  pleasantly  imparted,  that 
we  at  once  and  wlllingiy  plunged  into 
his  formidable  volume. 

However  well  acquainted  freqnest 
vbits  or  long  residence  may  naTO 
made  us  with  one  of  the  most  ptetnr** 
esque  and  delightful  of  European  lands, 
a  summer's,  ramble  amidst  its  moun- 
tains will assuredlypossess  much  of  tiie 
charm  of  novelty,  if  performed  after  aa 
attentive  perusal  of  Dr  Tschudi'a  re- 
cent publication.  A  summer's  ramble 
— ^not  for  ever  along  high-roads  and 
beaten  trackSt  wiUi  a  luxurious  hotel 
for  the  goal  of  each  day's  Joum^, 
but— away  in  the  mountaina,  wUk 
a  change  or  two  of  linen,  and  I>r 
Tischudi^s  book  for  aole  banMO*  Md 
with  a  cheerful  resolution  to  be  eon* 
tent  with  hard  beds  and  shepherd*^ 
fare.  We  are  much  mistakeo,  or  Dr 
Tschndi  mast  have  passed  many  sack 
summers,  and  less  dement  seasou 
too— must  long  have  been  a  lodger  la 
huts  and  dialeUK  and  have  bivona^ed 
for  months  together  amidst  Alpine 
peaks— as  he  once  did  In  Pemvkna 
forests— In  order  to  accumulate  the 
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great  store  and  variety  of  curious  in- 
formation he  has  brou^'ht  together  in 
this  volume.  Snmc  aid  he  may  have 
dcrive^l  from  the  numerous  admir- 
able booivs  which  Swiss  naturalists 
have  devoted  to  the  beauties  and 
wonders  of  their  native  land.  Hut  his 
pages  bear  the  stamp  of  originality, 
and  abound  in  unmistakable  evidence 
of  an  entliusia«tic  love  of  science,  and 
of  keen  and  int(rlligent  personal  ob- 
gen'ation.  One  of  their  must  striking 
features  is  the  minute  knowledge  dis- 
played of  the  ways  and  habits  of  crea- 
tures of  whose  existence  many  per- 
sons are  ban-ly  aware — a  knowledge 
which  can  only  hav(;  bren  ac(|uired 
by  hMig  frc'iueutation  of  their  haunts, 
and  bvthemost  cautious  watchfulness. 

_  m 

The  author  of  a  lM>ok  like  this  must, 
one  wjtuld  think,  have  led  the  life  of 
an  Indian  on  the  war-path— have  ex- 
ercised the  craft,  and  patience,  and 
vigilance,  the  silence  and  self-denial 
of  l-eatherstoiking  on  a  Sioux  trail — 
whilst  watching tlu'fiirri'd  and  fj*ather- 
ed  and  sialy  denizens  of  the  forests,  as 
eager  to  note  thrir  aspect  an«l  peculi- 
arities as  the  wild  warrior  could  be  to 
guri)rise  foes  an*!  add  fresh  scalps  to 
his  savage  trophius. 

Dr  'IVclnuli  lias  mad«?  a  Dantesque 
arrangenu'ut  of  his  work,  divi4ling  it 
into  '*  circirs,"  whose  dcni/i-ns  he  de- 
scribes in  turn.  The  circles  are  the 
Mountain  Region,  the  Alpine  Krgion, 
the  Snow  Region.  The  fust  chapter 
of  each  circle  is  devoted  to  the  general 
charaj'teristicsof  the  rr^^ion  dcseribed, 
Us  formation,  gpolugy,  climate,  streams 
and  lakes.  A  botanical  chapter  fol- 
lows ;  tlien  one  is  given  to  the  lower 
animals— ti<h,  iu-ects,  reptihs — and 
others  to  birds  and  jjnadrupcds.  Kaeh 
circle  is  terminated  bv  a  series  of  bio- 
graphics  and  delineations  of  jKirticular 
animals,  and  these  are  some  of  the 
most  pleasing  j>ortions  of  the  book, 
which,  far  from  being  dry  or  abstruse, 
contains  fi-w  scientific  terms  that  are 
not  intelligible  to  all  tolerably  edu- 
cated persons,  and  maylu'rankjMlinthe 
same  class  to  which  belongs  White's  de- 
lightful Natural  IIist(»ry  of  Selborne. 
The  general  reader  miglit  be  little  at- 
tracted by  so  extensive  a  w«>rk  devj^ti'd 
entirelv  to  natural  historv,  but  Dr 
Tschudi  is  capable  ofiniparting  attrac- 
tion and  interest  to  a  much  drier  snbjeet. 

"  The  Alps,*'  says  Dr  Tschudi,  in 


Alpine  Regions,  [Xov. 

his  few  prclimiDary  pages  of  general 
reflections,  "arc  the  pride  of  the  Swit- 
zer,  who  has  planted  his  home  at  their 
foot.  Their  vicinity  exercises  an  in- 
describable and  extensive  iufluence  on 
his  whole  existence.  They  are  In 
some  sort  the  condition  of  his  natural 
and  spiritual,  his  social  and  political 
life.  lie  loves  them  almost  instinc- 
tively; the  most  secret  fibres  of  his 
heart  are  intertwined  with  them ; 
when  absent  from  them,  his  longing  is 
incessant  to  return  to  bis  beloved 
mountains.  His  love  for  them  is  per- 
haps greater  than  his  knowledge  of 
their  nature.  Kvcn  at  the  present 
day,  when  the  furrow  is  songht  in 
which  the  locomotive  may  most  easily 
wind  its  way  over  the  lowest  saddle 
of  the  Central  Alps,  and  the  galvanic 
stream  glides  along  the  copper  wire, 
where  beautiful  roads  have  long  inter- 
sected them,  and  thousands  of  tourists 
from  every  part  of  the  world  have 
visited  them — even  now  that  the  in- 
defatigable spirit  of  inquiry  of  our 
numerous  great  naturalists  has  stimn- 
lated  to  a  thousand  fruitful  expedi- 
tions to  their  lofty  and  glittering  sum- 
mits, a  deep  mystery  still  envelopes 
them."  They  compose  an  almost 
unknown  land,  in  the  midst  of  thickly 
pei»pled  and  highly  civilised  countries. 
Retin^d  and  prosperous  nations  have 
occupied  their  valleys,  and  pnshed 
their  way  up  those  lower  steeps  which 
form  the  step  of  transition  from  plain 
to  mountain.  But  at  a  certain  eleva- 
tion they  stop,  and  go  no  farther. 
Above  is  the  domain  of  bird  and 
beast,  rarely  intruded  upon,  save  by 
a  stray  hunter  or  by  an  ardent  and 
adventurous  seeker  after  knowledge. 
In  those  lofty  regions  are  immense 
tracts  of  mountain,  which  have  never 
echoed  to  a  human  voice,  or  received 
the  print  of  human  foot,  and  whose  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  life  are  still  totally 
uninvestigated.  "Many  a  valley  in 
the  rugged  recesses  of  the  Upper  Alps 
is  less  known  tlKin  the  coasts  of  the  re- 
motest group  of  islands,  or  than  the 
banks  of  the  Nile  and  thcMississlppL 
And  not  only  this  :  even  the  districts 
which  we  have  before  our  eyes,  and 
under  our  feet,  have  but  lately  become 
known  to  us  ;  we  still  are  but  at  the 
threshold  of  knowledge,  and  few  are 
thire  who  eaniestly  knock,  and  are 
admitted." 
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Dr  Tschndi's  first  circle,  the  monn- 
taia  region,  consists  of  the  whole  of 
those  parts  of  Switzerland  which  are 
between  2500  and  4000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  Below  the  former 
elevation  he  does  not  consider  the 
mountains  to  have  begnn ;  above  the 
latter  heights  we  get  Into  the  second 
or  Alpine  circle.  The  first  region  ia 
made  up  partly  of  independent  monn- 
tains,  whose  height  does  not  exceed 
the  stipulated  4000  feet,  partly  of  the 
broad  flanks  and  slopes  of  loftier  moun- 
tains. It  is  the  region  of  waterfalls. 
The  Jura  is  the  most  important  of 
the  independent  chains  it  comprises. 
Many  of  the  most  charming  parts  of 
Switzerland  arein  the  horizontal  zone, 
tliu!)  esublished  between  2500  and 
4000  feet  above  the  sea.  It  con- 
tains beantiful  valleys,  some  mana- 
facturing  places;  the  high-roads  to 
Italy  traverse  it ;  small  villages,  shep- 
herds* cottages,  cow  and  sheep  stablee, 
are  found  in  even  its  most  elevated 
valleys.  In  summer  it  b  overran 
by  travellers,  wandering  in  qnest  of 
cascades  and  glaciers;  m  winter  its 
fashionable  baths  and  elegant  hotels 
are  closed  or  deserted,  and  it  is  enli- 
vened only  by  the  passage  of  strings  of 
mules  laden  with  merchandise. 

To  us  the  most  attractive  parts  of 
this  book  are  those  where  we  find  the 
author  wandering  in  the  woodlands, 
communing  with  the  brute  creation, 
and  unostentatiously  displaying  his 
rare  familiarity  with  sylvan  sights  and 
sounds.  It  is  with  reference  to  those 
chapters,  and  not  to  his  ^logical  and 
meteorological  dissertations,  that  we 
have  more  particularly  taken  up  his 
work;  but  l>efore  walking  with  him 
into  the  woods,  we  are  tempted  to 
abridge  two  curious  and  interesting 
pa^os,  relating  to  the  hollows  and 
caverns  frequently  found  in  the  Alps. 
The  worthy  naturalist*s  German  is 
occasionally  as  rugged  as  the  rocks  he 
writes  about,  and  we  must  aim  rather 
at  (riving  its  spirit  than  at  rigidly 
rciiilfring  its  letter. 

'' ThroughoutthewholeAlpineland,*' 
ho  nayi,  **  hollows  are  nnroerons,  and 
often  of  very  interesting  appear- 
ance. They  as.<4ume  the  most  various 
forms  —gentle  recesses  of  cliffs,  with' 
overhanging  roofs,  regnlar closed  grot- 
toe.4  or  caves,  which  the  Bernese  Ober- 
Unders  call  'Balm;*  rariiM-like  hol- 


lows ending  in  rocky  yaolts,  or  com- 
municating with  yet  deeper  clefts  and 
crevices ;  and  finally,  passages  broken 
throngh  the  monntains  from  daylight 
to  daylight.  With  these  hollows  tra- 
dition associates  many  pions  remin- 
iscences of  saints  and  missionarlesi 
and  here  and  there  a  chapel  or  hemoi- 
tage  is  stiU  to  be  found  in  their  vici- 
nity. The  interior  of  these  rockj 
dwellings  b  often  of  shignlar  confor- 
mation, including  narrow  galleries, 
deep  and  eloomy  pools  of  water,  and 
unexplored  precipices,  sinking  more 
than  a  thousand  feet  into  the  bowds 
of  the  mountain.  In  some  are  found, 
as  signs  that  in  former  times  they  were 
used  as  hidinff-plaoes  by  fugitives,  or 
as  dwellings  by  banditti,  l^man  and 
ancient  German  coins;  in  others,  petri- 
fied bones  or  shell-fbh ;  in  others,  agab. 
rounded  firagments  of  serpentine  and 
of  other  d^criptions  of  stone  not 
proper  to  the  mountain;  remains  of 
beasts  of  prey,  which  for  centuries* 
have  been  extinct  in  those  regions; 
and  finally— this  espedallj  in  the 
Jura— masses  of  snow  and  ice  that 
never  melt  Most  of  them  hsTe  an 
internal  coatingof stalactites.  Almost 
more  remsrkable  than  these  esToma 
are  the  wind-hok»^  everywhere  found 
in  the  monntains--deep  narrow  defti 
in  the  rock,  which  sometimes  hsTOi 
and  sometimes  hsve  not,  an  upper 
exit  In  fine  summer  weather,  a 
strong  and  vety  cold  wind  issues  liroB 
them  ;  in  winter,  on  the  contrary,  tiM 
air  rushes  into  them,  and  their  taoi- 
penture  b  higher  than  that  withont 
boch  wind^holes  are  very  numerous  la 
the  Alps.  .  .  .  The  oow-keepen 
use  them  as  dafarles.  They  are  not 
without  influence  upon  animal  and 
regetable  life.  When  not  taken  po»- 
scMlon  of  by  man,  they  are  f^neralf 
taken  advantaM  of  1^  a  Ibz  or  mar* 
mot,  for  one  el  the  sereral  entraness 
to  hb  earth.  PlanU  wfll  not  thrift 
at  their  entranee  or  in  thefar  Tldid^, 
with  the  exception  of  some  Um  dark 
mosses  and  lichens.  Upon  the  saan 
natural  laws  with  these  whkl-holsa, 
depends  the  existence  of  the  TasI 
and  wonderfU  ioe-eavems  ^Mth  art 
fbund  la  the  mountains  fiur  beloir 
the  soow-Une,  and  which  eontain, 
for  many  montha  together. 


times  the  wbolerear  through,  hift 
ofko.    We  maj  eiia  tto  too- 
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(.•nvorn  of  St  ClorirL'*',  situate  near 
Kollr,  1'502  feet  alxAc  the  lake  of 
(loiiova,  on  a  sliolf  uf  the  foromo.'t 
raiijje  of  tin*  tfnra,  which  contains 
Fomo  1*<M)0  liiin'lnMlwrM;:ht  uf  icf,  and 
whorp  it  frcf7.i'.s  even  in  sn'.nnur; 
alr«o  till'  ;:n'atf»st  and  most  magnifi- 
cent of  all  knt>\vn  ice- caverns,  the 
jih(M'j)-hok*  on  the  lak»^  of  Thnn.  in  a 
HiflT  l.'riO  feot  hi;:h,  ri»ii»l  ab(»vc  tlie 
level  of  the  ^oa,  pen«'tralin;;  deep  into 
the  ni'iiniinn,  and  oontainin;:  the 
ptran?e>t  fnrmatinns  of  ice.  Xotuith- 
standin;;  its  nninvitinj:  a  |)ect.  >hep- 
henisand  cowherd-  take nfiijre  within 
it  in  storm V  or  vcrv  hot  weather,  and 
it  not  nnfrejinently  atVonU  shelter  to 
a  thon-and  head  of  sheep." 

(^ailtinir  inanimate  for  animnfe  ob- 
jects, Dr  Tsclindi  ennnvrate:'  the  ver- 
tebral? found  in  Switzerland.  I5i^«ides 
dome-tic  animids,  he  estimates  them 
at  about  \'M)  kinds,  of  which  fifty  :iro 
mammalia,  thirty  two ami>hi!M;i, forty- 
two  fish,  and  no  lesi  than  )»!•>  dif- 
ferent kinils  of  binN.  TIjc  ]i"sitioii 
of  Switzerland,  midway  between  the 
north  and  south  <if  Kurope,  makes  it 
a  place  of  renih'zvnus  for  many  forei;jn 
birds,  i^wn  but  rarely,  or  for  short 
seasons.  '*  Stranjrc  jrue-ts  f»ften  com.» 
to  ns,"  says  tlie  doctor,  ''  now  from 
the  iceberjijs  of  the  North  Sea,  then 
fnmi  the  hot  plaip.<  of  IVL'ypt.  I)ncks 
and  divers,  i^eose  and  sea-mews,  from 
the  p(»lar  regions,  meet  tlie  African 
flaminiro,  the  ICuyptian  ibi<,  the  pnrjjle 
heron  from  the  l>lack  S«m,  the  sea- 
swalhtw  from  th'*  (.'iispian.  Many  of 
these  arc  merelv  casual  visitor-^ — birds 
that  have  been  scared,  dist?H'bed  when 
broodinir,  or  that  have  lost  their  way, 
as  in  the  case  (»f  the  lloi'k(»f  *il:)<^  peli- 
cans that  ajjpeaicd  <ui  tlu"  Boilensec  in 
the ye-ir  1 7'IS."  T'jiou  the  otherhnnd, 
in  autumn  oi-cur  n-trular  and  sv^ti-m- 
atic  chanji;es  of  q'.iart«TS,  numbers  of 
birds  fly  in;:  south,  to  seek  the  warmer 
climates  of  Italy  :nii!  Africa,  whilst 
otlnTS  come  from  the  north,  well 
pleased  to  winter  in  Switzerland. 
Sprinf,'  dismi--'^-J  trie  stranjrers,  ai;d 
brinjjjs  back  the  emij^n-ants.  Of  these, 
however,  but  few  return  to  tlieir  ol«l 
accustomed  copses,  woods,  and  valleys. 
Some  have  sunk  under  the  fatij:ues  of 
the  journey,  more  have  been  carriejl 
off  by  birds  of  prey ;  the  jrreatest 
number  have  falh-n  victims  to  man. 
DrTschudi  i-  indignant  at  the  furious 
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war  waged  In  Italy  npon  lii»  feathei*p( 
BonL'-'ter-i  and  favonntcs.  "  Xot  onlj 
snipes,  (piails,  thrushes,  pij^eon.Q,  am 
.(^nchlike  bird.<,  arc  taken,  but  th< 
friendly  ewallow,  so  respected  in  oai 
Country ;  linnets,  nifrht inhales,  liith 
sinking 'bird.s  of  all  kinds,  arc  un- 
C'-ar^inyly  a<sailed,  daring  their  pas 
sage  tlirongh  the  land  of  citrons,  witl 
net  and  ^nn,  by  young  and  old  o 
all  classes  —  tradesmen,  mechanics 
priests,  ai:d  nobles.  At  Herpamo,  Ver 
ona,  Chiavennn,  Brescia,  millions  o 
birds   are   annuallv  taken  —  for   tin 

• 

most  ]»art  creatures  which  no  one  ii 
Switzerland  wouhl  dnam  of  injurin;: 
but  which  we  rather  cherish  for  th* 
sake  <'f  their  beautiful  notes.  Therefor 
is  it  that  Italy,  the  Ian  I  of  music  anc 
.sonjr,  is  so  extraordinarily  i>oor  ii 
singiuix-binls.  The  same  is  the  case  ii 
the  canton  of  Tessin,  which  has  hjiij 
been  infected  with  the  Italian  blood 
thirstiness,  and  where  even  sparrow 
are  scarce.  Fnun  Tessin  and  the  Val 
teline  the  birdcatch  Ts  advance  to  th 
St  (lothard,  and  to  the  mountains  o 
the  (irisons,  to  intercept  the  friendb 
little  cn-atures  upon  the  very  frontie 
with  their  treacherous  nets.  There 
fore  has  there  been  for  some  time  re 
marked  in  Switzerland,  agrowinpani 
nl  irniinj;  diminution  in  the  nnmbcri 
of  the  insectivorons  birds.  The  cantoi 
of  Te<sin  is  mnch  more  injured  thai 
benefited  by  its  birdcatchers.  Fifteei 
hundred  >hootin;:  licenses  (which  then 
cost  but  a  franc  a- piece)  are  annualh 
i'^^ued  ;  but  birdcatching  with  nets 
>na!e-5,  lime,  trap.s,  owls,  and  evei 
with  trreat  fowling  floors  (/iWfi//),  i: 
free  to  all.  Beyond  the  Monte  Ceui're 
a  sinj^le  rocoA/r/r^/r  will  often  take,  npoi 
a  tine  October  day,  loOO  small  birds 
It  is  ea<y  to  understand  how  great  i: 
the  loss  of  lime  and  labour  for  a  conn 
try  which,  in  many  branches  of  in 
du<try.  is  so  far  behindhand,  and  lio\^ 
piejudii  ial  an  influence  this  wholesah 
.<laii;:hter  must  have  upon  the  charac 
ler  of  the  pe(»])]e.  In  German  Swjt 
zerlaiMJ,  upon  the  other  han<l,  birtl 
catchiui:  is  very  little  practised,  ant 
only  against  a  few  sorts  of  finches  an( 
thrushes  ;  and  shooting  is  cr»nfinet 
alnwK^t  exclnsivelv  to  largo  game,— 
pi'je(»ns,  fnddfares,  and  birds  of  prey 
Small  birds  are  left  tolerably  nnmo 
lested  ;  the  swallows  are  guarded  bj 
the  popular  pietN',  and  only  the  olhei 
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day  (1852)  a  law  for  their  protection 
was  published  in  the  canton  of  Vaud.** 
The  doctor's  disgust  at  the  whole- 
sale bird-slan<;hter  on  the  Italian 
frontier  of  Switzerland,  is  not  to  be 
attributed  merely  to  a  naturalist's 
sympathy  with  the  sweet-throated 
objects  of  his  stndy,  and  companions 
of  his  solitary  rambles.  Of  all  ani- 
mals, birds  are  those  which  most  con- 
tribute to  the  cheerfulness  of  nature. 
I  low  stronf^ly  one  feels  this  during  a 
long  walk  through  a  lonely  country  1 
Quadrupeds  fly  and  hide  themselves 
at  our  approach ;  only  now  and  then 
we  see  a  hare  scudding  away  in  the 
distance,  or  a  saucy  squirrel  perched 
upon  a  bough  high  over  our  head ;  as 
we  walk  by  the  river-side,  the  trout 
plac^hes  out  of  the  water,  fly-catching 
iiiteiu.  But  all  these  creatures  are 
mute,  shy,  and  rarely  seen,  whilst 
birds  are  all  around  us,  twittering  in 
the  bushes  by  our  side,  flashing  their 
plumage  in  the  sunbeams,  warbling 
in  the  trees  we  walk  under,  and  carol- 
ling high  aloft  in  the  clouds.  How 
deadly  dull  the  forest  and  mountain 
would  be  without  them !  Such,  doubt- 
less, have  often  been  Dr  Tschudi's 
tlioughts  when  he  walked  forth  alone 
to  gather  knowledge  on  nature's  page, 
and  they  would  suffice  to  explain  his 
vexation  with  the  birdcatchers.  Wo 
turn,  for  another  and  more  practical 
rea^son,  to  his  chapter  ou  the  lower 
animals,  and  to  his  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  myriads  of  insects  which 
the  first  breath  of  the  Fon  *  calls  into 
existence.  Many  of  these  insects  are 
extremely  hurtful  to  vegetation,  and 
do  great  damage  to  fields  and  gar- 
den<(,  even  when  decimated  by  the 
birds  whose  nourishment  they  com- 
pose. The  May-bug,  especially,  ap- 
pears in  the  northern  valleys  of  the 
central  Alps  in  prodigious  swarms, 
n\Hembling,  aud  as  noxious  as,  the 
fliglits  of  locusts  that  afilict  more 
southerly  lands.  And  if  the  purvey- 
ors of  Italian  epicures,  whom,  it  ap« 
prar.*,  nothing  less  than  roast  linnets 
and  nightingale  ragout  will  satisfy, 


are  allowed  to  continue  their  work  of 
devastation  amongst  the  small  birds  of 
Switzerland,  the  times  are  likely  soon 
to  become  good  for  beetle  and  cater- 
pillar, and  extremely  unfavourable  to 
Helvetian  gardeners  and  farmers.  One 
of  the  modes  of  birdcatching  referred 
to  by  Dr  Tschndi— namely,  by  means 
of  owls — is  curious  and  peculiar.  He 
describes  it  in  another  place.  The 
sort  of  owl  most  used  by  the  fowler 
(Strix  pauerina)  is  found  in  the 
woods  of  Tessin,  where  it  bears  the 
name  of  eivetta  piccoh.  He  is  do- 
mesticated in  the  houses,  catches 
mice,  eats  fmit  and  poUnia,  The 
birdcatchers  take  him  out  into  the 
fields,  and  set  him  upon  a  one-legged 
stool,  with  a  padded  top.  A  long 
string  is  fastened  to  his  leg,  and  oeca- 
sionidlj  pulled,  which  makes  him 
jump  about  and  play  all  manner  of 
comical  antics.  Ronnd  abont  are 
decoy-birds,  and  sticks  spread  with 
bird-lime.  The  small  birds  come  ia 
flocks  to  see  the  fun,  settle  on  the 
sticks,  and  are  caught — redbreasts« 
yellow-hammers,  wrens,  wagtails, 
hedge-sparrows,  thrushes  of  varloua 
kinds,  &c.  &c.  The  finch  fami^ 
alone  are  said  to  be  too  knowing  lo 
be  thus  entrapped.  They  keep  ap  a 
great  noise,  but  at  a  prudent  distaaoe. 
This  mode  of  bird-snaring  is  followed 
from  July  to  November,  and  the 
Tessinees,  who  seem  to  be  a  comma- 
nity  of  birdcatchers,  travel  into  other 
cantons  to  practise  It.  In  Germaoy 
the  large  screech-owl  (JSirix  bubo)-^ 
which  in  Switseriand  is  carried  aboat 
in  a  box,  and  shown  as  a  pretext  to 
beg  for  batxen—iB  used  as  a  deooy  for 
carrion  birds.  The  sportsman  ties 
him  to  a  peg  in  the  ground,  and  hides 
himself  near  at  hand  in  a  low  hat, 
covered  with  tnrf  and  provided  with 
loopholes.  Soon  there  is  a  great  ga- 
thering of  crowt,  magpies,  hawks, 
kites,  &c,  which  eome  croaking  and 
screaming  around,  and  are  easilj  shot. 
^*Tbo  mountain  region  of  Switier- 
land,*  says  Dr  Tsehndi,  in  one  of  the 
many  pleasing  passages  of  this  rol- 


-  The  hot  nooth  wiad,  which,  when  it  seto  ia,  mually  in  tarly  spring,  aMlti  the 
f^now  and  ice  with  magical  npidity.  In  the  Qriadtowald  it  ofUa  mtlu,  la  the  eontw 
of  twelve  hours,  a  bed  of  raow  mors  than  two  feat  thick.  Iti  agaaey  in  this  rtsMSl 
iM  far  more  rapid  and  powerful  than  that  ef  the  saat  aad  ia  the  npper  Swiss  ^aUm 
there  in  no  proper  ipring  antil  iteoMM—Just  atfai  aatwaByin  wumj  parts  of  the  SwiSB 
lowUodf,  it  it  dt«Bod  indiaptsiablt  to  Ihs  proper  ilptniag  of  the  grape. 
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nTr.'\   *■[:'=.-•••: =1;?  r.'«   V\\v\>  «'f  binU  the  dew  from  the  glossr  sable  of  his 
vr.'M'  [i-.iiiiir  ::■  it.-.ii'.  ainl  which  do  pluniapre,  whets  his  bill  against  the 
lioi  n'.?'.'  n;  ji  ir  in  th'.'  c'rrer]-'n'iing  bouirh,  and  hops  higher  up   in  the 
r.  «'!'!'.-  -t   ii!:i-oiit  \\vAs.   and  n-it  in  a  pie -tree,  almost  wondering  to  find 
niasiy   kii:  !-■   tli.it   iIm  n-t.   at    K-a?t  that  twilight  is  becoming  davlight, 
fc»  .1-1  'j.i'ly,  -ih'W-  thi-m.-'clvis  in  the  and  that  the  forest  still  sleeps.  Twice, 
pl:{i:i.*     rj:-.-  ;:r«'.iti.'r  n-.ml-r.  c^]'0-  thrico.  he  sends  a  summons,  over  the 
ci;il!y  .  f  [ii-  *m:iilrr  Mr.i>.  iV.Tiniatc  tree    tops,    across    to    the    opposite 
I'l  !w-.*n  the  l.iil  ami  the   m  -nntain  mountain,  and  down  into  the  valley, 
T'-:!  ■:!-.  .1!;  i  ;:i  "  ir.t.r  'Z^^^\y  -i-i*k  ilie  on  whoso  brociks  thin  banks  of  vapour 
fw\A'.  r'r;-:s.  .i::<i  t-  i^ho*  •  i  liio  1  »w-  rest.    Then  he  puts  forth,  with  might 
U\\^\-  iwA  "!'  t:.-^  wr.'A  \m1!:\v?.     \\\\\  aud  fire,  his  magnificent  notes,  alter- 
th'.ir   s\vci.:ost    scnj.    ili-ir   «:un'.nuT  nati'ly  gay  and  plaintive,  and  rouses 
j'-v.«.  ti.iir  11.-  rri -sr  t:m.\  ar-  in  t!io  the  whole  woodland  region  into  life. 
m-i:ni  i::;.-.     Tsur  •  th-y  live  !iko  rich  The  cuckoo's   musical  call   resounds 
•rent!' im-n.  wh--.  in  x\w  tine  s-.is'^n.  afar  in  the  forest.   Thiu  blue  columns 
repair  !•»  tli-  ir  i  ■■.:!!  try -hi- r.ise?.    Their  of  smoke  issue  from  the  cottage  cbim- 
taM-  i-r  •  v-:-  -|rn\jK  and  tlu-ir  percli  neys  in  the  %'alley ;  there  is  biirking  of 
rei'ly  :  tl:  iv  iVivuN  aivo'i-r  at  hand  do;:s  iu  the  farmyards,  and  the  tink- 
t"'  -:■  rt  ;-.n.i  r. '  ix  •■  witli  il:.m.   There  lini:  of  a  cow-bell ;  the  birds  rise  from 
is  a  I  ■''■■:I:ar:ty  :iV  ut  rlieir  '".iMIatii^n  bushes,  grass,  and  rocks,    and   soar 
i:;  th'ir  r>  ':;'.!:jiii  f.'iv-its.     Ni-  i:ij:ht-  upon  the  wincr,  to  see  the  sun,  and  to 
iiij-.l*  J !:  • '  1...  r  mil    li-n?  ii'tes.  sol-  i»raise  kind  Mother  Xature,  who  has 
d;'i:i   a   ii'.iner    is   Inanl.  ranly  that  once  more  sent  them   the    cheerful 
cajital  ?::il:^t.  the  M.;.  k  h-a-iVd  tit-  li^'ht.     Many  a  poor  little  flutterer 
m -ii't'  — a::'!  yt-t  \S'>d  ani!  ivik  re-  reioioes  that  the  anxious,  dangerous 
s-'ui !  aji;:i  with  t!i.'  ;oy..'.i^  cncert.  ni^ht  is  past.     He  sat  upon  a  twig, 
T:uf  it  IS  t::ar  jiu'l-wili,  and  joyous,  his  head  buried  in  his  feathers,  when 
jTMshlnj  vitality,  nji..:!  at.nr  Vt  the  by  t!ie  starlight  he  saw  a  forest-owl 
alw'iir  f  ijt"  rn::ir:il  ).;irnio:y  and  artis-  tly   noiscles<iy  thronjjh  the  trees  in 
tic  >k;;i.     r.ir.iri'   ihi'  r-'-y   mi-ts  of  srarch   of  prey.      The    rock-marten 
nu^niiw::  }:ave   ar.nv.iiK'.-d   t!ie  san's  came   from    the  valley,   the  ermine 
ai  pioach — iVren  brr'..r'  evi-n  a  li::ht  fr«»m   the  cUft'.  the  pine-martin  de- 
tiiit  in  tlu' i-a-ft  li:i-  iiiili  at-.-l  ii<  j'-»int  scenilod  from  his  squirrel's  nest,  the 
of  ri-inu',   and   wliilst   the  stars  still  fox  prowled  amongst  the  bushes.    All 
glitter  b:  iL'liily  in  t!ii'  dark-bhif  sky —  these  the  bird  had  seen.   On  the  tree, 
a  l'»w  runiblinir  n»ise  is  heard,  issuing  in  the  air,  on  the  ground — tlestruction 
fr^m  a  tail  uld  lir:  tli-n  I'-'H'w  cliat-  was  all   around   him.     Many  weary 
terini: elappini: mites,  LTnwiuiT.i'iicker  h^urs  had  he  sat  ^ut,  not  daring  to 
and  lii.iii  krr :  and  tinally,  a  Umil'  «tring  stir,  protected  aud  concealed  by  a  few 
of  lii.r>iii;r  -niinds.  lik»»  the  whi-tting  young  beech -leaves.     How  gladly  he 
or  -IniriH-ning  j-f  a  blade.     It  is  tlie  ii'>w  leaps  forth,  and  extols  the  safety 
hi'atluii.  k'- r.'Uplin::  tijnt*.    AVith  dis-  of  lite,  and  the  protection  of  light! 
toricd  eyes  111' trip- auvl  dance-s  al'iiut  The  chatlinch  sounds  his  clear  and 
r.p'^Mi  his  l)Mii_:h,  whilst  in  t!ie  bu-hes  powerful  nt>te3.  the  redbreast  sings  on 
bel'W  till-   hiii-j  'j'lii'tly  n'ji^»-e.   an«l  the  summit  of  the  larch,  the  greenfinch 
re-pt  rifnUy  b.-lmM  the  iVmlj^li  caj»ers  in   the   aldiT-bush,  the  yellow-ham- 
oftlnir  Infd  and  niastir.     He  is  not  mer  and  redtineh  in  the  underwood. 
long  lot't  to  enliven  t!ie  forest  alone.  The  liaxfinch,  the  titmouse,  the  gol- 
Some  marsh-binlsin  tin- neii:hbonrin;r  den-crested  and  the  common  wren, 
reeds    have   b.-en   pijiir*^'  eviT   <\\w\}  exert  their  various  voices:  the  ring- 
midnight,  and  bei'onii'  z>'al  »:i<  in  their  dove  coos,  the  woodpecker  taps  at  his 
Foiii:.  linw  that  tilt'  sun  apj'roacln's.  tree.     But  above  all  these  cheerful 
Tli-'u  the  blackbird  aw  akr-,   shakvs  sounds  are  heard  the  potent  voice  of 


•  Hili.ii:;rl.  ift.  ur  hill-ili  trirt.  AlthniiL'h  he  devotes  his  book  to  the  three  upper 
circlo.-.  J  »r  'JV.'liiuli  i-t:j''!i-l-.'  -  in  hi-;  luiuil.  and  ue'':irionally  rofers  to.  a  fourth — the 
l;iil  '-r  l.:!!..ok  di-irict.  Im-Imw  tlu-  2.'.«»m  flet  :ibove  the  rfoa  at  which  he  considers  the 
i;ii.!iut:iiii- tu  l«'i:iii.  Tlit.-ro  i.'un  he  little  tliifTor.cc  between  the  flora  and  fauna  of 
tl.i-  lowe-t  rirrlo  and  those  of  the  plain  itself. 
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the  misile-bird,  the  melodious  notes 
of  the  tree-lark,  and  the  inimitable 
chant  of  the  thnish.  What  a  morn- 
ing concert  in  those  green  glades  I** 

And  what  a  pretty  bit  of  sjlvan 
description  Is  this,  showing  a  hearty 
love  of  natnre,  and  close  observation 
of  her  ways  I  Dr  Tschadi  has  invited 
himself  to  pass  the  day  with  the  birds, 
and  he  avails  himself  of  the  opportu- 
nity to  observe  and  note  down  the  de- 
tails of  their  domestic  life,  like  some  im- 
pertinent foreigner  whom  a  hospitable 
country  gentleman  has  invited  to  pass 
a  week  at  ^^  The  Grange,"  and  who 
requites  the  courtesy  by  printing  the 
minutest  particulars  of  his  host^s 
housekeeping.  Bnt  the  most  suscep- 
tible bird  could  find  nothing  offensive 
in  the  doctor's  revelations.  It  is  hard 
to  say  how  he  man^^  to  observe, 
without  alarming,  his  feathered  en- 
tertainers. He  must  have  covered 
himself  with  leaves,  or  lain,  for  hours, 
perdu  beneath  a  bush,  suppressing  hia 
breath  till  his  presence  was  forgotten, 
or  tiU  he  was  taken  for  part  of  the 
landscape,  for  a  log  or  a  fossil — for  he 
had  to  do  with  a  timorous  race,  easily 

{)anic-stricken  and  silenced.  Sodden- 
y  chirping  and  piping,  singing,  coo- 
ing, and  hammering,  all  ceased  at 
once.  They  were  replaced  by  the 
hoarse  and  hungry  cry  of  the  pigeon- 
hawk,  hovering  ominously  over  the 
wood,  whose  melodious  denizens  bur- 
ied themselves,  mute  and  trembling, 
in  its  deepest  foliage.  The  peril  past, 
tbey  again  emerged,  recommenced 
roulades  and  trills  that  a  Grisi  might 
envy,  and  industriously  sought  their 
breakfast  —  berries,  insects,  seeds. 
Thus  passes  the  morning,  in  song 
and  banqueting;  hot  noon  is  the 
silent  time  in  the  forest,  when  Ita 
denizens  Uke  their  siesta,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  indefatigable  war- 
blers, whom  nothing  will  silence. 
Towanls  evening  the  choir  is  again 
active,  but  the  concert  lacks  some- 
what of  the  vigour  and  freshness  of 
the  moming*s  performance.  It  Is  a 
farewell  to  light— which  the  other 
wel(*ome<l.  Night  falls,  and  once 
more  the  stillness  is  onlV  broken  by 
the  hooting  of  owls,  and  the  heavy 
circling  of  the  bat. 

Of  this  last-named  singularniinalY 
the  link  iMtweeo  bird  and  beail,  Dr 
Tschudi  discourses  at  some  Irafth, 


giving  curious  results  of  his  observm- 
tions  of  thehr  habits,  and  taking  occa- 
sion to  animadvert  on  the  unaccount- 
able repugnance  entertained  by  men 
for  certain  animals,  which  they  perse- 
cute as  foes,  when  they  ought  to  fa- 
vour and  foster  them  as  useful  frienda. 
He  had  already  touched  on  this  point 
when  talking  of  the  Swiss  snakes.  On 
the  subject  of  bats  he  writes  as  fol- 
lows :  **  They  are  the  owls  amongsl 
mammalia;  like  them  they  are  dismal, 
nocturnal,  carnivorous  creatures,  nn- 
amiable  and  shy.  Our  naturalists  are 
probably  still  far  from  a  thoron^ 
knowledge  of  them,  thehr  secret  abodes 
and  nocturnal  habits  rendering  this 
very  difficult  to  attain.  And  in  thb 
respect  natural  histoir  receives  small 
aid  from  man,  who  loathes  the  bal» 
because  he  does  not  know  that  It  to 
his  benefactor ;  kills  it  when  he  can, 
and  throws  it  away.  Strange  it  fti 
that  man  has  such  a  profound  aver- 
sion and  almost  invindble  horror  Ibr 
many  animals  which  are  positlTSlf 
useful  and  no  way  Injurkras!  He 
shuns  and  persecutes  toads  and  lis- 
ards,  which  destroy  so  many  locssts. 
worms,  spiders,  flies,  and  snails ;  blind 
worms  and  snakes,  which  rid  him  of 
vermin  and  of  mice ;  moles,  owls,  and 
bats,  which  are  his  true  beneAtetorSy 
and  should  be  carefhily  protected* 
The  last  named  are,  like  swallowSi 
active  destroyers  of  insects,  and  de- 
Tour  millions  of  beetles,  injurious  wn* 
ter  insects,  tree-caterpillars,  cabbage- 
butterflies,  night-moths,  and  l^f- 
bugs,  uid  crunch,  with  their  nnmerow 
and  extremely  sharp  teeth,  even  the 
hard-winged  dung-beetle.  Certidalj 
they  have  not  the  agreeable  aspect  or 
the  amiable  manners  of  eananes  or 
goldfinches ;  they  are  wild  and  fleroa, 
and  ready  enongh  to  open  their  wMe 
red  gullets  against  the  bead  of  ssn. 
They  are  hard  to  tame,  and.  when  hsM 
captive,  usually  rttom  all  nonrish- 
ment.  Their  mnslnr  smell,  the  lUn 
oUv  skin  of  their  wfaigs,  their  tawnj 
hair,  their  hissing  and  grumbling,  tMr 
little  tan  and  their  claws,  are  not  pai^ 
ticniariy  attractlTe ;  bnt  one  micfat  fbf^ 
give  them  all  that,  and  leave  tnem  in 
peace,  inasnnch  as  they  do  great  and 
good  serrioa.  Popniar  sapentltion 
classes  than  aaTsnonons,  with  toadSi 
fiMs,  and  snakes.  Th^  are  Josl  m 
litlfti  so  as  any  of  tiiese,  and  hnTS  nil 
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the  fth.-nnl  passion  attrihuted  to  them 
of  flyiu;^  inti)  peophys  hair.  Weu^^fls 
and  polcciits,  tnartf'iis  and  do^s,  and 
especially  owls,  tlieir  sworn  fiK*.<,  piT- 
siu'iito  tlnMii  sulHiiiMitly,  to  prt^vvnt 
th«;ir  iiMMib'TS  iwvv  Ixvoniiii;^'  trouble- 
Some  to  man,  tlioui^di  he  should  leave 
them  unmolrsti.'d. 

''  In  winter  we  .-ce  no  bat?,  un- 
U-3  by  cliaiice  upon  oxtraMrdinarily 
warm  evt'nin;,'s,  and  p-'opk-  Dlten  ask 
what  becomes  (»f  them  in  the  cold  sea- 
son. Were  thev  birds,  thev  would 
fly  soutli wards ;  were  they  proper 
(piadnipeds,  they  would  dii;  holes  to 
shelter  themselves  from  the  cohl :  as 
it  is,  tlnrir  only  resonree  is  to  seek 
warm  hidin;j:-places.  Moreover,  in- 
iseets,  their  habitual  food,  disappear 
in  winter  time.  So,  as  soon  as  trost 
sets  in,  they  look  for  cave<,  sheltered 
clefts  in  the  rocks,  old  chimneys,  and 
other  shelter  of  the  same  kin«l.  hook 
themsidves  on  to  the  wall  with  the 
thumbs  of  tlieir  fnrc-f<'et,  one  over  the 
other,  and  sleep  until  the  warmth  of 
sprin;,'  a«j;ain  awakes  them.  Tlie  blood 
circnlatt!s  slowly  throuj^h  their  little 
bodies;  stabbin;;,  burnin;:,  (»r  cutting 
oecasions  tln-m  e-invulsiuus  but  does 
not  awaken  them  fmni  their  winter 
torjiiility.  TakiMi  into  a  warm  place, 
tliev  <,MMduallv  awakeu.  Tiieir  vital- 
ity  is  in  some  respi»cts  very  tenaciDU-:, 
in  others  ea>ily  «lestri>ye(I :  tliu-^  the 
slii^htest  botlily  injury  kills  them,  but 
thev  resist  for  a  verv  Innj:  time  the 
action  of  electrirliy  and  of  the  air- 
]mmp,  and  can  endure  hnn;rer  lonjjer 
than  anv  otiier  of  the  mammalia.'' 

J.)r  TsehudiiTive-  some  ttiher  curious 
dr'tails  nf  these  animals,  but  we  omit 
them,  in  onler  to  a-cend  with  him  into 
th(^  Alpine  re;:i<»n,  and  ob-erve  a  class 
of  birds  verv  dillerent  fmni  anv  as  vet 
referred  to.  Jn  the  Oberland,  some 
thousand  feet  hi;:her  than  we  lia\e 
liitherto  bfeii,  we  emne  ui).)n  theea^jle 
and  the  vulture.  Then^  the  osprey 
soars  over  summits  twelvi'  thi)u<an*l 
feet  hi^'ii,  or  is  seen,  at  a  lo-s  eleva- 
tion, b  Mrin^  awav  a  laml)  or  a  hare 
to  his  hunt^ry  ea^dets  in  tln'ir  ina<:ces- 
sible  eyrie.  Scarcely  anythin;,'  that 
runs  or  Hies  is  sale  from  his  rlutehes. 
lie  overtak4S  the  swifte.-t  birds, 
snatches  their  i)rey  from  hawk  and 
falcon,  and  will  carry  olF  a  do*:,  a  fox, 
or  a  badger,  as  rea/lily  as  a  kid  or  a 
barn-door  fowl.     It  has  been  sonic- 
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times  denied  that  this  kind  of  eagle 
carries  off  children,  but  be  is  unques- 
tionably strong  enough  and  courage- 
ous enough  to  do  so,  and  Dr  Tschudi 
vouches  for  one  painful  case  of  the 
kind  as  having  occurred  in  tbe  Gri- 
sons.  *'In  a  mountain  village,  an 
osprey  darted  upon  a  child  of  two 
years' old,  and  bore  it  off.  The  father 
came  runnin;;  up  at  the  cries  of  the 
infant,  and  fallowed  the  robber  into 
the  rocks.  The  burthen  being  rather 
a  heavy  one,  he  succeeded,  after  great 
exertions,  in  making  the  oaple  resign 
its  prey.  But  the  poor  child's  eyes 
had  been  liacked  out,  and  it  soon  died. 
Long  did  the  father  lie  in  wait  for 
the  murderer,  which  was  continually 
hovering  about  that  neighbourhood, 
and  at  last  he  caught  him  alive  in  a 
fox-trap.  In  his  eagerness  and  fury 
he  laid  hold  of  his  prize  so  imprudently 
that  the  bird  wounded  him  sevei-ely 
with  his  beak  and  with  the  foot  that 
was  free.  Some  neighbours  came  np 
and  killetl  the  eagle  with  sticks."  The 
village  of  Eblinc^en,  by  the  lake  of 
Biienz  in  the  Bernese  Oberland,  is 
celebrated  for  its  eagle  hunts.  About 
a  league  from  it,  in  a  very  wild  and 
beautiful  part  of  the  mountains,  is  a 
favourite  abiding- place  of  the  osprey s, 
where  they  lovo  to  sit  upon  the 
sunny  si'le  of  inaccessible  peaks,  and 
look  out  over  the  great  valley  of  the 
lakes.  The  Eblinger  huuters  wage 
perpetual  war  against  them,  and  at- 
tract them  to  the  neighbourhood,  as  an 
an;:ler  ground-baits  for  fish,  by  hang- 
ing dead  cattle  and  other  carrion  to 
the  trees.  This  is  in  summer  ;  and  as 
the  eagle  can  then  usually  get  better 
food,  he  often  disdains  the  garbage. 
In  winter  the  hunters  place  their  baits 
upon  the  ground,  securing  them  with 
wooden  pegs.  Roasted  cats  are  the  best 
bait.  The  eagle  cannot  rise  from  the 
tlat  ground  so  rapidly  as  he  can  liy  off  a 
more  elevated  perch  ;  and  moreover, 
whfMi  he  once  settles  down  to  a  repast, 
lie  often  remains  for  hours  at  it.  The 
baits  are  so  placed  as  to  be  visible, 
through  field-glasses,  from  the.  village 
below.  The  hunters,  with  whom  this 
kind  of  sport  is  a  passion,  are  con- 
tinually at  their  windows,  watching 
the  snare.  When  they  see  an  eagle 
settle  down  to  his  food,  they  set  out, 
and  although  they  have  a  full  league  to 
climb  through  bushes  and  over  rocks, 
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the  bird  seldom  escapes  them.  Tiie 
highly  pictaresqae  vicinity  of  Eblin- 
gen  is  disfigured,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
traveller  who  wanders  thither,  by  snch 
ui)plea;»iDg  sights  as  a  patrid  goat 
hanging  from  a  tree  and  dangling  in 
the  wind ;  hero  a  horse^s  head,  par- 
tially picked,  and  there  a  half-eaten 
cat.  The  strength  of  this  kind  of 
eagle  is  very  considerable.  One  was 
known  to  fly  away  with  a  fox-trap, 
weighing  eight  pounds,  in  which  he 
had  been  caoght.  Bat  a  more  power- 
ful and  formidable,  although  a  less  in- 
telligent and  kingly  burd,  is  the  /ctni- 
mertjeicr  or  vnltnre — the  condor  of 
European  mountains,  and  unquestion- 
ably the  most  remarkable  feathered 
inhabitant  of  the  Alps.  With  the  ex- 
ci>ption  of  the  chapters  relating  to  the 
chamois  and  chamois-hunters,  the  one 
allotted  to  the  vulture  is  the  most  in- 
teresting of  Dr  Tschudi*s  book.  Con- 
cerning this  largest  of  European  birds 
of  prey  naturalists  knew  little  until 
very  recently.  The  great  Buffon  him- 
self confounded  it  with  the  condor. 
'JMie  Swi:<s  naturalist  Steinmiiller  was 
the  first  who  gave  a  good  account  of 
it  ;  others  followed,  and  extended 
their  researches  faither,  but  much  yot 
remains  to  be  ascertained.  In  the 
book  before  us  Dr  Tschudi  has  made 
a  Viilnable  addition  to  the  natural  his- 
tory of  this  obscene  and  dangerous 
bird,  of  which  he  relates  numerous 
anecdotes,  partly  the  result  of  personal 
observation,  partly  derived  from  expe- 
rienced hunters  and  scientiflc  friends. 
We  will  give  the  cream  of  two  or  there 
pages. 

''  The  internal  construction  of  this 
gi;;antic  bird  is  most  peculiar.  The 
n^l^cles  of  the  breast  are  extraordin- 
arily large  and  strong ;  the  long  bones, 
hollow  as  in  other  birds,  become  fill- 
ed, by  the  action  of  the  Innga,  wiUi 
air,  w  hich,  being  warm,  is  specifically 
lighter  than  the  external  atmosphere, 
and  facilitates  the  bird*s  flight.  His 
digestive  organs  are  slngalarly  power- 
ful. His  acrid  sastric  Juice  corrodea 
and  disposes  of  the  largest  bones. 
When  one  of  these  birds  is  killed, 
the  contents  of  the  stomach  astoaods 
everybody.  Thus  in  one  vnltore  was 
found  a  fox's  rib.  Id  Inches  long,  the 
entire  tail  of  a  fox,  the  hind  leg  of  a 
haie,  several  shoolder-blade  bones, 
and  a  ball  of  hair.    The  greatest  dto* 


covery  of  this  kind,  bowerer,  was  in 
the  stomach  of  a  vnltnre  killed  by  Dr 
Schinz:  it  contained  the  large  hip- 
bone of  a  cow,  a  chamois^  shin-bone 
6^  inches  long,  and  a  half-digested  rib 
of  the  same  animal,  numerous  smaller 
bones,  a  quantity  of  hair,  and  a  heath- 
cock's  claws.  The  gastric  juice  do* 
composes  the  bones  by  strata  or  layers, 
so  as  to  get  from  them  the  nntritive 
gelatine,  whilst  the  dead  chalky  pari 

S asses  away.  By  this  organisaUoD, 
[ature,  in  her  wisdom,  has  restricted 
the  mischief  the  vulture  might  other- 
wise do.  For  if  his  great  need  of 
nourishment  had  to  be  satisfied  bj 
masses  of  fiesh,  not  only  wonid  the 
bird  often  die  of  hunger,  but  he  would 
exterminate  all  the  game  in  the  upper 
Alps.  He  digests  Uie  thick  boon  of 
calves  and  cows ;  and  the  gastric Jniee 
continnes  its  operation  even  after 
death.'*  Thus,  in  a  vulture  shot  hi  the 
act  of  devouring  a  fox,  and  opened 
three  days  afterwards,  the  fox's  head 
was  found  in  the  nsnd  state  of  diges- 
tive fermentation — a  remarkable  ex- 
ample, says  Dr  Tschudi,  of  indepen- 
dence of  action  between  heart  and 
stomach. 

The  habits  oT  the  Alpine  vnltnre  are 
not  snch  as  to  render  their  observa^ 
tion  an  easy  or  a  veiy  safe  occupation. 
In  the  morning  he  usually  flies  oiT  to 
the  place  where  he  last  found  a  meal, 
and,  suspending  himself  at  a  great 
height,  examines  his  hunting- ground. 
His  scent  and  sight  are  alike  excel- 
lent, and  he  detects  his  prey  a  league 
oif.  Below  him  the  Alpine  animals 
graae  and  repose,  nnsnspiclons  of  the 
fatal  cloud  overhanging  them.  Sud- 
denly the  vnltnre  folds  his  wings,  and 
fiJls  like  a  shot  upon  his  vlcttoi.  If 
this  be  a  small  anUnal — a  dog,  a  lamb, 
a  badger,  a  hare— he  perhaps  carrise 
it  oif;  larger  prey  he  is  fain  to  devour 
upon  the  spot ;  for  this  bird*s  strength 
lies  less  In  his  feet  and  claws  than  io 
his  wings  and  beak.  "  If  he  descries 
a  largo  animal,  a  heavy  aheep,  an  old 
chamois  or  aoat,  grasing  In  the  neigh* 
bonrhood  or  a  precipice,  he  dross 
ronnd  and  rooad  It,  trying  to  torment 
and  terrify  It,  nntil  It  nins  to  theedgo 
of  the  prodpice ;  then  he  plamps  npoo 
it  with  a  mshing  flight,  and  not  na* 
frequently  snceeeds  In  knocking  It  over 
the  dUr.  He  flies  down  after  U,  tad 
settles  vpoB  his  pr^,  killed  1^  tho 
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fall.  First  he  pecks  out  the  ejcs,  then 
eats  the  entrails,  then  the  bones.  He 
crnshes  the  skull  of  living  cats,  and 
holts  them  at  a  mouthful.  He  has 
often  been  known  to  attempt  to  throw 
hunters  down  a  precipice,  when  he 
found  them  in  a  dangerous  position  on 
a  narrow  moun tain- path  or  rocky  pro- 
montory; and  those  who  have  been 
thus  assailed  declare  that  the  rush, 
the  swiftness,  and  the  power  of  the 
enormous  pinions  are  almost  irresist- 
ible, even  by  a  man.  In  like  manner 
a  vulture  was  scon  to  attempt  to  throw 
an  ox  down  a  steep  cliff  close  to  which 
it  had  strayed.  The  bird  obstinately 
persisted  in  his  daring  attacks ;  but 
the  quadruped  was  not  easy  to  scare 
out  of  his  natural  tranquillity.  Lower- 
ing his  head,  he  planted  himself  firm- 
ly on  his  solid  legs  and  waited  qaictly, 
until  the  vulture  became  satisfied  that 
t^e  case  was  hopeless.*^ 

In  Piedmont,  the  country  people 
decoy  the  vulture  into  a  narrow  pit, 
by  means  of  a  roast  cat  or  some  other 
carrion.  He  eats  his  fill,  has  difficulty 
in  rising,  and  is  beaten  to  death  with 
sticks.  The  Indians  in  the  Andes  kill 
condors  by  dozens  in  the  same  man- 
ner. It  is  hard  to  get  near  enough  to 
the  vulture  to  shoot  him :  he  is  caught 
in  fox- traps ;  and  there  is  a  price  upon 
his  head  in  Switzerland.  In  the 
Orisons,  the  successful  hunter  carries 
his  prize  from  house  to  house,  to  claim 
reward,  and  the  peasants  are  gener- 
ally willing  to  bestow  a  little  wool  and 
many  thanks  upon  the  captor  of  the 
sheep-destroyer.  Now  and  then  the 
vulture  catches  a  Tartar.  Dr  Tschudi 
tells  an  instance  of  this,  of  his  own 
knowledge.  Near  Alpnach,  in  Uuter- 
waldcn,  hard  by  the  place  called  the 
Dragon's  Hole,  a  vulture  picked  up  a 
fox  and  flew  away  with  it.  But  Rey- 
nard managed  to  seize  the  s{)oller  by 
the  neck,  and  bit  it  right  through. 
The  bird  came  tumbling  dead  to  the 
ground,  and  the  fox  limped  away,  after 
an  aerial  excursion  he  was  not  likely 
soon  to  forget.  One  has  heard  of 
weasels  playing  a  similar  trick  to 
hawks ;  but  a  fight  in  the  air  between 
a  full-grown  fox  and  the  largest  Euro- 
pean bird  of  prey  must  be  a  sight 
worth  seeing. 

Dr  Tschudi  relates  several  instances 
of  children  being  carried  off  by  vul- 
"vres,  and  one  of  the  almost  miracu- 


lous recovery  of  a  little  cM  Uiu  ab- 
ducted, and  who  thereaner  went  1^ 
the  name  of  Geier-Anne.  The  re- 
markable event  was  noted  in  the 
church-register  of  the  village  in  the 
Bernese  Oberiand,  near  which  it  oc- 
curred, and  its  heroine  waa  aUre  a 
few  years  ago.  The  only  case  in  which 
the  vulture  will  fifiht,  to  the  rerj 
death,  against  adiut  men,  ia  when 
these  attempt  to  rob  its  nest.  Thoa, 
one  day,  in  the  canton  of  Glaina^  m 
resin-gatherer  saw  a  neat  high  np  in 
the  rocks,  climbed  to  it  with  prodi- 
gious labour,  found  two  yonng  fledged 
vultures  (breakfasting  on  a  sqniirei, 
which  they  had  not  taken  t||e  tronbia 
to  skin),  tied  theur  feet,  threw  them 
over  his  shoulder,  and  had  begun  hia 
descent,  when  the  youig  birds*  criea 
brought  back  the  old  ones,  who  fh- 
riously  attacked  him.  It  was  only  1^ 
continually  swinging  his  axe  zousA 
his  head  that  he  kept  them  off;  and 
they  continued  to  follow  and  nge 
around  him  till  he  reached  the  village 
of  Schwanden,  four  leagoes  ofL  **  The 
celebrated  chamois-hnnter,  Joae^ 
Scherrer,  of  Ammon,  on  the  Wallen^ 
see,  once  climbed,  barefoot  and  with 
a  gun  on  his  back,  to  a  nest  in  which 
ho  suspected  there  were  yonng.  Be- 
fore he  reached  it,  the  male  eagle  flew 
by  and  was  shot.  Scherrer  reloaded 
and  continued  his  ascent.  Bnt  on 
reaching  the  nest  the  female  bird  fell 
furiously  upon  him,  seised  him  bj  the 
hips  with  her  claws,  endeavonred  to 
hurl  him  from  the  rock,  and  dealt  him 
severe  blows  with  her  beak.  The 
man*s  position  was  desperate.  He 
was  compelled  to  ding  with  all  hia 
strength  to  the  precipice,  and  conld 
not  use  his  gun.  His  extraordinair 
presence  of  mind  saved  him.  With 
one  hand  he  directed  the  mnxsle  of 
his  weapon  against  the  breast  of  the 
bird  that  grappled  him,  and  with 
his  naked  toe  he  cocked  the  piece  and 
pulled  the  trigger.  The  eagle  hH 
dead  amongst  the  rocks.  For  the  two 
old  and  the  two  yonng  birds  the  hnn- 
ter  received  five  florins  and  a-half  re- 
ward ;  but  he  kept  the  deep  scan  npon 
his  arm  as  long  as  he  lived. 

*^  Quite  as  frightful  was  the  podtion 
of  a  Sardinian,  who  went  with  two  oC 
his  brothers  to  rob  a  vnltnre>  neat  In 
the  mountains  of  Eg^esias.  Hia  oom- 
panions  let  him  down  by  a  rope,  aa  is 
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often  done  in  our  coontiy,  to  get  at 
places  inaccessible  by  climbing.  Sos- 
pended  over  a  tremendons  precipice, 
he  took  the  young  birds  from  the  nest 
At  that  moment  the  two  old  ones 
attacked  him  like  furies.  The  young 
Sardinian  bad  a  sword,  and  kept  them 
off  by  unceasingly  brandishing  it  round 
his  head.  Suddenly  he  felt  a  violent 
shaking  of  the  rope,  and  perceived,  to 
his  horror,  that,  in  the  ardour  of  his 
defence,  he  had  cut  it  three  parts 
through.  Each  moment  he  expected 
the  remaining  strands  to  sever ;  each 
movement  he  made  might  hurl  him 
into  the  abyss  below.  He  was  slowly 
and  cautiously  drawn  up  and  rescued.** 

These  striking  anecdotes  are  fol- 
lowed by  an  extremely  curious  aoooont 
of  the  habitsof  a  vulture  captured  when 
full  grown  (young  birds  are  easily  rear- 
ed and  tamed),  by  the  Swiss  Professor 
Scbeitlin,  and  kept  in  a  room  until  his 
death.  But  it  is  time  to  quit  the  Swiss 
birds  for  the  Swiss  beasts,  if  we  are  to 
say  anything  about  the  latter,  which, 
although  fewer  in  number,  occupy  very 
considerable  space  in  the  doctor  s  boolu 

*^  Upon  the  whole,'* says  DrTschndi, 
"  our  country,  and  especially  our  be- 
loved mountain-land,  seems  by  no 
means  unfavourable  to  the  propaga- 
tion of  mammalia — great  forests,  ex- 
tensive wastes,  almost  inaccessible 
mountain  -  districts — but  on  nearer 
examination  their  advantage  greatly 
dwindles.  Everywhere  cultivation 
strides  victoriously  forward ;  our  woods 
arc  thinned  and  frequented ;  the  herd 
and  the  hunter  intrude  into  the  wUd 
mountain -valleys  I**  And  the  entha- 
siastic  naturalist  seems  disposed  to 
lament  such  cultivation  and  intmaioD. 
lie  has  rambled  in  Alpine  soUtude  and 
Pcnivian  puno*^  until  he  has  acqohred 
somewhat  of  the  feeling  with  which 
Cooper's    Pioneer    beheld    law   and 

f)lou(;hshares  encroaching  upon  hli  be* 
oved  forest,  where  the  only  law  and 
the  best  breadwinner  bad  long  been  a 
long  rille  and  a  sure  aim.  *^  Where  man 
conies  tormenting  (mtl  »emer  QhoI),** 
sayri  the  worthy  Tschadi,  whom  wa 
expect  to  hear  of  next  from  the  Far 
Wc.-«t,  if  Califomian  discoTeriai  have 
not  made  that  too  cultivated  and  popu- 
lous a  country  for  him,  **  noC  oolf 
does  nature  cease  to  breed  new  aaf- 
mals^  but  those  long  ainoe  bred  dimi- 
nish and  disappear Oaot  IM 


beaver  built  hli  wonderfhl  dwellinff 
upon  our  rivers ;  the  wild  ox  stampea 
down  the  bashes  in  our  woods;  the 
wild  boar  grubbed  holes  at  the  foot  of 
onr  venerable  oaks.  Every  trace  <^ 
these  animals  has  disappeued.  Bat 
a  century  since,  the  faliow-deer  was 
a  native  of  onr  forests.  How  seldom 
now  does  a  wild  boar  make  its  way 
hither  from  Alsatia,  affording  a  noble 
mark  to  onr  rifle-bnllets ;  how  rarely 
does  one  hear  that  a  hnnted  stag,  hard 
beset  in  the  Black  Forest,  haa  swam 
the  Rhine,  and  shown  himself  in  onr 
woods!  On  the  other  hand,  not  all 
the  efforts  that  have  been  made  have 
rid  as  of  dangerous  beasts  of  prer, 
and  for  scores  of  years  to  oome,  al- 
thooffh  we  may  lessen  their  nnmberii 
we  imall  not  sncceed  in  exterminat- 
ing them.  The  moontains  favoor  and 
slMlter  them,  and  onr  lynxes,  bearsi 
and  wolves  will  long  oontlnne  their 
noctnmal  expedltiona  throngfa  the 
Alps,  whilst  in  adjacent  Germany  theiT 
have  for  many  years  been  extermf* 
nat^.**  Although  cherishing  snccn- 
lent  and  savoory  reminisoenoes  of  ths 
rich  black  meat— a  sort  of  pif-veoisoii 
—on  which  we  have  so  often  ban- 

Jineted  when  abiding  hard  1^  tba 
brests  of  ^*  acUacent  Germany.**  we 
still  must  question  the  desirableness 
of  wild  boars  as  habitual  residents  in 
an  agricultaral  coantry,  or  even  as 
cssnil  visitors  from  neighbouring 
mountains.  Dr  TMhndi  has  drawn 
quite  a  Droidlcal  plctnre  of  Toakj 
rooting  at  the  foot  of  oaks  which  were 
probably  ahready  aaplings  in  dsjs 
when  bread  was  Imidlj  deemed  a 
necessary  of  life,  and  when  robber- 
knights  washed  aown  with  quarts  of 
Bhenlsh  the  meat  ther  that  morning 
had  speared.  Donbtless  these  were 
fine  camlvoroos  times,  and  If  a  has* 
bendman  dared  eomidain  of  nvaged 
Mds,  the  whip— perhaps  the  halter— 
wasreadrfS^rthesenrvyknaTe.  Bit 
we  would  beg  Dr  Ttehndl  to  dssosnd 
from  the  moantaln*s  snmmit  into  the 
Tolley  below,  and  to  inqufae  the  wine 
and  com  grower's  private  ophilott  oa 
the  saMect  of  wild  pigs.  Wearseon* 
Tiaeed  It  weald  be  atrosgly  In  faTOV 
of  the  total  extermination  of  aa  ani- 
mal which,  although  not  qolteaa  dan* 
gsrans  to  nmn  aa  some  of  the  Aroekms 
ooadnipedsso  pretti^  dsrfgned  npon 
the  eouMMBtal  oofer  of  the  doetei^ 
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book,  is  about  as  bad  an  enemy  as  the 
farmer  can  have.  As  to  bears,  wild- 
cats, and  the  other  Camivora,  whose 
])ormanence  in  the  mountains  of  Switz- 
erland the  doctor  deplores,  it  is  not 
likely  they  will  ever  be  entirely  got 
rid  of;  but,  upon  the  whole,  the  dam- 
ngc  they  do  is  decidedly  inconsider- 
able, and  their  descent  into  the  plain 
of  rare  occurrence.  One  might  cer- 
tainly encounter  plcasanter- looking 
creatures  in  a  morning's  walk  than 
this  tlat- headed,  big- clawed  lynx,  that 
snarls  so  tiercely  at  a  bear,  covetous 
of  the  chamois  Bruin  holds  beneath 
his  paw ;  or  than  the  tierce  wild-cat — 
no  bad  imitation  of  a  panther — 
which,  when  assailed,  makes  such  good 
tight  against  dog  and  man.  This  beast 
loves  to  lie  all  day  upon  the  bough  of 
a  tree,  whence  she  spring^^  upon  her 
prey :  there  the  hunter  often  spies 
her,  and  then,  if  he  chooses  to  meddle 
with  her,  he  does  well  to  take  good 
aim.  If  she  be  but  wounded,  down 
she  comes,  foaming  and  snorting,  with 
a  high  back  and  a  perpendicular  tail, 
and  springs  upon  her  assailant.  ^^  She 
strikes  her  sharp  claws  so  deep  into 
the  Ik'sh,  especially  on  the  breast,  that 
it  is  very  dilTicuU  to  tear  her  oft",  and 
Hucli  wounds  are  hard  to  heal.  She 
fears  dogs  so  little,  that  she  often, 
before  perceiving  the  hunter,  comes 
down  from  the  tree  to  encounter  them. 
Then  terrible  fights  ensue.  The  furi- 
ous cat  tears  deep  rents  with  her  claws, 
aiming  by  preference  at  the  dog's  eyes, 
and  defends  herself  with  ferocious 
obstinacy,  so  long  as  a  spark  of  her 
very  tenacious  life  remains.  Thus  did 
a  wiUl-cat,  one  day  in  the  Jura,  con- 
tend victoriously  with  three  dogs.  She 
struck  her  claws  deep  into  the  nose  of 
two  of  tliem,  and  her  teeth  firmly  into 
the  throat  of  the  third — a  mode  of 
defence  evincing  not  only  prodigious 
courage  and  inconceivable  dexterity, 
but  also  great  sagacity,  since  only  in 
that  manner  could  she  avoid  being 
bitten  by  the  dogs.  The  hunter  hur- 
ried up,  and,  by  a  shot  through  the 
body,  killed  her,  and  rescued  his  dogs, 
whom  she  otherwise  would  assuredly 
have  defeated.  This  really  formid- 
able beast  is  getting  daily  scarcer  in 
Switzerland,  but  is  said  to  be  still 
pretty  common  in  the  Black  Forest, 
where  Dr  Tschudi  recently  saw  a  very 
fine  specimen,  weighing  upwards  of 


sixteen  poands.  The  lynx — still  found, 
although  rarely,  in  various  of  the 
Alpine  regions  of  Switzerland  (where 
he  abides,  not  from  any  particular 
love  of  a  cool  temperature,  but  to  avoid 
the  persecution  he  is  exposed  to  on 
descending  towards  the  plain) — attains 
a  much  larger  size,  weighingfrom  thirty 
to  sixty  pounds,  and  standing  two  and 
a  half  feet  high.  He  ia  peculiar  in  bis 
feednig,  and  wastefnl  in  his  ways — 
not  a  large  eater,  but  very  partial  to 
warm  fresh  blood.  "  When  he  falls 
in  with  a  flock  of  sheep  or  goats,  he 
creeps  up  to  them,  writhing  like  a 
snake  upon  his  belly,  and  suddenly 
springs  upon  the  back  of  a  victim, 
bites  it  in  the  nape,  or  through  an 
artery,  and  so  kills  it  instantly.  Alter 
lapping  the  blood,  he  tears  open  the 
animal's  belly,  eats  the  entrails  and  a 
little  from  the  liead,  neck,  and  shoul- 
ders, and  leaves  the  rest.  It  is  not 
proved  that  he  hides  the  remains  of 
his  repast;  at  least  snch  is  not  the 
case  in  our  Alps.  His  peculiar  man- 
ner of  tearing  his  prey  leaves  the 
shepherds  no  doubt  as  to  whether  or 
not  it  is  a  lynx  that  has  diminished 
their  flock.  He  not  unfrequently  kills 
three  or  four  sheep  or  goats  at  one 
onslaught,  and  when  very  hungry  will 
attack  calves  and  cows.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1814,  three  or  four  lynxes 
killed  more  than  160  sheep  and  goats 
in  the  mountains  of  the  Simmenthal.** 
If,  however,  the  lynx  can  get  enough 
game,  he  keeps  to  it,  and  seems  averse 
to  betray  his  presence  by  preying  on 
tame  animals.  The  chamois  is  bis 
favourite  meat,  but  difficult  to  catch, 
even  when  he  lies  in  ambush  for  them 
at  their  salt  licks  and  places  of  passage. 
So  he  puts  np  with  badgers  and  mar- 
mots, hares,  heathcocks,  and  other 
largo  birds,  and,  when  driven  to  straits, 
condescends  even  to  squirrels  and  mice. 
In  the  winter,  when  he  is  obliged  to 
venture  down  amongst  the  hills  and 
into  the  valleys,  his  plan  is  to  burrow 
a  way  underground  into  the  stables 
where  the  flocks  are  kept;  and  Dr 
Tschudi  relates  that  npon  one  occasion 
a  sturdy  he-goat,  noting  the  arrival  of 
the  subterranean  foe,  dealt  him,  just 
as  he  got  his  head  ont  of  the  ground, 
such  severe  blows  that  the  robber  lay 
dead  in  his  mine. 

Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  the  animal, 
there  is  no  regular  lynx-hanting  la 
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Switzerland,  and  before  a  lynx's  pre- 
sence id  discovered  hj  his  ravages,  he 
is  usually  far  enough  away,  and,  if 
pursued,  quits  the  neighbourhood  alto- 
gether. If  a  hunter  comes  upon  him 
by  accident,  he  does  not  run  away, 
but  lies  quietly  on  his  .branch,  gazing 
fixedly  at  the  man,  and  is  easily  shot. 
^^If  the  hunter  be  unarmed,  he  has 
only  to  stick  up  part  of  his  clothes, 
and  to  leave  them  there  whilst  he  goes 
home  to  fetch  his  gun.  The  lynx 
continues  to  stare  at  the  clothes  until 
his  return.  *^  Like  the  wild-cat,  if  the 
lynx  is  only  wounded,  ho  springs  npon 
the  hunter,  and  bites  savagely.  Some- 
times, however,  his  attack  is  made 
upon  the  dog,  and  the  man  gets  time 
for  a  second  shot.  This  fierce  beast 
is  more  than  a  match  for  two  or  three 
ordinary  hounds.  In  various  Swiss 
cantons,  high  rewards  are  paid  by  the 
authorities  fur  a  lynx's  bead :  in  Fri- 
burg,  125  Swiss  francs;  in  Glaros, 
15  florins;  in  Tessin,  a  louis-d'or. 

In  Switzerland,  as  in  all  countries 
where  forest  and  mountain  aboond, 
where  living  is  cheap,  and  where  any 
man  may  acqaire,  by  a  payment  so 
tritiing  as  to  be  almost  nominal,  the 
right  to  carry  rifle  or  fowling-piece, 
the  usual  consequences  ensue.  The 
game  becomes  scarcer  every  year,  and 
the  laboming  classes  are  tempted  to 
idleness  and  evil  courses.  It  la 
lighter  work  and  pleasanter  pastime 
to  bru^h  the  moruing  gossamer  from 
the  grass  with  gun  on  shoulder  and 
pamc-bag  on  hip,  than  to  drive  cattle 
to  pasture,  or  urge  the  plough  along 
the  ^tubbom  furrow.  So  thinks  many 
a  stout  Switzer,  and  quits  the  paths  of 
honest  industry  for  the  hunter's  pre- 
carious and  unprofitable  trade.  In 
the  chapter  he  devotes  to  squurreU 
and  mountain  hares,  Dr  Tschadl  di- 
gresses to  lecture  his  conntrymen  on 
this  {(Core.  *'  When  the  hopefal  yonoff 
woodman,"  ho  says,  ^^has  acbieved 
his  first  heroic  deed,  and,  by  the  aid 
of  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  small-shot, 
lias  pickeil  off,  at  five  paces  distance, 
a  brace  of  sparrows  from  the  heavy- 
laden  cherry-tree,  he  cleans  his  gon 
w'mU  unusual  care,  lays  aside,  half-ex- 
ultiugiy  and  Italf-contemptaonsly,  the 
fragments  of  his  small  victims,  and 
ulu^>cs  on  better  booty.  Ue  has 
visions  of  a  stray  lynx  or  a  fat  cha- 
mois falling  before  his  ooerriiigtarralfi 
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and  makes  preparations  to  start  for 
the  mountains  early  upon  the  next 
Sunday  morning,  confident  of  bring- 
ing home  at  least  a  hare  or  a  squirrel. 
Often,  when  in  the  valley  the  clear 
church-bells  resound  from  village  to 
village,  and  the  Sabbath  mom,  fresh 
with  dew  and  bright  with  bloasoms, 
extends  its  hallow^i  peacefolneaa  over 
the  hearts  of  men  weary  of  working 
days,  a  rolling  file-fire  is  heard  in 
the  woods,  directed  at  the  tapping 
woodpecker,  the  melodious  thrush, 
the  gracefully  sportive  squirrel — a 
heathenish  battue  against  His  cheerfU 
creatures,  which  can  hardly  be  very 
pleasing  to  God  Almighty.  It  la  a 
real  pitv  and  a  shame  for  the  long- 
legged  fools,  who  know  not  how  b^ 
ter  to  employ  the  Lord's  Day  than  la 
thb  bloody  sport,  in  which  is  display- 
ed neither  bravery  nor  woodcraft,  bat 
mere  idleness  and  crneity.*'  After 
which  very  proper  animadversion  npon 
the  wanton  bloodthirstinesa  of  his 
younger  oonntrymen,  the  worthv 
doctor  makes  ns  acquainted  with 
sundry  cnrioos  facts  In  natural  bistonr 
and  pecnliarities  of  Swiss  sport ;  tell- 
ing us  that  sqdrrels  are  great  lovers 
of  truffles,  hnnt  for  them  by  soent,  dig 
them  up  and  devour  them — a  proof  m 
refined  taste,  which  will  cause  us  to 
look  henceforward  with  much  increased 
respect  npon  that  harmless  and  rota- 
tory quadruped — theape,asDrX)Mhadi> 
calls  it,  of  European  woods.  Two 
pages  farther  on,  we  find  described  » 
most  barbarous  mode  of  extnuvtlnf 
that  poor  old  grey  hermit,  the  badfer« 
from  the  depths  of  his  earth.  In  the 
canton  of  Glams  badgers  are  dnwn 
like  corks— with  a  screw.  A  long 
pole,  having  a  sort  of  doable  cork- 
screw affixed  to  its  extremity,  Is 
throst  hito  tlie  den.  whose  onfortonate 
tenant  is  dragged  slow^  cat  and 
knocked  on  thenead,  for  the  sake  of 
hide,  hair,  fat,  and  flesh,  all  of  which 
are  made  profitable  in  Switserland ; 
the  meat  being  exoellent  porfc.  Fox 
flesh,  as  we  learn  with  some  ear- 

{»rise-— hi  the  coarN  of  a  most  amos- 
ng  chapter  devoted  to  the  tridcs 
and  stratagems  of  the  Alpine  foxes, 
whose  wits  are  evidently  sharpened 
by  the  keenness  of  the  atmosphars 
Is  very  good  foodt  If  soflklently  washed 
and  properly  prepared.  Than  wo- 
oome  to  the  ottsr.    Who  dost  no» 
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innwrnhcr  Isaac  Wiiltou's  brief  but 
aiiiinatid  (Icm  npiluu  nf  an  utter- hunt, 
in  the  >tri':iiii  at  the  bottom  uf  ^'  that 
nioadow,  (.'linjiifnil  with  wattT-lilies 
and  lajly-.'?mviik'5,"  and  his  *'  i)lra:»Ant 
qm'stion"  tn  ilic  liuntsman,  whi'lhor 
hf  huiitr*  .1  bi-ast  jiI"  a  li>h".'  :i  (luc.'^tiun 
resolwJ  by  l)r  'l.-clnuli,  so  far  as  the 
ru>t«>m  of  tlio  Swiss  C'alliolic  cantons 
may  be  said  lo.-».-iilo  it,  tor  there  it  is 
eaten  in  fa>t-tiiu«'  as  li.^h.  "1  nm 
jrlad  thi'.M"  oltrrs  wiTO  kilh'd,"  said 
Walton,  and,  as  a  lover  t»f  tlie  an;:K\ 
well  lie  nji^iht  b«\  fur  l)r  Tseliudi 
positively  ailirnis  that,  in  the  shalU»\v 
mountain-streams,  ^i  sin^'h'  otter  kills 
many  do/en  t runts  i\\  a  ni^dit.  Hut  it 
is  time  to  turn  from  animals  whose 
habits  w«'  have  opporlnnities  of  ub- 
servinu'  i»i  ^»iu*  own  country,  to  one 
peenliar  to  the  land  10  which  the  vul- 
unie  before  us  nlers. 

The  chamois— the  nindeer  of  the 
Alps,  as  l)r  'rschiull  calls  it— is  the 
animal  of  all  others  that  is  most  coin- 
j)h'ti'ly  and  ]).)pularly  idi-niifu'd  \^ilh 
the  Swis-i  m«>nntain.%  whoso  clilVs  and 
craL'-  not  a  travi-ller  apjtroache^  with- 
out strainin;;  hi''  eyes  in  «piest  of  its 
;:ra4«*ful  form.  He  strains  ihcm,  most 
often,  in  vain — unle>s,  indeid,  he  has 
snilieient  e-intiih-nee  in  the  steadiness 
of  his  liiM'l,  ai:d  the  sureness  of  his 
foot,  to  acci'pt  the  ]»raetical  hunter's 
j:uid:uice,  and  asi-rujl  amitL-t  the  ;:la- 
eiers  and  ])reeipices  whit:h  are  the 
htime  of  till'  Alpine  anleloj>e.  Kven 
then  he  may  wamler  lonj;  before  j:et- 
tin;:  .-i;:ht  **i.i  henl.  They  arc  believeii 
by  many  to  be  much  less  numerous 
than  is  really  the  ua.-e,  because  evt-n 
.-ummer  lra\«-llcrs  sre  little  or  nothiuj; 
of  them.     One  in  ly  repi'ate*lly  vij>il 
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hMntin;:-<;rounda  in  which  a  score  of 
head  uf  uiorc  are  known  constantly  to 
dwell,  and  sec  not  oue.  Tbey  lie  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  day  behind 
stunes  and  bashes,  nud  are  ditlicult  to 
detect.  In  wooded  districts,  they 
Conceal  themselves  in  great  herds  in 
the  innermost  depths  of  the  forest. 
\)r  Tschudi  douies  that  there  are  any 
grounds  fur  the  ap)>rehcn3ion3  that 
have  been  expressed  of  their  a pproa ch- 
in;(  extinctitm,  and  believes  that  as 
Ion;;  as  the  Alps  stand  they  will  shel- 
ter chamois.  The  nature  of  their  re- 
treats and  favourite  haunts,  the  perils 
of  the  chase,  its  unproli table  nature, 
the  protection  atlorded  them  by  the 
^Mme-hiws,  which  restrict  chamois- 
hunting'  tu  the  twelve  weeks  comprised 
between  the  1st  September  and  tlie 
2r)ih  November,*  combine  to  persuade 
him  that  sooner  might  hares,  foxes, 
and  martens,  dwellers  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  man,  become  extinct, 
than  the  keen -scented,  wary,  and  ex- 
traordinarily agile  animal,  whose  hun- 
ter ri>ks  his  neck  every  time  that  ha 
goes  In  its  pursuit. 

*'  There — w  here  that  pood  climber, 
the  Alpine  goat,  dares  not  ascend,  on 
the  must  inaccessible  grass  plots  uf  the 
steei>e.*«t  peaks,  on  the  narrow  stripes 
of  turf,  scared V  a  foot  wide,  which 
run  like  ribbons  from  clill'  to  clitV~tho 
chann.»is  comfortably  grazes,  getting 
fat  upon  the  scanty  but  strong  and 
nourishing  vegetation  of  the  Alps, 
until  in  autumn  he  weighs  sixty,  eighty, 
and  e\en  a  hundred  pounds.  An  in- 
stance is  known  to  us  when  a  Glarus 
huiiter  shot  a  beast  that  weighed  a 
hundred  and  twenty-tive  pounds.  It 
\>  as  the  great  -^Kufelibock,"  long  cele- 


•  Snh,  :it  lr:i>t.  ai'itL'ar-*  to  In-  llu'ra-o  in  tlu'e:iiit«in  of  I'ri.  iriiU  TsCHcni,  p.  ^W.'J*, 
liiit  pr  li.iMv  til-'  n-;;  iuit.it.-ii  !*•  iint  i-iiuiiiii>ii  to  :ill  tlio  e:uit«ns  :  fur  at  page  37'-'  vra 
tiii'l  ;i  iVii-ri.l  uf  liii'  <iui  lur'^  «-i.:iiiuii -'iiiiitiiiu  in  thi*  <.lri><Jii:'  iu  tlii*  month  of  Jumsand 
iinttiiij  irin.--i"ii:il  «-h.Liii.'l'-hiinc..r-:  o«it  .ittir  i:;iiue.  The  folluwing  pa^^sagc  ii 
wuilli  «|Uiiti:i^  :  ''In  the  eantnii  tii  *11:uik<  thv  fliain«»i>  has  po.-sc.^L'd.  for  many  cen- 
tiiii.-.  a  fn.'.'  uinl  prutiM-if.!  nlii^v.  I'lio  or«liuai!.'i'-i  ih.it  the  valli'Vs  and  mountuias 
-ituat- "l  Inlv.i'iii  tlie  Liiith  aiul  tlic  Si-rnl*,  a  •  tar  a-  Frn;^matl,  should  bo  'freomouu- 
taiii-  '  for  rli.iiiioi.-  aini  all  Alpiiii'  '.'.''UiL-,  an  I  that  no  inu*  j;hovild  >hout,  or  evon  carry 
a  i,'!!!!  ^^ ill. ill  lln'-«^  limit-,  ilito  a-  fir  hack  a-  the  liftn'iilh  coiitury.  At  times  other 
iiiit'iiit  liii  »li-trii-t- havo  Ihtii  111  a  lii.r  inaiiiiiT  pr««tti'tiMl.  ami  the  game  greatly  in- 
«'ita-t'.l.  Ki;:)it  -worn  huiiti'V^,  appniiui-.l  l.y  tlu'  aiithi»rilie^,  had  orders  to  shoot,  in 
tlif  *  fr^e  mouiil;'in>  '  liotwr.-n  .Jai\>l»i  aiul  M  irliiii.  two  clianiois  for  every  citizen  of 
tliL'  rantoii  who  ^i»t  inarriiMl  at  that  tiiiu*,  one  rhaiuois  annually  for  the  himltmirtattn^ 
two  for  tlu'  lj.:r;jnma>li'r  of Ziirirli,  v^.«.  With  tlu-f  t'.xeoptions,  they  were  forbidden 
to  fliout  a  sin^'Ic  hcail  of  ^aiiu*  in  the  I■l.Mn:t'-■li•^tri^•ts.  Ln  moilern  times,  these  whole- 
sunio  rc'Kidation^  im\c  cta.-ed  to  1>l'  i-nforcol.  'i'iie  eautou  of  Si  Ciall  alaO  posseasea^ 
ill  our  day,  prcsirvvd  Jiairicts." — I'sculdi,  p.  :j.»U   I. 
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bratcd  in  those  monntalns,  which  for 
many  years  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
coming  low  down  towards  the  valley, 
mocking  all  the  efforts  of  the  hunters, 
nntil  at  last  the  cunning  BliLsi  proved 
more  than  his  match." 

Besides  the  bunter*s  bullets,  the 
bear,  and  the  lynx,  the  chamois  has  to 
fear  birds  of  prey  (at  least  when  it  is 
young,  and  even  when  it  is  old,  if  the 
geier  catches  it  in  some  convenient 
spot  for  throwing  it  over  a  precipice) ; 
and  it  sometimes — bnt  this  is  only  a 
very  occasional  occurrence — gets  its 
horns  inextricably  entangled  in  the 
branches  of  fir  trees,  when  cropping 
from  them  in  winter  the  long  green 
lichens,  remains  hanging  there,  and 
starves.  Dr  Tscbudi  once  found  % 
skeleton  of  a  chamois  that  had  thus 
perished,  in  an  erect  attitude.  Ex- 
cepting under  such  circumstances,  he 
does  not  believe  that  chamois  die  of 
hunger,  although  a  Bernese  hnntertold 
him  that  he  had  once,  in  the  spring, 
found,  under  a  great  fir-tree,  the 
bodies  of  five,  which  had  been  snowed 
up  and  starved.  They  had  eaten  all 
the  leaves  and  bark  within  their  reach, 
but  the  snow  had  lasted  longer  than 
the  provender.  An  avalanche  some- 
times sweeps  away  a  whole  herd ;  and 
loose  stones,  which  in  spring  and  sum- 
mer are  constantly  falling  from  the 
heights,  take  their  proportion  of  vic- 
tims. Finally,  it  now  and  then  hap- 
pens—but this  is  very  rare — that  % 
chamois,  pursued  by  the  hunter,  leaps 
npon  some  ledge  or  pinnacle,  whence 
it  is  impossible  for  it  either  to  advance 
or  retreat.  In  such  cases,  the  conr- 
agoous  animal  does  not  stand  helpless 
and  hopeless— like  goats,  which  often 
remain  in  such  a  position  until  their 
}i«>rd  roacnes  them  at  risk  of  his  own 
life— but  <lares  a  desperate  leap  at  the 
nearest  landing-place,  and  is  dashed 
to  )»ieces  in  the  ravine.  A  chamob 
clears,  without  hesitation,  a  chasm 
sixteen  or  eighteen  feet  wide,  and 
leaps  with  impunity  down  ft  height  of 
twenty- four  feet. 

Cliamoid-hnnting,  once  an  imperial 
sport  in  the  Tyrol,  is  rather  too  dan- 
gtTous  and  fatiguing  for  gentlemen 
sportsmen  of  the  present  day,  ftnd  la 
not  very  often  followed  in  Switzer- 
land  by  any  bot  poor  men,  who, 
adopting  the  pursuit  for  the  sake  of 
profit,  soon  become  enthnalasticftnijr 


addicted  to  it.  They  are  nsnaDj 
tongh,  hardy,  sober  people,  sharp- 
sighted,  able  to  look  down  a  thousand 
feet  of  precipice  without  feeling  dizzy, 
daring,  and  especially  cool,  and  pos- 
sessed of  ffood  lungs  and  iron  muscles. 
They  need  to  be  first-rate  shots,  and 
better  climbers  than  any  moontain 
goat ;  for  the  goat  is  firee  and  nnen- 
cumbered  in  its  movements,  whilst 
the  hunter  is  loaded  with  gon^  provi- 
sions, and  ammunition,  and  often,  on 
his  retnm  firom  the  chase,  with  ft 
conple  of  chamois  weighing  something 
like  a  hnndredweight  and  a  half.  He 
disembowels  them,  ties  their  hind  legB 
together,  and  slings  them  over  l3s 
h^  in  snch  %  manner  that  tiiefar  fiset 
lie  forward  npon  his  fbrehead,  and 
their  hind  qnartera  rest  against  his 
shonlders.  Thns  bnrthened,  he  per- 
forms leagues  over  the  most  perilous 
paths.  IHie  profits  of  the  severe  la- 
ix>ur  ftnd  hourly  risk  nre  wretchedly 
smftU.  The  chamois,  when  shot,  is 
worth  but  flrom  three  to  six  doUars; 
the  meat  is  sold  at  fivepence  to  seven- 
pence  ft  pound ;  the  skhi  fbr  firom 
seven  to  fourteen  shillings ;  the  horns 
fistch  ft  florin.  Now  ftnd  then  ft  hunter 
ftccumulfttes  whftt  may  be  considered 
ft  Iftrge  fortune  in  the  Swiss  movn- 
tftins ;  bnt  this  is  only  by  dint  of  rigid 
economy.  These  men  sre  very  tem- 
perate, and  seldom  touch  wine.  Thns 
did  David  Zwicky,  a  renowned  ehft- 
mois-hunter  in  the  cnnton  of  Glnms, 
leftve,  at  his  death  fa  violent  onOi 
like  that  of  most  of  those  Helvetlftn 
Nimrods),  seven  thousftnd  florins  snd 
twelve  fowling-pieces.  This,  however, 
wftsftnureinstftuce.  It  is  less  the  gain 
than  the  excitement  that  fetters  the 
hunter  to  his  hazardous  trade.  How 
eageriy  he  pursues  it  may  be  judged 
finom  the  following  anecdote:  ^A 
hunter,  who  had  h&  leg  ampntftted  ftl 
Zurich,  sent  to  his  surgeon,  two  yean 
Inter,  ss  ft  mftrk  of  gnuitude,  the  half 
of  ft  chamois  he  himself  had  shot,  ob- 
serving, ftt  the  sftme  time,  thftt  the 
sport  wfts  not  so  soodi  now  thst  he 
hftd  ft  wooden  leg,  but  thnt  he  hoped 
stm  to  knodc  over  msny  %  ehftmols. 
At  Ms  tmt  9fiht  oaywAKtoii  lAu  sMBt 
wot  WMmtf'fm^  ytoart  pf  ojps.**  A 
strong  tesdmonj  In  fkronr  of  Ha 
bealtnfblness  of  monntftin  sir,  fkngftl 
fture,  ftnd  hard  exercise. 
B^TMuiA  dsvotss ft dttplsf  to 
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selection  from  the  most  authentic  of 
the  innnmeniblc  talcs  current  in  Swit- 
zerland concerning  charaoij-hunter»' 
perils  and  adventures.  He  receives 
nio-ft  of  such  stories  with  caution,  be- 
cause, in  the  course  of  repetition,  they 
arc  apt  to  become  interwoven  with 
romance — the  more  so,  as  the  heroes 
of  many  of  them  did  not  survive  to 
tell  thi'i'r  own  tale.  **  An  abbot  of  Kn- 
^c-lbcr«:f  considered  himself  fortunate 
Avhen  he  did  not  lose  in  one  year  more 
tlian  five  of  the  inhabitants  of  his  val- 
It'y  —  kille<l  while  chamois-huntin<,' ; 
and  at  the  present  day  every  year 
claims  more  than  one  or  two  victims. 
IJffore  the  end  of  October  is'ij,  three 
Swiss  chamois- hunters  had  lost  their 
lives — amonizst  them  Hans  Laumer, 
the  WL'll-kno'.vn  guide,  \Nho  fell  oft'  the 
.hingfrau  over  a  precipice  two  thou- 
sand feet  deep.''  DrTschudi  assures 
his  readers  that  they  may  rely  on  the 
truth  of  the  sketches  of  celebrated 
liunters,  with  which  he  jdeasantly 
fdls  a  section  of  his  second  circle. 
The  most  striking  of  these  sketches, 
uhose  incidents  were  supplied  to  the 
<loclor  bv  an  evewitness  —  a  friend 
and  brother  naturalist  —  relates  to 
Culani,  the  most  famous  chamois- 
I'.unter  of  the  jnesent  century,  who 
dwelt  above  the  village  of  Puntresina, 
not  far  from  the  Ueseggio  glacier  and 
from  the  colossal  Bernina,  in  the 
south-eastern  nook  of  the  Orisons 
that  borders  upon  Lombardy  and  the 
Tyrol.  This  Colani  was  a  desperate 
biindit.  who  had  attained  the  exclu- 
sive ri;rlit  to  many  square  leagues  of 
mountain,  jind  suftered  none  to  en- 
croach upon  his  hnntiiJ^i-gronnd.  He 
had  a  sort  of  Far- West  morality,  by 
'which  he  perfectly  justified  himself  in 
pliiutin;r  a  bullet  in  the  body  of  any 
intruder  on  his  usurped  domain.  In 
the  mountains  near  his  cot i age  he  had 
about  two  hundred  half-tame  chamois, 
which  he  calculated  to  yield  him  an- 
nually sixty  yoinig  ones,  and  of  which 
he  annually  sl.ot  a  like  number  of  old 
bucks.  It  was  very  unsafe  to  carry 
a  gun  over  his  ground.  Tiie  story 
went  that  a  mom  in  his  house  was 
adorned  exclusively  with  the  arms 
and  equipments  of  the  strange  hun- 
tershc  had  shot  (mostly  Tyrole?e);  and 
tlie  people  of  Bevers  nnd*  Campogask 
4)elieved  he  had  thirty  men's  lives 
npon  his  soul,  whilh  nobody  doubted 
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would  ultimately  become  the  propeii 
of  the  Evil  One.  Dr  Tschudi  dcx 
not  attempt  to  decide  how  much  \ 
how  little  of  these  reports  was  tru 
contenting  himself  with  remarkiz 
that  in  a  more  extensive  circle  Cola 
was  mnch  esteemed,  and  that  his  n 
latives  were  of  the  best  repute ;  bi 
he  was  choleric,  and  violent  almost  i 
madness  when  in  anger.  He  dwelt : 
his  mountain  retreat  like  some  drcai 
ed  chieftain,  and  seemed  to  stand, 
a  manner,  above  the  law.  He  wa; 
laid  a  physician,  who  had  summons 
him  before  a  tribunal  on  a  charge 
illegal  practice  of  medicine,  and  dci 
him  a  blow  in  the  face  with  his  fi 
which  smashed  his  spectacles  and  U 
him  senseless. 

*•  The  well-known  naturalist,  ] 
Lenz,  hunted  in  the  year  1837  wi 
Colani,  and  has  communicated  to 
an  authentic  account  of  the  last  e: 
pedition  of  the  prince  of  huntci's;  \ 
account  highly  characteristic  of  the  u: 
ture  of  the  mountains,  and  of  the  hu 
ters'  life  in  that  wildest  part  of  Swi 
zerland.  Accompanied  by  his  frien 
A.  von  Blanta,  Dr  Lenz  called  upi 
Colani,  and  requested  to  be  allows 
to  go  out  with  him  charaois-huntin 
promising  him  two  dollars  for  evci 
day  they  were  out,  the  same  sum  f 
every  chamois  he  shot  in  their  pr 
sence,  and  four  dollars  and  the  gan 
for  every  one  they  themselves  shou 
shoot.  The  hunter  accepted  the  ofiV 
lie  was  then  a  man  of  sixty -si 
broad-shouldered,  sturdy,  dcep-brcas 
ed,  with  rather  a  long  face, a  dark  coc 
plexion,  black  hair,  an  aquiline  noa 
and  brown,  bold,  wary  eyes,  who 
expression  betrayed  his  passiona 
character.  He  lived  on  bread,  mil 
and  whey.  Before  or  during  the  hun 
ing-time  he  never  drank  wine.  Tl 
meat  of  chamois  and  marmots  w 
his  favourite  food.  He  spoke  Italia 
German,  and  French,  and  was  skilh 
in  the  manufacture  of  sun-dials,*  sn 
gical  bandages,  and  fire-arms.  I 
(lomincered  over  his  neighbours  wi 
very  little  ceremony.  They  must  1 
his  two  tame  chamois  feed  in  the 
gardens,  and  when  a  woman  wou 
not  submit  to  this,  and  poisoned  tl 
animals — she  very  soon  died.  Cola 
was  accustomed  smilingly  to  relate. 

*'  In  vain  had  Dr  Lenz  and  Plan 
been  warned  not  to  have  anything 
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do  with  Colani.  Their  desire  for 
{"port  was  too  strong,  and  the  pros- 
pect of  accompanying  him  too  allur- 
ing. They  started  the  next  morning 
— a  store  of  salt,  and  of  smoked  cha- 
mois and  marmot  meat,  in  the  hnn- 
ter's  game-bag.  They  had  gone  bat 
a  short  way,  when,  in  a  deep  ravine, 
closed  in  rear  by  the  Rcseggio  glacier, 
they  came  upon  five  chamois,  and  the 
friends  were  about  to  open  the  cam- 
paign, when  Colani  said :  *  All  very 
line,  bat  this  is  my  salt-lick,  where  I 
allow  no  chamois  to  be  shot.'  Then 
lie  desired  to  see  *  whether  the  gentle- 
men could  shoot,'  and  placed  a  stone, 
the  size  of  a  man's  fist,  at  a  distance 
of  a  hundred  and  fifty  paces,  as  a 
mark,  which  both  hit." 

Despising  the  marmots  that  darted 
about  amongst  the  rocks,  the  party 
continued  their  ascent  of  the  vast  ice- 
field, occasionally  catching  sight  of 
large  and  small  herds  of  chamois, 
until,  after  an  hour's  further  march, 
they  came  upon  a  gi'onp  of  thirteen, 
grazing  on  a  bit  of  turf  hard  by  the 
rocks.  But  Colani  again  forbade 
them  to  fire,  his  object  being  rather 
to  earn  his  handsome  day's  wage  than 
to  destroy  his  game,  so  that  the  two 
friends  had  the  pleasnro  of  seeing 
forty  beautiful  chamois  trot  by  in 
file— the  young  always  behind  the 
old  ones— without  being  allowed  to 
fire  a  bliot.  Without  a  single  head 
of  game,  they  betook  themselves  to 
a  cowherd's  hut  to  pass  the  night. 
Amongst  their  provisions  was  a  small 
wine -keg,  the  bung  of  which,  driven 
hard  iu,  they  all  in  turn  endeavoured 
to  extract,  with  their  fingers,  and  by 
the  help  of  stones,  t&c.  **  I  will  get  It 
out!'  cried  Colani;  and  grininff  the 
hard  wooden  stopper  with  his  sTxty- 
rixyenr-old  teeth,  turned  the  keg 
in  his  hands,  and  bad  uncorked  It  in 
an  instant. 

''The  next  morning  the  moun- 
taineer took  his  companions  to  the 
Briiueberg,  set  one  to  watch,  and  led 
the  other  along  a  steep  narrow  crest 
of  rock,  whence  they  discerned  seve- 
ral distant  herds  of  chamois.  Colani 
amused  himself  by  taking  Dr  Lens 
into  several  places  of  deadly  peril. 
Once,  when  both  lay  lookins  over  ft 
(litV a  thousand  feet  deep,  enaeftTonr- 
ing  to  5iiy  out  game,  Lens  saddenlj 
heard  a  violent  rustling  noise,  and  ftt 
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the  same  moment  a  tremendons  yell 
from  Colani.  Lenz  drew  himself  back 
in  a  fright,  and  saw  an  enormous  vul- 
ture sweeping,  with  the  swiftness  of 
an  arrow,  close  over  his  head.  Colani 
had  obser^'cd  the  vulture's  premedi- 
tated attack,  and  by  his  shout  had 
saved  his  companion  from  certain  de- 
struction. Before  the  hnnters  could 
use  theur  guns,  the  bird  had  disap- 
peared. Lenz  thanked  the  monn* 
taineer  for  his  rescue,  but  at  the  same 
time  observed  to  him,  that  he  had  not 
come  into  the  mountains  to  be  served 
up  for  breakfast  to  a  ncstful  of  yonng 
vultures,  but  to  shoot  chamois,  where- 
upon Colani  promised  to  take  blm, 
the  next  day,  to  the  Bemlna,  where 
they  abound." 

The  next  day  was  lost,  however,  in 
the  fruitless  pnrsait  of  two  bears,  of 
which  they  conid  not  get  even  ft  siffhf. 
The  morning  after,  they  were  on  foot 
at  four  o'clock,  ascending  a  mountain. 
After  breakfasting  on  milk  and  cheese 
in  a  shepherd's  nnt,  they  separated. 
Planta  remaining  behind,  Colani  and 
Lenz  pushing  forward,  throneh  wind 
and  snow  showers,  until  the  snn, 
rising  above  the  mountains,  gave  pro- 
mise of  a  fine  day.  Lenz  got  impa- 
tient, and  told  Colani  that  If  he  did 
not  get  a  shot  that  day  he  would  glre 
up  the  chase.  Colani  replied  that  he 
would  have  taken  them  to  the  Ber- 
nina,  bat  they  had  preferred  coming 
to  the  Campogask  mountains  in  quest 
of  bears.  There  were  few  chamois 
where  they  then  were,  and  those  bard 
to  get  at,  nevertheless  he  wonld  take 
him  to  some,  if  he  had  courage  to 
follow.  In  another  half- hour  he  eame 
In  sight  of  the  spot  where  he  expected 
to  find  game,  and  saw  five  head* 
''There  they  are,"  he  cried;  ^st 
nine  o'clock  thej  will  lie  down ;  we 
may  wait  half  an  hour  here ; — bat  the 
road  to  yonder  place  is  frightftd.  I 
have  been  over  it  only  once  in  mf 
Ufe." 

''CoUmi  went  In  firont,  his  pan 
slnng  over  his  shoulder,  came  to  A 
huge  perpendicular  wall  of  rock,  tad 
stepped  npon  a  narrow  ledge  wtaleh 
ran  along  It  The  path  was  hideonsKf 
dangerous.  The  loose  earth  cmmbM 
ftwfty  ftt  every  step ;  In  the  ineskt* 
lable  depth  below  them  the  tofUsit 
trees  ftppeared  no  bigger  than  ft  mnifs 
flnfsr ;  In  their  IhNit  tht  shelf  gmr 
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narrower,  and  socincd  at  lost  qui  to  to 
dlda})})t'iir ;  tlioy  passed  over  si'voral 
crevices,  tliruii^Hi  which  they  looked 
down  into  the  valley.  With  his  face 
half-covered,  Lenz  followed  Colani. 
On  reaching  the  end  of  the  line  of 
precii»ice  :  '  Have  a  care  !*  cried  the 
hunter,  as  he  grasped,  there  where 
the  j)ath  ceased,  a  rocky  p»»int,  plant- 
ed his  fout  firmly,  and  s\^un;;  hiniselt 
over  the  chasm  to  the  farther  side  of 
the  rock,  leaving  his  companion  to 
follow  his  example.  With  the  cou- 
rage of  des]»air,  I.enz  did  so,  without 
accident,  and  almost  to  the  astonish- 
ment  of  Colani,  who  remarked,  with 
great  ;*««•</«',  *1  hardly  thou;;ht  we 
should  have  got  as  far  as  this  toge- 
ther;— but  now  to  the  chaniuifl ;  wc 
have  circumvented  them  tineiy!"  In 
another  half- hour  they  were  on  the 
top  of  the  mountain  (»n  which  they 
had  seen  the  chamois,  and  at  la>t 
they  discerned  a  large  and  a  small 
one  lying  amongst  the  Alpine  roses 
at  their  feet,  on  the  brink  of  a  deep 
precipice.  With  a  beating  heart 
Lcnz  fired  over  Colani's  shoulder. 
The  large  chamois  sprang  to  the 
height  of  a  man  from  the  ground, 
turned  over,  and  fell  backwards  over 
the  precipice.  Colani,  resting  his 
gun  on  an  unsteady  block  of  stone, 
fired  at  the  small  'one,  and  missed. 
Lenz  was  for  going  down  into  the 
ra\ine,  to  fetch  his  game,  but  Colani 
opposed  tliis,  and,  with  looks  that 
told  of  a  conscience  ill  at  ease, — 
'What  lies  in  that  grave,'  he  said, 
'lies  safj'ly  buried."  Several  years 
before,  a  (iri>on  hunter  had  disap- 
peared at  that  place,  and  no  trace  of 
Liin  had  ever  be,-ii  found.  L»nz  fan- 
cied a  .-mell  of  Ijimian  blood." 

Continuing  their  walk,  or  ratln-r 
their  sciamlilr,  the  two  mm  readied 
a  dismal  valh-y,  strewn  with  block-  of 
Btone,  anil  surroumlcd  by  cIoiuU 
cappcd  peaks.  Suddenly  Colani 
threw  himself  boliind  a  stone,  iind 
made  a  sign  to  T.enz  to  ih)  the  same. 

***  What's  the  matter  V  iu«iuircd 
Lenz,  surprised. 

*•  Colani  answered  not,  luit  gazvd 
hard  throu;:h  his  tield-gliss,  elcrjrhed 
his  fist  violently,  ami  niutten-d  an 
execration.  At'last  L.n/  .li<ioverod, 
hi-h  up  amongst  tliero*'!:-*,  adiiuinu- 
tive  human  figure.  Colani,  alMio>t 
mad  with  fury,  continued  to  grind 
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ont  his  '  VerdammsV  '  I  do  not 
know  the  fellow,'  he  at  last  exclaimed ; 
'  but,  thank  God,  he  has  not  seen  ns 
yet !  Now  he  looks  down  through 
his  glass.'  As  he  spoke,  the  hnnter's 
clenched  teeth  and  savage  glances 
justified  apprehensions  of  the  worst 
kind. 

"  *•  As  soon  as  yonder  man  moves 
off,*  he  whispered,  '  wc  must  circam- 
vcnt  him.' 

^^  *  Nothing  of  the  sort,  Colani,' 
said  Lenz,  gravely.  *■  I  came  to  shoot 
chamois,  not  men.*  Meanwhile  the 
strange  hunter  disappeared.  Colani 
sprang  up.  *  Follow  me,*  he  cried  : 
*  in  a  (luarter  of  an  hour  the  man  will 
be  on  yonder  ridge ;  we  mnst  be  there 
in  ten  minutes.*  They  ran  themselves 
ont  of  breath,  and  in  ten  minutes  got 
over  a  distance  which,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  they  would  have  taken 
half  an  hour  to  perform.  On  reach* 
ing  the  summit  they  sank,  utterly 
exhausted,  behind  a  mass  of  rock. 
But  the  strange  hunter  was  near  at 
hand.    His  approach  revived  them. 

^'  Colani  cocked  his  piece  and  took 
aim  at  the  man.  Quietly,  but  reso- 
lutely, Lenz  seized  the  barrel,  changed 
its  direction,  and  said,  in  an  authori- 
tative tone, 

'' '  Stop ;  I  will  suffer  no  murder  in 
my  presence.* 

''  Colani  cast  a  dangerous  glance 
at  him  ;  but  then  he  held  out  his 
hand  and  said,  '  We  will  not  quarrel.' 
Meanwhile  the  hunter  had  disappear- 
ed amongst  the  rocks.  AVith  a  mali- 
cious laugh,  Colani  crept  round,  bid- 
ding Lenz  remain  where  he  was.  The 
stranger  had  sat  down  rather  lower, 
on  the  eilge  of  a  rock,  and  was  gazing 
through  his  glass  into  the  vallej-.  '  I 
do  not  kn«»w  the  fellow,*  said  Colani; 
'  but  I  will  go  down  and  pay  him  a 
vi>it.     Hold  yourself  ready  to  fire.' 

*'  *  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with 
your  (junrrels,'  replied  Lenz  ;  '  but  I 
shoot  down  the  first  man  who  meddles 
with  me.' 

**  With  triggers  cocked,  Colani  crept 
down  like  a  cat.  When  only  at  three 
paces  frt»m  the  inolVensive  stranger, 
hi*  stepiH'd  suddenly  from  behind  the 
rocks,  and  rai^d  his  fist  against  him. 
But  he  >ili-ntly  let  it  full  again.  The 
pair  ga/.i'd  at  each  other  for  a  moment; 
then  Colani  leant  his  gun  against  the 
rock,  and  sat  down  beside  the  hunter. 


1653.]  The  Romaiu  t'n  SaXland.  Wt 
touk  Lis  ^n  from  I1I9  bands  ftnil  ex-  PUtita;  bnt  for  th«  next  month  be 
amined  it,  whilst  they  took  snoff  to-  felt  In  every  limb  the  conspqoeowa  of 
gether.  Leni  expected  lie  wonld  bii  tmnstinl  (atigaefi.  Cnlnui  fell  ill 
nest  luk  for  the  rrnmc-bag,  nnd  then  in  conKqncnce  at  Ibem,  and  died  fire 
treiiclierously  pnsh  the  mnn  over  ilie  days  afierwardii.  Tliis  remarkable 
precipice  ;  bot  they  remained  rnendj.  hnnter  had  shot,  since  his  twentieth 
"  TIm  strange  hanter,  a  stout  old  year,  at  which  period  ho  nsurped  the 
man,  about  sixty-lii'e  years  old,  was  a  sovereigiiiy  of  the  mountains,  no  leu 
native  of  the  villa|i;c  of  Bevcn,  and  n  than  two  thoasand  seven  handred 
particular  friend  of  Colaoi'ai  bnt  never-  cliamois  (to  say  nothing  of  the  many 
theiess,  knowing  how  «pileful  bo  was,  he  had  killed  before  attiuning  that 
he  never  risked  lilm^elf  on  his  hunt-  age) — a  number  which  no  other  faon- 
ing-gronnd.  He  had  heard  that  Colani  ter  ever  nearly  approached, 
iras  gone  to  the  liemina,  and  seized  The  lecond  part  of  Dr  Tschadi'a 
the  opporlnnity  of  shooting  a  chamois,  book— which  might  rather  bo  called 
Bnt  he  had  disgnised  himself,  ao  that  a  brief  appendix,  since  it  comprises 
no  one  might  betray  him  to  Cidani."  but  one-liftecnth  part  of  the  rolnme — 
Soon  after  this  the  banting  party  id  allotted  10  the  domestic  aniDials  of 
was  broken  np,  for  it  appeared  to  the  Alpine  country — to  cattle,  goals 
Lens  as  if  Colani  would  not  hnvn  and  «heep,  horses  and  dogs.  It  con- 
been  mnch  grieved  to  see  him  fall  iain«  particulars  inierostlng  to  the 
over  a  precipice,  and  as  if  he  did  all  farmer  as  well  as  to  the  nalnralistt 
in  his  power  to  disgust  him  with  hl4  but  the  length  to  which  lliis  paper 
mountains  and  chamois.  The  next  has  alrondy  extended  forbida  Ita  nir- 
day  heat  left    the    Engadine  with  Iher  prolongation. 


tBK   BOUAKS  IS    BOOTUUID^ 

SoMi  forty  years  ago.  In  the  windy  had,  by  long  expo^nro,  been  removed. 

mnirlunds  of  the  parish  of  Leema-  This  was  odd  enough — a  claret  jng  in 

bago,  in  Lanarkshire,  a  stepping-slone  such  a  place,  and  trodden  on,  for  no 

in  a  bum.  where  tlie  cattle  crowed  one  knew  how  many  yein,  by  cattle 

fron)  one  field  to  anoilior,  attracted  and  their  herds  !    Kui  a  deeper  raya< 

BtlentioD  by  an  odd  phenomenon.    A  tery  remained  behind,  for,  on  esaml- 

amootli, rounded.  moili'rale-iiaed»tone  nation,  the  reaitel  was  found  to  be  an 

It  had  appeared,  since  It  had  t>eeu  no-  nndoubled  Homsn  work,  to  be  made  of 

ticedat  all— coloured  ai:reenleh  brown  bronae.  In  that  beantifnl  cRg-abape, 

by  iiifluoria,  like  til*  olbcr  water-worn  awneping  with  an  ogee  curve  lowafdt 

]uin|>*  of  clsy-alat«  in  the  district,  the  neck,  to  remarkable  in  the  twM 

But  this  aUiae  was  seen  to  receive  a  liimscau  raaea ;  while  on  the  gc»oe- 

peiuliar  indentation    on  its  surfaco  fnlly-ronned  handle  lh«i«  was  a  piece 

from  the  preMure  of  the  e al tie's  ft«t,  oflegeodary  acolplure,  hannonlslogln 

Bot  of  a  kind  vaemplificd  on  wafw-  theaitlttk  bMntyof  Its  onttine*  with 

worn  aionex  in  general.      A*  to  the  tbe  fonn  of  thn  veiwol.     It  may  now 

inigniring  praaanl,  in  whom  thi*  phv-  be  awn  In  the  llunterian  Hnaeum  In 

nomenuii  created  a  cnriutiiiy  not  to  lie  Glasgow,  with  the  indeniaiiou  made 

irratiried  without  an  cicavation,  the  by  the  houCi  of  ratlle  en  Its  side, 

annals  of  archeology  ar«  silent.     It  and  tbe  beautlfnl  little  bit  of  sciilplnr* 

Is  only  known  that  the  ruriuusl*  In-  -seemingly  Mereury  In  ihenppcrde- 

donied  atoiw  waa  removed  wiib  some  partmmt,  and  Minerva  nith  tlio  bel- 

ditllculty,  wbes,  bvboUl,  it  rvffolved  mei  and  bird  of  wisdom  in  the  lower— 

luclf  Into  tba  Bgnra  and  matrrlal  nf  a  m  It  waa  buried  amona  the  pebblea 

plated  ctaretjflgilhnn  which  ih««il<rer  nflbetmm  In  Lcamahafn— for  how 
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long,  lot  the  person  who  may  have 
droppetl  it  there  tell. 

To  us  there  appears  to  he  sonioihin  j 
iulinitely  inten'>l"mg  and  impn?<<iv(» 
in  sncli  (.'a>u;\l,  ami  accidtMitally  ami 
strangely  diM:overe«l  vestiges  of  the 
great  empire  which  ramilicd  itself  so 
far  into  tlie  wiUK-rnrss ;  and  we  confess 
to  the  weakness  that  we  never  couM 
see  any  <>i  these  scaury  nlivs  of  the 
uncertain  frontiers  of  the  t-mi-iie, 
without  f«.*e]ing  ninch  more  int"rest  and 
emotion  th:in  chambers  full  of  marble 
sculpture,  pottery,  and  brunzo-,  could 
call  furih  in  other  places.  TiiL're  is 
a  character  about  them  all,  scanty  as 
they  may  be  deemed,  which  at  onc»», 
in  the  eve  even  of  the  uninstructt  il, 
removes  them  fn'm  anything,  cither 
in  an  early  or  a  late  a;;.',  belonging 
to  the  indigt^ious  winkmandhip  of  the 
countrv.  Occa^'ionallv  our  earth  has 
yielded  one  of  the  glittering  reliv-s 
which  fallen  emi»ires  leave  as  types 
of  their  obi  lustre  beneath  tin;  du^-t  of 
their  decny.  ami  a  jrold  or  silver  c(»in, 
bearlMg  the  image  and  superscription 
of  an  Antoninus  I*ins,  a  Severus,  or  a 
Caracilla,  has  lueu  revealed  by  the 
plough  of  the  hind,  or  the  mattock  of 
the  railway  labourer.  Ibit,  though  he 
may  take  it  tn  the  ne:n\st  ehanire- 
house  fi»r  criticism,  the  linder  will  not 
irreverently  dream  c^l  passing  it  otf  as 
a  convertible  medium,  however  it  may 
bear  a  my-teri'>us  resemblance  to  the 
current  coin  of  the  realm.  There  are 
indications  that  both  in  earlv  and 
recent  times — among  the  learned,  the 
peasantry,  an<l  the  citizens — a  sort  of 
unconscious  homage  has  been  paid  to 
Roman  remains,  as  they  have,  from 
time  to  time,  been  revealed  —  an 
ackuowkMlgmcnt,  as  it  were,  of  their 
liigh  rank  among  the  fragmentary 
memorials  of  past  ages,  and  departed 
dynasties  and  races.  Walking  down 
the  High  Street  of  Kdinburgh,  nearly 
opposite  to  Knox's  house,  there  may, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  street,  bo 
seen,  in  fine  preservation,  two  heads, 
»ut  in  low  relief,  indisputably  Roman, 
from  the  simple  severity  of  the  sculp- 
ture. The  house  in  which  thev  are 
imbedded  is  old  enough  to  have  seen 
many  historical  events ;  but  the  sculp- 
ture carries  tokens  that  it  was  taken 
charge  of,  and  valued,  at  a  still  earlier 
period ;  for  between  the  two  heads 
there   is  inserted   an   inscription,   in 


Gothic  character,  older  perhaps  thi 
any  house  in  Edinburgh.  And  so  th 
far,  at  all  events,  seems  evident 
the  medallions  of  the  Roman  emper 
and  his  wife,  that  they  had  decorate 
some  stnicture  still  older  than  tl 
old  Kdinburgh  house — probably  ; 
some  one  of  the  ecclesiastical  baib 
ings  which  fell  to  pieces  after  tl 
Reformation ;  and  perhaps  the  build 
of  the  house  adopted  them  as  mo 
artistic  and  modern- looking  than  tl 
other  relics  of  Gothic  masonry 
the  ruin  —  little  di-eaming  that  tl 
builder  if  the  medieval  editice  look< 
on  them  with  mvstcrions  awe  as  reli 
of  some  early  unknown  school  of  ai 
with  which  lie  was  incapable  of  con 
peting. 

In  nothing,  perhaps,  is  the  immc 
diate  a(  knowledgment  of  superiorit 
which  fragments  of  Roman  art  ha^ 
created  in  our  countrv,  more  remarl 
able  than  in  the  ecclesiastical  sea 
which  it  has  lately  become  the  pric 
of  our  arcluTologists  to  preserv 
There,  one  may  often  see  in  tl 
miiL>t  of  the  rude  Gothic  tracei 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  an  on 
line  scarce  distinguishable  on  tl: 
surfiice  of  the  mouldering  wax ;  yi 
evidently  adjusting  itself,  as  it  wer 
by  some  capricious  accident,  to  tl: 
June  forms  of  older  art,  in  a  head,  < 
nude  figure,  a  lion  or  an  equippc 
Roman  warrior.  Examination  sho\^ 
that  these  are  no  ideal  creations,  froi 
worn  outlines  fanci tally  adjusted  \ 
artistic  forms  like  faces  in  the  tin 
but  that  old  entaglio  gems  had  bee 
inserted  in  the  matrices  of  the  seals 
and  that  their  l)eantv  should  hav 
been  ai^preciated  is  the  more  remarli 
able,  that  they  are  in  their  rigid  sin: 
plicity  so  strongly  in  contrast  eve 
with  the  merits  of  that  florid  decora 
tion  which  the  earlv  seal- cutters  too 
from  the  architectural  types  of  the 
age.  AVe  believe  th.at  a  minute  ir 
fpiiry  would  bring  forth  many  fraj 
ments  of  Roman  work  incrusted  int 
our  older  buildings;  and  we  coul 
point  to  one  instance  where  a  piei 
of  sculpture — of  Priapeian  charact< 
— does  duty,  after  some  slight  libertic 
having  been  taken  with  it,  as  a  rcpn 
sentation  of  an  illnstrious  nation: 
hero.  Sandy  Gordon,  as  he  is  calle 
by  Monkbams,  when  he  prowled  aboi 
Scotland  grubbing  in  varioas  cornei 
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for  the  materials  of  bU  Inimhnble 
Itinrj-armm  S^entriOTiaJe.  was  ever 
finding  Komnii  altars  and  scnlptnre 
imbedded  in  obscnrc  private  honses; 
and  it  most  be  com  mend  ably  said  of 
their  buiidei-  ili  if  il.i  i  ■■;■;  r;,,  \  .  -r 
they  CO  Did  ;>>  -,!>.<'  ili> -f  i<li<.-.  ii<>:ii 
destraction.  S->mu  urUiu.-ii:  liavi:  ljt'<.'ii 
lost  or  obliteritled  during  tlic  ecu- 
tnrf  and  a  rgaartcr  elapsing  since  tlic 
pnblication  of  the  IHntrarium ;  but 
otiiera  have,  throngfa  the  influence  of 
that  norli,  found  a  more  pnlilic  and 
secure  place  of  deposit.  Tlius  a  scalp- 
tared  and  inscribed  Btnne,  which 
Gordon  prononnced  one  of  the  begt  in 
Scotland,  nhen  foond  at  Dunlocher, 
was  elevated  to  the  dlKnitj  of  decorat- 
ing the  gatcnaj  of  Kochney  House, 
and  has  tbcnce  been  transferred  lo 
the  Hanleriun  Maseam  of  Ulntigow. 
"  At  the  house  of  Nelhor  Cray,"  says 
Mr  Smart,  "eilunled  on  the  low 
grounds  to  the  north  of  Croyhill,  are 
two  pieces  nf  Itomnu  scnlptare  and  ■ 
votive  altar,  \\\>M\  tire  sud  ro  have 
been  fonndlti  ihc  immediate  viciulty  of 
the  heigh  tin  i]iu>.ti(,ii.  The  former  are 
placed  in  Ihc  n  .ill  of  Ibe  building— the 
latter  standi  in  !\  itrccii  plot  imroe- 
diaiely  adjoijiiii/."  In  the  ftinny  little 
fnugenmin  ti.r  i^iiiicircular  building  at 
Perth — the  -iliili^lic  IjbiIo  inscrip- 
tion on  whicli  has  Kometimes  driven 
curious  travflkf*  frautic  to  diicovcr 
il3  pnrport—lhere  U  a  aloue  alab  with 
scuiptnre  aa  mysterious.  It  may, 
however,  be  RurMCfl  fVom  thetrlum* 
)ihal  car  and  ti^-ure,  ami  tlio  Inopaida, 
that  it  reprcsenis  a  Baccb.u.  This 
vesiigo  of  iiiici.?iit  polytlieiBm  lon^ 
occnpied  the  nnrnngenlal  posiilon  of 
a  hearihstonr  io  n  peaaant's  collage 
ill  Stralhmoit-  Hm  whether  it  was 
so  preserved  fruiii  t<-«|K!et  lo  iw  ariintle 
interest,  or  ir-m  tlic  convenience  of 
ita  form,  may  ho  doubted.  In  the 
middle  of  the  'l\lot'Qih  e^nlary,  tome 
Unman  remniiK  ni'ie  dlri^vercd  at 
Musselburgh  :  ammg  thein  an  altar 
dedicated  lo  Apollo  by  a  certain  pro- 
consul QuiRina  Liuina  SaUDlaHoi, 
no  doubt  a  blehly  reapeclaUe  man 
and  efficient  olllcer,  Ihoorh  history 
ha«  fiile*!  to  ((immi'morate  hi*  meriu. 
llieexcitemt  Ml  nnd  alleniion  created 
by  tbi«  diKiMry  are  curifinn,  aud 
Bbo»,  In  a  reninikabte  ahapo,  (hat  in- 
teret't  which  ha*  ever  attached  to  the 
veatigea  of  Ibe  Botoan  praeeooa  in 


Seottaod.  In  Queea  Harm's  Tnuarj 
Acconnta  for  1&65,  there  ii  an  eatt? 
of  twelve  pence,  "  to  ana  boy  passand 

orEdinbnrgb  with  ane  charge  of  the 
Qneene's  Grace,  direct  to  the  Bailllea 

:  :- ..;  i..  .  i    u..,  ,,■:,■. iu    ■M.Mliat 

fiiudio  bft  iiucht  deuiolitiit  uur  broken 
down."  Randolph,  the  English  am- 
bassador, inDucDced,  perhaps,  by  the 
fuss  he  saw  made  about  the  matter, 
deemed  the  discovery  worthy  of  a 
special  note  stuck  into  the  midet  of 
matters  of  a  very  different  character; 
and  BO  ho  writes  to  Cecil,  who  pro- 
bably was  a  Uttlo  surprised  at  Hndiag 
hia  ctiDiiing  correspondent  occupied 
with  such  a  trifle,  thai  "the  cave 
found  bysyd  Modkelboarge  seemeth 
tobuaomomonamentoflheltomaynea, 
by  a  stone  that  was  found  with  thcae 
words  graven  upon  byni,"  &c.  This 
nllar  was  naliccd  by  the  all-obierviog 
Camden,  and  more  philosophically 
commemorated  by  Napier  of  Mer- 
chislon,  aa  appropriate  to  the  iilfrfi  of 
Pngan  Konie,  in  his  commentary  on 
the  Apocalypse. 

And  having  noticed  theso  [ostaaces 
of  respect  paid  to' the  Teaiige*  of 
mighty  Home,  perhaii*  the  picluro 
will  only  be  rendered  the  monj  com- 
pleteby  telling  of  the  retaliation  which 
followed  a  signal  action  of  iJlirespect 
lo  a  rvlic  of  the  llliuttloaa  slrangen, 
AVbo  has  not  Beard  of  Arlhor's  Om 
on  the  Cnrron  Id  Stlrlingthirn?  now, 
alas!  olilitemtcd.  It  was  furlnnatelt' 
seeo  by  Sandy  (tordoii,  who.  In  liii 
matter-of-fact  engravings,  has  evi- 
dently preserved  its  appoai'ince  — 
lapldallm.  If  we  nay  use  tho  lenn— 
thonfih  not  in  the  bat  of  perspec- 
tive. It  was  a  dome,  followinz  on 
a  small  ncale  the  form  of  the  Pan- 
theon, with  a  circular  opening  at  tba 
lop.  1(  was  a  tliminutWe  building 
twenty-two  feet  only  in  height, 
with  an  ooicT  ciraimferenro  of  some 
tlilrly  yards  or  so,  and  an  arched 
door  about  nine  fi»t  high.  Keep< 
lag  thcM  dimentiooB  lu  view,  U  does 
not  resemble  nii<r  other  Koman  build- 
in;:  ''  .  .  M  [  to  have  heard 
ipI  1  utmcturc,  it 
l>.i  .'  !i  uithlho  curi- 
nn- '  1"  lunnil  bsomo 
ol  itic  niiiuiii  iiiBu  liurial-groiinda; 
iHit  iheu,  theai)  are  of  the  roughest  0< 
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no  worked  stones,  while  Arthnr's  Oon 
was  laid  in  courses  accnratelj  hewn. 
Granting  an  eccentric  and  pecaliar 
building  to  be  Roman,  the  usnal  soln- 
tion  of  its  purpose  is  to  count  it  a 
tomb,  for  the  Romans  were  eccentric, 
like  ourselves,  in  the  commemorations 
which  thej  raised  over  the  dead,  and 
often  departed  from  systematic  cha- 
racteristics. Of  course  there  h  as  been 
abundance  of  conjecture  as  to  the  ori- 
gin and  object  of  so  peculiar  a  build- 
ing. Its  name,  Arthur's  Oon,  has  been 
read  as  a  corruption  of  Arthur's  oven, 
as  if  it  were  the  circular  baking-place 
where  that  hospitable  prince  appro- 
priatelj  prepared  the  viands  con- 
sumed at  his  round  table  by  the  chi- 
valrous company  there  assembled ; 
but  this  is  a  theory  to  which  the  more 
learned  antiquaries  of  late  times  give 
little  encouragement.  Diodorus  Sicn- 
lus  tells  us,  on  the  authority  of  a  writer 
venerable  in  his  day,  whom  he  calls 
Hecatsens,  that  there  is  over  against 
Celtic  Gaul  an  island  as  large  as  Sicily, 
inhabited  by  the  Hyperborians.  The 
tradition  of  the  natives  says  that  La- 
tona  was  bom  there — whence  they 
have  a  partiality  for  the  worship  of 
Apollo.  To  this  their  favourite  deity 
they  dedicated  a  wonderful  temple,  of 
a  round  form,  intrusting  the  custody 
of  it  to  the  descendants  of  BoreaJH,  with 
a  fitting  establishment  of  priests  and 
bards,  who  are  represented  as  con- 
stantly doing  duty  within  the  sacred 
precincts.  If  wo  should  maintain 
that  here  we  have  the  original  history 
of  Arthur's  Oon,  we  defy  any  one  to 
disprove  it ;  and  this  kind  of  nega- 
tive impossibility  is,  we  have  gen- 
erally found,  the  main  strength  of 
archaeological  theories.  It  would  be 
eminently  satisfactory  too,  as  carry- 
ing the  structure  back  into  an  un- 
known antiquity,  far  before  the  Ro- 
man invasions.  It  requires,  however, 
the  peculiar  capacities  of  the  Irish 
antiquary  to  fight  out  a  theory  of  this 
sort,  simple  though  it  may  seem,  and 
we  shall  therefore  content  ourselves 
with  a  tacit  assent  to  those  who  be- 
lieve the  structure  to  have  been  Roman. 
Here  there  would  be  a  steady  enough 
foundation  in  thcnnanimity  with  wliich 
all  the  earlier  annalists  attribute  the 
lost  structure  to  Roman  origin,  were 
they  not  so  diverse  in  the  specific 
period  to  which  they  refer  it.    Still, 


the  early  period  at  whieli  It  was  held 
to  be  an  intereating  Roman  antiqiiity 
is  remarkable.  That  qaestiomble  gen- 
tleman Nennins  telhi  ns  as  explicitly  ae 
possible  that  Caransins  built  on  the 
banks  of  the  Canxm  a  roand  boose  of 
polished  stone,  as  a  triumphal  arch  in 
memoir  of  his  victory,  while  he  r^nilt 
the  wall  between  the  Forth  and  Clyde^ 
and  fortified  it  with  seven  castles. 
John  Major  is  as  distinct  in  his  asser- 
tion that  it  was  bnllt  by  Julias  CsBsar, 
adding  the  strange  gloss  that  it  was 
an  imitation  of  Hercnles  when  he 
placed  his  triumphal  pillars  in  the 
sonth  of  Spain.  That  inTeterate  old 
story-teller  Hector  Boece  is  not  less 
specific  in  stating  that  it  was  raised 
by  Vespasian  in  nononr  of  his  prede- 
cessor Claudius,  and  that  it  covers 
the  ashes  of  the  highly  respected  and 
distinguished  officer  Aulas  Plantios. 
Hector,  however,  mentions  some  other 
little  particulars,  which,  if  true,  are 
decidedly  to  the  point; — as  that  in 
his  day  the  effigy  of  a  Roman  eagle 
was  visible,  cut  in  the  pavement,  and 
there  stood  within  the  building  a  stone 
sacrificial  altar.  Sir  Robert  Sibbahl, 
the  naturalist  and  historian,  probably 
having  his  imagination  hei|^tened  by 
this  statement — declared  that  with  a 
lighted  link  he  could  trace  the  ontline 
of  an  eaglets  head,  and  that  he  could 
also  trace  something  Extremely  like 
the  figure  of  a  Victory.  Moreover^ 
he  saw  certain  letters  which,  with  a 
difiidence  unprecedented  and  nnimi- 
tated  in  the  antiquarian  worid,  he  de- 
clared to  be  to  him  (Sir  Robert)  quite 
unintelligible. 

Thus,  Arthur's  Oon— a  building  so 
diminutive  in  itself  that  a  fac- simile  of 
it,  identical  in  dimensions,  ibrmed  a 
cupola  for  the  stables  of  that  aealous 
antiquary  Sir  James  Clerk  of  Penicolk 
— became  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
world.  So  it  was  esteemed  when  the 
proprietor  of  the  estate  in  which  it 
stood,  not  having  the  fear  of  the  anti« 
quarian  world  before  his  eyes,  but  de- 
siring some  good  hewn  stone  for  the 
purpose  of  flagging  a  mill-dam,  and 
believing  that  he  could  do  what  he 
liked  with  his  own,  took  Arthur's  Oon 
to  pieces.  The  mill-dam  which  he 
built  was  carried  off"  by  a  flood — a  jast 
judgment,  as  it  was  deemed,  on  its  ssf 
cri legions  owner;  and  the  hewn  stones 
of  Arthur's  Oon  have  for  nearly  a 
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centnrj  been  buried  in  silt,  or  tossed 
ftbont  and  rounded  bj  the  water  of 
the  stream.  The  antiquarians  were 
loud  in  their  wail,  and  propagated 
their  indignant  grief  far  around.  They 
Lad  even  resort  to  the  medium — un- 
congenial for  their  usual  purpose— of 
caricature,  and  the  destroyer  of  the  cir- 
culiir  temple  was  represented  as  the  vic- 
tim of  every  kind  of  ludicrous  retalia- 
tion, which  the  invention  of  gentlemen 
whose  artistic  line,  however,  lay  chiefly 
in  crockets,  mouldings,  and  fragmen- 
tary sculpture,  could  devise.  Poste- 
rity and  other  nations  took  up  the  cry. 
We  remember  that,  when  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  original  victim  stood 
for  a  Scottish  constituency  after  the 
parsing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  it  was 
stated  against  him,  with  mysterioas 
emphasis,  that  he  was  the  descendant 
of  the  destroyer  of  Arthur's  Oon ;  and 
we  saw  the  whole  delinquency  speci- 
fically descrilied  as  a  sort  of  cele- 
brated crime  in  the  work  of  a  German 
historian,  published  within  the  past 
five  years.  We  are  the  more  anxious 
to  draw  attention  to  this  instance  of 
heavy  and  protracted  retribution,  that 
we  would  desire  it  to  stand  forth  as  an 
example,  warning  others,  as  the  Scot* 
ti8hindictmentsdo,against  committing 
the  like  crime  in  time  coming.  LetaU 
and  every  person  or  persons,  body  cor- 

f)orate  or  politic,  seewhatitisthought- 
c>sly  or  obstinately  to  destroy  any 
portion  of  the  country's  treasury  of 
antiquities. 

*<  Oh  be  its  wriffht  like  lead  to  ]fA 
Uinm  itc  dull  de»trojer*i  bead,** 

was  Sir  AValter  Scott's  minstrel's 
malison  against  snch  an  ofl*ender ;  and 
\%  e  4';innot  help  remembering  that  at 
tlii>  niomont  one  of  the  finest  sped- 
ni('n<«  of  (Gothic  architecture  left  by  the 
de.x trovers  of  a  former  age,  lies  in  a 
Ciiretuil V  preserved  and  arranged  heap, 
ready  to  i)e  put  together  again  if  its 
re^infHtion  may  be  permitted.  We 
niii^t  admit  that,  in  general,  the  Scot- 
tish ;:«*ntry  have  shown  a  praiseworthy 
niixirty  to  preserve  all  remains  of 
the  nJuhty  Uomans,  justly  judging 
thr  iiitiMest  attached  to  themto  be  very 
hi;^h,  however  in)«ignificant  their  relics 
iii.iy  apf)ear.  Nor  are  they  all,  by  any 
nit -ans.  of  a  kind  that  would  be  deemed 
ins';:nitioant,  even  in  the  richer  mines 
of  Ikuiuan  antiquities  nearer  the 


of  empire.  For  instance,  the  follow- 
ing description  of  a  sculptured  slab 
found  in  a  farm,  near  the  Duntocher 
station,  on  Antonine's  Wall,  is  fhll  of 
promise  to  the  artist  as  well  as  the 
archsologist : — 

'^  In  a  certain  fWedom  of  execution  and 
simplicity  of  design,  we  have  seen  nothiof 
superior,  throogfaout  the  entire  assem- 
blage of  our  Roman  inscriptions.  A  plain 
raised  border  surrounds  the  stone,  within 
which,  in  the  lower  centre  of  the  field, 
appear  two  winged  Victories,  each  lesi* 
ing  one  foot  npon  a  globe,  and  jointly  sop* 
porting,  with  their  rauied  hands^  an  ob» 
loog  tablet  bearing  the  inscription.  Ob 
either  side  of  the  Victories  stands  a  Ra- 
man soldier — ^the  one  holding  a  spear,  and 
leaning  on  his  jcalam,  or  long-shaped 
bnckler — the  other  sopportiuf  a  small 
standard  with  his  right  band,  and  carry^ 
ing  what  appears  to  be  a  sheathed  sword 
in  his  lefL  The  former  is  no  donbl  in- 
tended for  one  of  tiie  Hastati  or  Prin* 
eipes,  who  carried  long  spears  and  obkmc 
shields— the  latter  tn  a  VexiUarnti,  witt 
his  Ensign  displayed.  In  the  first,  ^km 
/ortca  or  eoirass  covering  the  body  is 
perfectlv  disiinel,  and  he  stands  bdSma 
ns  in  tne  fall  equipment  of  battle ;  the 
standard-bearer  seems  more  lightly  ae- 
eontred,  while  something  like  the  fold  of 
a  scarf  descends  fh>m  his  left  shonldtr. 
The  head-dress  of  the  two  figures  is  ra- 
ther singular,  bearing  a  much  greater 
resemblance  to  the  bonnets  of  our  High- 
land regiments  than  to  the  Roman  pwen 
or  helmet  As,  however,  the  legionaiy 
soldiers  had  a  decided  pendant  for  adorn- 
ing the  crests  of  their  morions  with  feaf 
thera,  we  have  here  perimr*  s  specimen  of 
the  length  to  which,  in  this  respect,  their 
tastes  wonld  sometimes  lead  them." 

This  extract  is  taken  from  the  work 
of  one  who  devoted  a  thoughtful  and 
inquiring  mind  to  the  classificatloo  and 
elucidation  of  the  Roman  remains  la 
Scotland.  It  was  the  misfortune  of  a 
little  circle  of  friends,  who  seen  to  ha^e 
been  deeply  attadied  tohim,toloae  Um 
from  among  them  after  the  first  editkm 
of  his  work  had  achieved  sncceaa,  and 
while  he  was  preparing  an  edition  more 
extensive  and  complete,  and  more  In 
accordance  with  his  enthusiastic  con- 
oeption  of  the  interest  of  the  subjeot 
Friends  attached  to  his  memory  ba^e 
filled  up  the  little  gaps  which  the  author 
bad  lefl  until  some  day  that  never  ww 
destined  to  dawn  on  him,  and  ha^e 
edited  the  work  for  the  benefit  of  hii 
earijr  left  widow  and  ^ildnn ;  and  n 
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pleasant  book  it  h.  Not  that  it  con- 
tains a  rapid  and  saccinct  history  of 
events,  or  a  brief  and  rigidly  arcbaH)- 
logical  iuvesti;:;ation  into  the  character 
of  our  Roman  remains.  Thongh  it  can 
stand  inquiry  forscholarship  and  full  in- 
vestigation,  it  is  on  thewliole  adreamy 
and  discursive  book,  and  tho  dreami- 
ness is  of  that  sad,  gentle,  and  somc- 
^vllat  plaintive  kind,  which  might  be 
supposed  to  come  from  one  in  whom 
the  seeds  of  early  dissolntion  had  been 
sown.  This  is  by  no  means  uncon- 
genial to  the  subject.  Turning  from 
imperial  Kome,  in  her  progressive  rise 
and  all-conquering  greatness,  as  we 
stand  in  Italy  and  picture  her  spread- 
ing her  power  over  tho  world— yet  the 
view  from  the  extremities  which  re- 
calls to  ns  how  the  Roman  soldier, 
reared  under  the  blue  sky  of  Italy, 
among  the  vines  and  olives,  amid 
temples  and  groves  alive  with  sculp- 
ture, had  been  driven  by  imperioos 
duty  to  spend  long  periods  of  life  on 
desolate  moors,  swept  by  the  bleak 
damp  winds  of  Scotland,  is  one  sug- 
gestive of  saddened  reflection?.  To  a 
mind  like  Mr  Stuart's,  and  to  other 
minds  too,  if  they  wander  medita- 
tively among  these  fartliest  relics  of 
<lepartcd  empire,  their  structure  and 
nature,  ever  recalling  the  home  char- 
acteristics and  a^^sociations  of  the 
colonists,  impart  many  touching  ap- 
peals to  sympathy.  The  pra?tor  or 
centurion  who  had  to  take  up  his  abode 
in  some  wild  heath  in  the  half-con- 
quered dependency,  would  have  as 
gaily  tosseiated  a  floor  as  the  mate- 
rials uf  the  district  would  allbrd,to  imi- 
tate as  near  as  possible  his  villa  by  the. 
warm  shore  of  pleasant  Baije.  A  few 
statues, however  meagre  and  rude  they 
might  bo,  would  still  show  the  charac- 
teristic typos  of  those  dear  to  his  sight 
in  the  streets  of  Rome  or  rompeil. 
The  structure  of  his  villa  followed  the 
rich  architecture  which  his  fathers  had 
adopted  from  the  simpler  Greek,  and 
in  his  exile  he  forgot  not  to  dedicate 
altars  to  his  native  deities — as  many 
inscribed  blocks  of  stone,  with  the  sa- 
criticial  focus,  flanked  by  the  usual  scroll 
decoration,  can  tej^tify.  Many  of  these 
curiou.s  and  eloquent  memorials  were 
dlsc(>vered  in  the  cuttings  of  the  Edin- 
burgh and  (ila^gow  Railway,  which, 
like  the  I'niou  Canal,  followed  the 
same  line  of  countr}*  as  the  Roman 


engineer  bad  adopted  for  a  rampart 
and  chain  of  forts.  One  of  these,  an 
insignificant  slab  near  Castlecary,  an- 
nounces that  the  soldiers  of  the  sixth 
legion — victorions,  pious,  and  faitbfal^ 
natives  of  Sicily,  Italy,  and  Bavaria 
— pay  their  vow  to  the  god  Mercurj*. 

**  From  the  appearance  of  tins  altar^ 
the  form  of  the  letters,  the  character  of 
their  combinations,  and  the  namber  of 
arbitrary  marks  or  dashes  which  it  con- 
taiud,  we  thould  suppose  it  to  hare  b«en 
executed  at  a  much  later  period  than  auy 
of  the  stones  which  refer  to  the  construe* 
tion  of  the  Wall.  We  have  frequently  had 
occasion  to  mention  the  Ltf/io  Sejita  Kie- 
trix,  but  never  with  any  particular  know- 
ledge of  its  hi?«tory,  until  this  little  an- 
tique came  forth  from  its  long  conceal- 
ment, to  tell  us  of  the  various  nations 
which  had  contributed  to  swell  its  ranks. 
From  the  banks  of  the  upper  Danube,  the 
plains  of  Megara  or  of  Agrigentnm,  and 
from  the  bounteous  fields  of  Italy  herself, 
the  young  and  the  stuut-hearted  had  been 
called,  it  would  appear,  to  experience  a 
long,  if  nut  a  perpetual  exile,  in  the  com- 
paratively inglorious  and  harassing  ser- 
vice of  defending  the  Caledonian  frontier. 
As  the  Sixth  legion  is  supposed  to  have 
remained  for  several  centuries  in  Britain, 
it  is  most  probable  that  nnmbera  of  thoia 
men,  drafted  from  the  south  of  Europe  to 
recruit  its  ranks,  wera  fated  to  pass  their 
w  hole  existence  in  this  remote  corner  of 
the  world.  To  many,  auch  a  proi^pect  was 
perhaps  far  from  repulsive,  as  they  may 
have  luokcd  forward  to  the  possession  of 
some  of  those  grants  of  laud  which  wcr^ 
bestowed  on  the  lloman  soldier  when  bis 
period  of  f>ervice  was  expired :  still,  tba 
recollections  of  home  and  country  bad  not, 
as  we  see,  been  altogether  eradicated  from 
among  them,  and  often  may  the  thought! 
of  the  legionary  veteran  hare  rested  upoa 
the  associations  of  his  earlier  days,  when, 
as  on  the  stone  befora  us,  the  name  of  Sicily 
or  Noricum  was  presented  to  hia  Tiew.** 

It  must  be  remembered  that  these 
strangers  were  not  momentary  invad- 
ers ;  but  that,  more  or  less,  they  held 
ground  in  ScotUind— sometimes  only 
tlieir  forts  and  ramparts,  at  others,  the 
wider  fruit  of  recent  conquest — for  a 
period  approaching  three  centuries; 
and  that  the  works  of  Agricola,  if  be 
left  any,  must  have  been  as  much  an- 
tiquitiea  in  the  days  of  Constantina, 
as  the  castles  connected  with  Mary 
are  in  the  days  of  Victoria.  Hence 
any  vestiges  of  the  manner  in  which 
they  domestically  adapted  themadvea 
to  the  wild  north,  have  a  nfiliuriap 
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interest  beyond  that  of  mere  asso- 
ciation. After  their  villas  and  worlcs 
of  art,  not  the  least  important  ves- 
tigos  of  their  career  are  those  which 
are  supposed  to  indicate  the  nse  of 
their  national  luxary,  the  bath.  Did 
the  Italians  indeed  attempt,  in  these 
inhospitable  regions,  to  indulge  in  a 
meagre  imitation  of  those  vast  estab- 
U^Ilments,  with  their  sudatories,  cale- 
darlcs,  tepidaries,  and  frigidaries,  and 
other  costly  aids  of  luxury,  physical 
and  mental,  which  in  their  remains 
astonish  the  tourist  wandering  south- 
ward? If  we  may  believe  the  infer- 
ences which  men  not  unskilled  inarchas- 
olopry  have  drawn  from  discovered 
remains,  the  Romans  erected  a  sub- 
stantial bath  so  far  northward  as 
the  rocky  promontory  of  Burgh* head, 
stretching  into  the  Moray  Firth.  That 
here  there  was  a  Roman  station — castra 
stativa;  and  that  the  Moray  Firth,  with 
its  line  of  lakes  so  far,  and  the  high- 
land mountains  in  continuation,  form- 
ed the  arajinium  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, is  one  of  the  matters  which  admit 
of  very  pretty  antiquarian  criticism 
and  debate.  One  curious  argument  on 
the  question  we  shall  at  once  dispose 
of,  as  characteristic  of  the  kina  on 
which  archaeological  theories  are  some- 
times founded.  Thus  antiquaries  find 
that  the  ancient  name  of  the  place  was 
Torrylou  or  Torrydun,  and  rive  Its 
northern  etymology  as  meaning  the 
town  or  fortress  on  the  hill.  Now, 
the  Greek  geographers  give  a  certain 
rtcroton  stratopedonasabout  the  most 
northerly  of  the  Roman  stations  in  Bri- 
tain. Here,  then,  thev  say,  is  a  natural 
adaptation  of  the  native  Torryton  into 
rtcroton.  But--and  it  is  seldom  that 
etymology,  which  generally  is  allowed 
to  run  riot,  can  he  so  satisfactorily 
pulled  up— the  Greek  name  is  bat  a 
translation  of  the  Roman  AJataCasIra, 
or  winged  camp ;  and  even  an  etymo- 
logi:$t  will  hardly  hold  that  the  ancients 
would  go  round  abont  through  a  Latin 
description,  to  find  a  Greek  word  re- 
sembling in  sound  the  native  name. 
As  to  external  evidence  of  occapaiioOf 
there  have  been  Roman  coins  foand  in 
the  neighbourhood ;  but  money  Is  a 
vagrant  commodity ;  and  while  there 
have  been  other  relics,  of  a  disputable 
character,  found  as  far  northward  as 
the  entrance  of  Loch  Ness«  where.  In* 
deed,  Camden  meotions  that  a  UtUe 


treasnrv  of  Roman  antiquities  was  dis- 
covered, yet  there  is  no  authentic  in- 
scription— the  true  test  of  occupancy 
— which  has  been  discovered  in  these 
northern  districts.  But  then  there  is 
the  bath  itself,  which  introduced  this 
particular  branch  of  the  subject  to 
our  present  notice.  We  take  a  lively 
interest  in  it,  from  having  made,  about 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  a  pil- 
grimage to  inspect  it.  An  accom- 
modating sailor,  lounging  among  the 
windy  rocks  which  there  jut  into  the 
ocean,  took  us  through  a  narrow  round- 
arched  entrance  into  a  square  stone 
chamber,  where  a  solid  platform,  of 
a  couple  of  feet  or  so  in  width,  snr- 
rounded  the  lower  and  narrower  com- 
partment, in  which  clear  water,  as 
from  a  spring,  rose  to  about  four  feet 
from  the  platform.  A  slight  incision 
or  niche  in  one  comer  was  character- 
istic of  Roman  work,  as  intended  for 
the  reception  of  the  deity  of  the 
fountahs.  But  otherwise  there  were 
no  expressive  marks  of  classical  ori- 
gin, unless  the  clean  cutting  of  the 
stones  and  their  accurate  courses  be 
so  considered.  The  promontory  was 
a  favourite  fortress  of  the  Northmen^ 
to  whom  nndoubtedly  so  workman- 
like an  edifice  could  not  be  attributed. 
Scattered  around  the  little  fishing  vil- 
lage were  remains  of  old  fortifications, 
which  the  scientific  General  Roy  and 
others  have  set  down  as  Roman. 
They  are  now,  we  believe,  incapable 
of  bearing  witness  in  the  question, 
scarcely  a  vestige  of  them  remaining. 
Bat  at  the  time  to  which  we  allnoi 
there  were  several  firagments  of  con- 
siderable mounds  strengthening  the 
position  to  seaward,  and  the  still 
fainter  vestiges  of  ramparts,  which, 
severing  the  promontory  from  the 
low  neck  of  sandy  land  connecting  it 
with  the  frnitflil  plains  of  Moray,  nad 
converted  It  into  a  petty  Gibraltar. 
The  site,  however,  b  not  like  those 
of  Roman  camps,  which  were  sener- 
ally  on  central  plains  attached  to  a 
system  of  tmnk  hicfaways,  and  the 
remains  of  monnds  bad  none  of  the 
fastldions  neatness  of  their  tqaare 
works.  On  the  whole,  we  conld  onir 
decide— and  after  consideration  ad- 
here to  the  decision— that  the  stone 
chamber  either  b  or  b  not  a  Roman 
bath. 
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of  the  adoption  of  their  native  Inxary 
have  been  found  near  Invercsk,  where 
the  Romans ^ere  undoubtedly  iu  per- 
manent position. 

•*  I  n  the  year  1 783,  whilst  workmen  were 
engaged  iu  the  improvement  of  some  gar- 
den-ground, a  short  distance  to  the  east- 
ward of  the  church,  they  came,  at  tho 
depth  of  two  or  three  feet,  on  the  floors 
and  foundations  of  Tarions  buildings,  which 
in  course  of  their  operations  were  laid  open 
over  an  extent  of  60  feet  in  length  by  t23 
feet  broad.  The  whole  of  this  space  was 
paved  with  a  kind  of  mortar,  known  by 
the  name  of  tamu,  and  was  intersected 
at  intervals  by  disjitinct  traces  of  stone 
walls,  among  which  might  be  observed  the 
enclosures  of  two  separate  chambers,  the 
evident  remains  of  a  Roman  bath.  The 
largest  room  measured  15  by  9  feet,  the 
other  9  by  4  ^ ;  and  the  floors  of  both  were 
eoniposcil  of  a  coating  of  tarrat  two  inches 
thick,  laid,  in  the  case  of  the  first,  upon 
a  layer  of  lime,  gravel,  and  pieces  of  brick 
five* inches  deep,  which  again  rested  on  a 
basement  of  irregular  flag-stones — the 
whole  being  supported  on  rows  of  pillars 
two  feet  in  height,  some  of  them  formed 
of  stone,  and  others  of  brick ;  but  in  the 
smallest  chamber  the  coarse  substratum 
of  lime  anil  gravel  was  ten  inches  in  thick- 
ne!>s,  as  if  tliis  part  of  the  building  had 
been  required  to  sustain  a  greater  degree 
of  heat  than  the  other — a  supposition  ex- 
tremely probable,  from  the  circumstance 
that  th«*  pillars  below  bore  evident  marks 
of  having  been  much  injured  by  fire.  A 
quantity  of  charcoal  was  found  beside 
them,  in  good  preservation,  as  if  placed 
there  to  renew  the  glow  of  a  furnace 
whirh  had  been  suddenly  and  for  ever  ex- 
tinguished. Tnder  the  first  apartment  the 
beat  liad  boon  cuiidurted  by  means  of  flues 
fornu'il  (if  r]ay.  which  were  found  quite 
pvrlVot  whi'n  tlie  discovery  was  made ; 
the  p:irtitiun-wall  between  the  two  rooms 
wa:j  pit'rced  near  the  ground  by  a  hole 
three  inrhes  in  diameter,  through  which 
a  pipe  of  some  de*<cription  had  no  doubt 
led  n«  a  comluit  for  water  from  the  one 
to  tlte  oilier. 

"  Sinh  were  the  most  perfect  of  the 
ruins  Imnmltt  to  light  at  the  period  re- 
ferre>l  tn;  but  all  aroiind  them  were  to  be 
seen  the  remains  uf  other  chambers  which 
had  fvid<Mitly  been  of  a  bimilar  construc- 
tion. Taken  in  the  aggregate,  they  uu- 
que^tionubly  marked  the  puMtiou  of  an 
G.<jtah]ifhiiif nt  o(  no  mean  imp«>rtauce  in 
its  day  —the  public  baths  of  the  Roman 
InvtTC'k.  Of  their  high  antiquity  there 
can  h<'  no  don  I  a ;  for  every  particular  men- 
tioned proclaims  them  Roman — the  very 
oemetit  covering  the  floors  was  of  a  qua- 
lity unequalled  by  the  skill  of  later  tines, 


and  was  formed  of  exactly  th« 
terials  as  the  tarra§  which  lined  the 
cious  sewers  of  the  '  Eternal  Citj."' 

Still  it  is  open  to  donbt  if  snch 
mains  indicate  tho  poor  oorthem  sab- 
Btitute  for  the  gorgeooa  therwut  of  the 
sonth.  Mr  Bruce,  in  his  scholarliko 
and  interesting  book  on  the  Roman 
Wall— of  which  we  woald  fain  take  aa 
opportunity  of  speaking  more  at  lenf^th 
ere  we  resign  the  subject  of  the  Ro- 
mans in  Scotland,  with  which  it  is 
intimately  connected — in  mentioning 
one  of  these  oven  sub-floors  or  hjpo- 
causts,  suggests  tliat,  instead  of  being 
intended  to  heat  water  or  produce  a 
sudatory,  thej  were  merely  an  in- 
genious method  of  creating  a  com- 
fortable degree  of  indoor  warmth  for 
the  southern  inhabitants  of  our  storm  j 
region.  '^  At  present,"  he  says,  speak- 
ing of  the  remains  near  Ciiesters, 
^*  the  floor  of  the  principal  apartment 
is  nine  inches  thick,  and  when  its 
upper  surface  was  overlaid  with  a 
tasteful  concrete  or  mosaic  pavement, 
it  would  be  an  inch  or  two  more.  It 
would  require  a  very  powerful  furnace 
to  raise  this  mass  of  matter  to  a  con- 
siderable temperature.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  tho  production  of  a  genial 
and  uniform  warmth  were  the  object 
in  view,  no  contrivance  could  be  more 
suitable.  The  heated  air  from  a 
small  furnace  permeating  the  under- 
ground flues  and  the  walls  of  a  soit 
of  apartments,  and  not  passing  oif 
until  in  its  lengthened  passage  it  had 
given  out  the  larger  part  of  the 
warmth  it  had  derived,  would,  in  the 
lapse  of  some  hours,  give  to  the  whole 
building  a  comfortable  temperatnra 
which  it  would  not  readily  lose.  Any 
inattention  to  the  furnace,  either  bj 
cansing  it  to  burn  too  fiercely  or  too 
feebly,  would  not  be  felt.  The  thick- 
ness of  the  floors  would  prevent  the 
air  from  being  scorched,  and  produc- 
ing the  disagreeable  sensation  which 
is  experienced  in  rooms  that  are 
heated  by  the  stoves  in  common  use. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  we  may  re- 
turn to  this  method  of  warming  onr 
churches  and  public  halls,  even  if 
we  do  not  adopt  it  in  onr  private 
buildings.** 

Here  we  have  got  at  something 
very  practical  Inde^.  But,  in  fac^ 
the'Romans  knew  a  vast  deal  about 
the  art  of  sustaining  life  and  ttaklsg 
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it  eDdurable;  how  otherwise  could 
they  have  organised  so  vast  a  popa- 
iatioa  withiu  the  walls  of  the  iiDperial 
city  ?  Wheu  the  Board  of  Health 
were  recommending  tubular  drainage, 
they  received  specimens  of  glazed 
pipes  constructed  on  the  best  modem 
principles,  which  had  been  excavated 
from  the  Coliseum.  Curious  tubes 
have  been  found  both  in  the  £nglish 
and  tbe  Scottish  walls,  and  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  country  people  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  both  has  singularly 
coiucided  in  assigniug  them  as  part 
of  a  tubular  system  of  communicatioa 
from  end  to  end  of  the  wall.  The 
Romans  were  able  sanitarians,  and 
knew  the  art  of  safely,  and,  without  in- 
convenience or  risk  to  discipline,  con- 
densing a  large  number  of  men  within 
a  narrow  space.  The  camp,  nnder  the 
Folybian  system  of  castrametation, 
was  crowded  beyond  anything  that  a 
deputy -quartermaster  coidd  readily  be- 
lieve, and  there  was  still  greater  con- 
densation under  the  Hygenian  system 
— which,  by  the  way,  has  no  connec- 
tion whatever  with  the  Ilrgeian  system 
of  the  quack  doctors  who  call  them* 
selves  the  British  College  of  Health. 
This  slight  digression  from  the  do- 
mebtic  circle  to  the  camp  seema  to 
invite  the  question,  if  there  are  not 
nobler  objects  of  association  with  the 
mighty  Koman  name  than  warm 
buth:<,  heated  [)arIours,  and  soil-pipes? 
Was  it  for  tbid  that  the  eagle,  seeking 
nuivcrsal  dominion,  was  borne  north- 
wards through  fields  of  slaughtered 
burbariaus  into  realms  beyond  the 
line  which  those  who  entered  them 
had  been  taught  by  their  parenta  to 
believe  ns  the  utmost  limits  of  the 
earth  i  Is  there  nothing  in  the  relics 
of  almi;;hty  Kouie  to  tell  of  her  con- 
quests and  victories— her  mingled  im- 
petuosity and  endurance — her  lofty 
>coru  of  the  barbarian  —  her  proad 
detiance  of  man,  of  the  elements,  and 
of  fate  itself?  Yes.  Her  military 
wurks  are  indeed  still  the  great  lead- 
in;;  memorials  of  Rome,  and  warlike 
relics  are  her  principal  Teatiges. 
Standing;  uithin  the  ramparts  of  the 
fortified  camp  at  Ardoch  Bridge,  we 
are  con^ clous  in  the  permanent  sta- 
bility of  the  earthen  work»— maqy  of 
them  btill  smooth  and  dean  as  the 
glacis  of  a  modem  fortress  —  how 
daring  and  aggreasiTe,  ytt  how  sua- 


tematic  and  carefnl,  waa  the  Roman 
invasion  of  the  North*  It  is  the  boast 
of  the  antiquary— or  the  archsdologist, 
as  he  now  calls  himself— that  he  is 
no  longer  the  fusty  custodier  of 

**  A  fonth  o*  auld  nick-iMckati, 
Roftj  aim  em  and  jinglin  jacketa, 
Waud  hand  \hm  Lothiaaa  tuM  ia  taekota, 

A  towmontgoid; 

And  pazritch-pati,  and  auld  laut  backeti, 

B«fort  the  flood.'* 

He  is  now  the  scientific  analyser  of 
the  wrecks  which  time  has  left,  erect- 
ing ont  of  his  researches,  by  rigid  in- 
duction, so  much  of  the  history  of  the 
past  as  his  materials  will  afibi^.  And 
for  this  there  is  still  a  wide  field — a 
wide  blank  field,  bnt  a  snudl  portion 
of  which  we  can  over  hope  to  see  filled 
np — in  the  three  centuries  of  struggle 
between  the  Romans  and  the  inhiU>it- 
anta  of  Scotland.  The  beginning  of 
the  contest  is  illnmlnated  by  the  bril- 
liant light  of  Tacitus ;  bnt  after  this 
all  is  dirk  and  indistinct.  We  know 
that  nearly  a  century  later  Lollioa 
Urbicns  penetrated  far  to  the  north^- 
that  he  probably  reached  those  Aim 
Finium  which  we  have  already  spoken 
of  in  Moray  and  Inverness,  poa- 
sibly  built  that  dnbions  stone  chamber 
in  burgh-head,  and  bathed  in  it. 
About  his  journeys  and  oonqnests^- 
about  the  building  of  the  Scottish  Wall 
and  its  forts— theur  repeated  relin- 
quishment and  recapture,  and  the 
final  expulsion  of  the  inraders,  still 
deemed  so  after  the  lapse  of  centuries, 
how  much  must  there  be  which  the 
spirit  of  historical  inquiry  would  de- 
vour with  avidity  —  how  little  that 
can  actually  be  submitted  to  its  intel- 
lectual appetite. 

Nay,  or  the  very  beginning  of  the 
narrative  as  set  forth  by  Tacitus,  liow 
little  do  we  actnaiij  know.  The 
bright  light  daaslea  oa,  and  we  think 
it  reveals  everything,  bnt  on  exami- 
nation we  can  make  out  but  little  with 
deamess.  What  are  we  to  beUere 
about  the  battle  of  tbe  Grampians 
and  Galgacns?  Who  reported  that 
fine  speech  of  his,  containing  so  many 
capital  hita  at  the  condition  of  the 
court  of  Doflidtian  and  the  poll^  of 
the  PrsBlorian  guards?  Is  it  not 
odd  tluit  the  Romans,  who  do  notoon- 
deseend  to  afford  aa  the  slightest  hint 
of  the  character  or  stmctors  of  the 
langasfa  of  thehr  Ceitle  and  Gothie 
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contcmporaricd,  shonld  have  got  bold 
of  an  entire  speech  of  the  kind,  and 
translated  it  so  well?  That  the 
liomans  found  it  the  hardest  of  all 
their  conflicts  to  establish  themselves 
in  Scotland  is  clear  enough ;  but  it  is 
beyond  a  doubt  that  the  number  and 
organisation  of  their  adversaries  were 
exaggerated  by  the  historian,  to  en- 
hance the  merit  of  his  brotlicr- in-law 
and  fellow  Romans.  How  are  we  to 
believe  that  thirty  thousand  trained 
warriors  were  gathered  under  the 
command  of  one  leader,  with  such 
means  of  subsistence  as  Scotland  can 
have  then  afforded  ?  We  know  that 
the  Islands  of  New  Zealand,  having 
an  area  co- extensive  with  the  United 
Kingdom,  could  just  produce  about 
that  number  of  men  able  to  bear  arms, 
were  every  one,  in  all  the  remotest 
corners  of  the  islands,  brought  to  join 
the  general  muster ;  and  it  is  difiicult 
to  suppose  that  Scotland  was  much 
more  populous  than  a  track  of  New 
Zealand  similar  in  extent  would  be 
now.  How  much  more  interesting 
than  the  grandiloquent  Roman's  ac- 
count of  the  chariot  charge,  and  the 
showers  of  darts,  would  have  been 
some  actual  account  of  the  character 
and  appearance  of  the  mountain  war- 
riors who  braved  the  power  of  Rome  ; 
but  we  derive  no  more  distinct  impres- 
sion of  them  than  that  their  swords 
were  very  long.  It  would  be  some- 
thing to  know  even  the  name  of  the 
chief  called  Galgacus,  and  an  accurate 
sketch  of  his  appearance  would  be 
worth  a  picture-gallery.  Modern  art 
has  by  no  means  supplied  the  defect. 
AVe  have  before  us  a  representation 
of  ^^  Galgacus  addressing  the  Cale- 
donian army  before  the  battle  of  the 
Ci rampians,"  which,  we  are  informed, 
is  engraved  in  steel,  in  the  finest  style 
of  the  art.  The  chief  has  unexcep- 
tionable mustaches,  and  is  arrayed  in 
the  full  uniform  of  some  one  of  the 
Ilighlancl  regiments.  His  ostrich 
plume  is  very  rich  and  full,  and  he 
addresses  the  meeting  in  the  attitude 
which  may  be  found  in  the  frontis- 
piece of  "  the  Speaker's  Guide."  His 
chariot — but  for  the  material,  which 
is  basket-work — might  have  come  out 
of  Longacre.  We  cannot  say  much 
for  the  anatomy  of  the  horses,  but 
their  grooming  is  excellent,  and  they 
are  admirably  matched.     At  theu* 


head  stands  a  figure  mtij^  ^ 
tan,  whose  sh^pe  and  attitode 
seem  maeh  more  nttond  w«re 
centred  in  cords  and  tx^s,  witlii 
frock  and  shonldefi-knots.  A 
attempt,  evidentlj  more  ambili 
the  adaptation  of  oostame  and 
cidents,  is  not  much  more  auoc 
The  scene  is  laid  on  the  slope  < 
thnr  Seat  as  a  snitable  piece  of 
tain  scenery.  Galgacus  is  more 
and  haury  than  in  the  other  at 
There  is  a  greater  portion  of  bai 
and  a  smaller  amount  of  tartai 
wears  on  his  head  a  skull-ciqi  < 
spike  in  it,  such  as  dragoons 
in  the  seventeenth  oentnry.  ! 
hand  he  carries  a  Lochaber-azc 
as  that  which  made  the  City  Gi 
£dinborgh  so  formidable  in  thi 
of  poor  Ferguson.  The  chariot 
so  well  got  up  as  in  the  rival  ] 
we  question  if  it  would  so  a  ooi 
yards  on  a  turnpike  road,  not  to 
of  its  capacity  to  bowl  akmi 
scaurs  and  precipices  of  Uie  < 
plans.  A  scythe  projects  firom 
axle  in  a  way  which  makes  onew 
how  the  group  around  can  pay  so 
attention  to  the  oratory.  If  th 
chine  move  a  few  inches,  the  lei 
venerable  gentleman  yeary  Into 
the  oration  will  be  amputated 
to  this  personage, — his  head,  w 
high  brow,  aquiline  nose,  and  p 
white*  beard,  is  taken  fkxMn 
apostle  in  some  pahating  by 
great  master.  The  costume  is  < 
peculiar  kind  invented  by  Ben 
West.  The  old  man  carries  i 
hand  an  instrument  like  an 
reaping-hook ;  only  it  is  made  oi 
and  he  is  going  to  cut  the  ml 
with  it.  He  is  the  type  of  those 
terious  personages  called  Droi 
the  histories  perused  by  onr 
at  school,  and  his  function  inm 
phraseology  is  that  of  army  chs 
From  neither  of  these  represent 
do  we  derive  a  very  satisfactory  i 
of  Galgacus  and  his  followers ; 
indeed,  it  would  be  difficult  t 
which  of  them  seems  the  more  d 
from  the  probable  truth. 

Another  question  is  in  itsel 
far  more  simple  character,  ^yc 
caused  a  sufficient  amount  of 
plex  dispute— Where  was  this 
of    the    Grampians   fought? 
Grampian  mountains  are  well  e 
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known  in  modern  geo^^phy.     The 
Mons  Grampias  of  Tacttas  is  as  great 
a  geographical  vagrant  as  the  sonrce 
of  the  Niger  or  the  place  where  Han- 
nibial  passed  the  Alps.    The  etymolo- 
gists .nnd  that  the  word  Grampian  ia 
decidedly  of  Gaelic  origin  ;  but  ety- 
mologists, and  Celtic  ones  especially, 
€an  always  find  what  is  wanted.  Oar 
own  belief  is  that  the  name  of  the 
Grampian  mountains  is  derived  from 
the  words  Mons  Grampius  of  Taci- 
tus, and  we  have  no  doubt  that  he 
gave  that  name  to  the  battle-field 
with  true  Roman  caprice  and  con- 
tempt.   Where  then  was  it  ?    When 
Tacitus  speaks  of  the  army  having 
passed  the  Bodotria,  and  the  natives 
being  driven,  as  it  were,  into  another 
island  before  the  battle,  we  seem  to 
have  the  fact  pretty  clearly  ascertained 
that  it  occurred  north  of  the  Forth 
and  Clyde,  and  of  the  line  of  forts 
subsequently  erected.     But  over  the 
extensive  ground  thus  opened  to  them 
antiquaries  have  moved  about    the 
battle  like  a  chessman  over  every  avail- 
able square,  from  Lochore  in  Fife- 
shire,  where  Scott  rather  enconraged 
them  to  place  it  on  account  of  his  son*8 
marriage  with  the  heiress,  to  the  hills 
of  Aberdeenshire.    A  hard  fight  was 
made  at  Ardoch,  with  its  fine  fort  and 
camps,  in  full  view  of  the  Grampian 
range,  if  not  on  them ;  but  the  cham- 
pious  of  the  other  spots  would  not  ad- 
mit themselves  to  be  defeated.    In  the 
midst  of  such  a  contest,  in  which  snch 
men  as  Sibbald,  Horsley,  Grordon, 
Stukeley,  Whitaker,  Chalmers,  Pink- 
erton,  Hoy,  and  Ritson  were  engaged 
so  unsuccessfully,  it  is  pleasant  to  see 
a  real  giant  come  forth  and  hew  the 
pigmies  down  with  an  unhesitating 
sword.    Some  thirty  years  ago  there 
appeared  an  **  Account  of  interesting 
Roman  Antiquities  discovered  in  Fife," 
by  the  Rev.  Andrew  Small  of  Edens- 
head.    In  a  chapter,  giving  "  an  ac- 
count of  the  battle  of  Meralsford  on 
the  Lomond  hill,  which  Tacitus  has 
mistaken  for  Mount  Grampius,'*  he 
affords  a  model  to  the  class  of  anti- 
quaries who  have  generally  dealt  with 
these  subjects,  since    he  carries  to 
the  highest  perfection  their  peculiar 
method  of  reasoning.     His  view  is, 
that  Tacitas  had  made  a  topograph- 
ical  blunder,  since  a  battle  which 
Mr  Small  knows  to  have  taken  place 
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at  Meralsford,  "  appears  obvionaly  to 
have  been  that  gmt  battle  descnbed 
by  Tacitas  as  having  been  fought  at 
the  foot  of  Mons  Grampias.    Bat  it 
is  dear  to  a  demonstration,  that  tie 
had  mistaken  Mons  Lomandos  for 
Mons  Grampias,  as  it  is  nigh  the  nortk 
brae  of  the  West  Lomond  Hill  that  tlie 
battle  was  foagfat.**  Such  reasonhi^  is 
condasive.  His  method  of  describing 
the  whole  affair  is  equally  dear  and 
convindog.    We  have  the  operationa 
of  the  Romans  stq)  by  step  thus:— 
**  At  Bumside  they  were  within  less 
than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  Cale- 
donians, having  only  to  cross  in  a 
north-east   dhrection   the  south-east 
angle  of  the  farm  of  Bonnety  when 
they  entered  upon  the  lands  of  Edens- 
head,  and  there  they  came  finst  In  eon- 
tact  with  the  Caledonians,  where  it 
large  eaurn,  erected  npon  the  march 
betwixt  these  two  lands,  straight  east 
from  the  farm-steading  of  IB^nnety, 
which  stood  about  these  twenfy  years 
back,  evidently  points  out  the  eztrem* 
ity  to  where  the  left  whig  had  extend- 
ed."   Here  it  seems  the  Romans  at 
the  commencement  of  the  affdr  were 
repulsed,   an  event   which  Tadtns 
natundly  passes  over;  and  the  ex- 
ulting Mr  Small,  who  Is  a  truly  na- 
tional writer,  talks  of  *Hhe  warm  re- 
ception they  met  with,  and  the  sbond 
drubbing  they  got  from  the  brave 
Caledonians  when  the  battle  com- 
menced;"  while  he  further  finds  that 
the  unfaithfnl  Tadtos  ''  careAilly  eo&- 
ceals  thehr  retreat  across  the  river 
Eden,  because  heconsldera  Itdisgrace- 
fUl  to  the  Roman  arms." 

It  Is  a  pitv  that  people  will  not  be 
satisfied  with  such  comprdiensive  so- 
lutions of  difficulties,  but  it  most  be 
admitted  that  the  battle  of  the  Gram- 
pians is  still  in  want  of  a  site.  A 
curious  element  of  perplexity  was 
added  to  the  dispute,  by  the  introdnc- 
tion  in  the  midst  of  it,  abont  a  century 
ago,  of  the  itineraiy  of  Richard,  the 
monk  of  Curencester,  who  had  left  be- 
hind him  a  manuscript  givhig  a  fhll 
and  minute  account  of  the  geography 
of  Britain  in  the  time  of  the  Romans, 
taken  from  Roman  sources.  His  itine- 
rary went  as  far  north  as  the  Moray 
Firth,  and  wherever  he  set  down  a 
station,  there  some  remains  or  some 
identity  of  name  immedlatdy  proved 
the  accuracy  of  his  materlala.    Aever 
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was  sach  joj  in  the  ftntiquarian  world. 
The  writers  on  Roman  British  archs- 
olog}',  who  followed  the  discovery,  al- 
luded to  their  groping  predecessors 
as  astronomers  might  to  those  who 
wrote  in  ignorance  of  the  Copemican 
theory.  The  magnificent  work  of  Ge- 
neral Roy  on  the  military  antiquities 
of  the  Romans,  was  but  a  commentary 
on  the  itinerary  of  Richard.  Whitaker 
treated  it  as  an  undoubted  authority 
for  the  state  of  Britain  in  the  middle 
of  the  second  century,  ^^  a  period  when 
we  have  scarce  any  information  con- 
cerning the  island  from  the  Roman 
historians,  and  the  Roman  Empire 
among  us  was  in  its  greatest  glory  and 
its  farthest  extent.*'  Even  Gibbon 
gave  the  work  entire  credit. 

Yet  there  were  some  anachronisms 
or  anatopisms,  if  we  may  coin  a  word, 
which  cast  suspicion  on  the  perform- 
ance ;  and  among  these,  after  having 
taken  the  inquirer  by  Uie  ninth  Iter 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  Aberdeen- 
shire and  the  wild  uplands  near  the 
source  of  the  Don,  here  all  at  once  he 
found  him^tclf  at  the  ^*  Mons  Gram- 
pius.''  No  ingenuity  could  reconcile 
this  with  the  account  of  Tacitus,  and 
the  antiquaries  had  to  resort  to  the 
bold  operation  of  believing  that  this 
did  not  profess  to  bo  the  site  of  the 
battle,  but  was  a  station  named  in 
honour  of  it,  as  we  now  say  Waterloo 
Bridge,  and  Trafalgar  Square.  But 
there  was  something  very  suspicious 
in  the  unwonted  circumstance  of  a 
monk  of  the  fourteenth  century  hav- 
ing occupied  himself  with  Roman  topo- 
graphy ;  and  the  suspicion  is  not  re- 
moved hy  a  prcliminar}'  dialogue,  in 
which  Richard  argues  the  matter  with 
his  abbot,  who  teUs  him  that  man  has 


but  a  short  time  to  live  in  this  world. 
and  it  is  a  sad  thing  to  see  a  rationu 
creature  occupying  so  brief  an  inter- 
val in  setting  down  a  useless  list  of 
places  which  have  ceased  to  exist,  and 
were  in  their  best  days  only  the  abode 
of  benighted  heathens. 

There  is,  indeed,  some  reason  to 
believe  that  the  itinerary  of  Richard 
is  a  hoax;  but  if  it  be,  it  is  avery  com- 
plicated and  elaborate  one.  The  ex- 
istence of  the  MS.  was  first  notified  to 
Stukeley  the  antiquary,  who  received 
an  account  of  it  as  a  discovery  made 
in  Copenhagen  by  Mr  Charles  Jnlins 
Bertram,  who  enclosed  a  specimen  of 
it.  This  so  excited  the  interest  of  the 
antiquary  that  he  insisted  on  having 
a  copy  of  the  whole.  Mr  Charles 
Julius  Bertram  held  the  responsible 

5 lace  of  English  Professor  in  the  Royal 
larine  Academy,  and  if  it  be  the  case 
that,  having  tried  by  the  specimen  and 
description  to  ^^  take  a  rise,"  as  it  la 
termed,  out  of  the  solemn  antlqnaiy, 
and  finding  that  he  must  support  the 
story  or  find  himself  in  a  position 
which  it  would  be  unpleasant  for'  an 
instructor  of  youth  to  occupy,  that  of 
a  perpetrator  of  practical  jokes— it 
must  be  admitted  that  he  bore  the 
task  he  had  brought  on  himself  bravel/, 
and  relieved  himself  from  his  predica- 
ment very  successfully.  We  see  that 
a  translation  of  Richard  of  Cirencester 
has  been  published  by  Mr  Bohn  in  hla 
six  old  English  chronicles.  We  would 
like  well  to  see  a  critical  inquiry  in  to  ita 
authenticity,  conducted  with  the  ligfat 
of  modem  archaiological  science.  To 
the  subject,  as  well  as  to  the  wider 
field  of  the  Roman  vestiges  in  Scot- 
land, we  must  in  the  mean  time  bid 
farewell 
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WoRDSwoRTn,  whose  elegant  and 
scholarlj  work  on  Greece  is  now  fa- 
miliar to  most  drawing-room  tables, 
in  his  more  crnditc- looking  bat  scarce- 
ly less  elegant  volume  on  Athens  and 
Attica^  published  in  the  year  1836, 
gives  a  description  of  the  then  waste 
and  desolate  condition  of  the  city  of 
Pericles  in  the  following  terms : — 

''  The  town  of  Athens  is  now  lying  in 
ruins.  The  streets  are  almost  deserted  ; 
nearly  all  the  houses  are  without  rooft. 
The  churches  are  reduced  to  bare  walls  and 
heaps  of  stones  and  mortar.  There  is  bat 
one  church  in  which  serrioe  is  performed. 
A  few  new  wooden  houses,  one  or  two  of 
more  solid  structure,  and  the  two  lines  of 
planted  sheds  which  form  the  bazaar,  ar« 
all  the  inhabited  dwellings  that  Athena 
can  now  boast.  In  this  state  of  wtodem 
desolation,  the  grandeur  of  the  ancient 
buildings  which  still  surTire  here  is  more 
striking — their  preserration  is  more  won- 
derful. There  is  now  scarcely  any  build- 
ing at  Athens  in  so  perfect  a  state  as  the 
temple  of  Theseus.  The  least-mined  ob- 
jects here  are  some  of  the  ruins  tbem- 
seWes." 

A  sad  picture  I — bnt  the  saddest 
thing  is,  that  this  is  only  a  picture  of 
what  the  whole  of  Greece  had  been 
sufTering  during  its  long-protracted 
and  painful  existence  in  the  middle 
ages,  at  a  time  when  Italy,  havinff 
wrought  for  itself  a  new  character  and 
lan;?uagc  by  admixture  with  Lombard 
blocHl,  was  performing  a  principal  part 
in  the  great  drama  then  opening  of 
modern  European  civilisation.  The 
Greeks  have  preserved  their  historical 
continuity  and  their  language,  without 
a  gap,  up  to  the  present  moment ;  bat 
fur  this  privilege — if,  indeed,  it  shall 
prove  to  be  one — they  have  paid 
dearly.  Better  were  It,  ODesometiiiMS 
think<t,  that  the  whole  Hellenic  race 
had  lM>cn  swallowed  np  by  those  de- 
vastating swarms  of  Slavonic  and 
other  barbarians  who  now  people 
great  part  of  European  Torkey,  than 
to  have  prolonged  snch  centnriet  of 


gilded  decrepitade  as  we  see  in  the 
utter  history  of  BysanUmn,  and  to 
have  been  trampled  nnder  foot,  shorn, 
and  bled  by  contending  races  of 
foreign  masters,  in  the  manner  ex- 
hibited by  the  medieval  mlers  of  Pe« 
loponnesns,  and  other  parts  of  Greeoe 
proper.  Whosowishesto  weep  for  the 
fortunes  of  a  people,  whose  character 
is  seldom  Judged  with  mnch  Ghristitti 
diarity,  will  look  into  the  stem,  darkly- 
glowing  pages  of  Professor  Fallme- 
rayer,  or  the  more  calm,  sober,  and 
philosophic  chapters  of  onr  country- 
man  Greorge  Finlay,  and  he  will  not 
remain  unmoved.*  No  man  who 
knows  what  the  Grreeks  have  suiAred 
from  the  days  of  sannlnolent  l^lla 
until  now,  will  speak  against  the 
Greeks.  One  wonders  how  a  single 
blade  of  green  srass  should  be  found 
growing  on  a  sou  where,  for  many  cen- 
turies, it  seemed  to  rain  blood  wxA 
stones  upon  a  raoe  doomed  by  Heaven 
to  be  exterminated.  Professor  FaD* 
merayer,  as  is  well  known,  goes  ao 
for  as  to  say  that  the  Gkeek  raee  ae- 
tuallyisexterminated^that  there  ue 
literally  at  this  moment  no  Greeks  In 
Greece :  f  but  the  existence  of  one 
common  Greek  language  in  all  ike 
countries  anciently  inhabited  br  tiie 
Hellenes  is  a  pretty  strong  proof,  thaty 
however  much  Slavonic  and  Albanian 
blood  mar  have  been  imported  into 
Greece,  there  must  have  been  aa 
equally  strong  Greek  element  remafai- 
ing  behind  to  Hellenise  the  iniportft- 
tion.  As  for  Athena,  amid  the  geami 
Mack  and  ilery  devastation  that  poe* 
sensed  sulijugiited  Grseoe,  U  oontined 
to  present  such  varloas  phases  of 
loveiy  decav,  genteel  decadenoe,  and 
even  fltfol  nnsnes  of  {WMpeiity,  wMi* 
out  health,  as  beeaoM  the  metropoUa 
of  ancient  taste  and  seienee.  Roine» 
upon  the  whoto,  behaved  haadsosMl j 
enough  to  her  beaotifol  slave.  The 
Emperor  Hadrian,  who,  like  ourQnesn 
Yiotoria,  waa  given  to  perambulate 


(Srhck'uch^  litisfkissen.  Von  llaaMAJfii  Hnriria.   Braaswiek,  185S. 

*  \Vi*  allu  Je  more  pirtlcalarl  j  hert  to  tho  Otnaaa  profostor^  historieal  work  sn  tte 
J/'/rr  I,  au.l  to  Mr  Finl.ij*B  MedUrai  Oretc€  and  2Ve6is9iMl,  a  work  iadlipensaUe  te 
every  Koj;li*>h  hintorieal  librarj. 

t  "  Diu  OfckMu  A€r  Hditntm  iK  in  Emrmm  ■iiMiNfljf."— Fwfcee  tl 
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l.i^    cmpin*,  viMtOil  Atlions  al.<o,  of     town  during  the  whole   period   c 


CDiir.-jV',  ami  l^e^t«^■.v^(l  oil  it  mixny  dis- 
tini,'ni^li'Ml  niiuKs  df  liis  imperial  f.i- 
vuir,  of  wliich  not  a  fi"v  remain  even 
to  the  pri'.-i'iit  il;iv.     llo  wiMit  sof^ir, 
imlfi'tl,  ill  improviiij:  a  ciTiain  district 
(if  il.ii  rity — tin*  south -i'a^t  quartor, 
t-»wanis  tin.'  IThsiis— th.\t  it  wont  by 
his  nanii^  so  Ion;,'  as  Koinan  memory 
lived  iipt)!i  tho  sjiut  ;   and  the  coni- 
)»lt'tinn  of  tin?  rich  and  lordly  temple 
of  Jnpitt'r  in  that  re-jion  is  attributed 
t'.'him.  Julian  nl.-o,  the  Apostate,  who 
was    ('du«'ateil    then*,    \\iih    his   fine 
])a,i:an    fniizy.  could  not  be  slow  to 
jiatronis«*    t!ie   city   of    the    hi'athen 
]Mu<es:   nav.  even  Alario  tMo   (ioth, 
\\\in  sacki'd  l-:UN'd;«.'mon,  and  annihi- 
latrd  Mr^'idiiji(.ili<,a!id  w  ho,  by  thi'base 
trea''lnM*;.  ot'  An-  nliufj,  tin*  jMiny  Kni- 
peror  ol  ihvr  !'.:t<t,  wa-  madi^  liOinan 
governor  <»f   t!io-e  very   (ir^ek    pro- 
vinci'S  \\liieh  a-  a  (Ji'lh   he  had  ]>lnn- 
d<'r«'d, — thi<  rinistian  seour/e  of  Ile'- 
bnic  h«'athend'Mn.  wlu-u  violatini:  the 
uwlul  niv^'^t'-rv  of  Khn-i-  and  the  sa- 
cn-dpt>nip  nt  ( )lympia,  h'ft  AtlnMis  un- 
Fi-athrd,  and  feari-d  the  jriirantic  imaRe 
of  the  blue  cyc'l  u'imMoss  that  looked 
down  fn»m  tin*  Afropoli-^.     Afti'r  the 
l.dl  of  tin*  Wrsirrn  Kmpire,  when  the 
dissolute   Is.iniian,   Z-no.  pnrcha>in.:: 
peacM'  for  the  K  ist,  d«  livered  Italy  to 
till"  iltJihs,   Athnis  sliareil  naturally 
in  the  dee.iy  which   ajl'ccted    all    the 
provincial  cilie-^  or  tiie  empire,  under 
buch   a  svstein   of  centralis. -cl   ab-o- 
Inti.-in   and  fiscal   oppression  as  was 
or^'ani<«d  at  Uyzantium.     Xeverthe- 
les-s,  w «' find  th.i'  when,  in  theyenr  1 1^< » I, 
the  liy/antiiie  Kmpire  was  suspended 
for  a  sea<'in,  and  larire  portions  of  it 
separated  for  ever  from  the  centre  of 
authoiity,  Athen-s  became  th-.'  capital 
ofonc«)f  tin*  most  flourishin;;  branches 
of  the  Krankisli  Kmj^ire;  and  under  the 
jj«»vernment,  first  <)t  the  jbircrundiaii 
family  of  La  Koche.tlu-n  of  the  Sicilian 
branch  of  Arra-'^n,  and.  la>tlv,  of  the 
Accianoli,  a  familv  of  rich  merchants 
from  Florence,   enjoyed   a  de^'ree  'of 
material  prosperity,  which  the  ji^eneral 
Ikizv  throui:h  which  the  e>e  is  apt  to 
view  medieval  histmy  seldom  allows 
us  distinctly  to  discern.    On  this  sub- 
ject   ]\rr  Finlay  has    sorne    renviiks, 
which  manv  of  our  readers  will   sec 
>viih  interest. 

'•  It  i-   ii<iial,"  sriy;  l..\  **  to  supp(ise 
tliut  Atlioii-  wa--  a  laiHrillo  aiei  derived 


mid  lie  a^cs,  and  tliat  Attica  then  c 

the  ^anic  barren,  treeless,  and  unix 

ablL>  aspect  wliiuh  it  now  docs  as  a 

poan  kingdom.     Such,  however,  w 

the  en-ie  :   the   social  civilisation 

inhabitant*,  and  their  ample  ci>mm 

tho  necessaries  and  many  of  the  lu 

of  life,  waA  in  those  days  aa  much  su 

to  tlio  condition  of  the  citizens  of 

and  London,  a;*  they    are   now  iu 

The  Spaniard  Montaner,  who  wu 

aC([uaintoJ    with   all    the  rich   coi 

r>>niid  the  Mediterranean^  then  tfai 

flouri-^hini^  poriion  of  the  globe,  an 

was  fainili:ir  with  the  most   inagn 

courts  of  Kurope,  says  that   the  du 

Athens  were  among  the  greate«>t  i 

who  (li>l  not  pos>:e.«s  the  title    of 

lie  has  left  us  a  description  of  the 

of  Athene,  which  ^{ives  us  a  lii^h  i 

it-^  nint;nifici-nce  ;  and   Lc  declares 

tliL'   nuld.'s  of  the  duchy  tlien  i^po 

Kood  rre:;i'h  as  the  l*ari*<ians  thcmf 

The  city  was  lar^c  and  wealthy,  the 

try  thi'kly  covered  with  villages,  of' 

the  ruins  may  still  be  traced  in  spo 

fof.liii:^   n.)  iudioaiion  of  Hellenic 

A<[ueilii..*ts  and   eisterus   then  gav* 

tiiiiy  to  laml   now  unproductive  : 

nlinond.  and  fig  trees  were  in  term  i 

with  viaeyartls,    and   orchards    co 

groun J  n  )w  rcduce«l  by  the  want  ol 

g:ition  t)  yield  only  scinty  pa<tura 

tho  11  xlvs    t»f  nomaile    shepherds. 

valonia,   the   cotton,    the  silk,  aui 

leathir  of  Attica   then  supplied   i 

nianufactories,    and     the    surplus 

nironIeJ  a   high  price  in  the    Kurt 

nnrkets.     Tho  trade  of  Athens  was 

sidt  r:iitle.  aud  the  luxury  of  the  Ath 

duial   court  was  celebrated    in   al 

regi■.^n^    (»f    the   West,    where    chi 

fl..;]^i^he.l." 

This  extract  is  uncommonly  i 
estin{r,  as  it  shows  us  not  only 
was  done  in  the  past  of  Athens 
what  may  be  done  in  the  future, 
whatever    prosperity   Athens    r 
have  eniovid  under  theFrankish  t 
was  merely  temporary  ;  foi*thc?< 
nastier,    havin;:  no  firm  root  ii; 
country,  fell  by  degrees,  one  afce 
other,  into  the  condition  of  ill- 
ernetl  L^uropean  dependencies, 
compiered  countries  governed  b 
rei^rn  rulers  for  selfish  purposes. 
wisdom  of  popular  conciliation  i 
ci-ed  by  most  of  the  early  Fra: 
princes  in  (1  recce,  as  a  matter  o 
ces-sit  v,on  their  first  entniucc  intc 
session,  became  forgotten  when 
power  seemed  lirmly  established. 
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of  their  kingdoms—in  Peloponnesus, 
for  instance — were  at  an  earlj  period 
resumed  by  the  decadent  Byzantine 
government,  which,  whatever  faults  it 
bud,  certainly  possessed  in  no  ordi- 
nary degree  the  virtue  of  an  obsti- 
nate vitality ;  and  all  of  them  were 
80  cruelly  oppressed  by  their  unprin- 
cipled governors,  that  when  the  Turks 
api>eared  in  Europe,  many  Greeks 
looked  upon  their  now  greatest  ene- 
mies as  their  best  friends.  In  the 
year  1456,  three  years  after  the  cap- 
ture of  Constantinople,  Athens  was 
Turkish,  and  remained  so  till  the  late 
war,  notwithstanding  more  than  one 
attempt  of  the  Venetians  to  make 
themselves  masters  of  the  place.  In 
one  of  these  attempts  their  admiral 
threw  a  bomb  into  the  Acropolis, 
which  reduced  the  then  almost  entire 
Parthenon  to  its  present  state  of  beau- 
tiful dilapidation.  This  happened  in 
the  year  1686.  What  Athens  was 
under  the  Turks,  before  the  ravages  of 
the  Liberation  War,  during  the  coarse 
of  which  it  was  always  a  most  im- 
portant, and,  at  the  same  time,  a  very 
exposed  point,  is  thus  described  by  a 
German  traveller  in  the  year.  1810  :— 

^  Athens  is  a  town  of  considerable  ex- 
tent and  population,*  and  sarroonded  with 
a  wall.     The  houses  are  bad,  and  stand 
without  order  in  the  narrow  streets.  Th« 
Turks  haro  several  mosques  and  pablio 
bathH   here  ;  the  Greeks  a  good  many 
churches,  cloisters,  and  chapels.     Frag- 
ments of  pillars  and  statues  are  found 
ererywherc.     The  Turks  hare  renr  re- 
cently made  lime  of  some  of  the  finest 
wurkt)  of  Greek  art.    The  Acropolis  is 
now  a  fv>rtrc:»s.     The  garrison  consists  of 
a  few  Turk9,  who  lire  there  with  their 
families  and   are   called   Castriasnl,  or 
soldiorti  of  the  fort.     The  fortifications 
arc   had.      The    Parthenon   is   a   rain. 
The   Temple  of  TheMui  is  entire,  and 
uxed   art  a  Greek  church  dedicated  to 
tit  (ieorge.    The  Tower  of  the  Winds  is 
used  a.H  an  oratory   for  the    dervishes. 
The   country   round   Attica  is  dry  and 
bare.    The  city  itself  is  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Kudar  Aga,  and  is  treated 
mihlly  by  the  Turks.     Of  the  three  har- 
bour-i  w)iii*h  Athens  once  had,  the  PinonS| 
uuJor  the  name  of  Porto  I^eone,  or  Porto 
Draco,  ii  the  only  one  now  need.     In  the 
place  of   the    magnificent  temples  and 
porticoes    once  fonnd    there,  tliere  are 


seen  only  a  few  miserable  huts,  a  totter- 
ing booth  of  customs,  a  cloister  dedicated 
to  St  Spiridio,  and  a  few  rains  of  a 
theatre."  f 

In  the  above  remarks  we  have 
taken  a  large  sweep  of  time  hastily 
under  our  view ;  bnt  the  subject  is  a 
curious  one ;  and  next  to  the  capital 
of  Bavaria  there  is,  at  the  present 
moment,  no  European  city  on  which 
the  last  twenty  years  have  made  such 
a  change  as  on  Athena.    Unreason- 
able and  ill-informed  tourists  will,  of 
course,  visit  that  city  with  unrea- 
sonable expectations,  and  be  disap- 
pointed ;  but  they  who  start  firom  Mr 
Wordsworth's  position  in  1836,  and 
with  some  such  historical  review  ma 
we  have  iust  given,  will  be  astonished. 
Athens  Is  now  a  flourishing,  elegant, 
and,  in  som^  important  respects,  alto- 
gether unique  capital,  oontaining  % 
population  of  nearly  thlr^  thousand 
inhabitants.    This,  indeed,  is  not  % 
rise,  since  Ukert*8  times,  equal  to  the 
marvelloua  increase  in  the  population 
of  Manchester  and  Glasgow  within 
the  present  century ;  tut  it  it  some- 
thing yery  notable,  and  something 
that  looks  out  into  the  immediate 
future  with  asignifioanoe  aeareely  lese 
attractive  than  the  atranffe  and  vari- 
ous past  out  of  which  it  has  sprung. 
There  are  two  races  that  have  marched 
out  of  the  past   into  the  present, 
carrying  with  them  a  yet  unsolved 
problem  in  thdr  existence — the  Jewa 
and  the  Greeks.  Providence  may  yet 
have  in  store  some  worthy  work  for 
both.    At  all  events,  so  long  aa  tb^ 
exist  curiosity  cannot  sleep. 

We  do  not  know  who  it  was  that 
first  called  Edinburah  the  ''  Modem 
Athena,**  but  the  designation,  topo- 
graphicaUr  at  least,  la  not  without  • 
great  truth.  Thesituatkmofourfldr 
metropoUa  is,  In  aereral  most  inport- 
ant  respeota,  rery  similar  to  that  of 
the  real  Athena;  and  the  promlMBt 
p^ta  of  the  one  may  aenre  aa  an 
admirable  analogical  basla  for  tka 
oomprshensloa  of  the  prominent  polnti 
of  the  other.  There  is  a  aea  In  botli 
acyaoent,  and  a  mountain  view  be- 

Cd ;  there  la  an  abrupt  roek  form- 
a  natnral  fortresa  In  the  middle ; 
there  la  a  range  of  flue  nMwntalne  la 


•  In  the  year  1825  iu  popnlatiMi  was  ahoat  9000.— Sea  OoaDoa^is  History. 
i  Gtmuld€  t^  (irkoKuUmmi.    Van  T.  A.  Uumv.    KAaigsbtig^  1810. 
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th(*  background,  and  prominent  and 
pioturesiiiio  hills  in  the  immediate  vici- 
nity. Kurt  ho  Firth  ofFnrtli^thecapitsil 
of  (.IriM'co  h.-is  thr  S:ironic(iulf ;  for  the 
coa«<t  of  Fif'o,  the  moiintain-coa.st  of 
Arj^oli.s;  tor  Inchkoith,  -l^gina;  for  the 
Casth?,  tlic  Acropolis;  for  the  IVnt- 
hmd  llii):?,  llymettus;  for  Arthur's 
Srai,  I.ycabcttns  ;  and  all  thU  so 
nicely  cunospoiidont  that  an  export 
toaclior  of  ^^''^ffraphy  might  well  use 
it  as  a  sort  of  mimi/n'a  technica  for 
hi.i  scholars.  Points  of  ditVerence, 
of  courso,  there  are  also,  and  very 
marked  ones  too,  some  of  which,  when 
a  nice  comparison  is  made,  turn  the 
balance  in  favour  of  the  Athenian, 
and  others  as  strongly  in  favour  of 
the  Scottish  capital.  In  favour  of  the 
Greek  land-?cape,  the  complete  and 
well-defined  background,  formed  by 
Mount  LVntelicus  on  the  north-east, 
and  the  chain  of  rarnes,  and  other 
connecting  ridges  to  the  north  and 
north-west,  deserves  to  be.  first  men- 
tioned ;  for  in  the  room  of  these  Edin- 
burgh has  nothing  to  present  but  the 
bare  and  drearv  stretch  of  the  Lam- 
mermoors.  One  must  also  confess 
honestly,  though  a  patriotic  Scottish 
heart  is  loth  to  make  such  admissions, 
that  Inchkeith  with  its  lighthouse  is  a 
very  poor  substitute  for^Kgina  with  its 
Doric  temple  ;  while  against  Salamis 
in  no  view  can  we  dare  to  i)resent  the 
isle  of  C'ramond.  Larg«»  I-aw,  also, 
though  it  be  very  beautiful,  and  be- 
comes more  beautiful  the  nearer  you 
approach  it,  even  as  backed  by  "the 
Loinonds,  and  flanked  by  the  Cleish 
llills  and  Ben  Cleugh  in  the  far  west, 
is,  whoii  set  against  the  grand  ridge 
of  lufty  Argulic  mountains,  apt  to  ap- 
pear small.  ()u  the  other  hand,  Etiin- 
burgh  has  a  decided  advantage  over 
Athens,  and  all  other  fair  towns,  that 
it  is  built  on  a  series  of  parallel 
ridgos,  with  valleys  between,  which 
present  one  part  of  the  city  in  pictur- 
esque contrast  to  the  other,  and  at  the 
same  time  open  uj>  a  prospect  vari- 
ous and  wide  in  all  directions,  from 
the  niiflst  of  a  city's  bustle  into  the 
green  and  blue  (luietude  of  the  conn- 
try.  U'liere  is  no  such  ridge  of  elevated 
ground  in  Athens  as  that  on  which 
Queen  Street,  George  Street,  and 
Princes  Street  stand;  and  even  the 
elevations  which  the  Attic  landscape 
presents  have  not  been  wisely  used  in 


the  constractioa  of  the  modem  citj. 
All  the  hci^bta  over  against  the  Aero* 
polls,  the  IlillofPhilopappos,  the  Ilill 
of  Mars,  the  Mtisenm,  and  the  Hill  of 
the  Nymphs,  occupying  as  thev  do  a 
situation  something  corresponding  to 
our  Calton  Hill  in   Edinburgh,  and 
presenting  the  finest  architectural  pK)- 
sitions,  form  no  part  of  the  present 
city,  the  principal  part  of  which  ia 
crammed  into  the  loir  ground  which 
lies  between  the  Acropolis  and   the 
Academy — that  13  to  saj,  following 
out  our  analogy,  occupies  a  sitnation 
corresponding  to  that  part  of  the  citj 
of  Edinburgh  which  lies  between  the 
Castle  and  Arthur^s  Scat,  supposing 
the  ridge  of  the  High  Street  alto- 
gether removed,  and  the  level  of  the 
Princes  Street  Gardens  continned  with 
a  very  gentle  elevation  towards  that 
hill  and  the  adjacent  heights,  which 
ocx:upy  the  position  of  the  £ne  conical 
hill  hanging  over  Athens  on  the  north- 
west, and  now  acknowledged  to  be 
Lycabettus.     A&  the  modem  city  has 
been  constructed,  there  are  only  three 
points  from  which  a  free  view  into  the 
open  country  is  obtainable, — the  Acro- 
polis, of  course,  being  the  first ;  the 
esplanade  to  the  north,  where  the  two 
principal  hotels  are,  being  the  second  ; 
and  the  street  before  the  palace  of 
King  Otho,  between  Lycabettus  and 
the  Ilissus,   being   the    third.    This 
street,  which  at  its  south   end   as- 
sumes the  name  of  the  Street  Amalia, 
looks  down  upon  the  Temple  of  Jnpi- 
ter  in  the  vale  of  the  Ilissus,   and 
beyond  the  Acropolis  to  the  sea.     On 
the  whole,  therefore,  though  Attica 
presents  a  much  finer  landscape  thaa 
^lid- Lothian,  Athens  does  not,  and, 
oven  in  its  best  days,  never  did  occupy 
an  architectural  position  so  magnifi- 
cent as  Edinburgh ;  not  to  mention 
what  we  learn  from  the  best  autho- 
rities, that  the  ancient  classical  city 
was  grand   only  in  its  temples  and 
public  buildings,  whereas  Edinburgh, 
as  a  princely  mouth  once  uttered,  is 
altogether  a  city  of  palaces. 

The  present  appearance  of  the  city 
may  be  well  gathered  from  the  de- 
scription of  a  recent  German  traveller, 
from  whoso  book  we  shall  now  proceed 
to  make  a  few  characteristic  extracts. 

"  Mudorn  Athons  lies  altogether  on  the 
ground  uccnpicd  by  the  aucieat  city.  No 
doubt  this  idea  of  making  the  capital  of 
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the  street.  The  other  buub  itieei  leadi 
from  north  to  loath.  It  hai  reeeired 
the  name  of  the  street  of  Aeolos,  from 
the  small  tower  of  the  winds  helow  th« 
north  base  of  the  Aeropolis^  which  is  its 
sonthem  starting-point.  The  street  Ul 
nneren  in  its  leTel,  but  straight  in  its  di« 
reetioQ  ;  so  that  from  ererj  point  of  itg 
length  the  Acropolis  is  Tisibley  dosing 
the  prospect  to  the  south. 

<<  In  these  two  streets  the  rsallife  of 
modem  Athens  is  concentrated.  Tliflry 
are  composed  for  the  most  part  of  degaiil 
honses,  generally  of  two  storsys  hi|^ 
Here  there  are  glass  windows— seldom 
found  in  the  minor  streets — donble4iinfsd 
doorsy  and  balconies.  In  the  street  of 
Aeolus  are  the  principal  coflbo4ioassa  ted 
shops.  And  when  the  lounger  looln  into 
the  open  barbers'  shops,  wUch  are  Ibmd 
hers  in  greal  nnsriMrs,  and  are  places  of 
great  reeert,  and  beholds  all  the  busy 
processes  of  hai-makingi  shoe  i iial  higi 
and  tailorings  which  are  ners  ezpeoed  to 
public  fiew  on  the  grouad-fleoTy  withMl 
any  notion  ofooneeslment,  be  enjoys  thtl 
same  rich  fulness  of  street  life  whidi  glfig 
such  a  charm  to  Naples  and  other  Itallaa 
cities;  only  here  in  Athens  ererythiag  it 
more  motley  and  more  glittering. 

*'  The  houses  of  the  foreign  imbaira 
dors  and  the  Tarious  goTemmtat  nfflosf, 
Uie  bank,  the  nnirersity,  are  situated  at 
some  distonee  from  the  bnsy  him  of  Hkm 
street  of  Aeolus,  on  the  genilyflsiiif 
ground  towards  Lycabettas,  betwien  Um 
royal  palace  and  the  old  Arademy.  TUi 
is  the  Ikshionable  qiarler  of  Athtat, 
being  not  the  weet  end,  as  in  ^-rr^t^i 
but  the  north-east  quarter  of  the  diy. 

**  After  having  mastered  theee  keys,  m 
to  speak,  of  the  podtion,  the  slraiiftr 
may  Tentnre  into  the  strange  maae  ef 
short,  crooked,  and  narrow  streets,  «f 
which  the  rest  of  the  dty  is  composed* 
Bat  let  a  man  not  Tentnre  radily.  Htrt 
there  is  no  more  neatness,  no  meve  two- 
storeyed  bonees,  with  windows  lad  bid- 
ceniee;  iTirjrhin  srs  tii  bs  sisn  mlsi 
able  huts  and  cabins,  meagrely  eempend 
of  four  walls  whitowishsd,  aad  oowsd 
with  a  light  roof  of  tiles;  a  ftw  npsnl^p 
with  wooden  shutters  esm  at  enetai 
door,  window,  aad  chimney.  Oaaaewiy 
there  is  none ;  so  if  thne  happens  !• 
hare  been  rain,  or  if  the  dcy  taken  m 
gusty  fit,  a^  the  dnst  Is  driring^-Ml  at 

*  Athens  u»  aboat  fbar  or  five  miles  from  the  Plimie,  while  Rdlnburgh  k  onlylwo 
from  (traiiton.  Thii  In  another  point  of  the  arehlteetval  podtion  greatly  In  mnw 
of  K'liiiburfth.  The  Brth,  Men  from  <iaeen  Streel»  is  quitn  aaaf  saongli  to  supply  Ikt 
want  uf  a  large  rirer  in  the  landscape. 

t  Tbu  is  wrong.  About  27,000  was  the  number  generally  named  to  ths  pnaail 
writer,  when  he  adied  the  question  during  the  present  year  oa  the  spot.  Stn^  hi 
hill  book,  qnoud  below,  gires  26|D00.    This  wan  In  ths  year  1848. 


the  modem  dty  identical  with  the  andent, 
went  out  from  the  brain  of  King  Ludwlg 
of  BaTaria.  But  ibis  romantic  sentimen- 
tality was  a  decided  political  mistake. 
The  original  inhabitants  of  Athens  plant- 
ed tbemseWes  at  a  certain  distance  from 
the  sea,*  on  an  island  fortress,  that  they 
might  be  safe  from  the  attacks  of  the 
pirates,  with  whom  the  seas  were,  in 
those  early  times,  ererywhere  infested. 
At  the  present  day  no  such  motire  exists. 
The  sea  is  the  natural  element  of  Greek 
life  and  of  Greek  prosperity.  The  natu- 
ral position  for  the  capital  of  a  kingdom 
that  depends  for  its  advancement  so  much 
on  trade  and  commerce,  was  the  Piraus, 
which  Themistocles  advised  the  andeni 
Athenians  to  look  upon  as  their  real 
capital.  Or,  possibly,  even  any  port  of 
Attica  may  be  regarded  as  too  much  in 
a  comer  to  present  a  position  fit  for  the 
capital  of  a  compact  Greek  kingdom  ; 
and  it  is  no  doubt  to  be  regarded  as  a 
proof  of  the  great  wisdom  of  (Spo  d'Istria 
and  the  Venetians,  that  they  choee  Nan- 
plia,  with  its  fine  situation  and  beautiftil 
harbour,  as  the  seat  of  their  goremment. 
It  is  well  known,  also,  that  the  idea  was 
at  one  time  entertained  of  placing  the 
capital  of  the  new  kingdom  on  the  rising 
ground  which  forms  the  isthmus  of  Corinth 
—a  situation  which  would  hare  com* 
manded  both  seas. 

*<  Nerertheless  the  new  city  has  risen 
up  with  an  astonishing  rapidity.  It  con- 
tains some  twenty  thousand  inhabitants,f 
and  occupies  a  large  space  of  groundL 
Two  principal  streets,  croenng  one  an- 
other at  right  angles,  ran  through  the 
whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  dty. 
Otf  from  these  runs,  in  every  posdble  re- 
lation of  irregularity,  a  confused  web  of 
streets,  made  fur  any  purpose  rather  than 
beauty  or  convenience.  The  one  of  these 
main  streetp,  the  street  of  Hermes,  goee 
from  wc0t  to  east,  being  the  direct  con* 
tinnation  of  the  road  Arom  Pircous  to  the 
city,  and  ends  in  a  beautiful  square  area, 
laid  out  in  public  gardens,  immediately 
in  front  of  the  palace.  The  street  would 
be  a  perfect  straight  lioe,  open  f^m  the 
hi^h  ground  on  which  the  palace  lice 
down  to  the  plain  of  the  Pirmus,  were  it 
not  for  the  interposition  of  a  small  old  By- 
zantine church,  which  projects,  about  the 
middle  of  ittf  course,  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  cauie  a  flight  bend  in  the  direction  of 
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all  uncommon  in  this  quarter  —  these 
tro|glodytc8  hare  a  miserable  lodgment. 
In  the  midst  of  all  this  wretchedness,  the 
high-souuding  names,  which  are  stuck  up 
on  every  street  comer,  have  a;  burlesque 
effect.  In  the  midst  of  the  strangest 
huddle  of  ill-built  houses,  and  motley 
patchwork  of  incoherent  stones,  you  look 
up  and  find  yourself  surrounded  by  the 
*  Senate-uoi'se,'  the  *  Painted  Stoa,' 
the  '  Ki>uNYMic  Heboes,'  the  tragic 
'Tripods,'  and  the  Council  of  the 
'  AHEorAQL's,'— all  in  the  most  classical 
Greek  ;  and  when  these  local  associations 
fail,  you  find  the  dirtiest  lanes  and  ren- 
Dcls  dignified  with  the  names  of  Pericles 
and  Phidias,  Praxiteles  and  J^schylus, 
Sophocles  anil  Kuripides.  This  is  another 
manifestation  of  the  same  sort  of  beggar- 
ly pride,  which  delights  to  stamp  the 
children  of  modern  Greek  Christians  with 
the  names  of  some  old  heathen  heroic 
Epamiuondas  or  Achilles." 

This  witucss  is  ia  the  main  tnie; 
thoQ^h  there  arc  a  few  things  in  the 
extract  to  which  one  might  object,  as 
proceeding  from  that  unsympathising 
critical  spirit  too  common  in  these 
times,  which  delights  to  pass  itself  off 
for  cleverness.  What  harm,  for  in- 
stance, can  there  be  in  the  son  of  a 
modern  Greek  being  called  Achilles, 
any  more  than  in  a  inoJern  dealer  in 
old  clothos  bein;;  called  Moses?  Is 
it  any  burlesque  upon  the  good  old 
president  of  the  British  round  table, 
when  there  happens  to  bo  an  oldest 
son  called  Arthur  in  any  reputable 
English  family  now  paying  taxes  to 
lier  Majosty?  And  is  the  sainted 
ghost  of  Jeremiah  the  prophet  insulted 
because  there  is  a  Dissenter  of  that 
name  who  keeps  a  grocefs  shop  in 
Beverley,  or  because  Tom  and  Jerry 
ouce  walked  the  boards  of  the  British 
htagc  profanely  ?  As  little  offence  is 
there  in  the  names  of  the  streets, 
however  humble  some  of  them  may 
now  be  ;  for  we  have  reason  to  hope, 
that  as  boys  and  trees  grow  bigger, 
Fo  these  streets  will  grow  more  mag- 
nificent with  years.  Kven  Welling- 
ton's noble  name  does  not  always 
<Iccorate  a  noble  street  in  British 
towns ;  and  Priuces  Street  in  Aber- 
<leen  docs  not  look  so  royal  by  any 
means  as  Priuces  Street  in  Edinburgh. 
The  real  stnnibliugblock  in  these 
Athenian  streets  is  not  in  the  names 


of  ^Eschylos  and  Sophocles,  Coloco- 
troni,  Miaulis,  and  I^rd  Byron,* 
which  are  all  well  worthy  of  the  sort 
of  immortality  hereby  conferred  on 
them ;  bnt  in  those  other  names  of 
ancient  places,  chosen  ont  of  Paosa- 
nias,  and  put  down  where  the  ill-in- 
formed archaeologist  now  thinks  that 
they  ought  to  be,  and  where  the  bet- 
ter-informed archaeologist,  some  fifty 
3'ears  hence,  will  know  that  the^  ought 
not.  This  archaeological  objection ^ 
by  the  way,  and  not  any  of  those 
political  and  commercial  ones  men- 
tioned by  Herr  Ilettner,  is  the  real 
strength  of  the  objection  to  the  pre- 
sent site  of  the  capital  of  Greece, 
which  has  been  made  by  so  many ; 
for  the  present  city  being  bnilt,  not 
on  the  whole  area  certainly,  but  on 
the  greater  portion  of  the  ancient  one, 
it  follows  that,  till  the  new  houses^ 
which  have  been  raised  so  quickly  on 
the  foundations  of  old  temples  and 
porticoes,  shall  have  cmmbled  down 
by  age,  or  be  shaken  down  by  an  earth- 
quake, the  snouts  of  zealous  antiqua- 
ries are  doomed  to  sniff  about  these 
famous  purlieus  in  vain ; — a  great  loss, 
certainly,  to  the  archaeological  societies 
of  the  present  age  in  Berlin,  London, 
Munich,  and  elsewhere,  now  so  vigor- 
ous ;  but  the  Greeks  will  thereby  keep- 
their  subterranean  treasures  to  them- 
selves for  another  century  at  least,  free 
from  touch  of  foreign  mattock,  by 
which  time  they  may  have  somewhere 
to  put  them ;  for  at  present  the  gorem- 
ment  has  neither  a  museum  to  put  an- 
cient remains  in  when  found,  nor  money 
to  pay  for  them— a  state  of  matters 
which  leads  even  now  sometimes  to  la- 
mentable resuIts,over  which  Professors 
Gerhard  and  Panofka  in  Berlin  must 
weep.  But,  after  all,  Canaris  did  not 
drive  his  conquering  fire-ships  across 
the  Archipelago,  nor  did  Lord  Byron 
think  it  worth  while  to  die  poetically  at 
Mes8olonghi,for  the  sake  of  the  archas- 
ologists.  In  choosing  Athens  as  the 
site  of  the  capital  of  tlie  new  kingdom 
of  Greece,  the  patriotic  reminiscences 
of  the  Greek  people  were  no  doubt  as 
much  consulted  as  the  sentimental 
romance  of  Bavarian  Louis.  If  cats 
have  a  right  to  attach  thcmselTOS  to 
places,  why  not  men  V 


*  Tlierc  id  a  street  of  Uvhon  in  Athens,  below  the  Acropolis,  at  the  soiith-«aal  cor- 
ner, just  beside  the  itreet  of  B^ccneSy  as  joa  go  round  to  the  Dionysiac  tbealrs. 
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Bnt  we  shall  not  trifle  on  these 
points.  Among  the  public  bnildings 
of  Athens,  in  what  our  author  calls 
the  fashionable  quarter,  the  most 
prominent,  certainly,  are  the  palace 
and  the  university.  The  ground,  as 
we  liave  already  mentioned,  rises  with 
a  very  gentle  slope  from  the  level 
of  the  plain  in  which  the  Ilissus  and 
Cephissus  are  lost,  to  the  base  of 
Lycabettus,  which  overhangs  the  city 
in  a  most  effective  conical  mass  to 
the  north-east.  Along  the  highest 
part  of  this  slope  runs,  from  north  to 
south  generally,  though  with  a  consi- 
derable bend  in  the  middle,  a  long 
street,  principally  occupied  with  pub- 
lic biiildlngs  and  other  houses,  in 
size  and  elegance  much  surpassing 
the  best  houses  in  the  two  principal 
streets  described  by  Mr  Uettner. 
This  is  the  same  street  which  is 
above  described  as  sweeping  down 
to  the  Ilissus,  and,  under  the  name 
of  Amalia  Street,  opening  up  a 
view  of  the  sea.  Now  it  is  on  this 
upper  part  of  the  city,  just  beneath 
the  base  of  Lycabettus,  that  the  palace 
and  the  university  are  situated.  The 
former  especially  is,  next  to  the 
Acropolis,  both  from  its  situation  and 
its  size,  the  most  prominent  object 
in  the  city.  No  eye  can  miss  its 
glaring  extent  of  white  wall,  and  the 
glimmering  of  its  long  nniform  ranges 
of  windows,  tier  upon  tier,  like  the 
arches  in  the  Coliseum  ;^but,  like 
the  Coliseum,  certainly,  in  nothing 
else^like  a  huge  Manchester  cotton- 
factory  rather,  new  and  whitewashed, 
as  the  English  say— or  like  a  large 
Austrian  barracks,  as  the  Germaos 
say— or  one  of  those  Immense  clois- 
tor- like  baronial  halls,  which  some- 
times stare  upon  the  flitting  eye  of 
the  tourist  from  amid  the  vine-clad 
heights  of  (vcrmany.  Altogether, 
not  architecturally  only  —  for  even 
Bavarian  architects  are  not  InfalllMe 
— but  economicallv  much  more,  we 
arc  disposed  to  think  the  palace  wai 
a  blunder.  Nothing,  indeed,  can 
exceed  the  beauty  and  chaste  mag* 
liiflcenco  of  its  internal  decoration- 
thai  part  of  the  work  la  In  every 
respect  worthy  of  the  classical  fame 
of  Munich.    But  what  has  all  this 
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magnificence  to  do,  the  practical 
mind  will  ask,  with  a  petty  and 
beggarly  kingdom,  that  has  neither 
i^ads,  nor  people,  nor  water,  nor 
money  to  pay  Its  lawful  debts  ?  We 
are  afraid  the  artistic  sentimentality 
of  Bavarian  Louis  had  something  to 
do  with  this ;  he  was  too  mnch  of  a 
poet,  and  too  little  of  a  practical 
man,  to  know  what  the  infant  king* 
dom  of  Greece  required  in  the  first 
place.  What  It  required,  our  readers 
may  see  in  a  small  bnt  very  sensible 
book  noted  below.*  Certainly  among 
the  last  of  necessary  things  was  a 
royal  residence,  which,  had  It  been 
Intended  for  the  Queen  of  Gkeat 
Britain  and  India,  or  the  Csar  of 
all  theRosslas,  could  not  have  been 
raised  larger  In  scale,  or  more  mag- 
nificent In  embellishment. 

Our  German  traveller  had  the  good 
fortune  to  inspect  the  show-rooms  of 
King  Otho*s  palaoe,  not  in  their  pore 
natnnds,  as  they  are  commonly  shown 
to  strangers,  bnt  when  fnmished  with 
fair  ladles  and  ny  knights,  on  occa- 
sion of  a  oonrt-balL  Let  ns  see  how 
they  looked  when  lighted* 

A  OaiEK   COURT-BALL. 

"  I  hare  jast  retomtd  f^m  a  graad 
eoart-ball.  The  ball-room  Is  flnlaSed  in 
the  same  style  of  lazuriaot  but  chaste 
magniftcf  nee  in  whieh  the  whole  palaee 
Is  built.  It  is  of  truly  eolowal  dimentioBa. 
In  height  It  oeeapiet  two  entire  floors  ef 
the  building.  It  it  dlTided  into  thrse 
parts,  separated  flrom  each  other  by  tall 
marble  pillart,  whoee  loaio  capitals  are 
adorned  with  painting  and  gilding.  Move 
than  a  thoasaad  pertons  ean  move  abo«t 
with  ease  ia  every  part  of  this  amgaii- 
eently  lighted  hall,  and  yet  it  does  not  i^ 
pear  crowded— seareely  efen  fllled.  In 
the  most  rsoiote  partis  where  no  daaelMC 
Is  going  on,  parties  ean  saanler  np  and 


down  with  ease  and  freedoak 

'^  We  airived  aboat  niae  ia  the  ev«nli|; 
Along  the  walls  esveral  groaps  were  al- 
ready  seated  mi  the  crimsia  velvet  easli- 
ioneddiTaaa.  How  rsaarkable  the  seent 
that  now  presented  itself  1  Oatheri^ 
the  men  ledhiing  at  ease,  in  their  gay 
and  glittering  Greek  attire,  the  seariet 
cap  on  their  beads;  en  the  left,  the  women, 
some  in  Greek,  others  in  Fraakisfa  eet- 
tames.  A  ft  w  of  the  men  were  pandte 
in  the  oeatre  of  the  saloon,  engaged  ia  ani- 
mated eoBvermtion.    There  eenld  net  ho 
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i  more  aitrartivc  r>i^lit  than  tlic  oontern- 
|ilatiuH  of  -mli  a  v;»rii*ty  of  ciKtuine  and 
o«itwar<l  boariiiir.  Tin*  >ini]>!e  l»l:u'k  dresrs- 
coat  j)r'!v;»ih'rl  least  (if  all  ;  tht-n  the  diplo- 
malif  ami  military  miifunu-  of  tlie  iJilfor- 
»'nt  i'mh;i<-ii-K,  ami  of  the  I'nMicli,  Kii«^li-.h, 
nnJ  Aii-irian  f!r«'ts  ni>w  .statlMiit'd  in  the 
l'ir;»,'us  ;  hut  eliit-lly  the  <irerk  national 
I'.o.^tume.  in  all  its  "Irikin*;  v  a  rift  its,  from 
the  goMM.'nihroi.li?n.'tl  fn>la:u'lla  of  the 
royal  eourt  inar.-liaU,  t«)  the  ?iniple  hn»se 
Turki-h  tnni.-iT-*  of  tlu«  i-lanJ»r.'.  How 
wiM  aiul  proiiil  are  the  fine  expressive 
counti-iiani-t':i  of  tht'-^e  men  !  It  almost 
^eemcil  an  if  tlic  smooth  inlaid  floor  burnt 
beut-atli  tln'ir  foi't  fnr  their  true  liome  id 
on  tin-  roiky  mountain-,  whore  lliey  are 
their  own  ma-tvr."5,  only  i.-«uini;:  fortli  from 
timi>  to  tim(>,  in  true  miiMlf-a^f  fa>hion, on 
»iom«' jnvial  iduiid-'nii.:^  expedition.  There 
sits  h'r  I'xanipli',  hftwi-rn  two  eaptains  of 
I'alikari,  a  rK*n'i'-loi)kin;(  old  man,  witli 
whito  hair  aii'l  a  huii;  tlowini;  wliite  beard, 
lii.-  «urvtd  .-ai»re  haimin;;  at  liis  i-ide.  His 
featuri'S  are  exprc^.'-ivo  of  «larin;^,  but 
nobly  ilii.'-clled :  tlit-y  ri>miii>l  <ine of  the  fine 
manly  furm-  in  wliirli  tlie  oM  Hyzantine 
miwau"-  npnsi'nt  thi' aj»ostIe  Paul.  Thid 
man  i-^  a  warrior  every  inch,  lie  i.s  the  fa- 
mou:«l'apa  Ki»-ta<  —  ealled  I'apa  beeause 
lie  \\a-  formerly  a  monk.  Latterly  In*  re- 
turn'.'il  to  the  worhl,  and  bei-anie  an  hon- 
oured hero  in  the  <ireek  l.il>eratiou  war. 
Two  year.-i  aijo  he  wislird  li)  be  elei'ted 
deputy  fi-rhi.-  iialive  town  of  1/tmia  ;  but 
government,  to  whom  he  ^\a•^  obnoxious, 
fouml  mean>  to  frustrate  his  election, 
AVhat  did  he  llicn  dn  '.  lie  ineiteil  the 
wliitle  ofhi-i  pruvineo  to  rel-ellitui,  and  for 
-ix  entire  months  ilie  kin^  had  to  earry 
on  an  o|;en  wjirwitli  liini.  At  len::th  the 
roy:ji  troi'pH  suceeeileil  in  eo!M|ueriiiy  him, 
and  he  then  look  fli^^ht  into  Turkey.  After 
=<onie  time  an  amne.-ty  wa-j  granted  him  ; 
and  now  he  is  at  a  eourt-ballJ-ui  so  proud 
niiil  un-ulHlih-d,ihat,in.-tC'adiifa  jiardoned 
rebel,  he  lo«ik>5  like  one  wh>)  i>  waiting  for 
tlie  iir-t  fa\uur;ible  oeea-iun  to  avenj;*.  the 
liiimiiiation  h«>  h;u  e;idured. 

'■  Thei.-  is  in  like  manner  .->ome  hi-tory 
about  all  tliese  men.  Tliev  are  barbari- 
ans,  but  ihi're  is  pnetry  in  them  ;  and  it  ia 
quite  intelligible  that  tlnv-e  wild  iiioun- 
tainet'rs -liiiiild  ha\e  beiu  \ii'iorious  (tvor 
the  >uperi<'r  f'Tee  of  the  enervatoil  Turks. 

"The  ^aloon  «:et>  more  and  mnre  crowd- 
ed. Su'lilenly  the  ireneral  murmur  ceases. 
The  kini:  appears  with  hi-  bloomini;  eon- 
L^ort  on  his  arm.  Karly  i]i  the  niurning  a 
new  Trench  man-of-war  had  arrived  in 
the  riraii-,  and  the  olHi-prs  are  now  pre- 
sented by  the  Frencli  ambassador.  Jm- 
TMeili.ilely  the  rol-mai-'e  bei;in-",  the 
i|ueen  opi-ninic  tlie  b.iU  with  the  Austrian 
amba'««ador.     She  is  dre-r-ed  in  blue,  em- 


broidered with  Bilrer,  her  hair  magnifi- 
cently arranged   in  the  European  style. 
The  king,  on  the  contrary,  is  aa  usual  in 
the  flittering  gold  and  silver  gala-dress 
of  the  national  Greek  costume  ;  he  and 
the  siz^ter  of  the  Euglibh  resident  minister 
make  the  second  pair.    The  queen  dances 
the  second   moTement  of  the  PoIonaxM 
with  the  president  of  the  Chamber.     Ho 
is  a  llydriot,  and  wears  the  dress  of  the 
(ireek  islanders— ^ark  blue,  tight-fitting 
>hort  jacket,  wide  bunchy  Turkish  trou- 
sers of  ibe>ame  colour,and  between  jacket 
ami  hose  a  simple  red  girdle.     The  king 
leads  out  the  venerable  matron,  the  wife  of 
the  pre><ideut  of  the  Chamber,  who  is  also 
dresst'd  in  the  costume  worn  by  the  wo- 
men of  the  Greek  islands — a  blue  silk 
dre>s  with  yellow  stripes,  a  jacket  of  the 
same  material,  very  much  cut  open  in 
fronts  the  bosom  covered  with  a  silk  hand- 
kerchief, aldo  a  little  parted  in  front.     In 
Berlin  or  Paris  it  would  excite  some  won- 
«lerment  to  »ee  such  attire  recognised  as 
admis.sible  at  court. 

'^  And  now  the  ball  begins  in  good  ear« 
ne-^t  ;  no  more  national  dances,  but  all  in 
true  European  style.  The  king  danced  a 
great  deal,  and  was  most  courteous  and  af- 
fable in  his  demeanour.  But  the  queen 
shone  above  every  one,  and  was  the  first 
in  all  the  dances.  She  is  a  true  knightly 
dame,  the  boldest  equestrian  in  the  land, 
and  ip-aceful  above  all  in  the  dance.  The 
young  Greek  ladies  have  shown  great  fa- 
cility iu  acquiring  the  new  dances.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  discover  a  single 
national  trait  in  them,  were  it  not  for  the 
dark  glancing  eye^^the  brown  complexion, 
and  tlieir  love  of  bright  showy  colours^ 
which  betray  their  half-i<outhem,  half- 
Oriental  character.  They  almost  all  ap- 
peared in  white  ball-dress,  but  wearing 
over  it  an  extremely  beautiful  little  jacket 
of  red  velvet,  richly  embroidered  with 
gold  ;  and  on  the  head,  trimmed  around 
with  plaits  of  deep  black  hair,  is  placed 
cot[uettishly,  inclined  to  one  side,  a  little 
cap,  also  of  red  velvet  embroidered  with 
gold,  exactly  corresponding  to  the  jacket. 

'*  Tlie  Greek  men  do  not  mix  in  the 
dance.  Some  collect  iu  quiet  comers  in 
grou]).-  ;  others  contemplate  languidly  the 
btrange  foreign  movements.  How  would 
these  stately  forms  and  costumes  corres- 
pond with  ifiuch  unpoetic  waltzing  and 
whirling  f  The  keenest  dancers  were  the 
g.ntlemeu  of  the  diplomatic  corps." 

Then  follow  some  sentimental  re- 
marks about  Themistoclcs,  Pericles, 
and  Plato,  and  bow  tbcy  would  have 
looked  dancing  the  polka;  and  how 
it  is  almost  a  profanation  for  young 
diplomatists  to  think  of  enjoying  a 
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dance  at  all^  on  ground  where  grave 
Aristotle  walked,  and  stem  Demos- 
thenes thundered  ;  and  how  a  fine 
German  **  belletriat,"  In  the  midst  of 
such  a  gay  scene,  "cannot  but  feel 
every  moment  as  if  some  sturdy  old 
Marathonians  would  rush  in,  blow 
the  lights  out,  and  tear  all  the  pretty 
Parisian  frippery  to  rags.**  Shade  <^ 
Goethe,  what  nebulous  nonsense  even 
sensible  Grermans  will  spei^  and 
print !  With  us  a  young  lady,  pass- 
ing stupidly  out  of  her  te^s,  and 
thinking  of  moonshine  and  marriagef 
would  be  ashamed  formally  to  enon- 
ciato  such  trash. 
Let  us  now  look  to 

THB  VKITntSITT. 

**  All  the  more  highly  educated  Greeks 
exhibit  a  lirelj  iDtereit  in  the  newly- 
erected  iiniTernty  at  Athens,  which  is 
formed  entirely  on  the  German  modeL 
The  profeseors  are  chiefly  Greeks,  wli» 
hare  studied  at  the  Frtadi  and  Qenaan 
uniTenitiee.  Since  the  revolation  of  1849, 
Landerer  the  ohemisty  and  IVaas*  the 
botanist,  are  the  only  foreigners  in  ths 
aniTersity,  bat  they,  like  the  others,  lec- 
ture in  Greek.  ^Hie  teachers,  with  Um 
exception  of  the  prirate  tutors,  are  paid 
by  the  state  ;  they  hare,  on  an  areragej 
seven  hundred  doUars,  but  no  honorarinm 
for  the  lectures.  The  influx  of  students 
is  Tery  great,  amounting  to  more  than  foor 
hundred,  which  would  be  ineoDoeifiblf 
in  so  thinly-populated  a  conatry,  wert  it 
not  that  numbers  come  from  Epiras, 
Thesftaly,  and  Asia  Minor;  also  fktMi 
Turkiiih  Greece,  and  erea,  (so  great  is 
the  feeling  of  nationality,)  ttom  the  loalaa 
I:>laiid!«,  although  there  is  a  Greek  nni?er- 
fiity  in  Corfu.  The  Athenian  proliMSors 
point  with  pride  to  this  fact,  alleging  that 
their  univerfity  forms  thus  the  oentre  ef 
all  the  Grecian  countries,  many  of  theai 
now  under  foreign  rule,  and  as  snch  Is 
perhaps  the  nursery  of  a  fatve  poUtleal 
union. 

**  No  unireraity  hi  the  whole  world  is 
placed  OB  a  site  so  rich  in  assoeiatioas. 
When  the  student  comes  out  of  the  lee* 
tiire-room,  and  saunters  ia  the  opaa 
pia/^a-s  which  form  the  entrance,  ha 
ha.-<  before  him  the  empurpled  range  of 
Iljmettun,  whose  bees  are  proferbially 
associated  with  the  glory  of  Attic  wisdoM 
and  art ;  and  the  feneraUe  Acropolis^ 
with  the  towering  pillarsof  the  Parthenon, 
remind  him  of  the  ancient  gWry  of  his 
country.    Where  ia  the  youth  who  would 


not  feel  his  heart  elevated  by  such  nobis 
recollections ! 

"  And  yet  these  wings  are  only  the  wings 
of  loams ;  they  cannot  perform  impossi- 
bilitiea  True  culture  and  a  national 
literature  and  art  can  only  exist  where 
there  is  material  prosperity,  and  an  edu- 
cation extending  to  all  ranks  of  the  peo« 
pie.  There  is,  howe?er,  no  sense  of  the 
importance  of  instruction;  for  in  most 
places  the  lowest  elementary  schools  ara 
act  to  be  found,  scarcely  CTen  a  few  adseiw 
able  attempts  at  such.  CrOTemment  has 
committed  Uie  fault  of  working  from  above 
downwards, instead  of  frombeaeath  np* 
wards,  and  has  proceeded  forcibly  to  en* 
graft  the  most  extreme  points—STen  the 
excrescences  of  Enropean  customs  and  rs* 
flnement— on  the  prevailing  barbarisia* 
They  hare  erected  Ibnr  cymnasia  at 
Athens,  Syra,  Patras,  and  I^pUa ;  bal 
the  people's  schools  are  still  in  the  condi- 
tien  in  which  Capo  d'Istria  left  them;  in- 
deed^general  evil  report  says  rather  weiae 
than  letter.  How  can  we  reap  naless  wo 
sow !  How  can  the  building  stand  flnB« 
when  the  fonndation  is  awanting ! 

**  It  is,  therefore,  a  quite  fruitless  and 
premature,  though  well-meanty  endeavour 
that  has  been  made  by  some  of  the  smwo 
noble-minded  Greeks,  since  the  happj 
issue  of  the  Liberation  War,  to  Ibund  a 
BMKlem  Greek  literature.  The  attempl^ 
however,  has  had  the  BMrit  of  puifyiag 
the  language,  and  asrimilating  it  to  Iho 
ancient  Graek.  Bnt  so  long  as  Gtetk 
enltnre  has  no  flna  root  ia  itself,  all  sneli 
endeavours  most  proTe  imperfect  iaKita> 
tions  of  forei^  SMdels.  I  fear  much  that 
a  hideons  nuldew  is  already  nipping  the 
blossom  in  the  bud.  Among  the  maaj 
disconragiag  impressions  caused  by  the 
present  state  of  Greece,  the  most  so  im 
me  was,  that  the  booksellers'  shops  aia 
alsMst  ezcloslvelv  flUed  with  the  wont 
sort  ef  aew  Prsadi  ronuuMee.  It  is  hero 
maeh  as  with  the  poor  inhabitants  of  tho 
South  Ssa  Islands,  who  ha?e  gained  no- 
thing by  their  faitMOOQtse  with  ealfi^l- 
oasd  Biuops  hat  ths  poison  ef  whisky.** 

These  renarks  opea  im  the  whoto 
questkm  of  odoeaUoo  andf  inteUedul 
odtwo  in  Greoo»— a  Tisia  ihr  too  wldt* 
for  oar  detailed  sonrqr  on  the  present 
occasion ;  bat  we  most  add  a  flnr  «•• 
narks  by  way  of  nicassaiy  eorrectloB. 
Wo  havn  met  penons  to  whom  tbt 
oniversity  of  Athens  was  as  nneli 
*^  a  myth  **  as  any  of  thooe  nebalons 
aHogoiies  Into  which  German  scepti- 
cism woeni  that  it  has  dissipated  tbt 


*  Fiaas  is  no  lonisr  la  Athena 
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solid  traditions  of  an  oldAttic  Theseus, 
and  other  classical  monarchs.  But  the 
testimony  of  our  traveller  here  is 
most  decided  to  the  point,  that  the 
university  of  Athens  is  au  existing 
fact,  and  one  of  the  most  real  and 
sigiiiticiint  in  tlie  whole  history  of  the 
restored  nationality  of  this  remarkable 
people.  All  persons  who  have  lived 
even  for  a  short  period  in  familiar 
converse  with  iheCireek  people,  have 
felt  that,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  they 
have  retained  that  quickness  of  intel- 
lectual perception,  that  eagerness  for 
knowledge,  which  was  so  character- 
istic of  their  ancestors.  It  is  well 
known,  also,  to  i)ercons  who  have 
looked  into  the  recent  history  of  this 
people,  that  the  political  revolution, 
by  which  they  threw  off  the  yoke  of 
Turkish  oppression,  was  preceded  by 
an  intellectual  revolution  which  taught 
them  to  shake  off  the  night  of  Turkish 
Ignorance ;  and  Corals  is,  in  fact,  a 
name  not  less  mighty  in  the  history  of 
(irei'k  liberty  thauMiaulis  or  Mavro- 
cordaio.  Under  these  circumstances, 
that  education  should  have  been  a 
main  concern  with  the  new  Greek 
government  was  just  what  was  to 
have  been  expected.  To  have  shown 
indifference  in  such  a  matter  would 
have  argued  a  complete  blindness  to 
the  finest  capabilities  of  the  materials 
under  hand.  Nor  has  Bavarian  Otho, 
so  fi\r  as  we  can  see,  laid  himself  open 
to  any  charge  of  neglect  on  this  score. 
Mr  Ilettuer,  in  the  strictures  which  he 
pays  in  the  above  passage,  proceeds, 
we  are  afraid,  on  a  very  insufficient 
basis  of  facts,  and  is  also  vulnerable 
in  point  of  logic.  It  is  far  from  being 
true,  as  he  says,  that  a  people  must 
be  educated  from  below  upwards.  The 
upper  classes  are  everywhere  more 
open  to  educational  iuHuences  than 
the  lower  ;  and  in  semi- barbarous 
countries,  such  as  Greece  and  Russia, 
it  is  a  necessity  which  cannot  bo 
avoided,  that  the  elements  of  intel- 
lectual culture  shall,  in  the  first  place, 
be  imported  from  the  more  advanced 
surrounding  nations ;  and  the  import- 
ers of  such  merchandise  must  be  the 
upper  classes.  To  enable  them  to  ap- 
propriate, elaborate,  and  assimilate 
the  materials  thus  thrown  in  upon 
them,  a  university  is  the  natural  and 
most  convenient,  if  not  the  absolutely 
indispensable  instrument.  IIow,  it 
may  be  asked,  is  the  state  to  obtain 
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well  -  ioformed  Biatesmen,  lawjersi 
theologians,  physicians,  and  teacherSt 
without  a  university  ?  Sareij  the 
judge  most  be  made  wise  before  the 
attorney,  and  the  parish  priest  rather 
than  the  parishioner.  A  peasant  may 
hew  w*ood  and  draw  water  without 
learning,  but  scarcely  will  a  gospel 
text  be  well  expounded,  or  a  snr- 
geon*s  cut  dexterously  performed. 
There  appears  to  us,  therefore,  no- 
thing blameworthy  in  a  government 
of  a  new  country  erecting  a  university 
first,  and  parish  schools  afterwards. 
But  the  facts  with  regard  to  element- 
ary education  in  Greece  are  by  no 
means  such  as  our  German  reporter 
represents.  It  may  be  quite  true  that 
the  educational  law  of  the  Greek 
kingdom,  according  to  which  there 
should  be  a  primary  school  in  every 
Srjuos  or  commune^  has  not  yet  been 
everywhere  carried  out ;  it  may  bo 
true,  also,  considering  the  immense 
extent  of  desolate  districts  in  Greece, 
that  some  of  the  miserable  ill- peopled 
villages  that  compose  a  district  ai-e 
at  very  inconvenient  distances  from 
the  brjfios  where  their  school  is  situated; 
but  this  is  only  a  hardship  arising  out 
of  the  general  state  of  poverty  in  which 
the  whole  country  lies,  to  which  fami- 
liar analogies  are  at  hand  in  the  eccle- 
siastical condition  of  many  of  our  owa 
Highland  parishes.  And  with  regard 
to  the  general  state  of  education  among 
the  lower  orders  of  Greece,  the  writer 
can  state,  from  personal  observation, 
that  it  is  by  no  means  suffering 
generally  from  any  such  neglect  as 
Mr  Ilettner  imputes  to  the  present 
government.  During  a  tour  of  several 
weeks  in  continental  Greece,  the  pre- 
sent wTiter  was  constantly  in  tha 
habit  of  conversing  with  the  peasaut 
boys,  as  a  sort  of  pleasant  amuse- 
ment after  the  fatigues  of  equestrian 
travel  in  the  hot  days  of  June ;  and 
as  the  conversation,  however  it  might 
start,  often  ended  with  schooling  and 
school-books,  he  had  frequent  oppor- 
tunities of  observing,  not  only  the  re- 
markable quickness  of  their  juvenile 
Hellenic  wit,  but  the  general  preva- 
lence of  a  fair  school- training  among 
the  rising  generation.  The  subjects 
with  winch  they  seemed  most  conver- 
sant, and  on  which  they  always  pro- 
duced three  well-thumbed  school- 
books,  were  Greek  history,  Scripture 
history,  and  general  geography.  They 
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very  often  also  produced  a  Romaic 
NeW  Testament ;  and  there  seemed 
to  be  not  tbe  least  shyness  (as  there 
might  be  in  Ital^)  of  exhibiting  a 
familiarity  with  its  contents.     The 
New  Testament,  indeed,  in  the  Greek 
Churcli,  does  not  seem  to  be  a  for- 
bidden book  at  all.    A  certain  class 
of  priests,  no  donbt,  with  Oeconomus 
at  their  head,  will  look  with  shyness 
on  the  preachings  of  Protestant  mis- 
sionarics,  and  exhibit  more  or  less  of 
that  tendency  to  monopolise  the  Scrip* 
tures  in  the  hands  of  self-authorised 
interpreters,  which  is  so  characteristic 
of  Poper}' ;  but  in  general  the  Greeks 
seem  to  entertain  no  suspicion  that 
there  is  anything  in  the  Scriptures 
contrary  to  their  "  orthodox  faith  ;" 
and    a  jealous   sacerdotal    tyranny 
never  was  established  in  the  East 
during  the  middle  ages,  and  is  not  at 
all  likely  to  be  carried  through  now.* 
As  little  of  kindly  or  reasonable 
criticism  do  we  find  in  Herr  Hett- 
ncr's    remarks  on  the   influence   of 
French  literature  on  the  living  Greek 
mind,  and  on  the  existing  literature 
of  Greece  generally.    From  the  very 
nature  of  the  case,  as  we  have  already 
said,  the  literature  of  Greece  must, 
for  a  considerable  period,  be  a  litera* 
tiirc  of  appropriation ;    and  as  the 
French  language,  for  obvious  reasons, 
happens  to  be  the  most   generally 
known  among  the  educated  classes  In 
that  ])art  of  the  world,  it  is  as  neces- 
sary that  those  who  are  in  search  of 
amusement  should  read  French  noveU, 
a*)  that  those  who  are  in  search  of 
Htrangc  philological  erudition  among 
ourselves   should    go   to  Germany. 
^Vhat  our  author  meana  bv  his  re- 
mark, that  it  is  **  a  quite  fruitless  and 
premature  endeavour  in  the  Greeks  to 
attempt  the  founding  of  a  modem 
( I  reek  literature,"  it  were  hard  to  say. 
No  literature,  in  the  highest  aense,  can 
be  founde<l  till  God  sends  forth  origi- 
nal genius  to  found  it ;  and  it  Is  true 
also  that,  except  upon  the  basis  of  a 


certain  degree  of  material  prosperity, 
that  extent  of  luxurious  intellectual 
culture  which  we  call  a  national  litera- 
ture cannot  be  expected  to  rise ;  but 
in  the  mean  time,  till  the  conditions 
favourable  to  such  a  higher  develop- 
ment shall  arise,  the  Greeks  are  busy- 
ing themselves,  and  have  been  busying 
themselves  since  the  time  of  Corals 
and  Righas,  mainly  in  appropriating 
whatever  their  need  most  loudly  calls 
for,  not  only  from  French,  but  to  a 
great  extent  also  from  Grorman,  Ita- 
lian, and  English  sources ;  while,  at 
the  same  time,  they  have  not  been 
averse  to  give  whatever  nurture  was 
possible  to  the  first  germ  and  tender 
blade  of  an  original  and  truly  Hellenic 
modem  literature.   Into  the  details  of 
this  matter  onr  limits  do  not  allow  ns 
to  enter ;  but  were  the  purification  of 
their  language  the  only  flmlt  which 
the  renewed  activity  of  the  liberated 
Greek  mind  had  produced,  it  woold 
have  deserved  a  more  kindly  mention 
than  the  cold  sympathy  of  Mr  Hettner 
allows.    Those  who  know  to  what  ft 
state  centuries  of  neglect  and  abuse 
had  brought  the   fine   languags  of 
Homer  and  Plato,  will  at  onoe  per^ 
ceive  tbe  great  public  service  perform- 
ed by  that  band  of  patrioUc  transla- 
tors and  original  writers  who  hare, 
in  the  course  of  two   generations, 
made  Greek—pure  Greek— a  second 
time  the  grand  organ  of  a  national 
cultnre  and  a  popular  regeneratlon.t 
A  glimpse  into  the  Greek  Ghureh, 
as  it  exists  at  Athens,  will  now  gra- 
tify  the  Just  cnriosi^  of  many  of  oar 
readers.    Take  the  following  grq>bic 
acconnt  of  the  celebration  of  Easter  :— 

"All  Is  gaiety  here  Uh^y.  It  is 
Easter  week,  and  Easter  ii  the  priaei^ 
fettifal  of  the  Greek  Chnreh.  Athtns 
preients  at  this  leason  a  remarkable  ap* 
pearance.  The  Greeks  observe  the  fiuits 
with  great  itriotaesf,  thtitlbfe  they  In* 
demnl^  theaieelfes  on  Easter  moralDf 
by  aa  ezblbltioii  of  lieenit,  in  whieh  the 


*  .Some  intereettng  details  on  the  itatlstiee  of  edneatioB  ia  Grttee,aiideeaceived  fai 
a  more  roaftonabl«  epirii  than  the  remarks  of  Ifr  Htttaer,  will  be  ftmnd  ia  StroaglB 
f^tatuticti  h<*er%f4'wm  of  Greect.    London,  1S42. 

t  A»  many  of  our  readen  perhmpe  labour  aader  the  erroneoas  bipreiiioB  thai  lbs 
lani^iiaKc  now  »poken  at  Athens  it  a  new  eompoeite  lang oage,  sUadiag  in  the  same 
rclatiuu  to  cUssical  Greek  that  Italian  does  to  LatUi»  we  eaa  oaW  adrise  then  at 
present  to  procure  a  cstalogae  of  his  meet  reeeat  publieatioas  from  the  bibliopole  Cor- 
omcla*,  street  of  llermei,  Atheni;  and  by  ordwiag  any  of  these  works,  they  eaa 
Fatipfv  themselres  with  their  own  eyes  of  the  geBuine  llelleate  ehaiaeter  of  tfct  las- 
guage  now  need. 
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I>a.-«clial  lamli  ncrfnrins  the  prinriinl  i»art. 
1  was  tuUl  u-)  a  lact,  that  at  ICabtiT,  in 
Alliens  ali'iii',  Iruiii  Iwuhc  to  fiftoni  tliou- 
fjaiid,  nii'I  thrmi^hiMit  Gri-iM'c  iimrc  tlian 
twu  litiMiiivd  tli<)ii>:in<l,  lanib-4  and  slici'p 
arc  {-laiii;litiioil  an>l  i-atrn.  TIk'  rounlry 
j)fo|ili'  nut  of  ovt-ry  part  of  Attica  keep 
driving  tlii-ir  ill^ek•^  into  tlio  I'ity  tlio  wliule 
tvi'(k.  'I'ht'  I'ity  of  th«'  ginldi'-r^  of  %\ i-'lum 
i^  now  fill]  «if  n«itliiii^  Iiut  l-U-atini;  lanihs. 
*•  \VhL'MtlK'<irr<kt"irrit"»lionu'hi?laiub, 
liL>  blin^^i  it  ruiind  his  neck,  ImMin^  it  by 
the  \\i-l  ^rl>^-L•^l  oviT  lii-*  brea.-t.  Thi:*  is 
to  b»'  n'rn  Willi  us  al-o  ;  hut  the  siglit  is 
f.-in.«ially  altrai  live  livri-,  fur  it  was  in 
thi-nuniiiT  tlii."  anciiMit-  roiiri'-ent  II«Tnii»3 
a.-^  the  guapliau  and  niultiidier  vt'  tlie 
Hi)«ks.  St)  ^IuikI  the  ftatue  kA'  Hermits  at 
(»)\niiii;i.  Oeihalia,  anil  Tana^'ra.  .'^ninll 
inarbU;  -tatue-j  of  this  kind  have  even 
rome  down  to  U'-,  one  of  whi»'h  i<  to  he 
teun  in  tlie  ronihruke  cidlei'tinn  at  Wil- 
ton Ilo!i-c  ;  unothtT,  a  smalh-r  one,  here 
in  tlie  Sioa  of  llu-Irian.  Thi'<  repre'^eu- 
talion,  hi>we\er,  ai)pears  most  frctiuently 
in  the  oMvl  wtnk-  of  Chri-lian  art,  in 
whieh  the  laden  liernu-s  is  tiirneil  into  a 
hiden  Chri-t,  who  often  e;illed  himself  the 
lliiotl  SIk  phi-rd,  and  «'xpressly  "*ays  in  the 
(l«»-pel  of  M  Luke,  that  when  the  .*'hep- 
luiil  iiiid"^  the  sheep,  he  lays  it  joyfully 
on  hi-  •<lii)ulder-. 

**  in  Ka-ier  wi-ek  a  f:iiri>alsi)  held, and 
iiMieh  -kill   ili-pl:iyed  in  deeking  out  the 
w;irerf.     <'.iii«lles  aielhe   ehief  article  of 
tratje  ;  lor   no   llretk,  on    thi'^  oeeii-'iiin, 
enters  a  clmreh  without   he:irin^  in   his 
hand  a  eandle  or  tjpi-r.     The.-e  eandles 
are  nio-lly  p:iinted  in  >.iriei;ated  colours, 
and  pn-tlily  di>-po-<eil  in  th»'   b<">lhs  ao- 
fording  to  their  il liferent   etdours — some 
alike,   ollicrs   in    ilireet    contrast.       The 
(ire«'k  people  are  .-till  r-tieking  fa^^t  in  <dd 
heath'.  !i  en^tc)!!!'^   and  ways  <»f  thinking. 
'J'lie.-e  booth?,  and  the  irreater  miinbi  r  of 
the  'iliop-  al-o,  are  deeked  out    with  all 
eort.s  of  pictures  and  images  on  whieh  the 
possessors  can   lay   their  hands.      They 
display  imager  of  tlie  saints,  pietures  of 
the  battles  of  the  Liberation  War,  por- 
traits of    Napoleon   and   Frederick   the 
Great,  ami,  not  unfre<|ucntly,  even  mo- 
dern Freneh  pictures  of  eiiuivocal  mean- 
ing, coloured  and  lithographed,  all  mixed 
up  together  without  any  attempt  at  order. 
Kound    these   pictures  hang   lamps  and 
candles,  many  of  them  ailorned  with  gold 
tinsel  and  stripes  of  coloured  paper,  often 
arli.-tically  twisted  together  to  represent 
chandeliers.    In  the  mi<l.-t  of  all  this  lum- 
ber stands  a  huge  image  of  Christ  or  of  the 
Virgin  :  and  the  object  of  thi.-  is  manifest. 
In  true  heathen  fashion,  Christ  an-l  the 
Virgin  are  supposed  to  be  really  present 
in  tlieir  images,  and  enjoying  the  sight  of 
these  motley  group?,  and  lights  are  placed 


tlicrc  that  they  may  see  tbem  the  better. 
How  ruile  and  childish  all  this  seemd, 
and  yet  how  entirely  corresponding  to  the 
mo>t  ancient  image-worship  ! 

"  The  remains  of  this  ancient  heathen 
tendency  were  especially  erident   in  the 
solemnities  of  Good  Friday,  at   least   in 
the  evening,  for  during  the  day  the  cele- 
bration  was  uniform  enough.     Morning 
and  afternoon  diriue  sernce.     The  whole 
church  streamed  with  lights,  for   every 
one  held  piously  a  taper  in  his  hand.      In 
the  centre  of  the  church  lay,  under  a  high 
canopy,  a  wax  figure  of  the  dead  body  of 
Christ.     Every  one,  without  di»tinction 
of  sex,   aije,  or  rank,   approached    this 
figure,  and  fervently  kisssed   it.     There 
wat)  not  a  moment  of  quiet  or  repose,  but 
a  con.stant  moving  to  and  fro  of  the  rest- 
less multitude.     Added  to  this,  the  con- 
stant ^inging  of  a  frightfully  monotonous, 
mournful  liturgy,  in  the  usual  nasal  tone. 
Late  in  the  evening  the  solemnity  sud- 
denly  assumed  a  more   imposing' form. 
The   canopy,  with  the  figure  of  Chri.-t 
tastefully  adorned  with  flowers,  was  home 
through  the  streets,  priests  and  people, 
men  and  women,  devoutly  following,  torch 
in  hand — the  procession  flowing  on  like  a 
moving  sea  of  lights.     A  peculiar  melan- 
choly lay  was  sung,  now  in  a  low  mourn- 
ful  tone,  now  breaking  out   into    loud 
bursts  of  grief.     This   dirge   is  for   the 
dead  Christ,  who  is  solemnly  borne  to  the 
grave.      The  procession   lasts   for   more 
than  an  hour,  when  at  length  the  image 
is  again  set  down  in  the  church,  and  the 
former  dirges  and  liturgies  resound  anew, 
only  in  a  btill  more  mournful  and  incon- 
solable tone. 

**  I  know  not   whether  I  am  correct, 
yet  I  cannot  help  expressing  what  I  felt, 
that  this  nocturnal  funeral  procession  in- 
voluntarily reminded  me  of  those  grand 
processions  by  torchlight  in  the  times  of 
the  ancient  Athenians,  made  to   Eleusis 
at  the  great  Eleusinian  festival.    The  an- 
cient Greek  origin  of  this  peculiar  cele* 
brat  ion  of  Good  Friday  seems  the  more 
evident  to  me,  as  I  never  witnessed  in 
Home,  on  the  same  occasion,  any  public 
procession  of  a  similar  nature,  at  least 
not  in  the  streets,  or  accompanied  by  the 
whole  of  the  people.    The  procession  in 
the  Vatican  on  Good  Friday,  when  the 
body  of  Christ  is  borne  from  the  Sistine 
chapel  into  that  of  St  Paul,  lasts  but  a 
few  minutes,  and  is  only  a  piece  of  priestly 
pageantry,  confined  to  the  Pope  and  the 
cardinals. 

"  It  is  not  diffioult,  however,  to  ima- 
gine how  the  same  feelings  and  solem- 
nities wliich  marked  the  Eleusinian  mys- 
teries should  have  crept  imperceptibly 
into  the  Christian  services  of  E^ter.  The 
Eleusinian  mysteries  celebrate  the  grief 
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of  Demeter  for  the  loss  of  her  daughter 
Proserpine,  who  WM  stolen  away  by 
Plato  ;  and  then  oomes  load  rejoieing 
when  this  daughter  issues  forth  again 
from  the  darkness  of  the  infernal  regions, 
and  unites  with  the  joy^dispensing  wine- 
god  in  imparting  to  man  the  blessings  of 
their  mysteries.  In  the  celebration  of 
the  Christian  festiral  of  Easter  there  is 
the  same  display  of  opposing  emotions^ 
the  qaick  transition  from  grief  to  joy, 
from  loss  to  restoration,  from  the  inter- 
ment to  the  resurrection.  Now  gods  haTO 
arisen,  bat  the  old  worship  is  the  same. 
As  the  ancient  Greeks  fasted  and  prayed 
and  did  penanoe  while  Proserpine  re- 
mained in  the  lower  world,  lo  do  Iht 
Greelu  of  Chrbtendom  fast  and  pray  and 
do  penance  for  the  death  of  the  Sarioor. 
And  just  as  in  the  Eleusinian  mysteriety 
after  these  days  of  bitter  mourning,  there 
was  the  most  eztraragant  rejoicing  orer 
the  return  of  Proserpine,  drinking,  and 
dancing,  when  all 

*  BeAt  the  ground  with  Tiolent  foot— > 
For  the  unrwned  ioy-intoxieated 

Wanton  eelebration  t 
Each  one  danced  the  mcioui. 
Thrice  graceful,  and  tarioe  holy 

Mystical  meaiure  ;* 

BO  does  now  the  Christian  Greek  paM 
at  once  from  the  rigid  fasting  of  Panion 
Week  to  the  most  unbridled  license.  The 
moment  the  bishop  at  the  midnight  hour 
on  h^ter  ere  gires  utterance  to  the  mach- 
longed-for  words,  '  Christ  is  risen  ;  yea^ 
He  m  risen  indeed  1'  loud  rejoicings  ar« 
heard  from  all  quarters,  shrill  screaming 
and  shouting,  constant  shooting,  and 
throwing  of  rockets,  roasting  and  eating 
the  lamb,  and  drinking  unmixed  wine. 
Tho  fir^t  day  of  Easter  is  the  only  day  on 
which  the  Greek  drinks  except  for  thirst; 
fio  uniformly  temperate  is  he,  indeed,  that 
he  deteijts  nothing  more  than  to  see  tlM 
(icrman  stranger  swaggering  along,  with- 
out khame,  drunk  in  the  open  streets.'* 

All  this  Is  Tcry  characteristic  and 
Interesting  enoagh,  considering  bow 
little  is  generally  known  in  this  oonii* 
try  of  the  Greek  Chorcb ;  it  is  sad, 
however,  to  think  that  the  facts  here 
driven  present  so  little  essentially  dif- 
fen*nt  from  that  continental  Kome 
with  which  wo  are  so  familiar,  and  so 
much  of  the  oatward  and  sensQons 
trickery  of  what  our  author  recognises 
an  mem  heathenism.  The  low  state 
ot  the  Greek  Church,  indeed,  will  be 
mtMt  readilj  appreciated  from  tbe 
fact,  that  whilo  the  reciUtlon  of  kwg 
prayers  and  litanies  Is  going  on  dlll- 
pMitly  in  a  thousand  churches  and 
ch:q>els  every  morning,  It  is  tbs  rarest 
chance  in  the  world  to  find  a  Svidaj 


or  bolidaj  when,  even  at  Athens, 
such  a  thing  as  a  sermon  or  Christiaa 
address  of  anj  kind  is  delivered  to 
the  people.  This  circumstance,  which 
may  be  easily  verified  on  tbe  spot,  Is 
a  plain  proof  that  the  ceremonial  ele- 
ment in  the  Greek  service  has  alto- 
gether overshadowed  and  almost  ab- 
sorbed the  intellectual  and  moral :  in 
other  words,  that  an  element  charac- 
teristic of  pure  heathenism  has  been 
transplanted  into  the  Christian  soil, 
and  allowed  to  grow  to  such  luxuri- 
ance that  the  native  vegetation,  cha- 
racteristic of  Christianitj,  has  almost 
entirely  disappeared ;  for  we  never  can 
forget  that  it  was  by  the  **  foolishness 
of  preaching,^  and  not  br  the  nasal 
drone  of  drowsy  litanies,  that  St  Fanl 
confounded  thelEplcurean  philosophers 
on  tbe  Hill  of  Mars,  and  made  tbe 
famous  image  of  Diana  of  the  Epbe- 
slans  tremble  in  its  silver  shrine.    A 
Christian  church  without  preaching, 
is  a  Christian  church  without  intdu- 
genoe;  and  such  a  church  cannot 
exist  with  any  propriety  in  an  age 
which  prides  Itself  in  the  general 
diffhsion  of  knowledge,  and  among  a 
people  of  whose  character  intellectual 
quickness  has  always  been  a  more 
prominent  trait  than  moral  probitr* 
Of  all  this,  well-educated  men  m 
Greece— and  of  these  there  Is  no  lack — 
are  sufficiently  aware.    But  over  and 
above  the  fact  that  all  churches  are 
apt  to  display  a  remarkable  obduracy 
in  the  matter  of  reform,  in  the  case  if 
the  Greek  Church  an  additional  dlfll- 
cultv  arises  from  patriotic  and  poli- 
tical eonslderations.    In  Greece,  not 
only  the  devout  believer,  but  the  In- 
telligent Greek  who  Is  not  dev<     » 
is  well  aware  tbat  his  Church      m> 
the  Greek,  more  than  to  any  vm 
people  in  Europe,  the  great  bom 
natlonalitv.  It  waa  within  the 
of  this  C  that  freedom  of  w 

and  of       Dca  also,  to  a  oonslde 
ex      ,  w«s  ved  at  By: 

In       ace  lb        -^-««  tjrrannous 
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Pively  threatened  its  e3^tinction.  It  was, 
ruially,  a  primate  of  the  Greek  Church, 
(leruiaiius,  the  Archbishop  of  Patras, 
tliat  ill  1.S21  first  planted  the  stan- 
d:ird  of  independence  among  the  moun- 
tain-peaks of  the  Northern  ^lorea. 
Under  the^e  circumstances  it  is  easy 
enough  to  understand  how  a  cer- 
tain amiable  piety  prevents  the  reli- 
gions (ireok  from  wishing  to  disturb 
his  patriotic  Mother  Church  with  in- 
novations, which,  however  plausible 
in  their  out^^et,  might  end  in  breaking 
up  the  unity  of  that  venerable  reli- 
gious corporation  which  has  hitherto 
kept  together  his  disintegrated  and 
scattered  nationality.  And  if  such 
considerations  op».'rate  strongly  with 
the  devout  Greek,  the  mere  politician 
will,  of  course,  feel  them  morestrongly. 
To  him  the  Church,  even  in  its  purest 
stnte,  is  only  a  convenient  moral  po- 
lice ;  and  an  unroformed  church  which 
keeps  a  people  together,  is,  as  a  poli- 
tical instninient,  more  valuable  than 
a  reformed  church  which  disunites 
them.  We  see  no  likelihood,  there- 
fore, at  the  present  moment,  of  any 
reform  in  the  (irc-'k  ('liurch,  such  as 
pious  Protestant  writers  have  hoped 
for.  'I'he  political  interest,  not  the 
relifrious,  is  at  present  the  dominant 
power  in  the  Greek  mind.  A  single 
sentence  from  Lord  I'.ilmerston  or 
I^ord  Aberdeen,  iiointing  towards  a 
division  of  Turkey,  and  a  restoration 
of  the  (ireek  empire  at  Constanti- 
nople, wiMild  stir  the  whoh^  nation 
much  more  deeply  than  did  a  late 
iiotal>le  ecclesiastical  pamphlet  by 
Vhnrmacides,  one  of  their  most  tal- 
eute<l  thenlogians.  The  painted  can- 
dles and  th(>  gilt  tinsel,  the  roasted 
lamb  and  tli(^  cracks  of  gunpowder, 
and,  above  all  abominations,  that  in- 
huin:iii  na-al  drone  with  which  they 
chant  iheir  serviee,  are  likelv  to  re- 
main  in  the  (ireei;  ecclesiastical  world 
a  long  .-JMson  after  the  Greeks  them- 
selves have  by  a  givat  inajority  voted 
them  gone.  Ahu-*  for  poor  humanity ! 
»S>  it  hn]>pens  in  other  churches  also 
^oInetinl^•^.  The  living  arc  condemned 
to  walk  the  .-treets  with  a  dead  corpse 
on  th«  ir  backs,  and  must  call  it  an 
crnani'-iit. 

In  e.MH'lu  ling  these  hasty  notices 
of  the  I're.-^ent  condition  of  so  famous 
a  city,  may  we  be  allowed  to  express 
a  ho)io  that  the  pedantic  habits  fos- 
tered by  our  schools  and  uuivcraities, 


of  considering  modern  Greece  and 
modern  Greeks  as  things  with  which 
scholars  have  nothing  to  do,  may  forth- 
with be  given  up.  Greece  and  the 
Greeks  are  no  longer  what  they  were 
under  the  Turks— very  different,  as 
we  have  seen,  in  some  respects,  from 
what  they  were  when  visited  br 
AVordsworth.  Like  Pompeii,  whiw 
slumbered  for  centuries  within  the 
ashes  of  Vesuvius,  and  then  came  to 
light  suddenly  one  of  these  modem 
days,  to  astonish  us  with  the  rcsarrec- 
tion  of  a  lost  people,  and  a  forgotten 
epoch ;  so  a  Greek  people  and  a  Greek 
language  have  certainly  risen  from  the 
dead  since  the  commencement  of  this 
century,  and  their  living  presence  can- 
not be  ignored.  We  siionld  advise 
our  academical  men,  unless  they  are 
ambitious  of  imitating  the  obdurate 
conservatism  of  the  Greek  Church,  to 
throw  oflT  at  once  the  capricious  pro- 
nunciation of  the  Greek  languagev 
which  was  imposed  on  Europe  by  the 
pleasant  conceit  of  Erasmus,  and  take 
up  again  that  living  tradition  of  the 
Byzantine  elders,  from  which  Erasmoa 
himself,  and  all  our  great  early  scho- 
lars, drew  their  inspiration.  They 
will  thus  not  only  do  a  thing  reason- 
able and  scholarly  in  itself,  bat  re- 
sume at  once  that  direct  connection 
with  the  living  Greek  language  which 
the  present  bastard  pronunciation  ren- 
ders on  our  part  so  difficult.  In  Ea^ 
rope  the  railways  and  steamboats,  aa 
we  constantly  bear,  have  annihilated 
space  and  time ;  and  a  scholarly  trip 
to  the  Acropolis  is  neither  so  difficnU 
nor  so  expensive  an  affair  now  aa 
it  was  thirty  years  ago.  Athena,  no 
doubt,  is  a  bad  school  for  quantity ; 
but  there  arc  many  things  In  Greek 
as  important  as  long  and  short  sylla- 
bles ;  and  some  very  important  things 
certainly  there  are  which  a  scholar 
may  leani  in  Athens,  not  so  readily  to 
be  picked  up  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 
We  hope  the  day  is  not  far  distant 
when  it  will  be  considered  as  natural 
for  a  scholar  to  take  part  of  his  Greek 
education  in  Greece,  as  for  a  sculptor 
to  drink  in  beauty  from  the  marlde 
treasures  of  the  Vatican  and  the  Capi- 
tol :  and  when  no  philologist  will  con- 
sider himself  pro|K'rly  iinalified  for  hia 
^ork,  who  has  not  heanl  Greek  lec- 
tures under  the  shadow  of  Lycabcttus, 
and  made  classic  vows  at  the  tombs 
of  Otfricd  Mueller  on  Colonos. 
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A  FEW  MORE  WORDS  ON  UNIVERaiTr  RBTORM . 


The  loDff  yacation  U  over,  and  the 
streets  of  Oxford  have  onoe  mors  re- 
sumed their  sombre  gaiety.  Dons  in 
the  dignity  of  long  tassels,  and  fresh- 
men in  that  bizarre  conjunction  of  all 
varieties  of  snuff-colonred  coats  and 
short  black  gowns,  which  seems  at 
present  to  embody  the  nndergradnate 
sense  of  the  beautiful^  meet  in  mid 
High  Street—each  regarding  the  other 
with  a  mild  astonishment,  and  a  be- 
nevolent consciousness  of  snperioritT. 
Term  has  begun ;  and  it  is  fleneralfy 
believed  that  those  reverend  seniors, 
whom  by  a  pleasant  euphemism  we  in 
Oxford  call  the  ''  Heads  of  Houses,** 
arc  hard  at  work  making  arransements, 
with  the  fear  of  Lord  John  before  their 
eyes,  to  set  those  houses  in  order:  or 
to  see  what  sop  they  can  afford  to 
throw  to  that  seven -headed  Cerbenis, 
which,  under  the  name  of  '^  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Commission,*'  Is  barking  at 
their  gates.  There  has  been  a  long 
foreb^ing  lull ;  but  surely  there  are 
throes  in  the  Alma  Mater's  womb ; 
^^parturiuni  Coiieaia** — we  trust  the 
rest  of  the  quotation  would  ill  apply ; 
though  no  doubt  many  a  voung  tutor 
has  come  up  with  a  plan  of  University 
Reform  ripe  for  prouuction,  the  result 
of  three  months'  sea- side  gestation 
during  the  ^*  long."  "  What  are  yon 
going  to  do  at  Oxford  ?  **  has  been  a 
question  oftener  asked  than  answered 
during  these  summer  holidays.  In- 
deed, what  answer  there  has  been  was 
too  often  to  this  effect,  '' Probably  no- 
tiling."  Too  probably ;  and  vet,  not 
only  the  Home  Secretary*  but  the 
public,  are  expecting  something.  It 
is  of  little  avail  now  to  question  the 
legality  or  the  expedient  of  the 
Koyal  Commission;  whether  we  like 
it  or  not,  it  is  now  a  great  fact — like 
the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws,  or  the 
cholera.  And,  whether  or  not  the 
authorities  of  the  Univenity  may 
please  to  recognise  it,  the  publfo,  who 
have  an  interest  in  these  mat  public 
inotitutions,  must  recognue  It,  and 
have  a  right  to  a  volee  In  the 
question.  If  we  are  to  have,  as  we 
must  have.  University  Refonn,  lei  ns 
have  it  of  the  right  quality :  and  la 
order  to  this  it  must  come  mm  the 
right  hands.    It  must  not  be  the  •■•* 
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teur  performance  of  clever  theorists^ 
but  the  mature  result  of  practical  ex- 
perience, aided  by  calm  and  dispas- 
sionate inquiry.  This  we  have  not 
had,  and  for  tills  it  Is  that  we  are 
waiting.  Oxford  musi  set  herMlf  to 
the  task ;  her  best  and  truest  sons 
must  wrest,  as  they  may  easily,  the 
ill-grasped  weapon  from  the  enemy% 
hand,  and  turn  it  to  thehr  owndeionoe. 
Ko  purism  of  consistent,  no  fear  of 
toudilng  the  unclean  thing,  must  de- 
ter them  fixMu  the  task.  The  skilfhl 
pUot  does  not  refhse  to  take  the  beln 
because  he  alone  foresaw  the  danger, 
and  would  not  have  put  to  sea.  It 
may  seem  veiy  grand  and  heroic  for 
the  Senate  of  Oxford  to  sU  still  la 
their  seats  of  office,  though  the  ene^y 
Is  within  their  walls,  scorning  to  re- 
cognise his  presence:  bntlntndrcasfr 
none  will  mistake  toe  reverend  con- 
dave  for  divinities,  and  thehr  foil  will 
be  at  the  best  but  a  caricature  of  the 
Eomans.  We  live  fan  an  age  of  con- 
promise,  as  Home  SecreUriei  and 
ChanceUon  of  Exchequer  can  anpl|y 
testify :  it  may  not  be  dignified,  Mt 
it  is  practically  convenient ;  no  maa 
makes  a  martyr  of  himself  nowadi^a 
for  a  theoiy ;  he  ^'accepts  the  po«« 
tion ;  **  he  eats  and  prm  thanks. 
And  in  tlds  temper  of  our  times,  un- 
dignified as  it  Is,  may  lie  the  aalv*- 
tion  of  Oxford.  Ahwady  one  resuU 
of  It  has  been,  that  the  Government 
betos  which  the  report  of  her  Ifu* 
Jesty's  Commissioners  now  lies,  is  of 
quite  another  composition  than  that 
under  which  It  imed;  and  how- 
ever Oxford  najr  stili  be  dimeed  tn^ 
question  the  Jurlsdiclion  of  tno  co«t|. 
and  the  legality  of  tlisir  wamnt.  ate 

has  no  longer  an^  cause,  on  the  WBoK 
to  challenge  the  Jury.  8behas,atau 
evento,  saih  privileces  as  we  cossideK 
sufikient  Justice  to  foreigners :  half 
aliens,  half  feUow-dtiiens,  may  be  aa 
unfair  panel  Heayen  send  her  a 
good  dellveraace ! 

We  have  said  before,  that  the  Com- 
mlsaloBen*  report  can  aearoe^  be  sa- 
tisfoctoiy  to  any  onebul  theanthosa; 
It  Is  wonderfol,  and,  as  the  charlty-boif 
aald.  aoMavbaft  disannolnthMP.  to  no 
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for  all  riiivtT^ity  discords— the  pro- 
fessoriati^  iilea — thoy  have  either  alto- 
get  !ier  overlooked,  or  very  slightly 
toiirhed  upon,  defects  and  abuses 
which  every  honcpt  member  of  the 
I'niversity  had  long  since  groaned 
over  in  secret— of  which  many  had 
complained  aloud.  It  seems  as  if  the 
clever  gentlemen  to  whom  her  Ma- 
jesty -lent  greeting,  impressed  with 
an  a\^fuI  sense  of  duties  as  arduous  as 
they  were  unusual,  had  felt  them- 
selves excused  from  noticing  facts  that 
were  obvious  to  meaner  eves,  and  that 
''  knowleilge,  ability,  and  discretion  " 
so  eirregious  as  theirs,  could  only 
fitly  be  employed  in  grand  conceptions 
and  eon)prehensive  theories  of  re- 
generation. The  wonls  of  their  Com- 
mission, to  ordinary  cars,  conveyed 
only  i)0wcrs  and  instructions  to  *'  in- 
quire into  anil  report  upon  the  state, 
discipline,  studies,  and  revenues  of  the 
University ;  '*  but  they,  by  an  inspir- 
ation peculiar,  perhaps,  to  commis- 
sioners, as  all  the  moral  and  intellec- 
tual virtues  are,  we  now  know,  to 
professors,  interpreted  these  words  in 
a  trjinsc^'udental  sense,  or  rather,  per- 
haps, read  them  by  a  cipher  supplied 
from  Downing  Street.  Still  these 
words  stand,  in  their  innocent  sim- 
plicity, on  the  outside  of  the  Blue- 
book  ;  but  on  oj)eiiingit  we  find  what 
has  been  sarcastically,  but  quite  as 
reasonably,  called  **  suggestions  for  the 
constitution  of  a  Univei^itv."  •  That 
it  would  have  no  longer  been  t/w  Uni- 
versit}'  upon  which  they  were  com- 
missioned to  report,  was  in  their  eyes, 
perliMps,  of  little  c(Mi^oqnonce.  It  is 
possible  that  their  Report,  if  less  ori- 
ginal, might  have  been  more  practical, 
ha»l  tlu'v  but  contented  themselves  with 
humbler  aims.  Nay,  the  very  wit- 
nesses themselves  se(?m  to  have  been 
infected  by  the  important  presence  in 
which  tlu'y  stood,  and  with  few  ex- 
ceptions to  have  rather  aimed  at  re- 
modelling everything  according  to  an 
ideal  standard  of  their  own,  than  to  be 
willing  to  address  themselves  to  the 
real  defects  and  anomalies  of  the  ex- 
isting system.  There  are  abuses  on 
which  the  most  careless  undergraduate 
could  have  borne  important  testimony, 
and  which  every  honest  tutor  will  con- 
fess with  pain,  on  which  this  Report 


evinces  either  the  strangest  in; 
bility,  or  the  most  perverse  cc 
vatism. 

First  and  most  prominent,  i 
gards  the  studies  of  the  place,  s 
the  crying  evil,  which  might  a 
have  claimed  a  Commission  to  i 
— that  the  real  work  of  the  Uni  v( 
is  done  by  private  tutors.  Hon 
dcrly  and  delicately  the  Commissi 
deal  with  this — which  we  are  s 
not  singular  in  considering  a  gi^ 
anomaly— may  be  seen  by  thos< 
have  the  patience  to  read  page 
their  production.  Fondly  placi 
the  foregronnd,  in  the  ardent  wo 
Mr  Lowe— himself  an  able  and 
cessful  private  tutor — the  '*  mai 
advantages"  of  the  system,  they  \ 
lightly  on  its  defects,  and  faintlv 
at  partial  remedies.  Admitting 
^*  the  amonnt  paid  for  private  ti 
by  many  individnals  far  exceeds 
whicli  is  paid  for  college  tnitioi 
(it  would,  we  believe,  have 
nearer  the  truth  to  say  that  the 
paid  annnally  for  the  former 
than  doubles  the  college  charge 
the  latter) — they  congratulate  t 
selves  upon  the  fact,  that  the  pri 
is  less  general  at  Oxford  that  at  i 
bridge.  But  when  they  tell  ns, 
serious  piece  of  information,  the  i 
of  six  mouths^  laborious  inquiry 
product  of  seven  printed  papei 
questions,  and  the  combined  evi( 
of  "  the  great  majority  of  Pro 
S0R8"  and  "  persons  of  note  "  (i 
that  ^*  of  late  years  many  candh 
for  an  ordinary  degree  have  hai 
course  to  assistance  from  private 
tors,"  we  feel  that  the  veriest  fresl 
— supposing  freshmen  ever  to 
Blue-books — must  laugh  in  the  fa 
her  Majesty *s  Commissioners.  ^^^ 
candidates  for  an  ordinary  deg 
Indeed  I  Why,  two  men  out  of  t 
iu  some  colleges,  who  are  goin, 
even  for  "  little-go,"  "  have  recou 
&c,  &c. ;  or,  in  the  less  Johnsc 
language  of  undergraduates,  ^*  ti 
coach."  If  the  Commissioners  di< 
know  this,  they  are  pretty  nearly 
only  Oxford  men  who  do  not  kno 
AVc  may  indeed  plead  In  their  ej 
that  the  '*  persons  of  note,"  who 
been  evidently  their  favourite 
n esses,  have  themselves  found 
branch  of  instruction  both  lucn 
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and  hononr&ble;  aad  beaides  the 
nataral  and  amiable  teodencj  in  all 
mindfl  to  be  somewhat  partial  judges 
of  those  emploTmenta  in  which  we 
have  spent  the  best,  the  bosiesty  and, 
therefore,  not  the  least  happy  years 
of  life,  there  is  another  consideration 
which,  however  unwillingly  and  nn- 
eonscioosly,  wUl  always  have  its 
weight  with  poor  weak  human  natnrew 
^  Sirs,  ye  know  that  by  this  craft  we 
have  our  wealth,**  is  an  argnmentno 
less  cogent  now  tiian  formeriy. 

The  evil«  we  have  said,  is  a  gigantic 
one.  It  is  for  this  reason — beouise  Its 
roots  are  spread  so  wide  and  deqdy, 
and  because  it  involves  so  many  in- 
terests, and  shelters  itself  under  soeh 
powerful  patrons — that  a  Royal  Com- 
mission, that  Xoor  <b«R^',  trenchant 
and  unsparing  of  minor  delinquencies, 
recoils  Aroro  it.  Well  maylfrFonlkes 
in  his  evidence,  unquoted  by  Com- 
missioners, call  it  ^*  one  of  the  cones 
of  our  days.***  Even  Mr  Coogreve. 
— himself  an  able  private  tutor,  and 
on  other  points  a  witness  after  the 
Commissioners*  own  heart-denoonees 
it  as  '*  a  great  evil**  f  both  for  pufril 
and  tutor.  But  in  this  case,  with  all 
deference  to  names  which  seem  to 
carry  with  them  all  the  weight  doe  to 
practical  experienee,  the  unacademi- 
cal  common  sense  of  the  public  sees 
its  way  pretty  cleariv.  like  raDwny 
mismanagement  and  hotel  charges, 
the  force  that  is  to  move  this  moun- 
tain must  come  from  withont.  We 
mast  be  our  own  Commissioners.  And 
first  we  say,— though  with  some  hesi- 
tation, in  the  presence  of  sndi  tried 
lo^cians  as  the  Commissioners  and 
their  witnesses,— that  In  almost  all 
the  arguments,  pro  and  eon,  there  has 
been  an  tymofroiio  ekneki  With  all 
submission  to  such  authorities,  the 
question  is  not,  whether  It  be  or  be 
not  popular  with  undergraduates,  as 
giving  them  some  taste  ^  the  German 
heaven  of ''  J.en^fmi''  and  "  Ltkr- 
freiheH;''t  or  convenient  for  lf.A«*s, 
as  ''  retaining  within  the  Universl^ 
many  able  men  whom  it  Is  not  pos- 


sible'*! otherwise  to  provide  for,  and 
'*  affording  a  field  for  public  eompeti^ 
tkm  and  display ;  **  whether  Itpromola 
that  '*  Intercourse  and  oonndenee" 
between  the  pupU  and  the  tntor  of  hk 
own  choice,  which  he  refuses  to  hk 
legitimate  college  Instmelors ;  whether 
It  be  an  ^unhealthy  stimulus,"  or  an 
opportunity  of  ^*  dkect  personal  con* 
tact  and  privacy  invaluable  to  thn 
student;**!  whether  the  moral  mfln- 
enee  adnowledged  to  be  thus  ae» 
qnlred  by  men  whoa  tiie  UnlvmnsUj 
does  not  even  recognise  as  teaohers 
boused  for  good  or  for  evil;  nor  evcK 
whether  it  be,  as  one  gentleman  in 
Us  evUtonee  has  waggishly  deseribed 
It,  and  as  the  CommlBBioners  hai% 
printed  In  apparent  Innoeenee  of  thn 
joke,Y  desirable  as  an  ^investuNnfe 
for  a  certain  amount  of  loose  ptivtia 
capital****  (wettknowntoabonndin 
nndergradnalB  pockets),  and  safo  t» 
bear  a  good  interest  when  the  pnpH 
In  Us  torn  beeomeatntor:— all  tnesa» 
important  and  interesting  iinesHoni  as 
they  may  be  in  theauelves,  are  qnUa 
beside  the  veal  Issne.  Tunandtwial 
it  how  yon  wOi,  the  iiMt  rsaolvnB  lU 
self  Into  the  plain  words  of  Mr  Mel* 
vUlor-'^the  work  of  the  Univeisil^ 
Is  dflNBn  hf  an  order  not  rscegnlssd  by 
that  system  whose  operations  it  as 
extremely  inflneness."tt ''  Unanther^ 
laed  adventurers,**  tt  as  thayars  nol 
nnfalriy  styled  Iqr  ana  of  iheaiselfea, 
usurp  the  teaching  which  the  Uniier* 
sity  professes  to  camstit  only  to  handa 
careftdly  and  dellbemtdy  aelaatod, 
and  for  whaaa  fidelll^ska  posssssas 
the  strongest  gnaranteea»  Cknntad 
that  these  nmiire,  as  sMMt  of  theaa 
are  andonbtedlr,  devw,  hardwerUnf^ 
folly  equal  ttr  thtir  pnaitinn  tranllM 
even  what  eannot  ha  asseitad  fa  J 

of  the  iTStam,  that  they  are  al  fa 
prindpla,  fa  prlmto  dianMler,  aad 
kiiblta  of  life,  what  wa  look  for  fa  Ihn 
gnidea  and  inatmetorsofyonlh,  stM 
to  it  resaonabfa,  to  to  deoent,  that 
theaa  mafaiflnanf  Instilations,  ea* 
dowad  witk  ample  raveanss  for  tlM 
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promotion  of  sonnd  learniDg,  and  re- 
ceiving the  flower  of  the  yonth  of  Eng- 
land in  solemn  tmst  for  the  highest 
purposes  of  education,  should  leave 
them,  after  all,  to  pick  up  this  educa- 
tion as  the  J  maj,  by  the  wayside  ?  If 
Universities  and  CoUeses  cannot  edu- 
cate 05  Universities  and  Colleges,  what 
can  they  do?  Are  they  really,  as  their 
enemies  would  call  them,  mighty 
shams-— hoary  hypocrisies  ?  It  is  be- 
cause we  believe  that  these  questions 
admit  at  once  of  an  indignant  answer, 
— an  answer  which  has  already  sprung 
to  the  lips  of  many  an  energetic 
teacher— that  we  here  ask  them.  But 
it  is  because  her  AIajesty*s  Commis- 
sioners have  apparently  thought  them 
neither  worth  asking  nor  answering, 
that  they  need  to  be  asked  again  and 
again. 

The  absurdity  of  the  present  system 
of  private  tuition  is  Indeed  so  patent, 
that  only  long-established  custom,  and 
the  infection  of  example,  mixed  with 
some  considerations  of  self-interest 
already  alluded  to,  can  have  shut  the 
eyes  of  so  many,  within  the  academic 
walls  themselves,  to  an  abuse  which,  so 
far  as  the  public  is  concerned,  has  sure- 
ly only  to  be  fully  exposed  and  under- 
stood to  be  condemned  unanimously. 
A  young  man  enters  a  college  at  Ox- 
ford, and  thereby  becomes  a  member 
of  the  University,  devoting  to  this 
object  four  of  the  best  years  of  bis 
life,  and  incurring  expenses  which, 
even  with  prudence,  are  necessarily 
considerable.    Often,  as  we  all  know, 
this  step  cannot  be  taken  without 
much  resolved  self-denial  on  the  part 
of  parents,  sometimes  not  without 
some  postponing,  in  the  case  of  an 
eldest  or  talented  son,  of  the  interests 
of  younger  brothers  and  sisters.    But 
these  family  sacrifices  are  cheerfully 
made,  in  the  feeling  that  they  will 
purchase  for  the  object  of  them  the 
highest  inheritance  which   a  father 
can  insure  for  a  son— a  first-rate  edu- 
cation ;  an  cdncatiou  which,  unless 
his  own  abilities  or  industry  fail  him, 
shall  enable  him  hereafter  to  move 
jvari passu  through  life  by  the  side  of 
the  cld(>.«t-lK>m  of  anv  noble  in  the 
land,  and  »*Jtand  in  any  presence  nn- 
aba?hfil    by  a  sense  of  inferiority. 
Thc.«e  advantage.^,  which  I'niversity 
distinction  is  to  purchase  for  him,  are 
scarcely  of  less  value,  in  the  world  of 
EnglisG  society,  than  its  more  legiti- 


mate and  solid  frnitft— the  improTO- 
ment  of  the  m!nd,  and  the  material 
for  ftiture  usefulness.   The  path  to  all 
these  brilliantposaibilities  lies  tbrongb 
the  portals  of  Oxford ;  and  tbo  yoalb 
who  enters  them,  finds  all  tbo  ma- 
chinery which  is  to  produce  tbeso 
great  results  apparently  in  Its  plaee, 
and  in  fair  working  order.    It  is  idle 
for  a  Royal  Commission  to  tell  nahow, 
in  ruder  times,  ruder  engines  were 
contrived  to  do  the  same  work ;  that 
there  were  days  when  tutors  were 
not,  and  professors  were  all  in  all; 
that  tedious  exercises  and  dispnta- 
tions  supplied,  or  failed  to  supply,  the 
stimulus  which  examinations  ao  now : 
we  can  all  guess,  and  have  a  right  te 
suppose,  that  the  means  and  appli- 
ances for  education  have  altered  Uke 
everything  else,  and  that  the  mat 
national  seminaries  have  not  Men 
behindhand  with  minor  Instltatlona 
in  adapting  themselves  to  the  growth 
of  human  learning.    IIow  prsNectbia 
fell,  and  college  tutors  rose,  ia  of  little 
consequence,  except  to  the  odnca- 
tional  antiquarian.  Whether  the  Uni- 
versity, or  his  college,  or  both,  be  re- 
sponsible for  his  teaching,  it  is  certain 
that  every  man  who  matriculates  doea 
so  under  an  implied  engagement  that 
he  is  to  be  taught,    l^r  does  there 
seem,  to  the  uninitiated  eye,  to  be  anj 
lack  of  teachers.    Not  to  mention  the 
long  list  of  public  functionaries  whe 
figurein  theUniversityCalendar — pro- 
fessors of  Greek,  of  Hebrew,  of  Divi- 
nity, of  Ancient  and  Modem  Iliitory^ 
of  Geometry,  of  Moral,  Natural,  and 
Experimental  Philosophy,  of  Astro- 
nomy, of  Logic,  Geology,  Chemlatry, 
and  Political  Economy— quite  excln* 
sive  of  any  by-hours  which  be  may 
devote  to  Alusic  or  to  Medicine — 
even  if  he  should  be  indisposed  to 
avail  himself  of  the  services  of  the 
Lord  Almoner's  reader  in  Arabic,  orto 
study  Anglo-Saxon  or  Sanscrit  under 
their   respective   professors,— within 
the  walls  of  his  own  college  there  ia 
ample  provision  for  his  intellectttal 
wants.    Parsing  over  the  Bursar  and 
the  Dean — whom  ho  will  find  some- 
what dry  nurses— the  new  aiumnM* 
must  have  been  very  unfortunate  in 
his  selection,  if  he  does  not  find  three 
tutors  at  the  least  ready  to  welcome 
him,  boi(ides  a  matbematieal  lectnrer 
and  divinity  reader ;  he  may  be  Inckj 
enongh,  also,  to  obtain  (acoordlng  to 
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the  Calendar)  the  services  of  a  *'  cate- 
chetical "  or  a  *^  humanity  lectareti" 
whatever  those  may  be.  At  any  rate, 
liere  seems  quite  enough  to  satiuy  any 
moderate  appetite  for  learning.  But 
he  soon  finds  that  this  showy  and  ap- 
parently well-appohited  stw  is  con- 
sidered qnite  inadequate  to  its  duties ; 
nay,  confesses  itself  to  be  so.  If  his 
Latin  prose  be  not  quite  Ciceronian, 
or  if  his  irregular  Greek  vert)s  be  more 
than  usually  irregular,  his  b^t  friends 
warn  him  earnestly  of  the  necessihr 
of  "  putting  on  a  coach  for  Little-go ; " 
if  he  be  a  promising  scholar,  and  like- 
ly to  win  distinction  for  himself  and 
his  college,  his  tutor,  with  a  cautions 
compliment,  and  the  kindest  inten- 
tions, suggests  his  *^  reading  with  Mr 
So-and-so/'  No  one  seems  to  enter- 
tain the  idea  that  his  appointed  pas- 
tors and  masters  can  either  save  nim 
from  being  ^^  plucked,"  or  tndn  him 
for  his  place  in  the  class  list.  He 
finds  college  lectures  are  regarded  as 
matters  of  routine,  like  Temple  din- 
ners :  a  course  of  the  former,  duly  at- 
tended, makes  a  B.A.,  as  a  course  of 
the  latter,  duly  eaten,  makes  a  barris- 
ter, each  being  a  sort  of  causa  ,^- 
malis.  Nay,  in  many  cases  the  re- 
gular University  or  rather  College 
course  of  instruction  is  regarded  as  in^ 
terfering  with  that  which,  look  at  It 
as  we  will,  is  and  must  be  the  main 
object  with  three-fourths  of  its  reci- 
pients—the obtaining  a  degree.  Ko« 
thing  is  more  common  than  for  a 
young  man,  who  is  a  candidate  for 
honours,  during  the  term  or  two  prt^ 
vious  to  his  examination,  to  apply  to 
the  authorities  of  his  college  '^  to  b0 
-excused  lectures;"  and  the  request 
is  commonly  granted:  that  is,  in 
plaia  words,  because  the  time  is  ap- 
proaching which  is  to  test  his  ae- 
quirements  under  his  abna  maier'i 
teacliing,  that  very  teaching  is  to  be 
withdrawn  as  useless — nay,  worse 
than  useless— for  the  end  proposed. 
Can  anything  be  more  preposterous  ? 
What,  in  the  name  of  common  sense, 
was  the  use  of  that  apparatus  of  tntors 
classical,  mathematical,  and  cateche- 
tical, if  not  to  prepare  him  for  this 
said  examination  ?  In  what  is  he  to  be 
*^  examined,"  if  not  in  the  progress 
which,  with  their  help  and  guidance, 
he  is  supposed  to  have  made  ? 

But  let  us  examine  matters  more 
•closely,  and  we  may  discover  some  of 


the  causes  of  this  rem«Aal>ie  atate  of 
things.  Our  fiiend,  whom  we  hatd 
matriculated,  is,  we  will  assume,  df 
modest  acqnhrements,  and  pn^>oeell 
(under  the  old  Systran)  to  take  up  for 
bis  degree,  Herodotus,  Vh^,  portion^ 
of  Cicero,  and  fonr  plays  of  Euripi^ 
des.  But  the  lectures  which  be  has 
to  attend  (for  he  has  seldom  muck 
choice  of  Ids  own  in  the  matter^  are 
one  In  Livy,  one  in  Horace,  ana  ono 
in  Plato^  Bepnblic;  In  which  latter 
college  tutor  No.  1  is  supposed  to  be 
great,  having  edited  some  new  read- 
uigs.  All  very  dedrable  snljeots,'no 
donbt,  but  not  exactly  what  be  p^ 
quires  at  present.  One  hour  of  il- 
oesUs  were  wortli  more  to  liim  tlian  A 
cycle  of  Republics;  the  tense  of  a 
verb  in  fu  is  to  1dm,  at  this  goi^qdO- 
ture,  a  subject  of  more  anxiety  thin 
the  destinies  of  Borne  or  Carthage. 
Or,  ffranted  that  he  i&  fortunate 
eoongii  to  be  in  a  Herodoina  leor 
tnre;  he  gets  through  five  ehi^teiB 
in  an  honr,  thrice  arweek,  in  a  dale 
of  seventeen,  indnding  one  fireshoDiaft 
who  cannot  construe  a  line  togetlier 
decently, 'and  stutters  into. the  bar^ 
gain,  and  another  from  the  dxtfc 
nurm  at  Eton,  who  rattles  it  all  offin 
a  tone  perfectlv  inaudible  to  any  one 
except  himself,  and,  it  Is  snpposed, 
the  tutor.  Why,  at  this  rate,  it  Will 
take  him  about  two  academical  yearn 
more  to  get  through  the  five  bo&s  of 
the  old  historian  m  whidi  he  is  to  bo 
examined  I  If  he  be  a  candidate  Ar 
high  honours,  the  case  is  just  fbe 
same,  or  even  worse;  either  there  are 
DO  colli^  lectures  on  the  subject  is 
wliidi  be  needs  special  assistance,  or 
they  are  attended  by  such  an  illr 
assorted  dass,  contdninff  men  of  att 
grades  of  scholarship  and  no  scholai^ 
ship,  that  he  dther  cnts  them  altor 
getner  or  goes  to  them  with  disgust* 
and  brings  away  from  them  little  of 
more  ydne  than  a  leading-string  ab^ 
stracted  with  much  patience  and  vigi- 
luice  from  his  next  neighbonr's  gowD, 
or  a  series  of  bad  pendl-caricatniiei 
of  the  tutor.  He  has  done  more  thpa 
waste  an  lH)nr-*he  has  begun,  or  eHr 
couraged,  a  habit  of  idleness  that  msj 
haunt  him  during  his  life. 

Now,  only  let  as  transfer  onrsdras 
in  £ui^,  for  one  moment,  fiK>m  thk 
gr^  UniTer^  to  one  of  our  piUfe 
sdioola.  Ihere,  a  fiitber  pi^  sent 
hwndred  wAfi!^  pomdi  per  avHOi 
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for  hi«  Bon's  edncation— a  large  de- 
duction from  the  income  of  many 
fatluTst,  yot,  perhaps,  considering  all 
thinj;s,  liot  loo  mnch.  We  agree 
"with  the  Commissioners  in  having  no 
fancy  for  very  cheap  edncation.  But 
fiuppi>sing  tliiit  at  this  public  school 
the  instnictiun  given  in  the  school 
itsi'lf  by  the  recognised  head  master 
and  assistants  was  considered,  both  by 
boys  and  masters,  as  quite  insutticient, 
and  iiidt'cd,  of  itself,  worth  very  little 
at  all,  but  that  there  were  residing 
in  the  town  or  village  in  which  the 
said  sch(K.>l  was  located  several  very 
clever  gentlemen  of  undoubted  schol- 
arship, having  indeed,  in  their  time, 
been  amongst  the  head  hoys  there, 
and  carried  ulf  all  tlic  prizes ;  that  to 
these  gentlemen  (paying  extra  for 
the  privilege,  of  course)  all  boys  who 
wished  to  learn  could  resort,  and,  in 
fact,  <lid  resort,  and  thereby  got  on 
surprisingly  (not  that  the  head  mas- 
ter knew  much  about  them,  but  be- 
lieved thom  to  be  respectable),  sav- 
ing thereby  considerable  trouble  both 
to  head  and  assistant  masters,  who, 
in  fact,  could  not  uuthTtnki\  though 
it  might  be  possible,  to  educate  at  all 
without  such  assistance,  holding  that, 
nevertheless,  their  school  was  an  ex- 
cellent school,  admitted  to  Ite  such 
(else  how  did  so  many  boys  go  there?), 
and  turned  out  most  unexce|)tionable 
scholars: — would  not  the  fathers,  and 
the  public  generally,  think  this  rather 
a  strange  way  of  doing  business,  and 
that  the  education  might  go  on  quite 
as  eirectually  in  the  hands  of  the 
clever  gentlemen  aforesaid,  at  a  clear 
saving  of  a  hundred  or  so  (►f  the  ori- 
ginal guineas,  which  seemed  a  good 
deal  to  ]»ay  to  the  head  master  for 
mere  board  and  lodging,  and  the  use 
of  his  name?  AVhv  is  it  that  a  state 
of  things  which  would  not  be  tole- 
rated in  any  ilecent  grammar-school 
is  considered  *'  unavoidable" — *'  bene- 
ficial '' — nay,  even  **  a  valuable  ele- 
ment"* in  the  great  schools  of  the 
nation? 

AVe  will  not  touch  here  upon  a 
charge  more  than  insinnatcjl  in  some 
of  the  evideiii.e  volunteered  before 
the  Commission  against  college  tutors, 
of  incapacit}'  or  inattention  ;  first, 
because  we  firmlv  belicfve  that  the 
charge  is  in  the  main  untrue,  and,  at 


all  events,  less  true  now  tban  it  has 
ever  been ;  and,  secondly,  becanse  no 
amonnt  of  diligence,  no  qnintessenoe 
of  scholarship,  conld  enable  any  man 
to  make  an  boards   lecture  with  a 
class  of  from  twelve  to  twenty  yonng 
men  of  varions  calibre  that  which  a 
catechetical  lecture  should  be.     Mr 
Lowe  is  quite  right  in  saying  that 
*'  the  plan  " — if  by  this  be  means  the 
present  plan — ^^of  teaching  in  large 
lectures  is  inexpressibly  odious  and 
disgusting  to  the  forward  student."  t 
Until  this]  evil  be  remedied,  no  tutor 
can  do  his  work  with  profit  or  with 
satisfaction.    Bat  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind,  that  when  private  tuition  is 
80  universal,  the  public  tutor  has  not 
fair  play.    It  is  hard  to  judge,  from 
what  college  lectures  are,  of  what 
they  might  be,  if  they  were  attended 
in  a  difl*erent  spirit.    Few  men  work 
heartily  who  do  not  hope  to  see  some 
fruit  of  tlieir  travail :  the  criminal  at 
the  treadmill  works  with  double  dis- 
gust when  he  knows  that  he  is  grind- 
ing nothing.   Once  let  the  pupil  think 
that  his  teacher  cannot  teach,  and  let 
the  teacher  know  that  he  thinks  so, 
and  it  is  true — he  cannot.     On  this 
point  Mr  Foulkes,  himself  a  college 
tutor,  speaks  with  equal  sense  and 
honesty.     "  Pupils,"  says  he,  "  make 
light  of  their  college  lectures  in  com- 
parison   with  those  of  their  private 
tutor;  and  college  tutors,  finding  their 
lectures  ill  got  up  or  remembered,  are 
apt  to  grow  apathetic,  and  relax  in 
their  diligence."     They  were  more 
than  mortal  if  they  did*  not.    A  dull 
audience,  the  Commissioners  confess, 
may  make  even  a  professor  dull; — 
to  borrow  an  illustration   from  the 
Keport  (which  has  throughout  a  ten- 
dency to  the  jioetlcal),  a  tutor  with  an 
inanimate  class  is  "Pyrrhus"  with- 
out "  his  Epirots  "  t— an  eagle  with 
clij^pcd  wings. 

It  is  undeniable  that  the  existing 
tutorial  stafl*,  in  every  College,  is  in- 
sufficient for  the  demands  upon  its 
labours ;  the  remedv  for  this  insuffi- 
ciency,  in  any  minor  educational  estab- 
lishment where  reason  aud  common 
sense  hold  a  commission  of  inquiry, 
would  be  to  inciease  it.  But  before 
we  discuss  this  question, 'it  may  be 
well  to  examine  whether  all  is  done 
which  might  be  done  even  as  things 


•  Mr  Mansel's  evidence;  p.  21.        t  LYuhnce,  p.  12. 
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stand  at  present.  What  is  the  actual 
amount  of  work  performed  bj  a 
college  tntor  ?  We  may  gather  pretty 
accurately  from  the  eridence  Folon- 
teered  by,  we  are  bound  to  sappose, 
not  the  least  energetic  of  those  who 
are  so  employed.  Thirteen  lectures 
in  the  week,  of  one  hour  eachf  is  a 
£ur  average  of  the  actual  instruction 
given  by  each  tutor;*  how  many 
hours  besides  may  be  spent  in  prepa- 
ration for  each  lecture  is,  of  course,  a 
question  impossible  for  any  but  them- 
selves to  answer.  Now  let  us  take 
the  case  of  the  head  master  of  one  of 
our  public  schools,  who  may  surely  be 
assumed,  without  offence,  to  be  fully 
the  college  tutor*s  equal  in  scholarship 
and  in  sodal  position.  His  work 
ordinarily  begins  at  seven  in  the 
morning,  and  continues,  with  per- 
haps two  hours  intermission,  till 
twelve ;  to  which,  on  ^^  whole  school- 
days,*' about  three  days  in  the  week, 
mudt  be  added  two  hours  in  the  after- 
noon ;  making,  in  all,  some  twentr- 
two  hours  in  the  week,  allowing  ror 
some  extra  half-holidays.  This  aSows 
no  time  for  looking  over  and  correct- 
ing written  exercises — an  important 
and  laborious  part  of  every  school- 
master's work.  And  this,  we  must 
remember,  continues  for  nearly  nine 
months  in  the  year,  instead  of  six, 
involving  a  question  which  we  may 
have  to  discuss  hereafter.  Now,  why 
shoald  there  be  this  enormous  dispro- 
portion ?  Why  is  the  college  tutor  to 
work  a  little  more,  on  an  average,  than 
two  hours  in  the  day,  and  the  school- 
master a  little  less  than  four?  It  may 
indeed  be  answered,  that  college  tutors 
are  not  so  well  paid ;  but  considering 
thtt  the  value  of  this  oflke,  when 
combined  with  a  fellowship  (which 
surely,  in  these  dsjrs,  may  be  consider- 
ed as  implying  same  educatioaal 
datics),  averages  about  £460  per 
annum,  and  that  its  cares  and  respon- 
sibilities are  comparatively  light,  it 


may  be  questioned  whether  the  posi- 
tion is  not  quite  as  desirable.  It  most 
be  borne  in  mind,  also,  that  many 
men  perfectly  qualified  by  academical 
honours  for  a  ooUege  tutorship,  are 
content  to  accept  under-mastenhips, 
which,  with  harder  and  more  distaste- 
fhl  wmiL,  and  often  leas  emolument, 
offer  a  position  immeasurably  inferior 
in  the  eyes  of  society,  and  eertaiiilj 
presenting  a  grcAt  contrast,  to  a  man 
of  cultivated  mind,  to  the  ooUegiale 
life  of  Oxford.  £ven  if  the  advan- 
tages of  such  a  life  are  not  all  that 
they  might  be— if  the  common-roon 
has  its  petty  jealoasiea,  and  par^ 
bitterness,  and  men  thrown  constant^ 
together  aee  too  much  of  eadi  otlwr's 
weaknesses— still,  a  UnlTendty,  is  a 
place  of  residence,  has  Us  attraotioBS 
m  minds  of  almost  evory  character, 
except  those  who,  from   apathy  or 

Snidsm,  set  themselTes  fim^y  againtt 
e  docdine  that  man  is  a  soda! 
animal.  Where,  ankas  he  have  the 
mir^  of  the  11  terary  or  polltioal  sodeCj 
of  London  itself,  whico  few  can  have 
— where  will  a  man  to  whom  ^  lie 
humanities,*'  in  thefar  widest  sense,  aie 
something  more  than  tbo  oram  of  the 
schools — who  believes  in  his  heart 
that  there  are  subjects  which  are  •• 
really  and  tmly  Interestinf  to  lie 
human  intellect  as  the  growth  of 
turnips  or  the  price  of  stocks— find 
anything  approaching  to  a  oompanlon- 
ship  of  thought  and  feeling.  If  not  in 
collegiate  society?  To  call  sndi 
society  ^^narrow-minded,**  to  si^  that 
it  has  its  mannerisms  and. its  pedan- 
tries, is  true  enough :  thejy  are  defeela 
inddental  to  all  society.  Never  were 
yet  three  schoolboys,  who  walked 
arm-lD-arm,  that  had  not  a  creed  and 
a  shibboleth  of  thefar  own ;  but  wmnij 
tiie  narrowest  track  that  ever  the  sonl 
of  ooUefe  frilow  moved  hi  was  the 
UbertT  M  the  prairie,  compared  to  the 
roand  of  dull  oonventionalitiea  whMi 
delight  our  *' excellent  nelghhonr- 
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hoods"  in  the  country.  At  all  event?, 
<herc  \\\\\  always  be  an  abundance  of 
ripe  scholars  and  sensible  men,  to 
wliom  the  social  position,  and  the 
coiif^enial  work,  even  with  the  present 
modost  oniohniicnts  of  a  college  tutor, 
will  be  nn  objrct  quite  sutlicient,  even 
if,  in  this  active  a^e,  we  add  a  little  to 
their  work.  An  extra  early  hour  in 
the  morning — Siiy  fnini  eight  to  nine — 
would  l>o  a  wonderful  incentive  to  the 
<MR'r;:ies  of  many  a  freshman,  who 
is  now  hup:gin»;  himself  ever}'  morn- 
in;,'  in  bed  with  the  comfortable  re- 
ject ion,  that  iu  his  new  sphere 
he  is  emariclpated  from  the  odious 
*Mirst  lessons"  (»f  Harrow  or  Eton. 
Another  h«»ur  in  the  evenings  de- 
vot«'tl  to  Horace  or  Aristophanes — 
say  three  times  a- week — would  hardly 
interfere  with  those  pleasant  dinner- 
])rjrtii's,  or  social  cup  of  coffee,  to 
whieh  the  tutor  naturally  looks  as 
the  reward  of  his  labours,  and  with 
whieh  we  are  sure  it  would  be  rank 
iiJuTutitude  for  any  stranger  to  inter- 
nji'ddle,  who  has  heen  welcomed,  as 
all  strangers  are  welcomed,  to  those 
■classie  hospitalities.  It  is  only  fair  to 
say,  that  more  than  one  college  might 
be  quoted,  where,  of  late,  tutors  have 
been  seen  imposing  up«»n  themselves 
some  surh  additional  labours,  and 
«l<»ing  their  utmost  to  make  college 
tuition  a  reality.  Much  also  might 
bo  done  by  a  better  division  of  the 
work  assigned  to  each,  and  the  more 
judieious  riassifying  of  their  pupils — 
points  which  are  at  present  in  most 
colleges  grievously  neglected. 

Ibit  the  great  remedy  must  be,  the 
appointment  of  additional  tutors  in 
each  college.  This,  of  conr-^e,  im- 
plies additional  funds  for  their  pay- 
ment. Now,  considering  that  the 
Mh()le  charge  for  "tuition"  is  £10 
f'T  the  academical  year,  we  say  un- 
hesitatingly that  the  public,  with  all 
its  ardour  for  retrenchment  of  rni- 
versity  expenses,  would  not  grudge 
an  increase  in  this  particular  item. 
Twenty  pounds  per  annum  would 
hardly  be  considerul  too  much,  by  the 
most  economising  parent,  for  a  really 
tllic.ient  course  of  classics  and  mathe- 
matics. At  all  events,  it  would  be 
lar  cheaper,  and  far  more  satisfactory, 
to  pay  the  larger  sum  for  an  equiva- 
lent, than  to  be  charged  as  at  present 
for  what  is  confessedly  insufficient  for 
its  purpose,  and  be  saddled  with  iude- 
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finite  extra  demands  under  the  item 
of ''  private  tntor."  John  Ball  likei 
to  know  how  the  money  goes,  and  tc 
have  his  monej^s  worth.  Half  the 
sum  annually  spent  in  Oxford  npoi 
private  tuition,  won  Id  amply  provid< 
for  public  teaching  of  a  much  mon 
useful  character.  It  is  possible  thai 
some  of  the  suqdns  income  of  man] 
colleges,  which  is  now  divided  amooj 
the  fellows  as  a  sort  of  bonns,  or  Uic 
by  for  the  purchase  of  advowsooj 
and  other  purposes,  might  be  quite  *i 
legitimately,  and  much  more  nsefally. 
cmph)yed  in  establishing  an  additional 
tutorship;  or  some  of  the  fellowships 
themselves,  which  the  Report  pro- 
poses to  melt  down  into  professor- 
ships, might  much  more  properly  hi 
held  in  future  to  involve  the  residing 
and  taking  part  in  the  college  work. 
It  ajipears  at  least  doubtfal,  from  the 
statutes  of  more  than  one  College, 
whether  all  fellowships  did  not  there 
involve  some  tutorial  duties ;  at  any 
rate,  such  a  regulation  won  Id  be  quite 
in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  their 
founders. 

One  objection,  indeed,  there  is  nrged 
by  the  opponents  of  the  present  tuto- 
rial system,  which  must  be  allowed 
to  have  some  foundation.  College 
tutors  arc  inefHcient,  they  sa}*,  not 
only  because  they  are  too  few,  but 
because  they  arc  often  incompetent  or 
indilferent.  "The  system,*'  says  Mr 
Lowe, ''  has  often  been  grossly  abased 
by  the  appointment  of  incompetent 
persons."  So,  we  suppose,  has  pretty 
nearly  every  system  at  some  period. 
This  argument  from  the  abuse,  to  less 
subtle  rhetoricitins  than  oar  Commis- 
sioners, might  have  seemed  to  border 
on  a  fallacy.  Still,  that  incompetent 
persons  have  occasionally  been  ap- 
pointed is  true,  and  is  not  to  be  de- 
fended, even  on  the  ground  that  in- 
competent appointments  are  some- 
times made  by  other  patrons  than 
heads  of  Colleges — that  they  are  not 
nnkuown  upon  the  bench,  at  the  bar 
—  nay,  we  dare  to  say  it,  even  in 
Royal  Commissions  themselves.  But 
it  is  hardly  assuming  too  much  for 
our  own  times  to  say,  that  the  days 
of  such  appointments,  if  not  wholly 
past,  are  already  numbered ;  that  soon 
it  will  be  a  rare  exception  to  point  to 
a  man  who  holds  an  important  public 
trust  by  favour  of  nepotism  or  cor- 
ruption.   To  assume  that  Oxford  is 
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aharin g,  and  will  share,  this  improTed 
tone  of  public  morality,  is  snrely  no 
more  than  we  may  claim  for  her  in 
common  fairness,  or  than  the  testi- 
mony of  any  nnprejudioed  observer 
conld  support  by  recent  facts.  And 
once  let  it  be  understood  that  a  col- 
lege is  bona  fide  to  educate  its  own 
men  without  extraneous  help,  and 
we  shall  have  the  best  of  all  practical 
checks  upon  incompetence  or  idleness 
in  the  teachers.  There  needs  in  this 
case  no  statute  to  be  repealed,  no 
founder*s  will  to  be  set  aside;  the 
lieads  of  houses  have  themselves  ac- 
knowledged that  *^  the  tutors  of  col- 
leges are  not  necessarily  appointed 
from  the  fellows  of  colleges.*'  It  is  in 
the  power  of  any  principal  to  choose 
his  tutors  from  the  whole  University ; 
to  summon  to  his  aid  any  portion  of 
that  marketable  scholarship  which  at 
present  can  only  find  employment  in 
private  teaching;  it  is  nothing  but 
custom  and  pr^udice  which  at  pre- 
sent restrict  his  choice  within  his  own 
society. 

Let  this  plan  only  be  tried:  let 
some  college,  now  considered  inferior, 
select  and  pay  a  couple  of  first-rate 
tutors,  and  let  them  form  their  cliBses 
according  to  theur  own  judgment,  se- 
lecting those  departments  for  which 
each  feels  himself  best  qualified,  and 
really  toothing  them.  We  will  not  ask 
of  them  twelve,  ten,  or  even  six  hours 
a-day :  much  less  will  give  an  amoont 
of  genuine  instruction  sufficient  for 
the  limited  numbers  which  any  one 
of  the  smaller  colleges  can  expect  to 
snpply  as  candidates  for  bonours .  A 
couple  more  tutors  for  the  paas-men, 
in  a  small  college  of  si^  forty  imder- 
{rraduates,  with  a  mathematical  lee- 
torer,  would  complete  an  establish* 
mcnt,  not  mnch  more  formidable  in 
point  of  numbers,  but  infinitely  more 
efficient  than  any  at  present  existing. 
l*hey  will  be  fully  competent  to  do  all 
which  private  tntori  now  do,  if  it  la 
distinctly  underatood  boCb  by  onder* 
graduates  and  their  friends  thet  they, 
and  they  a/oiM,  are  to  do  It  If  it  be 
desired  to  leave  soaetUog  to  their 
own  free  choice  and  taste,  let  eaeh 
attend  such  ledaree  (a  wdnlmmm 
number  per  diem  being  fixed,  of 
conme)  as  he  may  think  tend  moat  to 
his  improvement ;  and  lei  each  tntor 
be  paid  in  proportiott  to  the  mniber 
of  his  pupils.    IVoM  forty  aMB«  pej* 


ing,  as  we  have  anggested,  £S0  per 
annum  each,  we  have  £800  to  amy 
in  this  manner ;  to  which  the  college 
may  well  add  another  £200,  shikiitf. 
if  it  be  necessary,  as  it  seldom  wonH 
be,  a  fellowship  for  the  purpose.  In 
the  larger  oolleses,  where  more  tutors 
are  reqnked,  the  funds  will  increase 
in  proportion.  This  will  allow,  even 
in  small  colleges,  at  least  £300  per 
annum  to  a  first-rate  tutor,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  fellowship  which  we  may 
naturally  suppose  he  will  hold  on  hui 
own  or  some  other  foundation.  And 
this,  we  repeat,  will  be  enough  to 
secure  good  men,  and  men  whose  en- 
ergies are  young  and  fireah ;  for  wo 
cannot  agree  with  the  Commissloiieii 
in  thinking  that  the  sucoesshm,  bv 
which  a  college  tutor  quits  his  won: 
for  the  *'  expected  living,**  and  thos 
makes  way  for  his  Juniors,  is  In  iHdf 
an  evil ;  or  that  it  Is  not  far  prefer- 
able to  the  svstem  of  married  proAe- 
sors,  who  will  stick  to  thehr  dialn.  If 
not  to  their  work,  long  after  the  '^sobs 
•ameaUemV  might  m  fahrly  applied. 
And  if,  as  we  trust,  the  opening  of 
newhalls,affiliatedor  private,  aball  ftfar 
np  the  old  foundations  to  exertioB.  in 
order  to  maintain  their  groond,  thai 
college  which,  flrom  the  faeificiency 
of  its  tutors,  fhOs  to  edneate,  will  at 
least  soon  be  relieved  Anom  the  neees- 
sity  of  pretending  to  edneate  at  alL 
Even  Its  foundation  sehoUunshlpa,  with 
which  we  would  never  meddle,  will 
fall  to  recralt  its  ranks,  if  the  path  to 
a  fellowship  be  made,  as  it  ahoiild, 
to  lie  only  through  a  fair  place  In  the 
Ilonour-Ust.  With  the  addltloBwhkli 
may  thus  easOy  be  made  to  the  tiaff 
of  college  tutors— by  exaotfaig  aono 
little  additional  labonr  flrom  eadi— 
by  abolishing  at  once  the  nonopo^ 
which  now  drhrea  a  nan  to  enter  ala 
bad  college  rather  than  not  to  ealer 
at  all,  and  allowfog,  altheaame  tintt 
eveij  Master  of  Arts,  who  has  infll* 
dent  confidenee  in  his  owb  abOltiia 
(and  In  whom  the  Unhrersl^  aball 
plaee  snfldeot  ooofidenee)«  to  opea  a 
ball  of  Us  own— and  \fw  limimdf 
Inslatlag  not  only  upon  attendaBoe  al 
lectirsi*  bit  upon  dneprepanitkNifer 
tkem—ooUcge  tnitloB  nay  again  bo* 
cone  what  wo  bellove  It  has  be«, 
what  an  Inaoeeat  p«blle  nalm^f 
snppoee  It  to  be,  and  what  It  nodoiM- 
ediy  ought  to  hex  aad  the  hfdm- 
hcailed  laoiTim  inilrh  baa  giiniiB|y 
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suj'jilanted  and  overpowered  it  will 
tliiis,  if  not  annihilated,  become  a  very 
innoeeiit  in«»n:*ier  indeed.     Whea  the 
re^'uliir  cnlle;;i'  work   makes  its  full 
demand  on  the  undergraduate's  time 
und  powers,  ])ri\ate  tuition  \^ill  only 
be  resort <-d  to   by   those   who  have 
niori'  money   than   brains ;   and  the 
private  tutor  will  {gradually  come  to 
1)0  eonsidered,   by  all  wt'll-rej;ulatcd 
minds,  much  in  the  same  li^dit  as  a 
**  </•///'  to  Tiiuevilides,   or  a  kev  to 
Colen.-oV  al^rcbra.      Even    now,   his 
perviri's  are  absurdly  maj^nified,  and 
mu(  h  of  the  >np|)()si-d  benefit  derived 
from  them  is  w  holly  i  map  nary.    Men 
who,  vi'ars  aj:o,  rose  to  the  highest 
I'hiMTsitv  honours  without  such  arti- 
ficial  aid,  may  fairly  challenf^^e,  in  the 
extrnl  and  accuraev  of  their  ^cliolar- 
ship,   any  name  in  later  class-lists  ; 
nay,  it  i>  no  nidieard-of  or  unfounded 
Com]>]aiiit  that,  in  spite  of  the  formi- 
dabh»  (iftfHinttus  criticHs^  and  various 
niodrrn    patents   for    learnin;;-made- 
easy     in  spite  of  the   '*  invaluable" 
facilitii'>  alVorded  the  student  bv  these 
jirivate  tutors-  (it  mi«:ht  be  unfair  to 
say    inniu.st    itf   tln'Si'    tliin^.-*)  —  the 
scljolMr>liip  of  Oxford   has  declined. 
Kay,  the  r  ru/ii^  '*  purehased  and  hand- 
ed down  tVitni  tutor  to  tut(»r,''  is  not 
aetuallv    so   valuable,    even    in    the 
school-,    as   I'ither    bnver    or    SiUer 
Would  fain  piisnaile  themselves.  The 
man  who  lost  his  "First,"  because  he 
bad    no   private  tutor*  — whom    ^Ir 
]iawiin>on   ro  pathetically  holds  out 
as  a  Suit  of  (ieorp'  Iiarnwi'll  to  nn- 
dei^ra(luaie>  -would    have    made    a 
viTv   ^'ood  addition   to   Mr   l)ouj,das 
Jerrold'>    *'  men  of  eliaracter,''  as  a 
peiolaiit   ti^   ''  the  man  who  couldn't 
lu'lp  it  :''  but  tilt'  latter  character  is 
iiior,'  iMiiiinion   in   Oxford.     For  one 
man  who   tails   in   the   attainment  (tf 
expecti'd  hoijuurs,  from  ij^Nioranei'  of 
sonii;  technical  formulas,  or  reeondite 
inforn:atit>n,   siippoM'd  to  be  the  ex- 
clusive j-niperty  and  stock  in  trade  of 
practised  private  tutors,  twenty  break 
down  fiom  inaccurate  scholarshii*,  or 
inij)erfect   knowled^Mj   of    the    actual 
text-books  of  the  rxamination.     It  is 
quite  true  that  tlieexaniiinT,  who  has 
unfortunately  himself  been  a  jirivate 
tutor,  is  very  aj>t,  in  tiie  rirn  vnce  ex- 
amination,  to  K-ad  a  candidate  into 
these  bv-wavs  of  learniii':,  where  he 
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himsclf  feels  so  much  at  home,  when, 
if  the  candidate  be  also  one  of  the  ini- 
tiated, a  very  pleaaant  dialogue  takes 
place,  to  the  great  delectation  of  the 
audience,  but  probably  with  rerj  llttk 
etfect  upon  his  place  in  the  class-list. 
For  it  must  be  remembered  that, 
even  should  the  candidate  succeed  in 
flattering  the  known  predilections  of 
a  single  examiner  into  a  false  estimate 
of  his  abilities,  there  are  three  othere 
sitting  by  who  regard  all  this  display 
with  perfect  indifference.  The  atro- 
cious blunders  made  by  sliowj  men 
would  pass  the  belief  of  any  bot  an 
examiner.  A  few  specious  answers 
on  a  '^science  paper''  will  not  cover 
the  multitude  of  sins.  We  have  heard 
from  the  lips  of  one  of  the  ablest  exa- 
miners in  Oxford — whose  name  wonld 
have  some  weight  even  with  the  Com- 
missioners—that more  men  lost  their 
expected  class  from  a  want  of  know- 
ledge of  their  books  than  from  any 
other  cause  whatever.  But  one  ot 
the  great  evils  of  the  system  whidi 
now  exists  is,  that  it  is  so  infections; 
it  is  hard  for  a  young  man  not  to  be- 
lieve that  the  assistance  which  he  sees 
others  so  eager  to  obtain  is  necessaiy, 
or  at  least  ver}'  desirable,  for  himself; 
if  A,  B,  and  C  read  with  private  tu- 
tors, D  considers  that  he  starts  with 
a  disadvantage  unless  ho  does  so  too. 
And  when  the  college  tutor  sees  that 
nearly  all  his  men  prefer  to  seek  other 
aid,  he,  very  naturally,  if  he  be  an  in- 
dolent man— not  without  some  vexa- 
tion, if  his  heart  be  in  his  work — feels 
his  own  responsibility  in  a  great  mea- 
sure taken  from  him. 

And  this  so-called  liberty  in  the 
choice  of  an  instructor,  thus  opeucd 
to  the  youth  of  Oxford,  how  often  is 
it  wisely  exercised?  What  a  mere 
caprice  of  fashion  it  is  often  which 
makes  men  rush  in  crowds  to  this  or 
that  popular  tutor,  as  if  he  alone  were 
in  ]U)ssession  of  some  specific  for  the 
schools !  whilst  he  again  has  soon  to 
give  place  to  some  newer  favourite — 

"  Arbitrio  popularis  aura?." 

Can  one  blame  the  teacher,  if  with 
such  a  precarious  tenure  he  strives 
hard,  for  the  time  being,  to  make  the 
most  of  his  brains?  Is  it  wonderful 
if  he  is  willing  to  take  pupils  whilst 
thev  arc  to  be  had,  even  at  the  rate 
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of  twelve  honra  ft-d&J  ?  *  It  has  been 
done — with  what  effect  upon  the  tu- 
tor, with  what  benefit  to  the  pnpil,  let 
the  reader  judge  for  hiiDBelf.  Soaeain, 
in  the  case  of  a  paas-tntor  (whose 
conrse  of  prq)aration  is  only  for  Be- 
fiponsins,  or  for  the  ordinary  degree), 
his  repatation  is  somettmes  maide  or 
nnmade  bj  the  result  of  a  slng^  ex- 
amination—  some  half-dosen  men 
plucked  whom  he  had  considered  al- 
most safe— a  few  desperate  cases 
*' shaved  through,**  who  liad  ^ed 
under  other  trainers ;  this,  or  leas  than 
this,  in  the  chapter  of  aoddenta,  is 
qnite  sufficient  to  overwhelm  a  man 
with  applications  for  the  next  exami- 
nation, or  leave  him  gradnallj  almost 
without  a  pnpiL 

In  short,  this  forcfaig  qrstem,  whidi 
aims  at  pumping  intotbe  papU*s  brains 
the  condensed  results  of  another^s  la- 
bours, owes  its  chief  popnlaritv  to  the 
notion  that  it  saves  the  pi^m  w<h4c. 
Whether  even  a  less  amount  of  a&- 
tnai  knowledge,  if  the  result  of  per- 
sonal labour  and  research,  would  not 
be  far  more  valuable,  Is  a  question 
which  the  undergraduate,  anxious 
only  for  his  examhiation,  cannot  be 
supposed  to  ask.  If  the  true  otiject 
of  a  University  education  be  ^to 
train  the  powers  of  the  mind,**  every 
artificial  aid  which  tends  to  weaken 
self-reliance,  and  discourage  self- ex- 
ertion, is  a  step  towards  ddfeating  it. 
It  is  quite  true  that  the  results  of  ori- 
ginality of  thought,  as  displayed  in 
the  examination  papers  of  even  the 
best  candidates  for  hcmours,  may  not 
be  vcr>'  valaable  in  themselves ;  bat 
the  habit  of  thinking  for  one*s-seU^  and 
the  exercise  of  mental  power  in  mas- 


tering difficulUes,  are  amongst  tlie 
most  precious  fruits  of  a  student  life. 
And  if  ever  one  of  the  most  valai^le 
suggestions  contabied  in  the  Beportbe 
carried  out,  as  we  trust  it  will,  and 
candidates  for  classical  bcmouia  be 
tested  more  and  mose,  as  mav  ea•^J 
be  done,  in  the  translation  and  aaaij- 
sation  of  unseen  passages,  it  will  do 
good  service  in  pinoving  the  hollow- 
ness  of  a  qrstem  which  aims  at  ooa- 
mnnicating  to  the  student  knowledfe 
ready  made,  ioAtead  of  strengthenlgg 
him  to  attam  it. 

Wehavesaidlittleoftbatstrangahal- 
ludnation  which  has  led  the  Commii- 
sioners  to  see  in  tbe  extension  of  tlM 
professorate  alone  the  remedy  for  all 
the  educational  rolstakei  of  OxfonL 
It  has  been  so  eiEDetvally  exposed  If 
other  writers,  and  has  been  so  Uttw 
popular  with  aav  bat  its  anthors,  thai 
it  may  be  constdered  as  pretty  wcH 
disposed  ot  It  is  veiy  satisfectonr  to 
find  the  *'  Tutor's  Assoolatlon,*^  fai 
their  Report  (No.ILp.48),  iaafev 
oool  words  giving  as  tbe  deliberale 
opinioii  of  so  laige  and  importanl  • 
body,  that  ''it  Is  in  no  way  desinble 
that  the  instmetion  of  profsseoii 
should  ever  become  the  main  instraa- 
tion  of  tbe  plaeB.*'  That  some  addi- 
tion may  with  great  advantaae  ha 
made  to  the  present  number  oi  pio- 
fessors— still  more,  that  existing  pro- 
fessorships shoald  be  auide  eilrisiif 
no  one  will  deny.  We  could  be  em- 
tent  to  take  the  last  reform  first  as  as 
faistalment  We  should  like  to  have 
one  or  two  of  the  existing  ^pei  of  tlw 
class  pot  into  working  order,  that  wa 
night  know  bow  to  valae  the  efteet  ef 
a lai^ger importation;  for  the  prefim 


*  The  writer  of  these  pages  aay  be  •xensed  for  ineerllBg  here  a  foot  ftem  his 
experience.  He  read,  while  an  aadtrgradaats,  with  one  ef  Iht  most  iJatlageJil^ 
private  tuton  of  that  day,  of  wheat  ability  and  Miargy  hs  woald  he  aagnisfol  Is 
■p4>ak  a  disparaging  word.  At  that  time  this  geatleauui  had  aboat  tea  hsais  ef 
eai-h  day  occupied  in  taitioa.  The  only  hoar  at  which  the  writer  eoald  saeaie  Ua 
nerticeH  was  at  half-paat  leven  in  the  nomiBg  ;  and  it  was  net  suprltlBg,  hswevsr 
iDcooTenicot,  if,  after  the  labonn  of  the  preotdlag  day,  that  hoar  olltn  fooad  ths 
tntor  in  b«d.  In  bed,  however,  or  daring  the  faiterrals  of  dusilM^  the  Ethloi  sr  Ike 
Bhetoric  were  duly  difcaieed,  he  it  boand  to  tay  earefolly  sad  ablv,  thoogh  etrtaiajy 
nnder  difllcultiet.  He  wat  more  fortaaale,  ptrhapa^  than  tat  tr  hit  ftllow-yapllB» 
who  had  the  mmt  hoar  aetigaed  hlti  in  Iht  tvtaing.  Ptattaally  at  tht  tisM  ap- 
pointed the  totor  left  hit  oomaea  rto«»  tad  Iht  papil  hit  wit  party,  aad  Itok  ip 
Iheir  poeitiona  fai  two  ana-chtirt  ta  tath  tidt  Iht  trt  la  Iht  tatti^  loom.  Btlh  hai 
worked  hard  daring  tht  day  ;  if  balk  had  takta  agtaas  tr  fwt  oTwIae,  ae 


aerveJ  it  bctur,  or  ei\{oyed  it  sort ;  aad  aitUag  by  tht  Art  dots  aukt  tai  tltspy. 

bfoaght  la  tea.  thar  ated  Ifl 
look  at  their  watchei,  aad  aot  fttl  quite  etrlala  whttbtr  thty  had 


My  friend  confeeeed  that,  now  aad  thta,  whta  Iht  teout 

look  at  r 
chapter. 


;ht  la  tea,  thqr  wed  la 
Ikatltt* 
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80r,  as  he  is,  is  not  unknown  in  Oxford, 
though  not  apt  to  exhibit  much  for  the 
public  delectation.  Hut  wc  have  the 
tliinjj,  of  various  ppocies— Kegius, 
Margaret,  and  othiTs— and  have  not 
as  yet  been  much  th<*  better  for  them. 
\Ve  are  told  that  with  new  professors 


[Nor. 


wc  shall  have  a  greater  command  of    to  their  conclasion. 


who  shall  lecture,  if  it  so  pleases  them, 
not  at  all.  By  some  magnetic  process, 
the  learning  of  the  professor  shall  be 
instilled  into  the  pnpil  withont  having 
recourse  to  the  ordinary  medinnis  of 
communication.  We  have  not  pa- 
tience to  pursue  all  these  absurdities 


talent  than  can  be  exp»^cttd  in  the 
case  of  college  tutor.-'.  ^*  I  have  always 
found,"  said  AnmM  of  Kugby,  **  that 
the  great  diiriTOiice  between  one  boy 
and  another  lav  not  so  much  in  taU 
cut  as  in  ciur^'v."  No  man  was  a 
better  judj:t>;  few  men  in  themselves 
had  more  of  both ;  and  wo  are  sure  he 
would  have  applied  unhesitatingly  to 
the  teacher  what  ho  had  said  t»f  the 
taiiglit.  We  nood,  in  those  who  are 
to  regonorato  Oxford,  tal-Mit,  it  is  true 
— we  need  yet  more  energy.  TIuto  is 
enough  (Ireek  and  History  and  Tliilo- 
sophy  already  dormant  in  rnivorsity 
('hair:*,  "r#/'i/ti  virtus,^'  to  satisfy  the 
most  voracious  und«»rgradiiate  that 
everhungeredand  thir.-ted  afrer  know- 
ledge. It  may  bo  a  great  comfort  to 
him  to  know  that  his  teachers,  or  those 
who  sliould  W  his  teaclicrs,  know  so 
much,  but  with  this  comfort  ho  must 
rest  content.  And  even  with  the 
immense  **  run"  t»f  public  talent  which 
our  modern  tyro  is  to  have  opened  to 
him,  let  him  not  bo  too  sanguine.  In 
the  multitude  of  his  new  councillors 
there  shall  surely  be  wisdom,  but  not 
surely  for  him.  He  shall  have  teach- 
ers in  plenty,  but  they  shall  only 
toach  as  shall  seem  to  them  good. 
The  Commissioners  have  made  the 
profound  discovery  that  no  statutes 
**  can  compel  a  man  to  lecture  well ;" 
and  one  of  their  clioson  witnesses  even 
doubts  whether  they  should  be  ct^m- 
pelled  to  lecture  at  all.*  Because 
the  plan  of  teaching  in  large  classes 
does  not  work  well  in  colleges,  the 
student  shall  be  transferred  to  larger 
classes,  under  other  names,  formed 
out  of  the  whole  University.  liecause 
twisting  professors  are  "a  failure — 
tho.-JO  who  have  done  their  duty  hav- 
ing been  ^'brilliant  exceptions,"  *'not 
oven  encouraged  by  success"! — there- 
fore he  shall  liavo  more,  because  col- 
lege tutors  do  not  always  lecture  well, 
he  shall  have  a  new  set  of  teachers, 


Yet  we  must  not  wonder  that  the 
Commissioners'  scheme  has  on  this 
point  found  able  advocates.  A  mea- 
sure of  reform  which  is  to  create  at 
once  some  fifty  snug  and  hononrable 
appointments,  of  from  £8CK)  per  an- 
num downwards,  can  hardly  fail  to 
be  popular  amongst  unemployed  and 
ambitious  M.A.'s.  More  than  one 
name  might  be  pointed  out  amongst 
the  eager  witnesses  for  the  prosecu- 
tion, who  arc  already  in  fancy  seating 
themselves  in  the  professors'  chairs. 
If  they  have  not  been  slow  to  impute 
to  existing  teachers  low  aims  and  un- 
worthy motives,  they  must  not  wince 
if  they  arc  cross-examined  closely  as 
to  the  feelings  which  might  possibly 
iiitluencc  themselves.  It  wonid  not 
be  diflicult  to  select  from  those  names 
probable  candidates  for  the  vision- 
ary chairs  of  *' Jurisprudence,"  "Phi- 
losophy," or  "  Mental  Philosophy." 
"  Professor,  sir  ?  Here  you  are,  sir!" 
we  fancy  we  hear  chorused  by  a  score 
of  eager  voices.  They  are  conscious, 
many  of  them  honestly  conscious,  of 
talents  which  have  not  yet  found 
scope  enough  for  exercise^  and  long 
naturally  for  recognised  position  and 
rank.  The  pay,  as  Mr  Vaughan 
slily  says,  "  is  a  slighter  bnt  not  un- 
felt  consideration."  t 

Wc  must  protest,  at  all  events, 
against  this  ex  jyarte  evidence.  Tt  is 
too  late  now  to  discuss  the  wisdom  of 
that  policy  which  closed  so  many  lips, 
which  might  have  been  fitting  oracJes 
of  Oxford,  before  a  court  whose  juris- 
diction they  denied.  But  we  now 
claim  to  hear  those  men  of  grave  and 
mature  experience,  whose  names  are 
not  upon  the  Commissioners'  list  of 
witnesses ;  there  are  some  among  them 
to  whom  all  must  listen  revercntlj, 
although  all  may  not  adopt tbeur  views. 
The  University  has  called  for  their 
o])inions;  let  them  now  speak,  or  else 
hereafter  for  ever  hold  their  peace. 


*  Evidence,  p.  274. 


t  R'jpovt,  pp.  I)-2,  93.  t  Endtnce,  p.  2T4. 
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It  was  on  the  eveDiDg  of  the  22d  of 
Aogost,  185d«  that  a  partj  consistiog 
of  a  gentleman,  two  uulies,  and  four 
packages,  emerged  from  the  door  of 
the  Castle  Inn  at  Southampton,  and 
bestowed  themselves  in  and  upon  a 
one-horse  fly.  Something  had  happen- 
ed which  apparenUj  had  disturbed  the 
equanimity  of  the  paternal  leader  of 
the  flock ;  and  as  an  attentive  by- 
stander might  have  heard  him  mutter 
in  no  very  benevolent  accent,  while 
he  indignanUy  crumpled  up  a  small 
bit  of  paper  and  thrust  it  into  bis 
waistcoat-pocket — ^'We  might  have 
dined  at  the  Clarendon  for  the  same 
sum"— it  is  not  an  unlikely  conjecture 
that  the  entertainment  had  been  bad, 
and  the  charge  excessive.     A  drive 
of  three  minutes  conducted  them  to 
the  pier;  when  a  demand  for  an  infinite 
variety  of  shiilinss  and  twopences  still 
farther  increased  the  traveller*s  dis- 
satisfaction,  which,   however,   only 
reached  its  climax  when  Jehu,  wet 
and  tipsy,  insisted  on  a  crown.    It 
was  now  eight  o'clock;  the  Grand 
Turk  lay  alongside  the  Jetty,  fretting, 
and  faming,  and  spurtung  out  angrv 
ejaculations  from  its  funnel ;  the  deck 
was  strewed  with  boxes  of  all  imagin- 
able shapes  and  sizes ;  the  rain  was 
falling,  porters  swearing,  deck  slip- 
pery,   companion-ladder  dark,  and, 
when  the  cabin  was  at  last  attained, 
the  glimmering  lamp  threw  a  melan- 
choly light  over  the  visages  of  twenty 
or  thirty  people  who  sat  in  solemn 
silence,  or  anxiously  whiroered  to  each 
other  as  to  the  safety  of  bat-box  or 
umbrella.    The  party  we  have  men- 
tioned took  their  seats  with  the  rest ; 
and,  if  we  pursued  the  very  novel  stylo 
in  which  we  have  begun  this  nar- 
rative, now  would  be  the  time  to  Intro- 
duce a  description  of  the  travellers* 
personal  appearance.     It  was  mani- 
fe;»t  the  relationship  between  them 
was  rather  close;  a  father,  mother, 
and  daughter  were  on  their  way  to  the 
gay  city  of  Paris,  and  adopted  the 
route  by  Southampton  ana  Havre, 
intending  to  spend  afewdi^sat  Bonen 
by  the  way.    The  description  of  anj 
of  the  party  would,  however,  be  use- 
less ;  for  before  it  bad  got  bc^rood  tlM 


bold  and  intellectual  |^ce  of  the 
senior  traveller,  his  hair  glossy  blads, 
clustering  in  rich  ringlets  around  his 
well-shaped  head — his  majestic  fea- 
tures, now  radiant  with  an  indefinable 
expression  and  now  sunk  in  serene 
repose — ^and  the  tones  of  his  voice  re* 
dolent  of  scholarship  and  romance— 
the  dullest  of  readers  would  at  once 
perceive  that  it  was  no  other  but  Our 
Commissioner  on  hia  way  to  Fhmce ; 
determined,  as  in  dutv  bound,  to  com* 
municate  to  ICaga  tne  result  of  his 
observations— 


<«To  talk  of  tdcBMi  and  uti, 
Asd  knowledg*  gaiBtd  \n  foviifB 

So,  leaving  to  the  reader's  imagiMr 
tion  the  discomforts  of  a  night  passage 
in  an  over-crowded  boat,  with  a  sharp 
wind,  and  an  angiy  chopping  soil 
he  will  roerelv  state  that  he  arrivea 
weary,  but  safe,  at  the  excellent  H8tel 
de  TEurope.  in  the  bostling  town  of 
Havre ;  and*  after  a  copions  break* 
fast,  proceeded  to  survey  the  plapOt 
A  veij  feasant,  active,  dean  pUiod 
It  Is.  The  docks  so  Intetsea  the 
town  that  half  the  streets  have  theip 
Irontaffe  oocnpied  bj  the  sUppinf, 
It  looks  more  like  what  we  nava 
read  of  Amsterdam  than  wkaft  we 
had  expected  to  find  in  Fkanee.  Tte 
tide  rises  three-and-twenty  feet,  ao 
that,  though  there  Is  depth  of  water 
enom^h  for  vesseb  of  lam  bartlMBt 
the  docks  are  not  available  for  tiMm 
atallhonrs;  and  the  outside harbomra 
did  not  strike  ns  as  either  eapaciooB  or 
safe.  The  fortifications  as  they  at  pre- 
sent stand  are  contemptible,  and  eonld 
not  stand  the  attaek  of  the  ^^DakeoT 
Wellington"  for  an  hour;  bnt  batterlaa 
of  greal  strensth  are  soon  to  be  b^giiBt 
and  the  maritime  eapltal  plaeed  out  or 
danger  of  a  eom/h^wimm.  At  flvf 
o*cloek  we  got  Into  the  train  for  BoMA{ 
and,  throvfli  a  rich,  flat,  nnintereatlif 
eonntny  ▼«7  mvch  leeembltog  tlw 
Isle  of  Thanet,  we  careered  at  twwtj* 
trt  mDes  an  hour,  and  reaolMd  ow 
desUnaUon  as  oonmtably  as  ott  tha 
beat  of  our  Enrilsh  lines.  LetaUnMn 
who  slop  at  lUNMn  go  to  the  UML 
d'Albkm:  It  Is  sltoated  on  the  qaajt 
and  Bowfeera  is  tlw  beairtMd  Mig 
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morebeantifnl  than  here.  It  is  spanned 
by  several  bridges,  from  which  the 
▼iew  both  np  and  down  is  of  extraor- 
dinary richness.  Towers,  and  pinna- 
cles, and  great  high  houses,  all  breath- 
ing  of  the  middle  ages,  surround,  and 
arc  reflected  in  a  river,  which  is  bright 
to-day  with  the  gay  sails  and  flags  ot 
all  nations,  and  which  is  the  same  that 
bore  William  the  Conqueror  on  hia 
way  to  England.  Somehow  or  other, 
this  same  William  the  Conqneror  gives 
us  a  sort  of  vested  interest  in  the 
scenery  of  Normandy.  We  feel  a  kind 
of  property  in  his  castles ;  and  can*t 
help  a  small  sensation  of  enmity  to 
Joan  of  Arc  for  ousting  us  firom  our 
hereditary  domains.  However,  let 
us  look  on  her  statue  in  the  market- 
place without  a  blush,  for  the  English 
did  not  bum  her  as  an  enemy,  but 
the  French  ecclesiastics  burned  her  as 
a  witch.  The  cathedral  is  gaudy,  aod 
over-ornamented  outside,  but  solemn 
and  grand  within  ;  a  hurried  glance  is 
sufficient  for  all  the  internal  sights  of 
the  place,  but  the  fine  old  streets,  the 
gable-ended  houses,  the  projecting  bal- 
conies, the  straight,  steep  roofs,  would 
furnish  food  for  contemplation  for  a 
month.  Then  the  walks  around  it  are 
delightful,  the  heights  that  encompass 
it  very  rich  and  finely  moulded,  fruit 
and  provisions  very  cheap,  and  the 
people  good-humoured  and  obliging— 
no  wonder  many  English  families  have 
established  themselves  here,  and  taken 
possession  of  the  most  charming  situa- 
tions—a sort  of  reprisal  for  the  beha- 
viour of  the  Xormans  in  1066. 

Next  day  saw  us  on  the  way  to 
Paris,  careering  through  a  conntry 
still  flat  and  monotonous,  except 
when  here  and  there  the  windings  of 
the  Seine  showed  us  the  chalky  banks 
through  which  it  had  forced  its  way ; 
or,  at  a  remote  distance,  a  few  hills, 
or  rather  elevations,  crowned  with  an 
occasional  ruin.  For,  though  this  is 
the  highway  to  the  capital,  and  one 
of  the  richest  provinces  in  the  king- 
dom, there  is  an  appearance  of  deso- 
lation spread  over  all  the  district,  aa 
if  it  had  very  recently  been  the  scene 
of  some  devastating  war.  The  vil- 
lages are  all  either  half  flnishMl,  or 
half  de<«troyed.  Instead  of  the  three 
or  four  gentlemanly  dwellings — the 
surgeon's,  the  retired  tradesman's, 
the  neighbouring  manufactorer^a,  be- 


sides the  squired,  and  the  rectory^ 
which  you  see  dotted  among  the 
bumble  cottages  in  almost  every  Eng- 
lish village — here  yon  see  nothlDg 
but  straight,  oarrow  atone  hats,  no 
frnit  on  the  walla,  no  garden  attached 
— but  single,  bare,  and  oomftHtleas, 
dnstered,  like  some  recent  ftinri, 
ronnd  an  old  aqnat-spired  chnru, 
which  seems  to  look  with  blank 
astonishment  ont  of  ita  broken  clock- 
face  at  the  railway  carrimgea  hiaelng 
past  it,  and  disturbing  ita  "  Mldett^ 
solitary  reign  "  over  a  trampled  pea- 
santry and  roadless  conntry.  There 
are  not  above  three  chateana  vlaiblo 
between  Havre  and  Paris;  and  the 
tale  of  at  leaat  one  of  them  ia  told  bf 
the  appearance  of  three  or  four  grant 
high  nictory-chimneya,  which  were  of 
coarse  utterly  unknown  to  the  origlnnl 
aeignenr,  but  are  veiy  convenient  to 
the  present  owner  of  the  mansion,  m 
they  are  sitoated  just  at  one  end  of 
the  long-terraced  garden,  and  must 
be  a  comfortable  acoesaion  to  the 
view  flrom  the  drawing-room  win- 
dows. All  old  things  have  died 
away  in  this  part  of  Franoe,  and  a 
new  order  of  things  has  not  yet  riseo. 
Here  are  houses  disauuntled  in  the 
riots  of  '93  still  unroofed.  Even  the 
old  chateau  inhabited  by  the  great 
Solly,  and  giving  the  title '« de  Bony," 
by  which  be  was  originally  known, 
does  not  seem  to  have  a  tree  aboat  it 
more  than  thirty  years  old.  Yet  the 
chimneys  are  all  shaky  with  age,  and 
if  there  were  any  cracks  in  the  waO 
that  gave  rfaenmatism  to  the  great 
councillor  of  Henir  IV.,  depend 
upon  it  they  are  there  stilL  We 
did  not  see  a  honse  under  repair  all 
the  time  we  were  in  France.  Tlie 
owner  seems  to  wait  till  it  ia  aetnallif 
uninhabitable,  and  then  hebnilds  an- 
other. The  result  is  a  oombinatloa 
of  novelty  and  decay  which  it  is  Tory 
nnpleaaant  to  look  npon. 

One  style  of  building,  however,  It 
must  be  confessed,  is  carried  to  great 
perfection  in  France.  Asyonapproa^ 
Paris,  yon  see  on  all  hands  baincka 
and  fortifications.  At  intervals  joa 
hear  far-distant  military  muaic,  and 
catch  the  glimpses  of  long  rows  of 
bayonets  in  the  sunlight;  and  on  tiio 
elevation  commanding  the  plain  yon 
see  enormous  lines  of  strong  low  walla 
crowded  with  embrasares  for  caaaen. 
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aad  on  a  stent  little  post  swings  in 
the  snmmer  air  the  nnivenal  tricolor. 
Universal  we  call  it;  for,  go  where 
yon  like,  the  bine,  white,  and  red,  are 
snre  to  meet  yonr  eyes:  they  hang 
over  book -stalls,  and  anction-roomsy 
and  ratauratmrs,  and  theatres.  Over 
small  cabarets  in  mral  villages  yon 
still  see  the  flag ;  over  all  the  govern- 
ment offices,  small  and  great;  over 
merry-go-rounds  at  a  f«r;  over  a 
conjuror's  booth ;  over  the  tflted  wag- 

Son  of  a  perambnlating  qnack;  and, 
naUy,  over  the  central  paviUon  of 
the  majestic  Tnileries.  Flacs,  there- 
fore, and  fortificatimis  are  Oe  prind* 
pal  characteristics  of  the  capitaL  Baft, 
In  fact,  the  massive  style  of  BaaoBir, 
and  the  isolated  natnre  of  the  dweU- 
ing-honses,  fit  every  mansion  in  Paris 
to  stand  a  siege.  Any  lodging-hooae 
in  the  street  could  he  convert  into 
a  fortification  at  a  moment's  ooUce, 
and  would  only  require  to  hoist  the 
tricolor  from  the  roof  to  become  a  dte- 
del  at  once.  In  the  mean  ttne,  it  was 
our  object  to  get  into  lodginp  as  soon 
as  we  could ;  and  with  Uiis  view  m 
hurried  fh>m  the  raflwar  statkMt  to 
the  office  of  an  excellent  BngUah  agent 
in  the  Rue  de  RivolL  Fdrtnnalely  an 
•ppartemeni  of  eight  rooms  was  vainuit 
on  the  first  floor  above ;  half  an  hour 
saw  the  bargain  made,  the  trunks  d*> 
posited,  the  services  of  a  native  co(^ 
secured,  and  everrthing  as  comibrt- 
able  as  heart  could  desiris. 

The  rooms  were  intensely  Frsodu 
There  were  nine  windows  in  the  lodg^ 
ing,  and  nineteen  doors ;  there  were 
five  clocks,  enamelled,  gilded,  wad 
otherwise  ornamented,  which  did  not 
go,  and  one  in  the  kitchen  whldi  was 
always  wrong ;  there  were  four  arm* 
chairs  in  the  drewing-room,  with 
square  gilded  legs,  and  tapeitiy*C0T- 
ered  backs,  whici  it  required  an  enof- 
mous  exertion  of  strength  to  mov« 
from  beside  the  waU;  there  was  aaofii 
so  tremendously  elastic  that  yon  kapi 
swinging  up  and  down  for  a  minnte 
or  two  after  yon  had  taken  yow  seal; 
there  was  a  round  table,  so  small  thai 
it  couldn't  hold  the  smaUesi  tea-tm, 
and  so  heavy,  by  means  of  a  marbla 
top,  that  it  coaldnH  be  moved  tnm 
ito  place ;  and,  what  with  tablsa  aid 
chairs,  and  sofas  and  docka,  and  taia 
and  mirrors,  aad  cartaina  and  ire- 
screena.  and  bradnta  aad  olbaf  aaa* 


lees  eacnmbrances,  there  was  only  left 
a  narrow  serpentiiie  walk  across  the 
floor  more  intricate  thaa,  and  quite  as 
dangerous  as,  the  entnaee  into  Ports- 
month  harbour.  The  bedrooma  h«d 
the  same  characteristiea  of  over-for- 
nishing  and  encnmhered  space;  bat 
the  ooloare  of  everjrthinff  were  so  gay, 
the  gilding  so  bright,  the  mirron  sa 
glossy,  that  onr  spmts  were  never  de- 
pressed, and  we  entirely  escaped  tha 
Penitentlafy-at-Millbank  sort  of  fod- 
iag  whidi  invariably  takes  possesrioa 
of  ns  on  being  ushered  into  the  doll, 
heavy,  iMNiotonou  apartaMnts  of  a 
London  lodging-bonse. 
Hera,  thn,  we  were  established  hi 

the  most  beantifhl  part  of  Faii»H<*>^ 
opposite  the  TnUeriea  fasAsoa— the 
bright  sun  of  France  ahinlaf  npoa  na 
all  day  kog,  and  a  SMNith  bdhie  oshi 
which  to  survey  the  astoaadingseeaa. 
For  aalonadlng  it  cestainly  ia,  If  joa 
raaiember  how  often  these  beantiM 
streets  have  been  fitted  with  thoaaaada 
of  infturiateddtiaena,cnttingaad  shoot* 
lag  each  other ;  eaaaoa  raaoaadhif  hi 
alTparts  of  the  town,  and  bhMMl  flow* 
lag  la  torrenta  over  the  paveeseat,  aad 
alTthese  honrore  oocnrnaf  aot  ia  the 
distant  rsigaa  of  Chailea  the  Nlath, 
or  Heary  the  Third;  bat  a  year  ago, 
— whea  thia  old  hat  waa  aaw  soais 
BMmtha  after  oar  aew  drawiajr-reoB 

nwr  was  pat  oa,  which  la  sliU  ia  its 
tfflosa.  And  now  look  at  the  place, 
aothmg  bat  peace  aad  gaiety  ^Wj^ 
ently  were  ever  heard  of  here.  The 
people  wdk  aboat  aa  if  eveiT  Biaa  waa 
jast  let  oat  for  a  holiday,  aaa  reqaastai 
to  eq|oy  it  aa  aiaeh  aa  ha  ooald.  The 
8h<NM  an  ahiafaif  with  foM  aadsUvar, 
with  kcea,  aad  dlka,  aad  aadaa,  hi 
•very  wfaidow;  the  blaa  sky  baada 
orer  an  wiihont  a  dead,  aad  wa  wOl 
forth  lata  the  aardeas  of  the  TdMas 
to  ese  the  worid.  What  a  plaaaaati 
bright,  giilterfaig  worid  It  is.  Thsre 
arecroapo  seat&red  aU  aboat  hi  the 
ahaqr  walha,  ander  these  erewdad 
tnea.  A  gsatleman,  hla  wifii,  three 
ehfldrsa,  aad  aawdd  ia  a  loag>fispaad 
wytacan,areaU  aa  banraaif  thej 
warefaithdrowahoase.  Theawlhsr 
iaaewlai,aad  heariaf  the  eldest  lU 
her  kasoa;  the  ssaU  is  also  aettta 
with  her  aeedle ;  the  two  snBsr  ehll- 
dna  are  poriag  orer  the  aaaMbeoki 
aad  the  fother,  with  hia  hack  ta  a  tree, 
hla  hat  avar  hla  hvo«r%  is  deep  ia 
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the  milk-and-water  poUtics  of  the  As- 
sombk^G,  or  the  platitudes  of  that  won- 
derful misnomer,  the  ConsUtutionnel. 
Now,  nil  these  people  have  left  their 
apjiartement  for  the  day.  The  key  is 
In  the  coat-pocket  of  the  absorbed  po- 
litician ;  they  will  dine  in  the  quietest 
and  most  economical  way  at  some 
humble  restaurant,  and  returning  to 
their  position  in  the  gardens,  they  will 
enjoy  the  gay  scene  before  them,  stroll 
from  fountain  to  fountain,  or  from  sta- 
tue to  statue,  listen  to  the  band,  and 
finally,  when  the  shades  of  night  begin 
to  fall,  they  will  retire  to  their  modest 
lodging,  having  spent  a  day  of  open- 
air  enjoyment,  which  makes  them  ut- 
terly independent  of  the  size  or  situa- 
tion of  the  rooms  they  nominally  oc- 
cupy. This  seems  the  mode  of  life  of 
an  immense  number  of  the  Parisians. 
Houses  seem  mere  accommodations 
for  the  night ;  for,  from  mom  till  eve, 
they  arc  in  as  full  possession  of  the 
Tuileries  as  if  they  had  been  crowned 
monarcbs  of  France—their  empire  in 
the  Luxembourg  gardens,  there's  none 
to  dispute — and  a  few  sons  puts  them 
at  any  time  into  the  plenary  usufruct 
of  St  Cloud  or  Versailles.  Now,  who 
are  all  those  people  who  disport  them- 
selves in  the  sunshine?  Are  they 
gentlemen  living  on  the  small  remains 
of  their  property,  or  shopkeepers  out 
for  a  ploy,  or  visitors  from  the  country, 
or  play-actors  retiring  to  study  their 
parts,  or  literary  men  catchingglimpses 
of  life  ?  We  confess  ourselves  utterly 
unable  to  answer  these  questions. 
Perhaps  the  nnmberiess  groups  we  sec 
consist  of  specimens  of  all  those  classes 
— small  rentiers  economising,  flourish- 
ing epiciers  relaxing,  country  visitors 
reposing;  but,  whatever  they  may 
bo,  they  present  the  appearance  of 
the  most  careless,  happy  population, 
ever  known.  It  is  a  complete  '^  cure 
for  the  heartache**  to  walk  down 
these  murniuring  avenues  nt  any  hour 
from  ten  till  seven.  There  is  such  an 
amnzing  amount  of  enjoyment  in  the 
indolent  repose  of  the  seniors,  the 
merry  plays  of  the  children,  the  air, 
the  trees,  the  flowers,  the  company 
walking  before  you  in  endless  proces- 
sion, as  if  intended  entirely  for  yonr 
gTiiti  float  ion,  that  again  we  go  back 
T\-itha«(toni3hmenttotlienppallingcon- 
sideration,  that  less  than  a  year  ago 
there  were  battle,  murder,  and  sud- 


den death  in  all  parts  of  this  gaj 
tropolis ;  and,  in  less  than  another 
year,  they  mav  be  all  let  loose  acnia. 
Those  very  idlers  probably  weald  be 
on  the  top  of  a  barricade,  and,  aeeoid- 
ing  to  circumstances,  either  inetaHed 
in  a  few  days  in  the  Hdtd  de  VlUe 
or  on  their  way  to  Cayenne.  80 
we  will  shake  off  these  disagreeable 
impreasions  by  walking  down  the 
centre  walk,  and  admiring  Uie  pillar 
of  Luxor  in  the  Place  de  la  Coneorde. 
This  is  agreed,  in  all  qnarten,  to  be 
the  finest  site  in  Europe :  and  all  the 
accessories  are  worthy  of  their  sitoa* 
tion.  The  fonntafais  are  very  flnOv 
and  give  issue  to  a  body  of  water 
which  would  drown  the  dumb-waiters 
in  Trafalgar  Square.  At  the  four  ends 
are  the  Tuileries,  ^e  Madeleine,  the 
Arc  de  Triomphe,  and  the  Corps  Le- 
gislatif— four  specimens  of  bnildingf 
wo  will  be  bold  to  say,  unequalled^* 
taken  separately,  and  in  their  Joint 
effect  as  seen  from  this  noble  centre, 
the  greatest  triumphs  of  taste  and 
architecture  the  world  contains.  Tbe 
spaces  are  so  vast  that  the  Lnzor 
column,  thonch  seventy-two  feet 
high,  and  raised  on  a  plhith  of  twoity, 
appears  dumpy  and  out  of  proportion. 
We  doubt  the  oongmity  of  Egyptian 
obelisks  in  the  midst  of  our  modem 
styles.  It  carries  the  mind  too  far 
away.  Grecian  temples  retain  their 
place  because  they  liave  at  no  time 
been  lost  sight  of,  and  have  often 
been  reproduced ;  but  this  Egyptian 
monument,  rising  all  of  a  sudden  like 
an  animated  mummy,  is  frightful  for 
its  very  resuscitation.  Lot  it  lie  like 
a  well-preser\'ed  corpse  in  the  sands 
of  its  native  country,  and  we  can  read 
of  it  without  a  shudder ;  but  really,  to 
look  on  this  tremendons  stone,  set  up 
amidst  the  shonu  of  a  bundled  and 
fifty  thonsand  spectators  in  1886,  and 
see  it  looking  as  juvenile  and  unwrink- 
led  as  if  it  had  been  quarried  on  Mont- 
marte,  is  a  sort  of  anachronism  whii^ 
jars  upon  the  taste.  If  the  wretehed 
thing  looked  old,  the  case  would  be  dif« 
ferent;  but  It  looks  newerthanthe  Are 
dc  Triomphe ;  the  inscriptions  on  it  are 
finer  in  the  edge,  and  deeper  cntthaa 
the  victories  recorded  on  its  rival ;  and 
yet  has  any  one  reflected  on  the  antl- 
qnity  of  this  monster?  It  was  set 
up  in  Luxor  amid  the  shonts  of  more 
than  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
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spectators  in  the  reign  of  Barneses  of 
Egypt,  three  thonisand  two  hundred 
years  ago, — a  few  years  after  Pharaoh 
was  drowned  in  the  Red  Sea,  and 
while  Joshna  was  conqnering  the  tribes 
of  iPalestine.  This  is  snch  a  confusion 
of  dates  and  eras  that  we  wish  the' 
pillar  were  removed — removed  to 
some  granite  hill  as  old  as  itself,  and 
no  more  permitted  to  pat  onr  perish- 
ing materials  to  shame  by  parading 
its  immortal  youth  unhurt  amidst  the 
war  of  elements. 

We  will  therefore,  by  way  of  treat- 
ing dnrselves  to  the  sight  of  a.  little 
decay,  proceed  to  inspect  the  Invidides 
— a  noble  palace  for  worn-out  soldiers 
and  sailors, — not  so  maffnifieent  out- 
side as  onr  unequalled  Greenwich, 
but  more  richly  supported,  and  giv- 
ing refuge  and  maintenance  to  a  much 
greater  number  of  men.  A  stout  old 
rngment  of  the  Grand  Army  showied 
us  round  the  building.  Nearly  three 
thousand  men  find  accommodatioQ 
within  the  walls,  tolerably  fed  while 
in  health,  and  most  carefully  attended 
to  when  ill.  They  are  apparently  ad- 
missible at  an  earlier  age,  and  with 
fewer  titles  to  compassion,  than  is  the 
case  at  either  Greenwich  or  Chelsea 
—many  of  tfadm  were  hale-looking 
active  men,  of  not  more  than  forty- 
five  years  old,  with  many  campaigns 
in  them  yet ;  and  all  of  them,  except 
the  maimed  and  very  old,  had  the 
buoyant  step  and  intelligent  look, 
which,  we  confess  with  some  regret,  Is 
the  characteristic  of  the  Fren<m  tfit'/t- 
iaire.  Whether  the  old  warrior  who 
did  the  honours  on  this  occasion  was 
a  chosen  representative  of  his  class, 
we  do  not  know,  but  he  had  the  polite- 
ness of  a  marshal  of  Louis  XI  v.,  and 
the  information  of  a  member  of  the 
Institute.  The  little  biographical 
hints  he  gave  of  the  different  gover- 
nors of  the  institution,  when  we  en- 
tered the  room  adorned  with  their 
portraits,  were  very  short,  sharp,  and 
decisive.  Some  of  the  older  race, 
dukes  and  marquises  who  had  ob- 
tained the  office  by  their  influence  and 
rank,  he  passed  over  with  a  mag- 
naDimous  disdain,  merely  enumerat- 
ing their  names  and  titles, — ^butwhen 
others  of  more  distinction  came  under 
his  notice,  he  sounded  forth  the  names 
of  tbcir  victories  as  if  they  bad  oi^y 
recently  appeared  in  the  GaziUe;  ana 
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this  is  a  peculiarity  which  we  Observed 
among  all  classes  of  the  fVeiich  popu- 
lation. They  se^m  to  keep  a  cata- 
logue pf  their  glories  firom  Ch'aloDs.fb' 
Isly,  and  remember  the  smidler  ac-^ 
tions  of  Cond^  and  Tureniie  with  aft 
accuracy  which  few  EngUshinen  bf » 
humble  class  possess  of  Salamanca  or 
Waterloo.  In  the  chapel  are  sns- 
j^ded  flags  of  all  nations  oonquereid 
in  war.  There  are  standards  of  Aus- 
tria, and  Prussia  and  Bussia,  and- 
Africa  in  great  profusion.  Welook^ 
round  with  great  satisfiustton  as/wiei 
failed  to'  discover  the  Union  Jiufik 
among  these  iB|»oils  of  victory. — ^^YikL 
dOn*t  happen  to  have  any  EngUslL 
specimens  here?"  we. asked  with  % 
chuckle,  which  we  fel^  at  the  momenlf 
wais  horribly  impolite. 

«'  Look,"  he  sidd,  ''  high  up,  juit 
under  the  roof*— and  there  we  eer-" 
tainlv  saw  a  small  bit  bf  bontbi||' 
whicn  it  was  impossible  to  mistake 
for  any thbg  btit  the  meteor  flag. 

^*  And  how  and  where  was  tbkt 
taken?"  we  inquired,  somewhat  cMt^' 
fallen. 

;*  It  was.  seised  at  Pantaic,**  he  re- 

Slied,  '^  when  we  took  Monsieur  Odr- 
et  prisoner." 

There  was  nothing  more  to  be  said ; 
we  had  nevjsr  heard  of  any  battle '<^ 
victory  at  Dantzlc ;  bnt  then  we  are 
so  apt  to  forget  those  military  eveots, 
and  the  Frendi  are  so  accurate.  We 
had  and  have  no  books  of  reference  | 
but  we  beard  from  a  friend  that*  llie 
flag  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Flmeh' 
when  thev  garrisoned  Dantaio  at  ilKe 
time  of  the  Moseow  campdgn,  and  it 
had  formed  part  of  the  eoloun  of.  a 
roercantUe  brig,  at  that  time  hi  the 
harbour,  commanded  by  a  skipper  of 
the  name  of  Cori)et.  But  oar  vener- 
able guide  seemed  to  forget  Yittorii^ 
and  Waterioo  when  gasmg  on  tUa 
proof  of  Ids  conntrvmen's  prowess: 
and  as  it  was  the  only  one  ibej  coiild 
show,  we  were  well  pleased  to  leave 
him  to  his  triuoophant  meditatimis. 
llie  tomb  of  the  £mperor  was  under 
repair,  and  oonld  not  be  seen;  bnt  a 
bust  of  Kapdleon  was  dwelt  upon 
with  great  admiration,  while  a  com- 
paidon  bast  of  the  nephew  was  paitoed 
by  almost  in  silence.  It  is  observable, 
that  whenever  a  Frnichmen  speaka' 
df  the  Emperor,  he  means  onr  old 
enemy  Baon^parte— when  he  alladei 
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to  his  prosent  povcmor,  lie  has  to 
di\'*cribe  him  »s  Napoleon  the  Third  ; 
but  it  struck  us,  whtTcvor  wo  went, 
that  the  little  CursicAii  has  a  more 
abi<liii|?  presence  iim(»n^  the  present 
gtMieratiun  than  the  living  individual 
^ho  has  inherited  his  power  and 
name.  His  statues  and  monuments 
are  everywhere — sonfrs  are  sung  about 
him — plays  are  p«Tj)elually  acted  in 
n^hich  he  is  introduced  ;  and  alto- 
gether it  needs  a  very  slight  effort  of 
the  imaginati<m  to  suppose  that  he 
IS  still  inhabiting  the  Tuileries,  and 
ready  to  launch  his  thunderlK)lts  all 
over  the  world.     Hut  the  fact  of  his 


[Not. 

French  character  in  its  connection 
with  Buonaparte,  and  finding  no  coun- 
terpart, we  are  afraid,  in  our  own.  If 
Nelson  had  been  defeated  at  Trafal- 
gar^if  Wellington  had  been  defeated 
at  Waterloo—their  previons  glories 
would  have  been  effaced ;  the  Nile 
and  Copenhagen  never  would  have 
been  heard  of,  and  the  History  of  the 
Peninsular  War  would  never  have 
been  read.  Byng  would  be  shot  again, 
if  the  same  circumstancea  occorred 
to-morrow. 

Notre  Dame  is  grand  and  massive, 
but  it  is  under  repair;  the  Sainte  Cha- 
pellc  is  most  rich  and  bcaatifuK  but  it 


nephew    occupying    the    throne    of    is  nnder  repair ;  the  Palais  de  Justice 


France  is  the  most  wonderful  proof 
of  his  still  existing  ascendancy  over 
the  French  mind.  It  seems  as  much 
in  accordance  with  the  "  eternal  fit- 
ness of  things,"  that  a  Napoleon 
should  rule  in  France,  as  it  was  in 
ancient  days  that  a  Ca'sar  should 
reign  at  Hume.  No  matter  whether 
he  was  an  Augustus  or  a  Nero,  he 
was  of  the  true  master's  blood ;  and 
Julius  was  honoured  in  th«'  vilest  of 
his  surcrssors.  When  this  stn-am  of 
hereditary  adulation  in  France  will 
be  drieil  up,  it  is  im])Ossible  to  say. 
It  is  just  po>sihl»«  the  fame  of  the  great 
foun<ler  may  go  on  inerea.sing  in  a 
greater  ratio  than  the  d»*terioration 
of  his  descendants,  so  that  what  is 
lost  at  one  end  may  be  supplied  at 
the  other.  But  surelv  cockhats  and 
little  grey  greatcoats  can't  last  f«jr 
ever — souie  glimpses  of  fact  will  st»'al 
in  npon  the  m«»st  benighted  of  his 
admirers,  and  awaken  them  to  a 
knowledge  that,  even  in  military  af- 
fairs, he  was  often er  repulsed  and  de- 
feated than  any  great  concjiieror  who 
ever  lived,  and  that  in  polities,  foreign 
and  domestic,  he  wasthe  most  cruel  and 
unprincipled  tyrant  ^'whereof  the  world 
holds  record."  Those  merrv,  livelv, 
vain  French  people  have  entirely  for- 
gotten all  his  reverses.  His  Moscow?, 
Leipsics,  and  fifty  other  defeats,  have 
all  disappeared.  Even  Waterloo  is 
looked  on  as  a  miraculous  incident, 
against  which  it  is  impossible  to  rea- 
son, but  which  tells  nothing  against 


vast  and  imposing,  but  it  is  under 
repair.  So  are  half  the  churches,  so 
is  the  Palace  of  the  Lnxcmbourg; 
and  almost  all  the  public  buildings  are 
finding  the  effects  of  the  new  Em- 
peror's rage  for  improvement.  Bat 
this  very  vehement  desire  he  has  to 
leave  a  city  of  marble  which  he  found 
of  bricks,  has  considerable  disadvan- 
tages for  the  historical  student  The 
scenes  of  great  events  will  soon  be- 
come doubtful  or  forgotten.  The 
Temple  and  Bastille  have  long  disap- 
peared ;  the  Place  de  Greve  is  now  an 
o])en  space,  soon  to  be  surrounded  by 
buildings  of  the  most  modem  charac- 
ter ;  the  bridges  have  lost  their  iden- 
tity ;  and,  in  short,  if  this  system  of 
substitution  goes  on  for  twenty  years, 
there  will  be  no  monuments  of  Pari- 
sian history  remaining.  The  reign, 
at  all  events,  of  Louis  Philippe  will  be 
entirely  blotted  out.  The  Orleanist 
statues  are  all  withdrawn  ;  the  names 
they  gave  to  streets  and  places  rigor- 
ously changed ;  and  the  most  recent 
of  his  predecessors  whom  Louis  Na- 
poleon condescends  to  recognise  is 
Louis  XIV.  That  crowned  Brum- 
mel  still  bestrides  his  steeds  in  mar- 
ket[)laces  and  esplanades;  but  the 
scries  of  the  Louis  after  him  is 
completely  expunged.  The  Grand 
Monarque  is  still  popular  in  France ; 
for  the  people  are  still  fond  of  the 
drama,  and  are  persuaded  he  was  an 
admirable  actor.  There  is  something 
elevating,  too,  in  the  superbness  of  the 


his  fame;  and  he  stands  on  the  top  of  tyranny  under  which  their  ancestors 

the  c<>lumn  in  the  Place  Ven<lome  sur-  were  trodden  down.  There  never  was 

rounded  by  a  halo  of  victories,  un-  a  man,  not  even  Napoleon,  who  was 

clouded  by  a  single  check.    This  is  so  entirely  the  central  figure  in  the 

the  most  honourable  feature  in  the  kingdom  he  ruled ;  and  certainly  there 
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never  was  a  man,  except  that  most 
selfish  and  magnificent  of  despoU, 
who  would  not  have  8nnk  into  insig- 
nificance by  the  gigantic  scale  on 
which  everything  ronnd  him  was  car- 
ried on.  Who,  except  himself,  wonid 
not  have  become  ridiculous  amid  the 
enormous  spaces  of  Versailles  ?  Even 
he  must  have  felt  like  an  ant  in  a 
bam,  when  be  wandered  through  the 
interminable  galleries  and  innumer- 
able rooms  which  be  vainly  thought 
he  inhabited.  The  size  of  that  palace 
must  have  unkinged  him,  and  occa- 
sionally he  must  have  sighed  for  some 
more  moderate  mansion  to  enable  bim 
to  recover  his  self-respect.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  the  most  imperial  re- 
sidence we  ever  saw;  and  nothing 
shows  so  much  the  illogical  tenden^ 
of  the  French  mind,  as  the  attempt 
they  have  several  times  made  to  estar 
blish  a  republic  in  Paris,  with  Ver- 
sailles within  an  hour's  drive.  That 
stately  pile  is  a  standing  protest 
against  equality  and  plainness.  While 
such  piles  as  Versailles  and  the  Tail- 
eries  stand,  there  will  be  some  person 
supreme  in  France.  Even  a  consUtn- 
tional  king  would  be  overhoosed  in 
those  enormous  residences.  They 
must  be  inhabited  by  the  whole  na- 
tion distilled  into  one  man. 

The  present  unit  prefers  St  Clond, 
and  we  don't  wonder  at  the  prefer- 
ence. There  are  many  of  the  old  here- 
ditary mansions  of  our  nobility  of 
gr<'ater  extent,  but  probably  not  ex- 
celling it  in  elegance  and  comfort.  A 
man  could  keep  it  up  on  an  income  of 
twenty  thousand  a- vear;  and  perhaps 
Louis  Napoleon  feels  the  comparative 
security  of  a  house  which  might  be 
defended  by  the  domestics,  and  does 
not  need  to  be  garrisoned  by  n  n|^ 
ment  or  two  of  soldiers. 

The  grey  old  mnstadies  of  the 
French  army  have  disappeared.  In 
their  stead  yon  see  thonsands  npon 
thousands  of  Uchtly-made  active 
young  fellows,  from  nineteen  to 
twenty-three,  with  their  dothes  tx- 
cellently  made,  their  snrtonta  neatly 
drawn  in  at  the  waist — their  lieigfat  as 
uniform  as  possible,  at  about  five  tet 
one—a  lively,  vigorons,  contented* 
looking  8et,*witb  none  of  the  martini 
precision  and  combined  motion  whicli 
givo.^  to  our  army  such  an  appearanee 
of  military  power.  ThoM  little  SVnek 


heroes  never  think  of  keeping  the  step, 
or  holding  their  mnskets  all  at  one 
elevation — they  crowd  and  roll  and 
hustle—but  they  get  on.  Their  pace 
is  very  rapid,  and  instantly  on  the 
word  of  command  they  form  line,  and 
are  as  regular  and  formal  as  ourselves. 
We  determined  to  go  to  the  camp 
at  Satory,  where  notice  was  given  w 
an  intended  review.  A  line  of  two 
or  three  thousand  tents  stretched 
along  the  farther  end  of  the  immenae 
plain  which  forms  the  western  boun- 
dary of  Versailles.  The  hour  desig- 
nated for  the  review  was  two  in  tM 
afternoon,  bnt  on  arriving  at  about 
half-past  twelve  we  found  no  signs  of 
any  preparation ;  on  the  oontrmij, 
the  soldiers  were  all  lounging  n^ut, 
or  sunning  themselves  before  thalr 
tents.  In  front  of  each  of  the  exter- 
nal linesy  which  stretched  like  an  fai- 
temdnable  street  towards  the  norti^ 
the  national  ingenuity  wna  wonder- 
fully displayed.  The  qwce  between 
the  canvass  of  the  tent  and  the  line 
of  felt  was  probably  not  more  than 
four  fbet—but  what  an  amasing  use  of 
those  four  feet  of  ground  the  gallaat 
occupiers  had  made  I  Ineachoftlioie 
little  divisions  there  was  a  portlOB 
perfiectlv  smooth  and  cowed  with 
sand ;  in  the  midst  of  this  sand  were 
inscribed  a  vast  variety  of  mottoeSt 
the  letters  being  composed  ofparslqr* 
leaves  or  furxe  prickles.  Of  tiieso 
mottoes  the  greater  part  had  reforenoo 
to  the  Emperor,  bnt  whether  the  id- 
lusion  in  the  miiitaiy  mind  was  to  the 
present  or  the  first,  we  could  not  guaaa. 
The  statues  of  both,  eitho:  in  oommon 
plaster,  or  occasionally  in  mud,  flnom 
the  artistic  hand  of  one  of  the  soldian, 
were  the  unflriling  omnmenta  of  ikb 
remaining  gronnd  nnooonpiod  bj  !■* 
eriptiona.  Tbeie  were  ate  loae 
models  admbahUexeonted  of  the  An 
do  IVionphe,  ana  the  Emperor^  tomh 
in  the  Invalidea.  Tbeie  w«e  ate 
alaha  ol  excellent  tmltattnii  warfalSL 
anrmonnted  by  the  common  cail  of 
Napolaon  with  the  codmd-hnt  and  lid- 
inf-coat,  and  on  the  slab  a  vane  or  a 
qnotiUkNL    On  one  we  saw— 

•OnUmdaasl'hirtste 
Ds  Cmmr,  Aksaadn,  Ifaanihal^— 
Mala  BOM  pielhieM  la  ^oiie 
Da  HUt  eaperaL** 

On  another  we  sewyundarabnsl  ef 
tha  praaant  Enparsr, 
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**  II  a  protcKc*  la  cocictic  et  est  Ic  sau- 
-veur  de  la  iiatrii'." 

On    a    tliiril,    undor    wcll-exccutcd 
military  troj»hic3,  wc  read, 

"  Si  virt  pacem,  Lollum  para." 

In  others  the  infrcniiity  was  more 
THechaulcal  tlum  artistic  or  literary. 
'I'here  wcro  small  fountains  sending 
np  tiny  cohunns  of  water  thronph  a 
crow-(iiiill  to  the  height  of  ciglit  or 
nine  ini-hos.  The  labour  of  procuring 
even  this  r^uantity  must  have  been 
conftiderablc,  for  we  observed  no  water 
near ;  and  as  the  fountain  seemed  per- 
petual, the  barrel  which  gave  it  sup- 
ply must  have  required  frequent  re- 
plenishment. 

lUit  the   civility  of   our    military 
friends  was  ;,TOMt»-r,  if  possible,  than 
their  skill  in  gardening  or  hydraulics. 
When   we  saw  a  countenance  more 
intelligent  and  good-natured  than  the 
rest,  we  made  bold  to  enter  into  con- 
versation, and  make  inquiries  about 
the  forthcoming  review.     The   wit- 
nesses were  unanimous  in  answering, 
that  it  was  to  commence  at  half-past 
two,  and  that  the  Kmperor  and  Em- 
press would  appear  at  three.    The 
French  army,  we  conclude,  is  recruit- 
ed, like  our  own,  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  an<l  the  mixture  of  dialects 
is  accord inj^ly  very  great.   There  were 
the  most  convulsive  etforts  made  by 
several  of  the  men  we  spoke  to,  lirst, 
to  understand  what  we  said,  and,  se- 
condly, to  make  us  understand  their 
reply.     Stmic  were  from  Alsace,  and 
we  detected  the  German  element  in 
the     sibilants     and    gutturals    with 
which  they  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
simplify  their  discourse ;  but,  whether 
J'arisians  or  Alsacians,they  were  una- 
nimous about  the  show,  and  we  ac- 
cordingly considered  ourselves  in  luck, 
and  moved  slowly  towards  the  Champ 
de  Mananivre,  a  plain  on  the  other 
side  of  the  road,  where,  they  told  us, 
the  disi»lay  was  to  take  place.     Sud- 
denly we  heard  bugles  and  drums  at 
the  line  of  camps  which  we  had  left, 
and,  on  looking  back,  we  saw  blue 
coats  and  red  trousers  congregating 
in  front,  issuing  from  their  tents  like 
a  thousand  hives  of  bees  swarming ; 
and  after  a  few  rat-tat-tats!   and  a 
few  notes  of  the  horn,  wc  saw  a  long 
line  of  soldiers  stretching  from  one 
end  of  the  encampment  to  the  other. 


Motion  was  commanicatcd  to  this  im- 
mense body,  and  we  waited  to  see 
them   pass.     First,  a  regiment,   in 
battle  array,  with  bayonets  blazing 
in  tlic  son,  marched  solidly  and  firmlv 
past,  crossed  the  highway,  and  were 
lost  to  our  eyes  in  the  level  ground 
beyond.    Behind  them,  at  a  moderate 
interval,  walking,  not  marching,  fif- 
teen abreast,  came  a  prodigious  col- 
umn of  men  and  officers,  but  thej 
had  no  arms,  and  apparently  very 
little  discipline;    laughing,    talking, 
dropping  out  of  line,  but  still  tripping 
lightly  on,  at  about  four  miles  an  hour, 
and  tiiey  also  disappeared  in  the  pla- 
teau to  the  south.    Where  could  they 
all  be  going  to?    Without  muskets, 
how  could  they  manage  at  a  review  ? 
The  artillerymen  also  were  in  fall 
force,  but  they  were  dismounted  and 
unarmed,  and  the  whole  army,  "  pio- 
neers and  all,''  disappeared,  in  some 
marvellous  manner,  the  moment  they 
crossed  the  road.     "We  crossed  the 
road  too,  and  fonnd  oorselves  behind 
a  close  line  of  armed  soldiers,  who 
were  drawn  up  along  a  narrow  path- 
way. Another  line  of  soldiers  guarded 
its  other  side,  and  the  space  so  kept 
clear  was   occupied  by  Held-officers 
and  aides-de-camp,  and  occasionally 
by  an   orderly  or  two,  trotting  at 
full  speed,  and  busy  in  the  delivery 
of  orders  and  despatches.    Aboot  fifty 
yards  from  where  we  stood,  an  im- 
mense curtain  was  suspended  across 
the  whole  width  of  the  footpath,  and 
entirely  blocked  up  the  view  beyond. 
This  enormous  curtain  stretched  from 
side   to  side  of  lofty  banks,  which 
looked  like  the  entrance  to  a  deep 
cutting  in  a  railway;    and   it  was 
only  when  either  the  wind  blew  the 
canvass  aside,  or  the  sides  of  it  were 
partly  opened  to  admit  fresh  arri- 
vals from  the  camp,  that  we  caught 
momentary  views  of  the  most  cnrioos 
spectacle  it  ever  was  our  fortune  to 
see.    An  amphitheatre  of  more  than 
Roman  size  had  been  hollowed  out  of 
the  sandy  elevation  at  the  end  of  the 
pathway.   Row  upon  row,  to  an  enor- 
mous height,  were  stretched  the  seats 
all  round  ;  and  placed  on  them,  grim, 
silent,  and  expectant,  sat  upwaras  of 
twenty  thousand  of  the  young  soldiers 
of  France,  all  in  uniform,  all  nnder 
military  discipline — for  their  officers 
maintained   perfect    order — and   all 
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radiant^  as  far  as  we  could  see, 
with  health  and  satisfaction.  The 
curtain  again  closed,  and  we  were  left 
to  the  line  of  soldiers  and  the  narrow 
pathway.  There  were  crowds  where 
we  stood,  but  by  the  disbursement  of 
some  halfpence  we  got  onr  party 
comfortably  provided  with  chairs,  and 
on  these  miserable  msh-bottomed  and 
rickety  articles  we  stood  la  the  hot 
sun,  till  fatigue  almost  compelled  ns 
to  give  up  all  prospect  of  the  review, 
and  wend  onr  way  to  Versailles. 
But  the  plot  began  to  thicken.  A 
bewhiskercd  civilian  made  bis  appear- 
ance at  the  end  of  a  little  alley,  which 
was  exactly  opposite  to  where  we 
stood,  and  at  his  command  there 
emerged  from  some  canvass  tents, 
wCich  we  had  not  observed  under 
some  trees,  a  group  of  strangely  dressed 
characters,  which  was  '*  a  sight  to  be- 
hold" at  that  time  of  day,  with  the 
sunshine  all  round.  FirA,  on  piebald 
steeds,  with  long  tails  and  broken 
knees,  appeared  two  or  three  painted 
ladies,  dressed  in  red  jackets  and 
spangled  velvet  petticoats.  They 
spurred  and  whipped  their  chargers 
to  get  a  little  life  into  them,  and  took 
short  gallops  from  the  tents  towards 
the  opposite  line  of  soldiers,  pulling 
suddenly  up  when  they  came  within 
an  inch  or  two  of  the  bayonets,  and 
voltlging  round  with  great  elegance 
and  skill.  Next  came  some  men, 
also  mounted,  dressed  like  emirs  of 
tliedosert,trundling  tremendous  hoops, 
of  such  circumference  that  they  rose 
several  feet  above  the  horses*  heads. 
The  hoops  the  horsemen  kept  at  Aill 
speed,  twisting  and  turning  them, 
galloping  after  or  overtaking  them ; 
and  all  these  preliminary  rehearsals 
were  carried  on  exactly  in  front  of 
our  position,  and  sufficed  to  make  onr 
time  pass  pleasantly  enough.  The 
bcwhifiikered  civilian  made  some  sig- 
nal which  we  did  not  notice,  and  in* 
btantly,  dashing  through  the  line  of 
soldiers,  the  bespangled  ladles  bnrst 
into  the  pathway  full  speed,  the  cur- 
tains were  for  a  moment  withdrawn, 
and  clappiug  of  hands  and  hearty 
cheers  from  the  twenty  thoosand 
spectators  hailed  the  commencement 
of  the  fetes  of  Satory.  This  was 'ft 
licld-day,  not  of  the  French  army, 
but  of  Franconi*8  troop,  all  at  the 
Kmperor*a  expense. 


The  size  of  the  amphitheatre  was 
too  vast,  the  noise  of  the  reception 
frightened  the  horses ;  some  accident 
we  saw  had  taken  place,  for  a  horso 
rushed  frantically  down  the  pathway, 
ncarlv  npsetthoff  a  fiery  little  major, 
who  had  been  showhiff  off  by  blowing 
up  some  of  the  too  ardent  spectators, 
and  in  a  short  time  the  mnaway  steed 
was  followed  by  one  of  the  red-Jack- 
eted amazons,  very  much  contused, 
and  leaning  for  support  on  the  arms 
of  two  men:  a  horse,  bleeding  and 
lame,  followed.     There  had  Men  ft 
collision  in  the  ring,  and  that  portion 
of  the   sports  was  dispensed  with. 
Onr  Arabian  hoop- players  took  thehr 
place,  were  weU  received,  and  came 
off  without  an   accident.     It  was 
now  three   o^dock,    and   we   only 
wished  tiie  founder  of    the   feast 
would  foUow  the  example  of  our  grm- 
cious  Qneen  In  the  great  Tirtne  of 
punctuality :  and  we  were  not  mxudb 
disappointed.     At  a  comer  of  tlio 
little  wood,  beyond  the  borse-people*! 
tents,  we  pmeived  a  stir  among  the 
spectators.    Suddenly  emerghag  from 
a  green  alley  in  the  wood,  we  aaw  ft 
first-rate  turn-out— an  open  carrlafe 
and  four,  with  two  outriden^  but  no 
other  attempt  at  show.    It  came  at  ft 
foot  pace,  and  was  followed  by  an- 
other, also  with  four  horses,  but  botb 
as  plain  and  unpretending  as  any 
gentleman's   could   be.     Meanwhile 
the   sports   grew   fast  and   forlouft 
among  the  equestrians  in  onr  firont- 
Five  or  six  ponies  now  made  their 
appearance    bestrode  by   monkeys, 
dressed  like  Abd*ei-Kader,  and  fixed 
so  closely  and  ingeniously  to  tlm 
saddle  that  It  was  dUBcult  to  bd     s 
their  horsemanship  wf  ■  «      ^ 
tary.  but  palnfui  ^ M 
the         decree.    1      i      » 
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Our  Commissumer  in  Paris,  [Nor. 

the  retiring  and  jct  se1f-po6MSsed 
manner  with  which  she  acknowledged 
the  sincere  and  hearty  reception  of 
the  spectators,— and  to  us — 

(*'  Land  of  my  lirei !  what  morUl  huid 

Shall  a*er  untie  the  filial  Und 

That  binds  m«  to  thj  ragged  itnDd  ? **} 

she  had  an  indefinable  charm — 
powerless  perhaps  on  the  hearts  of 
French,  or  even  English.  She  waa 
the  exact  representative  of  *'  the 
yellow -haired  lassie**  we  read  of  In 
Bams*s  songs :  a  refined  Scottish  ex- 
pression about  her  mouth,  winning 
and  humorous,  completed  the  effect ; 
and  from  henceforth  our  glove  ia  per- 
petually in  the  ring  against  all  comers, 
as  champion  a  Voutrance  of  the  Em- 
press Eugenie  —  always  saving  and 
excepting  our  sovereign  lady  the 
Queen.  But  in  the  mean  time  the 
monkeys  and  boys  were  in  mad  career 
round  the  ring ;  the  royalties  dis- 
mounted from  the  carriages,  and 
walked  up  a  steep  incline  which  con- 
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cort^gc  made  its  slow  detour  towards 
the  entrance  of  the  guarded  pathway ; 
and  far  down,  to  our  left,  we  heard 
the  shouting  that  told  the  gradual  ap- 
proach of  the  cavalcade.  The  shout- 
ing was  cold  and  faint ;  but  perhaps 
soldiers  in  actual  duty,  with  muskets 
in  hand,  thought  noisy  demonstration 
a  little  out  of  place.  The  spectators 
were  not  numerous  enough — that  is, 
condensed  enough  into  one  crowd — to 
encounigc  each  other  to  any  violent 
hurraing ;  and  therefore  in  compara- 
tive silence,  which  however  was  re- 
spectful and  good-humoured,  the  car- 
nages passed  on  through  the  double 
line  of  soldiers  and  of  spectators  on 
the  outside.  Just  opposite  to  us  the 
carriages  stopped,  and  wo  had  a  full 
view  of  Louis  Napoleon  and  the  Em- 
press Kiigonie.  His  appearance  is  so 
well  known  from  bust  and  portrait, 
that  we  will  not  allude  to  it  farther. 
We  will  only  say  that  on  this  occa- 
sion he  had  shaken  off  the  dull  apa- 
thetic expression,  or  rather  want  of    ducted  to  the  top  of  the  amphitheatra 


cxpn*ssion,  of  which  he  is  accused. 
He  sat  with  his  back  to  the  horses, 
fronting  his  wife,  and  his  cousin  the 
Princess  Mathilde,  and  seemed  very 
much  ploasf'd  and  interested  with  all 
he  paw.     But  the  Empress — Has  she 


on  its  outward  face ;  they  were  re- 
ceived by  generals  and  princes,  and 
distinguished  visitors  of  all  nationa^- 
cxcept  our  own ;  for  there  was  not 
a  red  coat  or  tartan  trews  to  refresh 
the  eye  in  all  that  blaze  of  gold  and 


red  hair?     lias  she  absurdly  large    jewels;  and  on  stepping  a  little  for- 


features,  and  a  ridiculously  long  nose? 
Does  she  look  proud  and  haughty  like 
a  parvenu  f  —  bronzed  and  audacions 
like  a  bucccssful  adventuress?  In 
short,  is  kIic  like  the  descriptions  wc 


ward  to  the  inner  edge,  they  came  in 
view  of  the  soldiers.  But  the  monkeys 
were  too  much  for  the  Emperor.  The 
spahis  were  in  the  very  act  of  cnttins 
off  the  retreat  of  the  Bomouses,  and 


have  read  of  lior  from  the  pens  of  her     the  recognitions  of  the  Sovereign  wero 


enemies  and  rivals  ?  No,  she  is  not. 
She  is  as  sweet  and  gentle  a  lady  as 
ever  it  was  our  fortune  to  look  upon. 
None  of  her  portraits  do  her  justice — 
a  point  ;;reatly  in  her  favour,  for  we 
remember  hearing  Sir  Henry  Raebum 
say,  "  No  W4jni:in's  fsice  is  worth  any- 
thin^j  if  it  can  be  put  upon  canva?s," — 
meaning  that  variety  and  transitori- 
ness  uf  expression  were  the  finest 
parts  of  female  beauty.  Even  in  fea- 
ture she  is  statnesfiue  and  regular; 
**  but  'twasn:i  her  Iwnny  blue  e'e 
was  my  ruin  ;"  it  was  the  soft,  femi- 
nine graciousness  of  look  and  motion ; 


slight  and  momentary.  Howeren 
like  a  sensible  man,  he  seemed  pleased 
with  the  applauses  they  gave,  bowed 
in  a  verv  manly  manner  once  or 
twice,  and  took  his  scat  with  no  pride 
or  state,  and  seemed  to  enter  into 
free  and  lively  conversation  with  any- 
body that  chose. 

So  having  commenced  our  inspec- 
tion of  foreign  parts  with  such  ele- 
vated personages,  we  shall  proceed  in 
our  fnture  communications  to  a  no- 
tice of  the  Sciences  and  Arts,  and 
any  other  huhject  which  may  appear 
worthy  of  Maga*s  regard. 
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THE  NJLBC0TIC8  WX  nfDULOK  IK. 


PAM  n. 


In  a  previous  Nomber  we  treated  of 
Tobacco  and  the  Hop,  the  two  nar- 
cotics of  the  most  general  and  ac- 
knowledged nse  among  oor  Britbh 
popnlation.  Bot  there  are  manj 
others  in  extensive  nse  in  foreign 
conntries,  which,  though  not  of  so 
mnch  Immediate  interest  to  ns  in 
their  social  relations,  are  yet  of  even 
higher  interest  hn  their  general,  phy- 
siological, and  psychological  bearings. 
Among  these  are  opium,  hemp,  coca, 
the  r^- thorn  apple,  the  betel-nnt, 
the  Siberian  fungus,  and  several  others, 
which  we  now  propose  to  consider  In 
their  order. 

ni.  The  PopftandOfiuh.— The 
osc  of  the  poppy,  as  a  giver  of  sleep 
and  a  soother  of  pain,  has  been  ikmi- 
liar  from  the  earliest  periods.  This 
is  partly  shown  by  the  names— ^Myi^iy 
in  EogUsh  wa^papaoer  in  Latin— said 
to  have  been  given  to  the  plant  be- 
cause it  was  commonly  mixed  with 
the  food  of  young  children  (pap  or 
papa)  to  ease  pain  and  secure  sleep. 
In  this  country  the  chief  nse  of  the 
poppy  is  as  a  medicine.  The  Tartars  of 
the  Caucasus,  who,  though  they  pro- 
fess Mahomedanism,  yet  drink  wine 
publicly,  make  it  very  heady  and  ine- 
briating, by  hanging  the  unripe  heads 
of  poppies  in  the  casks  while  the  fer- 
mentation is  going  on ;  and  In  the 
coffeehouses  of  the  cities  of  Persia  % 
decoction  of  poppies  is  sold,  called 
kohemaary  which  is  dmnk  scalding  hoi 
Before  it  begins  to  operate,  the  drink- 
ers quarrel  with  and  abuse  each  other, 
but  without  coming  to  blows;  and 
afterwards,  as  the  drug  takes  effect, 
make  peace  again.  One  utters  high- 
flown  compliments,  another  tells 
storiefl ;  but  all  are  extremely  ridlco- 
lou8  both  in  their  words  and  actiona. 
— Tavrknikr. 

But  it  is  the  concrete  Jnice  of  the 


poppy-head  that  is  generally  and  ex* 
tensively  employed  as  a  narcotic  in- 
dulgence. The  dried  Jnice  is  called 
by  the  Persians  ii/Soim,  and  by  tha 
Arabs  <^[>kUmm^  and  hence  onr  name 
opium. 

Numerous  as  are  the  substances  in* 
duded  in  the  enlaiged  list  of  dmgs  and 
medidnes  of  the  present  day,  opinm 
is  still  the  most  important  of  them 
alL  It  is  obtained  by  making  ind* 
dons  into  the  capsules  or  seed-vessda 
of  the  common  white  poppy  (A^poMf 
$€mmifenm\  when  they  are  near^ 
ripe,  allowing  the  milky  inice  whidi 
exudes  to  thicken  upon  the  eapraleg 
for  twentv-fonr  lionrs,  and  then  scrap* 
ing  it  ofu  The  best  opInm  of  eo«* 
meroe  is  a  soft  nnctnons  mass  of  a 
reddish  or  blackish  brown  edonr,  % 
waxy  lustre,  a  strong  dlsagreeabto 
odour,  and  a  bitter,  acrid,  nansaoot 
taste,  whidi  remains  long  in  tlM 
month.  It  is  collected  dileij  la 
Adatic  Turkey,  in  Perda,  and  in  Ta* 
dia.  That  whidi  k  moat  eateeawd  la 
the  European  markets  comes  from 
Smyrna.  The  most  extendvdT  oaad 
in  Eastern  covntries  is  that  wUdi  li 
crown  in  India.  The  maximvm  mh 
duce  of  good  opinm  In  onr  ladlaa 
poasessions  is  stated  to  be  41  lb.  pec 
acre,  and  the  average  from  90  to  IS 
lb.— MxTBsr. 

When  used  as  a  narcotic  Indnlgeneei 
opinm  is  swallowed  either  In  bdk  ha 
the  form  of  pills,  or  in  tlnctnres  sack 
as  onr  common  landannm  or  H  li 
amoked  in  adnata  jdpea  after  tlm 
manner  of  tobacco.  The  finl  praotiea 
prevails  moat,  wa  bdieve,  la  Mabt 
medaa  ooantriea,  eapaddlj  TMiif 
and  Persia;  theaeeoadamoaf  Ciwit* 
dan  natlona;  and  the  thhrd  in  CMati 
and  the  islanda  of  the  Indian  Arohl- 
pdago.  In  preparittf  It  ibr  amokln(» 
the  Chlneae  extract  flrom  the  laAaa 
opinm  all  that  water  wili  dlsadva— 
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j;.norallyfromonr-liiilflotl»r.^c-foiirtlis 
nf  ir.-:i  weiglit— dry  the  dissolved  ex- 
tract, and  mnko  it  into  pills  of  the 
si/j*  of  a  pea.  One  of  these  ]n\U  they 
I  lit  into  a  short  liny  pipe,  often  made 
of  .silver,  inhale  a  few  ]n\\U  at  a  time, 
or  one  single  lung  pufi",  and  return  the 
^•lnoko  throiiLj;h  the  nostrili  and  cars, 
till  t!ie  necessary  dose  has  been 
taken. 

Ill  Borni^o  and  Sumatra  finely- 
chopped  tobacco  is  mixed  with  the 
moist  extract  till  it  absorbs  the  whole, 
and  the  mixture  is  made  into  pills 
about  the  size  of  a  pea.  At  convivial 
parties  a  dish  of  these  peas  is  brought 
In  along  with  a  lamp,  whtn  the  host 
takes  a  pipe,  puts  in  one  of  the  pellets, 
takes  two  or  three  long  whilfs,  return- 
ing the  smoke  through  his  nostrils, 
and,  if  he  be  an  adept,  through  his 
eyes  and  ears.     He  then  passes  the 


77/c  Xarcotics  we  indulge  in, — Part  II,  [Nor. 


d'Se;  the  prostration  of  energy  de- 
generates into  Stupor,  with  orwithoat 
dreams ;  the  pnlse  becomes  feeble,  t!ie 
muscles  exceedingly  relaxed,  and  if 
enough  has  been  taken,  death  ensues. 
In  small  doses,  opium  acts  in  a 
similar  way  to  our  wines  and  spiritu- 
ous liquors;  and  it  is  as  asnbstitute 
for  these  that  the  Chinese  nse  it. 
Like  them,  also,  its  effects  diminish 
by  use,  and  therefore  those  who  take 
it  for  the  purpose  of  producing  a  plea- 
surable excitement  must  gradually  in- 
crease the  dose.  TheTarkishopinm- 
caters  generally  begin  with  doses  of 
from  half  a  grain  to  two  grains  a-day, 
and  gradually  inci*case  the  quantity  till 
it  amounts  to  120  grains,  or  sometimes 
more.  The  eflect  shows  itself  in  one 
or  two  hours  after  it  has  been  taken, 
and  lasts  for  five  or  six.  In  those 
accustomed  to  take  it,  it  prodaces  a 
pipe  round  the   company,    each    of    high  degree  of  animation,  which  tho 


whom  docs  the  same  with  the  same 
pipe ;  and  so  they  continue  smoking 
till  all  arc  intoxicatid. 

ll^sed  in  any  of  the.-?  three  ways, 
it.s  sensible  effects  are  nearly  the  same, 
varying  of  course  with  the  quantity 
taken,  with  tl)e  constitution  of  the 
taker,  and  with  the  frequency  of  its 
previous  use.  Tlie  essential  and  pri- 
mary action  of  the  drug  is  upon  the 
nervous  svstem. 

When  it  is  taken  in  a  moderate 
dose,  the  results  of  this  action  are, 
that 

''  Tho  Tuind  is  u-ually  exhilarated,  iho 
ideas  flow  more  quickly,  a  iiliasurablo  or 
coir.fortnlije  ronUition  of  tlu'  whi.le  syftem 
is  experioiiccd,  whirli  it  is  difUcult  to  Ac- 
hCT\hi\  There  is  a  capability  of  greater 
exertion  than  uMial,and  hence  it  is  taken 
a?  a  restorative  by  such  persons  as  the 
Tartar  couriers,  who  travel  for  many  iliya 
and  nights  eontinuoni:ly,  an«l  with  great 
sjieed.  TJjesc  exciting  effects  arc  suc- 
ceeded by  a  corre.*«ponding  depression. 
The  mu-cular  i)owcr  is  lessened,  and  the 
Fu?ceptibility  to  external  impression^.  A 
desire  for  npose  ensues,  and  a  tendency 
to  sleep.  Tiie  m«.utli  and  throat  become 
dry  miarjwhile,  the  lliir-t  is  increased, 
hunger  diminished,  ami  constipation  fuc- 
ccedf." 

When  large  do.-es  are  taken,  all 
these  eflVcts  are  heightened  in  pro- 
portion. The  period  of  depression, 
which  almost  ahvavs succeeds  the  ex- 
citenient  at  first  produced  by  cpiuni, 
comes  on  more  quickly  the  lar^jcr  t!ie 


Theriakis  (opium-eaters)  represent  as 
the  summit  of  happiness. 

Dr  Madden  thus  describes  bis  own 
sensations  when  under  the  inflncnce 
of  the  drug,  in  one  of  the  coffeehonsea 
at  Constantinople: — 

"  I  commenced  with  one  grain.  In  the 
course  of  an  hour  and  a  half  it  produced. 
no  peri'eptible  effect.  The  coffeehonse- 
keeper  was  very  anxioua  to  give  me  an 
additional  pill  of  two  grains,  but  I  wis 
contented  with  half  a  one ;  and  in  another 
half  hour,  feeling  nothing  of  the  expected 
reverie.  1  took  lialf  a  grain  more,  making 
in  all  two  grains  in  the  coarse  of  two 
houri>.  After  two  hours  and  a  half  from 
the  first  dose,  my  spirits  became  sensibly 
excite. I  ;  the  pleasure  of  the  sensation 
set  :ncd  to  depend  on  a  universal  expan- 
sion of  mind  and  matter.  My  faculties 
appeared  enlarged;  everything  I  looketT 
at  seemed  increased  in  volume;  1  had  no 
longer  the  same  pleasure  when  I  cloEed 
my  eyes  which  I  had  when  they  were 
0)<en  ;  it  appeared  to  me  as  if  it  was  only 
external  objects  which  were  acted  on  by 
tlie  imagination, and  magnified  into  images 
of  pleasure:  in  bbort,  it  was  'the  faint 
ex«iui>ite  mu.^ie  of  a  dream'  in  a  waking 
moinmt.  I  made  my  way  home  as  fast 
as  possible,  dreading  at  every  step  tliat  I 
slionld  commit  some  extravagance.  In 
walking,  I  was  hardly  sensible  of  my  feet 
touching  the  ground;  it  seemed  as  if  I  slid 
along  the  street,  impelled  by  some  in- 
visible agent,  and  that  my  blood  waa 
composed  of  some  etherial  fluid,  which 
roi:dcred  my  body  lighter  than  air.  I 
got  to  bed  the  moment  I  reached  home. 
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The  most  eztnordinary  Tif  ions  of  delight 
filled  mj  brain  all  night  In  the  morn- 
ing I  rose  pale  and  dispirited;  my  head 
ached  ;  my  body  was  so  debilitated  that 
1  was  obliged  to  remain  on  the  sofa  all 
day,  dearly  paying  for  my  first  essay  at 
opium>eating."  * 

The  effects  of  opium  npon  the  sys- 
teni  of  the  healthy  are  generallT 
esteemed  to  be  emloently  prejadiciaJ. 
Not  only  is  an  indalgence  in  the  use 
of  opium  held  to  be  criminal  in  itself, 
because  of  the  evil  consequences  which 
are  supposed  to  follow  it,  bnt  it  is 
esteemed  a  criminal  act  to  make  the 
procuring  of  it  easy,  and  thus  indi- 
rectly to  minister  to  its  more  exten- 
sive consumption. 

The  opinion  is  now,  however,  begin- 
niDg  to  prevail  among  medical  men, 
that  opium  taken  in  moderation,  even 
for  a  serious  of  years,  is  not  neces- 
sarily injurious  to  health.  Like  sf^- 
rituons  liquors  and  tobacco,  it  acta  as 
a  sure  poison  when  taken  immoder- 
ately, but  the  moderate  enjoyment  of 
any  of  the  three  has  not  been  proved 
to  be  either  generally  or  necessarily, 
and  upon  all  constitutions,  attended 
by  ill  cff^ects.  It  may  be  thai  the 
temptation  to  excess  in  the  case  of 
opium  is  greater,  and  that  the  liabi- 
tual  users  of  it  are  less  freaaently 
able  to  resist  its  seductive  influence. 
But  even  this,  as  a  physiologicai  qnes- 
tion,  has  by  no  means  been  satis- 
factorily established,  and  we  must 
be  cautious  in  pushing  onr  conclu- 
sions farther  than  known  facta  will 
carry  us. 

Upon  con/frMtt/opiam-eaters,  how- 
ever, as  the  irreclaimable  are  called, 
the  evil  effects  of  the  drag  are  both 
undoubted  and  extremely  meUmcboly. 

*'  A  total  attcnoatioB  of  body,  a  wither- 
ed yellow  eonntenance,  a  lame  gait,  a 
bcudtng  of  the  spine,  fk^nently  to  saeh  a 
degree  as  to  assume  a  circular  form,  and 
glamy  deen-snnkea  eyes,  betray  the  oplnm- 
eater  at  the  first  glance.  The  digestif e 
organs  are  in  the  highest  degree  distarb* 
cd ;  the  sufferer  eats  searoely  anytUag, 
aii<i  has  hsrdly  one  eTacnation  fa  a  week. 
Hii  mental  and  bodily  powers  are  dt- 
ptroyed— he  is  impotent 

"  When  the  banefbl  habit  has  btCMae 
ronfinned,  it  is  almost  imMslble  to  break 
it  off.  His  torments  wbea  dtprived  «f 
tl:e  stimulant  are  as  dreadAil  as  his  UIm 


is  complete  when  he  has  taken  it  Ni^ 
brings  the  torments  of  hell,  day  the  bfi^ 
of  paradise  ;  and  after  long  indnlgaaetj 
he  beeomes  snbjeet  to  nerrons  pains,  to 
which  opinm  itself  brings  no  relief.  He 
seldom  attains  the  age  of  forty,  if  be  haTe 
begun  the  practice  Mriy."— Oppbnbbim. 
^  The  coffeehouses,"  says  Dr  Madden^ 
"  where  the  Theriakis,  or  opium-eaten^ 
assemble,  are  situate  in  a  Urge  square  ; 
and  on  a  bench  outside  the  door  th^ 
await  the  wished-for  roTeries,  which  pre- 
sent to  their  alowing  imagination  the 
forms  of  the  ooMstlal  kourt$f  and  the  en- 
joyments of  their  own  paradise  in  all  its 
voluptuousness.  I  had  heard  so  muLj 
contradietory  reports  of  the  sensatiooa 
prodoeed  by  this  drug,  that  I  resolved  to 
know  the  truth,  and  aecordhigly  took  my 
seat  in  the  eoffbehonse  with  lialf  a  doiea 
Theriakis.  Their  gestures  were  frigbtlhl; 
those  who  were  completely  vnder  the 
influence  of  the  opium  talked  ineoberentln 
their  featuree  were  flashed,  their  eyes  had 
an  unnatural  brilliancyy  and  the  general 
expressioB  of  their  eoantenanees  was 
horribly  wild.  The  effect  is  usually  aro- 
dueed  in  two  hours,  and  lasts  four  or  flvs; 
the  dose  varies  from  threo  grains  to  a 
drachm.  I  saw  one  old  man  take  firar 
pills,  of  six  graias  each,  in  the  eoarat  of 
two  hours  :  Iwas  iold  he  had  boon  asiag 
opium  for  fif  e-^nd-tweaty  yean  ;  but  this 
is  a  Tcry  rare  example  of  an  opium-eater 
passing  thirty  yean  of  age,  if  ho  com- 
mence the  pnctice  early.  The  debUifyf 
both  moral  and  physical,  attendant  on  Ha 
excitement  is  terrible ;  the  appetite  ia 
soon  destroyed,  erery  fibre  in  the  body 
trembles,  the  nerves  of  the  neck  bocomo 
affected,  aad  the  muMles  get  rigid:  several 
of  these  I  hare  seen  in  this  plaeo  at  vari- 
ous timos^  who  had  wry  BMks  and  con- 
tracted flagen;  bat  stiU  they  eaaaot 
abandon  the  custom ;  they  are  miseraMo 
till  the  hour  arrives  for  Ukiag  their  dally 
dose  ;  and  when  its  deligbtral  iafloeaeo 
begiflis,  they  are  all  fire  and  aaimstiSM. 
Some  of  tosm  compoeo  excelleat  verses^ 
and  otbcn  address  the  bystaadon  la  tka 
moot  eloqaoBt  discourses^  imsaiaiag  the»- 
selves  to  be  onyMron,  and  to  have  all  tka 
hanam  ia  the  werld  al  eemmaad* — 
Hadmui,  L  p.  SS. 

Similar  cfllbcts  are  deacrlbed  aa 
retnltlDg  from  the  smoking  of  opInm  to 
exceaa  In  China;  and  the  annklnf 
of  landannm  In  large  qnaatitiea  Id 
England  la  eqnally  pernldoiia  la  ita 
conaeqneacei. 

The  nae  of  tbia  drof  ,  aa  »  nareoUo 
IndnlgeDce,  appears  to  be  on  Ike 


*  MsDoaii's  Tftftrff  i»IWiqb4c,TeLi.ff.91^M^97. 
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increase  among  the  Earopean  popala- 
iions  generally.  Among  the  less  pro- 
vident, especially  of  the  workingclasses 
in  onr  own  large  manafactnring  towns, 
the  nse  of  landannm  as  a  care-dispel- 
ling, happiness- giving  potion — often 
as  a  dispeller  of  hunger — is  said  to  be 
greatly  extending.  If  so,  we  shonld 
Expect  that  among  us,  as  among  the 
Turks  and  Chinese,  opium  will  find 
many  who  are  unable  to  resist  its  se- 
ductive allurements,  and  whom  it  will 
drag  into  the  extreme  of  mental  and 
bodily  misery. 

Of  its  powers  of  seduction,  indeed, 
even  over  the  less  delicate  and  sus- 
ceptible organisation  of  our  northern 
European  races,  and  of  the  absolute 
slavery  to  which  it  can  reduce  even 
the  strongest  minds  among  us,  we 
have  two  remarkable  examples  in  the 
celebrated  Coleridge,  and  in  the  author 
of  the  English  Opium-Eater.  For 
many  years  Coleridge  was  a  slave  to 
opium,  and  the  way  in  which  he  be- 
came addicted  to  it  is  thus  described 
by  himself,  in  a  letter  dated  April 
18U  :— 

*^  I  waa  seduced  into  the  accursed 
habit  ignorantly.  I  had  been  almost  bed- 
ridden for  many  mouths  with  swellings  in 
my  knees.  In  a  medical  journal  I  un- 
happily met  with  an  account  of  a  cure 
performed  in  a  similar  case  (or  what  ap- 
peared to  mc  so),  by  rubbing  in  laudanum, 
at  the  same  time  taking  a  given  dose  in- 
ternally. It  acted  like  a  charm— like  a 
miracle.  I  recovered  the  use  of  my  limbs, 
of  my  appetite,  of  my  spirits,  and  this 
continued  for  near  a  fortnight.  At  length 
the  unusual  stimulus  subsided,  the  com- 
plaint returned,  the  supposed  remedy  was 
recurred  to— but  I  cannot  go  through  the 
dreary  history.  Sufficient  to  say,  that 
effects  were  produced  which  acted  on  me 
by  terror  and  cowardice  of  pain  and 
sudden  death,  not  (so  help  me  God)  by 
any  temptation  of  pleasure,  or  expecta- 
tion or  desire  of  exciting  pleasurable  sen- 
sations. On  the  contrary,  the  longer  I 
abstained,  the  higher  my  spirits  were, 
the  keener  my  enjoyments — till  the  mo- 
ment, the  direful  moment  arrived,  when 
my  pulse  began  to  fluctuate,  my  heart  to 
palpitate,  and  such  a  dreadful  falling 
abroad,  as  it  were,  of  my  whole  frame, 
euch  intolerable  restlessness  and  incipient 
bewilderment, that  in  the  last  of  myseveral 
attempts  to  abandon  the  dire  poison,  I 
exclaimed  in  agony  which  I  now  repeat 


in  MrioantH  and  solMnilgrt  '  I  am  to# 
poor  to  haiard  this."*  * 

He  sabseqnentlj  pat  himsdf  into 
the  hands  of  a  medial  man  when  at 
a  friend's  boose  In  Bristol ;  and  while 
be  pretended  to  be  gradually  tossening 
the  dose  under  mMical  instmctioDS, 
and  while  \]^  firiends  thooght  he  was 
absolntely  cored  1^  being  iMonghft 
down  to  twenty  drops  a-dar,  he  was 
all  the  while  obtaining  landanna 
secretly,  and  drinking  It  In  luge  doaea 
as  before! 

How  \Ab  moral  sense  mnst  have 
been  overborne,  and  by  how  powerfU 
a  fascination,  before  he  eonld  liave 
stooped  to  soeh  degrading  deeeptionl 
And  how  fierce  his  self-npbrudlnga 
mnst  have  bMn,  when  he  covid  add  in 
the  same  letter  fhmi  which  tlie  abofs 
extract  is  taken :  **  There  is  no  liope. 
O  God,  how  willingly  wonld  I  place 
myself  onder  Dr  Fox  in  hia  establish- 
ment; for  my  case  is  a  species  oC 
madness,  only  that  it  is  a  derange- 
ment, an  otter  niipolMCtf  o/'lAs  vtMm^ 
and  not  of  the  intelleetnal  fhcnltieSi 
Yon  bid  me  roose  myself.  Go  hid  a 
man,  paralytic  in  both  arms,  to  rob 
them  briskly  together,  and  that  will 
cnre  him.  *AlaisI'  he  wonld  reply* 
'  that  I  cannot  move  my  anna  is  my 
complaint  and  my  miseiy.*  "* 

And  his  mismy  he  stOi  Ihrther 
paints  in  a  letter,  dated  Jane  of  the 
same  year :  **  Conceive  a  poor  miser- 
able wretch,  who  ibr  many  years  hu 
been  attempting  to  beat  offpabi,  by 
a  constant  recorrenoe  to  a  vioe  tliaC 
reproduces  It.  Conceive  a  qdiit  in 
hell  employed  in  tracing  ont  for  others 
the  road  to  that  heaven  from  whioh 
his  crimes  exclode  him!  In  shorti 
conceive  whatever  Is  most  wretched. 
helpless,  and  hopeless,  and  yon  will 
form  as  tolerable  a  notion  of  my  state 
as  it  is  possible  for  a  good  man  to 
have."  t 

And  yet  Coleridge  lived  twentf 
years  after  this  letter  was  written, 
conquered  the  evil  habit,  and  enj<^yed, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  mnch  happinessy  aa 
he  wrote  many  noble  works. 

Coleridge  speaks  of  his  attempts  to 
give  np  the  indnlgepce.  The  following 
graphic  passage  describes  the  horroKS 
undergone  by  Mr  de  Qnine^,  in  hil 
eflforts  to  abandon  the  praGtioe>— 


*  Cottlb's  Early  JUcollectiontf  vol.  ii.  p.  157. 


t  Ibid.|  p.  180. 
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"Opiam,  therefore,  I  resoWed  whoHj 
to  abjare,  as  soon  aa  I  should  find  myself 
at  liberty  to  bend  my  andirided  attention 
Mid  energy  to  this  purpose.  It  was  not, 
howerer,  till  the  24th  of  Jane  last  (1822) 
that  any  tolerable  concarrence  of  facilities 
for  such  an  attempt  arrived.  On  that 
day  I  began  my  ezperimenty  having  pre- 
viously settled  in  my  own  mind  that  I 
would  not  flinch,  bat '  wonld  stand  np  to 
the  scratch '  under  any  possible  '  ponisb- 
ment.'  I  must  premiae  that  about  170 
or  180  drops  had  been  my  ordinary  allow- 
Mice  for  many  months ;  oocasionally  I 
had  run  up  as  high  as  800,  mslA  oiiot 
nearly  to  700]:  in  repeated  preludes  to 
my  final  experiment  I  had  alio  gone  M 
low  as  100  drops,  bat  had  fonad  it  im- 
possible to  stand  it  beyond  the  fourth 
day,  which,  by  the  way,  I  hare  alwaya 
found  more  difficult  to  get  OTer  than  anj 
of  the  preceding  three.  I  went  off  under 
easy  sail — 1 30  drops  a-day  for  t^ree  days ; 
on  the  fourth  I  plunged  at  o^  to  80. 
The  misery  which  I  now  tuibrMl  *  took 
the  conceit  out  of  me '  at  onee  ;  and  for 
about  a  month  I  continued  off  and  on 
about  this  mark :  then  I  sunk  to  60  ;  and 
the  next  day  to — none  at  alL  This  waa 
the  firkt  day  for  nearly  ton  years  that  I 
had  existed  without  opium.  I  peraevorod 
in  my  abstinence  for  ninety  boors — L  e^ 
upwards  of  half  a  week.  Then  I  took — 
ask  me  not  how  much.  Say,  ye  sevoroat» 
what  would  you  have  done  9  Then  I  ab- 
stained again ;  then  took  about  twenty-five 
drop.o  ;  then  abstained — and  so  on. 

**  Meantime  the  symptoms  whioh  at- 
tended my  case  for  the  first  six  weeka 
of  the  experiment  were  these — enomooa 
irritability,  and  excitement  of  the  wholo 
system  ;  the  stomach,  in  particular,  re- 
stored to  a  full  feeling  of  vitality  and 
sen^ibility,  but  often  in  great  pain  ;  ia- 
creabiug  restlessness  night  and  day  ;  deep 
—  I  scarcely  knew  what  it  was — threo 
hours  out  of  the  twenty-four  was  the  ut- 
most I  had,  and  that  so  agitated  and 
shallow  that  I  heard  every  tonnd  thai 
was  near  me ;  lower  jaw  oonstantly  twoU* 
ing,  much  ulcerated,  and  many  other 
distressing  symptoms  that  would  do  todi* 
ous  to  repeat ;  amongst  which,  however^  i 
must  mention  one,  because  it  had  never 
failed  to  accompany  mv  attempt  to  ro- 
nounce  opium— vix.,  violent  stemutatioiL 
Thi.H  now  became  exceedingly  trouble- 
home,  sometimes  lasting  fbr  two  hoora  at 
once,  and  returning,  at  least  twieo  or 
three  times  a-day.     I. was  not  mneh  tar- 


prised  at  this,  on  recollecting  what  I  had 
somewhere  heard  or  read,  that  the  mem- 
brane which  lines  the  nostrils  is  a  pro- 
longation of  that  which  Knes  the  stomach; 
whence  I  believe  art  explained  the  in- 
fiammatory  appearances  about  the  nostrilf 
of  dram-drinkers.  The  sudden  restora- 
tion of  its  original  sensibility  to  the  sto- 
mach expressed  itself,  I  suppose,  in  thia  . 
way.  It  is  remarkable,  also,  that,  during 
the  whole  period  of  years  through  whi£ 
I  had  taken  opium,  I  had  never  onco 
oaogfat  cold  (as  the  phrase  is),  nor  even 
the  slightest  eough.  But  now  a  violent 
cold  attacked  me,  and  a  cough  soon  after. 
In  an  vnfinished  firagmont  of  a  lettor 

begin  about  this  tisso  to  ^  I  find 

thoso  words :  Do  yon  know  Boas- 

Bont  and  Fletcher's  play  of  T%ierr$  mud 
Thmdertt  t  then  you  wiU  see  ny.oaao  as 
to  sleep ;  nor  is  it  mnch  of  aa  oxaggerft- 
tioa  in  othor  features.  I  profess  to  yo« 
I  have  a  greater  infinx  of  thoughts  in  <»• 
hour  at  present,  than  in  »  whole  joar 
under  the  reign  of  opium.  It  sooma  as 
though  all  the  thou^ts  which  had  boos 
fhwB  up  for  %  decade  of  jears  bj  opium 
had  BOW,  aoeordiag  to  the  old  Ihhle,  oooa 
thawed  at  onee,  saeh  a  multitado  afefuam 
la  upoD  DM  from  all  quarters.  Yet  saeli 
is  my  impatioBoo  and  hidoooa  irritabil- 
ity, that  for  one  which  I  detain  aad  aolo 
down  fifty  eeoapo  mo:  la  splto  of  my 
wearinom  fhom  snflhring  aad  want  ii 
sleep,  I  caaaot  stand  still  or  ait  fbr  two 
mhiutes  together.  *I  bum  ot  rersoa 
tecum  meditare  oaaoroa.*  ***— Cbi^mfleat 
— Appendix. 

It  was  not  80  miieh  by  the  pleasori 
it  gave,  aa  by  the  tortaret  connected 
with  the  attempt  to  abjore  it,  that  l» 
both  these  caies  opiomkept  its  flnnesi 
hold.  Dot  both  men  finally  triompbed 
over  it,  thoogb  after  tortnies  whldl 
few  will  oonsent  to  vndergo,  and  witk 
MX  and  shattered  bodies  :— 

"I  triimplMd:  hat  thiak  aot,rMdsr« 
thai  thtrefinro  my  safliBriafB  wars  onded* 
Nor  thiak  of  mo  as  of  one  sittfaig  la  » 
d^jjittUA  state.  Thiak  of  mo  as  of  od% 
STOB  whoa  fear  msatha  had  passed,  sHH 
sgllatod,  writhing,  threhhiag^  palpltatlab 
shattorsd ;  aad  much  hi  tho  sitaatlon  or 
him  who  has  booa  raokod,  aa  I  oolloet  ths 
tormoBtt  of  that  staU  fnm  tho  afbeth^ 
aooouBt  of  thom  by  WiU&am  LIthgow,  ths 
BMSl  iaaooost  saibror  of  ths  times  of 
JammL  Msantlms,  I  dsrifsd  as  bsnsil 


*  Among  external  symptoms  hs  amatloai  that  sxosirfTs  potipbatisB,  srsn  al 
Chribtman,  attended  in  his  caas  say  great  isdasllsa  hi  ths  daUy  doss  of  opiam, 
and  that  in  July  this  was  io  szoasrirs  as  Is  shUgs  him  Is  ass  a  hath  Ive  sr  ils 

times  a-day. 
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from  any  medicine,  except  one  prescribed 
for  mc  by  an  £!dinburgh  sargeon  of  great 
eminence — ammoniated  tinctare  of  Tale- 
rian. " — C'on/of  iont. 

After  a  seventeen  years*  use,  and 
an  eight  years*  abnse  of  its  powers, 
he  ceased  to  consume  the  dmg,  bat 
he  probably  still  feels  the  eflfects  of 
its  long  use. 

Much  uncertainty  exists  as  to  the 
extent  to  which  the  use  of  landanom 
really  prevails  among  our  healthy 
adult  population.  According  to  De 
Quincey,  the  opium-eaters  were  al- 
ready numerous  thirty  years  ago. 
*'  Of  this,"  ho  says,  "  1  became  con- 
vinced several  years  ago,  by  com- 
puting at  that  time  the  number  of 
those  in  one  small  class  of  English 
society  (the  class  of  men  distinguished 
for  tnlcnts  or  of  eminent  station)  who 
were  known  to  me,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, as  opium-eaters:  such,  for  in- 
stance, as  the  eloquent  and  benevo- 
lent   ;  the  late  Dean  of  ; 

Lord ;  Mr ,  the  philosopher; 

a  late  under- secretary  of  state  (who 
described  to  n:e  the  sensation  which 
first  drove  him  to  the  use  of  opium  in 
the  very  same  words  as  the  Dean  of 

;  viz.,  *that  he  felt  as  though  rats 

were  gnawing  and  abrading  the  coats 

of  hid  stomach  *) ;  Mr ,  and  many 

others  hardly  less  known,  whom  it 
would  be  tedious  to  mention."  He 
adds,  also,  that  about  the  same  time  he 
learned  in  Manchester  that  **ou  a 
Saturday  afternoon  the  counters  of 
the  druggist  were  strewed  with  pills 
of  one,  two,  or  three  grain?,  in  pre- 
paration for  tfie  known  demand  of 
the  evening.  The  immediate  occasion 
of  the  practice  was  the  lowness  of 
wages,  which  at  that  time  would  not 
allow  them  to  indulge  in  ale  or  spirits; 
and  wages  rising,  it  may  be  thought 
that  this  practice  would  cease.  But 
as  I  do  not  readily  believe  that  any 
man,  having  once  tasted  the  divine 
luxnrios  of  opium,  will  afterwards 
descend  to  the  gross  and  mortal  en- 
jnyments  of  alcohol,  I  take  it  for 
granted— 

*  'I'k^t  tho<o  eat  now,  who  never  ate  before. 
And  tbu^•  wLu  alwayi  ate,  now  eat  the 
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or. 


more. 


•  •» 


In  regard  to  the  intensity  and  sud- 
denness of  the  positive  enjoyment 
which  the  uninitiated  derive  from  the 
first  ii£e  of  opium,  the  experience 


of  De  Quincey  Is  Tery  inBtriicti\-e. 
Like  Coleridge,  he  took  it  first  to 
dispel  pain.  He  had  been  afladed 
for  three  weeks  with  excruciating 
rheumatic  pains  in  the  head  and  faoe, 
when  he  was  advised  to  try  laQdanom, 
and  forthwith  purcbaaed  some  at  » 
dmggist's  shop. 

**  Arrived  at  mj  lodgingt,  it  may  ba 
supposed  that  I  lost  not  a  momeai  ia 
talcing  the  qaantity  praaeribtd.  I  was 
necessarily  ignorant  of  the  whole  art 
and  mystery  of  opium  -  taking ;  and 
what  I  took,  I  took  under  trery  dind- 
vantage.  Bat  I  took  it,  and  in  an  hearp 
oh,  heavens !  what  a  revnlsion  I  what 
an  npbeaving,  from  its  lowest  depths,  af 
the  inner  spirit  t  what  an  apocalypM  9i 
the  world  within  me !  That  my  paia* 
had  vanished  was  now  a  triflo  in  my 
eyes.  This  neffaiive  effect  was  iwallow- 
ed  np  in  the  immensity  of  those  poii* 
tive  effects  which  had  opened  before  ■• 
— in  the  abyss  of  divine  enjoyment  thnm 
suddenly  revealed.  Here  was  a  panaee* . 
-  a  iftaptfOKW  vifwtvBtt  for  all  hnmaa 
woeF.  Here  was  the  secret  of  bappiacM 
about  which  philosophers  had  dispatcd 
for  80  many  ages  at  once  discovered ! 
Happiness  might  now  be  bought  for  % 
penny,  and  carried  in  the  waitteoat 
pocket :  portable  ecstasies  might  bo  had 
corked  up  in  a  pint-bottle  ;  and  peaeo  ef 
mind  could  be  sent  down  in  galloaa  1^ 
the  mail-coach." 

Those  who  nnderatand  beat  and 
feel  most  for  the  sorrows  and  pains 
of  the  poverty-  stricken  b ambler claases 
of  every  pursuit,  would  feel  no  siir* 
prise  on  learning  that  the  sednctfow 
which  the  above  passage  describes 
had  led  awa^-  many  of  them  into  the 
habitual  and  intemperate  nae of  opinm. 
To  live  in  pain  and  privation  from 
day  to  day,  to  suflTer  from  the  sgooics 
of  old  remembrances,  or  the  feara  oC 
future  individual  and  family  griefiit 
and  to  have  a  key  to  pandisc  st 
hand !  Who  can  wonder  that  the 
key  is  used,  or  would  exercise  aevs- 
rity  towards  him  who  nses  It  ?  We 
must  add  to  the  health,  and  comfort, 
and  peace  of  mind  of  the  tempted, 
before  we  exchange  oompanion  or 
forbearance  for  reproach. 

But  accurate  statistical  infonnatioa 
is  still  wanting  to  prove  that  the  habit 
of  opium-eating  has  really  extended 
in  any  great  degree  among  onr  foil* 
grown  healthy  labonring  popnlstinBj 
cither  in  town  or  oonntry.    IsoUltd 
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cases  of  a  melancholy  kind  do  now 
and  then  occnr,  and  loose  conjectoral 
statements  are  made  as  to  the  preva- 
lence of  the  practice  in  this  district 
or  that,  but  wo  are  unwilling  to  admit 
the  wide  prevalence  of  the  custom 
without  the  most  trustworthy  testi- 
mony. A  child  died,  for  example, 
from  the  effects  of  opium  in  Sep- 
tember (1853)  at  Bozworth  in  Cam- 
bridgeshire, the  mother,  becanse  it 
was  unwell,  having  plaoBd  a  piece  of 
crude  opium  in  its  mouth  to  8nd[.  To 
the  announcement  of  this  fact  in  the 
newspapers,  it  was  added,  *'  that  the 
mother  and  her  family  are  all  opium- 
eaters,  and,  though  labouring  people, 
spend  four  shillings  a-week  on  the 
drug  !  *^  This  statement  suggests  the 
idea  that  the  habit  may  prevail  ex- 
tensively in  the  district,  a  conclusion 
which  may  in  reality  do  Injnstioe  to 
an  industrious  peasantry.  We  refuse 
to  adopt  it,  therefore.  It  lays,  we 
think,  a  moral  obligation  upon  the 
professional  men  of  the  county  to  col- 
lect information  and  make  known  the 
truth  ;  and  all  who  feel  an  interest  in 
the  moral  reputation  of  our  labouring 
people  should  reject  such  inferences 
to  their  prejudice.  In  the  absence  of 
accurate  knowledge,  which  it  ought 
not  to  be  difficult  for  certain  parues 
to  obtain. 

But  another  form  of  the  opium  evil 
has  been  shown,  upon  unquestionable 
evidence,  extensively  to  prevail.  In 
the  lan^e  manufacturing  towns  of 
Lancashire  it  Is  a  common  thing  for 
mothers  who  work  in  the  factories  to 
put  out  their  children  to  norse,  and  it 
is  equally  common  for  the  nurses  to 
dose  the  children  with  opium  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  them  qniet  or  of 
setting  them  to  sleep.  It  was  stated 
by  the  Rev.  Mr  Clay,  that  in  the 
town  of  Preston  alone,  in  1843,  **  up* 
wards  of  sixteen  hundred  funilies 
were  In  the  habit  of  using  6odfirev*a 
Cordial,  or  some  other  equally  injo- 
rious  compound,**  and  that  In  one  of 
the  burial  clubs  in  that  town,  ^*  sixty* 
four  per  cent  of  the  members  die  onder 
five  years  of  age.***  The  obvlooscon- 
elusion  is,  that  the  fatality  among  tlie 
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children  Is  connected  with  the  use  of 
the  drn^. 

A  writer  in  the  Morning  Chramde 
of  the  4th  of  January  1850  thus  de- 
scribes  the  effects  which  this  nse  of 
opium  produces  upon  the  health  of  the 
children : — 

''The  eonseqoenots  of  this  ijittm  of 
drugging  are  suffufion  of  the  brain,  and 
an  extensive  train  of  mesenteric  and  glan- 
dular diseases.  The  child  sinks  into  a 
low  torpid  state,  wastesaway  to  askeletoo, 
except  the  stomach,  prodaeing  what  is 
known  as  pot-belly.  One  woman  said| 
'  The  sleeping  stniT  made  them  that  they 
were  always  dosinc,  and  never  cared  for 
food.  They  pined  away,  llieir  heads 
got  big,  and  they  died.'" 

It  cannot  be  denied,  therefore,  that 
in  one  meUmcholy  form  at  least  tiie 
evils  of  opinm-eatiuff  are  visible 
amongst  ns.  And  it  u  cnrions  that 
this  should  be  the  very  form  of  dmg- 
ffing  from  which  the  poppy  Is  sidd  to 
nave  derived  its  name.  The  diffhsioii 
of  knowledge  among  the,  it  may  be 
not  nnfeeling,  mothers  of  the  fa^oiy 
districts,  is  one  of  the  most  likely  waja 
to  remove  these  evils. 

It  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  anv* 
thing  like  an  approximate  idea  of  tbe 
quantity  of  oplnm  oonanmed  br  the 
aifferent  nations  of  the  world.  Meren 
asserts  that  the  quantity  consomed  by 
the  Malays  of  the  Indiui  Archipelago, 
in  Cochin-Chhia  and  Slam,  as  wdl  as 
India  and  Persia,  is  so  immense  that, 
if  we  could  obtain  an  exact  statement 
of  It,  the  amount  would  be  qnile  in- 
eredlble.  The  Rijpoots  and  other 
Hindoo  tribes  present  opium  at  their 
Ylaits  and  entertainments,  with  tbe 
•amtf  familiarity  as  tbe  snoff-box  is 
presented  in  Europe.  In  some  eom- 
trles  it  li  even  given  to  the  horsee,  to 
exdte  them  to  greater  exertiotts.  **A 
Cvtchee  boneman  sbarea  rm  hoM* 
onrably  his  store  of  opiom  with  big 
horse,  which  then  makosaii  faieredible 
atreteb,  tboogh  wearied  o«t  before.**! 

In  India  at  least  six  and  a  half 
mlUloiis  of  pomids  of  opinm  are  amii* 
ally  bought  by  the  East  India  Coa* 
pany  from  the  native  growers,  and 
maonfaetmed  Into  a  marketable  eoi* 


*  FtrH  Rei»H  of  tkeOmw^teiomin^ImfiUrgitd^ikeSute^Lafgtf'l^^ 
Appendix,  pp.  46,  48. 
t  Bf aifss's  rtririo £UmIs, p. 914, qMltd hf  M«y«^    Gmg. ^ Uml^  f. tm. 
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dition.  To  prodace  this  quantity  will 
require  npwardsof  three  hundred  thoa- 
saud  acres  of  land.  It  yields  a  reve- 
nue to  the  Company  of  three  and  a 
half  millions  sterling,  and  is  for  the 
greatest  part  exported. 

As  to  China,  we  know  that,  in  the 
season  1837-8,  it  imported  from  India 
three  millions  of  pounds,  and  the  im- 
portation from  that  country  has  pro- 
bably increased  considerably  since 
that  time.  To  this  importation  most 
also  be  added  the  opium  which  China 
receives  by  land  from  the  countries 
which  border  it  towards  the  west. 
The  consumption  of  China  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  is  probably  not  less  than 
four  or  five  millions  of  pounds*  weight, 
having  a  market  value  of  as  many 
pounds  sterling.  In  the  same  year 
(1837-8)  ludia  exported  about  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  of  pounds  to  the  islands 
of  the  Indian  Archipelago  and  other 
places. 

The  consumption  of  the  United 
Kingdom  is  of  course  trifling  when 
compared  with  this,  but  it  is  greatly 
on  the  increase.  Thus,  the  quantity 
imported  into  Great  Britain  in  1839 
was  only  41,000  pounds,  while  In 
1852  it  amouuted  to  114,000  pounds; 
or,  it  has  increased  nearly  three  times 
within  fifteen  years.  This  implies 
cither  the  application  of  the  drug  to 
new  purposes,  or  a  gieatly  increued 
demand  for  the  uses  to  which  it  was 
formerly  applied. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  as  a 
matter  of  comfort,  that  we  are  not  to 
expect  either  in  Christian  Europe  or 
in  America  to  see  the  consumption  of 
opium  eviT  become  so  universal  as 
in  Mahometan  countries,  where  the 
use  of  wine  is  forbidden  to  the  true 
believer.  So  long  as  a  freedom  of 
choice  is  allowed  to  the  people,  or  a 
moral  compulsion  only  is  exercised 
over  them,  there  is  little  fear  of  their 
becoming  generally  addicted  to  opium. 
Prohibit  the  use  of  fermented  liquors 
by  law,  and  we  may  hope  to  increase 
largely  the  consumers  of  this  drug. 
Morehead  mentions  a  young  lady  of 
his  acfjuaintance  who,  being  prevented 
by  her  friends  from  indulging  in  ar- 
dent spirits,  had  accustomed  herself 
to  swiillow  an  ounce  of  crude  opium, 
with  as  much  ease  and  indiiTercnce  as 


a  boy  woald  eat  as  much  liqnorioe.^ 
We  apprehend  somethiog  of  this  sort 
from  the  strict  enforcement  of  the 
Maine  Law  in  North  America;  for 
although  the  constitution  of  our  Trans- 
atlantic  connections  has  consider- 
ably altered,  especially  In  the  oldeat 
states,  since  they  crossed  the  sea,  stiU 
the  universal  craving  exists  among 
them,  and  if  it  is  denied  gratification 
In  one  form,  it  will  seek  for  it  ia  an- 
other. 

In  regard  to  Its  chemical  hlstoiy, 
opium  is  probably  the  best  known  of 
all  the  vegetable  extracts  or  iospia- 
sated  juices  nscd  in  medicine.  It  haa 
been  the  subject  of  nnmerons  and  ela- 
borate experimental  and  analytical 
investigations,  and  the  resnits  of  theat 
fill  many  interesting  pages  in  onr 
newest  systems  of  organic  chemistry. 

How  very  complicated  a  snbstanoe 
even  the  purest  opium  is,  the  general 
reader  will  infer  from  the  formldabla 
list  of  peculiar  principles  which  hare 
been  fonnd  in  it  Besides  familiar 
substances,  such  as  gum,  mncila|^ 
resin,  fat,  caoutchouc,  &c.,  it  contaiaa 
morphine,  narcotine,  codeine,  nar- 
ceiue,  thebaine,  opianine,  meconlna, 
pseudomorphine,  porphyroxlne,  papa- 
verine, and  meconic  acid  —  eleven 
peculiar  organic  componnda,  which 
occur  in  greater  or  less  quantity  in 
nearly  every  sample  of  pure  opinm ! 

Of  all  these,  the  most  active  is  that 
now  almost  universally  known  under 
the  name  of  morphine  or  morphia. 
Of  this  invaluable  medicine  the  beat 
qualities  of  opium  contain  as  mach  aa 
ten  per  cent  It  is  colonriess,  void  of 
smell,  and  nearly  insoluble  In  water, 
but  possesses  an  exceedfngly  bitter 
unpleasant  taste,  and  what  are  called 
by  chemists  alkaline  properties.  It  ia 
powerfully  narcotic  and  poisonons,and 
IS  described  by  some  as  producing  np- 
on  the  system  all  the  efiects  of  the 
natural  opium.  This,  however,  is  not 
generally  the  case;  and  hence  it  haa 
not,  we  believe,  been  anywhere  at- 
tempted to  substitute  this  pure  chemi- 
cal compound— the  chemical  compo- 
sition of  which  is  fixed,  and  the  phy- 
siological effects  constant  and  cer- 
tain— fitr  the  crude  and  nncertain 
opium  Jn  the  production  of  pleasnreable 
excitement  and  gratification.     And 


*  MoBKUEADi  On  (Ac  Vtt  u/  liitbriating  Lupion^  p.  106.    LoBdoa,  1834. 
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the  reason  of  this  obviously  is,  that  aeveral  iDgredients  which  are  ksown 

the  fall  and  peculiar  effect  of  the  to  be  active,  vanr  very  much  in  dif* 

natural  dmg  is  due  to  the  combined  ferent  samples  of  the  dimg.  The  loca- 

and  simultaneous  action  of  all  the  litj  or  country  in  which  the  plant  is 

numerous    substances    it    contains,  grown,  the  peculiarities  of  the  season 

Each  of  these  modifies  the  effect  which  during  which  the  opium  is  collected, 

would  be  produced  by  any  one  of  the  and  the  state  of  ripeness  of  the  plant 

others  taken  singly— as  the  attraction  — the  way  in  which  the  juice  is  dried^ 

of  each  planet  modifies  the  course  and  snbMquently  prepared  for  Uie 

which  would  be  taken  by  every  one  of  market,  and  the  variety  of  poppy 

the  others,  were  it  the  only  one  which  from  which  it  is  obtained,-Hdl  these 

revolved  round  the  sun.  It  is  from  the  drcnmstanees  influence  the  propor- 

result  of  all  these  conjoined  actions  tions  of  its  constituents,  and  oonse> 

that  the  singular   pleasure   of  the  qnently  modify  the  action  of  the  mixed 

opium-consumer  is  derived.  substance  upon  the  human  system. 

At  least  three  of  the  constituents  of  The  Smyrna  opinm  is  generally  consi- 
opium  which  have  been  named  above  dered  the  best  in  the  European  mar- 
are  known  to  be  narcotic  and  poison-  ket,  bnt  even  in  this  the  morphia  Ta- 
ous.  These  are  morphme,  codeine,  riesbetweenfonrand  fourteen  percent, 
and  thebaine.  The  special  aOion  of  Bengal  opinm  diflinrs  from  that  of  Tnr- 
the  other  substances  upon  the  system  key  and  Egypt,  in  containing  more 
is  still  unknown  or  nndedded.  In-  nairootine  in  pn^KHlion  to  the  mor- 
deed,  it  is  a  remarkaUe  thing  in  che-  |^iiL  Generally,  also,  the  Indian  and 
mico-physiologicai  history,  that,  long  Persian  samples  yield  less  morphia 
as  opium  has  been  known,  extenslvelv  than  those  of  Turkey. 
as  it  has  been,  and  still  is  used,  both  This  latter  fact  shows  that,  thongh 
as  a  medicine  and  a  loxurions  hidnl-  it  Is  in  warm  climates  thai  opinm  is 
geuce,  and  numerous  as  are  the  opin-  diiefly  collected  and  used,  yet  that 
ions  in  regard  to  its  mode  of  adbion  mere  warmth  of  dimate,  whatever 
which  have  been  promulgated  by  me-  may  be  its  other  effects  npon  the  white 
dical  authorities,  we  are  still  so  unable  poppy,  does  not  alone  caose  the  jniee 
to  say  what  is  the  true  action  of  this  of  iu  capsules  to  be  rich  in  morphia; 
dmg,  that,  in  the  w<mx1s  of  Dr  Pereira,  and  this  is  supported  fhrther  Iqr  the 
*'  we  shall  save  ourselves  much  time  statement  of  some  English  experimen- 
and  useless  speculation  by  at  once  ters,  that  British-grown  opium  oon- 
coiifessing  our  ignoranoe  on  this  tains  more  morphia  than  that  of  oom- 
point.*'  So  far  does  physiology  appear  merce.  as  well  as  by  the  results  of 
still  to  lag  behind,  when  our  chemls-  French  experiments,  which  showed 
try  is  tolerablv  advanced.  the  presence  of  16  lo  S8  per  cent  of 

It   is  no  doubt   the  complicated  morphia  in  some  opiums  coUeeted  in 

nature  of  the  problem  which  renders  FranoSi    These  faeu  are  of  eonsider- 

the  physiological  solution  so  dUBcnlt  able  sdentlile  interest ;  bat  they  are 

Nearly  a  dosen  different  snbstanoes  not  llkelv  to  lead  to  any  praeticai  re* 

arc  uiixed  up  and  given  at  once.   Not  snlts  of  unporlnnee  te  Ike  rand  eee- 

only  do  these  act  in  different  ways  noi^  at  toast  of  tUs  eoaalry.    Oar 

upon  the  same  individual,  but  eaoh  of  peppy  plants  are  nobabfy  too  slow  in 

them  probably  acts  in  a  somewhat  dif-  their  growth,  and  posssss  too  little 

ferent  way  upon  each  different  patient^  jalee  or  snoealence,  to  jrisid  asallsfoe* 

according  to  his  natural  oonstltationt  lory  return  to  the  opinai>gathersr 

and  the  state  of  his  health.  Is  it  won-  ware  the  anesrlafai^  of  lie  elimato 

dcrful  that,  out  of  these  multiplied  and  the  dearaeas  of  laboar  not  alone 

sources  of  diversity,  numerooslv  varied  snfloiani  to  prselnde  the  idsa  of  ear 

phases  should  apoMr  in  the  character  eateriag  faito  eoaipelltlon  with  te 

of  its  action,  and  numeroaa  opiniona  BaMm  prodnoeia  of  the  drag;    A 

contiequently  be  formed  aa  to  tiie  way  dilferenl  opinion,  hewtfar,  is  enter* 

in  which  its  effects  are  prodaeed?  taiaed  ia  Franee,  where  IIm  most  re* 

Besides,  it  is  a  matter  of  interest,  eeni  experiments  profims  to  show  Ihnft 

both  in  connection  with  this  point  and  the  variety  whioh  is  there  ealttralei 

with  the  general  chemical  history  of  for  its  seed  flsaj  be  so  treated  as  to 

opium,  that  the  proportioas  of  the  jdaUnharfeslefeplaaaaiai 
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t%  liicli  ncr.l  not  oxceod  onc-fi)urth  of  we  take  or  odminUter,  and  ia  the  way 
tiu-  ]in'-eiit  in.irkit  pri»:e  of  the  drug,  ia  which  good  or  evil  tidings  are  com- 
whilo  till'  <ocd  whicli  rI]H*Ds  uniu-  rounicatcd  to  our  friends.  We  more 
jiin-d  will  \:\y  all  the  ordinary  coat  rarely  allow  for  differences  of  race  iu 
nf  r-.iltun;  ;  .iii'l  from  ihe-e  rosiilts  dealinjj  with  foreign  nations,  or  in  ed- 
it i-i  juv'iumU  that  in  the  C"lleciiii{:  »»f  tiei^injj  their  bcbavionr  and  actions 
n[»inin  tlhiv  U  the  prn-prct  of  ^n^ai  under  ;,'iven  circumstances. 
a(lv;iniji;,'rii»  tln:i„'rifu:inrciif  IVance.  In  tlie  Malays  and  Javanese  we 

Tln^re  luv  ilmMMitlnrcirouni-stances  have  the  excitable  temperament,  ac- 

in  rniiiiiTti-n  with  thf  vln'ini  o-phy-  companied  by  the  imrestrained  oot- 

^i«.»^l;;iMl  lil.-iury  of  Hpiuiu,  which  will  ward  forms  of  expression,  which  are 

!••?  innn-tti.i;;  U)  tin*  general  reader,  characteristic    of    K;istern     nation*. 

'J  iii'-i'  an*  -  What   atTucts  us  Saxons  lightly  or 

/•V/>^   That   its  cxcltin;::  etVcct   is  slowly,  touches  them  instantly/  and 

mnit'  <•  •n-pii;in)U>  npuu  soni<^  race."*  (»f  penetrates  deep.   The  emotions  which. 

uhii  th.in  upon  ntlicrs.     This  i:<  said  when  awakened,  we  arc  accnstomcd  to 

to  he  L-.ipeciaily  ih.*  oa.-i-  with  the  ne-  restrain  and  hide,  they  openly  aud 

•:ri^«"<.  III*'  Malays,  an«l  tin*  Javanese,  viviilly  display,   and    by  indnlgence 

"  Till*  I  itt«  r,"  >ays  l/.nl  Macariuoy,  liei^rhtcn   often   to   an   overpowering 

*•  iiiiihr   an    i>;traiir.liii:iry   duze    of  dej:reo.     The  nejjro  tribes  partake  of 

opiinn,  lMM'..nu'  frantic  as  wi-Il  as  do-i-  a  similar  organisation.     "  In  this  re- 

p'Tatr.     Thfy    ariuin'   an    anifnial  spect/*    says    Mrs    Beechcr    Stowe, 

»''»ura^'i» ;   and,  uhou  suilVring  \\\}in  "they  have  an   Oriental   character, 

uii-fortiuii'  an  1  di-^ajipuintnu-nt,  tlu'v  and  betray  their  tropical  origin.    Like 

lilt  iinly  .-ia!»  the  uhj«'rts  of  tluir  hate,  the  Ili-brews  of  old,  and  the  Oriental 

hut  >aily  fiMih  to  atta.-k  in  like  man-  nations  of  the  present  day,  they  give 

n-  r  L'Vi  ry  ^u-rson  thvy  meet,  till  sirlf-  vent  to  their  emotions  with  the  ct- 

pn-!«.Tvali»n  riMihTs  it  ntcessary  to  most  vivaeity  of  expression,  and  their 

ih'-troy  thiMU."    Tlu'y  shout,  a<  they  whoiebodiiy  system  s^'mpathises  with 

rnn,  AnhJi,  aimtK,  which  means  *'kili,  the  movements  of  their  minds.   When 

kill ;"  and  hence  the  phrase,  nt.ninfj  in  distress,  they  actually  lift  up  their 

n  murk.    Captain  I^^urkman  was  told  voices  to  xveep,  and  *cry  with  an  ex- 

of  a  Javani'Si"  who  ran  a-nnuk  in  the  ceeding  bitter  cry.'    When  alarmed. 

>trcets  uf  Malavia,   and    ha<l   killed  tlicy  are  often  paralysed,  and  ren- 

scvcral  pi'uple,  wlun  In*  was  met  by  dered  entirely  helpless."    This  sus- 

a  soldii-r,  who  ran  him  thron.;h  with  eeptibility  aftects  all  their  relations 

his  pike.     I>iit  >U('h  was  the  ih'spera-  both  to  living  aud  dead  things.  Opium 

ti(in  of  the  infuriated  man,  ihat  he  atTects   different    individuals    among 

pii'-'Jid  himself  forward  on  the  pike,  them  in   ditTerent  ways,  as  it    does 

until  heptt  nfar('non;;h  to>talihisad-  the    dilTerent    individuals    of   Euro- 

v.  rsary  with  a  da;::;i'r,  wlnMibotli  ex-  pean  races,  but  upon  all  it  produces 

pired  t»";:et]MT.     i)\\  tlic  Malays  its  those  more  marked  and  striking  effects 

ttfi'ctsan'  d«'-i  ribiMl  to  1).'  vt-ry  nearly  which,  among  ourselves,  we  only  see 

the  same.     'V\wy  remind  one  of  the  in  rare  instances,  and  in  persons  of 

('xciirnKiit  said  to  have  fi»rnu'ily  pre-  uncommonly  nervous  temperament. 

vaili'd  in  a  less  fatal  form  at  Doiniy-  »>V(v;jr/,  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that 

brook  and  other  Irish  fairs,  when  an  the   active    narcotic   ingredients   of 

unusual  d«»sc  of  potj'on  had  been  ad-  opium  often  escape  the  decomposing 

mini-^tered  to  tho  hnu^.  action  of  the  digestive  and  other  or- 

T'lie  inllnonci'  (»f  rare,  a-  it  alVeots  gans.    They  pass  unchanged  into  the 

the  physioloj;ical  action  I'iilnT  of  sub-  milk  of  the  nurse  who  uses  it,  and 

^tan(•e-  introduced  into  the  stomaeh,  have  been  known  to  poison  the  infant 

or  of  ideas  presented  to  the  mini],  is  suckled  by  a  female  who  had  been  doz- 

tho  same  in  kind  as  tlie  influence  of  inghersclf  largely  with  opiates.     The 

individnal  constitution.      It   is  only  odour  of  the  drug  is  to  be  perceived  in 

jrreater  in  dr;:ree.  and  startles  us  s<»ine-  the  breath  aud  in  the  perspiration; 

times  becau-ie  of  the  extent  to  which  and   morphia  and    meconic  acid  are 

it  appears  exagir^'rated      Tln^  inllu-  known  occasionally  to  escape  through 

cnce  «»f  con^iituti.iu  is  recognised  and  the  kidneys,  and  have  been  found  in 

cousidcred  iu  cverv  dose  of  nieilicine  the  fluid  excretions.    This  character 
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tbo  active  ingredients  of  opiam  pos- 
sess in  common  with  many  other  nar- 
cotic principles,  such  as  those  of  the 
deadly  nightshade,  the  henbane,  the 
thorn-apple,  the  intoxicating  fnngns, 
and  with  many  other  substances  used 
in  medicine. — Pereira,  p.  102. 

Thirds  Opium,  as  is  well  known, 
gradually  loses  its  effect  upon  the 
habitual  consumer,  so  that  the  dose 
must  be  increased  from  time  to  time, 
if  the  influence  of  the  drug  is  to  be 
maintained.  But  at  lengthy  even  this 
resource  fails  the  inveterate  opinm- 
caters  of  Constantinople,  and  no  in- 
crease of  dose  will  procure  for  them 
the  desired  enjoyment,  or  even  relieve 
them  from  bodily  pain.  In  this  emer- 
gency, they  have  recourse  to  the  poi- 
sonous corrosive  sublimate.  Mixing 
at  first  a  minute  quantity  of  this  sub- 
stance with  their  daily  dose  of  opium, 
tlicy  increase  it  by  degrees,  till  they 
reach  the  limit  of  ten  grains  a-day, 
beyond  which  it  is  usually  unsafe  to 
pass.  This  mixture  acts  upon  their 
long- tortured  frames,  when  neither  of 
the  ingredients,  taken  alone,  will  either 
soothe  or  exhilarate.  But  the  use  of 
the  new  medicine  only  protracts  a 
little  longer  the  artificial  enjoyment, 
wliich  has  become  a  necessary  of  life, 
finally  bringing  to  a  more  miserable 
termination  the  career  of  the  debUl- 
tatcd  and  distorted  Theriaki. 

We  have  said  that,  in  moderate 
doses,  opium  acts  In  a  similar  way  to 
our  wines  and  spirituous  liquors,  and 
tliat  it  is  as  a  suiMtitute  for  these  that 
tlic  Chinese  use  It.  By  this  we  do 
not  mean  that  its  physiological  effects 
are  precisely  the  same,  althou^  the 
main  purpose  for  which  thev  are  used 
by  many^that  of  a  care-dlspeUer — 
may  be  the  same.  On  the  contraiTi 
there  are  many  points  of  diflerenoe  in 
the  effects  whicn  alcohol  and  oplam 
respectively  produce.  The  following 
somewhat  coloured  and  imaginative 
picture  represents  thdr  relative  efllDCts 
on  the  constitution  of  the  Em/jfiMk 
opium-eater : — 

**  Crude  opiam,  I  aflna  ptmiptofUj, 
ii  incapftble  of  prodaciiig  any  tiate  of 
boil/  at  all  rciCBibliiif  that  which  it  pro- 
duced by  alcohul ;  aad  not  in  degree  odIj 
iiicipable,  but  t Tta  In  kiitd.  It  is  Ml  in 
the  quitmiiijf  of  its  tftou  atrslv^  bat  in 
the  qn^ttitf,  that  it  differs  aflogolhtr. 
The  pleaeore  giftn  by  wins  Is  alwafs 
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moanthig,  and  tsnding  to  a  eriiify  after 
which  it  declines ;  that  from  opium,  when 
once  geaeratedy  is  stationary  for  eight  or 
ten  honn  :  the  first — to  borrow  a  tochai- 
oal  diflUnction  from  iMdicine— is  a  eaao 
of  aeaiOy  the  eecond  of  chronic  pleasure  ; 
the  one  it  a  flame,  tho  other  a  steady  and 
equable  glow.    But  the  main  dittinetioa 
liet  in  tmt,  that  whereat  wine  ditordors 
the  mental  (kealtiet,  opiam,  on  tho  oon- 
trary  (if  taken  in  a  proper  manner),  in- 
troducet  amongtt  them  tho  mott  exqui- 
tiio   order,    legitlation,   and   harmony. 
Wine  robe  a  man  of  his  telf«potssssioa ; 
opinm  greatly  invigorates  it    Wine  mi- 
settlet  and  douds  ue  Jadgmeaty  and  gives 
a  pretematoral  brightness,  and  a  vivid 
exaltatioa  to  tho  ooatempts  and  tho  ad- 
miratioot,  tho  lovet  and  tho  batiods^  of 
the  drinker ;  opias^  on  tho   eontrarj, 
commnnicates  serenity  and  eqnipoiso  to 
all  the  fiMulties,  aetifo  or  passive  s  .and 
with  respect  to  the  temper  and  miMral 
feelings  in  general,  it  gives  simply  that 
sort  of  vital  warmth  which  is  approved 
by  the  Jndgmmit,  and  which  woali  jto-> 
bably  always  aeeompany  a  bodily  eoSrti- 
Utios  of  prisMval  or  antedUnviaB  hsaltk 
Thnt^  forinstaaee.opiaBi,  like  wine,  gives 
an  expaasioa  to  the  heart  and  the  Ssaa* 
volent  affMtions  ;  bat  then  with  this  »•- 
BUtfkable  diflbronce,  that»  in  the  snddsn 
developBMat  of  Und-hoartedness  whMi 
aooompaniis  hMbriatioa,  thtrs  is  always 
more  or  loss  of  a  maadlia  eharaetsr,  wUeh 
exposes  it  to  tho  contempt  of  the  by- 
stander.   Men  shake  hands,  swear  eter- 
nal frienddiip,  and  shod  tout,  bo  mortal 
knows  why  ;  and  tho  sensaal  creators  is 
eleariy  ■ppenBost    Bot  the  oxpaasiett 
of  the  beaJgaer  fteliags,  laeidettt  to  opiam^ 
is  BO  fbbrilo  acesss,  rat  a  healthy  rsstota- 
lion  to  that  sCalo  which  the  mhi4  woald 
natarally  rtoover  npoM  the  xeoMval  of 
any.  dsopsealsd  iiritotios  cT  pain  that 
had  diatarbed  and  qnanoUed  with  the 
impnlsss  eC  a  heart  etighullyjasi  aad 
good.   .    •    .    WfaM  BiBstaatiy  leads  ft 
man  to  the  brink  of  abendttj  aad  eilift- 
vagaaoe  ;  and,  heyead  a  eerlain  peint»  It 
is  sors  to  volatilise  aad  le  di^ma  the 
lateUeetoal  ensfgiss ;  whsieas  opiam  al- 
ways sssms  le  esaipsss  what  kad  bee» 
agilatod,  and  to  eoaeentvale  what  haiT 
hoen  dialraeled«    In  sherl»  to  mub  ■»  al^ 
in  OM  word,  a  man  whs  is  laehriaM,  or 


teadiaf  to  JBrtflslisB,  is^  and  IMi  thai 
he  is,  la  a  seadilieB  whisli  eaUs  np  taHe 


saprsaui^the  aMielj 
tho  hratal— part  cT  Us  Balaie  }  hat  Iks 
epiom-eater  (I  speak  eC  hiss  who  is  Mt 
saflhrinf  ftoai  any  dtosasoi  or  ellMr  rs* 
mole  Aels  of  opiam)  ihels  that  Ihs  dl« 
vlasr  part  eC  his  aalars  is  paramsnnli 
tint  H  the  asnl  aftelisH  ai»  in  n  ilala 
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of  oloudleiB  serenity  ;  and  orer  all  ie  the 
great  light  of  the  migestic  intelleef 

After  this  highly-coloured  enlogjnm 
upon  the  comparative  virtaes  of  opiam 
and  alcohol,  drawn  from  personail  ex- 
perience, who  could  blame  ns  were 
we  at  once  to  propose  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  opiam-eating,  dis- 
tillery* burning  society,  and,  Father 
Mathew-like,  should  take  np  oar 
staff,  and  preach  everywhere  the  ex- 
ceeding virtues  of  the  inestimable 
drug,  and  propose  for  universal  imita- 
tion the  admirable  example  of  the 
silver-piped  Celestials?  But  it  may 
occur  to  the  reader,  as  it  does  to  our- 
selves, that  the  English  opium-eater 
himself  was  brought  to  death's  door 
by  the  use  of  his  favourite  drug,  and 
was  compelled  to  abandon  his  beloved 
enjoyment.  For  the  present,  there- 
fore, we  refrain,  and  recommend  in 
preference  our  own  bitters  practice. 
Kfep  your  morphia  bottle  carefully 
stowed  away  till  a  new  attack  of 
toothache  or  sciatica  comes  on,  and 
your  laudanum  as  a  ready  Mend 
should  the  prevailing  epidemic  ap- 
proach you. 

And  yet  even  grave  and  matter- 
of-fact  men  are  to  be  found  —  per- 
sons who  have  had  large  experi- 
ence of  the  use  of  opium  in  Eastern 
countries — who  not  only  pronounce 
the  use  of  the  drug  as  a  narcotic  in- 
dulgence to  bo  far  from  an  unmitigat- 
ed evil,  but  who  especially  prefer  its 
general  use  to  that  of  alcoholic  drinks. 
Among  these  we  may  mention  Dr 
Eatwell,  of  the  East  India  Company's 
service,  whose  knowledge  of  the  his- 
tory and  action  of  opium  is  acknow- 
ledged to  be  most  extensive.  The 
deliberate  opinion  of  this  gentleman 
is  deserving  of  much  attention ;  and 
ho  argues  the  case  as  follows : — 

''It  has  boon  too  much  the  practice 
with  those  who  have  treated  this  subject 
to  content  themselves  with  drawing  the 
sad  picture  of  the  confirmed  debauchee, 
plunged  in  the  last  stage  of  moral  and 
physical  exhaustion ;  and  having  taken  this 
exception  as  the  premises  of  their  argu- 
ment, to  proceed  at  once  to  involve  the 
whole  practice  in  one  sweeping  condem- 
nation. But  this  is  not  the  way  in  which 
the  subject  can  be  fairly  treated.  As 
rational  would  it  be  to  paint  the  horrors 
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of  deUrMMi  friww,  and  apon  fkal  evi- 
dence to  oondoBuiat  onoe  the  aalin  anef 
alcoholio  liqnoti.    The  gnerticm  to  be  de- 
termined is  not,  what  are  tiie  eflecti  of 
opium  mod  In  exeoM,  bat  what  an  its 
effects  on  the  moiml  aad  pbyaieal  ooaiti 
tutiott  of  the  man  of  indiridnale  ivbe  vm 
it  habitnally,  end  ia  worfwialiea,  either  ee 
a  Bttmnlaat  to  mutaia  tte  fraiae  aeader 
fatigae,  or  as  a  reetoratiTo  uid  endatiii 
after  laboor,  bodil j^or  aMntaL      Havi^f 
paeaed  three  years  &  CSiiDa,  I  eaa  afina 
thus  Ui,  that  the  eSbcte  ef  the  aboae  of 
the  drug  ^o  not  ooae  very  freqaeat^ 
under  observation,  and  that,  when  eaMi 
do  occur,  the  habit  is  freqaeatly  fdond  to 
have  been  indaeed  hj  the  preseace  of 
some  painful  chronic  diseaee,  to  eeeape^from 
the  suffering  of  which  the  patient  hM  led 
to  this  resonroo.   That  tUa  is  not  always 
however,  the  case,  I  am  perfbetly  mdf  lo 
admit,  and  there  are  doobtleae  many  adv 
indalge  in  the  haUt  to  a  pemiekHB  ex- 
tent, led  by  the  same  aMnhid  ^"<!ttafw 
which  indnee  men  to  heeeae  dmnkaids 
in  even  the  most  civilised  eonntiies ;  bat 
these  cases  do  not,  at  all  events^  eeae 
before  the  public  eye.     As  n^pirds  the 
effects  of  the  habitaal  nee  of  the  drag  oa 
the  mass  of  the  people,  I  mnet  affirm  that 
no  injariona  results  are  visible.    The  peo- 
ple are  a  museolar  and  well-lbnaed  laes, 
the  labouring  portion  being  eapable  ef 
great  and  proloaged  ezertioii  ander  a 
fierce  snn,  in  an  unhealthy  eliaiate.  Their 
disposition  is  cheerfhl  aad  peaeeable,aBd 
quarrels  and  brawls  are  ranly  heard  evea 
amongst  the  lower  orders;  whilst  in  geae- 
ral  intelligence  they  tank  deeeorvedl  jhi^ 
amongst  Orientals. 

**  I  conclude,  therefore,  with  obserriag 
that  the  prooft  are  still  wanting  to  shew 
that  the  moderate  use  of  oj^um  pioduess 
more  pernicious  effects  upon  the  constita- 
tion  than  the  moderate  oae  of  ^iiftnoas 
liquora  ;  whilst,  at  the  same  t&ey  it  is 
certain  that  the  ooasequenees  ef  the  abase 
of  the  former  are  less  appalliiw  ia  thdir 
effects  upon  the  victim,  and  leae  diaaslieas 
to  society  at  Urge,  than  the  ooaseqneness 
of  the  abuse  of  ike  latter.  Compare  the 
furious  madman,  the  snliject  of  Mvrimm 
tremens,  with  the  prostrate  debanehee,the 
victim  of  opium  ;  the  violent  ihtinkard 
with  the  dreamy  sensualist  intoricated 
with  opium.  The  latter  is,  at  leasts  hana- 
less  to  all  except  hie  wretclied  eel^  whilst 
the  former  is  but  too  frequently  a  daager- 
ous  uttieance,  and  aa  opea  bad  nTsmpln  te 
the  community  at  laige."* 

It  strikes  us  that  the  tone  of  tide 
passage  is  that  of  an  apdogtst  fat 


*  Pharmaceutical  Journal,  vol  xi.  p.  864. 
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nn  evil  practice,  rather  than  of  a 
defender  of  a  good  one.  Bnt  we 
leave  our  readers  to  form  their  own 
opinion  upon  the  point  not  nnably 
argued  by  Dr  Eatwell.  .It  may  be 
that  the  ideas  we  have  generally  en- 
tertained in  this  country,  hitherto,  at 
to  the  necessarily  evil  effects  of  the 
use  of  opium  as  an  indulgence,  may 
be  only  unfounded  prejudices.  They 
may  have  arisen  from  draiidng  too 
hasty  and  general  conclusions  from  the 
manifest  evils  of  extreme  cases ;  and 
it  is  possible  that  more  knowledge  may 
compel  us  materially  to  aJter  our  pre- 
sent opinions.  Meantime  tiiemeoioal 
missionaries  inform  ns  that  the  con« 
firmed  opium-consumers  of  China  use 
daily  from  80  to  200  grahis  of  the  pare 
extract,  which  is  equal  to  twice  as 
much  of  the  crude  opium.  We  might 
expect,  therefore,  a  more  frequent  re- 
currence of  melancholy  spectacles  aris- 
ing from  the  use  of  the  drug,  than  by 
the  testimony  of  Dr  £atw€&  is  reaUj 
the  case. 

lY .  HsMP. — Ab  a  general  rule,  little 
is  popularly  Imown  in  northern  Enn^ 
of  the  use  of  hemp  as  a  narcotic  in- 
dulgence ;  and  yet  in  the  East  it  is  as 
familiar  to  the  sensnal  voluptuary  as 
the  opium  we  have  been  considering. 

Our  common  hemp  (Cannabit  sa- 
fiva),  so  extensively  cultivated  for  its 
fibre,  is  the  same  plant  with'the  Indian 
hemp,  CannahiM  Indiea^  which  from  the 
remotest  times  has  been  celebrated 
among  Eastern  nations  for  its  narcotic 
virtues.  The  plant  came  to  Europe 
from  Persia,  and  is  supposed  by  many 
to  be  a  native  of  India;  but,  like  to- 
bacco and  the  potato,  it  has  a  won- 
derful power  of  adapting  itself  to  dif- 
ferences in  soil  and  climate.  Henoe 
it  is  cultivated  in  northern  RussiA 
— whence  our  manufacturers  obtain 
large  supplies  of  its  valuable  fibre 
— in  Northern  America,  on  the  plains 
of  India  and  Arabia,  in  Africa, 
from  its  northern  to  its  southern  ex- 
tremities, and  thronghout  the  whole 
of  Europe.  But  in  hot  dimates  the 
fibre  degenerates  in  quality,  while  the 
narcotic  ingredients  increase  in  quan- 
tity, and  in  apparent  strength. 

In  the  sap  of  this  plant,  probably  in 
all  countries,  there  exists  a  peculv 


resinous  substance  in  whidi  the  narco- 
tic quality  resides.  In  northern  cli- 
mates the  proportion  of  this  substance 
is  80  small  as  hitherto  to  have  eaMped 
notice.  In  the  warmer  regions  of  tht 
East,  however,  it  is  so  abundant  as  to 
emde  naturally  firom  the  flowers,  frma 
the  leaves,  and  from  the  baik  of  tha 
young  twigs.  This  is  another  of  tha 
many  interesting  friets  now  known, 
which  show  the  inflnraoe  of  climate  in 
modifying  the  chemical  changes  that 
take  place  in  the  interior  of  plants,  ani 
tiie  nature  and  proportions  of  tiie  se- 
veral nibstaiioes  which  are  produced 
by  these  changes.  We  have  already 
seen  how  the  numerous  constituents  of 
opium  vary  with  the  locally  hi  which 
it  is  collected. 

In  India  tito  resinons  exudation  of 
the  hemp  plant  is  coUeoted  in  variooa 
ways.  Lill^epanl  it  is  gathered  by  tha 
hand  in  the  same  way  as  opiom.  Tlds 
variety  is  very  poie  and  mndiprised. 
Itisculed  IfiMiMa,  or  waxen  CmwrruL 
It  has  a  firagrant  narcotic  odour,  and  a 
sUgfatly  hot,  bitterish,  and  aerid.tasteu 
In  C^tral  India,  men  oovered  with 
leathern  aprons  mn  backwards  and 
forwmrds  through  the  hwpfiekiSf  beat- 
ing the  plants  violentlv.  0v  this  means 
the  resin  is  detached  and  adheres  to 
the  leather.  This  is  scraped  (^  and 
is  the  ordhiary  chnrms  of  commeroe, 
tiiecftsrvofCaubuL  It  does  not  bring 
so  high  a  price  as  the  momeea.  li 
other  places  the  leathern  usrons  an 
dispenised  with,  and  the  reun  is  ool- 
lected  on  the  niJwd  skins  of  thecoolies. 
In  Persia  it  is  collected  l^  presshif 
the  resinoaa  plant  on  coarse  dothsv 
and  after  waros  scraping  the  resin  from 
these,  and  uelthig  it  in  a  Uttle  wacm 
wator.  The  dmrms  of  Herat  is  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  best  and  nuMit 
powerfol  varieties  of  the  drug. 

The  plant  itself  is  often  collected 
and  dried  for  tiie  sake  of  the  resin  it 
contains.  The  whole  plant  collected 
iriienin  flower,  and  dried  without  the 
remo^  of  the  rerin,  is  called  67ifimA. 
The  lamr  leaves  and  capsules  without 
the  staui  form  tav,  n^ee,  orstdftas, 
whichislessesteemedthattthegni^ah.* 

The  gnqjah,  when  boiled  in  alcohol, 
yields  as  much  as  one-fifth  of  its 
weig^  of  resinons  extract,  and  henee 
this  method  of  pf^aring  the  drug  la  a 
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pure  state  has  been  recommended  as 
the  most  efficient  and  economical. 

Among  the  ancient  Saracens,  the 
modem  Arabs,  in  some  parts  of  Tur- 
key, and  generally  throughoot  Syria, 
the  preparations  of  hemp  in  common 
use  were,  and  are  still,  known  bv  the 
names  of  haschisch^  hashash^  or  hush- 
eesh.  The  most  common  form  of 
haschisch,  and  that  which  is  the  basis 
of  all  others,  is  prepared  by  boiling  the 
leaves  and  flowers  of  the  hemp  with 
water  to  which  a  certain  quantity  of 
fre^h  butter  has  been  added,  evaporat- 
ing the  decoction  to  the  thickness  of 
ft  syrup,  and  then  straining  it  through 
cloth.  The  butter  thus  becomes 
charged  with  the  active  resinous  prin- 
ciple of  the  plant,  and  acquires  a 
greenbh  colour.  This  preparation 
retains  its  properties  for  many  years, 
only  becoming  a  little  rancid.  Its 
tacitc,  however,  is  very  disagreeable, 
and  hence  it  is  seldom  taken  alone, 
but  is  mixed  with  confections  and  aro- 
mntics,  camphor,  cloves,  nutmegs, 
mace,  and  not  unfrequently  amber- 
gris and  musk,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of 
electuary.  The  confection  used  among 
the  Moors  is  called  tl  mogen^  and  is 
Bc>ld  at  an  enormons  price.  Dawa* 
t/itse  is  the  name  given  by  the  Arabs 
to  that  which  they  most  commonlv 
use.  This  is  frequently  mingled, 
however,  with  other  substances  of  re- 
puted aphrodisiac  virtues,  to  enable 
it  to  minister  more  effectually  to  the 
seniual  gratifications,  which  appear 
to  be  the  grand  object  of  life  among 
many  of  the  Orientals. 

The  Turks  give  the  names  of  //cu/- 
scht/  Malach  and  Marijoun  to  the  com- 
positions they  use  for  purposes  of  ex- 
citement. According  to  Dr  Madden, 
the  madjonn  of  Constantinople  is 
composed  of  the  pistils  of  the  flowers 
of  the  hemp  plant  ground  to  powder, 
and  mixed  in  honey  with  powdered 
cloves,  nutmegs,  and  saffron. 

Thus  the  hemp  plant  or  Its  products 
are  used  in  four  different  fonns. 

yVrjt/,  The  whole  plant  dried  and 
known  by  the  name  of  gnnjah ;  or 
the  larger  leaves  and  capsules  dried 
and  known  as  bang,  subjce,  or  sidhee ; 
or  the  dried  flowers,  called  in  l^lorocco 
hirf,  a  pipe  of  which,  scarcely  the  size 
if  .in  Englieh  pipe,  is  sufficient  to  in- 
tf)xicate ;  or  the  dried  pistils  of  the 
fl'jwer  in  the  madjonii  of  the  Turks. 


It  is  possible  that  these  latter  |Mut» 
of  the  plant  may  be  pecnlUrij  rich  ii> 
resin. 

Second^  The  resin  which  natwally 
exudes  from  the  leaves  and  floweiii 
and  is,  when  collected  by  the  hand, 
called  momeea ;  or  the  same  beaten 
off  with  sticks,  and  sold  by  the  name 
of  churms. 

Thirds  The  extract  obtained  by 
means  of  alcohol  from  the  gnnjah,  and 
which  is  said  to  be  very  active. 

Fourth^  The  extract  obtuned  by 
the  use  of  butter,  whidi,  when  mixed 
with  spices,  forms  the  dawamese  of 
the  Arabs,  and  is  the  foundation  of  the 
haschisch  of  many  Eastern  coontries 
and  districts.  Other  varieties,  how- 
ever, are  in  use,  under  the  name  of 
haschisch,  one  of  which  consists  only 
of  the  tops  and  tender  parts  of  m 
plants  collected  after  they  hare  been 
in  flower. 

The  dried  plant  is  smokedi  and 
sometimes  chewed,  while  the  reain 
and  resinous  extracts  are  generally 
swallowed  in  the  form  of  pilb  or  bo« 
Inses.  The  newly-gathered  plant  and 
leaves  have  a  rapid  and  eneiigetlc  ac^ 
tion.  Their  efficacy  dimlnishcSv  how* 
ever,  by  keeping,  which  is  leet  the 
case  with  the  natural  resin  and  the 
extracts. 

In  one  or  other  of  these  fonaa  the 
hemp  plant  appears  to  have  be«i  need 
from  very  remote  times.  The  aneienl 
Scythians  are  said  by  Herodotaa  to 
have  excited  themselves  *^  by  Inhaling 
its  vapour.'*  Homer  makes  Helea 
administer  to  Telemachns,  in  the 
house  of  Menelaas,  a  potion  prepared 
from  the  Nepenthes,  which  made  hini 
forget  his  sorrows.  This  plant  had 
been  ^iven  to  her  by  a  woman  of 
£g}'ptian  Thebes ;  and  Diodonis  Sicn-* 
lus  states  that  the  Egyptians  laid 
much  stress  on  this  circnmstance. 
arguing  that  Homer  must  have  lived 
among  them,  since  the  women  of 
Theb^  were  actually  noted  for  poa- 
sessing  a  secret  by  which  they  conld 
dissipate  anger  or  melancholy.  Thla 
secret  is  supposed  to  have  been  % 
luowledgc  of  the  qualities  of  hemp. 

It  is  curious  how  common  and  1^ 
miliar  words  sometimes  conneel  ChOH* 
selves  with  things  and  cnsloina  of 
which  we  know  absolutely  nothing 
The  word  a$»a$$in — a  foreign  impor- 
tation, it  is  true,  bofc  long  natarauaed 
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amoDg  us—is  of  this  kind.  M.  Syl- 
vester deSacj,  the  well-known  Orien- 
talist, says  that  this  word  was  deriv^ 
from  the  Arabic  name  of  hemp.  It 
was  originally  used  in  Syria  to  desig- 
nate the  followers  of  "  the  old  man  of 
the  mountain,"  who  were  called  Hasch- 
iichins^  because  among  them  the 
haschisch  was  in  frequent  use,  espe- 
cially during  the  performance  of  cer- 
tain of  their  mysterious  rites.  Others 
aay  that,  during  the  wars  of  the  Cru- 
saders, certain  of  the  Saracen  army, 
intoxicated  with  the  drug,  were  in 
the  habit  of  rushing  into  the  camps 
of  the  Christians,  committing  great 
iiayoc,  being  themselves  totally  re- 
gardless of  death ;  that  these  men 
were  known  as  bashasbeens,  and  that 
thence  came  our  word  assassin.  The 
Oriental  term  was  probably  in  use 
long  before  the  time  of  the  CrusadeSv 
though  the  English  form  and  use  of 
the  word  may  have  been  introduced 
into  Europe  at  that  period. 

Nor  is  the  use  of  hemp  less  ex- 
tended than  it  is  ancient  All  over 
tlie  East,  and  in  Mahomedan  coun- 
tries generally,  it  is  consumed.  In 
Northern  Africa  it  is  used  largely  by 
the  Moors.  In  Southern  Africa,  the 
Hottentots  use  it  under  the  name  of 
Ddcha^  for  purposes  of  intoxication ; 
and  when  the  Bushmen  were  in  Ixm- 
don,  they  smoked  the  dried  plant  In 
short  pipes  made  of  the  tusks  or  teeth 
of  animals.  What  is  more  astonish- 
ing, when  we  consider  what  broad 
seas  intervene,  even  the  native  In- 
dians of  Brazil  know  its  value,  and 
delight  in  its  use;  so  that  over  the 
hotter  parts  of  the  globe  generally, 
wherever  the  plant  produces  in  abun- 
dance its  peculiar  narcotic  principle, 
its  virtues  may  be  said  to  be  known, 
and  more  or  less  extensively  made 
use  of. 

Its  effects  on  the  system,  therefore, 
we  must  suppose,  are  very  asreeable. 
In  India  it  is  spoken  of  as  the  fncreaser 
of  pleasure,  the  exciter  of  desire,  tiie 
cementer  of  friendship,  the  laughter- 
mover,  and  the  causer  of  the  reeling 
gait,~all  epithets  indicative  of  its 
peculiar  effects.  Linnaeus  describes 
its  power  as  **  narcotica,  phantastica, 
dementens,  anodyna  et  repellens;** 
while  in  the  words  of  Endlidier, 
'^Emollitnm  exhilarat  animiuii«  in- 
potentibus  desideriis  tristem,  aliiUani 


IsBtitiam  provocat,   et  jnenndissima 
somniomm  conciliat  phantasmata.** 

The  effects  of  the  churrus  ot  natu- 
ral resin  have  been  careftdly  studied 
in  India  by  Dr  0*Shan|;hnessy.  Ho 
states  that  when  taken  in  moderatioii 
it  produces  increase  of  appetite  and 
great  mental  cheerfulness,  while  in 
excess  it  causes  a  peculiar  kind  of 
delirium  and  catalepsy.  This  last 
effect  is  very  remariable,  and  we 
quote  his  description  of  the  results  of 
one  of  his  experiments  with  what  is 
consideitd  a  large  dose  for  an  Indian 
patient : — 

''At  two  P.M.  a  grain  of  the  resin  of 
hemp  was  gi?en  to  a  rhenmatie  patient ; 
at  four  PJL  he  was  ?ery  talkatire,  eang, 
called  loudly  for  an  extra  supply  of  fbod,, 
and  declared  Mmielf  in  peneet  healtb.' 
At  eiz  P.M,  he  was  asleep.  At  e(ght  p.ii. 
he  WIS  found  ineentibley  but  breatUng 
with  perfect  regularity,  his  pulse  and 
akin  natoral.  aad  the  pupils  freely  con- 
tractile on  the  approaca  of  li^t.  Hap- 
pening by  diaace  to  lift  up  tlM  paiient'r 
arm,  the  profeaiional  reader  will  Judge 
of  my  astonishment  when.I  found  it  re- 
mained in  the  poitare  in  whi^  I  placed 
it.  It  req[uired  but  a  Tcry  brief  exami* 
nation  of  the  limbs  to  find  that  by  the 
influence  of  this  narcotic  the  patient  had 
been  thrown  into  the  strangeH  and  moefc* 
extraordinary  of  all  nervous  conditionSy 
which  80  few  hare  seen,  aad  the  exist- 
ence of  which  80  many  still  discredit — the 
genuine  catalepsy  of  tho  nosologist  Wo 
raised  him  to  a  sitting  poetore,  and  placed 
his  arms  and  limbs  m  every  imaginabia, 
attitude.  A  waxen  flgore  could  not  b«L 
more  pliant  or  more  stationary  in  each 
position,  no  matter  how  contrary  to  tha! 
natural  influence  of  grarity  on  the  part  1 
To  all  impressions  he  was  meanwhile 
almost  insensible.'' 

This  extraordinary  infloenoe  hesob* 
sequently  found  to  be  exercised  iMf 
the  hemp  extract  upon  other  animals' 
as  well  as  upon  man.  After  a  tima 
it  passes  off  entirelv,  leaving  the  pa- 
tient altogether  nnlnjnred. 

In  this  effect  of  the  hemp  in  India 
we  see  a  conntenwrt  of  many  of  the 
wonderM  feats  performed  by  the  fa^ 
keers  and  other  religions  devotees  of. 
that  comitiy.  It  indleates  probably, 
the  true  means  also  by  which  thej 
are  enabled  to  produce  them..  How 
mnch  power  a  little  knowledge  i^vea, 
to  the  dishonest  and  designing  ia 
every  oonntiy  over  the  ignoraiift  aad 
uiaoq[iecUng  BMSsesl 
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The  elfects  of  the  baschisch  of  the 
Arabians,  which  prohably  do  not 
ditlcr  truiu  tliosc  uf  hiMup  iu  any  of 
its  funn.-5,  havo  been  described  to  us 
from  his  own  personal  cx[»cricncc 
by  a  I'rench  phveiiian,  M.  Mureau. 
When  taken  in  .<nKilldi>scs,  its  efl'oct 
ia  ^riniply  to  produce  a  moderate  ex- 
hilaration of  spirits,  or  at  most  a 
teudt?ncy  to  un.^easnnable  hiuijliter. 
Taken  in  doses  sutlieii*nt  to  induce  the 
yiiK^/.s///,  a?  its  niure  rmiarkaljle  cMeet-S 
are  called  in  tlie  liv-vant.  its  first  indu- 
euce  ia  the  same  as  ^\hen  taken  in  a 
small  ik'se ;  but  tliis  is  ImHowlhI  liyan 
inteu>e  feeling  of  happiness,  which  at- 
tends all  the  operations  of  the  mind. 
Thcijun  shines  ui)on  every  thought  that 
passes  throuj,'h  the  lirain,  and  every 
movement  ot  the  body*  is  a  source  of 
enjoyment.  M.  Mure'an  made  many 
experiments  with  it  npiMi  his  i>wn 
person— aj'pears  indied  to  have  fallen 
into  the  habit  of  usinj;  it  even  after  his 
return  toFranct — and  lie  describes  and 
reasons  upon  its  elfe<:ts  a»  follows:— 

"It  is  rL-ally  /rij.j.im^s  wliirh  is  pro- 
duced l)y  till-  Uirjrliicli;  and  by  this  1 
mean  an  enjuyiiuiit  tniiroly  moral,  and 
by  no  niran--  .-i-nsual,  a.-  mi^^lit  he  hiip- 
post'd.  Thi-  is  :i  vt-ry  ruriuu-;  cirrum- 
btanri',  and  Muno  rvniaiKalili-  iufircnoi-: 
might  L'o  drawn  irom  it.  Aniong  otlur-, 
for  c'Xaniiilc,  that  i-v»ry  tVolii!!,'  of;«.y  and 
gladnL•^^r,  even  whi-n  tin*  rau.Te  of' it  i< 
cxclu-i\i'ly  moral—  lliat  tlio-i-  cnjoynunts 
which  arc  Ka.-t  conniTled  with  material 
ohjecl-jllio  nio>t  .-i-iriliial, the mo--l  ideal- 
may  l;e  nulhin;;  el.-e  l.iit  .-en-atiuns  purely 
phy.-iral  develiijied  in  the  interior  of  the 
by^tem,  in  tlie  .-an:e  ^vay  a>-  lhi..-e  wliirh 
are  prodtue.i  l)y  iiuan-i  of  the  lia>.lii:-oh. 
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on  that  very  accoaot,  like  the  pictan 
of  the  opium-eater,  open  to  suspicion 
Wc  feel  as  if  it  were  intended  as  i 
kind  of  excuse  or  justification  of  th( 
indulgence  ou  the  part  of  the  writer, 
Yet  apart  from  this,  the  metaphy- 
sical questiou  raised  by  M.  Moreao 
is  a  very  iuterestlug  one.  To  pnr- 
suc  it  here,  as  a  general  question, 
would  be  out  of  place.  We  ma^ 
observe,  however,  that  it  13  inti- 
mately connected  not  only  with  the 
I)eculiar  action  exercised  over  the 
mind  by  each  of  the  narcotics  we  are 
now  considering,  but  with  the  pro- 
bable cause  of  all  those  mental  aber- 
rations we  Include  uuder  the  general 
mnw— insanity.  Can  we  produce,  foi 
examitle,  virtual  insanity — imaginaxy 
happiness.t  imaginary  misery,  or  the 
most  truth- like  delusions — by  intro- 
ducing into  the  stomach,  and  thence 
into  the  blood  which  is  passing 
through  the  hair-like  blood-vessels  of 
the  brain,  a  quantity  of  a  foreign 
body  too  minute  to  be  recognised  by 
ordinary  chemical  processes ;  and  may 
not  real  natural  insanity,  in  any  of  its 
tonus,  be  caused  by  the  natural  pro- 
duction within  the  system  itself  oi 
minute  quantities  of  analogous  sub- 
stances possessing  similar  vurtues? 
And,  if  so  j^oduccd,  will  our  future 
ehendstry  teach  us  to  remove  the 
mental  disease,  by  preventing  the 
production  of  the  cause,  or  by  con- 
stantly neutralising  its  eifectsV  llow 
iuipo/taut  are  these  facts  and  cousi- 
derations  to  a  true  pathology  of  in- 
sanity in  general,  and  to  every  rational 
atten'ipt  to  bring  it,  iu  all  its  phases, 
At  lea.-t,  in  mj  far  a-  nlates  to  that  ff    within  the  domaiu  of  the  healing  art! 


whieli  \\\'.  are  inttriially  e"n.-«Mui:-,  tlnrc 
in  no  di.-,iinclii»u  t«i  lie  madi-  litueon  lln-e 
two  orders  of  .-en-alioi:-^,  in  spite  of  tlio 
diversity  of  i  au-e.-  tu  whieh  they  are  ii:ie. 
Tor  the  lia.-i-hi.-ch-iatir  is  ha]>i)y, not  like 
the  gourmand, or  the  lami.-lud  iiian^\hen 
.^ati.Tf\ing  his  appetite,  or  the  voluptuary 
in  ihc  ^ratiiicatii.n  of  lii^  amative  dt.-ires, 
-|-but  like  him  who  hear-  tidiii-;.-  \%hieh 
iill  him  with  joy,  ur  like  tin-  miM.r  eount- 
ing  hi-  trea>ure-,  the  t'-imld-r  who  i-  Mie- 
cessful  at  play,orthi'  amhiti.'Uft  man  who 
is  intoxicated  with  .-rueee--.*' ' 

This  glowin;;  de.-=cripiit)ii  of  the 
ellecta  of  the  haschisch,  tlii)U;;h  ;:iven 
by  one  who  had  often  use«l  it,  is  yet 


When  tirst  it  begins  to  act,  the  pe- 
culiar etVects  of  the  ha^chisch  may  be 
considerably  diminished  or  altogether 
checkeil  by  a  lirm  exertion  of  the 
will,  ''just  as  wc  master  the  passiou 
of  anger  by  a  strong  voluntary  eflbrt." 
l»y  de<,'rees,  however,  the  power  of 
controlling  at  will  and  directing  the 
thoughts  diminishes,  till  Hually  all 
]iower  of  lixing  the  attention  is  lost, 
and  the  mind  becomes  the  sport  of 
every  itiea  which  cither  arises  within 
ii>elt",or  is  forced  upon  it  fromwithouC» 

"  We  he  come  the  sport  of  impressions 
of  every  kiml.     The  course  of  our  ideas 


•  See  BntUh  u,nl  Fonijn  M,  tUcal  Ji,  r/.ir,  vol.  xxiii.  pp.  217-225. 

t  '•  Mudne?>  hath  imaginary  h\\><,  and  mo-jt  men  have  no  more." — Tuppkr. 
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may  be  broken  by  the  slightest  eause. 
We  are  turned,  so  to  speak,  by  erery 
wind.  By  a  word  or  a  gesture,  oar 
thoughts  may  be  sucoessirely  directed  to 
a  multitude  of  different  subjects  with  a 
rapidity  and  lucidity  which  are  truly 
maryelloua.  The  mind  becomes  possessed 
with  a  feeling  of  pride,  corresponding  to 
the  exaltation  of  its  faculties,  which  it  is 
conscious  hare  increased  in  energy  and 
power.  It  will  be  entirely  dependent  on 
the  circumstances  in  whieh  we  are  plaoed, 
the  objects  which  strike  the  eyea,  tba 
words  which  fall  on  our  ears,  whether  the 
most  li?ely  sentiments  of  gaiety  or  of 
sadness  shall  be  produced,  or  passions  of 
the  most  opposite  characterexcited,  some- 
times with  extraordinary  Tiolenoe.  Irri- 
tation may  rapidly  pass  into  rage,  dislike 
into  hatred  and  desire  for  revenge,  and 
the  calmest  affection  into  the  most  trans- 
porting passion.  So  fear  becomes  terror, 
courage  is  developed  into  rashness  whieh 
nothing  checks,  and  which  seems  nneon- 
Bcious  of  danger,  and  the  most  nnfonnded 
doubt  and  suspicion  becomes  a  certainty. 
**  The  mind  has  a  tendency  to  exagge- 
rate everything,  and  the  slightest  impuue 
carries  it  along.  Hence  those  who  make 
use  of  the  haschisch  in  the  East,  when 
they  wish  to  give  themselves  np  to  the 
intoxication  of  the  fantaiia,  withdraw 
themselves  carefully  fh>m  OTerythlng 
which  could  give  to  their  delirium  a  ten- 
dency to  melancholy,  or  excite  anything 
but  feelings  of  pleasnrable  enjoyment. 
They  profit  by  all  the  meaai  which  the 
dis^'olute  manners  of  the  East  place  at 
their  disposal.  It  is  in  the  midst  of  the 
harem  y  surrounded  by  their  women,  under 
the  charm  of  music  and  of  lasciviooa 
dances  performed  by  the  almees,  that 
they  enjoy  tho  intoxicating  dawawuu; 
and  with  the  aid  of  superstition,  they  find 
themitel  ves  almost  transported  to  the  scene 
of  the  numberless  marvels  which  the 
Prophet  has  collected  in  his  paradise."  * 

The  errors  of  perception  to  which 
the  patient  is  liable  during  the  period 
of  fantasia,  are  remarluibly  expe* 
rienced  in  regard  to  time  aiid  place. 
Minutes  seem  hours,  and  hoars  are 
prolon^^ed  into  years,  till  al  last  all 
idea  uf  time  seems  oUUtGratcd,  and 
the  pa^tc  and  the  present  are  con- 
founded together.  Everj  notkmt  in 
this  curious  condition,  seems  to  par^ 
.  take  of  a  certain  degree  of  exaggera- 
tion. One  evening,  M.  Moreaa  was 
traversing  the  passage  of  the  Opera 
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when  nnder  the  influence  of  a  mode* 
rate  dose  of  haschisch.  Hehadmade 
but  a  fiBw  steps  when  it  seemed  to 
him  as  if  he  had  been  there  for  two  or 
three  hours ;  and  as  he  advanced  the 
passage  seemed  interminable,  its  ex- 
tremity receding  as  he  pressed  ftr- 

ward.t 

The  efOsct  produced  by  hemp  in  its 
different  forms  varies,  however,  botli 
in  kind  and  in  degree,  with  the  indi- 
vidual to  whom  it  hi  administered. 
Its  general  efiect  upon  Orientals  is  of 
an  agreeable  and  cheerfhl  character, 
exciting  them  to  laugh,  dance,  and 
sing,  and  to  commit  various  extravs- 
gances  —  ai^g  as  an  aphrodisiae, 
and  increasing  the  appetite  fbr  (bod. 
Some,  however,  it  renders  excitable 
and  qnanelsome,  and  disposes  to  aeta 
of  violence.  It  is  lirom  the  extrava- 
gant bdiavionr  of  individnala  of  this 
Utter  temperament  that  the  use  and 
mining  of  our  word  assassin  have 
most  probaUy  arisen.  There  are  some 
rare  u^vidnala,  however,  according 
to  Dr  Moreaa,onwhomthe  drug  pro- 
duces  no  eflleet  whatever— upon  whom, 
at  least,  doses  are  powerless  whidk 
are  usually  followed  by  well-marked 

{»henomena,  as  is  the  case  with  opioni, 
ong  use  making  larger  doses  neosi- 
sary.  To  some  even  a  drachm  of  the 
churrus  is  ccmsidered  a  moderate  dose, 
though  snffident  to  operate  upon 
twenty  ordinary  men. 

Upon  Europeans  generally,  at  least 
in  Europe,  ito  effects  have  been  found 
to  be  considerably  less  hi  degree 
than  upon  Orientals.  **  In  India,  Dr 
O'Shanghneasj  had  seen  maribsd  e^ 
(bcU  from  half  a  grain  of  the  extras^ 
or  even  less,  and  had  been  aocostomed 
to  consider  one  grain  and  n  half  a 
large  dose;  in  England  bebadgiTeA 
ten  or  cwdve  or  more  nalna,  to  pro* 
dnee  the  dssfaed  effBCi.^-<PaunA, 
p.  IU2.)  In  kind,  alK^  its  eflNts 
upon  Europeans  diflbr  somewhalUnNB 
those prodneed npon Asiatics.  Ithna 
never  been  known,  fbr  example,  to 
prodoee  that  remaricable  cataleptfe 
sute,  described  in  n  previous  pngo  at 
having  been  observed  in  India  at  tlM 
eonseqnenoe.even  of  a  compantifetf 
small  dose  of  the  hemp  extraot. 

Of  the  chemistry  of  the  hemp  plant 


•  MoaBAU-/>a  IImcki$ek  d  de  PAHmMivm  MmUmk,  p.  67.    Vuk,  IMk 
t  BrUiik  and  Fortiifn  QuarUri^  JMm^  veL  xiiiL  p.  SSft. 
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comparatively  little  is  yet  known. 
Had  it  been  as  long  familiar  to  Euro- 
peans, or  used  as  extensively  as  in 
the  East,  it  would  probably,  like 
opiam,  have  l)een  the  subject  of  re- 
peated chemical  investigations. 

When  distilled  with  water,  the  dried 
leaves  and  flowers  yield  a  volatile  oil 
in  small  quantity.  The  properties  of 
this  volatile  oil  have  not  been  studied. 
It  is  not  supposed,  however,  to  have 
any  important  connection  with  the 
remarkable  effects  of  the  plant  upon 
the  living  animal. 

But  the  whole  hemp  plant  is  im- 
pregnated, as  we  have  seen,  with  a 
resinous  substance,  in  which  its  active 
virtues  reside.  When  collected  as  it 
naturally  exudes,  this  resin  forms  the 
chnrrus  of  India.  It  is  extracted 
when  the  leaves  are  boiled  with  butter 
to  form  the  basis  of  the  haschisch,  or 
when  the  dried  plant  is  treated  with 
alcohol  to  obtain  the  hemp  extract. 
It  is  soft,  dissolves  readily  both  in 
alcohol  and  ether,  and  is  separated 
from  these  liquids  in  the  form  of  a 
white  powder  when  the  solutions  arc 
mixed  with  water.  It  has  a  warm, 
bitterish,  acrid,  somewhat  balsamic 
taste,  and  a  fragrant  odour,  especially 
when  heated. 

Both  the  resin  which  naturally  ex- 
udes from  the  hemp  plant,  and  the 
extract  it  yields  to  spirituous  liquids, 
arc  probably  mixtures  of  several  sub- 
etances  possessed  of  different  proper- 
ties and  relations  to  animal  life.  The 
remarkably  complex  composition  of 
opium  justifies  such  an  opinion.  And 
the  analogy  of  the  same  substance 
makes  it  probable  that  the  produce 
of  the  plant  will  differ  in  different 
localities  and  countries— so  that  the 
churrns  of  India,  and  the  haschii^ch  of 
Syria,  may  produce  very  different 
effects  on  the  same  constitution.  But 
these  points  have  not  as  yet  been  in- 
vestigated either  chemically  or  physio- 
logically. This  substance,  therefore, 
holds  out  the  promise  of  a  rich  and 
interesting  harvest  to  future  experi- 
menters. 

The  extract  of  hemp  differs  consi- 
derably in  its  effects  from  opium.  It 
does  not  lessen,  but  rather  excites 
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the  appetite.  It  does  not  occasioa 
nausea,  dryness  of  the  tongoe,  eoDsti- 
pation,  or  lessening  of  the  secretloDS. 
and  is  not  usually  followed  by  that 
melancholy  state  of  depression  to 
which  the  opium-eater  is  subject. 
It  differs  also  in  causing  dilatation  of 
the  pupil,  and  sometimes  catalepsy,  in 
stilling  pain  less  than  opinm  docs.  In 
less  constantly  producing  sleep,  in  the 
peculiar  inebriating  quality  it  pos- 
sesses, in  the  phantasmata  it  awakens, 
and  in  its  aphrodisiac  effects.  To 
the  intellectual  activity  imparted  by 
opium,  it  adds  a  corresponding  sensi- 
tiveness and  activity  of  all  the  feel- 
ings and  of  the  senses,  both  internal 
and  external.  It  seems,  in  fact,  a 
sonrce  of  exquisite  and  peculiar  en- 
joyment, with  which,  happily,  we  are 
in  this  part  of  the  world  still  alto- 
gether unacquainted. 

It  is  impossible  to  form  any  esti- 
mate of  the  quantity  of  hemp,  of  hemp 
resin,  or  of  the  artificial  extract,  which 
are  used  for  purposes  of  indulgence. 
It  must,  however,  bo  very  large,  since 
the  plant  is  so  employed,  In  one  form 
or  another,  by  probably  not  less  than 
two  or  three  hundred  millions  of  the 
human  race ! 

V.  Coca.— When  the  Spanish  oon- 
qnerors  overcame  the  Indians  of  the 
hilly  country  of  Pern,  they  found 
among  them  plantations  of  an  herb 
called  coca,  and  the  custom  exten- 
sively prevalent  of  chewing  its  leaves 
during  frequent  short  periods  of  re- 
pose specially  set  apart  for  the  pur- 
pose. So  universal,  indeed,  was  the 
use  of  it,  that  it  was  the  common 
money  or  medium  of  exchange  of 
Peru,  and  after  the  Introduction  of 
gold  and  silver  money,  the  principal 
article  of  traffic.  The  practice  of  nsmg 
it  was  already  ancient  among  the  In- 
dian races,  and  its  origin  is  lost  in  the 
mists  of  remote  antiquity.  It  con- 
tinues equally  prevalent  to  the  present 
day  among  the  Indian  inhabitants  of 
Bolivia  and  Pern.  Coca  Is  in  reality 
the  Narcotic  of  the  Andet^  and  it  is  not 
less  interesting  than  hemp,  either  In  iU 
social  or  in  its  physiological  reUtiona. 

The  Erythroryhn  coca*  is  a  bnsh 


*  The  word  Coca  w  den'TcJ  from  the  Aymara  irord  Khnka,  %\f^\tj\n%  "plant," 
in  the  same  way  ad  in  Paraguay  the  indigenons  tea-plant  \»  called  Ytrha^  <*  lA*  plant" 
par  excellence. 
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which  attains  the  height  of  six  or 
eight  feet,  and  resembles  the  black- 
thorn ia  its  small  white  flowers  and 
bright  green  leaves.  It  grows  wild  in 
many  parts  of  Bolivia,  bnt  that  which 
is  used  by  the  people  is  chiefly  the  pro- 
dace  of  cultivation.  Like  onr  common 
thorn,  it  is  raised  in  seed-beds,  from 
which  it  is  planted  oat  into  regular 
coca  plantations.  It  is  extensively 
caitivated  in  the  tropical  valleys  of 
the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Andes,  la 
Upper  and  Lower  Peru.  The  steep 
sides  of  these  valleys,  below  the  level 
of  8000  feet,  are  often  covered  with 
plantations  of  coca,  arranged  In  ter- 
races like  the  vine-cultare  of  Tas- 
cany  and  the  Holy  Land.  The  leaves, 
when  ripe  enough  to  break  on  being 
bent,  are  collected  and  dried  in  the 
sun.  In  favourable  localities,  the 
bashes  yield  three,  and  even  four, 
crops  of  leaves  in  a  vear.  When 
nearly  dried,  or  exposed  to  the  sod, 
they  emit  an  odour  similar  to  that  of 
new-made  hay,  in  which  much  melli- 
lot,  or  sweet-scented  vernal  grass,  ia 
contained ;  and  they  give  a  headache 
to  new-comers,  as  haymaking  does 
to  some  persons  among  ourselves. 
These  dried  leaves  form  the  coeaof 
commerce.  When  of  good  quality,  they 
are  of  a  pale-green  colour.  Dampness 
causes  them  to  become  dark  coloured, 
in  which  state  they  are  less  esteemed ; 
and  if  they  heat  through  dampness, 
they  become  altogether  nselees.  Their 
taste  is  not  unpleasant ;  it  is  slightly 
bitter  and  aromatic,  and  resembki 
that  of  green  tea  of  inferior  qualitr. 
It  is  more  piquant  and  agreeable 
when  a  sprinkling  of  quicklime  or 
plant  ashes  is  chewed  along  with  it.  * 
The  use  of  this  herb  among  the 
Indians  dates,  as  we  have  said,  from 
very  remote  periods.  Its  cnltivation 
was  a  care  of  the  native  government 
during  the  reign  of  the  Incas,  and  it 
is  still  to  the  Indian  of  the  monntaina 
the  delight,  the  support,  and  in  some 
ncasare  a  necessitv  of  his  life.  He 
is  never  seen  without  the  leathern 
pouch  (his  chuspa)  to  contain  his  coca 
leaves,  and  his  little  gonrd-bottle  to 
hold  powdered  nnslaeked  llme--or,  If 
he  is  a  Bolivian,  the  alkaline  asbea 
left  by  the  qninoa  or  the  mnsa  root 
when  burned.  Always  three,  and 
sometimes  four  times  a* day,  he  rsita 
from  his  mining  or  other  labov,  or 


pauses  in  his  journey,  and  lays  down 
his  burden  to  chew  in  quiet  the  be- 
loved leaf.  When  riding,  or  walking, 
or  labouring,  the  leaves  have  little 
effect.  As  with  opium  and  hemp, 
stillness  and  repose  are  indispensable 
to  his  full  enjoyment  of  the  luxury  it 
produces.  In  the  shade  of  a  tree  he 
stretches  himself  at  ease,  and  from 
time  to  time  puts  into  his  month  a 
few  leaves  rolled  into  a  ball  (an  ooc/- 
/loo),  and  after  each  new  supply  a 
little  unslacked  lime  on  the  end  of  a 
slip  of  wood  moistened  and  dipped 
into  his  lime-flask.  This  brings  ont 
the  true  taete  of  the  leaf,  and  causes 
a  copious  flow  of  greeidsh-coloured 
saliva,  which  is  partly  r^ected  and 
partly  swallowed.  When  the  ball 
ceases  to  emit  Juice  it  is  thrown  away, 
and  a  new  supply  is  taken.  The  in* 
terval  of  enjoyment  conceded  to  the 
labouring  Indian  lasts  from  fifteen 
minutes  to  half  an  honr,  and  is  gene- 
rally wound  up  by  the  smoking  of  a 
paper  dgar.  Repeated  three  or  four 
times  a-day,  his  average  oonaumpUoii 
is  an  ounce  or  an  ounce  and  a  half  ia 
the  twenty-four  hours,  and  on  holi- 
days donble  that  Quantity.  The 
owners  of  mines  and  plantations  hata 
long  found  it  fbr  their  interest  to  altow 
a  suspension  of  labour  three  times  a* 
day  for  the  chacear^  as  it  is  ed :  and 
the  Indian  speedily  quits  an  • 
who  endeavours  to  stint  or  < 
him  of  these  periods  of  in< 
During  these  periods  his  _ 
something  marvellous.  No  d 
urgency  or  entreatv  on  f  1  %hi 
master  or  emplo;  wilt  r%,  h 
while  the  confln    u  eogmgro*  i 
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of  civilised  men,  and  living  chieflj 

in  woods  or  in  Indian  villagea,  they 

give  themselves  np  to  a  savage  and 

solitary  life,    llenco  the  term,  a  vrhiu 

cof/uero^  has  there  something  of  the 

same    evil    sense    as    iireclaimable 

drunkard  has  with  us. 

The  chewing  of  coca  gives  "a  bad 

contniry,  he  takrs  It  to  relii'veliinisclf    breath    (abominable,    according    to 

for  till*  tinu-  from  Iho  in  ruliaritics  of    AVeJdell),  pale  lips  and  gums,  greenish 

and  stumpy  teeth,  and  an  ugly  black 
mark  at  the  angles  of  the  month.  The 
inveterate  coquero  is  known  at  the 
first  glance.  Ills  unsteady  gait,  faia 
yellow  skin,  his  dim  and  sunken  eyes 
encircled  by  a  purple  ring,  his  quiver- 
ing lips,  and  his  general  apathy,  all 
bear  evidence  of  the  baneful  effects 
of  the  coca  juice  when  taken  in  ex- 
cess."'— Von  Tscuudi,  p.  450. 

Its  first  evil  effect  is  to  weaken  the 
digestion ;  it  then  gradually  induces 
a  (lisease  locally  named  the  opilacion, 
liiliary  allections,  with  all  the  painful 
symptoms  which  attend  them  in  tro- 
I>lcal  climates,  and,  above  all,  gall 
stones,  are  freqnent  and  severe.  The 
appetite  becomes  exceedingly  uncer- 
tain, till  at  length  the  dislike  to  all 
food  is  succeeded  by  an  inordinate 
ap])etite  for  animal  excrement.  Then 
dro] laical  swelliugs  and  boils  come  on; 
and  the  patient,  if  he  can  get  it,  flies 
to  brandy  for  relief,  and  thus  drags 
out  a  few  miserable  years,  till  death 
relieves  him.* 

This  description  is  sufficiently  le- 
piil^ivo,  but  it  is  onh*  the  dark  side  of 
the  picture.  A  similar  representation 
could  be  truthfully  made  of  the  evil 
L  tVects  of  wiue  or  beer  in  too  numerous 
ca?es,  without  thereby  implying  that 
those  litpiors  ought  either  to  be  wholly 
fiirbiildeii,  or  of  our  own  accord  en- 
tirely given  up.  "  Setting  aside  all 
extrava^rant  and  visiouary  notions  on 
the  subject,  I  am  clearly  of  opinion," 
says  VuM  Tscliudi,  "that  the  moderate 
use  of  coca  is  not  merely  innoxious, 
but  that  it  may  even  be  very  con- 
ducive to  health.  In  support  of  this 
conclusion,  I  mav  refer  to  the  nume- 
rous  exain])les  of  longevity  among 
Indians  who,  almost  from  the  age  of 
bovhood,  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
masticating  coca  three  times  a-day. 
Cases  are  not  un frequent  of  Indians 
nttaining  the  great  age  of  130  years; 


the  interchange  of  a  word  of  kindness 
between  them.  When  not  enga^'ed 
in  out- door  work,  the  Indian  .sits 
gloomily  in  his  hnt,  chewing  coca 
and  brooding  silently  over  his  own 
thoughts."— 7 r//n/x,  p.  4>il. 

It  dues  nut  appear,  however,  that 
the  coca  adds  to  his  jilooni ;  on  the 
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his  tiinpirameiit.  Silence  and  ab- 
straction are  neces:-ary  to  the  enjoy- 
ment, l)nt  the  use  uf  it  makes  him 
("heiMful :  and  it  is  to  the  unhappy, 
olten  ojipressed,  and  always  poor 
riruvian,  the  .-onrce  of  his  hijiliest 
pleasures.  It  has  come  down  to  him 
as  a  relic  of  the  aneient  enjoyments 
of  liis  pei'i'lo,  and  during  the  phantasy 
it  produces,  lie  partieipates  in  scenes 
and  j'leaturcs  fr(>ni  \\  liich  in  common 
life  lie  is  alto jret her  excluded.  Dr 
Wethlell  very  srn.-iMy  remarks,  that, 
as  a  relic  of  the  pa^t,  lie  attaches 
"superstitious  idea>  to  the  eoca.  which 
nuL-t  tri]ile.  in  his  im:i;:inntion,  the 
benelils  lie  reieivi-s  from  it,"  and  that 
its  value  U)  him  is  further  enhanced 
by  its  being  the  *'  sole  and  only  dis- 
traction wliich  breaks  the  ineonipar- 
able  nionutonv  t»f  liis  existence." 

W'y*  have  no  detuihfl  are»'Unt,  bv 
an  actual  ehewer  of  tlio  leaf,  of  the 
special  elVects  ^\liirh  it  j>roduces  ;  but 
these  niu?t  be  very  seducin^^  >ince, 
though  Iting  stigmatised,  and  >till  very 
generally  eonsiderttl  as  a  de;:rading, 
purely  Indian,  and.  tlurefoie,  des- 
jiieable  vice,  many  ^^l•ite  Teruvians 
at  Mm  a  and  el>e^vliere  retire  dailv  at 
stated  times  to  eliew  the  eoca :  and 
even  Kuropean<  in  ditlrrent  ]i.irts  of 
tiie  counirv  have  fallen  into  thf  habit. 
A  confirmed  chewt-r  of  ('(>ea  is  ealh'd  a 
"  eoijuero,"  and  he  is  sai<i  U*  beeonic 
oc«-a>ioniillv  more  tlnTou'dilv  a  slave 
t(»  the  leaf  than  tin-  inveti-rate  drunk- 
ard is  to  spirituous  li«{Uors. 

Somi'tinies  the  emjuero  is  overtaken 
by  a  craving  ^\liieh  he  eannot  resi.««t, 
and  he  betakes  hiin.-elf  fur  da\s  to- 
gether to  the  silence  of  the  w(m.m1s,  :ind 
there  indulges  unre>tr;iined  in  the  uso 
of  the  weed.  Young  men  <if  the  best 
families  in  Peru  become  M)nietimes  ad- 
dicted to  it  to  this  extreme  degree  of 
excess,  antl  are  then  con>ideretl  as  lost. 
Forsaking    cities   and   the   company 


'   r«iiri(;,  Ii\'ii"  in  Chil',  J\ni  tuiti  attf  thm  W./kii'.'/i  .S.V<.*;»f,  1S27  t«)  1S32,  chap.ir. 
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and  these  men,  at  the  ordinary  rate 
of  consamption,  most  in  the  conrse  of 
their  lives  have  chewed  not  less  than 
2700  lb.  of  the  leaf,  and  jet  have  re* 
tained  perfect  health.''  Even  the 
Indian  coqaero,  who  takes  It  in  ex- 
cess, reaches  the  age  of  fifty  years.  It 
is  consumed  both  more  abnndantly« 
however,  and  with  less  baneful  results, 
in  the  higher  Andes  than  in  the  lower 
and  warmer  regions. 

It  is  certain  that  the  Peruvian 
Indians  ascribe  to  it  the  most  extra- 
ordinary virtues.  They  regard  it  even 
at  the  present  day  as  something  sa- 
cred and  mysterious.  This  impres- 
sion they  have  inherited  as  a  fragment 
of  their  ancient  religion,  for  in  all  the 
ceremonies,  whether  warlike  or  reli- 
gious, of  the  times  of  the  Incas,  tlie 
coca  was  introduced.  It  was  useld  by 
the  priests  either  for  producing  smckt 
at  ttie  great  offerings  to  the  gods,  for 
throwing  in  handfuls  upon  the  saoi- 
licc,  or  as  the  sacrifice  itself. 

''During  diTine  worship  th«  priests 
chewed  coca  leaTes,  and  unless  they  were 
tnipplied  with  them,  it  was  believed  that 
the  fa  roar  of  the  gods  conid  not  be 
propitiated.  It  was  also  deemed  im>- 
cessarj  that  the  suppUeator  fbr  divine 
grace  should  approach  the  priests  with 
an  acuUico  in  his  mouth.  It  was  be* 
liered  that  any  business  unikrtaken 
without  the  benediction  of  coca  leares 
cuulJ  not  prosper,  and  to  the  shmb  it- 
self worship  was  rendered.  Darinc  an 
interval  of  more  than  300  years  Chris- 
tiai.ity  has  not  been  able  to  subdue  this 
deep-rooted  idolatry,  for  ererywhere  we 
find  traces  of  belief  in  the  mysterfoui 
powers  of  this  plant.  The  ezcaTaton  in 
the  mines  of  Cerro  de  Pasco  throw  ottsti- 
cated  coca  on  hard  reins  of  metal,  in 
the  belief  that  it  softens  the  ore  and  reti- 
dera  it  more  easy  to  work.  The  orifia 
of  this  cuHtom  is  easily  explained,  when 
it  id  recollected  that  in  the  time  of  the 
Ineatt  it  was  beliered  that  thecozos,  or  the 
deities  of  metalii,  rendered  the  moontains 
impenetrable  if  they  were  not  propitiated 
by  the  inlour  of  coca.  Hie  Indians,  eren 
at  the  prewut  time,  pot  coca  leares  late 
the  mouths  of  dead  perwmii,  to  secure  t» 
them  a  faTourable  reception  on  their  en- 
trance into  another  worid;  and  whea  a 
Peruvian  Indian  on  a  jonmey  Iklls  in 
with  a  mummy,  be,  with  timid  rsTeitaoe, 
preiieots  to  it  some  coca  leaTet  as  hla 
I.iuu^  offering."— Vua  Tscauuf,  p.  454. 

And  even  Knropeans  cannot  deny 
that,  in  addition  to  the  onUnary  pci^ 


perties  of  a  narcotic,  this  leaf  poasesses 
two  very  remarkable  properties  not 
known  to  coexist  in  any  other  snb* 
stance. 

Fir$t^  They  lessen,  when  chewed,  the 
necessity  for  ordinary  food,  and  notonly 
enable  the  chewer,  as  opium  does,  to 
pnt  forth  a  greater  nervons  energy  for  a 
short  time,  bnt  actually,  with  the  same 
amount  of  food,  perseveringly  to  un- 
dergo more  laborious  fatigue  or  longer- 
continued  labour.  With  a  feeble  ra- 
tion of  dried  maize,  or  barley  crushed 
into  flour,  the  Indian,  if  duly  supplied 
with  coca,  toils  under  heavr  buraena, 
day  after  day,  np  the  steep  slopes  of  tlie 
mountain  passes,  or  digs  for  yeajra  in 
the  subterranean  mhaes,  insensible  to 
weariness,  to  cold,  or  to  hunger.  He 
believes,  indeed,  that  it  may  oe  made 
a  substitute  for  food  altogether ;  and 
an  instance  given  by  Yon  T^ndi 
seems  almost  to  justify  this  opinion. 

''A  cholo  of  Hnari,  named  Hitm 
Huamang,  was  employed  by  me  in  very 
laborious  digging.  During  the  five  daja 
and  nights  he  was  in  my  SMrvice  he  new 
tasted  any  food,  and  took  only  two  hwaanf 
sleep  each  night  But  al  interrab  of 
two  and  a  half  or  three  houit  he  ngn- 
lariy  chewed  about  half  aaomeeef  eoeft 
learei,  and  he  kept  an  aeallieo  eontfaaallj 
in  his  month.  I  was  oonstaatly  beside 
him,  and  therefore  I  had  the  opportuaitf 
of  olosely  obserring  him.  The  work  mk 
which  I  engaged  him  being  finished,  hi 
accompanied  me  on  a  two  days*  kmrney 
of  twenty-three  leagues  across  the  lerel 
heiffhts.  Though  on  fbot,  he  ktpl  up 
with  the  pace  of  my  mule,  and  halted 
only  for  the  cAacccrr.  On  leaTlng  me  he 
declared  he  wonid  wiQbgly  engage  Mii- 
■elf  again  for  the  same  amount  of  weili^ 
and  that  he  would  go  through  it  witlweS 
fbod,  if  I  would  bnt  allew  him  a  iufBiiisse 
supply  of  eeea»  The  Tillage  priest  aasand 
BM  that  this  man  was  siatj^two  years  eC 
ace,and  that  he  had  nsYer  known  Uai  te 
be  iU  hi  his  life."-Yox  l^KHUni,  p.  4M. 

How  this  remaitaUe  effsefc  ef  the 
ooca  is  to  be  aeconn  ted  fbr,  In  aoooid* 
ance  with  the  recei?ed  notions  ti  l» 
animal  nutrition,  ills  not  easy  to  Me. 

Seamd^  Another  striking  proper^ 
of  this  leaf  is,  thai,  either  when  chewed 
or  when  taken  in  the  form  of  InlUoo. 
like  tea,  il  prevents  the  oocnnenee  or 
thai  difllcuity  of  respiration  wUch  ie 
usually  fell  In  aaoending  the  loBf 
and  sleep  slopee  of  the  Cordlitan  ana 
tePnnn. 
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"  When  I  was  in  the  Puna,"  Niys  Von 
T.schu(li|  **  at  the  lieight  of  fourtet-n  thou- 
sand foet  ahove  the  level  of  the  hea,  I 
drank  ulway-,  hi-forc  goinj<  out  to  hunt, 
a  stronj;;  inf'u<ion  of  rooa  Icavis.  I  could 
then  during  the  whole  day  oliinb  the 
hci^ht.s  and  fullow  the  hwift-footcd  wild 
unimab,  without  experiencin^any  greater 
difiioulty  of  hrenthin^  than  I  should  have 
felt  in  .similar  rapiil  movements  on  the 
coast.  Moreover,  I  ditl  not  puffor  from 
the  symptoms  of  cerebral  exritemcnt  or 
uneasini'ss  which  other  travellers  have 
experience*!.  The  reason  perhaps  i.^, 
that  I  only  drank  the  decoction  on  tlie 
cold  Puna,  where  the  nervou"*  py^toni  is 
far  less  tuscoptil'le  than  in  the  climate 
of  the  fore.-ts  beneath.  However,  1  al- 
ways felt  a  sense  of  great  satiety  after 
taking  the  coca  i;)fii>ion,  and  I  did  not 
feel  a  de.-ire  for  mv  next  meal  ujitil  after 
the  time  at  which  I  usually  took  it.*' 

The  reason  of  this  action  of  the  leaf 
is  not  loss  (liiVicult  to  perceive  than 
that  of  its  .^^trongth-su&tainin;^'  capa- 
bilities. 

When  the  Spanish  conquerors  took 
possession  of  Peru,  the  Indians,  and 
all  their  customs,  were  treated  by 
them  with  equal  contempt ;  but  every- 
thing connected  with  their  religion 
was  especially  denounced  by  the 
Spauijih  priests.  Hence  the  use  of 
coca  was  condemned  and  forbidden. 
It  was  considered  worth v  the  con.si- 
deration  of  councils  of  the  church, 
which  denounced  it  in  1  i>\jl  asa^*  worth- 
less substance,  fitted  for  the  misuse 
and  superstition  of  tiic  Indians,"  and 
of  tiic  thunders  of  a  royal  decree 
which,  in  l.^G'J,  condemned  the  idea 
that  coca  gives  strength  as  an  *'  illu- 
sion of  the  devil."  liut  these  fulmi- 
nations  were  of  no  avail.  The  Peru- 
vians still  clung  to  their  esteemed 
national  leaf,  and  the  owners  of  mines 
and  plantations,  soon  discovering  its 
efficacy  in  enabling  their  slaves  to 
perform  the  heavy  tasks  they  imposed 
upon  them,  became  its  warm  defend- 
ers. Kven  churchmen  at  last  came  to 
regard  it  with  indulgence,  and,  stranger 
still,  to  recommend  its  introduction 
into  Kurope. 

"  One  of  the  warmest  advocate?  of  the 
plant  was  the  Jesuit  l)<"»n  Antonio  Julian, 
who,  in  a  work  entitleii  J\rlii  tif  Aiv>rirn, 
laments  that  coca  is  not  introduced  into 
Europe  instead  of  tea  and  coffee.  *  It  is,* 
lie  observes,  'melancholy  to  reflect  that 
the   poor  of  Europe  cannot  obtain  this 


presenrative  ftgainit  honger  and  thirst ; 
that  our  working  people  are  not  aopported 
by  this  strengthening  plant  in  their  long- 
continued  labours.'  In  the  year  17d3, 
Dr  Don  Pedro  Nolasco  Crespo  pointed 
out  in  a  treatise  the  important  adrantagea 
that  would  be  derired  from  the  nse  of  the 
coca  plant,  if  introduced  into  the  Euro- 
pean navies  ;  and  he  expresses  a  wish 
that  experiments  of  its  utility  in  that  waj 
could  be  tried.  Though  it  is  not  prob.<ibla 
that  Dr  Crespo*a  wish  will  ever  be  real- 
ised, yet  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
use  of  coca  as  a  beverai;e  on  board  ship 
would  be  attended  with  very  beneficial 
results.  It  would  afford  a  nutritious  re- 
freshment to  seamen  in  the  exercise  of 
their  laborious  duties,  and  would  greatly 
assist  in  counteracting  the  unwholesome 
effects  of  salt  provisions.  As  a  stimulant, 
it  would  be  far  less  injurious  than  ardent 
spirits,  for  which  it  might  be  substituted 
without  fear  of  any  of  the  evil  con^- 
quences  experienced  by  the  ct¥ptervt.'* — 
Von  Tsciii'Di,  p.  456. 

It  will  strike  the  reader  of  the  pre- 
sent article  as  somewhat  remarkable, 
that  modern,  perhaps  more  impartial 
and  truth- loving  inquiry,  should  strip 
so  many  of  these  narcotic  indulgences 
of  the  horrid  and  repulsive  aspect 
they  have  always  hitherto  worn.  Wo 
find  now  that  they  have  all  a  fair  side 
as  well  as  a  foul,  and  that  it  becomes 
a  question  for  reasonable  discnssion 
whether  an  educated  population,  train- 
ed to  the  exercise  of  a  reasonable  self- 
control,  might  not  be  safely  left  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  strangely  fas- 
cinating enjoyments  they  are  capable 
of  affording,  without  much  risk  of 
their  becoming  the  source  of  any 
greatly  extended  after-misery.  Bat 
when,  it  may  be  pertinently  asked, 
can  we  hope  to  see  the  mass  of  our 
population  so  trained  to  self-denial 
and  self-restraint  ? 

Of  the  chemical  history  of  the  coca 
leaf  we  are  almost  entirely  ignorant. 
The  narcotic  principle  it  contains 
appears  to  be  volatile  and  evanescent 
like  that  of  the  hemp  plant.  By  keep- 
ing, the  leaves  gradually  lose  their 
smell  and  virtue,  and  after  twelve 
months  are  generally  considered  worth- 
less. We  have  found,  that  as  they 
reach  this  country  the  leaves  nro 
coated  with  a  resinous  or  waxy  sub- 
stance which  is  only  sparingly  soluble 
in  water,  but  which  ether  readily  dis- 
solves. When  digested  in  ether,  the 
leaves  give  a  dark  green  solution, 
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which,  on  evaporation  in  the  open  air, 
leaves  a  brownish  resin,  possessed  of 
a  powerfnl,  pecnliar,  and  penetrating 
odour.  By  prolonged  exposure  to  the 
air  this  resinous  matter  diminishes 
in  quantity,  and  graduall/  loses  the 
whole  of  its  smell,  leaving  a  fusible, 
nearly  inodorous,  matter  behind. 
Ether,  therefore,  seems  to  extract  at 
least  two  substances  from  the  leaf, 
one  of  which  is  volatile,  and  baa  a 
powerful  odour.  It  is  probably  in 
thii  volatile  body  that  the  narcotic 
qualities  of  the  leaf  reside.  According 
to  the  French  chemist,  M.  Fremy,  the 
leaf  contains  besides  a  bitter  principle, 
which  dissolves  in  alcohol  bnt  not  in 
ether,  on  which,  as  on  the  theine  of 
tea,  some  of  the  virtoea  of  the  coea 
may  depend.  But  the  chemical  and 
physiological  properties  of  this  sob- 
stance  have  not  vet  been  determined. 
A  few  pounds  of  fresh  leaves,  placed 
in  the  bands  of  a  capable  chemist, 
might  soon  furnish  ns  not  only  with 
more  chemical  li^t,  bnt  probaUy  also 
with  some  new  and  valoable  remedial 
agents  capable  of  prodndng  medidoal 
effects  hitherto  beyond  onr  reach. 

If  we  attempt  to  explain,  by  the  aid 
of  the  above  modicnm  of  chemical 
knov? ledge,  the  remarkable  eflfecta  pro- 
duced  by  the  coca  leaf,  we  utterly 
fail.  How  the  mere  chewing  of  one 
or  two  ounces  of  the  leaves  in  a  day, 
partly  rejecting  and  partly  swallowlDg 
the  saliva,^  bnt  wholly  rejecting  the 
chewed  leaf-^how  this  supports  the 
strength,  or  can  materially  nonrish  the 
body  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the 
term,  we  cannot  understand.  It  can- 
not ffive  much  to  the  body ;  it  moat 
therefore  act  simply  in  preventhig  or 
greatly  diminishing  the  ordLiary  and 
natural  waste  of  the  tissues  wfaieh 
usually  acGompaniei  bodily  exertion. 
As  wine  acts  upon  the  nervous  system 
of  the  aged  so  as  to  restrain  the  natural 
waste  to  a  quantity  which  the  now 
weakened  digestion  can  readily  re- 
place, and  thus  maintains  the  weight 
of  the  body  undiminished, — so  It  la 
probably  with  coca.  In  the  young 
and  middle-aged  it  lessens  the  watte 
of  the  tissues,  and  thus  enables  a 
smaller  supply  of  food  to  sustain  the 
weight  and  strength  of  the  body.  All 


these  substances  probably  operate  In 
a  similar  way  to  the  partial  absence  of 
light,  which,  as  is  well  known,  causes 
the  same  amount  of  fattening  food  to 
go  farther  in  increasing  the  weight  of 
the  body. 

This  explanation  is  only  conjec- 
tural, and  we  hasard  it  only  that  some 
chemical  physiologist,  into  whose 
hands  the  drug  may  fidl,  may  by 
actual  experiment  test  and  amend  it. 
Besides,  we  are  aware  that  the  ex- 
planation itself  requhres  explanation ; 
for  how  either  wine  or  any  other  aib- 
atance  should  have  the  effeet  de- 
scribed is  by  no  means  plain.  At  im 
si|(ht  it  seems  wholly  irreconcilable 
with  the  received  chemico-phyaiolo- 
gical  doctrine,  that  the  amount  of 
muscular  exertion  la  a  measure  of  the 
waste  of  the  tissues.  We  bdieve* 
however,  that  the  apparent  diffioallj 
is,  to  a  certaki  extent  at  least,  cap- 
able of  a  purelv  diemical  solotioB, 
but  the  discussion  is  unfit  for  tUs 
place. 

This  leaf  resembles  hemp  in  te 
narcotic  auali^  of  dilating  the  pttpllt 
which  opium  does  not  poeaeaa.  BH 
In  the  pronenesa  of  the  ooca-eater  to 
stillness  and  aolitude  we  recognise  wm 
influence  of  thia  herb  similar  to  that 
which  opium  exerdsea  upon  tlioae 
who  have  experienced  its  hiabeat  en- 
joymenta.  *'  Marketa  and  tnettfcreat" 
aaya  De  Quincey,  **  are  not  the  ap- 
propriate haunts  of  the  opium-eater, 
when  in  the  divhiest  state  Incident  to 
his  enjoyment  In  that  state  crowda 
become  an  oppression  to  him,  mialo 
even  too  sensual  and  groas.  He  aa- 
turally  seeks  solitude  and  alienee  aa 
indispensable  conditions  of  tboao 
traacea  or  profouodest  reveries,  ffhUk 
are  the  crown  and  consummation  at 
what  opium  can  do  for  human  nalaia. 
At  that  time  I  often  Ml  into  theao 
reverlea  on  taking  opium ;  and  moio 
than  ooce  It  baa  bailed  to  me  on  a 
aummer  night,  when  I  have  beea  at 
aa  open  whidow.  In  a  room  tnm 
which  I  could  overtook  the  aea  at  a 
mile  below  me,  aod  could  oommaad  » 

view  of  the  great  town  of  L al 

about  the  aame  diataace,  that  I  bavo 
sat  from  annaet  toaanriae,  asotloakait 
and  without  wlablag  to  flMve.** 


•  Dr  Weddell  itatM  that  the  saliva  ia  aitir  refwCid.  aad  befaM  a  later  aalhsiltf 
than  Von  T^chadi,  whom  wa  have  WliWid  la  tbs  teat»ha  is  fiehahly  asrtest. 
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This  state  rcsombles  somewhat  the 
abstracted  condition  in  which  the 
coqucro  reclines  beneath  the  shelter- 
ing tree ; — whetlier  his  apathy  and 
phlepm  ever  approached  to  that  of 
the  co<iuero,  the  Opium-eater  does 
not  inform  us. 

We  have  no  accurate  data  from 
which  to  form  an  estimate  of  the 
actual  weight  of  coca  leaf  collected 
and  consumed  in  Bolivia  and  Pern. 
Piippig  estimates  the  money  value  of 
the  yearly  produce  to  be  about  four 
and  a  half  millions  of  Prussian  dollars, 
which,  at  a  shilling  a  pound,  the  price 
it  yields  to  the  grower,  would  make 
the  annual  produce  nearly  fifteen 
millions  of  pounds.  This  approxi- 
mation is  suflicient  to  show  us  its 
importance  to  the  liigher  regions  of 
South  America,  in  an  agricultural  and 
commercial,  as  well  as  in  a  social 
point  of  view. 

Dr  Woddell,  whose  travels  in  Boli- 
via we  noticed  in  a  recent  Number, 
informs  us  that  the  province  of  You- 
gas,  in  Bolivia,  in  which  the  coca 
is  much  cultivated,  alone  produces 
9,r>00,0()()  Si>ani3h  pounds.  The  total 
produce,  therefore,  is  probably  much 
beyond  the  fifteen  millions  of  pounds 
deduced  from  the  statement  of  Pop- 
pig.  The  importance  of  the  plant  to 
Bolivia  is  shown  bv  another  fact  stated 
by  Dr  Weddell,  that  tho  revenue  of 
the  state  of  Bolivia  in  1850  amounted 
to  ten  and  a  half  millions  of  francs,  of 
which  nine  hundred  thousand,  or  one- 
twelfth  of  the  whole,  is  derived  from 


the  tax  on  coca.  Had  he  told  tia  the 
amount  of  the  tax  per  pound,  we 
should  have  been  able  to  iqpproximate 
more  nearly  to  the  total  prodaoe  ik 
the  state  of  Bolivia. 

Here  we  close  for  the  present  onr 
remarks  upon  this  interesUng  class  of 
bodies.  There  are  still  others,  the 
effects  of  which  are  not  less  sorprising, 
and  which  are  indulged  in  bj  large 
masses  of  men,  to  the  consideration 
of  which  we  may  hereafter  retnm. 

Meanwhile,  with  such  attractive  de- 
scriptions before  him  as  the  history  of 
these  narcotics  presents,  can  we  won- 
der that  man,  whose  constant  search 
on  earth  is  after  happiness,  and  who, 
disappointed  here,  hopes  and  longs 
and  strives  to  fit  himself  for  happiness 
hereafter-*can  we  wonder  that  he 
should  at  times  be  canght  by  the  tin- 
sclly  glare  of  this  corporrad  felicity, 
and  should  yield  himself  to  habits 
which,  though  exqnisitelv  delightful 
at  first,  lead  him  finally  both  to  tor- 
ture of  body  and  to  misery  of  mind ; 
that,  debilitated  by  the  excesses  to 
which  it  provokes,  he  should  sink 
more  and  more  under  the  influence  of 
a  mere  drug,  and  become  at  last  a 
slave  to  its  tempting  seductions  ?  We 
are  indeed  feeble  creatures,  and  of 
little  bodily  strength,  when  a  grain  of 
haschisch  can  conquer,  or  a  few  drops 
of  laudanum  lay  us  prostrate ;  and 
how  much  weaker  in  mind,  when, 
knowing  the  evils  they  lead  us  to,  we 
cannot  resist  the  fascinating  tempta- 
tion of  these  insidious  drugs. 


NoTK. — The  writer  of  the  above,  and  the  previous  article  on  Narcotics, 
assures  the  critics  who  have  done  him  the  honour  to  notice  his  remarks  upon 
tobacco,  tliat  he  is  him-elf  neither  a  smoker  nor  an  opium-eater.  To  the  kind 
old  lady,  Mrs  Mary  Smith,  who  has  taken  the  trouble  to  write  him  from 
No.  10.3  'rwolCth  Street,  Xew  York,  he  begs  to  say,  that  he  wiU  be  happy  to 
receive  the  little  volume,  containing  **the  results  of  American  experience  on 
the  use  of  tobacco,"  and  will  endeavour  to  consider  them  with  an  unprejudiced 
mind. 


PamuhgH.G.K. 


vaxta  BT  s.  e.  K. 


raoH  IBM  ntni  or  kxdam. 

Wrek  roltlog  wMtea  of  btrreo  sand 

Tonnent  the  exitc'a  eye, 
And,  howling  o'er  [he  thiratj  land, 

The  foraaco  blaats  go  by  ; 
When  Nature  eeema,  with  farions  IioamE, 

To  giani  in  wrath  on  tne. 
My  breELSt  18  fain  to  breathe  again 

The  freabucsa  of  the  sea. 

When  in  the  night  awakes  the  brcezs, 

I  turn,  in  feverish  aleep. 
And  Becm  t«  hear,  in  rustling  trew. 

The  mnnnur  of  the  deep ; 
Thick  foils  the  boat,  the  tranaient  cheat 

Bat  feeds  my  misery ; 
Mine  ears  are  fain  to  hoar  >j;alD 

The  language  of  the  set. 

Unnumbored  amilings  of  the  calm 

The  billows  give  their  God, 
To  UiH  goes  Dp  the  awful  psalm 

When  tempests  are  abroad ; 
The  ocean's  Lont  niy  luial  adored 

On  childhood's  bended  knee  \ 
0 1  I  am  fain  to  abate  agalii 

Tbe  worship  of  the  sea. 


When  first  I  looked  upon  tbT  t»ca, 
O  sister  of  tho  m«ak-ayed  Dorel 

I  wondeinl  at  Ita  gentle  gntoe, 
But  nerer  tboqtlt  of  wve. 


Tiij  ibBpIs  talc  of  grief  I  ueanl, 

"    ^Mrt  OBtwcnt  my  lips'  weak  pn 

It  M^  ft  pnUo  was  stirred. 


leDgtli,  tbe  flMlIog  gnir, 
St  wta  Uvaff  Ikmwt 


But  DOW,  wbca  yean  baTo  pftincd,  aad  tlu 
Have  bn»Kbt  m  mntnal  joy  and  pab, 

VPbea  cUIdren  gathering  roand  osr  knan 
Boi  closer  draw  the  cnain ; 


J 
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I  find  my  dajs  have  been  so  free 

From  loneliness,  despair,  or  strife, 
If  my  late  love  grew  dear  to  me. 

How  precious  is  the  wife  1 

Nor  tbon  with  disappointment  hear 

A  secret  I  had  ne*cr  confessed, 
Were  that  slow  trust  that  made  thee  dear 

Less  rooted  in  my  breast. 

Not  thine  the  vain  and  wanton  look 

On  which  the  moths  of  passion  feed, 
Nor  is  thy  soul  such  trivial  book 

As  he  who  runs  may  read. 

Nor  envy  I  the  vagrant  race 
Whose  loves  as  soon  as  felt  are  gone, 

Who  wander  on  from  face  to  face 
Till  ago  shall  leave  them  lone. 

The  gourd  that  in  a  night  appeared 
Next  noon  had  withered  on  the  sand ; 

The  oak  a  hundred  years  have  reared. 
For  ages  crowns  the  land. 


MOVEMENT. 
(India,  1853.) 

In  the  dismal  polar  world, 
As  the  night  of  months  wears  on, 

The  ice- bound  ship,  her  white  wings  furled. 
Lies  torpid,  and  alone. 

At  times  the  sailors  hear 

Strange  voices  of  the  night. 
And  see  the  streamers,  far  and  near. 

Of  the  transient  northern  light. 

The  months  draw  on,  night  wanes, 
Slow  creeps  the  spreading  dawn, 

A  soft  wind  stirs  the  slumbering  vanes, 
The  winter^s  power  is  gone. 

House  awnings,  hoist  your  sails. 

Your  vessel  moves  at  last ; 
No  matter,  if  Atlantic  gales 

Should  snap  each  straining  mast ; 

Nor  if  through  crasliing  floes, 

Or  mountain  waves  she  roam ; 
Through  icebergs  and  through  storm  ahe  goes 

To  the  happier  skies  of  Home. 


1'hne  is  h  UdiI  f«st  bound. 
In  cbnins  of  age-lon^E  "isht, 

EucouipaBscil  by  imfniUriiT  sound, 
And  false  pre cnriong  light. 

Tlie  ages  wear,  night  wanu, 
Slie  gtire  in  bcr  helplesa  rest, 

IjOogi?ns  facr  old  obdurate  cliAins, 
Scc3  dny  spring  from  tbc  wcat ! 

Blow,  low,  or  loud,  each  brcatb. 
To  regions  light  nnd  itatra  ; 

Where  calm  U  harbinger  of  deftlh, 
lion-  welcome  is  the  storm  I 

Brethren  I  if  slanderous  speech 
Press  lieavy  on  your  heart, 

Iteiucmher  truth  U  vast,  and  each 
Beholds  her  but  in  port. 

JVnd  if  to  alien  view 
We  seem  to  slumber  yet, 

God  sees  the  work  begnn  by  yoQ, 
And  He  nil!  not  forget- 


TBn  rosi  xvo  tui  Pimioh*. 

Tnt  winds  come  forth  from  Sooth  and  North, 

Throuj-h  the  World  llicy  go, 
Aud  divers  are  ibe  ends  tliny  niiik. 

And  places  where  they  blow. 

Borne  howl  aloa^  the  I'oUr  soowb, 
Where  the  riving  Iceberg*  roar ; 

And  jHinie  sail  o'er  lli«  weltering  Sea. 
And  drlro  tall  Ships  before. 

Some  breathe  on  Mills  by  ibymT  down*, 
Anil  Mime,  through  Gardens  fair. 

Steal  'mid  the  Sowers,  and  otoitt  tre«-Ie4ve«, 
And  in  young  lovers'  hair. 

And  olliers  waste  th«ir  strength  and  life. 

Un  whIrilng«i>lrM  of  sand, 
TI1I  mr-n  the  gathered  poison  take. 
By  Surx  or  tlie  Caspiaa  I.ak«, 

From  t'et  to  Sawarcand. 

Our  passions  thus  In  folltada 
Are  driven  ronnd  and  roood  i 

I'nrTOOgniMd  by  learned  ears, 
They  bowl  In  stony  groDOd- 

Time  was  the  I*oet's  music  roso, 
On  vrery  breese  that  stirred ; 

In  Nalnrv't  tru,  nuaneatloaad  joy. 
Ilo  sang  as  aiog*  tAe  binl. 
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Yon  trifler  of  the  carious  pipe, 

AVith  all  his  high  wronght  art, 
May  for  a  moment  please  the  ear, 

But  cannot  touch  the  heart : 

In  a  night  of  fabled  innocence. 

His  simple  fancies  flow, 
With  cold  fantastic  images, 

Lii^e  Moonlight  on  the  snow ; 

While  through  the  darkling  ways  of  life, 

The  earnest  crowds  grope  on, 
And,  though  they  may  not  tell  their  care, 

The  old  delight  is  gone. 

Speak  in  the  darkness  words  of  tmtb. 

Upon  the  crowded  ways. 
Oh  Poet,  if  such  man  there  be. 

In  these  material  days  I 

Thou  must  ignore  the  heart  no  more. 

In  quaint  reluctant  rhymes. 
If  thou  wouldst  seek  to  cure  indeed 

The  madness  of  the  times: 

Tell  those,  like  fire  whoso  souls  aspire. 

That  God  himself  is  love  ; 
And  that  the  Heaven  they  seek  to  reach 

Is  round  them,  not  above : 

Tell  those  whose  self- deemed  virtae  brooks 

No  intercourse  with  sin, 
Grod  loves  not  whited  sepulchres. 

With  rottenness  within : 

Tell  those  who  sneer  because  their  eyes 

Embrace  not  all  His  plan, 
The  Steam-engine  does  many  things. 

But  cannot  make  a  man  : 

The  accidents  of  time  and  space, 

Their  ripening  lore  may  know ; 
The  hnman  soul  as  well  was  read. 

Two  thousand  years  ago : 

The  air  that  makes  the  fomace  glow, 

O'er  flowery  meads  has  blown, 
Man  lives  by  every  breath  of  Giod, 

And  not  by  bread  alone. 


1868.] 
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It  is  not  at  the  point  the  Eastern 
Qaestion  has  now  reached  that  we  feel 
disposed  to  go  into  a  minute  retrospect 
of  the  circnmstances  that  have  brought 
Ds  to  the  brink  of  a  war,  whose  conse- 
qnences  are  incalculable.  Although, 
at  the  moment  at  which  we  write, 
overjthing  seems  tending  to  strife, 
and  we  listen  already  for  the  echoes  of 
cannon  from  the  Danube's  banks  and 
the  £uxine*s  waters,  the  changes  in 
the  aspect  of  this  alarming  question 
have  hitherto  been  so  numerous  and 
so  rapid  in  their  succession,  that  we 
still  refose  to  cast  away  all  hope  of 
its  amicable  adjustment.  True,  that 
before  these  lines  meet  the  public  eye, 
armies  may  have  been  set  in  motion, 
and  collisions  have  occurred ;  but  we 
prefer  to  belieye  that  the  present  war- 
like aspect  of  affiedn  may  have  been 
exchanged  for  one  more  padfic,  and 
that  Russia,  who  would  gladly  recede, 
could  she  do  so  with  honour,  may  ao- 
cept  a  retractation  as  a  reason  for  a 
concession. 

What  has  brought  Europe  to  its 
present  painful  state  of  suspense  and 
anxiety?  The  storm  of  democratic 
insurrection,  which  burst  forth  in  1848, 
and  swept  over  the  Continent,  leaving 
few  nations  unscathed,  had  scarcelv 
lolled,  when  fresh  alarm  spread  abroad, 
springing  from  very  different  causes 
—from  the  aggression  of  a  colossal 
power  upon  a  feeble  one,  utterly  un- 
able to  cope  with  it.  Upon  what  was 
this  aggression  based?  Its  nominal 
origin  is  to  be  sought  in  the  most  futile 
matters  of  dispute — ^in  a  wrangle  be- 
tween rival  churches  as  to  the  posses- 
sion of  a  key,  the  repairs  of  a  cupola, 
the  right  of  entering  a  sanctuary  by  a 
side  door,  or  by  the  front  gate.  It 
was  behind  an  aiSected  interest  in  this 
monkish  squabble  that  Russia  masked 
deep  and  dangerous  designs. 

The  question  of  the  Holy  Shrines  lay 
entirely  between  France  and  Russia, 
as  protectors  of  the  Latin  and  Greek 
Churches  in  Turkey.  England  looked 
on,  and  smiled  with  some  little  disdain 
at  the  sadden  religious  fervour  of  the 
neighbour  she  had  long  held  for  a  lati- 
tudinarian  in  such  matters.  Bossia 
was  pleased  to  see  her  in  this  mood, 


and  augured  well  from  it  for  the 
cess  of  her  plana.  For  Bnssia  had  a 
double  p(»nt  to  gain.  One  of  her  ob- 
jects was  the  following  up  of  the  tra- 
ditional policy  that,  for  more  thui  a 
century,  has  impelled  her  southwards, 
in  the  direction  of  those  Dardanelles 
which  the  Emperor  Alexander  cidled 
one  <f  the  doors  of  his  house.  Her 
second  aim  was  the  downM  of  the 
present  occupant  of  the  throns  of 
France. 

An  ill-founded  disbelief  fai  the  pos* 
sibility  of  any  sinoere  and  durable 
alliance  between  England  on  tiie  ooe 
hand,  and  France,  nnder  her  present 
ruler,  upon  the  other,  has  had  mndi 
to  do  with  the  Czar's  attack  vnon 
Turkey.  It  will  be  remembered  Uiat 
the  co^p  iTitat  of  December  1851  was 
warmly  wproved  by  the  Bnssiaa  em* 
peror.  He  looked  npon  it,  ss  did 
many  in  this  and  in  other  oonntries, 
who  neither  profess  nor  foel  atta^» 
ment  to  despotism,  as  an  immense 
service  rendered  to  the  eanse  of  order 
in  Europe.  France  had  resched  a 
point  at  which  absolutism,  or  horrible 
and  contagious  anarchy,  were  the  only 
alternatives  left  her.  She  had  overset 
or  trampled  npon  every  liberal,  mode- 
rate, and  constitntional  flovemment 
she  had  ever  had.  She  had  proved 
herself  unfit  for  them ;  devoid  of  that 
invaluable  species  of  patience  which 
enables  a  nation  to  enanre  small  evils 
rather  than  rush  npon  great  ones,  and 
to  seek  gradual  reforms  by  peaceable 
means,  instead  of  indstbg  upon  then 
suddenly  and  violently.  She  wss  so 
fortunate  as  to  escape  with  the  lesser 
of  the  two  evils,  to  one  of  which  she 
was  evidently  and  inevitably  speeding. 
The  hour  came,  and  the  man.  The 
last  shred  of  liberty's  flag  was  blown 
away,  and  turbulent  France  had  found 
her  master.  When  this  extraordinary 
event  occurred,  it  was  right,  perhapsi 
for  the  friends  of  constitntional  govern* 
ment,  and  of  the  natural  rights  of 
civilised  nations,  to  protest,  in  the 
name  of  a  great  principle,  against 
the  establishment  of  despotism.  Bat 
such  protests  were  too  of^  i«ita«ted| 
and  too  vimlentlv  and  offensive 
worded,  by  the  only  lesllj  free  pnm 


Ci\  i  A  few  Facts  concfrning 

M'\w^\\\hv^\i\  Kiiropo,  topniducc  prac- 
iic:il  ;:nntl.  ()»  the  coiitriuy,  they 
ilM  niiuh  liann.  The  pcrs^cverinf;  and 
rancorous  inniirnr  in  which  the  majo- 
lity  of  thi»  Kn;,'li.sh  jniinial.s  assailed 
tin'  sov<ri'i;:u  wh(nii  thoy  cho:=e  to 
htii:iiiati-i*  as  a  recklo:«s  adventurer, 
Jiut  \vh«>  lias  j»roved  himself  a  man  of 
r.immandiiiff  ahility  and  rare  en«'r«ry — 
and  wlio  may  possihly  yet  &ho\v  him- 
51'ir  a  truer  Iriciul  to  France  than  some 
ulio  havi-  made  ])atriotirm  their  war- 
« iv,  whilst  their  own  advantaprc  was 
!:. -ir  o^j^'«•t — wjis  well  calculatfd  to 
>]:ead  the  belief  tliat  steadfar^t  alliance 
ami  cortlial  cu-(>peration,  for  the  attain- 
ment of  nitii  entl,  were  impossible  be- 
twienCIreat  Urit^in,  and  France  under 
Na|Kile«>n  III.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
this  wan  the  impression  made  upon 
the  mind  of  the  Kmj>eror  Nicholas, 
wlin,  in  c^Mumon  with  more  than  one 
pnat  ("tater^man  in  other  countries, 
l<iol.ed  favourably  upon  the  newiirder 
of  thiuirs,  as  that  best  calculated  to 
Ptrieve  France  fnmi  the  slough  into 
which  shi'  had  sunk,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  t<)  (|Ui'Il  and  daunt  the  revolu- 
li-  n.iry  sjiirit  throughout  Kurope.  But 
]>a-t  dan;(ers  are  (juickly  forgotten.  In 
].rf>porti(»n  as  the  jierils  Europe  had 
11! ;i  from  the  democratic  party  grew 
luiiit  and  fainter  in  the  distance,  and, 
as  the  probability  rapiclly  increased 
of  the  restoration  of  the  Empire  in 
Fnuice.  the  Czar  became  less  and  loss 
Avi  il-disposed  towards  the  nephew  of 
tl.-'  man  wlu-se  memory  llussia  has 
ct  ri:iiulv  no  reason  to  cherish.  l*er- 
hap-i  recollections  of  his  youth  rose  up 
before  him — the  many  reverses  of  the 
Kus>ian  arms,  the  tlames  of  Moscow, 
the  blood  and  treasure  his  countrv  had 
bf  en  c<»mpelhMl  to  Iavi>h  to  stem  one 
man's  ambition.  The  terms  in  ^^hich 
ue  accredited  his  ambassador  to  the 
new  Emperor  of  the  French  sul!iciently 
bttraycd  the  ;;reat  diminution  of  the 
^•■•-d-will  with  which  he  had  for  a  time 
li^arded  the  government  of  Louis 
Ni.noleon. 

Jhe  prevalent  feelin;:  in  Europe, 
"when  Kap(»leon  III.  was  proclaimed, 
was,  that  the  da\s  of  his  emjure  were 
jHuiibered,  that  his  power  was  d(»omed 
In  .-peedy  extiuclion.  In  war,  many 
declared,  lay  his  sole  prospect  and 
probability  of  its  retention,  lie  rented 
upon  bayonets;  his  name  was  Napo- 
leon, aggression  and  gUiy  must  con- 
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stitutc  ilia  pole  tenure  of  tbc  place 
liad  usurped.  He  must  fight  or  i 
Two  years  have  elapsed,  and  as 
there  is  no  prospect  of  these  prc( 
tions  being  verified.  War  there  e 
ki— we  are  perhaps  on  the  eve  of  i 
but  certainly  it  will  not  have  b 
brought  on  or  sought  by  the  Fre 
emperor,  who  has  shown  a  wise  i 
earnest  desire  to  avoid  it,  and  who 
far  as  he  is  to  be  judged  from  his  c 
duct  hitherto,  has  a  better  right  to 
title  of  the  "  Napoleon  of  Peace"  ti 
the  citizen-king  upon  whom  it  wai 
fidsomelv  bestowed.  The  war  t 
is  regretfully  nuticipated,  but  wL 
we  still  hope  may  be  averted,  ' 
have  been  forced  upon  France,  : 
instead  of  being  waged,  as  alarm 
have  ])redicted  that  the  first  wai 
which  France  should  engage  wo 
assuredly  be,  in  the  British  Chao 
and  on  English  ground,  it  ^^  ill  p 
sent  the  novel  spectacle  of  French  i 
ICnglish  fleets  combined  nnder  the 
ders  of  an  English  admiral,  and 
British  troops  marshalled  for  actioi 
the  command  of  a  French  general. 

AVhen  the  Emperor  of  Kusdia  e 
that  the  empire  consolidated  itself 
France — that  Napoleon  III.,  far  fr 
seeking  occasions  of  strife  or  in' 
sion,  busied  himself  in  conciliat 
c)i]K>nent  parties,  In  improving 
capital,  in  devising  employment 
the  necessitous  classes  of  his  euhjoi 
in  endeavouring  to  gain  the  good  op 
km  of  powers  but  little  disposed 
think  well  of  him — he  meditated  n{ 
the  best  means  of  urging  him  to  so 
rash  step,  which  should  bring  ab 
his  downfall  and  a  Bonrbon  rest 
at  ion.  He  reckoned  on  having 
Europe  with  him  against  the  usurp 
and,  if  he  counted  England  in  the  n 
Coalition,  or  at  least  calculated  on  ] 
standing  aloof  from  France,  how  ( 
we  wonder  at  it,  when,  day  after  di 
he  saw  tlie  English  press  heaping 
suit  and  contumely  upon  the  £mpe; 
of  the  French— and,  by  inevitable  i 
plication,  upon  the  people  he  ruled 
and  when  Whig  statesmen  so  far  f 
got  their  discretion  as  publicly  to  c 
press  their  aversion  to  the  governmi 
France  had  accepted— their  conten 
for  the  French  themselves? 

In  accordance  with  a  skilfully  co 
bined  plan,  and  taking  as  a  don' 
pretext  the  war  Turkey  was  wag! 
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against  the  MontenegriDS  and  the 
qnestion  of  the  Holy  Shrines,  the  Csar 
sent  Prince  Menschikofif  to  Constanti- 
nople, charged  to  insist,  in  no  mild  or 
measured  terms,  upon  the  satisfactory 
settlement  of  both  those  affairs.  It  so 
happened,  however,  that  before  the 
Prince's  arrival.  Prince  Leininffen, 
acting  on  behalf  of  Austria— and,  it 
mnst  be  admitted,  in  a  more  moderate 
and  conciliatory  spirit  than  might  have 
been  expected  in  the  envoy  of  a  power 
embittered,  as  Anstria  was,  against 
Turkey,  by  the  latter^s  protection  of  the 
Hungarian  refugees — had  brought  the 
Montenegro  question  to  a  satisfactory 
conclusion.  Thus  the  most  important 
of  the  two  ostensible  motives  for  the 
Menschikofif  mission  had  disappeared. 
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at  that  period  of  the  question,  the 
Aberdeen  cabinet  and  ail  connected 
with  them.  The  Premier  could  not 
credit  any  harm  of  Bussiaf  nor  make 
up  his  mind  to  look  kindly  or  trustfully 
upon  thegovemmentof  thePrenchEm- 
peror.  Lord  Clarendon  saw  throuah 
the  spectacles  of  his  chief.  The  ob- 
stinate convictions  of  the  composite 
cabinet  communicated  themselves  t» 
its  agents.  Admiral  Dundas— whom 
Colonel  Bose,  then  chargd  tPaffmres 
at  Constantinople,  in  the  absencei  of 
the  ambassador,  sent  to,  at  the  request 
of  the  Grand  Yizieft  to  urge  the  pco- 
priety  of  his  exhibitiiDg  hia  pennant  at 
some  point  rather  nearer  to  the  Darda« 
nelles  than  Malta— thought  the  more* 
ment  unnecessary.    Colonel  Rose  was 


That  which  remained — the  question  of    afterwards  removed  firom  Constanti- 
the  Holy  Places— bad  seemed,  but  a    nople,  and  one  of  Lord  Stratford's  first 


few  weeks  previously,  to  be  all  but  set- 
tled ;  and,  at  any  rate,  it  was  a  veiy 
insufficient  cause  for  so  pompous  and 
extraordinary  an  embassy.  Upon  it, 
however.  Prince  Mensdiikoff  com- 
menced negotiations — his  peremptory 
tone,  and  the  arrogance  of  his  style, 
being  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  matter  to  be  discussed. 
Had  the  Muscovite  Minister  of  Marine 
been  sent  as  his  master's  delegate  to 
some  petty  tributary,  whose  power  de- 
pended on  his  nod,  he  could  hardly 
have  assumed  a  more  trenchant  tone, 
or  have  demeaned  himself  with  greater 
iuFolence.    The  French  government. 


acts,  on  hia  return  to  the  post  whence 
his  prolonged  absence,  at  such  a  time, 
was  a  gross  impropriety,  was  to  write 
to  his  government  that  there  was  every 
reason  to  expect  that  the  questiona 
pending  would  be  brought  to  a  satk- 
factory  termination,  ^s  Lord  Clar- 
endon stated  in  bis  place  in  the  House 
of  Lords  on  the  25tn  of  AjNril,  and,  i^ 
the  same  time,  gave  the  most  satisfac- 
tory and  positive  assurances  with  re- 
spect to  the  state  of  afiPaira  in  the  East. 
''  As  regards  Turkey,"  thus  did  hecon- 
clude  his  speech,  '*  there  was  no  danger 
qfthe  peace  of  Europe  being  tHsturbed^ 
nor  any  prospect  of  the  unanimitg  whiA 


upon  this  occasion  more  vigilant  than    pretaikd  between  this  country  and  (ho 


oar  own,  appears  at  once  to  have  de- 
tected an  ulterior  object  in  this  mis- 
sion, and  in  the  concurrent  naval  and 
military  display  at  SebastopoL  A 
French  fleet  showed  itself  in  the 
waters  of  Salamis.  This  step  the 
Aberdeen  cabinet,  or  the  greater  por- 
tion of  it— for  it  was  reported  that  at 
least  one  of  its  members  was  more 
clear-sighted  than  his  colleagues — 
blamed  as  precipitate  and  uncalled- 
for;  and  our  ambassador  at  Paris  was 
understood  to  have  intimated,  in  a 
non-official  manner,  to  M.  Drouyn  de 
THuys,  his  government's. regret  at  a 
proceeding  that  might  rouse  the  sus- 
ceptibility of  the  Czar,  and  that  was, 
to  say  the  least,  extremely  prema- 
ture. 

An  extraordinary  blindness  as  to 
Rassia's  real  views,  and  to  the  impor- 
tance of  the  question  at  issue,  aiBi<^, 


other  great  joowers  of  Europe^  astothm 
necessUg  e}  mamtaming  the  iniegr^ 
(nuiindq^auiencecf  the  Ottoman  empire^ 
being  interrupted^  It  was  not  unna- 
tural, the  noble  Secretary  admittedt 
in  another  part  of  hia  speech,  **  that 
Colonel  Rose,  not  being  cognieani  ^.tha 
iftformation  possessed  by  her  Mmesty^a 
govemmeni^  should  participate  m  tne 
alarm  which  was,  in  the  fint  instaaee, 
caused  by  Prince  Menschikoff's  arriY-. 
al."  The  information  of  her  Miy^s^'a 
Government  seems  to  have  been  worth 
about  as  much  as  their  penetration^ 
the  sole  difference  befaig  that  the  inef- 
ficiency of  their  agents,  or  the  diacre- 
tion  of  the  Caar's,  might  be  the  canae 
of  the  badness  of  the  former,  whilst 
none  but  tbemaelvea  were  responsible 
for  the  obtnsenesa  of  the  latter.  Upon 
the  5th  of  May,  Just  ten  days  after  the 
Foceign  Secretary'a  speechithe  Fhtt^ 
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an«!  Kii;;Mji!i  anihass:i«li.»is  at  Ciuistan-  Froncli  government  felt  that  its  posi 

tiiu«pU-\w'iviijatltM.!Vniallv  luqiiaiiiiid  tiun  was  becoming  an    uneasy  ont 

with  tilt*  nal  ulijirt  o\'  tln-MniMliikuir  and,  with  j:n*at  jiid^'mcut,  resolved  t 

missifii.   'i'lio  C'zardiniHinUd  lli(»  i»ro-  brinj,'  niatlers  to  a  crisis.     Its  ambas 

tcctoraii' (•v«r  f«»m-Mt'tlis  oltlie  Kiiro-  sad«ir  at  Coustantiuople — wbere  ili 

poaii  Mil'jiM  ts  (if  llic  rorii",  (»viT  ihc  quostion  of  the  Holy  I'laces  was  the 

twi'lvr   millions  df  (inrk  Cliii>tians  lH*iii<;  di^c^s^ed  by  the  ministers  < 

Cdiitiiiiutl  in  th<' (liiuhiioiis  ot  tlu' SnI-  Kns>ia,    France,    and    Tuikc}'  —  n 

tan,  wliu  wouM  tliu>,  tn  all  jiraclical  ceivcd  instructions  to  yield  so  far  i 

purpiiM-s.  luitinu- tho  vnssul  ot  Uiis>ia.  tu  bring  about  a  pi'onipt  settlemen 

i.'itnthiriiii  il  Luniniinii.-ati'tns,  iVincc  This  was  •;ivin^  rope  to  Russia.     Tli 

l^it'iiM-ltikntr    niiiiiidi  (1   tli«*    TuikiMi  ditiiculiics  about  the  shrines  once  re 

rninisttTotFoni;;!!  A ifiiirs.  had  already  moved.  Prince  Menschikoff  had,  tV 

been  niailc  tt)  tin.'  I'mte  «>f  the  tonur  sole   alternative,   to   declare   himse 

of  this  niitra;;('(ins  demand.     It   has  satisfied,  and  take  his  departure,  c 

nut  bfcn  a>(;irtaii><'d  how  lon^  ]ire-  to  jiroduce  what  remained  at  the  bot 

viiuisly  to  fhi'  otlii-i^il  note  the  ]irivate  torn  of  his  c-tlicial  bag.     This  was  th 

intimation  h.id  tin  n  <'onv(-yi-d  ;  but  it  project  of  the  fanions  sened^  or  ccm 

is(|iiit('(  Irartliat  tlic  lact  ot  itsconvty-  vt-ntion,  that  was  to  annihilate  th 

an«T  was  not  ronipiistd  in  *m1h'  infor-  independence  of  the  Porte  by  pivin 

niatit-n   pM>-i'ssid    by    her   Majtstv's  the  Czar  authority  over  fonr-lifths  c 

(ioverniiii  ni'"  <»u  tin*  'J.'iih  «»f  April.  its  European  subjects,  and  a  prettx 

The  ('/,:ir"s  n-al  obje«t  nii^ht  have  for  constant  interference  in  its  inter 

been  yet  h»nt:«r  in  re\ealin;:  ii.-ielt',  but  iial  aiVairs.     The  verbal  note  of  th 

for   the    .--kiliul    and   decided   c«an>e  19th  A|  ril   had  already  conveyed 

adoptrd  by  the  rreiieh  j^overnnicnt.  ]>retty  plain  hint,  that  refusal  of  coin 

'Jlie  Kii::li-h  and  Fn-neli  pre.-s — with  ]»iian('e    with    the    Czar's    demand 

almi'>i  iliesoler.\eej»tlon  of  the  7//«r^,  would    be   the    signal    for    stringer 

wliii-h,  ill  liuu-nal  oppi^iiiou   to  the  Uicasures  on  the  part  of  the  Russia 

piiliiic    \oi(e,    and    di.>ie;:ai()ing    tlie  envi»y. 

waiiiinL's  ri'iitirm-d   in  ii««  i»wn  jiub-  Fn)m  the  date  of  the  5th  May,  th 

li>ln<!  r.iiii>pumlriMe,  ^lill  |ter>i-ied  in  Tuiki.'-h  question  may  be  said  to  hav 

shaiiiij:  I.<«ul  Aheiileen'.s  \iev\>,  and  in  been   placed   upon   its  proper  ha?ii 

niaintainin;:  the  (|ne^tii>n  ot*  the  IIdIv  llencoh>rward    the   case   was   clear 

Sliniie>  to  be  the  «»i.ly  one  at  i.-.>ue —  none  could  an}'  longer  maintaiu  tha 

had,  tor  >.»me  tiiiM'  p:i>l.  lomlly  do-  the  settlement  of  a  dispute  about  : 

nniin<e(!  ilie  intenrimiMtt  l»ii>.-ia.    Hut  silver  star  and  achuichkev,  abont  th 

Uiiiliini;  (Miil.l  mo\e  Lr.itl  AluMdeen.  c:ive  of  (ieihsomane  and  the  garde 

He    nMiiaineil    the   iMTst>nilie:nit'n    of  of  Uethlehein,  was thesole  and  simpi 

stnbboiM  >tnliiliry.     The  \\  Imle  qiies-  object  of   ;Menschikot1"s   mission,   c 

\'.^'U.  \\»v  him,  was  «'entn  d  in  a  few  an-  the  review  of  naval  and  niilitarv  ar 

• 

cient  and  -iieri-d  t>uildiii;:>  at  .7<'riisa-  mameuts  that  had  preceded  it,  an 

lem.    I  lis  ireiriided  ci.nvij  ti«.ns  wt:iv  of  his  menacing  and  offensive  note 

jiovveilully   intliii'iK'nl   by   his  repnir-  antl  deportment  to  the  Turki>h  gov 

nanre  !<•  anuhln;:  like  c-mclial  ci«m-  ernment.      The   point  at   which  th 

bin«-d  a<:i..n  >\iilitlie  g<>\einmenl  of  dispute  has  now  arrived,  and  the  Ion 

Napniiuii  I  ir.    His  i-njiiical  rii>nd<  on  discussitin   it   has  undergone    in   th 

the  otlMT  ^iije  th."  Channel  reji.'i(  etl  at  ])ublic  pros?,  renders  it  nnnec.essar 

his  ten.Hi>>ns  and  w  ilfiil  >ln'ri-?i;;litiMl-  jor  us  to  do -more  than  briefly  not 

ness.     Tliaiiks  to  ir,  the  n^nrper  was  the  events  that   have   since   rapidi 

aboni   to  tiiid  liim.-e!f  in  i>«il;>ted  op-  .succeeded  each  other.      The   Snlta 

])o>.iii»in  t»' a  Kniopean  eoaliiion.     His  per>i.-iing  in  his  very  natural  rcfusj 

d«)VMif.ill  \v;i>deride<l  iip«.n.     r.u-::l.MMl  to   alsdii-ate    the   better   half   of  hi 

Would  st;ind  altMif;  r,e\er-    ami  «.r  this  .-overeii^n   n«:hts,    np(»n   the    18lh  < 

the  C)i  ie:Mh.-i  and  leL:itimat<M»ar;i<aiis  Mmv    rnnce    Menschikoff  broke   o 

liad  piivaie   and  pi'-iiivo  a<>niMnii-s  (.trn-ial     ccunmunications,     and     era 

from  per-t-ns  lu'i'tessini:  to  sjie.ik  in  the  b.nkiil    A\ith   the  whole  legation  o 

nanif.' «if  L'>rd  Aherdeeii — \\. odd  there  bnard   a   ^u.■^siau   man-of-war.      O 

be  any  n  al  antl  dr.r  il)le  allijinee  w'th  the  iMst  he  quitted  Constaniinoph 

France  uuilcrihvimpLrialrCoinie.   The  One  more  elTort  was  made  by  Riu 
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sia  to  indace  tbe  Porte  to  bend 
to  her  will.  A  letter  from  CouQt 
Nesselrode  to  the  Grand  Vizier  re- 
newed, with  no  better  saccess,  the 
demand  that  had  already  been  re- 
ji'cted.  The  French  and  English 
Doets  moored  in  Besika  Bay,  the 
Knssian  troops  having  previously 
crossed  the  Prnth  and  occupied  the 
Diinubian  provinces.  Simultaneously 
with  this  act  of  invasion,  the  Czar*8 
government  protested  their  respect 
fur  the  integrity  and  independence  of 
tbe  Turkish  empire.  If  they  occu- 
pied two  of  its  provinces,  it  was 
merely  to  enforce  the  acceptance  of 
conditions  annulling  the  very  inde- 
pendence they  professed  to  respect. 
The  entrance  of  the  troops  was  not 
to  be  considered  as  an  act  of  war, 
and  the  position  guaranteed  by  treaty 
to  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  would  be 
in  no  way  altered  by  it.  Notwith- 
standing this  assurance,  the  hospodara 
were  soon  afterwards  ordered  to  notify 
to  the  Porte  that  they  broke  off  all 
intercourse  with  it,  and  shoold  no 
lori^rer  pay  it  tribute.  This  was  cer- 
tainly a  singular  mode  of  respecting 
the  h(aiu  quo  of  the  principalities. 

Convinced  at  last,  by  Russians  acts, 
of  those  ulterior  views  it  had  so  long 
refused  to  credit,  the  Aberdeen  minis- 
try applied  itself,  in  conceit  with 
France,  to  endeavonr  amicably  to 
terminate  the  untoward  affair,  which 
a  little  penetration  or  sincerity  on  its 
])art  might  never  have  allowed  to 
asiiumo  such  alarming  proportions. 
Although  the  conduct  of  Russia  was 
a  manifest  violation  of  tbe  treaties 
of  Adriaiiople  and  Baits  Liman,  her 
strange  declaration  that  tbe  armed 
occupation  of  two  Torkiah  provinces 
was  not  to  be  taken  ss  an  act  of 
war  was  allowed  to  pass  cnrreatv 
and  negotiations  were  oomm«Med — a 
circular  of  Connt  Nesselrode's  hsTing 
previously  been  replied  to  by  tbe  gor* 
ernments  of  France  sad  Eoglaiid, 
in  terms  proving  tbeir  unity  of  no- 
tion and  tbeir  resolution  to  presenre 
the  integrity  of  tbe  Turkish  empbe. 
Austria,  who  had  long  atood  node* 
cided,  offered  her  InterrenUoii  be- 
tween Russia  and  the  Porte.  It  was 
arcepte<l.  A  project  of  Sfreemenl 
drawn  up  at  Paris,  was  samnitled  at 
Vienna  to  the  conferenee  composed 
of   the  ambasssdoit   of   llnglsad» 


France,  Austria,  and  Prussia.  Rus- 
sian influence  at  Berlin,  and  elose 
family  alliance,  had  kept  the  last- 
named  power  aloof  from  the  oontm- 
tion,  in  like  manner  as  recent  obliga- 
tions had  long  restrained  the  young 
Francis-Joseph  from  even  intimating 
bis  dissatisfaction  with  a  policy  w 
aggression  whose  development  no 
European  power  has  more  cause  than 
Austria  to  apprehend  and  deprecate* 
The  French  note,  after  undergoing  at 
Vienna  some  slight  and  unimportant 
alterations,  was  at  once  accepted  by 
the  Emperor.  The  text  of  this  note 
has  not,  that  we  are  aware  of,  yet  tran- 
spired. But  the  Emperoi's  prompt- 
ness wss  suspicious.  His  aooeptanee 
.  was  contingent  on  the  Porte*s  agree- 
ing to  the  note  without  modifia^oo, 
and  this  the  Porte  refhsed  to  do.  For 
a  moment  the  Turkish  gOTemment 
wss  blamed,  until  it  be^me  known 
that  the  interpretation  pat  by  RussIa 
upon  the  Vienna  note,  was  soch  as 
would  have  enabled  her  to  act  npoa 
it  in  the  same  manner  as  upon  the 
convention  proposed  to  the  SoUaa  bf 
Prince  Menschikoff,  to  the  aooeptanee 
of  which  she  therefore  considered  it 
virtually  tantamount  Thua  were  the 
efforts  of  diplomacy  once  more  fins- 
trated,  and  the  whole  qnestlon  thrown 
completely  open. 

Tbe  wisdom  and  moderatloa  of 
which  the  Emperor  Nicholaa  has,  npoa 
so  many  occaaions,  giTcn  proofs  his  na* 
ceasing  efforts  for  the  improTeouaft 
of  his  snbjects'  moral  and  plqrsleal 
state,  and  tbe  many  high  qnalltisi 
none  can  deny  him  to  possess,  eom* 
mand  admiration,  and  angsMSt  ew 
regret  that  he  ahoald  teve  plnsei 
hisudf  in  a  position  froas  wh&  he 
can  extricate  himself  eally  bj  n  noW 
fee  of  dkni^  and  ptestlie*  er  tf 
plunging  fiorope  into  wnr.  upon  tiin 
other  hand,  the  state  of  TMesj  is  nol 
a  Tsiy  edlffing  spectade  ibr  GMa- 
tendom*  Under  no  dreasMtanosa  can 
it  be  aplcMiaff  alghtto  behddChfkk 
tiana  inWerfm  to  MahoMelan  ni^ 
even  tboagh  that  beeasraised  aMIf, 
aad  a  disposition  shown  to  aaMlieiala 
their  condition.  Bat,althoaib 
aaonly  assnmecl,  it  k  by  no  i 

Si>Ted  that  the  general  fesUnf  ef  tha 
reek  Christiaas  ia  TMey  it  li 
fitvoar  of  thefar  transte  to  the  Caar. 
TMr  dium  is  of  the 
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mcnt  of  their  nationality,  of  an  in- 
dependent Byzantine  emi)ire,  a  pro- 
ject often  mooted,  and  as  often  pro- 
nounced theoretical  and  impracticable. 
Failing  to  obtain  that,  they  naturally 
ask  themselves  whether  they  would  bo 
better  off  under  Rusiiian  than  under 
Turkish  sway.  A  few  years  ago, 
there  would  have  been  no  doubt  as  to 
the  roi»ly,  but  since  then  their  condi- 
tion has  greatly  improvetl ;  and  the 
present  alarm  of  the  Porte,  which  has 
already,  within  the  last  few  weeks, 
given  birth  to  firman  after  firman, 
conferring  new  privileges  and  ira- 
niunitios  upon  its  Christian  subjects-^ 
will  stimnlato  the  Sultanas  govern- 
ment speedily  to  grant  all  those  con- 
cessions that  the  Greeks  may  fairly 
claim,  and  which  their  overwhelming 
numerical  majority,  backed  by  the  in- 
tiuence  of  England  and  France,  must 
secure  their  ultimately  obtaining. 
This  is  not  the  moment,  however,  to 
go  into  these  considerations,  or  into 
that  minnte  examination  of  the  state 
of  the  Christians  in  Tnrkey  which  at 
another  time  it  may  be  interesting  to 
institute.  The  news  of  the  last  few 
days  have  compressed  the  question, 
for  the  present,  within  mach  narrower 
limits.  Whatever  emancipation  there 
may  be  in  store  for  the  Christians  of 
Turkev— whether  in  the  form  of  in- 
cVpt'ndence  or  of  partition  amongst 
Christian  powers — it  must  not  proceed 
from  the  arbitrary  mandate  of  any 
one  potentate.  It  must  be  matter  of 
accord  between  the  great  powers  of 
Europe,  and  such  acconl  may  be  very 
dilUcuit  to  arrive  at.  If  treaties  are 
to  be  treated  as  waste-paper,  and  in- 
ternational law  set  at  nought,  wo  sink 
at  onre  into  political  barbarism,  and 
establish,  by  a  most  perilons  prc- 
Ci'dont,  the  law  of  the  strongest  to  be 
the  only  one  that  governs  us. 

The  conduct  of  'Furkey,  thronghout 
the  whole  of  this  unpleasant  affair, 
cannot  in  any  respect  be  justly  blamed. 
In  the  discussion  of  the  question  of 
the  IIolv  Shrines,  in  which  she  her- 
self  had  no  interest,  she  displayed 
great  patience,  and  a  sincere  desire 
to  conciliate  and  please  Itoth  of  the 
I>owfr'«  that  claimed — the  one  on  the 
strength  of  treaties,  the  other  by  no 
other  right  than  that  of  its  iuHuencc 
and  community  of  faith  with  twelve 
millions  of  Turkish  sabjecta— to  io- 
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terfcre  in  the  appropriation  of  those 
sacred  relics.  The  charges  of  bad 
faith  and  breach  of  cngagenent 
brought  against  her  by  Rnsslt  remind 
us  of  those  bronght  by  the  wolf  against 
the  sheep  that  drank  at  the  same 
brook.  When  Prince  Menschikoff*8 
departure,  and  the  formidable  prepar- 
ations that  Russia  had  been  making 
ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
compelled  her,  as  a  measure  of  the 
commonest  prudence,  actively  to  ami, 
she  did  it  quietly  and  UDOstentationslj, 
and  exerted  herself  to  the  utmost  to 
keep  down  the  fanatical  spirit  of  the 
Asiatics  she  summoned  to  the  defence 
of  her  European  territory.  The  onlj 
mistake  the  Porte  may  be  thought  to 
have  made  in  the  whole  affair,  is  tliat 
it  did  not  at  once  accept  the  Vienua 
note.  It  would  then  have  been  in  the 
hands  and  under  the  protection  of  the 
honour  of  the  Four  Powers  who  drew 
it  up,  and  who  certainly  could  not 
have  accepted  the  Czar*s  interpreta- 
tion, nor  have  suffered  him  to  act 
upon  it.  Their  conference  was  not 
held  to  compel  Turkey  to  yield  eveir- 
thing  to  Russia,  bnt  to  pare  down  the 
exorbitance  of  the  latter  power's  de- 
mands. Here,  again,  however,  the 
Sultanas  government  was  not  free  to 
act  as  it  chose.  The  fanaticism  of 
the  Mussulmans  was  fully  roused ;  and 
a  furious  insurrection,  the  Sultanas 
deposition  and  death,  and  massacres  of 
Christians,  were  perhaps  only  to  be 
averted  by  the  rejection  of  the  note, 
as  they  since  have  been  only  by  a 
declaration  of  war.  This  was  made 
on  the  9th  of  October,  and  much 
speculation  is  already  afloat  as  to  the 
prospects  and  probabilities  of  a  cam- 
paign, which  we  still  trust  may  be 
bronght  to  a  close  before  it  has  been 
commenced  by  anything  more  import- 
ant than  outpost  skirmishes.  From 
its  very  commencement,  this  Eastern 
question  has  abounded  in  curious  and 
contradictory  positions.  Thus  Turkey 
waits  until  October  to  declare  a  war 
which  Russia  has  actually  commenced 
nearly  four  months  previonsly,  bj 
taking  armed  possession  of  a  part  of 
the  SultanV  territory.  Ilcr  declara- 
tion of  war  is  a  mere  acquiescence  in 
the  attitude  her  adversary  has  already 
Imposed  upon  her.  Another  odd  cir- 
cumstance is  that,  as  Russia  is  not  likely 
to  cross  the  Danube  at  this  seaaon  of 
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the  year,  bnt  will  more  probably  con- 
tent beraelf  with  remainiog  quietly  in 
the  principalities,  and  there  establish- 
ing her  inflaenco  and  organising  her 
administration,  the  Tnrks,  instead  of 
standing  on  the  defensive,  must,  it 
they  wish  to  do  anything,  move  for- 
ward to  seek  the  invader.  Bot  it  is 
more  probable  that  they  will  remain 
in  qniet  observation  on  the  sonth  bank 
of  the  stream,  unless  indeed  the  fana- 
tical ardour  of  the  Moslem  troops 
compels  their  chiefs  to  lead  them 
across  it — certainly  a  hazardous  en- 
terprise at  this  season,  and  in  the 
presence  of  an  enemy  greatly  superior, 
we  snspectf  in  discipline,  although 
perhaps  neither  in  courage  nor  In 
numbers.  The  line  of  the  Danube  is 
a  long  one,  however,  and,  with  the 
forces  the  Czar  had,  up  to  the  last 
accounts,  in  the  provinces,  it  might 
be  very  difficult  to  prevent  a  TnrUsh 
corps  cCarmte  from  crossing  at  acme 
unguarded  spot. 

The  Turkish  army,  according  to  the 
most  reliable  accounts  that  can  be 
obtained,  consists  of  about  150,000 
men,  but  a  fresh  levy  of  a  like  num- 
ber has  just  been  ordered ;  and,  as  far 
as  numbers  go,  Turkey  has  vast  re- 
sources in  her  fierce  Asiatic  popula- 
tion. Independently  of  her  regular 
anny,  various  provinces,  which  do  not 
furniRh  soldiers  In  peace  time,  are 
bound  to  do  so  when  war  breaks  out. 
Ser>'ia,  Bosnia,  Upper  Albania,  Egypt, 
Tripoli,  Tunis,  are  amongst  them. 
Kf^ypt  has  already  despatched  her  ten 
thousan<l.  The  editor  of  the  French 
Jmtrnai  tte  Canstantinopie^'hl,  Kogu^ 
affirme<l  about  four  months  ago,  in 
his  ni'wjipaper,  that  in  a  genenu  war, 
where  important  objectswere  at  stake, 
the  Sultan,  as  chief  of  the  MahometaB 
faith,  could  rally  round  bis  banner  a 
million  of  armed  men,  ardent  in  his 
caufie,  and  eager  to  fight.  Before 
taxing  this  estimate  with  exaggera« 
tion,  we  must  remember  how  easy  it 
is  to  rouse  the  fanaticism  of  the  Asia- 
tic Turks.  The  auxiliary  oontlngenta 
supplied  by  the  European  and  Afrieaa 
provinces  enumerated  above,  are  esti- 
mated, by  another  authority,  to  amomil 
to  1 1 0,rK)0  men.  The  rid{ft  or  reserve, 
which  is  what  the  Sultan  has  Jost 
called  out,  consists  of  soldiers  who, 
liaving  served  for  the  prescribed  term 
of  six  years,  obtain  tMr  dlsckarfSi 
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For  seven  years  from  its  date,  they 
are  on  the  strength  of  the  reserve, 
whose  skeleton  is  kept  up,  whose 
officers  and  non-commissioned  officers 
are  paid,  and  which  is  mustered  at 
Intervals,  like  our  yeomanry  and  mili- 
tia, to  renew  the  habit  of  drill  and 
discipline.  Thus  this  reserve  forms  a 
second  army,  which  a  very  short  time 
would  render  as  efficient  as  the  first. 
Tartars,  Cossacks  from  the  lakes  of 
Asia  Minor,  and  other  irregulars,  are 
counted  at  about  60,000.  By  adding 
all  these  figures  together  we  arrive  at 
a  total  of  upwards  of  450,000  men. 
We  do  not,  by  the  exJiibiUon  of  these 
formidable  numbers,  mean  to  impl|y 
a  belief  that  Turkey,  left  to  her  own . 
resources,  could  make  bead  afrinsl. 
Russia,  but  all  the  evidence  we  hasve 
collected  induces  us  to  belie?e  that 
the  Czar*s  armies  would  have  some 
trouble  and  sharp  fighting  before  get* 
tiuff  to  Constantinople. 

A  French  writer,  apparently  mill* 
tary,  and  well  acquainted  wftli  the 
ground,  sketched,  a  few  days  ago,  in 
a  Paris  paper,  the  l/nloers,  the  TaikMS 
routes  the  Russians  might  f<diow,  sop* 
posing  them  across  the  Danube;  and. 
it  is  interesting  to  trace  upon  the  map 
the  track  he  assigns  to  the  Inraden. 
The  Danube  eroMOd,  the  Balku  ia 
the  next  obstacle,  and  affords  excel- 
lent poeitions  to  a  defensive  amnr. 
There  are  three  roads  by  which  tae 
passage  of  this  mountain  may  be  at- 
tempted, and  all  three  are  parallel  to 
the  west  coast  of  the  Blade  Sea, 
**  whence,**  says  the  writer  qnotedL 
«*  the  Russian  armv  might  be  snppUsd 
and  supported  by  its  fleet,  if  England 
and  France  did  not  oppose  it.  The 
capture  of  the  port  of  Varna  would  be 
a  great  advantage  to  Russia.**  Nol 
only  advantageous,  bnt  indlmnsahlt. 
The  navigation  of  tiie  Bladt  Sea  is 
extremely  perilous  ftnr  laiws  sallfaig 
vessels  (of  which  the  TMtt  fleet  hi 
those  waters  is  chiefly  composed), 
owing  to  coMtant  and  capridona 
changes  In  the  wind,  whicn  oIIsa 
chops  suddenly  rovnd  and  rises  into 
'tremendous  hurricanes.  As  reihgo 
firom  these.  Tama  is  the  enlly  port  OB 
the  Torklsn-Earopean  sheve  CMMhto 
of  reeeivlngUurge  vessels.  BatVamn 
Is  an  ezeeediagHy  strong  plaoo;  the 
TmUsh  artllleiy  praeCiee,  thanks  to 
mmsltt  instmctow,  ia  eqnal  to  $aj 
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ill  I  jin»po  ;  iiml  :i>  mu  example  of  the  its  banks,  covers  the  place  on  two 

iuaniMir.wliirli'riiik<— fallen tliuiigh  sides.     But  it  is  approachable    by 

th.ir.  ir.jiiiv Ik, anil exiiiijiuisluil their  artillery,  especially   by  the  side  of 

jri,,.v  —  will    li^ht  whrn  well  cuui-  Ycnibazar  (east    by  north),   where 

iii.UMU-il,   it   is   nut   unintenstin;^  to  there  is  a  level  and  naked  plateaa. 

r-i.  r  I'.'  an  account  uf  the  last  siege  Shumla,  surrounded  by  walls  flanked 

or\"iirna.  by  sipiare  towers,  is  the  centre  of  a 

-  '[].'  iiKpnrtrini  f-rtn-  of  V.rna,  on  ^^<^^}  intrenched  camp,  defended  by 

il...  l-.....lv>M,"-.iv>M.  l'...p..ul.it.iiihis  earthen  redoubts  and  deep  ditches. 

yy,.x  ..i;-.  ./  '  ..,.-/.ij,',/,..; './i-iMpitulatva  IJeiwecn  Shumla  and  the  Danube, 

Ml  :1.-    "."•l:  «'  I'.i'ir  >j-,  attir  a  nuir-  most  of  the  villajres  are  palisaded. 

«'.  !vi.     ;.  ^.  ..t  i.Tiy  ilay-*  .liiruiioii.  The  Shumla  fallen  and  Pravadi  taken,  the 

Jv;--;i:.  :■ .-    v.i-  \cry  ).,  avy.     ViiSsuf  Balkan  would  be  open :  the  trenches 

I'.i  ii-i,  -lu-  of  thv  I  -li.  f-  of  thf  Ottoman  and  abattis  in  the  defiles  could  not 

anuy,  u.  nt  u\.r.  with  :inii-  nn-l  l.:»;,'-:i:;o,  jjj^^p  ^  Itujssian  anny." 

t-  i!:-  M:-  ,v::,  .  ,,,4.     Thi^ -h  t.  .tiMii,        Supposing  the  Russians  to  l»e  uni- 

,..:ni;-.-.  1  it  .v....  ..rA.  !>•  lJ;'-«-"'  ^:;'1'1,  f,,nnlv  successful  in  their  operations, 

w.:-  llh"  -i^rii'i!  ot  \  :irii:i  -  ti    .     What  i>  ^^    '.  • ^„i  i    1    H      ^  ■, 

o..ri:u.  i.  that  ti...  ..M.Tal  roiin-l  into  *'\  ^''^\  c am pai-u  would  hardly  take 

Ji:i-ia,  ANlun'  h,'  ln..l  in  ai^-raooful  them  beyond  Adrianoplc.     Iheconn- 

^I.]..u.l.MI^,  :ilth..u-h  Mahmn-.i-i  II.  hail  try  between  that  place  and  Constan- 

r-hi;'  :i!.  l :.::  hi-  p..-  ,— i-.ns  in  Tiirkoy.  tinoplc  is  hilly,  sandy,  and  intersected 

h  Vii>^:it  J';jh:i">  .'..ii.hi.t  wan  thai  of  .1  by  innumerable  ravines,   which  the 

tr.iii.r,  ti.at  i.f  l/./.i  M. htnu't,  govt-rnur  winter    rains    convert    into    water- 

t'f  V;!*-!,.!. .  \.it.  .1  iho  :i.lniir;iti«in  even  of  courses.    It  would  alTord  but  scanty 

111.  iMi.  !u:r-.   >.  \ir:il  tlrnr- «.'.nuniun...l  to  supplies,  cspeciallv  for  the  cavalrv, 

h-.rr.  i.-i-r,  l;i-  iiiv.,riai.l.-  n-ply  wa.,  that  ^,^1  jf  the  llussiaii  fleet  was  captured 

V;    ,\  ••^;;r:^  K  i':.r.l..iM.ftluf;Mour>.  or  blockaded,  the  arm  vmipht  be  put  10 
I.  1....  ut  hk..  :.  .uiiant  ^hU.r  to  the  ^^^,^^^^     The  fetreiting  Turks 

iu-  f.  .-.Ni ■  \  ..rn  I  t..  tho  liorror^  of  ^^^^<^  ^^'*""*^  *^»^"^i  except,  probably, 

liil.ti.rv.  ly  .1  -v.ih.  1...  i.r.iiH.M.l  to  him  ^  f»-^^'  bands  of  guerillas  and  partisans 

t-.i  411.1   tl'..'  tnwii  with  th.'  iiMiior.rs  of  iu  the  Italkau,  who  would  be  very 

yy.ir.    1//.  t  .\U  li. m.-i.  wh-.  ha.l  l-ut  ilireo  useful  in  cutting  off  convoys.     The 

liiiilrrl    m-'ti   Kii   >vi:h   him,  ar-ipifd  artillery  would  have  great  ditiicuhies 

thi-  utfiT.    To  roi  .114MM  I'  lii^  hrilliant  tu  surmount  in  a  country  such  as  that, 

l..].a/-.i!r,  Maliuu-ii-l  nam.  J  him  Ci rand  ^yhere  the  numerous  mountains  and 

^  ''•''^-  ravines  are  as  unfiivoiu"able  to  its  pro- 

S'»  thill  it  will  not  do  to  reckon  too  gress  as  they  are  favourable  to  the 

niurh  nil  the  speedy  eai. lure  of  Varna,  ^lla^pshooter3,  who  would  not  fail  to 

(■veil  in  tlu' in\pr«d*»ah!e  ca<e  that  the  hang  njion  and  harass  the  Kussian  line 

i:n;j:li-h  and  Innrli  llei-t*  allowetl  the  of  iuarch.    The  possession  of  the  port 

]lu.>sians  tt»  cume  uut  id*  Soba?topol.  of  Midia,  a  little  south  of  Adriauople, 

Its  jiu.-es-^iun,  In.weviT,  is  n^t  indis-  would  be  almost  indispensable  to  the 

jiensable  to  the  iuvad.Ms*  lautl  opera-  existence  of  the  invading  army.  But,in 

tions.     SuppMsiu;:  a  tirsi  battle  to  be  or  off  that  port,  the  French  and  Eng- 

fou^rht  and  won  by  the  llussians  on  lish  flags  would  doubtless  be  waving. 

the  liui-  of  tilt'  l»aniib.\  the  seciuid,  it  A«lmitting,  however,  that  all  the  dilfi- 

5?  thouj^ht  ]»n)lKible.  w.iuhl  «)erur  near  culties  and  dangers  of  the  march  were 

)Sliumla,  whieh  is  cnisidered  the  key  overcome,  and  that  the  Russians  were 

of  the  Balkan,  and  must,  of  course,  be  iu  sight  of  Constantinople,  it  is  no 

taken.     Omar  Tasha,  it  is  said,  has  light  task  that  would  still  remain  to 

consitUrablystrenstlu'Ui'il  itsfortillea-  be    performed.       "  Constantinople," 

tions,  as  well  as  those  of  Uustcliuk  says  an  authority  already  quoted, '^  is 

on  the  J»auube.    **  Shumla,"  >ays  the  covered  by  a  last  line  of  which  the 

writer  in  the  f'uirns,  *'  stau«ls  iu  a  Karasu  is  the  chief  defence.      This 

basin,  between  two  abrupt  peaks.    A  little  river  forms  a  lake  of  fresh  water, 

stream,  the  Tekie,  de^'p  sunk  between  that  flows  by  a  large  ravine  into  the 
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Sea  of  Marmora.  Eight  leagnes  from 
the  city  it  is  traveiied  bj  a  stone 
bridge,  five  hnndred  paces  long.  Be- 
tween the  citj  and  this  bridge,  almost 
as  far  as  the  Cape  of  Kara-Bonm,  on 
the  Black  Sea,  is  one  mass  of  predpU 
tous  mountains,  on  whose  flank  stands 
Constantinople,  between  the  two  seas. 
Some  of  the  slopes  extend  as  far  as 
the  Bosphoms,  so  that  the  city  is  snr- 
rounded  bv  a  girdle  of  natural  fortifi* 
cations.  It  would  be  almost  impreg- 
nable on  the  land  side,  if  arUficial  in- 
trenchments  were  added  to  its  natural 
defences ;  the  old  walls  should  be  re- 
paired, the  large  new  barradu  should 
be  rendered,  as  far  as  poeaible,  bomb- 
proof, and  detached  forts  should  be 
built  on  the  heights,  on  both  sides  of 
the  Liman.  Hitherto  we  do  not  be- 
lieve that  anything  yery  serious  has 
been  done  in  the  way  of  fortifying  Con- 
stantinople. Amongst  other  things,  we 
doubt  if  sufficient  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  hill  of  Multate,  whence  an 
enemy,  once  posted  there,  might  bat- 
ter the  port  and  the  buildings  of  the 
Admiralty.  In  a  few  weeks,  how- 
ever, the  five  or  six  hundred  thousand 
inhabitants  of  Constantinople  could 
construct,  under  the  direction  of  Eu- 
ropean officers,  the  most  necessary 
intreuchmeots.  The  Russians  would 
then  have  great  difficulty  in  taking 
the  place.  The  strength  and  the  na- 
tural resources  of  Constantinople  ac- 
count for  the  agony  of  the  Byzantine 
empire  having  lasted  several  centuries. 
Besieged  twenty-four  times,  this  city 
has  but  six  times  been  taken  :  in  the 
last  siege  a  few  thousand  Greeks  de- 
fended it  for  fifty-three  days,  against 
the  2r>0,()00  soldiers  of  Mahomet  IL« 
nt  a  period  when  the  Turks  were  mas- 
ters of  the  military  art.  *'  Constan- 
tinople," the  Dnke  of  Ragusa  said, 
*'is  the  most  important  j^tlon  in 
the  world,  and  the  easiest  to  defend.** 
As  to  the  defences  of  the  Dardanellei 
and  Bosphorus  they  are  too  weU 
known,  and  have  been  too  often  enu- 
merated for  it  to  be  necessary  here  to 
recapitulate  them.  Tremendous  and 
well-served  batteries,  guns  that  yomift 
stone-balls  half  a  ton  in  weight,  strong 
fortificatious,  to  sajr  nothing  of  the 
fre<iuent  fogs  and  difficult  navigatloa 
of  the  BIack  Sea,  render  aooess  to  the 
T»rki.4h  capital  by  a  hostile  fleet  « 
very  des|>erate  undertaking. 
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The  ambiguons  and  undedded  atti- 
tude of  Austria  and  Prussia  rentes 
it  difficult  to  speculate  on  results  in 
the  ease  of  the  war  on  whose  yerge 
Europe  apparently  now  totters.  When 
Vienna  conferences  abruptly  termi- 
nated, Olmnts  ami  Warsaw  inter- 
views b#gan,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
say  how  fer  the  arguments,  energy, 
aiid  moral  superiority  of  the  Caar  maj 
have  inflnenoed  Priisaia*s  wavering 
king  and  Austria's  youthful  emperor. 
The  mere  feet  of  these  monarchs  hav- 
ing liesitated  to  take  a  aide,  the  neu- 
trality they  from  the  first  attempted, 
the  proposal  of  Austrian  mediatiim, 
and  the  adhesion  of  Prussia  to  the 
Conferenoe,  suffideiitly  prove  thdr 
real  oonvidtton  as  to  wlmt  are  their 
own  interests  and  those  of  the  eomi- 
tries  th^  reign  over.  Had  they  bad 
a  doubt  they  would  at  once  have  da- 
cUured  themselves  for  Russia.  But 
the  course  that  common  sense  and 
sound  policy  sunest  to  them,  is  a 
strict  union  with  the  Western  powers, 
than  whom  they  are  certainly  not  lesa 
interested  in  preventing  that  destruo- 
tlon  of  the  balance  of  power  in  Eu- 
rope which  must  result  fitmi  Russla'a 
obtaining  Constantino^  What  does 
Russia  care  for  the  Danubian  pro- 
vinces, save  as  a  step  toward  the  at- 
tainment of  her  one  mat  aim,  the 
possession  of  the  Tnnish  capital — 
which  is  at  once  the  key  of  the  Black 
Sea  and  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  the 
passage  between  thoee  som?  Coo- 
stantinople  is  the  one  great  otject  on 
which  her  eyes  have  for  more  than  a 
century  been  oovetonsl  v  fixed.  If  she 
be  allowed  to  stretch  hot  power  that 
ftkr  south,  none  will  be  able  to  prefeni 
her  afterwards  extending  it  both  tut 
and  west  And  she  wui  become  aa 
dangerous  a  nel^bour  for  Austria  aa 
ahe  at  present  is  for  the  decayed  em- 
pire of  the  Ottomana. 

If  Russia  persists  in  lier  aggreasfcm, 
which  we  do  not  bdleve  that  she  wilL 
and  if  Austria  and  Prasila  stand  alool. 
which  we  doubt  thdr  dofaif  ahovda 
war  break  out,  the  eootesl  can  hard^ 
be  of  long  duration.  The  part  taken 
in  it  t^  France  and  Eni^d  will  be 
chiefiy  maritime.  The  Black  Set 
swept  of  Rnarian  veasela,  all  its  ports 
nrnsoiied  or  biodmded,  an  Anglo* 
French  army  of  moderate  siae  sup- 
portiag  ^  wkS|  aid  oceqiTing  Ro* 


V,\'2  A  Uic  Facts  concerning  the  Turkish  Question.         QXov.  1853. 
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ami  Knslisli  olHcors  assisting  the 
'i'lirki^h  l«\'nli'rs  wiili  tlieir  connsels — 
.-iirh  a IV  the  3t«^p.^  that  will  obviously 
liY<{  be  taken.  l$ut  it  would  be  mad- 
n«^?s  on  the  ]»art  of  Uu.?sia  to  accept 
tin.'  stnifTfjle  unK"!s  Austria  and  Prus- 
sia >veri'  witli  her.  In  that  case,  in- 
tlee<l,  the  war  would  assume  a  terrible 
auil  deplnrable  character:  throughout 
lOuroju'  tlie  democratic  party  would 
rai-e  its  head;  ilnnj;:ary  and  Loni- 
bardy  would  be  quickly  in  arms;  (icr- 
iiiany  and  Italy  would'  be  the  battlc- 
lields,  and  who  shall  foretell  the  is^sue 
id*  the  strife  1 

For  whatever  evils  may  arise  out 
of  the  ]treseut  critical  conjun'ture,  as 
well  a<  for  the  in'olonfration  of  a  state 
<»f  su-ponse,  which,  in  many  respects, 
and  e-jiecially  in  a  commercial  point 


of  view,  13  nearly  as  prcjadicial  as 
war  itself  could  Itc,  Europe  is  in- 
debted to  the  weakness  of  Lord 
Aberdeen,  and  to  the  servility  of  his 
supporters  in  the  Cabinet.  If  Russia 
now  gives  way,  she  wonld  manifestly 
have  done  so  four  months  agOj  had 
Kn gland  then  shown  herself  deter-* 
mined  to  oppose  her  aggressions-  lint 
the  political  predilections  and  illegiti- 
mate maniDUvres  of  the  Premier,  and 
the  feebleness  and  incapacity  of  the 
present  Foreign  Secretary,  liave  pro- 
longed the  crisis  and  enconraged  Rus- 
sia ;  and  if  war  occurs,  at  their  door  it 
will  lie — the  sole  compensation  being 
that  thev  have  at  last  shown  them- 
selves  in  their  true  colours,  and  utterly 
disgusted  the  country  in  whose  govern- 
ment they  have  ill -advisedly  been  per- 
mitted to  share. 


PrhUf.l  hi   Wi'liam  Blackwodl  4-  Sons,  E'iiniurpk, 
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REPORT  or  FARLUIOHTABT  OOMlflMIOV,  AUOUff  lB58t 


We  remember  once  olMerviDg  tiro 
common  labourers  earnestly  gazug  al 
the  dioplajin  a  fruiterer*8  shop-window, 
where  nature*s  bounties,  of  foreign  and 
of  home  growth,  were  artistically  ar- 
ranged—clustered grapes  fbll  of  liqoid 
delight,  of  luscious  magnitude  and 
colour,  ready  to  drop,  imBsistible 
temptation,  into  the  month  —  pine- 
apples, melons,  peaches,  nectannea, 
exnberantly  blushing  from  their  beds 
of  green  leaves — luxuries  of  those  who 
**  fare  sumptuounly  tverY  day."  Ap- 
parently, Aladdin  coofd  not  have 
stood  in  greater  astonishment,  after  he 
had  descended  the  first  step  of  the 
enchanted  garden,  than  did  these  two 
poor  men.  In  his  ecstasy,  at  Iragth. 
one  said  to  the  other — **  Thomas,  I 
say,  Thomas,  them  be  the  things  I 
sup|>o9o  we  bo  to  have  in  the  other 
worhl."  Perhaps  it  was  no  unna- 
tural thought,  and  similar  to  many 
other  material  notions  of  fatnro  bliss. 
To  them  there  was  a  promise  of  en- 
joyment, at  least,  they  conld  nerer 
hope  to  have  in  this  world.  Tber  did 
not  moralise  upon  the  posdbUitT  of 
the  organs  of  sense  becoming  doui  to 
these  fascinations :  they  simply  saw 
—had  a  glimpse  of  things  they  neTsr 
should  taste. 


**  Minuitttr<tucpoTiifroBdt,tCD— laa] 

which  is  a  motto,  by  the  hj^  widBsd^ 
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applied  to  a  Latin  grammai's  fhmtls- 

Elece,  in  the  hands  of  scboolbqya 
alf  a  century  ago,  where  two  sor^ 
rowfhl,  whlpp«bie  ahiwud  stood  audi 
beside  a  **  tree  of  knowladfOi  ** 
branching  out  quite  above  their  nan, 
rich  with  firult  that  looked  down  €• 
them  like  mockinff  ^es.  Thej  mw 
the  apples,  but  knew  they  sbonid 
taste  out  the  twigs.  The  wonder- 
ment of  fbese  two  men,  and  tlieir 
shnple  notions  of  unreaebkble  tdiss  In 
this  world,  we  stored  in  our  memoiy 
fbr  much  and  various  reflecUoo,  and 
are  persuaded  that  there  Is  a  deep 
philosophy  hi  the  Incident.  Lei  nsi 
then,  let  drop  the  bucket  Into  TMh% 
well,  and  see  what  It  will  bring  up. 
We  beg  a  certain  parilamentaiy  eom* 
mittee  to  pull  at  the  rope— aad  we 
have  the  Kattonal  Qalteiy;  and  we 
find  oursdves  standing  befcre  It  Ite 
the  gaping  wonderen  at  the  frullsnr^ 
shop.  If  not  hi  the  best  lasle.  we 
have  bnDt  up  a  eoet^  skop-wiMOv. 
We  have  admltled  to  ttplej  bott 
ezotle  and  houw  grown  Irnit,  eouM 
veiy  w^  9^  ^  vaiioBS  prieOf  b>l| 
like  other  fruit,  oun  Is  eoixuptibieb 
may  gl?e  gratlMatkm  to  the  mlhr 
the  moneut  wUkoul  hope  of  lutmeu 

When  we  kMk  again,  we  dad  it  fOMb 
or  foing.  We  asj  with  dlsappelB^ 
BMut.  not  with  tte  hope  of  tte  MwB- 
dsnd  lehewer,  A  HwomI  Gdliij 
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may  be  to  be  had  in  other  worlds, 
but  not  ill  this  world  of  ours— Eng- 
land. Fruit  as  rare  may  annually 
supply  the  fruiterers^  shops,  but  the 
fruits  of  a  National  Gallery — its  pic- 
tures— can  seldom  be  raised  from  cor- 
ruption. Every  work  of  genius  is 
uni(]ue,  or  the  hand  of  genius  has  not 
touched  it ;  it  is  always  rare ;  if  you 
sutler  it  to  peridh,  there  is  that  gone 
whicli  can  never  be  restored ;  it  is  a 
creation  gune,  as  a  star  vauished  fi'om 
the  heavens ;  a  new  work  of  genius, 
however  good,  groat,  or  better,  will 
not  be  liku  the  old,  which,  once  gone, 
is  as  extinct  as  the  dodo.  But  set- 
ting aside  for  the  moment  this  fact — 
the  }>erishable  nature  of  the  rare  things 
of  a  National  Gallery,  and  the  loss  to 
be  occasioned  by  negligence  or  igno- 
rance— we  may  yet  ask,  Is  not  a 
National  (lallery  (looking  to  the  as- 
sumed di^'uity  of  its  title)  one  of  the 
thin;:s  wit  are  to  have  iu  a  world 
whicli,  in  its  management,  shall  bo 
\(^Ty  unlike  what  ours  is  now? 

It  is  strange  that  this  country,  so 
prone  to  brag  a  little  too  much  of  its 
doings,  should  be  the  last,  having  at 
the  same  time  the  largest,  the  readiest 
means,  to  obtain  to  itself  a  National 
Gallery.  It  might  have  been  reason- 
ably expected  that,  when  sensible  of 
this  important  omission,  England 
would  have  set  about  remedying  the 
defect  in  earnest.  It  might  have  been 
expected  that  the  beginning,  like  the 
country*s  boast  and  real  importance, 
would  have  been  something  great — 
some  sure  foundation  not  to  be  shaken, 
that  nothing  little  should  grow  out  of. 
There  might  have  been  an  ambition, 
a  rivalry,  and  a  strenuous  eud«'avour 
to  make  up  for  lost  time,  and  a  sense 
of  shame  that  we  should,  in  respect  of 
treasures  of  art,  be  In  an  inferiority  to 
other  states  of  far  less  wealth  and 
conserjuonce. 

Not  so,  however ;  our  Government 
have  never  heartily  set  their  hands  to 
the  (ask.  There  hi»  been  a  coldness 
in  all  parliamentary  debate^^  upon  the 
subject,  and  a  too  niggardly  tloling  out 
of  paltry  sums,  and  huxt'eriug  scru- 
tinies of  value  to  be  received.  We 
remember  the  siuech  of  an  influential 
member  ot  the  Government,  which  went 
to  this,  that  works  of  art  were  best  in 
private  collections,  and  shouUi  bo  left 
fur  private  wealth  to  accumulate. 


With  such  indiflfercnce  in  our  Go- 
vernments, ill  our  Parliaments,  we 
ought  not  to  be  suqirised  if,  in  examin- 
ation of  the  origin  and  setting  np  of  a 
National  Gallery,  wo  find  all  the  pro- 
ceedings loose— no  definite  laws,  nilea, 
or  well- described  and  prescribed  ant  ho* 
rities.  The  tirst  move  was  the  par- 
chase  of  the  Angerstcin  collection  (iu 
which  was  that  truly  noble  picture, 
^'  The  Raising  of  Lazarus,**  by  Sebas- 
tian del  Piombo),  negotiated  by  the 
Treasury,  and  confirmed  by  a  vote  of 
Parliament  iu  1823. 

In  a  paper  iu  this  Magazine,  in 
August  lb3G,  thirteen  years  alter  thi^ 
commencement  of  a  gallery,  wc  ex- 
pressed our  disappointment  at  the 
little  that  had  been  done.  We  believe 
the  collection  then  did  not  consut  of 
much  more  than  a  huutlred  .pictures, 
and  many  of  them  of  little  value.  The 
following  year,  November  1837,  we 
again  lamented  the  slow  progress 
made  by  the  Trustees,  yet  congrata- 
lating  them  upon  having  at  length 
determined  on  a  purchase,  three 
pictures — a  Salvator  Rosa,  a  MuriUo, 
and  a  Rubens— having  been  added  to 
the  collection. 

Nearly  thirty  years  have  passed 
since  Parliament  resolved  to  nave  a 
National  (lallery ;  and  we  ask  what 
is  it  iu  comparison  with  the  galleriea 
of  other  countries,  and  how  has  U 
been,  and  how  is  it  still  managed  ?  If 
the  same  zeal  which  has  made  onr 
British  Museum — not  many  years  ago 
inferior  to  most — far  more  important 
than  any,  had  been  exercised  in  pro- 
curing works  for  the  Gallery,  and  in 
providing  for  its  proper  management, 
we  should  not  have  needed  conunia- 
sions  of  inquiry,  the  last  of  whldh  haa 
now  made  its  report.  The  exact  evi« 
dence  upon  which  it  has  been  founded 
remains  unpublished.  This  report, 
with  what  we  can  learn  of  the  evi- 
dence, will  be  the  subject  of  our  pre* 
sent  comments. 

It  may,  however,  be  well,  in  the 
first  place,  to  refer  to  former  parila- 
meutary  committees.  There  were 
two— iu  1835  and  183G,  and  others 
subsequently.  The  first  of  these  offera 
simply  evidence;  from  the  latter, 
fresh  evidence  and  a  re|K>rt,  with 
reference  aUo  to  the  proceedings  of 
the  former  committee.  This  report 
fully  coDlirms  onr  charge  of  the  indinH> 
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ence  of  Governments  with  regard  to 
the  Fine  Arts.  It  aays,  *^  That  from 
the  higher  branches  of  poetical  design  > 
down  to  the  lowest  connection  Im- 
tween  design  and  mannfactnres,  the 
arts  have  received  little  encourage- 
ment in  this  oonntry."  This  is  attri* 
bated  to  the  want  of  public  instmctioo, 
and  free  open  pnblic  galleries.  Upon 
this  point  we  shall,  in  the  coarse  of 
this  article,  make  some  remarks.  Bj 
that  report,  the  committee  stronglj 
donbt  the  capacity  of  persons  ap- 
pointed to  make  purchases  for  the 
National  Gallery,  as  chosen  more  on 
account  of  their  rank  than  for  their 
taste,  knowledge,  or  ability.  Although 
these  committees  appear  to  have  been 
somewhat  hampered  by  having  in 
reality  two  subjects  to  consider  at  oncOf 
whose  connection  is  but  slight — having 
to  take  simultaneously  the  Fine  Arts, 
and  arts  with  reference  to  manufae- 
tures— they  seem  to  be  fully  awake  to 
attaching  the  utmost  dignity  to  art 
itself.  They  thus  terminate  the  re- 
port :  ^'  It  will  give  your  committee 
the  sincerest  gratification  if  the  result 
of  their  inquiry  (in  which  they  have 
been  liberally  assisted  by  the  artlsta 
of  this  country)  tends  in  any  degree  to 
raise  the  character  of  a  profession 
which  is  said  to  stand  much  higher 
among  foreign  nations  than  our  own ; 
to  infuse,  even  remotely,  into  an  in- 
dustrious and  enterprising  people,  a 
love  of  art,  and  to  teach  them  to  re- 
spect and  reverence  the  name  of  arlul.'* 
This,  indeed,  is  somewhat  ambignonSi 
for  it  leaves  the  application  of  the 
term  artist  to  an  arbitrary  adoptiiMh 

The  committees  were  not  nTonr* 
able  to  the  Royal  Academy  as  oonad- 
tnted,  and  claim  the  whole  new 
National  Gallery,  and  the  rif^t  to 
eject  the  Academicians  at  any  moment. 
But  we  must  here  take  into  the  aeoomil 
the  so-called  liberal  and  reforming 
fever  of  the  times,  which  may  have 
had  no  small  influence  upon  the  deci- 
sion of  the  committees.  We  parti- 
cularly notice  this  feeling,  beoaose  we 
see  it  still  existing,  strongly  maniiM- 
ed  in  the  original  draught,  as  drawn  np 
by  the  able  chairman.  Colonel  Mora, 
but  wonderfully  diluted  and  mitigated 
in  the  Report  as  adopted.  This  maj 
perhaps  have  arisen  from  the  preva- 
lent desire  of  removbg  the  Natlond 
Gallary  from  its  present  loeatkm  In 


TftLfalgar  Square,  whid^,  fof  tiie  time 
at  least,  would  leave  the  Academy  as- 
disturbed. 

But  it  was  a  poor  conception  of  a 
National  Gallery,  and  formed  with- 
out any  comprehensive  or  prospec^ve 
view,  to  deliver  over  one  hatf  the 
building  to  another  purpose,  and  to 
other  management  —  to   the  Boval 
Academy.   It  was  not  worthy  suoa  a 
country  as  this.  The  answers  to  ques- 
tions in  the  evidence  clearly  show  that 
the  whole  scheme  was  an  ill-digested 
plan— that  the  real  requisites  of  a 
Gallery  were  not  considered,  and  no 
refbrence  made  even  to  the  dimensiona 
of  public  woriis  of  art,  that  mi|^t  be 
fit  and  proper  (and  so  acknowledged 
by  those  whose  business  it  was  to  have 
made  the  reference)  to  be  placed  in  a 
National  Gallery.    The  whole  bnild- 
inff  was  from  beginning  to  end  a  mis- 
take. We  trust  that  the  new  Galleiyt 
wherever  it  may  be  buQt,  will  be  well 
considered  befbiehand,  with  the  view, 
not  to  adapt  the  works  of  art  to  an 
architectural  design,  but  the  archlteo- 
tnre  to  the  works  of  art.  Without  pre- 
tendinff  to  architectnral  knowMgei 
we  will,  before  we  condude  oor  le* 
marlLs,  ofkat  some  suggestions,  vpott 
the  subject    If  any  doubt  the  care- 
lessness with  which  important  worka 
are  determined,  we  wonld  refer  than 
to  the  evidence  befbre  the  committee 
of  1836— to  the  questions  put  to  and 
replies  given  by  Mr  Segnier  and  Mr 
Wilkins.   We  must  therefore  peribcttf 
agree  with  the  feeling  of  that  eommif* 
tee  on  the  appointment  of  persona  to 
the  management  of  a  National  Gal- 
leiy,  ehoMUi  not  on  aoeooat  of  their 
taMe,  knowledge,  and  genend  eapa* 
bility,  bnt  on  aeeonnt  of  their  rank. 
The  aeal  of  snob  persona  might  easllf 
be  caUmUUed  upon.    Th^  dM  vf- 
timalsly  jnst  what  snch  persons  woold 
belikdy  todo— assnmedto  tlManslfea 
the  wade  nominal  power,  witlKNit 
dirsoting  anytfahug ;  and,  in  feet,  left 
the  management  in  all  its  detail,  whO' 
thttrofgieatorminor  tmportaaee,  to 
iMudiaaard— to  searoei|f  responsibla 
sttDordfaiateB,  who  did  pret^  mnelL 
what  thejideased.  And  here  we  pnn 
per^  oome  to  the  present  ^  Bmort,* 
whieh  might  welt  be  eoniddered  aa  a 
npoit  ok  fliifia,  Ibr  it  does  not  appear 
that  a^yof  the  reooauMndatloiie  «f 
IkVfliv-WMfldiMiilUMvliiica'  ^aaM 
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I.  ly  1..^  t-i  1.'^  lull  in  (ithiT  worlds,  With  such  indilTerc-nco  in  our  Go- 
L.Tim:  1.1  i!ii' worlii  ..f  t>m\s~Kn;,'-  voruiuciiU,  in  our  Piirliamenta,  wv 
i.i:il.  li'iit  .i<  i.in-  may  aiiuu.i.iy  unj^lit  nul  tu  be  surpiisid  if,  iu  examiu- 
.-:;|ij-lv  til.'  tV:i;i«'iri>"  .■.Imp-,  liiit  tlio  ali«»ii  of  the  tirijxin  aud  jJCtlintj  up  ot"  :i 
riiii:/«'t'  .1  N.iii'.u.ji  (i.illi  ly   -it>  pic-  National  (iuilery,  we  tiiui  all  ibo  piv- 

lull cm  -«M"!ii  1m'  i.u-imI  iVoni  cur-  cen  11  ujjs  loose — nodcfiuitc  liiws.  ruics, 

rnpf!  ::i.     r.Miv    \\u\\^   nt    jitiiias   id  nrwcll-di'scribedaiid  pre>criboil;iiiiiio- 

miiisii-,  "T  liii-  l,.:ii«l  III  ;,'i-iiiu.-i  !ia.s  not  riticrf.     The  liret  nrnve  was  the  pr.r- 

Ii'!m'i.I  it  .  it  1-  :il\\.i\>  r.iro;  il'  yuii  chase  of  the  AllJ;er^tcin  cullcctit'n  tiu 

.-::r.- :■  it   I"  ;-.  ;.  !i,  i:.<Ti*  i-i  that  ;:one  which  was   that   truly    lioblo    j  Ictiiiv, 

v.  !.!■  \\  I  i'.i  i..-\ii-  li.'  iv-tiiie*l ;  il  is  a  *'  The  Uaisini,'  of  Lazarus."  by  bebi*- 

(■:-«'.ii!'..i  ^  ■:.!',  a- .1  .-i.irxaui.-lu'd  iroai  tian  del  I'ionibo),  iifp»li.iic«i  by  i:i.' 

V.-.K'   i.'  r. .:i-.:  a  iifu  UiU'k  ol  u'^nins,  Trei>ury,  aud  contiriiicd  by  a  \'j:o  vl 

l.-.\\,  »   r  J... -1.  _r-..:.  nr  better,  will  rarliauient  in  iMio. 
i.'>t  !■■•  r.;-.«' :!i«- n;-!.  ui.Ii  !i, 'Hill*  pnie,         In   a   paper  in  this   Mau'a/.iU'\  In 

1-  ;i-  »'\ti..  t    .1^  :lie  «l«.«iii.     IJnt  set-  An^ju.-t  ls:io,  thirteen  years,  alter  tuli 

liii^'  n.-;.;.-  liir  the  niiam-nt  thi>  tact —  cominenceinent  of  a    jrallory,  we  ex- 

liif  p>r!  ;i.;Mi"  iMliiirnl  the  raiv  things  pressed   our   disappidutisieiit     a:    lue 

i.r  .1  Natio.i.il  ( i.ilIi  ry,  an  1  the  hi.-*-*  to  little  that  hail  beeu  dulie.    \W  b»'Li-jVi* 

V:'  n- :  :i.  ;i.-.|  liy  iit';,'ii;:i'!icr  ur  i;.'!!')-  the  collecliun  then  did   nut  coik"!."!  *.•: 

111.,  ,._\\,.   n,.i\    \i'i    a-L,    is   u  t   a  njuch  more  than  a  hnndnM  .picturi-s. 

N.it;.-.Ml  {;.i:'a'iy  (I.M.ik:!i-  i,i  ihi-  as-  and  nuiny  of  them  of  little  vali:e.    r:;e 

.-  .lu.-i!  .ii.  \\\\\-  \\   il-  ti:l'-)  tiih*  ul"  thi!  fullowiu^;  }ear,  Novenjber   1>.;7.  we 

llhii.-   \\-   .!iv   1. 1   h.i\e   in    a  wnild  a^raiu    lamented    the    a-low    i'r«"«;crev'' 

w'.'.y.:,  in   i:-   Mi.iu  i^.uh'hi,  .-hall  be  made  by  the  Trustees,  vt-t  con;.'iata- 

\i  .y  i::il:;.>' ul:ai  .'ur.- i^  uiiw?  latinj;  tiu-m   upon   Lavin;^   at    leiijib 

It  1-  .-.Iran:;!'  liiai  tuis  duiitry.  so  delermineil    nn    a     imreliaito,    three 

jip.i.,.'  to  hv-xj^  ;i  liiil,'  t«..i  mncli  ^^\  lis  j»ictnres— a  Salvator  Uosa,  a  Min:Iii\ 

\\  in.:',  .-lii'iild  b'  tl.v'  hi.-i,  haviii;:  at  and  a  llnbens— havin;^  been  added  to 

tin'  >anie  time  the  l.iiuvst,  ihen-atliest  the  collection. 

uii-an-,  to  nbtaiii  in  ii.-eli'  a  Naiii>ual         Neariv   ihirtv   veara   have   passed 

(I.ilhrv.     It  mi 'ht  lia\»' berii  rva.-on-  since  l*arliament  residvcd   to  have  a 

ably  expiHtitl  tiiat,  when  ren>ible  of  National  (lallery;  and  we  ask  what 

tills     Important     nniis>iiiii,    K:i;:Iand  is  it  in  conipari.>on  with  the  ^'alieries 

woiijil  have  -i-i  ab-uit  ifmedwii;:  the  of  other  conntries,  and  how  h;u^   it 

del'rei  in  earne.-t.     It  nii;;lil  have  b«'en  been,  ami  how  is  It  still  managed ?  If 

e\]i<'v.ird  that  the  iMLiunlii^  like  the  the  same  zi-al  which  lias  made  our 

(■•'unii\\'s  bnast   and  n-al  inipurtance,  Ibitish  Mu-^eum — not  many  years  aijo 

wuuM  have  been  Miinrthinu'  ;:ieat —  inferior  to  must — far  more  important 

snine  surei'onndatinn  imt  to  b^.-haken,  than  any,  had  lH?eu  exercised  iu  pro- 

that  nothing  little  >liiiulil  ;;row(»ut  of.  curing  works  for  the  Gallery,  and  in 

There  mi;;lit  ha\f  lurii  an  ambition,  providing  for  its  proper  uian-igcment, 

arixaby,  and  a  ^tiennous  i-nd'avour  we  should  not  have  needed  commis- 

to  make  up  I'tu  l<>>t  time,  and  a  sen>e  sious  of  inquiry,  the  last  of  which  has 

of  shame  that  we  ^ImuM,  in  res|M'ct  of  now  made  its  re|>ort.    The  ex«ict  evi- 

irea.'Ure^  ol  art,  W  in  an  inliiioiity  to  deuce  upon  which  it  has  been  founded 

othrr  ^tat^■s  ui  lar  h  .-s  wealth  ami  remains   unpublished.      This  report, 

C'liMnuenci-.  with  what  we  can  learn  of  the  evi- 

Noi  >o,  hiiwi'vi-r  ;  our  (niVi-runuMit  tlence,  will  be  the  subject  of  our  pre- 

have  never  in-arlily  m*i  iheir  hands  to  sent  comments, 
till'  ta.>k.     Tiiere  lius  bi'en  a  coldness         it  may,  however,  be  well,  in  the 

in  all  parlianii'iitary  debates  upon  the  fii^t  j»lace,  to  refer  to  former  parlia- 

snbjcct,  anda  too  ni;r;,'aidly  ih'lin^' out  mentary    committees.      There    were 

of  paltry  suni<,  an«l   huxu-rni;:  sern-  two— in   l.Sk')  and  183G,  and  others 

tinits  of  value  t-i  be  recrivi-il.     We  >uli>e«iiienily.  The  first  of  these  otTers 

ri'Uienilier  the  spi  lih  of  an  iniluential  .-imply    evidence;    from    the    latter, 

iminbtTi't  the  Ciovrrnineni, which  went  fresh    evidence    and    a    report,    with 

t.)  thi-i.  that  works  uf  art  were  best  in  reference  also  to  the  proceediuj^s  of 

piivati'  collections,  and  .".houhl  be  left  the  former  committee.     This  report 

fur  private  wealth  to  accumulate.  liillyconiirms  our  charge  of  the indifler- 
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cnce  of  Governmento  with  regard  to 
the  Fine  Arts.  It  aars,  *^  That  from 
the  higher  branches  of  poetical  design- 
down  to  the  lowest  connection  Im- 
tween  design  and  mannfactnres,  the 
nrts  have  received  little  enconrage- 
mcnt  in  this  country.**  This  is  attri- 
buted to  the  want  of  public  instruction, 
and  free  open  public  galleries.  Upon 
this  point  we  shall,  in  the  course  of 
this  article,  make  some  remarks.  Bj 
that  report,  the  committee  strongly 
doubt  the  capacity  of  persona  ap- 

Sointed  to  make  purchases  for  the 
'ational  Gallery,  as  chosen  more  on 
acconnt  of  their  rank  than  for  their 
taste,  knowledge,  or  ability.  Although 
these  committees  appear  to  have  been 
somewhat  hampered  by  having  in 
reality  t  wo  subjects  to  consider  at  once, 
whose  connection  is  but  slight — having 
to  take  simultaneously  the  Fine  Arts, 
and  arts  with  reference  to  mannfac- 
tares— they  seem  to  be  fully  awake  to 
attaching  the  utmost  dignity  to  art 
itself.  They  thus  terminate  the  re- 
port :  ^'  It  will  give  your  committee 
the  fllncerest  gratification  if  the  result 
of  their  inquiry  (in  which  they  have 
been  liberally  assisted  by  the  artlsta 
of  this  country)  tends  in  any  degree  to 
raise  the  character  of  a  profession 
which  is  said  to  stand  much  higher 
among  foreign  nations  than  onr  own ; 
to  infuse,  even  remotely,  into  an  in- 
dustrious and  enterprising  people,  a 
love  of  art,  and  to  teach  them  to  re* 
spect  and  reverence  the  name  of  arlul.** 
Ihis,  indeed,  is  somewhat  ambignooi, 
for  it  leaves  the  application  of  tha 
term  artist  to  an  arbitrary  adoptioo. 

The  committees  were  not  nvoor* 
able  to  the  Royal  Academy  as  consti- 
tuted, and  claim  the  whole  new 
National  Gallerr,  and  the  rif^t  to 
eject  the  Academicians  at  anrmomeBt, 
But  we  must  here  take  into  the  aeeoont 
the  so-called  liberal  and  reforming 
fever  of  the  times,  whieh  may  have 
had  no  small  Influence  npoa  the  ded- 
sion  of  the  committees.  We  parti* 
culariy  notice  this  feeling,  becanse  w« 
see  it  still  existing,  strongly  manli^H* 
od  in  the  original  drmight,as  drawn  np 
by  the  able  chairman,  Colonel  If  nra^ 
biit  wonderfully  diluted  and  mitifated 
in  the  lleport  as  adopted.  Thia  maj 
perhaps  have  arisen  finom  tiM  prer** 
lent  desire  of  removing  the  Hatkmri 
Gallery  from  iu  preaent  loetlimi  li 


Trafalgar  Square,  which,  for  the  tfane 
at  least,  would  leave  the  Academy  nii** 
disturbed. 

But  it  was  a  poor  conception  of  % 
National  Gallery,  and  formed  with- 
out any  comprehensive  or  prospective 
view,  to  deliver  over  one  half  the 
building  to  another  purpose,  and  to 
other  management — to   the  Boval 
Academy.   It  was  not  worthy  suck  n 
conntry  as  this.  The  answers  to  qoci- 
tions  in  the  evidence  clearly  show  that 
the  whole  scheme  was  an  ill-digested 
plan— that  the  real  requisites  of  n 
Gallery  were  not  considered,  and  no 
reference  made  even  to  the  dimenaiona 
of  public  works  of  art,  that  mi^^t  be 
fit  and  proper  (and  so  acknowledged 
by  those  whose  business  it  was  to  have 
made  the  reference)  to  be  placed  in  a 
National  Gallery.    The  whole  bnild- 
iaff  was  from  beginning  to  end  a  mla- 
take.  We  trust  that  the  new  Oalloy, 
wherever  it  may  be  built,  will  be  well 
considered  beforehand,  with  the  vtow, 
not  to  adapt  the  worka  of  art  to  an 
architectural  design,  but  the  architeo- 
tnre  to  the  works  of  art.  Without  nre- 
tendinff  to  architectural  knowledgni 
we  will,  before  we  conclude  our  n* 
marks,  olfer  some  anggeationa  upos 
the  Bubfect    If  any  donbt  the  care- 
lessness with  which  important  works 
are  determined,  we  would  refer  tliem 
to  the  evidence  before  the  commltlM 
of  1836— to  the  oneationa  put  to  and 
replies  given  by  Mr  Seguier  and  Mr 
WOkina.   We  must  therefore  perfect^ 
agree  with  the  feeling  of  thatooamtt* 
tee  on  the  appointrnmit  of  peraona  to 
the  management  of  a  National  Gal- 
leiy,  cboaetti  not  on  acconnt  of  their 
taiMo,  knowledge,  and  genend  capft* 
bittty,  but  OB  aeeount  of  their  nrnk. 
The  aeal  of  an^  persona  aright  emlbr 
be  calculalod  upoo.    Tbegr  did  ut 
timatelyjuat  what  audi  peffNua  wouU 
be  likahr  to  do^asaumea  to  tl^maelvee 
the  wMa  MmJnal  power,  without 
^Hnctlng  aaytiduf ;  aid,  hi  feet,  Ml 
the  maangouMut  Iu  aOlta  datuiU  «h»* 
therofgnatormfBor  tapoitaaea, to 
huplmaard"-to  acuree^y  Mp  eujIMju 
awofdlMteai  who  od  pretQr  much 
what  they pleuaad.  ▲ndherawupi^ 
perly  eomo  to  the  pnaeut  ^  Bmrti* 
which  mirtt  welt  bu  coualdewn  uuu 

ttut  a^  uf  tha  reeommwiailouu  uf 
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hito  oflV-Mt.  Somoliow  or  other,  the  for  adefiaitetlme,  at  theend  of  which 
Arts  aro  Inrciii;;  tlicmsclves  upon  the  he  may  be  reappointed  ;  "  "  that  the 
|)uhlii'  attt'iitioii.  Wo  cannot  8ay  noiv  office  of  keeper  should  be  abolished/* 
that  tlifv  meet  with  no  encourage-  Former  committees  have  recommend - 
mint :  that  cnc.i»iir:i^'iMn<fnt,  and  wo  cd  that  there  should  be  a  ^^  Minister 
an'  liai)py  to  say  it,  is  chidly  di;<cern-  of  the  Fine  Arts ;"  "  that  a  fixed  sum 
ahle  in  thVhiu'hcro-timation  of  modern  should  be  annually  proposed  to  Par- 
art.  Donhtlt-.-^.  also,  therein  abetter  liamcnt  for  the  purchase  of  pictures, 
ajiprcciation  of  uldor  art — a  desire  to  and  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
po-i-»e-<  a  hm!  Xati«>nal  (Jallcry— and,  Trustees." 

Iati»  as  it  is,  tn  a('«iuirc  pictures  which        We  have  ever  been  of  the  opinion 
niiu'ht   have   bo.Mi   piirclia-jed  during  that  great  and  single  responsibility 
thfsi.'  thirty  yo:irs  (»f  nr^'lert  at  prices  does  great  thing}*,  divided  responsibility 
infinitely  1m  luw  tlwir  present  value,  nothing.     We  ventured,  in  an  article 
Having,  tluring  that  |»i'riod,  been  not  in  Maga  of  November  1841,  strongly 
nnai '|uaiiited  wiili  the  ])ictnre  wurld,  to    recommend    this    single    respon- 
nr,  ti»  usn  a  nmn*  vulgar  term,  the  sibility.    "  We  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
pirtnri'  ninrkfr,  \\('  have  iMntinually  that   we  should  prefer  in    all   cases 
lanuMite«l   tli«*   nci^lcct   uf  the   public  where  decision  is  requisite,  and  where 
purveyors,  having  seen  many  work^  responsibility  creates  at  once  caution 
pas-*   into  ]»rivate   hands,   and  sunie  and  energy,  that  the  matter,  whatever 
])urcliased  for  collectors  abroad,  which  it  be,  should  rather  be  trusted  to  one 
(in;:ht  to  have  been  upon  the  walls  of  than   many.     It  is   better   that  one 
our  National  (lallery.    The  purveyors  should  seek  advice   and    look  about 
havi»  eviT  scfnicil,  as  it  was  likely  ft>r  information,   than   a  commissioa 
they  «<lionM,  to  have  no  reliance  upon  formed  of  many:  there  is  in  this  case 
their  own  ta-ste  and  kuuwledge -hence  a  \ielding  to  one,  and  a  yielding  to 
an  ah-iurd  -ialVty-iirincipIe  was  e>tab-  another,  a  giving  way  and  a  drawing 
li-lied,    of   pint!ia>ing    by   |)rdi;;reo.  tight,  that  makes  the  result  a  weak 
'I'lie  prineiple  ••!  a  racing  calendar  has  and  often  a  mutilated  undertfiking.  It 
been  bn)n;,'ht  to  the  art,  and,  in<Ieed,  is  said  of  Lord  Clive  that  he  never 
with  an  iin|)ro\ cnient  iip«>n  that  nf  the  called  a  council  of  war  but  once,  and 
race-course  ;    f«»r  the  j)ine  ori^'inality  then  he  acted  contrary  to  it.     Great 
of  a  i»ictnre  lias  been  ^Teatly  enhanced  things  must  be  done  by  one  head; 
by  the  noble  hands  tliroui:h  which  a  and  this    rule   should   be    extended 
picture  ha>  i)as>e(l;  and  there  is  gene-  by  the  one  to  another  one—by  the 
rally  a  proportionate  advance   ui)on  appointed  Minister  to   the  selected 
every  sum  itwo  known  t«»  have  been  painter.     In  taste  and  art,  councils 
given  (orli"li»'vcd  t«)  have  been  given)  dt»ubt — and  to  doubt  is  to  condemn  ; 
by  eolN-ctins  of  n;inie.  and  where  responsibility  is  divided, 
With  rei^Mnl  to  a  nitional  coUoc-  there  is  less  care  to  insure  success. 
tion,  it    is  not    probalile  that   a  due  Eiv  .:^a(rtX€if  cIs  jcotpawij  fo-w." 
c«)nrau'e  will  bo  exereiM-d,  and  a  due        li  there  is  to  be  a  Director  or  Min- 
respnnsibility   undertaken,   until   the  ister  of  Fine  Arts,  or,  whatever  be  the 
natureof  the  presentconstitutionofthe  title,  a  responsible  head,  we  cannot 
tnistship  be  changetl,  and  our  Parlia-  fall  in  with  the  views  of  the  Com- 
ments shall  have  less  excnsi*  for  too  mission  that  the  present  trustee  sys- 
clo«ie  a  scrnriny,  and  t-u)  ni^'i,'ard!y  teni  should  be  retained.    What  have 
payments.    The    pn.s.'iit    lleport    is  the  Trustees,  not  chosen  for  their  ca- 
very  much  a;raiust  the  i)res..'nt  trustee  pability,  done?     Either  they   have 
system;  ami thouuli,A\ith in  •ojHi^tency  helped' each  other  to  do  nothing,  or 
eni>uglK  it  would  strain  a  compliment  stood  in  the  way  of  those  who  would 
to  the  Trustees,  and  thmw  all  blame  act.    Pleased  with  the  nominal  hon- 
upon  asystem  — a  term  that  really  can  our,  they  have  in  fact  left  the  Xa- 
nn'an   nothing  but   the  Trustees,  for  tional  (rallery  to  themercy  of,  as  it  is 
they  are  the  system— and  though  a  termed  in  the  Keport,"  an  empirical  pro- 
relnctance   is   frit   to  set   aside    the  cess."   We  have  a  proof  in  this  Report 
Trustees  altogether,  yet  it  is  reconi-  itself  of  the  weakening  effect  of  the 
mended    that    a    **  salaried    director  manyinacouncil(andevensnchaconn- 
f^hould  be  appointed  by  the  Treasury  cil  or  commission  is  likely  to  be  better 
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than  Trnstees) ;  for  tlie  more  tmth- 
telHttg  Report,  as  drawn  np  fresh  from 
the  evidence  of  the  vigorooa  and  able 
pen  of  Colonel  Mure,  oomee  from  the 
CommUsion  itself  sadly  dUnted.  For 
strong  reprehension  of  the  Trnstees, 
the  truth  is  sugared  orer  with  com- 
pliments—yet perhaps  there  is  not 
one  member  of  the  Commission  who 
would  not,  as  an  Individual,  subscribe 
to  the  Report  as  originally  drawn  np. 
As  it  is,  however,  it  is  not  the  chair- 
man*s— it  is  a  much  weaker  thing 
than  that  of  his  making;  and  the 
commissioners  stand  to  It,  as  parish 
beadles  do  to  nnclalmed  parisa  off- 
spring, with  an  ashamed  Indifference; 
not  one  wonld  stand  sponsor  In  his 
own  name.  What  shoold  a  com- 
mittee have  done  who  had  shown 
clearly  that  all  the  mischief  that  has 
befallen  the  National  Gallery  arose 
from  the  utter  carelessness  and  negli- 
gence of  the  Trnstees— after  they  had 
proved  that  there  was  no  method,  no 
real  management,  no  regular  minntea 
of  proceedings — what  should  they 
have  done  but  recommend  that  the 
Trusteeship  should  t>e  abolished?  Is 
the  reader  prepared  for  the  **  thank 
you  for  nothing  *'  result  ?  Would  the 
reader  expect  flattering  ezpresslonB 
of  obligation  for  thus  leaviuff  all 
things  confounded?  that,byaven>iage 
of  no  meaning,  they  should  palUMe 
misdoings  or  neglect  of  doings  by 
changing  the  system,  and  not  those 
who  made  the  system — if  there  be 
anything  in  the  whole  concern  which 
woultl  deserve  the  name  of  system  at 
ail  ?  Here  we  have  the  oomplimentary 
va^rary  :  '*  They  are  sensible  of  tlie 
obligation  under  which  the  public 
lies  to  the  Trustees  for  their  disinter- 
ested services.  The  system  itself** 
(fi  hich  was  the  absence  of  all  system) 
'*  when  first  Instituted,  also  appears  to 
have  been  not  only  comparatively  free 
from  the  more  serious  objections  to 
which  it  has  since  become  liable,  bat 
tu  have  been  calculated  In  many  re- 
ppectfl  to  promote  the  objecta  which 
the  founders  had  lo  view.**  We  do 
not  believe  the  public  are  at  all  sen- 
sible of  this  obligation.  One  wonld 
think  it  a  rule  of  modern  society  thai 
stn)ng  truths  should  never  go  abroad 
without  the  covering  of  a  oomi^lmeBtv 
to  praise  each  other  as  mneh  as  poa- 
sible.    To  a  plala  man*^  Tloir,  wto 


has  not  kissed  hands  at  the  coort  of 
Prince  Humbug,  and  who  supposes 
words  to  mean  what  words  say,  there 
is  a  contradiction  that  confuses,  nnlU- 
fies,  and  stultifies  everything.  We 
cannot,  nor  do  we  think  the  general 
reader  will  be  ready  to  thank  the 
Trustees  for  that  state  of  things  which 
is  constantly  calling  for  commissions, 
and  leaves  our  National  Gallery  josl 
what  It  ought  not  to  be.  We  agree 
with  quaint  old  Fuller, ''  He  that  wlU 
rive  a  cap  and  make  a  leg,  in  thanks 
for  a  favour  be  never  liceived,  de> 
serveth  rather  to  be  blamed  for  want 
of  wit,  than  to  be  praised  for  a  store 
of  manners.**. 

This  art  of  compllmentair  mrstl- 
dsm  Is  here  well  exempliflea  After 
this  sense  of  obligatlbn  to  the  dhdii* 
terested  Thistees,  the  infant  pobllei 
which  means  nobody.  Is  told — ^**Ia 
the  infkncy  of  the  collection,  while 
pnblle  opinion  in  matters  cf  floe  arl 
was  also  oomparatlvely  In  Its  InfluMjt 
and  few  or  no  definite  ideas  yet 
existed  as  to  the  formation,  the  ezten- 
sion,  or  the  maintenance  of  a  natloDal 
collection  of  pabtinga,  there  oovM 
hardly  have  been  a  more  satlsfiutonr 
mode  of  insuring  the  safetT  of  poblic 
property  of  so  pecniiariy  delicate  a  na- 
ture, than  the  appointment  of  a  body  of 
public-spirited  gentlemen  to  enpenn* 
tend  ana  control  Its  maaagement.  80 
long,  therefore,  as  the  functions  of  the 
Tirnstees  were  limited  to  soch  eontrolf 
the  management  was  open  to  no  se> 
rions  objection:  their  nigh  penoaal 
qualifications  may  eren  have  coatil- 
bnted  to  confirm  or  extend  the  defects 
of  the  STStem.  The  confidence  whiek 
each  felt,  w  was  entitled  to  feel,  ta 
the  abQIty  and  Intecriqr  of  Us  eoU 
leagnea,  might  natonUT  tend  to  leessB 
his  own  sense  of  Individaal  reapoasl 
bUity.**  FMk  €ptniom  nast  reai^ 
be  in  a  state  of  infew^,  or  anppoied 
so  to  l>e,  b^  the  ComnlsslooevBi  who 
conld  beg  them  to  unriddle  Mm  pleoa 
ofeoBtradktoijBOBaeose.  f%9imm^ 
agttmtni^  whm  was  no  maaaaemert, 
was  open  to  as  serkma  oljectiiM,  yvt 
to  so  great  ao  ob)ectioD  as  ^toess- 
flrm   and  eximd  tk€  d^fkH  ^  ik$ 


The  dUBeohy  of  flndteg  ap 
gaattfled  direeior  Is  Mt  sarnr 
appalUafi  What  to  wasted  a*^ 
aoi|^thiiiwaM|yfc«id,  1 
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mi t too  vory  fairly  do-cribc  the  re- 
i|tiiri'm.  iits':  "  TIh^  mn.-t  iinpnrtant 
il'ity  :itt:uh«Ml  !■•  tin-  iiiMii:i;,viii('nt,  ill 
\vli:U»-v»T  iiK"!"'  it  in:iy  Im'  ron.^tit'.itcd, 
aihl  till'  cii'-  iiiVMJvinL:  tin.'  jirp.-tto.st 
uiip'iu  t  •■!"  rf-i'"n<il':l:t\\  ■sfCiiK  tn  l»e 
piM-rall>  ;i.!initt«-il  ti.  !■.•  lli.it  «'t'|.ic-tnrc 
|i'ir«  li;i-'.!  L'.  I  li"  'iUi'iti'"  iliuu-"!"  a  ili- 
riMtur,  u!i'i-i' iliiiy  itwilll"'  to  n^rnin- 
numl  jiiitiirts  I'-r  pj'.n-li.i-f,  >li<»nl(l 
«-Minj'ii-i*  i:«'i  •iiiy  a  r-imjiirto  ]:ii(nv- 
h'tlji'  nf  iln'  -t\  !•■>  I't'  tin'  varinr.s  nia.'*- 
t'l-  aii'l  -«h"<'N  "r.Tl.ainl  nt'tlu' Viilins 
l>'>ili  iiiiiii:-ii'  :iii»l  •  •iiiiMnTrial,  <if  tlsoir 
wiiiks,  liM  ;•'. -II  an  fi:Hi.''itriu»l  ta-tC 
in  a|'i-rr«"a!'ii^  tlnir  >«'V«t.i1  inrril«i, 
ti»  ilu'  r\.'.ii<i.'U  ft"  all  jaitiaiity  lor 
paiticular  -  iini'l-.  (')"".li-,  <  r  author-'. 
Witlj  t!n"\i''\\  ••!' f'l'taiiiiiii:  tin*  s«t- 
\\tv'  ■-;  a  ]  •■r-'!i  -o  liMalitii  (I,  ami  I'no 
in  whn-f  •■;  !^'Mii-iit  aii'i  ili-iin-tidn  the 
'I'ln-tiM--  «.li..iiM  li.'  ri..ilih-«l  t«»  place 
full  cM5iil'l«'Uiv*,  >i«iir<"nni;ilti'«»  arc  of 
opini'-n  tlul  tin-  Dim  t«>r  ^ImuM  be 
appuint»'«l  I'T  a  t«ini  •■I*  at  h'a-t  tive 
yi-ar-,  aiil  -ii''!:i'l  ii«-»-iv.»  a  salary  of 
Hi'l  !»■--  tl..iii  ^!i«"'"  a-\rar."  To  tiiul 
n!ir  wll.i  il"«"-  nut  pn-trr  I'lM' -ichool  to 
anoilii  r,  ^NcnM  W  <\\vr]s  t«)  lin«l  i>iu» 
^^ilhont  inil;:nirMl,  mii!'.'.--'  all  schools 
arc  cijiKilly  ;;..«i,l.  I'crliaji-i  it  may 
In*  wi-f  to  limit  till"  j'laiiul  of  tlio 
ilinctoi'-i,  wi-  .^.ln'uitl  not  (.-arc  if  it 
^^^•^•  iliiiat'-i's  ir-ixiTiinu-nt.  Al"-'  and 
intirmitv  may  ihnianil  S'lmc  limit,  hut 
\vc  lu>pc  tlu'  arrani^cmcnt  wonlil  be 
so  made  a<  to  MM-nri'  the  Diroitor 
Irom  any  ('.ipiii"i"ns  rnnoval,  and, 
almvi'  all,  lr«Mn  /"irf-i  n/'/mi.  fnu  .it. 
Till'  l>ir«  itor  .-li'Mjld  tiil  him-tlf  in  a 
]iii.-iiion  t<»  limk  i".»r\\aril  tn  d-  muc  his 
liCc  to  till'  <iT\i(c  of  the  (iallory. 
Miort-pi'riod  nu'ii  are  i:i«od  for  little, 
whetlu*r  tiii-y  he  state-^nn-n  or  diree- 
tor-s  (.f  L'a'l»'ii''*=.  lir.rlxe  said  I'f  -tieh, 
that  we  tiea!  thi-m  a- we  do  chimni-y- 
pwcfpir-! — a-i  sotiii  as  tliey  have  h-arnt 
tln'lr  hn-'ine--:,  tlu-y  are  too  t»ld  to 
practice  it.  We  do  not  si-e  why  it 
slionld  he  taken  for  L'ranted  that,  at 
the  pi-rioil  (»f  settini:  np  our  National 
(iallery,  the  |>nl)iie  were  in  sncli  a 
slate  of"  "  infancy,"  nr  that  they  had 
no  delinite  ideas,  as  to  have  placed 
the  niana^ji'ment  in  smh  had  hands. 
Why  was  the  late  Mr\Viiliani  Sejrnier 
appointed  keeper V  We  have  seen 
what  qnalitications  the  prosi-nt  com- 
mittee think  requisite.  In  truth,  we 
believe,  to  tlie  day  of  hi^  death  ^Ir 
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William  Segnicr  had  tbe  entire  direc- 
tion.   What,  then,  were  his  qualilica- 
tions  ?  Was  he  a  snfGcient  judge  of  pic- 
tures, which,  as  one  of  the  retiuisite?, 
be  .should  have  been  ?   Xo  one  doubts 
that  Italian  works  of  art  arc  the  roost 
important    and   best    for   a   natioi:ai 
gallery.     To  know  Italian   art  suffi- 
ciently for  sncli  an  office,  would  snrrlT 
neci'ssitate  an  act^naintancc  with  tht? 
celebrated  collections    in    Italy,   and 
specially  tbo>e  import  ini  works wLirh 
can  never  be  reniovtd  from  tliat  co'-R- 
try.  If  so,  why  was  -Mr  Se^iiier  nu'.'e 
keeper,  for  be  never  vi?ittd  Italy,  cor 
bad  he  beta  at  Munich?    His  repi"irt 
of  himself,  as  given  befure  tbe  ccni- 
niittee  of  l.S»7,  is,   that   be   was  ac- 
(piainted  with  the  pallerios  of  Fl.ui- 
(iers,  Holland,  and  France.    Ho  i>af?- 
ed  judpnent  on  Clande,  **  Tbe  Mill," 
but  never  saw  that  in  the  Poria  Tal- 
ace.     If  one  who  had  to  purchase  i\»r 
the  nation   should   liave    pone   any- 
where, it  should  liave  been  to  Munich 
and   Italy.    Flanders,  Ilulland,  and 
Franee  were  hi.*  limits.     He  consider- 
ed the  Anilrea  del  Sarto,  in   the  Na- 
tional (Jallery,  an  original,  which  few 
ind;:es  do,  but  confessed  be  knew  no- 
thing: of  that  painter's  works  in  Fio- 
lence.     We  had  a  grand  specimen  uf 
that  master  in  this  country,  mintiou- 
ed  by  Vasari  an«i  Lanzi.     It  was  al- 
lowed to  dejiart,  and  was  purchased 
by  Dr  Waagen  in  183G  at   Paris,  for 
the  Museum  at  Uerlin.     He  (Mr  Se- 
;:nier)  purchased  the  damaged  *'  Holy 
Family."  by  Sir   Joshua   Reynolds, 
w  hich,  if  perfect,  was  little  better  than 
a  burlesque  upon  **  Holy  Families." 
Though  we  do  not  think  Mr  SeguitT 
very  fortunate  in   the  purchases  he 
made,  he  was  unfortunate  in  his  omis- 
sions to  purcha.<e ;  and  we  have  no 
doubt  that,  to  his  rrii-£  of  the  pictures 
is  owin;:  all  the  mischief  which  the 
late   cleanings  have   effected.      The 
gallery- varnish  has  been  too  long  in 
n>e.     Nothing  can  be  more  injurious 
to  pictures  than  a  varnish  of  boiled 
oil  and  mastic ;  we  liave  often  pro- 
toted   in  this  ^lagazine  against  its 
u-e.  and  again  so  recently  as  last  July. 
We  know  not  if  our  exposure  of  it 
has  been  in  any  way  the  means  of  its 
being  now  forbiilden.    It  is  said  Mr 
William  Seguier  was  averse  to  clean- 
ing pictures.    His  boiled  oil  and  mas- 
tic has  rendered  it  almost  impossible 
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to  clean  them  without  iDJnry.  We 
could  poiut  ont  many  pictnres  in  the 
Gallery  now  in  a  sad  state  from  this 
cause  alone.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
Sir  Charlefl  Eastlake  should  say  that, 
when  he  was  appointed  to  the  keeper- 
ship,  he  found  the  pictures  in  a  bad 
state. 

We  rejoice  that  the  present  com- 
mittee are  alive  to  the  mischief,  and 
recommend  rules — to  be  observed  be- 
fore any  picture  is  cleaned — which  are 
very  judicious.  Picture- cleaners  are 
not  chemists,  which  they  ought  to  be, 
to  know  the  nature  of  their  own  nos- 
trums, and  their  chemical  effects  on 
pigments.  All  pictures  should  not  be 
under  the  same  process,  for  they  are 
differently  painted.  It  is  probable 
that  most  old  masters  used  a  vehicle 
more  or  less  mixed  with  varnish :  we 
say  probable,  because  Sir  C.  East- 
lake  has  investigated  the  subject  in 
his  work  on  ''The  Materials,*'  and 
has  come  to  that  conclusion.  At  the 
same  time,  the  real  vehicle,  the  in- 
vention of  Van  Eyck,  may  be  yet  a 
(juffstio  vejcaicL  Now,  it  appears  from 
the  experiments  made  by  Mr  Fara- 
day, at  the  request  of  the  committee,.* 
that  any  admixture  of  varnish  with 
oil  renders  spirits  of  wine  of  danger- 
ous application.  Yet  it  appears  that 
spirits  (if  wine,  pure,  is  the  commoD 
Holvent  in  use— and  has  been  in  nse 
in  the  National  Gallery.  De  Bnrtio, 
a  wry  experienced  authority,  in  hia 
treat  i:<e  on  pictures,  says  that  by  api- 
ritH  of  wine  old  pictures  are  not 
touched.  He  says,  indeed,  that  false 
signatures  are  tested  with  spirits  of 
wine,  by  which  they  are  removed. 
There  ought,  in  fact,  to  be  a  chemical 
appointment;  for  nostrums  used  in 
ignorance  may,  in  a  abort  time,  dcs- 
stroy  the  finest  works.  Not  only,  •• 
the  committee  say,  are  contradi^oiy 
opinions  given  with  regard  to  the 
elfect  of  alcohol  upon  paint,  but  aJao 
M  to  the  effect  of  water.  It  appears 
to  us,  that  the  mischief  which  may  be 
dune  by  water  Is  not  wholly  stated  by 
the  Report.  It  may  certainly  get  mider 
cracks,  and  therefore  blister  the  paiats 


and  if  it  be  admitted  that  «*some 
painters  occasionally  used  water-col- 
ours  in  finishing  their  pictures,  and 
consequently  any  crack  in  the  varnish 
would  here  render  water  destructive," 
undoubtedly  water  is  dangerous,— but 
there  is  another  reason  overlooked. 
Painters  may  have  finished  their  f^ 
tnres  with  water-colours,  though  gene* 
rally,  unless  they  have  some  peculiar 
process,  th^  would  find  it  difficult  to 
do  80,  and  for  the  most  part  unneces- 
sary ;  but  that  they  often  began  thehr 
pictures  in  water-colour,  or  at  least 
with  a  mixture  of  water  with  their 
oil,  there  can  be  little  donbt,  espe- 
cially the  Venetian  school  It  is  most 
perceptible  in  the  works  of  Paul  Ve- 
ronese.* The  effect  of  the  water  is  to 
separate  minutely  the  particlea  of  pig- 
ments, and  thoa  bv  breaking  them  to 
give  brilliant,  which  Is  great^  in* 
creased  by  after-glasings.  Of  ooorsOi 
If  the  practice  of  taking  off  all  Uie 
glazings  on  pictures  of  the  Venetian 
achool  were  resorted  to,  water  wooUl 
be  destructive  to  them.  It  is  veij 
probable  that  the  Italian  painters  in 
general,  both  in  landscape  and  flgoresi 
occasionally,  especially  in  skies,  com* 
menced  with  some  such  vehicle  as  in- 
cluded water.  There  appears  to  bo 
the  greatest  ignorance— or  knowMlgo 
slurred  over,  kept  back,  and  rendeiod 
ambiguous  by  the  terms  used  bj  tho 
witneases— with  regard  to  this  glas* 
ing.  It  really  does  seem  to  be  an 
astonishingly  daring  assertion,  that  of 
Mr  Uwhis  the  keeper,  that  there  were 
no  glaslngs  to  dean  off,  and  thai 
*^  glasbig  U  an  English  inventloo— n 
modem  qnackery,  whollv  unknown  to 
the  ancient  schools.**  MrNewenk^ys 
was  pcrfectlT  Jostified  In  his  remark 
upon  this  sfognlar  Iffaorance,  or  wfl- 
fal  perversion.  *^  WnT«  tbo  man  eaa 
know  nothing  abont  tbo  matter  wbo 
talks  snob  nonsense.**  The  aadentSi 
indeed,  not  glaael  Wbj,  It  to  known 
that  Titian  worked  np  his  pictunes  I17 
repeated  ^ases,  wUcn  was  the  oaasa 
or  the  lengtk  of  time  beibre  they  wwa 
pcrfeetad.  It  to  raoorded  of  Urn  tkaft 
ao  pat  tkem  b j  to  harden,  and  th« 


*  That  grtat  and  wondroei  ptotare  by  thto  maalar  ia  the  Leavre 
in  varhmnuuatBot  teb«rtaMvabtoloVaaleealthetiaMef  the_ 
—it  wan  ihown,  or  prvtondtd  to  be  ahowa,  thai  the  palal  diapped  eff 
It  may  bavt  beea  from  Um  llttto  ell  hi  the  ladst  palatiagi  JH  wt 
camt  off  had  bat  imaitdtolely  btikn  bean  pal  ea^ 
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ro-«'la/.<  .1.    Pc  Rurtin  tells  an  anec-  brother  to  the  first  appointed  keeper, 

,loU'  uf  ntiaii,  tlmt  at  the  eii«l  of  his  " wi'iit  too  fjir."  Certainly  artUt;* may 

li:V  ho  h-mI  to  ihiuh  his  best  works  justify  such  anibignous  evidence  by  a 

anew   with    n-l    paint,    bt-cansc    ho  denial  of  a  meaning  to  a  term,  and 

thiiu-lit  thiir colour tnun^obh*.    "Hut  say,   **Thc  glazing  we  allude  to  is 

hapi^lv  his  ].Mpils  l.a«l  the  address  to  scumbling."    Some  may  siocall  it,  but 

prvvi'ilt  t!i.«  fatal  itl'.-«!-i  of  his  fnoli^h-  the  thing  is  really  a  glaze,  and  it  is  by 

n*.'ss.  /'./  Uiiti.i'i  up  1,'f^  rofnnr.<  with  suvli  a  proceed  a  picture  is  uiade  briU 

i/vf/*/-  '■.»/'/,  •Tuith  an  (-il  that  was  ut»t  liant. 

of  a  tlr\iwi;  u.ituiv.*'     If  tin*  aui-cdoto  The  tenderness  of  the  Royal  At?i- 

b'.>  iip'Hi  u'""d  aiithmity,  it  not  only  demicians  is    excessive.      That    a*]- 

provc-i   tli'   ;:l.i/in;:  —a   proof  quite  niirable    painter,   Mr    Stantield,    has 

.sup.  ril;i"..s  — l»'.it  it  proves  that  there  l!io  simplicity  to  confess  :in  astonish- 

njii-t    h.ivf    lnMii    >\imv   othtT   mix-  ing   InditTi'renri.'   fur,    and   ignorance 

turi-  with  tlie  wator,  or  he  could  not  about,  <»hl  masters.     **  I  cannut  say 

lj.i\»'   UMMJ  it  Willi   lii-i   i'il ;  and   he  1  am  well  ac4uainted  with  tliej»icturcs 

roiild  U'-t  ha\»*  n-<»l  it  without  oil,  or  in  the  National  Gallery  ;  \\\y  expiTJ- 

ii  wu'.iM  liavi'  dritd  a^d  droppt-d  olF  eucc  of  old  pictures  is  very  sliglit." 

fliniii;:  lii-  w..rKiii:r,  and  ho  must  have  **  I  have  not  the  inftinnation  ih;it  I 

di-t'Mtrd  tin-  fraud.  hnow  many  lu-longing  to  the  A«*adfUiy 

Oiuj  iliiiii:  i<  v»  ly  iib-^iM-vabh*,  t!io  have."     **  I  have  nt»l  so  .studied  the 

extr.MUi-  r.'l  .» taiii  •  t.f  tlie  nuMubiTS  of  works  of  the  old  ma-^tirs  as  tu  biCMiie 

th«'  A«ad.iiiy  i»)  utt- r  a  wnid  which  acquainted  with  their  characteristics 

may  .-i.  in  tt»  v:\-X   Maini-  on  one  of  and   mi'thods  of  j>aihtiiig."     N*r   E. 

tihir  niriiiliir<.  Tiny  evidently  would  1-andsecr  remenihcrs  what  Nelson  did 

s.-ivrn  tin*  kfrp.r,  an  Aiadoniioian,  if  when  he  tlid  not  wi«h  to  see.     Tlie 

tlh'y  \'\\\\  d<»  -o,  liy  tic  u-c  of  ain)):;:u-  .V"/-/i/«;/ 7^*7  observes:  "It  is  scarcely 

ous'  tiiii!',  or  l.y  alt«v'eth"  r  on  >ome  woith  while  to  allude  to  Sir  K.  Land- 

jintiiidid   -fi.r  wtrai.iii>t  think  it  real  seer's  evidence.     It  aimed  at   being 

— iguoram*-,  avoidini:  the  giving  evi-  very  witty,  but  //i/.vmv/  its  aim  ;  .an«l 

diMici"  upon  tliv  mniits  ]»ut  to  them,  in  regard  to  any  information  alfs^rded 

KvrM  Sir  (liarii  -  i'.a-tlal.i'  -jpeaks  of  to  the  committee,  was  utterly  incuu- 

\l\,\/\\\\l  ai!ibi,'iiiiii-Iv,  rvidi'utlv  leav-  c!u>ive  and  worthless.    lU-ihebv,  we 

ing  a  d«'al»t  win  tin  r  he  mii'lit  not  al-  are  sorry  to  hear  Sir  ICdwiu's  sight  is 

togetln  r  nnan  the  varnishiugs,  when  impaired.     He  remarked  that,  being 

he -a\>  hi;  Would  not  In-iiiMte  to  clean  in   the  Gallery,  and  holding  np  his 

a  pii  tuns  aii.l  "  to  -rrij)  oil'  the  wh^le  han«l  in  the  sun,  he  could  not  see  it. 

of  it-  -Inzinu'-i."     Sir  Charles  must  Ihit  Mr  Solomon  Hart,  K.  A  ,  as  Svdo- 

ha\f  uj.aut  euat-^  of  varni>h,  tor  he  is  nion  shonld,  has  a  very  lively  ronieiu- 

too  exptrieneed  a  ma<t»'r  in  his  pro-  branceof  the  cmnidexion  of  theijueea 

fe-"^ioii  nut  to  knnw  t!iat  the  multiplied  ofSheba — that  is,  that  whichtheC^ueen 

glaziiiij'S  may  inaK"   \\\\   the   greater  of  Sln-ba  had  years  ago.     His  opinion 

jiari  »'f  a  i«ii  ture  ;  and  that  glazings  is  therefore  the  more  candid,  as  be- 

are  n«»t  a  nu-re  -tain  of  '*  »lirt,''  (»r  of  ing  acconq)anied  with  a  little  vexa- 

any  oin'  culonr  <a-t  I'V*  r  a   pi-ture  ti«'n.     ''  I  remember  that  there  was 

wlh-n   liiii.-l.ed,  but    a   praeti<e    that  certainly  a  very  ditlerent  complexion 

may — iiay,  wi-  know  tliil  -arcompany  t«>  the  '  Shelia*  years  ago.     The  best 

the  paintrr  tliron;:liont  the  whole  pro-  mo<le  on  which  I  can  satisfy  myself 

c»'ss  of  his  work.     Nor  is  glazing  eon-  as  to  the  extent  of  the  removal  uf  the 

lined  to  pviftctly  transparent  ccdonr,  surface  which  I  formerly  so  much  ad- 

it  was  in  a  ijii-at  |>art  s«'mi-tran<par«'nt  mind,  is  by  conq-jaring  It  with   the 

—even  with  whiif  ;  and  we  iliiuk  this  St    I'rsnhi.'    That,  1  think,  is   the 

.-(■mi-transparent  glazing  was  tin*  me-  liost  test  I  can  have.    If  I  remember 

thod  of  Claude  thiouglmut,  and  that  he  rightly,  on  looking  at  the  two  pic- 

nt)t  only  toned,  but  actually  nmd<'  out  tures,  there  was  a  correspondence  in 

the  ])arts  with  it :  and  it  is  the  removal  the  tones,  whereas  now  I  see  a  great 

of  these  ;;lazing-makings  ont  of  the  discrepancy.    One  has  the  quality  of 

f4)nn'<  which  has  ruined  the  water  in  Claude,  and  the  other  reminds  m'e  of 

the  Claude  in  the  (lallery,  as  regards  the   Vernet  skies.     It  reminds    me 

whkh  it  is  gently  said  Mr  Scguier,  more  of  the  detached  tints  which  are 
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seen  in  Vernet*8  paintings,  Instead  of 
that  gradation  of  colour  which  dlatln- 
gnishes  the  paintings  of  Claude.** 

The  poor  Qaeen  of  Sheba,  it  seems, 
will  never  recover  the  damage  done 
to  her  **  complexion**  and  general 
beantj,~witb  all  her  paint  mbbed 
off,  will  never  be  fit  to  appear  before 
any  Solomon  ag^in ;  and  he  is  cer- 
tainl}*  no  Solomon  who  would  be  taken 
in  bj  a  fal^e  complexion,  either  of 
Timers  ^'dirt,**  or  the  tonings  of  Messrs 
Segnier  and  Brown.  Bnt  we  ought 
to  be  thankful  that,  by  a  kind  miracle, 
St  Ursula  has  escaped  with  her  eleven 
thousand  virgins  from  the  hands  of 
the  inexorable  Seguler,  who  declares 
he  would  have  used  her  and  them  In 
the  same  waj. 

What  are  we  to  think  when  we 
hear  men  who  do  know,  or  ought  to 
know  better,  confound  glasing  with 
varnishing,  as  if  one  and  the  same 
thing;  when  they  talk  of  time,  usually 
thought  the  destroyer,  being  a  re* 
Btorer,  and  putting  on  colour^  or  that 
*'  c/iW "  and  colour  are  the  same ;  and 
to  put  the  best  construction  on  It, 
as  if  a  general  tone  to  be  given  by  a 
glazing  or  varnishing  eould  restore 
the  innumerable  varieties  of  tones, 
and  contrasts  of  tone  with  tone,  the 
very  master- workings  of  the  palntePs 
thoughtful  genius  ?  Now,  let  os  see 
what  Injuries  are  to  be  extracted  from 
the  tender  mercies  of  picture-cleaners 
unrestrained,  or  even  of  keepers, 
whether  tliey  think  glazing  a  modem 
quackery,  or  are  believers  In  the  new 
toning.  De  Burtin,  having  denonnoed 
the  mixture  of  oil  in  varnishes,  speaks 
of  a  disgusting  practice  common  In 
Italy  of  rubbing  pictures  ^  with  fat 
or  lard,  or  other  animal  grease.  .  •  • 
So  destructive  a  practke  cornea  In 
process  of  time  to  rot  the  pictare, 
so  that  it  will  not  hold  together.** 
Pictures  have  been  so  treated  In  tbto 
country  too.  I>e  Burtin  adds  a  veiy 
instructive  interview  with  one  of  these 
gentlemen,  whose  basardous  expert** 
ments  are  so  stronsly  impregnnted 
with  folly  and  conflaenee.  *^  At  the 
time,"  says  he,  *'I  frequented  tbe 
Dresden  Gallery  evenr  morning,  and 
got  from  Mr  RIedal  all  the  deUlla  of 
his  practice.  He  Informed  me  Ibat, 
among  others,  the  chief  workaof  Cor- 
reggio,  Raifaelle,  TItkn,  and  Pro* 
caccini,  after  having  nderfOM  Ui 


preparatory  operations,  had  got  a  eoat 
of  his  *  oil  of  flowers,'  which  he  would 
repeat  until  every  part  became  'per* 
fectly  bright ; '  and  on  my  remarnng, 
that  in  the  admirable  Venus  of  Titiatt, 
the  carnations  alone  were  bright,  and 
all  the  rest  flat,  he  told  me  wiih  per- 
fect coolness,  that,  having  as  vet  only 
given  it  three  coats  of  his  oil,  it  was 
not  astonishing,  but  that  he  would 
put  it  all  in  unison  by  multiplying 
the  coats.  This,**  adds  M.  de  Burtin, 
'*  was  his  threat  at  the  verr  moment 
that  I  felt  overpowered  with  chagrin, 
to  see  the  superb  carnations  of  Titian 
acquiring  a  sad  and  monstrous  tone* 
through  the  coats  that  he  had  alrMdr 
given  to  it**  There  are  perhaps  qnaa 
recipes  more  pernicious  than  this  per* 
fhmed  '*  oil  of  flowers."  Mr  Brown, 
intrusted  with  cleaning  and  vamish* 
ing  in  the  Gallery,  has  his  ^  seerel 
▼amish  ** ;  it  may  be  very  good,  or 
very  bad,  but  it  would  be  as  well  to 
know  something  abont  it,  not  fur 
fhtnre  caution,  for  we  tmst  it  will  sol 
be  med  again,  nnlcsa  known  and  teal* 
ed,  bnt  that  the  eommittee  may  be  in 
the  eondition  (^physicians,  wno  wish 
to  know  how  tlieir  new  patlenla  have 
been  hitherto  dosed,  that  they  mar 
prescribe  antidotes  to  a  possible  pol* 
son.  Had  we  an  artlatio  Lndan,  h« 
might  make  a  good  picture  of  the 
ghosts  in  a  Picture  Elyalum,  mnnhig 
ronnd  and  round  after  their  deanen, 
to  auflbcate  them  again  with  their 
*^  oils  of  flowers,**  their  asaimtidu  and 
poisonous  noetmms. 

It  might  have  been  expected,  and 
very  good  reasons  given  for  it,  that 
Royal  Academicians,  who  are  sidd  to 
have  much  hiflnenee  with  the  Itoateea 
of  the  National  Oallery,  ahonid  givt 
a  belplag  hand  to  the  keeper  In  Ma 
jameneaai  The  higher  the  anthoritleav 
the  BBore  anre  the  escape.  ]>r  EL 
WeHea^Ji  Cnralor  of  the  Unlverritj 
Galleiy,  and  Prindpal  of  New  Inn 
Han,  Oxford,  eonca  to  the  feaeM» 
He  thinks  the  ptetnrsa  not  Injured  hf 
the  cleaning  proeeaa,  ^  except  u  re- 
gardedtbevambhorpteMf.  Neither 
the  anall  Clande  nor  the  Veiaaqieii 
be  thoatfat,  had  any  glailng.**  fi^mi 
It  may  be  pardonable  In  Dr  H.  Wet* 
ka^y,  who  may  be,  and  we  beUevo  la, 
an  excellent  Judge  of  nietarea,  and  art 
In  general,  not  exaetJIy  to  know  what 
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f  ,ll..\v  til.'  ronfn-iinii-rult*  of  putting' or  amples  were  tbe  restored,  the  toued 

t'.ir '/'I'/,  nmltluMi'Iiv  niakinjroiiiMliinj?  over,   out   of  the   workshop,   not  of 

iiUMili  r:  hut  tht-n-i"*  a  v.Tv  imh'linito  Kcnihramlt,    but    some     fashiunable 

nii:i-;un*  in  tlji<  hi'*  **  cxcrpt  in  the  McjUor    an»l    cleaner.        So    the    Sir 

v:inji>h  •>!•  L'hi/.iiiL'."    This  rxcoption  Joshuas  and  the  Gainsboron;:hs  b..- 

111. ly   iiirliS'!-   iiitiT  mill.     It   is  only  came  treaded  over ;  and  the  boiU^d-i'Il 

j^iirprlMMj  that   tluTi-  <h(inhl    be   the  system,  with  gome  adilitional  bmwu, 

hast  «l'iiil»t  with  ri'tr.inl  to  tho  phturea  as  asphaltum,  was  apjilied  indi.-criini- 

rl'a!i.«|.   .•^p.MJallv   thi*   Cljiudf,   the  iiattiy.     Now,  here  is  an  example— 

"(^ii.MiiJit  sin'ha."  I>...'s;uiynni?  ri'ally  the   Salvator  Un:5a,  *' The  Woudman 

ii-iiil»t  il.ii)i:<;:««  il  iin*.  whn  is  riihiT  not  and  MiMTury,"  in  the  National  Gallery, 

l.liii-.l,  nr  a<(Mi-r.>iM«Ml  to  l'M»k  t!iruuj;h  which  Mr  Sejrnier,  the  then  kti-per, 

ihi*  <i.'Mta'l.'s  i.j"  ntluM-^'  ey«»«;  ?  s|)nkL'  of  as  a  great  purchase ;  afttr  a 

It  i-  -trail'.'"'  il'.it  a  riuninittoe  of  Ion;;  vacation  of  neglect,  it  U  all  owt 
mm  •  r  t.i-ti'.  a:i«l  r«»r  tinir  ta-to  and  with  thi-t  treacle  tilth;  what  should  t-e 
kiKiuIi'd;:.'  ajipniiitrd  |iy  Parliament  blue,  or  jrroy,  is  brown.  Tliisi-a«ped- 
t')  l.'.'c  iiit'i  t!ii<  matKT,  slmuld  not  nu*n  of  that  day's  fashion;  and  il  may 
l"*ii''\i'  tli'-Ir  own  i'y»'<.  and  want  any  bo  donbte<l  if  it  be  (jniie  out  yvt.  for 
•  •1  !  r  rvi  i.iiii' ;  a<  it",  wlu-n  all  things  the  extnMue  dillicnlty  of  petting  clf 
Li»  \M*Mi_'.  "SI. ill:;  wiTi'"  no  lon;:iT  the  siniV  may  ti'ud  to  perpftnate  a 
"  ImIji'mii,'.  '  It  is  strain:''  that  thov  bi-lief  that  it  ou;;htnot  to  be  removed, 
-IhiiiM  bavo  so  manv  .-ittiii::^  to  asciM'-  espcciallv  durin;:  the  dominion  ol  tiu'^e 
t.iiii  tlii-  -}M'i  ulaiiini  of  nthor  nu-irs  who  put  it  nn.  Then,  as  what  sk'Uio 
evi-s,  and  ait'Till  fiiidvi-ililoobjiTtsas  ar.»  plca<ed  to  call  colour,  the  raw- 
nin-.-rraiii  a*:  \\\o  ci.l-.iir  of  a  caiiH'lc'on,  col(»nr  system,  may  succeed  the  brown- 
all  til"  u'lilf  coi;ni>anl  tln'insflvcs  of  in;:  process,  pictures  have  a  chance  vf 
tin'  plain  ta»  I.  It  i<  'a<  if  a  board  of  Immu;:  tlaycd  and  >coured,  undi-r  a  bv'- 
piiy-iila'i-;  or  otlwr  iii'incst  should  liof  that,  by  takinj^otl' coal  after  coat, 
;:ra\t'ly  li-ijil  sittiii;:-  t«i  impiin',  not  the  true  unmixed  colouring  may  be 
wild  riibli'il  tln'  lift'  out  (»t  a  man,  but  reached  at  last ;  and  if,  unfortunately 
whctlnT  1'.'  wi'iv  di'fniici  or  livin;:,  all  or  fortunately,  as  the  restorer  may 
th«*  whili'  III"  body  Iumiil:  on  ji  board  think,  not  ft»und,  it  may  be  put  on. 
bi'forf  ti.'-m  as  liead  a-i  a  i|onr-nail.  I'ltramarine  is  blue,  and   the  sea  is 

It  i-  not  cv^Mv  nian'.-  ;;ili,  nor  I'verv  bine  ;  therefore  the  more  wo  come  to 
]>aiiitri"s  L'in,  to  have  an  eye  {ov  the  blue  ^Toundwurk  of  the  sea  in 
rMl.iiir.  In  tlii**  ro<p'<'t  even  an  K.A.  ('lau«li»,  the  more  perfect  will  the 
may  be  rather  a  warnini:  than  an  work  become;  and  it  will  be  thoujihl  of 
exaniple.  S  nne  are  addiete<l  t«>  raw  little  conseipienee  whose  hand  has  been 
rni!-' i"i!. nil-,  with  \\  horn  bill.' cannot  the  operator — whether  it  shall  have 
In-  toil  liliie.  yi'ilmv  too  yellow,  iir  red  been  that  of  Claude  or  of  a  cleaner. 
ton  ri'd,  and  ail  pure  ;  i>tliers  seek  the  No  men  are  more  liable  to  entertain 
invsterie«! «.!  mixed  colours  and  tones,  these  peculiar  whims  than  professional 
to  caraloiriie  which,  the  world  of  taste,  artists.  It  is  natural  that  thev  should 
or  wnrM  of  art,  uhiih  oiiL:ht  to  be  have  a  j>rejudice  in  favour  of  their 
the  sattie  thin;:,  U  \\<  yet  but  a  poor  own  style*;  consequently  we  liud  Mr 
noiii.nil.iti.r.  Vi  t  upon  this  jut-  Uwins,  11. .-V.  and  Keeper,  and  Mr 
reptioii  of  (Miloiir  h«»w  niiicli  dej^t-nds  Stantielil,  the  lover  o{ Jnir  painting, 
in  the  care,  and  especially  in  the  clean-  Uiokin;:  upim  glazing  as  (pi.ickery,  and 
ini:,  of  pictures  in  a  L'allery  I  If  there  di'li;:htin;:  in  the  rawness  of  the  dean- 
be  a  very  favourite  master  in  tlu'  eyes  ed  Claude ;  Mr  Stanfield  denying  that 
of  a  k.'eper,  that  ma»it«'r  will  become  the  (iueen  of  Sheba  is  injured,  prefer- 
a  fa-hion.  antl  unheard-of  prices  will  rin;:  its  present  state  to  that  of  the  St 
be  irivi'u  lor  his  works;  and  perhaj»s  I'rsula.  Thus  we  have  Royal  Acadc- 
a  gallery  may  be  toned  up  to,  dp  down  micians  either  ignorant  of  or  contem- 
to,  ills  cxamph'.  In  Sir  ,Io>hna's  niu;:  that  practice  which  the  old  esteem- 
day,  and  lor  years  atter,  there  was  a  ed  masters  pursued  :  wc  lind  them  at 
notinn  that  all  pictiin-s  shoidd  be  variance  with  most  persons  of  any  pre- 
tiUieti  down  after  Kemlirandt  ;  and  tensions  to  taste.  On  this  account, 
as  IJeinbrandt  himself  was  then  less  as  for  other  reasons,  we  think  artists, 
known  or  understood,  the  set-up  ex-  whether  they  be  of  the  Academy  or 
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not,  are  unfit  persons  to  be  appointed 
to  offices  in  the  National  Gallery.  Why 
should  they  be  appointed  ? — they  are 
not  the  men  most  likely  to  appreciate 
the  old  masters  which  the  country  de* 
sires  to  collect.  We  have  no  more 
eniiDcnt  painter  than  Mr  Stanfieldy 
but  his  line  of  art  is  new,  and  in  col* 
ouring  and  tone  he  is  quite  opposite 
to  the  older  schools  of  any  country. 
What  interest  would  he  be  likely  to 
take  in  the  National  Gallery,  who  con* 
fesscs  that  he  is  not  well  acquainted 
with  it?  How  would  such  a  person 
take  due  care  of  the  old  masters,  who 
declares  his  experience  of  them  to  be 
*' very  sligh  t ''?— ho  w  superintend  their 
cleaning,  who  ^Mias  not  studied  the 
works  of  the  old  roasters,  so  as  to  be« 
come  acquainted  with  their  charac- 
teristics and  methods  of  painting**? 
We  have  often  been  surprised  to  find 
this  defect  in  profesRlonal  men ;  few 
of  them  know  much  of  or  appreciate 
ancient  masters.  Is  it  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  who  tells  the  anecdote  of 
a  painter  of  the  highest  reputation  at 
Rome,  who  said,  with  an  air  of  indif- 
ference, that  he  had  not  for  some 
years  seen  the  collection  at  the  Vati- 
can ;  that  he  had  once  been  requested 
to  copy  one  of  .the  Rafaelles,  but  it 
ended  in  nothing ;  but  that,  if  he  had 
copie<l  it,  ho  should  have  made  it  a 
great  deal  better  than  the  original? 

If,  then,  there  is  to  be  a  new  ar* 
ran<;ement,  we  earnestly  hope  that,  if 
there  is  to  be  a  director,  he  will  not  be 
choM^n  from  the  Academy,  nor  any 
ofliciai  from  that  body.  There  ia  at 
present  a  suspicion  entertained — we 
do  not  say  it  is  just— that  the  Royal 
Academy  have  too  great  influence  with 
the  Trustees;  and  complaint  if  made, 
and  the  parliamentary  committee 
seem  to  tliink  not  without  justice,  of 
undue  privileges  granted  to  AewAtmj 
students.  It  is  wise  to  abolish  all 
puch  privileges,  and  to  remove  ail 
causes  whatever  of  jealousy  which  at 
present  o()erate  against  that  body. 
The  arts  have  outgrown  tliat  inatiti- 
tion  ;  the  days  of  iu  great  utility  nay 
have  pas.<*ed,  unless  It  shall  be  very 
much  enlarged,  and  throws  more  open 
to  honourable  competition.  Tbo  body 
has  become  too  small^  and  liaa«  we  biH 
lieve,  broken  itself  up  into  cllqttet; 
and  a  oonrting  and  petllionlnf  has 
been  required  of  asplrtnta*  which 


have  a  tendency  to  keep  the  high- 
minded  and  most  generous  firom  seek- 
ing what  may  be  justly  due  to  their 
meriu.  We  should  be  glad  to  see  the 
electiona  altogether  taken  out  of  their 
hands;  we  verily  beiioTe  the  Academy 
would  gain  in  dignity  and  usefulnesa 
by  this  sacrifice  of  their  patronage.  A 
parliamentary  commission  to  revise 
the  Academy  would  be  the  next  boon 
to  the  Fine  Arts. 

If  thia  be  a  digresaion,  we  return  to 
the  point,  that  we  would  separate  aa 
mnch  aa  possible  the  Academy  from  n 
national  gallery.  We  have  shown 
that  artists  in  general  are  not  the  moat 
knowing  with  regard  to  the  very  mat- 
ters for  which  a  gallery  ia  fonmd, 
and  we  have  ofiered  proof  that  R.A.'a 
are  no  exception. 

Yet  so  jealous  are  men  to  retain 
power,  that  we  are  inclined  tobelitve 
they  will  strenuously  endeavour  to 
keep  np  their  influence,  and  not  will- 
ingly see  any  sitnationa  filled  by 
persons  not  of  their  own  body.  Tbw 
manifest  leaning  in  the  evidence  to  to 
throw  their  ahield  over  the  keeper  aa 
one  of  themselves.  In  any  new  ar^ 
rangements,  it  may  be  auspected  that 
they  will  reason  with  Mrs  PrimrosOi 
that  all  thia  mav  be  kept  in  the  fkmily. 
There  is,  we  rear,  a  disposition  to 
create  a  belief  that  the  only  legiti- 
macy in  art  ia  of  Academical  bciiet- 
ting.  By  their  academical  honours 
and  academical  dinners  they  have  tho 
ear  of  patrona;  and  unquestionably 
by  such  means,  and  other  interconrset 
the  natnral  result  of  them,  a  power  to 
depress,  and  keep  back  those  not  of 
themselves.  The  annual  dinner  aad 
private  views,  the  apeeches  of  landa- 
tion  and  oompllnent  to  art,  aa  If  U 
were  the  members  presrat  only,  all 
intended  originally  to  bring  the  great 
and  wealthv  within  the  inllaeiMe  of 
art,  and  to  Inanre  general  patronagt, 
have  at  length  esubllshed  a  kind  of 
academical  vanity,  that  bears  the  IU 
fruit  of  an  mmerited  setf-oonfldoMO. 
An  assnnptkw  to  created  that  tbiar 
are  the  axelnslva  arbiters  of  taslsb 
The  presmnpllon  to,  that  none  to  Isgl* 
tiaiate  that  hu  not  their  aanotloB : 
thvft  thersfor«,  bestow  privitoiea. 
These  annual  meetlnfs  and  these  la- 
faeDces  reaind  is  of  the  stoiy  of 
Snlen  fipiegel,  who  pcMented  hlaself 
bilHiaj 


or  |wrhftp»  Prince  PnMIc,  u  the  only 
[iftlutcT.-  He  (latl«red  rrinco  Poblin  t 
promiBed  greal  IhinRii,  and  trM  em- 
ployed. Bnt,  mIm  !  Kulnu  Spiegel 
knew  TC17  well  tli»t  them  hsd  bom 
puJnifir*  tn  tlit^  world  b«[ter  than  lilm- 
Rnlf,  nod  perliapa  wore.  Ho,  howovn, 
dMtlwd  away  on  the  whIIb  sItoii  lilm 
to  nil  wUb  bb  performiiiico8i  he  «puT<l 
not  coloun,  though  ho  mixed  thein  ill, 
Kod  smiidKod  into  kIincIow  bU  d«fMiliva 
drawing.  When  all  WM  done  which  he 
conld  do,  hn  iuvitod  «  few  of  Prince 
Public's  wettkoai  eonrtlers,  and  Ihe 
inont  l^'norani  of  an,  nnd  sli^nirvlng 
to  tbem  that  snch  wes  the  mai^lc  of 
his  colouro,  and  hU  bleh  privi%M, 
that  nono  but  thorn  endowed  or  torn 
in  the  Ifgititnic;  of  Igsle  could  poM- 
nitily  pcrci^ivo  all  tho  bcantJM  of  hb 
perruriiiaDce — nny,  tliat  all  otiien 
would  b<'  blind  to  the  very  objecls  re- 
preaenled— bo  was  TolnWe  in  di^scrip- 
llons  of  cxquialto  things  which  tliiiy 
COuM  notsoe.  In  Sgnres  there  wore 
the  Grncei<  thetnM-lvos,  as  Diide  as  any 
cmiUi  desire;  there  were  all  the  beasia 
ofthcKlall,  atahle,  kennel,  and  of  the 
fiehl ;  and  trees,  woods,  fonntaina,  nnd 
laud>ca|M>)i,  snch  as  only  Nature's 
breath  ronid  blow  npou  the  canrass. 
Bui  ell  the  beanlenns  breathing  was 
by  the  month  of  Enleu  Spiegel,  who 
proDounced  the^n  one  and  all  the  hish. 
est  art  the  world  ever  saw.  The 
Gonrtiers  saw  nothing,  of  course,  of 
ill  this,  bnt  lifted  np  their  hands  la 
ecatHiiy,  and  pretended  to  see  otctt 
bit  of  it,  nnd  went  nwny  wJtli  their 
diploma  of  taste,  ami  tuld  Prince  Pub- 
lic all  tliey  had  seen,  and  tho  magic  of 
the  art,  and  the  te^t  of  taste.  Prince 
Public  was  Astonished,  Enlen  Spiegel 
bowrd  him  Into  his  exlilbitlon,  receiv- 
ing  nt  the  snme  timo  a  considerable 
foe,  and  Prince  Public  went  away  a 
little  bewildered  in  his  mind,  bnt,  like 
the  courtiers,  enlarged  upon  the  beau- 
ties which  ho  never  would  confers  ho 
hid  not  seen.  It  cannot  be  denioil 
that  EnloD  Spiegel  had  rivals,  but  ho 
pnt  ihem  nil  down  with  an  air ;  ami 
some  observed,  ihat  althongb,  as  to 
ficlilions  rivalry  of  tradesmen,  lie 
conetnnlly  protested  he  had  hut 
"slight"  knowledge  of,  and  no  con- 
cern wilh,  the  house  over  the  way,  he 
was  somehow  or  oiher  always  found 
alioni  (he  doors  on  the  days  of  division 
(ifprofiis,    Wefeeithatmncb  tbat  we 


have  Slid  with  Rgwd  toditcuttTIU 
Naiioual  0iJleJ7,wil)  Apptwao  la<n> 
dible,  that  ibe  reader  wbo  ba*  net 
seen  the  Bepoit  will  at  lout  reqavi 
an  extract  or  two ;  fbr  nol  only  act 
there  most  utonLshlng  dUfereacea  tt 
opinion  •J'tomutttMUTuMeibotiiil 
more  utonisking  dlffiiraneeB  w(ik  t«- 
giird  to  niMtera  of  fact.  W»  faMtaaia 
quo:  Mr  Unins,  thft  kefper,  aamtu 
tbat  ho  waa  preMni  at  Mr  Segniu'i 
operaiiona,  and  that  "  blctian,  wUd 
he  condeiDDs  as  dai)tcen>tu,  «ra»  unr 
to  bla  knowledge  employoil  by  Ut 
Seguier  In  the  caae  of  my  oue  of  the 
cleaned  piauree."  On  tl>e  emlniy, 
Mr  SugnieT,  the  actual  perfonmr, 
stiten,  ■'  thut  after  washing  olT  ctrUll 
nppttr  costji  of  uil  or  dirt  with  Mtp 
and  water,  ho  partially  ramored  iki 
lower  souDiler  coat  uf  vsniUb  fran 
seven  of  Ibe  plciuiea  by  tbe  prooM 
of  friction,  Of  dry  rubbinir." 

"  It  apnoars  from  Uic  evidoue  (I 
Colonel  Thwalles.  Mt  Seguler.  airf 
Mr  Thick,  habitually  employed  to  titt 
Gallery,  that  about  thr«oye»r«  ago 
tbo  whole  of  the  pictnrcs  were  lekea 
down  from  tlieir  places,  and  Ihdr 
backs  dusted.  Thera  1*,  howovef,  UQ 
notice  in  the  aiiuutes  of  any  ^nch 
traneaction  ;  and,  owui((  to  Ibe  Ikilnn 
of  the  memories  of  tbe  persoita  coit- 
cenied,  it  has  not  been  ponibloto  a»- 
ccriaiu  under  what  circa in*iaiK<e,  ^ 
wliat  authority,  or  what  precise  tint 
I  ho  operaiiou  was  performrd,  « 
whether  before  or  after  the  commit- 
tee of  le&O.  Ur  Segnler  tliiiiks  it  wu 
on  the  suggestion  of  either  Mr  L'wim 
or  Coluuel  Thwailes.  Both  tbow 
gcntleuien  disclaim  having  ever  made 
any  gueh  suggestion.  CoJ.  Tbwaitn, 
however,  remetnbcrs  Ibo  duMiag.  Ur 
Uwins.on  the  other  band,  asserts  that 
be  never,  until  tho  qneetion  wa«  raised 
in  this  committee,  bad  so  mnch  aa 
heaiyl  of  any  ancb  operailou,  aJtboogb 
one,  as  he  biniself  seems  to  ht>  well 
aware,  of  each  magnitude  and  lmpor> 
tHnoe  M  to  demand  tbe  spedal  euper- 
intcndence  of  the  keepur.  If  jt  actu- 
ally took  place,  it  woe,  be  tenerla, 
without  his  sanction  or  knowledge; 
but  lie  adds,  that  be  dees  not  believ« 
it  over  did  take  place.  Mr  'Hilck.  m 
the  oilier  hand,  the  person  Intrastcd 
wilh  ltd  execution,  siaiee.  In  i-qaaily 
distinct  terms,  that  Mr  tlwias  int- 
self  ordered  it.    Wbateveriaay  bctlM 
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relative  valae  of  theseconflicting  state* 
ments,  there  can  be  little  doabt  that, 
under  such  a  system  of  management^ 
the  pictares  must  have  been  exposed 
to  VC17  serious  risks.** 

We,  from  these  quotations,  at  least 
arrive  at  one  truth— that  the  eom« 
plaints  of  the  pernicious  atmosphere  in 
the  Gallery,  as  reported  by  witnesses, 
must  be  well  founded,  for  it  seems  to 
have  the  manifest  tendency  not  only 
to  obscure  pictures,  but  to  obfuscate, 
and  in  many  instances  totally  obli- 
terate memories.  Mr  Uwins,  the 
keeper,  must  have  been  present  on 
many  occasions  under  this  peculiar 
atmospheric  influence,  in  a  state  of 
somnambulism,  of  which,  and  during 
which,  when  he  awoke,  if  he  did 
awake,  he  enjoyed  a  perfect  foi^getful* 
ness.  Even  thecommittee  tells  ns  that, 
not  satisfied  with  the  evidence,  they 
themselves  in  person  visited  the  Gallery 
in  company  with  the  witnesses,  after 
which  they  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
able  to  give  a  clear  account  of  anr* 
thing,  or  to  find  their  way  through  the 
thick  fog  of  ^*  discrepancies  **  and  con- 
tradictions which  surrounded  them  on 
every  side.  Mr  Thick*s  very  thick 
dust  really  seems  to  have  been  thrown 
into  every  one*s  eyes,  a  **  palpable 
obflcorc,"  defying  ventilation!  We 
are  almost  disposed  to  oongratn« 
late  Mr  Sunfield  on  his  ''sUgfat** 
knowledge  of  the  Gallery  and  old 
ma.'itcrs,  their  **  characteristics**  and 
method  of  painting ;  for  had  he  pos- 
sessed a  greater  desire  to  know  more, 
and  visited  the  Gallery  oftener.  It  is 
very  probable  that  be  would  have 
known  less.  If  the  Trustees  are 
a^ked  what  are  their  duties,  they  do 
not  know—they  have  never  been  de- 
fined. If  you  ask  the  keeper  what  are 
his  duties,  he  does  not  know — be  snp- 
noiirs  that  he  is  to  obey  the  Trustees. 
While  he  helps  them  in  doinff  nothing, 
the  scourer  enters,  and  the  keeper 
looks  on,  but  has  not  the  least  loet 
what  the  scourer  is  doing.  He  never 
knew  what  he  had  to  do.  lie  stated 
to  the  committee  that  **  he  was  nerer 
courtulted  with  respect  to  the  eleanlng 
of  the  pictures,  and  that  be  did  not 
think  it  his  duty  to  give  any  advioe  to 
the  Trustees.**  Lord  Monteagle  In 
answer  to  this  says :  '*  I  aa  greatly 
snrprised  at  that  stateoMOt.  Ifr 
Uwlns  was  present  at  vngf 


of  the  Trustees,  and  was  at  liberty  lo 

gve  his  opinion  to  the  Tmstees.** 
ow,  Is  it  true  that  Mr  Uwins  ^^  did 
not  thfaik  It  his  duty  to  give  any  ad* 
vice  to  the  Thistees?**  The  Report 
says  to  the  contrary— he  **  strongly  ** 
gave  his  advioe.  **Tonr  committee 
endeavoured  to  ascertain  ftom  Mr 
Uwinsthe  ^tem  which  had  been  por- 
sued  in  regard  to  the  cleaning  c€  plo- 
tnres  during  the  period  of  his  keeper* 
ship.  It  ai^pears  from  Ids  evidenee 
that  he  strongly  reoommended  the 
deaning  *  The  Ckmseeration  <tf  8t 
Nicholas,*  a  picture  by  Panl  Veron* 
eee ;  but,  with  this  single  exception,  ha 
never  spoke  to  the  Tmstees  on  the 
subject  of  picture-deaning,  nor  was 
he  ever  consulted  by  them.  He  eon* 
ridered  It  his  duj^  to  attend  to  the 
directions  of  the  tmstees,  and  not  to 
otbr  any  snggestlons,  either  as  to  the 
pictttres  whidi.  In  his  opinion,  re- 
quired  deaning,  or  as  to  the  prooees  to 
be  adopted.  The  statement  of  Mr 
Uwins  nas,  however,  been  met  by  the 
evidence  of  several  Thisteet,  to  the 
effect  that  Mr  Uwins  was  hablundly 
present  In  his  oflklal  capad^  at  the 
meetings  of  the  board,  and  that  it  has 
always  been  understood  that  he  was 
authorised  and  expected  on  sneh  oo* 
casions  to  ffive  his  opinion,  even  when 
not  fbrmaUy  consulted,  eepedally  on 
matters  of  a  technical  deseriptlon* 
Your  committee  do  not  fM  eonpetent 
to  decide  as  to  sneh  ddleate  pdnta  ef 
difforence  between  the  Thwteee  and 
their  chief  oiloer.  But  the  existenoe 
<tf  so  entire  a  nisnnderstanding.  In  a 
ease  where  antnal  eonfidenoe  was  ao 
greatly  to  be  desired,  seems  little  com* 
patlbw  with  the  efBclsnt  manafsment 
olthelnetltatlon.*' 

Mr  Wm.  Segnler,  the  first  keeper, 
died  on  November  ]a48;  hia  ano* 
cesser  was  appointed  94th  if ovember 
1848.  **  The  Thutees,  on  their  retam 
to  town  in  the  spring,  tod  their  old 
keeper  dead,  and  a  new  one  provided 
In  hisplaee,  without  any  InteraMnttaln 
knowledge  on  their  part  ef  this  Impor* 
tant  change  In  the  eetahllshment  nndsr 

OnTbadeilMl  of  aU  these  dsinfi 
and  misdofaige  h^  that  these  who  an 
faNUned  to  promote  the  stjeets  of  n 
National  Galieiy  lose  all  nonltdemn 
hsItsmaniMMnl.  InMy  lsst,aftir 


Kul  »f  Ouilow  WT\tt»  lfa«t  nnle»  ftl 
ttao  clow  or  ibc  cwnmiitM  nipiUtiou* 
of  wouiiiy  to  pletnrca  be  iu*Ue,  be 
sh»ll  canml  a  unlUil  in  liia  will,  sod 
i«vok«  liU  boqneit  to  [be  Natloaai 

The  Dtroiij^t  nuoq  for  th<t  ilrfisni^B 
of  tho  nlK-anloK  U  giren  by  Mr  Ponl. 
lin  tliluka  Ibe  clean  fiielurt*  luvk  it) 
bcc»u«o  tbpjhnvoclwi  riuMiamoagit 
dirty  odm.  It  wnald  be  mure  reaaoo- 
ablc  to  »*j  that  the  dirty  mlgbt  look 
ID  KtnongM  tlie  cl«&ii.  Arucb  Is  said 
Bboni  cleaning  thu  backs  of  plctarca, 
and  protecting  thi^n.  We  should 
doubt  If  (be  cxclnxlon  of  air  irontd 
be  Ibe  desired  protection,  and  would 
BDfjigcst  ibin  perToraleit  sine. ;  —  air 
HOirbl  btt  admitted  witboat  dirt  ot  la- 
tfcU.  U  was  observed  by  Baron 
KIkiixo  thai  be  had  never  nottc«d  a 
ehill  on  vsrnlsb  boi  io  England  and  In 
Berlin.  We  know  of  no  objection  to 
a  Blm|ilo  remvily  whicb  wn  have  tried 
with  pnrfoct  sacccM,  if  tbern  are  nu 
cracks  of  imponanco  on  the  i^utum— 
the  wiping  ibo  iturface  with  a  little 
■t*«etoit,audreniovinglteuiirely  wttU 
bair-powder.  We  bave  never  knowo 
a  plctuTu  bloom  after  ihls  prooeaa; 
at  the  same  time,  awsre  of  ihe  quack- 
ery of  recipes,  we  only  ibrov  out  ihe 
aoR^atian  fur  ibc  consideration  of  a 
chemist,  should  one  be  atlaclied  lo  tlio 
Gallery  stalT. 

The  structure  of  tbe  present  Na- 
tional Gallery  was  completed  in  X8:t7. 
Iufatt^  as  regards  ttiepurpoae  for  wbicb 
Et  was  built  may  be  coosldered  soaled 
in  1853.  Tbe  altenlian  of  the  com- 
mittee has  been  necessarily  miicli  di- 
rected to  the  removal  of  the  collection. 
and  the  site  of  a  new  building.  Tbe 
character  of  a  new  building,  wbicb 
will,  wo  tnisl,  be  trail  conslilereil  and 
aptiroved  of  by  the  most  competent 
Judges  before  a  stone  is  laid,  is  rather 
the  subject  of  nnotber  report  than 
Fonniug  any  prominent  place  in  this. 
Tb<!  committee,  however,  badengaiged 
themselves  in  revising  tbeoonstitution, 
euUtciently  so  to  render  a  paHiamcnt- 
ary  examination  and  revision  proba- 
ble St  no  distant  period.  In  the  moan- 
while,  ibey  have  sufllclenlly  alarmed 
Iho  public  and  restrained  pictare  de- 
stroyers, and  put  the  Trustees  upon 
tboir  metal.  In  tbe  projected  change 
there  sre  some  points  upon  which  va- 
rious opinions  will  be  given,  nud  Kug- 


iW9ik>u9  tBado.  Tbe  »lt«  of  tbe  m  . 
Gallery  has  oconfieil  Ika  t)iMg1iud| 
tbe  committee  :  witb  sotM  cootnir-^ 
or  other  we  may  tairl/  l«avi!  U,  « 
a  ConfldcDco  thai  It  <tIII  be  wIm 
dioaen.  We  hava  seen  a  pni 
the  Et^minrr,  beariKK  ■  4 
(ihnl  of  Walter  SanRV  L 
will  secure  tu  h  ntaob  ed 
He  thinks  the  Palace  efl 
might  be,  at  no  rer 
verted  Into  a  sallabf 
tito  may  be  iiTiobj«cdoitabI«. 
conversion  qnrvtionable.  Ktr  .. 
says;  "little  mora  woaldtoa 
vary  than  to  rcfilace  lb#  i 
similar  to  that  at  the  hmxi 
more  the  parUiInaa  radl 
divide  into  sevra  or  eigllC 
menu,  and  to  dccor«t«  tbf 
wllb  pilasters."  We  do  oof  U 
gallerj  could  be  »o  easily'  nade.  Ii 
true,  bo  considers  It  ratber  as  m  b 
p  ital  of  In  vnlid»-<  tbon^itwhichbi 
nothing  of  its  sttos,  when  dothed  1 
bis  well-iitting  Inngnat^  :  '■  But  ] 
this  hospital,  such  of  ibo  plclorw  I 
sarvivelhoinSietiuiTSthvybavcm  ' 
goue  may,  temled  by  cvcfbl  Bi 
reach  a  good  old  age  I " 

We  confess  thai  we  we  miKh 

iQlerestodostoipAaf  BgallnjIatQl 
than  tchrre  it  Is  Io  be  :  fur  b«r«i  i 
bare  a  little  mlsimst  of  tb«  pnbtt 
Wry  wrong  noilnna  of  a  gaUesry  a 
abroad.  We  conid  wish  the  pnblie 
ask  its  own  tsito  this  qae«tloo— 
architecture  to  he.  subMirvlout  loll 
pnrposH  of  a  gsllnry,  or  la  a  galla 
to  bo  ttubsorvieut  to  architeclon 
The  Louvre  dvm  not  olTer  nii  oxan^ 
to  bo  followed.  Nor  is  a  fino  L.^ 
hlcbly-decoraied  long  walk,  farataU 
with  niciurea  as  with  upbolitcf 
what  the  arts  demand-  A  dlitpUr 
company,  and  pictures,  and  llpit,  ■ 
gaiety  is  very  pleasing,  and  tbe  pal 
have  acquired  a  taste  and  desm  I 


But  a  gallery  of  pictures  (aorn 
wo  be  Influenced  by  the  wonl  gnl 
shoald  shun  a  general  displajr. 
have  often  in  ilils  Magasine  Un 
out  our  tbonghis  upon  the  mttjeet,  B 
cousidcriug  architecture  as  ftrdilM 
ture,  of  which  ive  are  igRoraail.  bi 
with  a  belief  tbul  the  archltccun 
genius  of  Ibe  country  la  quite  aid 
cieui  to  adapt  beauty  10  tay  ntilll 
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It  may  be  said  mistakes  have  been 
made  even  on  this  point,  and  the  pre- 
sent building  in  Trafalgar  Square  maj 
be  instanced  as  a  warning.  In  that 
case,  however,  the  public  had  not  had 
tlie  opportunity  of  duly  considering 
what  was  really  wanted.  A  failure  is 
a  warning — it  is  a  word  given  to  the 
wise.  ^^  Sometimes  a  wise  man,"  says 
Mr  Landor  pithily,  **  gathers  more 
from  an  nnwise,  than  ever  an  nnwise 
from  a  wise.** 

Responsibility  is  the  loadstone  which 
attracts  genins.  It  makes  a  man  eqoal 
to  great  things.  Let  all  dne  consi- 
deration be  previously  given,  so  as  to 
determine  what  is  wanted,  then  look 
out  for  the  man  of  sense  and  ability 
equal  to  the  performance,  and  as  much 
as  possible  leave  without  interference 
the  rest  to  him.  In  her  very  amus- 
ing Sketches  at  Home  and  Abroad^ 
Mrs  Jameson  tells  us  she  heard  from 
Baron  Yon  Klenze  himself,  the  com- 
mands given  to  him  by  the  King  of 
Bavaria.  We  would  have  this  great 
country  use  words  of  the  same  mean- 
infTi  and  with  a  like  confidence. 
^*  Build  me/*  said  the  king,  **  a  pal- 
ace, in  which  nothing  within  or  intb- 
out  shall  be  of  transient  fashion  or 
interest — a  palace  for  my  posterity 
and  my  people,  as  well  as  myself,  of 
which  the  decoration  shall  be  durable 
as  well  as  splendid ;  and  shall  appear, 
one  or  two  centuries  hence,  as  pleas- 
ing to  the  eye  and  taste  as  they  do 
now.*' 

To  know  what  is  wrong  is  the  firai 
step  to  what  is  right.  We  learn  from 
defects  and  deficiencies.  Let  us  con- 
sider what  is  amiss  in  the  structure  of 
the  National  Gallery,  includingthal 
portion  given  to  the  Academy.  Tbere 
are  large  rooms,  capable  of  holding.  If 
closely  packed,  a  thousand  or  fifleea 
hundrea  pictures;  but,  fW>m  the  cha* 
racter  of  the  building,  better  suited  to 
receive  and  exhibit  company  thu  pic- 
tures. How  few  works  can  be  seen  to 
advantage  1  In  that  portion  dedicated 
to  modem  art,  there  is  the  greated 
injury,  we  would  almost  any  inaoltt 
intiic'ted,  in  a  greater  or  lese  demCf 
upon  the  majority  of  artists,  liiere 
is  the  favoured  ''  line,**  the  good  plaoa : 
all  works  above  it  are  at  it  were 
stamped  for  the  public  eye  with  tko 
mark  of  inferiority ;  and  many  a  poor 
artist's  hopes  are  sicrificed  hf  Ut 


work,  generally  In  this  case  Tery 
small,  being  placed  so  high  as  to  be 
invisible,  while  his  disgrace  is  faiarked 
in  the  catalogue,  his  name  and  work 
stigmatised.  This  is  a  positive 
cruelty;  and  whence  comes  it,  but 
from  tlie  notion  that  a  large  room 
must  be  filled,  and  gilt  frames  are 
ftimiture  ?  We  quarrel,  for  this  rea- 
son, with  the  construction  of  all  gal- 
leries which  we  have  seen.  Some  £ffi* 
cnlty  arises  from  the  want  of  space  to 
make  better  arrangements,  but  we 
think  architectural  skill  may  devise  a 
remedy  even  ki  such  cases.  A  na* 
tlonal  gallery  ought  to  have  t  com* 
maud  of  space. 

If  we  consider  for  what  purposeo 
the  greater  number  of  gallery  picturaa 
were  painted— for  what  lights  andpo* 
sitions— we  shall  find  galleries  for  col- 
leaions  very  ill  adapted  to  them.  If 
U  be  worth  while  to  give  tiiousands  ^ 
pounds  for  a  celebrated  picture*  it  la 
worth  while  to  expend  a  few  hundreda 
to  have  it  seen  as  it  should  be  sees* 
Almost  all  the  high  Italian  pietnrea 
are  pictures  of  sentiment^  many  of 
them  of  a  religious  pathos.  Tkke«  for 
instance,  the  great  work  of  SebasUaa 
delPiombo,  ^*  the  Baisingof  Laaania;* 
it  Is  the  largest  work  we  have.  How 
should  it  be  seen?  Certainly  In  a 
room  of  its  own,  and  under  a  llglit» 
even  artificially  managed— a  dear  and 
rather  low  light  dhrected  upon  it,  and 
not  diffused  about  the  room.  We  say 
low  light,  because  lu  this  respect  too 
public  lie  under  a  great  mistake.  Tli^ 
think  there  cannot  be  too  much  Ught^ 
forgetting  that  it  is  the  property  of 
light  to  convert  ejects  faito  its  own 
waitenesiv  aad  to  take  away  colonr. 
Iteo  is  a  low  light  In  whieli  sveil 
plotsrss  are  better  seen,  for  tMr 
depths  have  their  foil  forea,  and 
tMir  gradated  lights  como  oat  froa 
thett  with  woodrons  power.  Wa 
bellevo  thai  this  ptotare—tlM  LaaarM 
of  nptiaiilai  del  noabo  plnood  Ia 
a  rooiB  purposely  ooadnetod  for  it| 
woald  havo  quta  a  wondroasv  a 
•oal-aabdrtif  power;  it  woald  ba> 
oooM  a  sabUaM  poetij— Its  rsalltf 
woald  becooM dlvfae.  Aaitbiitto 
atteriy  lost    It  kwka  dark*  brows, 

Is  aader  too  aacE  light.  Wo  woald 
have  itt  aa  the  rssarrecttoa  of  tka 
BNiaiafi  break  oai  of  kaalgll.  Ha 
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eye  soon  accommodates  its  vision  to  a 
low  yet  clear  light,  is  never  wearied, 
and  conveys  the  sentiment  where  it  is 
intensely  and  solely  felt.  Then  con- 
sider it  thus :  there  is  this  large  pic- 
ture ;  if  the  room  which  is  to  hold  it  it 
to  be  the  receptacle  of  a  hundred 
others,  the  others  cannot  all  be  hung 
as  they  should  be  ;  some  will  be  too 
high,  and  by  juxtaposition  all  are 
injured.  We  do  not  say  that  all  pic- 
tures, but  that  many,  should  have 
rooms  for  themselves — some  may  well 
consort,  especially  when  by  the  same 
master.  To  revert  to  light  in  a  gal- 
lery— there  are  some  pictures  that  are 
ruined  in  effect  by  too  much  ;  and  let 
ns  take  the  most  rich  and  gorgeous — 
look  at  the  Bacchus  and  Ariadne  of 
Titian.  It  is  a  picture  of  the  golden 
age  of  fable — the  figures,  the  land- 
8CAi>e,  the  sky,  are  all  of  the  fabulous 
^low  ;  there  is  nothing  of  the  every- 
day world  in  the  whole  piece.  Let  it 
be  seen  under  such  a  light  as  will 
show  all  the  colour ;  if  we  may  use  the 
expression,  poeticise  the  light,  that  the 
spectator  may  be  for  the  time  within 
the  charm  of  that  golden  age  of  fable. 
People  have  not  tried  these  appro- 
priate lit^iits,  and  so  think  there  is  no- 
tltlug  like  having  the  greatest  quan- 
tity ;  and  when  thi'y  have  it,  wh:it  is 
the  consequeiiceV  they  see  each  other, 
but  the  greater  part  of  the  beauty  of 
the  picture  is  hidden  from  them.  They 
Boe  tuo  much  of  the  picture  surface. 
We  would  establish  it  as  a  fact,  that 
deep- toned  pictures  require  less  light 
than  those  on  the  opposite  scale.  If 
possible  to  avoid  it,  we  would  never 
lianjr  one  picture  above  another.  Very 
many  of  tlie  best  pictures  were  painted 
for  chapels,  and  were  probably  seen 
nnder  ''  a  dim  religious  light,"  and 
alone,  or  only  in  the  presence  of  a  be- 
lieving worshipper.  We  arc  not  at  all 
afraid  of  u  ''conversion'*  to  the  super- 
Btiiioii,  by  the  reconversion  of  the  pic- 
ture to  its  proper  poetry.  But  as  to 
])icturos  in  tiers— the  eye  of  neither 
the  ignorant  nor  the  connoisseur  is 
made  to  endure  with  pleasure  long  the 
upward  look.  Nature  has  provided 
a^rainst  it ;  and  hollowed  out  a  shady 
place  ill  which  it  is  placet!,  and  has 
furihor  ^iviMi  it  a  sieve  in  the  eyelash, 
and  a  pent- house  in  the  eyebrow,  to 
ket'p  otr  the  too  strong  light,  and  en- 
able it  to  sec  objects  pleasantly,  and 


in  their  tmc  colonr.  Now,  wben  we 
strain  the  eye,  and  look  upwards  to 
pictures,  we  lose  this  protecting  power; 
and  that  we  may  not  long  sabject  the 
delicate  organ  to  the  glare-injnry,  na- 
ture has  made  the  position  somewhat 
fainful,  and  the  head  is  soon  lowered. 
fit  be  not,  from  the  eye*s  irritation  the 
whole  nervons  system  is  affected ;  and 
it  is  from  this  canse  that  people  com* 
])lain  of  the  excitement  of  an  exhibi- 
tion, and  come  away  wearied,  and  not 
anfreqneutly  ill. 

When  the  architect  of  the  National 
Gallery  was  examincMl  (we  rather 
think  in  1837)  before  the  committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  he  was 
asked,  if  we  remember  rightly,  and 
especially  with  regard  to  the  Sebas- 
tian del  Piombo,  at  what  height  from 
the  floor  the  lowest  part  of  a  picture 
should  be  raised?  The  answer  was. 
Not  less  than  three  feet.  The  object 
in  asking  the  question  appeared  to  be 
to  elicit  from  the  architect  that  he 
had  not  taken  into  account  in  his  plans 
the  actual  dimensions  of  the  pictures 
in  possession.  We  should  say  that 
no  definite  answer  as  to  measure 
shonld  have  been  given.  We  are  for 
hanging  all  pictures,  as  much  as  may 
be,  rather  below  than  above  the  eye, 
that  the  spectator  may  see  them'iu 
repose,  and  sitting  down.  If  a  defi- 
nite measure  must  be  given,  should  it 
not  be  directed  by  the  horizontal  line 
in  the  picture  ?  The  eye,  to  see  a  pic- 
ture properly,  should  be  on  that  line  ; 
and  if  that  may  not  be,  rather  below 
than  above  it,  for  the  reasons  given. 

With  regard  to  the  lighting  a  gal- 
lery, it  will  be  said  that  onr  skies  are 
too  uncertain,  and  our  light  generally 
low  enough.  If  we  donbt  this  as  a  gene- 
ral every-day  truth,  we  would  still  use 
it  as  an  argument  for  obtaining,  by 
artificial  means,  a  power  of  changing 
and  regulating  light,  and,  above  all, 
of  directing  it ;  and  snrely  this  cannot 
be  of  very  dilficult  accomplishment. 
Even  where  pictures  accord  agreeably, 
are  of  the  same  tone,  character,  style, 
and  sentiment,  we  would  not  have  tOe 
many  together;  mnltitndes  of  even 
the  best  things  distract  the  mind  and 
the  eye.  Kvery  picture- room  should 
have  a  home-quiet  look,  of  undisturb- 
ed repose,  which  it  can  never  have  if 
glittering  frames  and  high-coloured 
pictures  jostle  each  other,  each  oetea- 
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tationsly  conrting  atteDtion.  To  see  mar  not  be  amiss  to  direct  attention 
works  of  art  in  this  waj,  islike  wallcing  to  Mr  Cumberland's  little  work,  for  it 
throngh  an  avenue  of  sqaalling  macaws  promises  cheap  and  meet  useful  gal- 
at  a  zoologicai  garden.  Itmajbealso  leries  of  sculpture  and  architectural 
said  that  those  many  rooms,  and  of  ornaments,  and  sndi  as  maj  be  per- 
various  sizes,  would  occasion  intri-  manentljropen  to  the  public  ^'Scboola 
cacy  and  confusion,  and  irregularity  ofPraOical  Art,**  hitherto  misnamed 
in  the  architecture.  We  know  not  **De8ign,''seem  to  leadtotheaecom- 
that  the  iast  is  any  objection;  the  plishment  of  some  snch  scheme  as 
geuius  of  the  architect  may  turn  it  to  that  proposed  by  Mr  Cumberland* 
an  advantage.  Who  has  not  been  The  Keport  comments  upon  the 
etnick  with  the  beauty  of  common  preaent  site  of  the  National  G^Uei7» 
buildings  in  Italy,  arising  from  this  and  its  connection  with  the  Royal 
very  irregularity  ?  As  to  confhsion,  Academy.  It  doea  not  fUl  in  with  the 
wliy  should  there  be  any  ?  the  branch-  Tiews  of  aumy  who  are  known  to  be 
ing  off  from  a  few  oorridors  would  adverse  to  the  Academy,  and  in  boom* 
prevent  that.  We  would  not  take  what  eoarse  terms  desire  that  it 
the  example  of  any  known  gallery ;  should  have  notice  to  quit,  and  bo 
see  alt,  and  improve  upon  ul.  At  **  turned  out**  We  do  not  see  bow 
Monicb  there  is  a  long  corridor,  from  this,  in  common  fairness,  can  be  doaa. 
which  the  visitor  can  branch  off  into  It  cannot  be  doubted,  we  presameb 
any  school.  Schools,  chronologically  that  the  apartments  fai  Somenel 
arranged,  have  been  often  recom«  House  were  gwtm  to  the  Academy, 
mended.  Wo  should  fear  any  fandfni  and  that  in  Uen  of  these  apartments 
arrangements  which  misfat  interfere  the  portion  of  the  National  Ghdlenr 
with  the  great  purpose  of  a  gallery^  whicb  they  now  oceapy  was  mado 
the  obtaining  good  picturea,  and  the  over  to  th<Nn«  If  tliere  be  not  atrlet 
seeing  them  to  the  best  advantage.  right,  there  Is  at  all  eventa  Jnstka  on 

We  have  here  spoken  of  pi^ures  their  side.    We  cannot  eontemplate 

only.  As  a  very  enlarged  view  will  be  the  sanction  of  Parliament  to  each  an 

uken,  probably  by  a  parliamentary  Illiberal  proposal,  as  to  take  from  theas 

commission,  of  a  new  structure,  and  a  that  which  has  been  given.    Bit  al 

site  of  sufficient  extent  of  ground  will  the  same  time,  we  should  be  aornr  to 

donbtless  be  chosen,  and  a  ooncen-  see  the  Academy  gnsp  at  more  tbaa 

tratlon  of  works  of  art  is  a  favourite  it  possesses.    A  question  arises    If 

idea,  there  will  be  a  galierv  for  sta-  the  Galiery  is  to  be  abandonedf  to 

toes  also.    Mnch  that  we  have  said  what  nse  is  it  to  bo  amriled? 
as  to  light  is  referable  to  sUtne       We  have  already  said  that  the  arta 

exhibitions.    In  the  March  number,  have  ootgrown  the  Academy.  Per* 

1837,  of  this  Magazine,  we  made  an  hapa  It  mav  be  Impossible,  under  tte 

extract  from  Mr  Cnmberiand*s  now  known  jeaionsiea  of  the   **  irritable 

pcarce  little  work,  Som€  Aneedoie$  tf  genua,**  so  to  remodel  the  Academy  aa 

1/te  Life  of  Julio  BonatoiU^  publiahed  to  make  It  adequate  to  the  wanta  of  art. 

in  1 793.  The  extract  related  to  cheap  It  may  not  be  nndealreble,  if  praetie* 

fcalleries  for  cssto  of  statues  and  baa-  able^wa  Ihar  it  Is  not.  What  schsmsa 

reliefs.     His  object  was,  that  tha  might  be  entertained  with  regard  to  the 

l)ilett.nnti  Society  should  begin  it  out  adMitIng  the  portion  to  bo  abandoned 

of  their  funds— reise  a  certain  sum,  totneservlesaof  theart?  Letnafsra 

and  appeal  to  Pariiament  for  fhrther  Bomaatooaslder  two  very  praetleabia 

assistance.    Mr  Cockerell  mentioned,  achemea.    The  Uurowing  open   the 

in  his  evidence  before  the  pariiamen-  whole  portion  to  poblle  exhibition 

tarv  committee,  we  believe  in  1830  or  withont  ffsa  of  admittanee,  or  wllk 

1 837.  this  little  work,  and  an  aneodota  snch  arnaU  fhca  aa  mar  ralae  a  findi 

riv4|MTtinff   it,   that  Mr  Wedgwood  Ibr  tha  pnthaae  of  wona  of  aodcra 

mii<!e  a  tender  of  £1000  to  cany  the  art ;  that  It  ahall  bo  an  Inatkatioft 

plan  into  effect.    We  have  not  spaea  for  tha  banaflt  of  all  artlats  not  ssam- 

here  to  enter  into  the  deuU  of  hia  ben  ci  tha  Academy ;  that  it  ahall 

plan,  but  we  must  say,  that  at  a  time  be,  howavar.  In  no  way  udar  tha 

w  hen  our  cities  and  townaitf  any  nolo  ■insyenl  of  artists,  but  udar 

are  setting  up  artistle  institnltooa,  il  dlwalaia  ar  gof awsw,  aa  tha  BdlUh 
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lostitation  is ;  that  it  shall  be  open  each  direction  as  that  proposed  in  the 
throughout  the  year  for  the  sale  of  other  scheme  might  be  adopted.  Ar* 
works  of  art,   a  small   per-centage    rangemeots  woald  not  be  difficult. 


on  sales  to  bo  received  for  payment 
of  expenditure,  the  overplus  to  form 
a  fund,  to  bo  applied  cither  immedi- 
ately or  after  certain  accumulations, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  directors  or 
governors— perhaps,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  found  an  institution  for  de- 
cayed artists.  We  should  not  recom- 
mend the  abandoned  Gallery  to  be 
given  up  to  any  one  of  the  existing 
societies,   such    as   that  in  Suffolk 


We  are  strongly  inclined  to  prefer 
this  amateur  scheme  to  the  other. 
It  would  provoke  the  profession  to  an 
honourable  emulation,  and  altogether 
raise  art,  by  companionship  and 
rivalrpr,  to  excellence.  In  anch  an  in- 
stitution there  should  be  honoranr 
annual  or  triennial  lectures,  for  which 
a  most  liberal  education  and  tniTel 
would  necessarily  provide  fit  members. 
We  have  frequently,  in  this  Magm- 


Street,  nor  to  any  consolidated  body  of    zinc,  spoken  strongly  npon  the  ad  van- 


such  societies.  If  in  any  way  under  the 
management  of  artists,  it  would  be  a 
rival  society  to  the  Academy,  and  tend 
to  Increase  the  enmities  which  al- 
ready exist.  It  may  be  thought  that 
this  scheme  would  be  to  revive  the 
trustee  system,  under  which  the  Na- 
tional Gallery  has  sutfered ;  but  not 
so,  as  the  nature  of  operations  of  the 
new  scheme  would  necessitate  a  con- 
stant attention :  there  would  be  no 
permanent  treasures  to  preser\'e  or  to 
misuse,  no  *^  Murders  of  the  Inno- 
cents "  under  ruthless  cleaners.  Jeal- 
ousies among  artists  would  be  much 
allayed  by  their  not  sitting  in  judg- 
ment on  each  other*s  works.  This  is 
but  a  crude  outline  of  the  scheme  ;  it 
may  be  variously  filled  up,  and  then 
bo  sifted  and  scrutinised  by  a  parlia- 
mentary committee. 

AVe  venture  also  to  suggest  another 
scheme,  and  one  that  will  create  a 
ccrtnia  jealousy  and  rivalry;  but  it 
will  be  of  an  honourable  kind,  and  we 
think  more  for  the  real  advancement 
of  art  than  any  other.  We  would 
e3tahli:*h  a  National  Amateur  Gallery ; 
in  coMnection  with  which,  or  at  least 
in  reforcnce  to  the  setting  up  of  which, 
we  would  have  the  Government  found 
prufossorships  of  Fine  Arts  at  our  uni- 
versities ;  that  the  Arts  should  become 
a  necessary  part  of  public  education  ; 
for  we  believe  at  present  the  great 
are  as  ignorant  of  art  as  the  little, 
liy  thus  creating  a  new  source  of 
ambition,  greatly  diffusing  a  love 
and  practical  knowledge  of  art,  pro- 
fessional artists  would  receive  ex- 
tended patronage;  and  all  the  benefits 
of  the  most  liberal  education  would 
ho  broiij^ht  Fo  to  bear  upon  art  that  it 
should  arqiiire  a  higher  aim.  We  lay 
down  no  plan  of  management.    Some 


tages  of  professorships  of  the  Fine 
Arts  at  our  universities.  It  is  to  in* 
troduce  Art  to  the  very  fountain-head 
of  cultivated  ability,  and  to  open  a 
source  of  future  most  extensive  pa- 
tronage. We  are  perfectly  aware  that 
very  many  artists  will  ridicule  the 
idea,  and  doubt  if  amatenra  could  be 
found  in  sufiicient  number,  or  of  enlB- 
cient  practical  ability,  to  furnish  an 
exhibition.  We  entertain  no  donbt 
upon  the  subject :  if,  indeed,  we  had 
before  entertained  a  doubt,  a  visit  to 
the  last  **  amateur  exhibition  '*  wonid 
have  removed  it.  We  hesitate  not  to 
say,  that  most  of  the  works  of  art 
there  exhibited  equalled  any  similar 
number  in  any  exhibition  of  the  works 
of  professional  artists. 

If  it  be  argued  that  this  would  end 
in  the  conversion  of  amateurs  into 
professional  artists,  we  he&itate  not 
to  reply.  So  much  the  l>etter.  It  would 
surely  be  very  desirable  that  the  pro- 
fession should  be  so  fed.    The  infusion 
of  new  blood  would  Invigorate  and 
strengthen  it,  and  give  it  a  position 
on  a  par  with  the  other  liberal  profes- 
sions.   Let  it  not  be  said  that  ire  are 
making  an  invidious  distinction ;  It  is 
one  which  society  has  ever  made,  choos- 
ing to  itself  exceptional  cases.    It  is 
rare,  indeed,  that  persons  of  rank 
dream  of  art  as  a  profession,  even 
where  their  families  exhibit  high  talent. 
Some,  it  is  true,  in  after  life,  when 
they  can  choose  for  themselves,  do 
adopt  it.    We  should  not  be  sorry  to 
see  it  made  a  choice,  ab  initio^  and 
education    provided    accordingly,  as 
men  bring  up  their  sons  for  the  army, 
the  navy,  the  bar,  or  the  Church.  Cas- 
tiglione,  in  his  Cvurtitr^  regrets  that 
even  the  high  genius  and  noble  quali- 
ties of  Raffaello  had  not  snfficieatlj 
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raised  the  profession  In  tlie  worId*8  lUmentaiy  Commission,  m  to  the 

estimation.    With  ns  the  arts  are  ris-  onestion,  Are  we  to  have  t  new  na- 

Ing  every  day.    The  profession  em-  uonal  gallery  ?   There  Is  no  sonnd  of 

braces  men  that  would  adorn  any  so-  t  dissentient  voiee  in  or  ont  of  Pai;« 

ciecy— men  of  caltivated  minds,  of  liament.    It  will  be  bnllt,  we  tmst, 

extensive  knowledge,  both  in  and  ont  with  regard  to  its  own  Importaneet 

of  their  profession.    We  believe  It  is  and  the  importance  of  the  nation. 

gradnally  attaining  a  high  position,  The  cost  Is  of  little  moment  in  snch  a 

and  is  ready  to  receive  npon  equality  country  as  this ;  but  we  ask,  CMigfat 

the  advantages   which  an   amatenr  we  to  be  satisfied  with  one  national 

society,  honoarably  founded,  would  gallery  only?    These,  and  suchlike 

confer,   even  if  therefrom  it  shonld  mstitntlons,  should  undoubtedly  adorn 

receive  a  somewhat  large  addition  of  the  metropolis ;  but  as  they  are  bnlU 

membership.  at  public  cost,  the  people,  who  eon« 

Had  there  been  university  professor-  tribute  by  a  taxation  which  it  is  mn- 

ships  years  ago,  and  the  Fine  Arts  a  nlfest  they  feel,  have  a  right  to  ask  if 

necessary  part  of  every  gentleman*s  the  metropolis  alone  is  to  be  const* 

edncation,  there  woald  have  been  no  dered.  Governments  express  a  deiiro 

nowise  appointments  of  incompetent  for  education  In  art  throughout  the 

tmstees    for    a    national     gallery,  kingdom.    Let  them  give  substantial 

There  would  not  have  been  judges  of  encouragement*    We  really  ^  think 

art  so  weak  as  to  reject  as  a  copy  the  that,  when  such  large  rams  are  esc* 

portrait  which  Sir  Joshna  Reynolds  pended  for  public  edifices  in  the  me* 

painted  ofhimself,  when  chosen  Aiayor  tropolis,  our  larve  dtles  and  towna 

of  Plympton,  and  presented  as  his  would  have  good  reason  to  be  men 

substitute ;  and  to  have  in  vain,  when  satisfied  with  the  expenditure,  takei 

their  mistake  was  discovered,  oiTered  ont  of  the  taxes  which  th%r  pay,  if 

very  much  more  than  was  originally  tbiry  had  some  small  share  of  the  p«b- 

asked  for  the  picture.  We  shonld  have  lie  boon  portioned  ont  to  then.    If 

had  DO  skinning,  and  mbblns  to  the  Liverpool,  Bristol,  Manchester,  Bdfai* 

raw,  works  of  inestimable  value.  burgh,  Glasgow,  and  othnr  of  onr 

I^t  us  look  to  better  times.    If  we  great  towns,  oontrlbnte  very  largelyi 

are  really  in  earnest  in  our  assumed  as  thejr  do,  to  the  national  rssonreee; 

seal  for  the  Fine  Arts,  the  first  step  and  If,  at  the  same  time,  the  Tttj 

is  to  raise  them  and  their  professors  means  of  their  contributing  are  m* 

in  the  world's  estimation.    We  know  doubtedly  checked  or  Increased  1^  the 

no  more  worthv  ambition  for  the  great,  diminution  or  the  increase  of  aitlstie 

tlie  wealthy,  the  Independent,  to  pur-  knowledge  and  skill,  we  think  thciy 

sue,  than  that  which  tne  practical  cnl-  have  a  ngfat  to  ask  <tf  GovemnMBt 

tivation  of  the  aru  offers.    Men  can-  some  aid— some  assistance  tothehrows 

not  all  be  statesmen  or  warriors,  to  endeavonrs.    What  wonid  £1<X),000 

whom  alone  statues  are  now  erected ;  be  for  Pariiament  to  mat  for  sndi  a 

bnt  artbtic  genius  fostered  may  gain,  distribution?   The  advantages  wonli 

as  it  has  gained,  to  itself  a  name  that  be  great  Indeed.    This  would  be  a 

shall  be  brightest  in  honourable  ftune,  sure  method  to  advance  art.    If  ■■• 

when  statesmen  and  warriors  are  ibr-  wMpal  anthoritiee  over  the  kingdom 

gotten.    The  statesman  of  to-morrow  were  really  alive  to  the  bencitt,  la 

will  posh  from  his  niche  of  dory  the  every  pofail  of  view,  to  be  coalhmd 

stateAman  of  to-day ;  but  what  nun-  npoo  taelr  dtiea  hj  Fine  Afte  ineli* 


dred-handed  Briareus  will  ever  be    tntlons,  th^  would  with  great 
able  to  remove  from  the  firm  podtloD    nestnese  prmr  their  daias.    We  he* 


of  their  permanent  glorr  Michael  An-  Uevenotlilttg  Is  given,  beoaasesetUnji 

gelo  and  Ratfaelle?    Ilieir  examples  la  asked.    GovenuMOta  win  no!  Iif 

should  create  a  high  ambition ;  and  tiate.    Five  or  six  thowaod  pondii 

npon  whom  can  It  fall  with  greater  or  even  doable  that  aaooni,  wonM 

promiite  than  upon  the  gifted  in  genlne,  be  little  enongh  for  the  eontfj  to 

the  cultivated,  the  educated,  the  great  give,  and  wodd  no!  be  ftdt  hi  onr 

of  the  earth  ?  taxation,  to  each  of  oir  great  dttaSi 

We  arc  not  left  in  doubt,  firom  the  which  ^entribnto  M  mwtk  to  the  na* 
examination  of  the  Report  of  the  Fir* 


i* 
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out  (if  compjirison  are  bestowed  gratis 


[Dec. 


on  the  fuotnipoli^,  let  tlie  municipal 
antlioritifA  of  onr  great  towns,  with 
forbearance  and  modesty,  atk  for 
;;rants  on  roji/Iition.  Let  them  only 
ask  an  addition,  an  assistance,  a  ;;rant 
proportionate  to  what  they  themselves 
may  raise.  We  do  not  attempt  here 
to  enter  npon  the  sulyect  of  arrange- 
ment, of  rules  and  n*gulations,  and 
the  hold  wiiich  (rovernment  should 
have  in  such  institutions ;  wc  sec  no 
ditiiculty  on  that  head.  Tlie  only  dif- 
ficulty is  in  the  apathy  of  the  provin- 
cial municipal  authorities.  Inittitu- 
tions  of  art  are  not  in  the  predicament 
of  national  education  schemes,  ren- 
dered duliinns  by  the  divided  opinions 
as  to  what  i:*  to  be  tan^dit.  Art  is  a 
ntitin,i(:l  education,  and  of  a  natnre 
not  liuble  to  dispute.  I1ic  d»y  must 
como  when  something;  ivill  be  done  in 
this  way  for  our  public  towns.  We 
strenuously  nr;re  all  town -councils 
throughout  the  kingdom  to  take  this 


qoestion  into  their  serious  thonght,  to 
know  and  feci  the  jastice  of  their  claim 
to  share,  Id  some  proportion,  with  the 
metropolis  in  the  sams  which  Parlia- 
ments are  not  niggardly  to  grant  for 
establishing  institutions  of  real  ntilitj. 
The  want  of  them  mast  be  felt  by 
provincial  authorities.  AVe  do  not 
think  their  claims  wonld  be  denied. 
A  member  of  a  town -council,  who 
would  take  this  seriously  in  hand, 
and  bring  it  urgently  before  his 
own  and  other  municipalities,  would 
be  sure  in  the  end  to  be  satisfied 
with  his  work,  and  be  as  deserving 
'^  a  statue  In  the  market-place^*  ts 
any  minister  of  the  days  present  or 
days  gone  by.  We  should  rejoice, 
indeed.  If  the  next  Report  which  we 
have  to  comment  npon  were  that  of 
a  commission  appointed  to  examine 
into  the  wauts  of  provincial  cities 
and  towns  with  regard  to  the  Fine 
Arts,  and  the  means  of  supplying 
them. 


A   LKITF.R   FIIOM   THE   BOrLEVARDS. 


r A nn.  *Vi. I-.  iH I'  r  1  fi,  1 S '..1. 

Df.ar  KnoNY,— When  vou  and  I 
ludul<;<'d  in  a  valedictory  shake  of  the 
tisl  upon  the  Italian  boulevard — you 
bound  for  tlie  B;ibyIon  on  'J'hames's 
banks,  and  I  fondly  lin^(Tin<r  on  the 
shores  of  Seine — your  last  Injunction 
was  to  writ»»  you  word  how  this  plet- 
siint  nud  sinful  ca]MtaI  progressed.  I 
\v«)uhl  -oonrr  havi*  complied  with  your 
Mish,  had  not  Paris,  shortly  after  your 
departure,  followed  your  example, 
and  taken  itself  off— not  bodilv  in 
brick  and  mortar,  but  by  deputy  in 
the  porsnus  <»f  a  few  thousands  of  its 
inhabitant^ — to  all  sorts  of  odd  places. 
Si' me  n;:ly,  Dthers  nn  comfort  able, 
inanv  both,  but  x\)iither  the  fiffin 
mniide.  fur  f«i.»hion\s  r^ake  annually 
Hit.  Impnrti.illy  consideriu;:  the  ad- 
vanta;:es  of  Paris  as  a  residence,  one 
niii:lit  think  that,  by  its  favoured 
deni/en-:,  aiinual  clinu;;e  of  air,  found 
indispensable  in  Loudon  by  all  who 
can  atfnrd  the  time  and  the  ca«ih, 
nii;:ht  readdy  be  dispensed  with  here. 
F'lr  where  do  you  find  a  brijrhter>ky, 
II;:hter  air,  a  more  a^Mveably  tempe- 
rate climite,  and— uo  mean  consider- 


ation in  the  art  of  health -preserving 
— more  gaiety,  amn.«ement,  and  what 
the  French  call  distraction?  No 
where,  I  think,  yon  will  admit.  Paris, 
at  Its  worst  season.  Is  pleasanter  and 
more  lively  than  almost  any  other 
city  at  its  best.  When  the  most 
showy  and  aristocratic  of  its  inhabi- 
tants— those  whose  dashing  equipages 
enliven  Boulogne's  Wood,  who  look 
ornamental  in  the  best  boxes  at  opera 
and  theatre,  run  horses  at  Chantilljr 
and  the  Champ dc  Mars,  give  the  most 
brilliant  balls  and  Lucullian  dinneni, 
and  compose,  in  short,  hi  rr-'me  de  la 
crnne — are  scattered  to  the  four  winds 
of  heaven,  water- drinking  at  the 
Pyrenees,  gambling  at  Hombnrg, 
bathin;;  at  Dieppe,  rambling  in  Swit- 
zerland, they  arc  rei>laci'd  by  a  flucta- 
atiiig  throng  of  foreigncrs,'a  floating 
p(»pulation  from  without,  passing 
sometimes  a  day,  sometimes  a  month, 
in  Paris,  and  often  coming  for 
the  first  and  remaining  fur  the  last. 
The  continual  current  replaces,  at 
least  to  a  bt ranger's  eye,  the  absent 
ilitt.  Drop  a  foreigner,  in  Novem- 
ber, in    London's    most  fuhionabla 
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thorongbfare,  and  he  will  pronooDce 
it  but  a  gloomy  and  nufreqnented 
liigbway.  I  know  no  month  in  the 
year  when  the  same  conid  be  aaid  of 
the  boulevards  of  Paris. 

As  I  remember,  our  parting  was 
immediately  subsequent  to  a  farewell 
feed  at  the  Hermitage.  In  that  snng 
dining-room,  third  on  the  right  band, 
the  virtuous  and  incomparable  Phi- 
lippe bad  treated  us  as  if  he  loved  ns. 
That  man*s  philanthropy  ia  truly  re- 
marlcable.  It  were  base  Ingratitnde 
not  to  devote  a  line  to  the  memory 
of  his  masterpiece.  The  accomplished 
successor  of  the  Vatels  of  other  days 
knew  that  it  was  your  last  repast  in 
Palis,  that  you  were  abont  to  be  con* 
signed  to  the  tough  mercies  of  British 
beefsteaks  aud  to  the  waxen  ameni- 
ties of  pommes-de-terrti  au  tvaturd^ 
and  he  resolved  yon  should  regret 
him.  Xevcr  had  his  bUaue  been 
smoother  or  more  savoury,  nis  trifles 
more  fragrant,  his  chdteaubriant  more 
exquisitely  seasoned.  I  am  sure  that 
when  you  rond  these  lines  the  crackle 
of  his  crnmouskit  will  recur  to  your 
palate,  and  the  balmy  bouquet  of  his 
cliambcrtin  pass  pleasantly  before 
your  imaginative  olfactories.  In  his 
far-away  nook  hard  by  the  fish  market, 
Philippe  reigns  supreme  amongst  Pa- 
risian restaurateurs.  His  external 
pretensions  lei's  than  those  of  his  more 
ma{:uiricent  rivals  of  the  Palais  Royal 
and  Italian  Boulevard,  in  his  perfor- 
mances lie  beats  them  all.  I  am  happy 
to  inform  you  that,  in  compliance  with 
the  prevailing  custom,  a  testimonial 
U  preparing,  to  consist  of  a  buitMon 
tricrevissvM — a  score  of  enamel  craw- 
fishes, heaped  on  a  golden  dish,  to  be 
presented  to  him,  after  a  suitable 
bautjnet,  by  a  select  committee  of 
gastronomes.  All  great  culinarr  ar- 
ti.*«ts  are  tender-hearted,  and  I  am 
convinced  the  worthy  creature  will  be 
moved  to  tears.  The  first  idea  was 
to  erect  a  statue  to  him,  and  a  sketch 
had  even  lM>en  made,  in  which  be  was 
represented  in  his  full  uniform  of  duf 
(if  cuUine^  with  the  rosette  of  the 
Li*;;ion  of  Honour  —  conferred  Dpoa 
himhy  the  President  Louis  Napoleon, 
Alter  diuing  there  one  day  imeogmtQ 
Miih  Maguan  and  Perslgnv — io  the 
but  ton -hole  of  his  snow-white  Test. 
The  base  of  the  monument  was  taste- 
fully adorned  with  allcgoikal  derkeii 


and  with  the  principal  implements  of 
the  great  man*s  art ;  and  on  a  acraU 
displayed  by  relievo  figures  of  Bacchus 
ana  Ceres,' were  the  words— 

Au  Grand  Phiuppb, 

L'EUROPK  RlCONSrOISSAlTTE. 

Bnt  a  sensible  committee-man,  ob- 
serving that  Philippe  deserved  better 
than  to  be  treated  as  an  ordinary 
celebrity,  proposed  the  fcreviiset  as 
an  amendment  to  the  statue,  and  the 
craw-fish  were  carried  nnanimonsly. 

This  is  a  bad  place  for  laay  corree* 
pendents  to  date  from.  The  ordinarily 
received  excuses  of  no  novelty,  nothing 
to  write  abont,  will  hardly  jmms  eor- 
rent  when  the  word  Paris  beads  the 
paper.  Paris,  the  polite  centre  to 
which  all  that  b  art  and  elegance 
converges,  the  modem  Babel  where 
the  concision  of  tongues  Is  realised, 
the  great  tabie  dh6u  of  Enrope,  whi- 
ther all  nationa  throng  to  dine,  the 
temple  of  taste,  the  ab(Kleof  pleasnre. 
Such  was  Parisr-snch  Paris  still  to  a 
certain  extent  is,  although  the  events 
of  the  last  few  years  have  in  some  re- 
spects impaired  its  splendour. 

Had  I,  in  Lonis  PhUippe*s  Ume, 
written  a  letter  hence  cfs  ommUmM  tthm 
worth  the  speakbg  of,  purposing  to 
touch  upon  art,  literature,  politics, 
the  drama^politics  would  aunredly 
have  led  the  van,  perhaps  composed 
the  bulk  of  mv  despatch.  UnderthemO' 
narchy  of  July  they  were  ever  the  most 
prominent  and  eagerly-dlscossed  tople. 
Those  were  the  days  when  newspapers 
cfancnlated  their  fifties  of  tbonaaiids, 
when  the  ablest  men  In  France,  nntran- 
melled  by  the  necessity  of  slgnatore, 
availed  themselves  of  their  coIobm 
for  the  utterance  <tf  their  opinions  ud 
support  of  their  parties ;  when  fieroe 
polemics  between  rival  prints  dally 
excited  and  engrossed  the  public,  and 
sword  or  pistol  often  decided  dispatca 
that  the  pen  had  begun.  I  need  not 
tell  yott  now  oompwe  a  change  has 
taken  place  since  then.  Kewspapers 
are  now  as  meek  as  the  mntton  thai 
Corydoo  drives  to  pastnre— Corydoii 
beina  represented,  in  their  ease,  by 
his  Ezceileacy  the  Minister  of  tba 
laterior.  Tb^  are  as  gnarded  la 
tbeir  discoane  aa  they  were  tarbalcal 
and  nallgDaat  befbre  the  advent  cf 
the  last  repnblie— liecMiom  and  in- 
biidlad  te  soaM  liaa  after  its  laama- 
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ration.  Home  politics  are  a  dead 
letter  here — a  topic  totally  tabooed. 
Discussion  is  out  of  the  question  when 
onlj  one  side  is  allowed  advocacy ; 
and,  moreover,  when  the  whole  action 
of  governnieut  is  silent  and  secret, 
there  really  is  nothing  to  discuss.  As 
to  the  Legislative  Chamber,  whose  de- 
bates once  afforded  so  ample  a  themo 
of  conversation,  so  suggestive  a  sub- 
ject for  controversy,  not  one  person  in 
a  dozen  knows  when  it  sits,  and  not 
one  in  a  hundred  cares.  It  is  the 
merest  phantom  of  a  popular  assembly 
ever  evoked  by  the  will  of  a  practical 
(lcs]>ot.  It  imposes  npon  nobody,  and 
none  know  that  better  than  the  Km- 
peror.  Why,  then,  it  may  be  asked, 
does  he  keep  up  the  farce — why  not 
suppress  it  and  save  its  cost?  Not 
so  fast :  another  consideration  inter- 
venes. The  Chamber,  as  now  con- 
stituted, is  a  sort  of  refuge  for  the 
political  destitute,  for  adventurous 
and  unscrupulous  individuals,  political 
cotuIottien\  possessing  more  or  less 
talent,  activity,  and  audacity,  more  or 
less  power  to  do  mi!«ehief,  and  who 
might  ]>rove  troublesome  if  cast  upon 
their  own  resources.  It  is  a  very  con- 
venient coop  fur  birds  of  that  feather 
— for  restless  partisans,  who  must  be 
fed,  even  when  not  wanted  to  fight, 
lest  they  should  desert  to  the  enemy. 
They  poiket  their  pay,  frequent  court 
receptions,  dine  with  Cory  don,  Per- 
signy,  and  the  superb  Fouid,  and  ask 
no  better  than  to  see  the  present  state 
of  things  eternally  endure,  being  well 
aware  that,  under  a  government  to 
wlio.^e  patronage  eombiiied  ability  and 
respectability  were  the  only  passport, 
few  of  them  would  have  a  chance  of 
employment  or  distinrtion. 

The  present  state  of  political  feeling 
in  I*aris — which  I  presume  may  still 
be  taken  as  a  guide  to  that  of  France 
In  general  --  is  annmalous  enough. 
There  are  two  points  on  which  the 
French  semi  tn  have  ditfieulty  in 
making  up  their  minds,  am!  those 
points  are  the  character  of  their  ruler 
and  their  own  exact  condition.  The 
latter  diHs  not  appear  very  difficult 
to  realise.  They  have  men»ly  to  re- 
member that  tiiere  is  one  man  in 
France  ^\u\  by  a  stroke  of  his  jHjn  or 
a  word  of  his  month,  can  send  any  of 
them  iiito  prison  or  exile,  and  con- 
trary to  whose  good  pleasure  nothing 


the  Boulevards, 
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can  be  written  or  spoken  withont  en- 
tailing prompt  punishment,  inflicted 
withont  trial,  and  admitting  of  no 
appeal ;  who  levies  taxes  and  makea 
laws  by  the  arbitrary  exercise  of  his 
uncontrolled  will  and  unlimited  power 
— and  they  most  at  once  feel  that 
their  political  condition  Is  degraded, 
and  that  they  exist  under  the  sway 
of  a  despot.  But  this,  whatever  the 
Opposition  may  say,  is  not  felt  aa 
grievous  by  the  great  majority  of  the 
nation.  Far  be  it  from  me  so  to  libel 
France,  as  to  say  that  many  of  her 
sons  do  not  sorely  chafe  under  the 
yoke  they  cannot  shake  off.  Bnt  the 
great  majority  are  so  well  pleased  to 
have  got  onler  and  comparative  secn- 
rity,  after  all  they  have  suffered  since 
1848,  that  they  trouble  themselvca 
ver>'  little  al>out  the  loss  of  that  liberty 
which,  in  fact,  notwithstanding  ail 
their  enthusiasm  for  its  name,  their 
tricoloured  flags  and  patriotic  song#, 
and  ribbon -iMHiecked  trees,  and  such- 
like tomfooleries,  they  have  never  yet 
rightly  understood  or  realty  possessed. 
There  is  such  a  strange  fickleness  in 
the  national  character,  that  they 
scarcely  enjoy  a  thinir  before  growinif 
disgnsted  with  it.  A  new  system  of 
government  has  hardly  begim  to  work, 
when  they  begin  to  abuse  it,  because 
it  does  not  at  once  combine  every 
advantafrc  and  display  every  perfec- 
tion. They  have  no  patience  to 
await  gradual  improvement.  Certain- 
ly the  greatest  combined  prosperity 
and  liberty  ever  enjoyed  l»y  France 
was  under  the  moderate,  although 
not  blameless,  government  of  Lonia 
Philippe.  Corruption  there  was,  un- 
doubtedly; selfishness,  and  unjusti- 
fiable dvnastic  ambition  —  militating 
against  the  interests  of  the  country — 
on  the  part  of  the  old  king,  whose 
character  had  little  that  commanded 
either  respect  or  sympathy.  But  in  < 
point  of  purity,  there  was  not  much 
gained  by  the  advent  to  power  of 
lilessrs  Rollin,  Blanc,  and  their  ac- 
complices; t  little  patience  must  have 
brought  electoral  reform  ;  and  the 
ignominious  ejection  from  the  Tnileriea 
and  subsequent  confiscation  of  the 
Orleans  property  were  rather  severe 
retribution  for  the  thimble-rig  of  the 
wretched  Spanish  marriages,  and  the 
Judas-kiss  at  £u.  These  matters, 
however,  pertain  almost  to  ancient 
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history,  and  are  not  worth  dwelling 
upon.  I  was  referring  to  the  attitude 
of  that  minority  of  the  nation  (nume- 
rically a  small  one,  as  I  believe^ 
which,  consisting  of  men  of  bign 
spirit  and  huteliectoal  superiority, 
worthy  to  possess,  able  to  enjoy,  and 
irritated  at  having  been  robbed  of 
constitutional  freedom,  stand  aloof  bi 
silent  discontent.  Deprived  of  those 
means  of  pacific  warfare  that  the  press 
and  the  tribune  formeriy  affiirded 
them,  many  of  the  most  eminent 
persons  in  France,  long  distinguished 
as  statesmen,  orators,  philosopberSi 
writers,  have  withdrawn,  nnacqniee- 
cent  and  indignant,  from  the  avena, 
and  await,  with  sadness  Bsui  disgust, 
changes  which  they  desire  rather  than 
dare  hope  for.  jke  majority  of  these 
men  belong  to  the  Orleanist  par^, 
whioh,  wealc  in  numbers,  and  deficient 
in  dynastic  prestige,  relies  on  the 
talents  of  its  members,  and  on  the 
nation's  supposed  grateful  recoHectkm 
of  its  past  rule.  For  the  P^es^i^t  it 
can  but  wait  and  watch.  The  Cer- 
berus of  opposition,  whose  three  beads 
are  Legitimacy,  Republicanism,  and 
Orieanism,  is  dose  mnsaled  for  the 
moment.  He  cannot  bite,  he  hardhr 
dares  to  show  his  teeth  and  growL 
As  to  Henry  y.*s  partisans,  one  hears 
nothing  of  them,  since  all  talk  of  a 
fusion  has  ceased,  beyond  the  occa- 
sional circulation  of  biting  jests  and 
scandalous  tales  concerning  the  pre- 
sent court  and  government — an  un- 
dignified mode  of  warfare,  indulged 
in  to  a  discreditable  extent,  espedallv 
at  the  time  of  and  since  the  Empennr^ 
marriage,  in  the  drawing-rooms  ^ 
both  the  monarchical  parties.  The 
republicans  are  doubtless  the  party 
in  whose  councils  and  movements  the 
most  activity  prevails ;  but  the  recent 
public  investigation  of  the  conspira- 
cies of  the  Hippodrome  and  Cfpera 
Comique  has  shown  how  quickly  the 
vigilance  of  the  authorities  detects 
their  schemes,  and  what  base  and  in- 
capable agents  the  plotters  are  reduced 
to  employ. 

Meanwhile  the  car  of  state  rolls  on 
without  much  creaking  of  the  wheels, 
amidst  a  pretty  general  admisrion, 
either  expressed  or  tadt,  that  things 
might  be  worse.  Kapoleon  III.  has 
neither  roused  the  enthusiasm  nor 
won  the  affections  of  the  Fk«Beb|  bnft 


he  has  made  them  respect  and  fear 
him,  and  by  the  greater  number  be  is 
looked  upon  with  unfeigned  gratitode 
as  their  saviour  from  anarchy.  If  be 
aimed  at  more  than  this— at  reldndlins 
the  enthusiasm  his  unde  once  inspired 
— he  must  be  much  disappointed  at 
the  ill  success  of  his  efforts.  It  is 
undeniable  that  he  has  done  great 
things,  and  made  for  himsdf  a  posi- 
tion, in  the  mind  of  the  iVench  na- 
tion, for  which  his  previous  career  had 
laid  small  fonndation.  He  has  stilled 
the  foverish  pidsation  of  the  heart  of 
iVance,  and  that  with  fiur  less  blood- 
letting than  hhi  foes  assert.  Paris, 
whose  easOy*ronsed  working-classes 
are  prompt,  bn  small  provocation«  to 
Quit  thehr  workshops  for  the  stmt, 
throw  up  barricades,  and  proclaim  the 
downfoll  of  the  powers  that  be,  has 
been  kept  quiet,  not  merdy— as  pre* 
tended  by  those  who  deny  that  then 
can  be  good  in  anything  connected 
with  the  Imperial  government. — 17 
the  foste  or  the  foar  of  bayonets,  rot 
by  means  better  becoming  a  sovereign 
who  has  his  subjects'  welfare  at  heart. 
.Thennmerous  andprodiglousimprove- 
ments  now  Ui  progress  m  this  csnlUl 
employ  seventy  thousand  men,  wnoie 
labonis,  whilst  greatly  beantifyhig  the 
dty  and  increasing  its  salubrity,  tend 
to  render  future  revolutions— of  the 
same  nature  as  former  ones— extreme- 
ly dMcult,  and  thebr  success  almost 
impossible.  A  strategical  idea  is 
manifest  in  all  these  alteratfans. 
Thus  the  prolongation  of  the  Rue  de 
Bivoll,  horn  the  Tulleries  to  the  H6td 
de  Ville,  cuts  a  broad  avenue  through 
one  of  the  most  densdy-bullt  qnartero 
of  Paris— a  labyrinth  of  small,  dingy 
streets,  whose  squalid  houses  seem  to 
nod  at  eadi  other  across  the  narrow 
intenid,  and  whose  grimy  pavement 
has  never,  sinoe  it  first  was  laid,  been 
warmed  by  a  ray  of  sun.  Evdnintbe 
Citi^  whose  vioe-hannted  alleys  and 
horrible  cat-throat  lanes  £ngene  8m 
has  described  with  startling  ndeli^  in 
the  most  suecessAil  and  mlschievoos 
of  his  novels,  one  hardly  meets  wltk 
anything  wone  than  in  the  distilet 
whose  ^ndiMd  boundary  joints  an 
the  Palace  of  the  Louvre,  tne  Maricet 
of  the  Innocents,  and  the  Hdtel  de 
TiUe.  The  name  €i  some  of  the 
streets— sndi  as  the  Bne  des  Maa- 
Talses  Parolei,Btte  dn  Cherallerihi 
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Guct — tell  of  their  iodiflferent  charac- 
ter in  furincr  days,  and  their  fame  has 
gained  little  by  lapse  of  time.  la 
cases  of  insurrection,  they  were  a  nest 
of  insurgents,  whom  the  soldiery  could 
not  expel  without  severe  loss,  and 
whose  proximity  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville 
— that  central  and  important  point 
whose  possession  has  been  the  first 
object  of  every  insurrection — was  ex- 
tremely disadvantageous.  Now  the 
mason  s  pick  and  trowel  have  driven  a 
broad  passage  for  troops,  and  establish- 
ed a  direct  and  rapid  communication 
between  the  llutel  dc  Ville  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  Champs  Elysees  and 
Champ  do  ^[ars  on  the  other.  The 
same  idea  is  to  be  traced  in  the  for- 
mation (tf  the  new  Kuede  Strasbourg, 
extt'uding  from  the  railway  station 
to  the  boulevard  St  Denis,  and  also 
cutting  through  a  maze  of  narrow  ill- 
inliabited  streets,  and  in  other  con- 
templated improvements  on  a  large 
scale.  Of  course  such  changes  are 
costly,  and  it  is  hard  to  say  whence 
all  the  money  comes;  but,  when  com- 
pletely carried  out,  Taris  will  be  quite 
another  city.  When  that  time  arrives, 
what  is  to  he  done  with  the  numerous 
workuu'u  who  will  find  their  occupa- 
tion suddenly  gone  V  This  ipiestion 
is  difliiult  to  ans^wor.  Perhaps  the 
KmpiTiir  could  reply  to  it,  although 
nobody  el.^e  is  able  ;  and  at  any  rate, 
in  Paris,  i>f  late  years,  people  have 
got  out  of  the  habit  of  looking  too  far 
forwanl,  and  content  themselves  with 
the  evil  of  the  day,  which  certainly 
has  often  been  moru  than  butlicieiit. 

The  gloomy  predictions  of  the  Op- 
position, at  the  time  of  the  imperial 
marriage,  have  since  been  proved 
utterly  groundless.  When  the  sin- 
gular alliance  was  announced  as  de- 
rided upon,  there  was  jubilation  in 
<)rleani>tand  Legitimist  coteries.  ''It 
is  the  lirst  nail  in  his  coflin,*'  they 
crieil ;  an.l,  that  nothing  might  bo 
wanting  on  their  part  to  disgust  the 
nation  and  accelerate  his  interment, 
they  commenced  the  propagation  of 
everv  aeeu>ation  malice  could  devise 
against  the  wife  uf  his  choice.  Manu- 
script  lani|-ouns— (many  of  them  of 
the  m>i>t  .-scurrilous  description,  and 
ctmtainiu}:  the  vilest  charge>) — mere 
pa>si-il  tVoin  hand  to  hand;  Utters  in 
the  same  style  were  £>ent  to  furei;:u 
newspapers ;  no  stouc  was  left  uu- 
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turned ;  do  lie  aninrented ;  to  bring 
the  fortunate  lady,  and,  through  her, 
her  husband,  into  odium  and  con- 
tempt. But  the  labour  was  fruitless. 
Paris,  taken  by  surprise,  looked  od 
coldly  enough  at  the  wedding,  Jost 
as  it  would  at  a  gorgeous  scene  in  a 
comedy,  amused,  pleased,  like  a  play- 
ground full  of  children,  with  the  show 
and  the  glitter,  and  the  military  pa- 
geant, and  comforted  in  its  |)Ocket  hy 
the  enormous  influx  of  strangers. 
Then,  and  for  some  time  afterwards^ 
It  seemed  to  consider  the  Km  press  a^i 
an  object  of  curiosity  rather  than  of 
sympathy  or  affection.  But  her  sweet 
manners,  her  affability,  generosity, 
and  benevolence,  have  won  many 
hearts,  and  she  is  now  decidedly  po- 
pular. The  contemptible  tactics  and 
indecent  scandal  of  the  Opposition, 
have  proved  innocuous,  and  to  all 
appearance  there  is  no  more  chance 
of  evil  resulting  to  Napoleon  III., 
from  his  matrimonial  coup  de  tUe^ 
than  there  would  have  been  had  he 
contracted  a  union  with  any  foreign 
princess,  whose  hand  he  a  year  ago 
could  possibly  have  obtained. 

Perhaps  the  most  fortunate  thini; 
for  the  present  absolute  ruler  of 
France  that  has  occurred,  since  he 
a'^^umed  that  position  in  December 
1851,  has  been  the  aggression  of 
Kussia  upon  Turkey.  His  position 
with  the  nation  has  been  decidedly 
improveil  by  the  firmness  of  his  fo- 
reign policy.  It  is  consolator}'  to  the 
self-love  of  the  French  to  sec' that,  if 
he  keeps  a  tight  hand  on  them  at 
home,  he  knows  how  to  make  them 
respected  abroad.  It  pleai>es  them  to 
institute  coniparis<ais  between  the 
promptitude  and  ability  displayed, 
throughout  the  iihole  progress  of  the 
Faster u  ipu^tion,  by  Drouyn  de 
riluys,  acting,  of  course,  under  the 
immediate  oiders  of  the  KniiKTor. 
who  is,  to  a  great  extent,  his  own 
niinister,  and  the  bungling,  vacillat- 
ing, procraMinating,  priiceetlinga  of 
LfOrds  Aberdeen  and  Clarendon. 

*•  Wanted  1  Volunteers  for  Tur- 
key." Such  is  the  placard  I  daily 
ex|>ect  to  timl  stuck  up  at  the  Mreet 
corner,  headed  mith  a  brilliant  paint- 
ing of  a  score  of  Cossacks  put  to  the 
rout  by  the  »ingle  scimitar  of  a  hero 
in  Turki>h  uniform.  And  as  in 
Whitehall  one  meets  dapper    rifle- 
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men  and  dashing  hassaiB,  with  stripes 
on  their  arms,  and  ribbons  in  their 
schakos,  parading  the  pavement  in 
quest  of  recruits,  so  do  I  anticipate 
shortly  seeing  the  Porte's  recruiting 
sergeants  pulling  up  volunteers  on  the 
boulevards.  The  tide  of  military 
adventure  is  setting  strong  towards 
the  East.  The  soldier  of  fortune, 
ouce  so  common  a  character,  had 
nearly  disappeared,  in  consequence  of 
the  long  peace  prevailing  in  £urope, 
and  which  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
have  been  broken  by  the  intestine 
wars  of  Poland,  Portugal,  and  Spain. 
But  the  campaigns  consequent  on  the 
hurricane  of  revolution  that  swept 
across  Kurope  in  1848  again  brought 
him  into  notice.  He  is  Pole,  Hun- 
garian, German,  Italian— sometimes, 
but  less  frequently,  English  or  French. 
The  rank  aud  file  of  the  Sultan's  army 
may  be  exceedingly  indigenous  and 
Mahometan ;  but  amongst  the  offi« 
cers  wm  be  found  crowds  of  foreign- 
ers—Christian in  practice  or  profes- 
sion,  or  in  both.  In  Paris,  the  fa- 
vourite resort  or  permanent  abode  of 
numerous  unemployed  military  men 
of  all  nations,  one  daily  hears  of  some 
bold  adventurer — who  has  afareadyi 
perlinps,  passed  through  hidf-a-doaen 
services — starting  for  the  scene  of  the 
war  to  tender  his  sword  and  services 
to  the  Ottoman.  There  will  be  a 
groat  gathering  of  keen  blades  on  the 
Danube's  banks,  and  I^icester  Square 
and  Regent  Street  wUl  doubtless  miss 
the  presence  of  many  dlaliagaisbed 
foreipiers  in  faded  braid  ud  exten- 
sive mu;*t aches,  even  as  we,  upon  the 
boulevards,  ahready  note  a  diminu- 
tion in  the  number  of  exotic  louigers 
of  martial  aspect. 

Ten  years  ago,  if  politics  might 
have  rightfully  insisted  upon  the  meet 
prominent  place  in  a  letter  intended 
as  a  hasty  glance  at  the  principal 
t<»]iics  engrossing  the  tbonghts  and 
nttcntton  of  Paris,  literature's  claim 
t4»  bi'  next  considered  could  not  fairly 
have  lN>en  disallowed.  For  tbett 
there  still  was  vitality  and  vigour  lo 
Fri'uch  literature ;  many  books  worth 
the  reading,  and  some  that  com* 
manded  attention.  Now,  I  icaiceljr 
exaggerate  when  I  say,  that  Fitaick 
litorature  is  dead.  It  Uvea,  of  cosne, 
in  its  accumulated  trcasnras  but 
additions  to  its  stores  are  nuns  i 


Whether,  in  its  then  rather  dedlning 
state,  the  February  revolntion  was 
too  much  for  It,  or  that  It  will  not 
flonrish  under  a  despotism, — whether 
it  be  lack  of  encouragement  from 
readers,  or  exhaustion  on  the  part  of 
writers,  one  thing  is  certain,  that  it 
goes,  as  the  French  say,  but  on  one 
leg.  Indeed,  it  can  hardly  hobble 
along,  even  with  the  help  of  crutches. 
Iq  vain  do  I  rack  my  memory  and 
refer  to  catalogues :  during  the  whole 
of  the  present  year,  not  half-a-dozen 
works  of  importance  and  permanent 
Interest  have  appeared.  .  M.  Gnisot's 
Tolnmes  on  Cromwell  and  the  Com- 
monwealth—(a  continnation  of  bis 
history  of  the  English  revolution)— 
are  announced  as  presently  to  be  pub- 
lished. The  learned,  the  profound, 
the  accomplished  M.  Cousin,  has 
given  ns  the  first  volnme  of  the  his- 
tory <tf  the  Dochesse  de  LongnevUle, 
a  lady  whose  privilege  It  has  been  to 
Inspire  the  phllosof^erwith  a  posthn- 
mous  passion,  of  which  his  contem- 
poraries reap  the  benefit  Although 
bnt  the  first  Instalment  of  a  work 
whose  ultimate  extent,  and  the  period 
of  its  contlnnatkm,  are  alike  uocetr 
tain,  this  vdnme  has  been  eagerly 
read  here,  both  on  account  of  the 
faiterest  of  the  subject,  and  as  tba 
production  of  one  of  the  meet  distin- 
guished of  living  Frenchmen.  But 
the  book  of  the  year  Is  unquestionably 
M.  Weiss's  Httiifqf  ef  the  FroteettuU 
B^ffeet.  It  has  been  universal^ 
read,  and  has  given  rise  to  a  reiy 
siMup  controversy,  which  still  eon- 
tinnes.  Exasperated  at  the  prato 
whkh  all  the  moderate  CatboUc  critics 
of  any  celebrity  bestowed  npon  this 
temperately-writleB  work— >at  the  ge- 
neral denoBclatkm  of  the  Bevocalm 
of  the  Edict  of  Kantea,  aa  an  impo* 
Utlo  and  crael  measore— and  at  tha 
implied  censure  thus  cast  npon  Lonis 
XIV. — the  nltranHNitane  Unh»9 
slmck  in,  after  soma  Iwsitatlon,  and 
dealt  iu  first  blow  at  the  IkktOi, 
That  paper,  whose  ProCeatant  lean* 
infs  are  no  seerst,  waa  not  alow  to 
reply.  Hence  a  rery  pretty  qaarr^ 
nnmemns  srtides^  tbmsts  and  conn* 
tar-thmsts.  The  abondnable  Intol- 
trance  of  the  Jcsnit  party  has  Anwn 
npon  them  a  atinfing  eastlaatkm  In 
tie  eolnmna  of  tim  mnM  db  rinsfrno* 
Ifan  JNMfns  ef  tfcn  lOtfc  Inatm,  tip 
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writer  of  which,  M.  Iligaalt,  Bcarcelj 
condescending  to  argue  seriouslj  in 
favoar  of  tliat  principle  of  religions 
tolerance  which  all  bat  a  bigoted 
and,  fortunately,  a  very  small  fraction 
of  Christians  esponse  and  maintain, 
lashes,  with  cutting  ironj,  the  jour- 
nali'its  who  have  dared,  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  to  avouch  and  uphold 
the  doctrine  that  **  error  cannot  be 
persecuted,  only  chastised ;  truth 
alone  can  be  pen>ecuted.*'  This  exe- 
crable tenet  is  the  basis  of  all  tho 
arguments  put  forward  by  tho  fana- 
tical party,  as  often  as  they  get  tired 
of  sneering  at  historical  authorities 
which  the  whole  world  besides  re- 
spects, and  of  maintaining  that  there 
was  no  persccntion  of  the  Huguenots 
nnder  Louis  XIV.  ;  that  the  dragon- 
nades  were  attended  by  no  acts  of 
cruelty,  but  were  a  mere  customary 
quartering  of  soldiers  in  the  houses  of 
persons  who  did  not  pay  their  taxes ; 
that  the  Protestants  who  fled  from 
France  at  tliat  {leriod  were  not  the 
most  earnest,  intelligent,  and  high 
principled,*  but  the  most  depraved  and 
diHreputablc— with  other  statements 
equally  consonant  with  reason  and 
truth.  To  this  doctrine,  that  error 
cannot  be  persecuted,  a  doctrine  wor- 
thy of  the  bloodiest  days  of  that  In- 
quisition which,  after  reading  their 
articles,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that 
the  writers  in  the  Vuivers  would,  had 
they  the  power,  joyfully  revive,  M. 
Kiganlt— >\ho8e  paper,  Vune  nourelle 
f^/xV/'  (te  Critique  Litttrairc^  is  an  ad- 
mirable spt'cimon  of  courteous  satire, 
at  once  polished,  scornful,  and  logical 
— thus  n^plii's :  **  It  is  precisely  what 
Xero  would  have  said  to  the  Chris- 
tians, had  he  edited  the  Acta/h'urm  of 
Rome.  It  was  Julian's  reply  ;  it  has 
been  the  reply  of  all  persecutors  to 
all  victims.  It  justities  the  Inquisi- 
tion and  the  tortures  of  the  Vaudois, 
and  tho  St  Bartholomew,  dear  to  the 
memory  of  the  Christians  of  the 
i'tih'frs:  it  juHiifios  the  Mussulmans, 
when,  in  Mahomet's  name,  they  chas- 
tise the  Syrian  Christians,  whom  the 
I'ninrs  daily  defends  with  a  warmth 
that  does  it  honour,  but  that  gives 
the  lie  direct  to  its  doctrines;  it 
would  justify  tho  Czar,  if  it  pleased 
him  to  chantise  Roman  error  in  the 
name  of  Greek  truth.  For  who,  in 
this  world,  does  n^t  believe  and  pro- 


claim himself  the  sole  possessor  of 
the  truth?  Whefe  are  the  sages, 
even  amongst  governments,  who  mo- 
destly say— *' What  do  I  know?** 
And  what  would  M.  Anbineaa  (the 
writer  in  the  Unrren)  reply,  npoa 
the  day  when  Protestant  England, 
relapsing  into  fanaticism,  should  re- 
vive former  persecutions  of  CatlioUc 
England,  and  should  say  derisi%'ely— 
*'We  do  not  persecute,  we  do  bat 
chastise  you  ?  *'  In  the  coarse  of  the 
controversy,  the  fanatical  party  had 
not  spared  sophistry,  and  bad  endea- 
voured to  prove  that  F^udlbn  himself 
was  an  advocate  of  religions  persecu- 
tion. In  triumphant  refatation  of 
this  audacious  attempt,  M.  Rigaalt 
closes  his  paper  by  a  beautiful  ex- 
tract from  a  sermon  preached  by  the 
gentle  and  pious  archbishop  of  Cam- 
brai,  in  presence  of  the  Electors  of 
Ravaria  and  Cologne,  and  of  the 
flower  of  the  clergy  of  Fryice,  in 
which  he  eloquently  and  forcibly  in- 
culcated tolerance,  basing  his  precepts 
upon  the  words  of  Chrbt  himself  and 
of  St  Augustine.  Thus,  as  far  as  the 
controver.'iy  has  yet  gone,  all  the 
honours  of  the  war  of  words  have 
been  for  the  moderate  Catholic  party. 
Hitherto  the  Protestant  writers — 
who  are  neither  few  nor  feeble — bare 
not  meddled  in  the  matter.  Bat  it 
is  said  that,  exasperated  by  the  qq- 
provoked  onslanght  of  the  ultras,  thej 
are  marshalling  their  forces,  and  abost 
to  take  the  field.  The  Jesuits  had 
better  look  to  their  defences. 

Rut  what  on  earth  am  I  thinkinf 
of,  to  expend  two  prccions  pages  of  let- 
ter-paper upon  such  matters  a8theae» 
when  there  lies  before  me,  wailing 
for  a  woni,  the  volume  after  which 
all  Paris  has  for  the  last  month  been 
running?  Yon  know  Dr  Venm, 
El)ony  ?  Stop  a  minute! — If  yon  do 
not  known  him,  dun't  admit  it.  Yoa 
would  be  immediately  cut  by  yoor 
friends,  despised  by  year  acqaain- 
tances,  and  sent  to  Coventry  by 
everybody  but  your  creditors.  The 
circulation  of  your  Magazine,  instead 
of  increasing  by  a  few  thousands, 
as  it  nsnally  does,  n|»on  next  New 
Year's  day  would  sink  at  once  from 
5<»,0()0  to  aero.  AVitliont  exception 
of  Napoleon  III.,  Philippe  the  cook« 
Fould  the  Jew,  or  Dumas  the  dra- 
matist, Vdron  is  the  greatest  man  ia 
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France.  If  joa  donbt  it,  read  his 
book.  You  need^ot  go  much  beyond 
its  title-page  to  obtain  all  the  infor- 
mation you  can  desire.  His  first 
chapter  is  headed,  in  dropsical  letters, 
with  the  words,  Who  I  am.  This  is 
evidently  a  reply  to  the  impertinent 
question  at  one  time  current  amongst 
the  blackguardry  of  London :  Who 
are  you  ?  Somebody  has  been  put- 
ting it  to  Dr  V(^ron,  who  complai- 
santly  replies.  lie  replies,  however, 
with  a  difference.  In  the  course  of 
his  volume  he  certainly  gives  us 
abundant' opportunity  of  discerning 
what  he  is  (as  if  everybody  did  not 
know  that  I)  but  the  who  is  rather 
more  obscure.  He  ignores  his  pro- 
genitors, hops  over  his  childhood,  and 
presents  himself  to  his  readers  full- 
grown,  and  walking  the  hospitaK 
0)1  ne  cannoit  pas  tovjours  son  pkre ; 
cest  dommage.  On  est  certain  tou' 
jours  (Ten  avoir  eu ;  cela  console.  Such 
is  the  acute  observation  of  some  phi- 
losophical Frenchman — La  Rocbefou- 
cault  or  Paul  de  Kock  at  a  guess. 
It  has  been  frequently  remarked  that 
genius  is  not  hereditary,  at  least,  not 
in  the  direct  line;  that  few  heroes 
and  sages  have  had  sons  as  heroic  and 
wise  as  tiiemselves.  If  we  admit  this 
proposition,  a  natural  inference  from 
it  is,  that  great  men  have  generally 
little  fathers.  Ergo,  V(?ron  pere  must 
have  been  a  simpleton  of  the  feeblest 
description.  The  whole  talent  of  the 
Veronic  race  has  evidently  concen- 
trated itself  in  the  writer  of  the  pre- 
sent autobiography. 

Strolling  once  in  a  remote  part  of 
Dorsetshire,  I  came  upon  a  bumpkin 
seated  under  a  hedge  and  reading 
Blackwood s  Magazine^  which  **  the 
squeire,'*  he  told  me,  had  left  down  at 
the  farm.  Whilst  he  thus  took  his 
nibble  at  literature,  the  cart  stood 
still,  and  brown  Giles  had  a  pleasant 
bite  at  the  green  com.  Now,  as 
casual  bucolic  readers  of  that  class 
into  whose  hands  this  letter  (which, 
although  marked  private,  I  cannot 
depend  on  your  not  publishing)  may 
chance  to  fall,  may  possibly  not  have 
heard  of  Dr  Vdron,  I  will  glance,  for 
the  benefit  of  such  country  gentlemen, 
at  the  qualities  and  career  of  that  ex- 
traordinary person.  Although  lnsti*e8 
more  than  I  care  to  count  have 
elapsed  since  you  and  I,  Ebony,  were 


thrashed  for  preferring  prisoner's  base 
to  Csesar^s  Commentaries,  yon  have, 
perhaps,  not  forgotten  a  schoolboy 
practice  of  reckoning  the  waistcoat 
buttons,  conpling  a  calling  or  profes- 
sion with  each.  The  word  that  cor- 
responded with  the  last  button  was 
supposed  to  decide  the  reckoner's  fu- 
ture career.  Unless  Dr  Vdron's  but- 
tons were  unusually  numerous,  he  has 
realised  all  theur  predictions.  Ac- 
cording to  bis  own  account — and  I 
give  nothing  concerning  him  upon 
worse  authority — he  has  been  in  turn 
(and  out  of  turn)  surgeon,  gamester, 
journalist,  statesman,  idler,  agricul- 
turist, author,  manager  of  the  opera, 
and  vender  of  quack  medicines.  From 
the  day  be  was  weaned  down  to  the 
present  time — that  is  to  say,  during 
tifty-two  years — he  has  been  on  the 
most  intimate  terms  with  all  the  cele- 
brities of  France,  not  to  say  of  Europe. 
In  his  first  chapter  we  find  the  Em- 
peror of  the  French  courting  his  so- 
ciety. **  Desiring  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  distinguished 
persons  of  my  country,  I  natnrallj 
wish  to  make  your  acquaintance.  A 
mutual  friend  assures  me  that  yon 
will  kindly  accept  a  tavern  dinner 
with  me,  and  I  hasten  to  seize  this 
opportunity,  which  will  enable  me  to 
converse  with  a  man  of  whom  I  have 
often  heard  speak,"  &c.  &c.  Thus 
wrote  Louis  Napoleon  Buonaparte, 
then  lately  arrived  at  Paris,  as  repre- 
sentative of  the  people,  and  abiding, 
just  like  a  natural  person,  at  the  Hotel 
du  Rhin,  Place  VendOme,  to  the 
renowned  Dr  Vdron.  The  clever 
schemer  was  casting  about  for  parti- 
sans. The  **  diner  cTauberge^^^  which 
the  doctor  eagerly  accepted,  was  fol- 
lowed by  others ;  Vdron,  then  in  the 
jpumalistic  phase  of  his  protean  ex- 
istence, became  a  stanch  Buonapartist, 
and  the  Constitutionnel^  then  his  pro- 
perty, but  which  he  has  since  sold  for 
half  a  million  of  francs,  continues  to 
the  present  day  an  organ  of  the  im- 
perial government.  Three  years  later, 
a  fortnight  after  the  coup  cTitai^  we 
find  him  receiving  his  reward  (proba- 
bly not  his  only  one)  in  the  shape  of 
officer's  rank  in  the  Legion  of  Honour, 
announced  to  him  by  a  brief  note 
from  the  Prince-president,  which  he 
also  publishes.  Indeed  he  has  a  mania 
for  publishing  correspondence,   and 
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must  be  a  dangeroas  man  to  write  to. 
TIktc  are  persons  who  uever  bum  a 
letter,  but  hoard  them  as  a  usurer 
does  post-obit9,  then,  after  a  scoro 
of  years'  interval,  drag  them  from 
their  dusty  rccesa,  to  the  consterna- 
tion of  their  friends.  Dr  Vcron,  as 
far  as  his  first  volume  goes  (there  are 
four  more  coming)  behaves  with  toU 
crable  discretion,  and  publishes  no 
letters  by  whose  publicity  the  writers 
would  be  likely  to  ffcl  much  annoyed. 
They  answer  a  double  purpose,  prov- 
ing tlie  doctor's  intimacy  with  all  man- 
ner of  great  people,  and  helping  to  fill 
his  closely  ])rinted  octavo.  Upon  the 
whole,  they  form  the  most  amnsing 
portion  of  the  volume,  as  they  are  as- 
suredly the  best  written  ;  for  the  doc- 
tor's own  style  is  shambling  and  dis- 
connected, and  his  book  utterly  de- 
void of  literary  merit. 

As  an  ex-journalist,  and  as  the  pro- 
prietor of  a  celebrated  cough  lozenge, 
which  ori<^iually  owed  its  vogue  to 
pulling,  and  which  still,  by  the  same 
means,  is  made  annually  to  yield  him 
a  very  handsome  income,  I)r  Veron 
was  naturally  well  aware  of  the  value 
of  adverti^^en1ents.     Kich  enough  to 
write  tor  ginry,  and  despise  gold,  he 
was  lavish  of  preliminary  announce- 
ments.    For  weeks  before  the  appear- 
ance of  his  volume,  one  could  not  take 
up  a  newspaper  without  seeing  "  Mi- 
jiifures  fCuH  Ilourgeois  de  Parity  ftar  le 
f/iM'ftur  L.  Virun^''  sprawling  over  an 
entire  pn;:e.    The  iKiok  came  out,  and 
there  was  a  rush  for  it.    The  great 
nu'du'ine-man  did  not  for^'ct  his  cun- 
nin;:,  but  manieuvred  with  his  usual 
ability.     A  tew  hundred  copies  were 
supplied,  and  then  no  more  could  be 
had,    the   book    was    out    of   print. 
For  two  day.-*  the  public,   with   the 
exiepiion  of  the  fortunate  few  who 
had  hriMi  prompt  in  application,  we«*e 
fain  to  (nil tent  themselves  with  the 
piru  ai  of  hu^e  placards  evervwhere 
dl<|)lavtM|,  jriviii^  the  tempting  *•  con- 
tents" of  the  doctor's  nine  chapters. 
'J1ien  the  is?ue  was  resumed,  and  three 
or  f(»ur  thou.^and  eo|iies  were  run  off. 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  future 
volnnifs  will   tind   such   a  demand. 
Something:  more   piquant    was    ex- 
perte;!.     The  doctor  is  not  half  scan- 
dalous enongh.     He  speaks  well  of 
evirybody — particularly  of  himsidf — 
and  is  consequently  insipid.    lie  be- 
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sins  by  announcing  Lis  intentiou  of 
following  in  the  footsteps  of  those  old 
chroniclers,  shrewd  and  witty  bur- 
gesses of  Paris— the  L'Estoiies,  tlie 
Tatruo,  the  Tallemant  dcs  Keanx — 
whose    life-like    and   characteristic 
sketches  of  the  men  and  events  of 
their  dav,  of  the  usages,  follies,  and 
vices  of  society,  have  been  banded 
down  to  our  time,  andnre  still  highly 
esteemed  and  often  referred  to.     Xbe 
bald  narration,  die  stale  anecdotes, 
the  triviality  and  egotism  that  suc- 
ceed to  this  ambitious  annoancement, 
make  one  smile  at  the  modest  Vvron*s 
estimate  of  his  own  powers,    lie  la 
not  witty,  his  style  is  pointless,  he  ia 
incapable  of  sketching  the  slightest  of 
those  pen-and-ink  portraits  of  the  re- 
markable persons  be  has  known,  that 
one  expects  in  a  book  of  this  class, 
and  that  would  constitute  its  chief 
merit  and  attraction.    To  enable  you 
to  form  an  idea  of  his  mode  of  con- 
cocting a  big  volume,  I  will  give  yon 
the  skeleton  of  a  chapter.    Not  of  the 
first,  which  literally  contains  nothing 
at  all,  except   half-a-dozen  of   the 
letters  from  friends  already  mentioned, 
and  an  account,  much  more  minute 
and  medical  than  important  or  inte- 
resting, of  the  doctor^s  early  studies, 
of  his  mornings  in  the  hospital  of  La 
ritie,  of  his  dissection  of  an  elephant, 
of  his  service  at  the  Foundling  Hos- 
pital, of  his  observations  on  the  milk 
of  nurses  and  the  screams  of  children, 
of  his  saving  a  friend's  life  by  bleed- 
ing him  nine  times,  and  that  of  an  old 
porteress,  by  stopping  the  bleeding  of 
her  nose,  and  of  his  early  retirement 
in  disgust  from  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession.   The  second  chapter,  headed 
*'  The  Kmpire,"  is  a  rather  more  fa- 
vourable sum  pie  of  the  doctor  s  powers. 
That  early  period  of  his  life  has  evi- 
dently lelt  him  some  vivid  impressiunSv 
and  one  almost  regrets  he  does  not 
dwell  upon  them  rather  longer.     He 
IS  superficial  and  desultory  to  a  degree 
seldom  met  with,  and  passes  rapidly 
from  the  state  of  society  under  the 
fii:st  XafK)leon  to  Madame  Sa<]ui  and 
her  tight   ro|te,   and  thence  to  the 
fashion  of  ladies*  dresses.   These  were 
ugly  enough,  as  the  i>ortraits  of  the 
time  testify.    Women*s  waists  were 
under  their  arms,  and  their  girdles 
across  their  l>osonis.     Here  we  have 
a  milliner's  bill,  of  gowns,  feathers, 
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and  finery  of  all  kinds  supplied  to  her 
Majestj  the  empress  and  qneen  dar- 
ing the  first  ten  months  of  1806.  It 
amonnts  to  seven  thousand  ponnds 
sterling.  Those  were  the  days  of  high 
feeding  and  full  feeding.  The  man 
vfho  could  devour  a  hundred  docen  of 
oysters  at  a  sitting  (!)  was  admired 
and  respected.  The  pleasures  of  the 
time  were  not  of  a  refined  description. 
^*  General  Danmespii,  who  was  go- 
vernor of  Vincennes,  gave  an  oyster 
breakfast  to  all  the  ofJScers  of  his  regi- 
ment, in  the  cellars  of  the  Prunes  Pro- 
vent^aux,  when  he  was  as  yet  only 
major  in  the  chasseurs  of  the  Guard. 
All  the  cellani  were  lighted  up,  and 
on  every  pile  of  bottles  was  placed  a 
board  with  the  name" of  the  wine  and 
of  the  vintage.  They  drank  of  every 
wine  and  of  every  vintage."  The 
number  of  restaurants  and  coffee- 
houses greatly  increased — many  of 
them  established  by  the  cooks  of  the 
old  aristocracy,  then  ruined  and  in 
banishment.  Here  Dr  Y^ron  telia 
several  anecdotes,  chiefly  gastrono- 
mical,  which  have  certainly  been 
printed  at  least  once  before.  I  jmss 
on  to  the  most  interesting  part  of  the 
chapter— which  part,  as  usual,  la  not 
the  doctor's  own,  bnt  consists  of  three 
letters  from  a  dashing  officer  of  light 
dragoons,  M.  Dubois  Cranc^  written 
in  the  year  VIII.  of  the  Preneh  re- 
public. Tliesc  letters,  whose  authen- 
ticity M,  Veron  guarantees,  are  in- 
teresting relics  of  an  eventful  time. 
The  fin«t,  dated  12th  Pluviose,  is  from 
Pari?,  where  the  writer  had  juat  ar- 
rive<1.  General  Lefebvre  took  bim  to 
see  tiie  Firpt  Consul. 

**  I  confess,"  writes  M.  Craned, 
**  that  I  was  intimidated;  but  hii 
affability  soon  put  me  at  my  ease.  *  I 
have  heard  of  you,*  he  said,  ^  and  am 
very  glad  to  see  you  ;  come  and  dine 
with  mo  to-morrow.*  Accordingly,  I 
dine  with  him  to-day,  and  shall  have 
more  time  to  examine  this  extraordi- 
nary man.  He  works  eighteen  boira 
a- day.  Hie  turn  of  the  ministers  doea 
not  come  until  night.  *  Ttie  nlgbt  la 
Ion;:/  he  snys.  He  never  goes  to  bed 
before  four  in  the  morning ;  he  bolda 
six  or  seven  councils  of  State  erenr 
decade,  and  himself  diacnaaea  all  ao- 
ministrativc  subjects  with  a  predalon 
and  cieamesa  that  aatonlah  even  tlMte 
men  wboaremoataccnstomadtoiMh 


labours.  On  dScadi  he  altowa  him- 
self  a  little  repoae;  that  day  he  goea 
into  the.  oonntnr;  Madame  Chaband 
dined  there  wiu  him  the  day  before 
yesterday ;  there  was  an  odd  medley : 
the  Turidsh  ambassador,  two  pacified 
Chcwm  chiefs,  senators,  legialatorSf 
painteia,  poeta,  and  hia  numerous  fa- 
mily. Upon  that  day  he  remaina  an 
hour  at  table,  but  in  general  twenty 
minutes  auffice  for  hia  repast. 

*^  The  Chowme  were  beaten  fonr 
days  ago ;  I  saw  seven  of  those  gentry 
who  are  going  to  be  abot ;  they  have 
a  grey  uniform,  with  red  waiateoat 
and  A^dnga.  It  la  a  difllcnlt  war ;  tbe 
troopa  are  numerona  and  good.** 

The  next  letter  la  written  anbae- 
qnently  to  the  dinner,  of  which  il 
givea  the  foDowinff  account : — 

**  I  got  to  the  Lnxembonrg  rather 
late ;  they  were  at  dinner:  I  aaluted 
the  oonanl;  he  made  aign  to  me  to 
ait  down.  The  table  was  laid  for 
twenty,  bnt  we  were  only  eight,  in- 
elndlng  hia  atep-danghter  waA  lier 
brother.  Buonaparte  waa  in  a  bad 
hnmonr ;  he  aald  nothing  till  towaida 
the  end  of  the  meal,  when  he  spokia 
abont  Italy.  He  eata  Tory  rapidly, 
and  a  grntt  deal,  eapedally  paatir. 
The  diahea  were  plain,  batazqulalleqr 
dreased.  We  were  bnt  eighteen  min* 
ntea  at  table.  Buonaparte  la  waited 
upon  by  two  young  Mamelukea  and 
two  little  Abyaainlaua.  It  ia  not  tma 
that  he  eata  only  of  diahea  prepM^ 
exclaalvely  for  him.  Amongat  otiier 
thinga,  he  ate  part  of  a  mnahnNMa 
paatry,  of  which  I  had  a  good  ahara. 
He  dfinka  little  wine,  and  dffnka  il 
pare.  Aa  aoon  aa  he  bad  Onhihed  Ua 
deaaert  he  got  np,  and  we  went  into 
tV^  "tawii^room.  WbOat  we  took 
,  he  aaid  a  km  worda  to  mm 
iffiaMnt,  and  immediate^ 
want  Into  the  roam  i^toa 
m\  the  whole bnalnaaa did  noc 
re  than  tvrentj-flfo  or  thirty 
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siTlna  ■  'n^nl,  take  it  oat  uf  jour 
hand* ;  nt  the  (ipvtiing  of  tbe  ttiratn 
door,  miliury  men,  iaBt«>d  of  lak* 
ins  >li(^ir  t"<'°<  "outd  not  wait,  and 

f>«u«d  Iwforeeverfbodj.  Evprydvl- 
laii  wu  ■  pthn."  Then  come*  a 
■loiT  of  an  odd  dftcloratlon  of  Inro 
tnado  by  Baroa  Cnpclta  to  the  I'rin- 
cea*  RIIkk.  snnd-'luuhtM  of  Liicca. 
She  wts  •iilTcririe  froTn  the  toothuhe 
one  dnr  ihAl  ihe  baron  called  npan 
her.  He  nrgted  the  oxcrtcLloo  of  the 
offpndlne  ivnrj.  Sb<i  would  not  bear 
of  it.  A  dentiiit  «ru*  *ent  fur,  wlio 
declar<!d  that  tlie  tooth  could  not  Ito 
aaved.  Baron  Capelle  lootc  him  into 
a  corner,  "  Extract  llie  correapood' 
lug  (oolh  (Tom  my  lair,"  hri  said.  The 
operation  perfurmoil.iiniolly  andnotae- 
Inanly,  ihe  tmron  allowed  tho  tooth. 
"  Yoa  sen,"  lie  said,  "  Ihnt  it  is  over 
Id  a  Mcoiid.  and  that  the  Iom  ia  not 
visible. "  Delalla  of  th«  morale  of  th« 
time,  vn  ;>r»  lieeoUftA,  occupy  a  Teir 
p«(;pj;  then  comes  ao  account  of  the 
Palai*  Royal,  as  it  iben  was,  and  as 
it  often  h*«  been  described ;  then  a 
ftran^  medley  of  eosiiip  abont  Ma- 
demoiselle  Bour^in  ihe  aotresa,  the 
tribnnal  of  commerce,  the  alock  px- 
rhanice — then  held  la  and  in  front  of 
llie  church  of  the  Pctits  I'^res,  (ptHipIo 
nsed  to  a*k  "what  ia  doing  in  the 
^tter?"  just  ni  in  London  tbey  used 
to  say,  "what  isdoingin  thenUer?"} 
and  Homo  Hmoiiiag  auecdotea  or  th« 
well-known  conimiHsaryandcapitalLtt, 
Onvrard.  Tho  chapter  tiniebed,  one 
retains  not  a  line  or  an  idea  ;  It  is  tite 
very  llithiest  of  IJKht  Tcadiiig,  and  as 
ench  may  enit  the  vulgar  taste  of 
Parid,  wiiirli  is  at  pre«ent  for  books 
that  can  be  read  wlihont  the  leut  ef- 
fort of  mind  or  attention.  The  fiiird 
chapter,  profewing  to  treat  of  art  and 
Kotenco,  m  an  iifar  Cures,  a^cu]tui«,  and 
literatore  nnder  the  Empire,  consists 
of  extracts  from  the  il/oftiVrur,  of  lists 
of  plays,  of  Bcraps  of  bad  poetry  ex- 
tracted from  vaudavilles,  and  of  an 
anccdoteor  two  of  Mademoiselle  Mnrs, 
with  whom  the  doctor  was  of  coarse 
well  sctjQBinted.  But  I  have  not 
patience  to  examine  the  twaddling 
Tolunie  chapter  by  chapter,  oor  would 
yoD  thank  me  for  so  doing.  Hero 
and  there  one  conies  to  an  amusing 
paragraph.  The  following  sketch  Is 
from  the  early  days  of  Ihe  Restora- 
Uod. 


"  The  yonnc  oAfl^^^^H 
bold  iroofd,  I'bowl^H^^I 

Midien  ol  Um  Bmpln:,  amaWi 
Ac  ttM  taaat  alight.  Tbraw 
daily  doela,  and  quite  a  llnle  p 
lion  of  dnallicu.  I'bera  waa  i 
ia  tbe  morainic  hy  dayligbt;  It 
at  DJjchl  by  lampllKbt.  For 
mnnihi  I  odidaud  as  mr^fon 
maltoit  miHtaire  of  Lo«(b  XI 
during  that  line  I  dtweat  nan 
one  aword  wound,  and  wlto«aMi 
than  one  ampviaUoB  wtHieiiH 
thooH  eDOMinicra.  A  doclHu  e 
the  Ctli  Francaia,  sitnUMi  e 
boulerard,  at  Ibo  corner  of  lb 


all  pr«««>t:   '1  aboahl  Bntl  a 

here,'  ho  aaid,  'dispoaed  lo 
sworda  Ihfa  momii^,*  *Xw 
mistaken,  air  I'  replied  ■  ccM 
in  epectacica;  >glv«  naa  jroar 
(>n  Ihe  card  was  tJm  Bataa  of  I 

de .   The  geaUeinan  in  apcc 

gave  ills;  he  wasibe  Man]ui«th 
■Count,'  aaid  the  Mnrrials,  !b| 
of  quiet  banter,  *  I  dkvct  pull 
out  of  my  way;  on  no  aoe  ' 
deviate  from  my  habita;  I 
we  will  not  flgbc  ibereforv,  i 
lo-morroi*  I  •  Thwo  he  cl 
waiirr.  'Hire.'  ho  said,  __ 
biin  the  coaol's  card,  >  lake  tlieg 
thouiand  francs,  go  to  tba  g 
taker'a,  and  order  a  firBl-dan 
ral  for  thn  grntleman  whoa* 
and  tltl«  art)  on  this  card,  for  th 
after  tomorrow.  The  eooDt  sli 
buried  as  if  he  wera  a  laarqDis.' 
coohicss  daunted  (he  doelliau  ma 
vSaXt  wu  arranged." 

Although  few  thiaga  )b  jot  ] 
are  belter  known  In  Kngland 
the  following  anecdote  ia  la  Fr 
it  ia,  DererthdeM,  an  oxopsdinat 
retort.  That,  howevw,  bardlv 
fica  Dr  Veron's  putting  it  bit 
book.  "  A  French  officer  aald 
Swiss  officer,  '  1  would  not  fid 
yon  do,  for  money.  >V«i  FrviS 
for  honour.'  ■  Trne,  air,'  replM 
Swiss,  '  w«  Imtli  Kerv«  fbr  wiS 
have  least  of.'  A  mortal  dool 
the  consequence," 

But  enongh  of  Dr  V^n.  » 
Taxile  Delord,  one  of  tho  wan  < 
CAojiPuri  (in  which  paper  th    " 
has  been  repnaledly  caricaini 
just  ahown  up  ii 


never  pull 
RO  aoooMi 
bita;  Id 
*^t>re,  nal 
be    c^ 


tb«4 
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deserved  critique  ia  the  Reime  de 
Pans.  Et  iu^  BruUl  Y^ron  him- 
self was  the  fouDder  of  the  Revye  de 
Parity  whose  first  editor  was  M. 
Guizot.  It  commenced  ia  1829, 
and  is  the  oldest  existing  French 
literary  periodical-^at  least  as  far  as 
its  title  goes,  for  there  has  been  a 
break  in  Its  career.  It  was  discon- 
tinncd ;  and  then,  after  an  Intervidi 
recommenced  by  Ttieophile  Gaatler 
and  others.  The  new  series  is  now 
in  its  third  year.  It  is  pleasant  and 
readable,  and  occasionally  has  a  good 
serious  article*  but  it  has  not  the 
weight  of  the  Revue  dee  Deux  Momdee^ 
which  indeed  has  too  much  weight, 
having  been  extremely  heavy  of  late. 
One  word  more  of  Dr  V^ron,  whose 
book,  although  scarcely  deserving  the 
distinction,  will,  I  suppose,  find  an 
English  translator.  He  Is  one  of 
those  active,  pushing  men,  possessed 
of  considerable  shrewdnesSi  some 
talent,  unlimited  self-confidence,  and 
impudence  that  nothing  can  daunt, 
whom  one  frequently  sees  make  their 
way  in  the  world,  unencumbered  as 
they  are  with  scruples  of  dellca^,  and 
aided  by  a  certain  amount  of  iock. 
He  admits,  with  a  modesty  he  rarely 
displays,  that  he  is  less  indebted  to 
his  own  efforts  than  to  good  fortune 
for  his  present  opulence  and  position. 
*' Since  my  youth,**  he  says,  ''the 
plans  I  have  formed  have  never  come 
to  anything ;  chance  seems  always  to 
take  mo  by  the  hand,  to  turn  me  aside 
from  the  object  I  aim  at,  and  to  guide 
me  to  an  unforeseen  and  better  poaltkML 
I  study  medicine  for  ten  years,  and  it 
leads  me  to  nothing  bnt  to  make  a 
sort  of  fortune  at  the  opera.**  The 
sort  of  fortune  is  understood  to  be  an 
extremely  handsome  one.  He  had 
the  opera  in  its  palmy  days,  after  the 
July  revolution,  from  1881  to  1885, 
or  thereabouts,  when  the  govemnent 
warmly  supported  the:  great  lyric 
theatre,  when  Taglioni  made  her  nrat 
appearance,  and  lloberi  le  Diabie  waa 
first  performed.  It  will  not  do  to 
ulk  lightly  of  the  open,  Dr  V^roa, 
nor  of  the  good  re$Uee  yon  made  OQl 
of  it.  ''  I  became  editor  of  the  Cbn- 
Btitutiomnei^  but  with  a  firm  reaolntlon 
never  to  take  np  the  pen  of  a  pottlieal 
writer,  and  behold,  the  Tbifqy-Labott- 
lie  law  forces  me  to  write  aid  id|p 
articlea  on  the  events  oCthe  di^.**  lit 


law  forced  yon  to  algn,  Dr  Yirw^  U 
yon  wrote,  bnt  It  In  no  way  forced 
von  to  write.  And  really  yon  would 
have  done  as  well  to  abstain*  The 
articles  in  the  QmetiiutUnmel  signed 
L.  V^ron,  will  not  transmit  yoor 
name  to  a  very  remote  posterity,  any 
more  than  will  the  present  volume; 
Indeed,  they  have  long  been  totally 
forgoUen,  just  as  the  liimairee  dCutk 
£<mrgeoie^  &C.,  will  be  by  this  time 
next  year.  ''In  1887  I  had  made 
fimitleas  effbrts  to  be  elected  depn^, 
and  to  obtain  a  hundred  votes  in  one 
of  the  remote  districts  of  France,  and, 
in  1853,  almost  without  my  know- 
ledge, and  quite  without  exertion  on 
mv  part,  I  am  elected,  under  nniver- 
sal  snfiirage,  deputy  for  the  d^art- 
ment  of  the  Seine,  by  more  tham 
34,000  votes.*'  Come,  come,  Dr 
Veron,  this  will  mi  pass  mnster. 
Hnve  compaaskm  noon  your  readen* 
risible  muscles.  Everybody  known 
that  nniveraal  suffraffe  in  1853  meaaa 
government  nomlnauon.  Be  well  at* 
anred  that  yonr  assumed  innocence 
and  naUfeii  impose  upon  no  one. 

From  the  memoirs  of  an  ex-mana- 
ger of  the  opera.  It  is  an  easy  tnuMt* 
tlon  to  theatricals,  witbont  aone 
mention  of  which  there  can  be  no 
completeness  in  a  letter  firom  Paris. 
Since  politics  have  been  exploded  aa 
a  subject  of  conversation,  and  since 
literature  liaa  fallen  into  contempt, 
the  theatres  are  more  fineqnented  than 
ever.  There  must  be  a  valve  for  the 
public  steanw  The  exdtenient  of 
fierce  newspaper  artidea,  political 
agitation,  and  stormy  pariiamentaiy 
debates,  belnff  no  longer  obtainahlSt 
and  higUy-^iced  Soclallat  noveto  ba» 
Ing  contraband,  the  pabUo  flock  to 
the  theatre.  The  Importanoo  attaohefl 

to  it  by  Pariabuw  is  kMiiMito  •bA  in- 
comprehensible to  the  newlv-airiviA 

foreigner,  eqiedaUy  If  he  be  Ams  yov 
aide  of  Dover's  Smite.  Inthemen- 
lafi  Cft  twniaf  onl  of  bla  iMlel,  ha 
finds  a  gnwp  asaembled  opposlla  to 
one  oC  the  v  espasUui  colnauM  that 
so  plentlfnUy  adonithia  eosuMidiMa 
canltaL  Thsiy  are  waiting  with  tktc 
cam  patience  of  people  coMciot 
that  tliej  hav«  Uttla  to  do  and  a  leaf 
dttf  before  thMSt  fi^^  watching  tkta 
opemttona  oC  a  gentlemin  with  a  abort 
laddtf t  ft  Vff  braal^  and  a  paUfoi  of 


pn«t«n  at  various  hoM.  Am  «ac)i  mo 
WitMive  |!r««n,  ycllon',  blue,  of  crim- 
aon  slieet  clinics  to  tlio  atnno,  the 
IciuuKerB  r««il  and  pondt^r,  nbiltit  each 
monipnl  llirlr  nanib«-ni  increue.  Ttie 
pUjIiill*  arc  tlie  oLjrct  of  tlielrcoQ- 
uiniitation.  .lubo  Hull,  Just  then 
timoti  mnre  bent  upon  fala  br«ikfn«t 
tliau  nnoD  ■  tnnllpr  he  U  wont  U> 
trettt  with  «Dch  KovRreigD  c{>nlempt  as 
IheatricaU,  ontuni  a  iinfo,  Kives  (arte 
blanrht  lu  thu  code,  aatl  crapplea 
a  pap«r.  It  b  ho  even  bpt  that  thl« 
ts  Ilie  Mttta^KT  ikr  TliMlra,  or  the 
Enlr'aelii,  or  tho  Gattlle  da  Thlalfm, 
at  Iho  hfrnatrit^  or  rmine  other  jounml 
ilovoted  cxdiwivoly  tu  the  drama.  Ur 
if  it  be  nut,  ihero  still  la  an  excellent 
vbaniHt  that  when,  after  oonieniptu- 
coaly  slaDclog  over  tlio  meaKrc  and 
timid  i'rttHiir  I'arit  (so  nnlike  tlio 
alashing  lender*  or  hU  native  prcu), 
Knd  over  the  aornp^  uf  foreign  iiitelU- 
Ecnce,  gleaiuHl  chiclly  from  EnKlish 
joorualx,  he  casta  his  eye  down  to  the 
feuilttiuH,  lie  flndi!  It  hoaded,  limit 
itm  T/iftUrai,  or  Snuamt  liramall^*. 
When  he  has  tlimivn  axido  the  dis- 
■ppointine  rag,  ordernl  tho  waiter  to 
beipeak  Oatignani  from  yundor  gun- 
lleman  in  doublissolt^d  hIiogh  and  un- 
misUikiitily  British -built  b'^^nuenla, 
(Riott  EnjtUshDicD  who  pass  ilirongh 
Paris,  llioURh  thev  abide  a  weeli  by 
the  way,  dn-M  na  if  thpy  -were  abont 
to  p1(Hl  throHKh  pUmghcd  ficldii,  or 
ntnrt  on  n  pvdmlrinn  tour,  becauM, 
as  they  aay.  they  are  uavellura), 
and  applied  himself  to  tlie  iuvitfog 
viands  that  como  Rleamiog  from  the 
kitchen,  bD  unavoidably  catches  the 
■nimattid  conversation  of  those  throe 
Frenchmen  who  are  broakrMtinf  at 
the  next  table.  Theatres  a^atn  :  the 
last  new  comedy  at  the  Frank's,  the 
forthcoming  opera  at  the  A  atdinae,  the 
latest  buffoonery  at  the  Palais  Rc^il, 
or  the  cnrreni  five-act  picture  ofPari- 
sian  lill-  at  the  Vaudeville.  He  cnreea 
the  drama  and  all  things  pertaining 
to  It,  bolts  his  brcakrsBt  as  mircflcct- 
inely  iu  If  It  were  an  ordinary  rasher 
of  liam  and  mature  egg  at  a  Charing 
Ci'oss  hotel — instead  of  a  rottitttt  h  la 
Saabiae,  that  might  awaken  Iho  appe- 
tite of  a  corpse— and  rushes  oot  of  the 
cafii,  to  be  accosted,  probably  btfnro 
be  iiM  walked  fifty  yiirds  on  the 
asphalt,  by  n  shabby-genteel  indivi- 
dual, proffering  tickets  "  cUeapor  than 


at  the  b.-ix-otneo"  for  ikai 
Vaiiit'i:  or  to  ha  aeUei]  Inl 
some  brutlier  ItHtUluir,  wboe 
been  three  d*y*  loixper  Ibw 
In  Paris,  lra»  been  ittoeaUl«d 
English  soon  w,  with  tlinM 
mania,  and  lahu  Inaim  on  ifi 
panyint  him  thM  «ut7  idM 
aomvtbiajc  whtdi  ba  detigaa^ 
"  Dam  u  Cafttsll^er."  0«4 
turn  to  dinner  iTOtn  Tenafllal 
I»nvr«,  lie  fiw|nire*  Uw  lm«iA 
cmwd  of  peoi>la  wImmh  tofliMbc 
between  clauhte  bn]nttradM> 
bllog  lianiatnv  tluit  Uave  im 
from  tbcir  •btlrcnae,  nad  in  li 
il  la  the  iftteut,  or  toll.  Its  jl 
ing  joioU  liBve  An-  Iwo  ban 
awaiting  tbe  opooln^  of  a  1 
door. 

1  dartany  aellber  jroo,  dot  i 
your  readint,  over  ontarad  t 
bmdaonie  tlieatrv,  Uie  Ucmefe 
was  obtained  a  Aw  yitara  m 
Uake  d<!  tluntpensi^ ,  for  bb 
Alexander  Diimaa.  Yun  ha 
bably  nollceil  it  when  nuU 
toor  of  the  boolerarda,  at  n 
dtntauce  from  iho  C'AiMeau  tC£ 
opened  in  Febntarr  1647.  «t 
mas'  drama  of  L&  Rriae  Klvgo 
mom  serious  drama  niayett  n 
ruary  IMS.  with  «1|  Paite 
astounded  audience,  ww  (m 
for  the  infant  eaUbUaliDMmt, 
had  been  Intended  to  ettcmuaj 
temporary  drsmatJc  wprheraT-l 
manager*  suceeoded  each  oite 
nnif<irm  111  sncceas,  aniU  j| 
drama  was  expelled,  opera  U 
and  the  I'htatre  llUti>riqvs\ 
the  73iWft*  Lgrupit—n  eon  of  i 
meniary  Optra  Cami^itt^  com 
for  the  deuiseDs  of  tbo  remota « 
bonlnvarda.  The  tJtcatre  m  «f 
cnliu'ly  i-iunmodious  coBMmo^ 
great  efforts  were  matla  toad 
YOgne,  but  with  Jlttla  taooM 
the  present  autumn.  IVithlol 
month,  a  new  coniio  oponi  by  £ 
Adam,  and  still  uior«  tto  d 
succesa  of  n  new  eingier,  who  I 
the  public  tnsio,  bavu  dnwa 
Lyritjue  such  nndienctM  ss  jafe 
dom  before  beheld.  Utti " 
singer,  are  all  cniphatioi 
iu  tasie  and  stylfe  Adau  ^ 
knovrn  in  England  ;  baluua 
icia6  pri'liy  things :  a; 
the  /"oUiUon  dtlMnfffm 
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graceful  operetta,  now  out  of  date, 
the  Chalet  In  the  music  of  the  pre- 
eent  opera  are  to  be  detected  not  a  few 
reminiscences ;  but  such  are,  perhaps, 
involuntary  on  the  part  of  composers 
of  retentive  memory,  and  limited  in- 
ventive powers.  One  wonld  be  less 
disposed  to  cavil  at  M.  Adam^s  bor- 
rowings, if  they  were  all  from  his 
neighbours,  and  less  frequently  from 
himself.  His  music,  agreeable  enonffh 
when  fresh,  has  hardly  enough  sub- 
stance to  bear  bashiug  and  reproduc- 
ing. Marie  Cabel,  the  ddmtanfe^  has 
a  pretty  voice,  and  a  face  to  match, 
a  pleasing  style  of  singing,  and  hand- 
some shoulders,  —  a  combination  of 
gifts  and  acquirements  that  nightly 
win  her  storms  of  applause,  and  showers 
of  bouquets.  She  is  not  ungraceful, 
although  her  acting  might  be  more 
refined,  and,  although  quite  a  young 
woman,  she  is  rather  a  full-blown 
rose  for  the  part  allotted  to  her  in  the 
Bijou  Perdu.  The  libretto  is  very 
amusing — indeed,  it  is  the  beat  part 
of  the  whole  business,  and  has  suffi- 
cient plot  and  Incident  to  be  indepen- 
dent of  music,  and  to  be  acted  as  a 
vaudeville  or  comedy,  into  which  some 
of  our  English  playwrights  will  be 
likely  to  convert  it.  It  would  be  the 
very  thing  for  the  Lyceum.  The  time 
is  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XV. ;  the  scene 
Paris.  The  nsing  of  the  curtain  dis- 
closes a  carrefaur^  or  junction  of  streets, 
in  the  Faubourg  St  Antoinc.  To  the 
left  hand  is  a  small  shop,  with  the 
inscription  Toinon,  Jardiniere.  It  is 
closed,  as  are  also  other  shops,  and 
an  adjacent  wine- house,  for  the  son 
fans  not  yet  risen.  On  the  right  hand 
is  part  of  a  large  mansion,  that  of  the 
wealthy  farmer-general,  CoqniU^re. 
The  door  of  the  honse  is  not  visible, 
but  on  a  balcony,  ontelde  a  window  of 
the  first  floor,  the  Marquis  d'Angennes, 
a  dashing  and  dissipated  courtier,  can- 
tiously  appears.  A  patrol  crosses  the 
stage,  and  the  marquis  hurries  in. 
Tlic  patrol  gone,  there  enters  Facome, 
a  country  gardener,  bearing  upon  his 
broad  shoulders  a  huge  basket  of  fruit 
and  flowers,  intended  to  stock  Toi- 
non's  shop.  He  leans  his  back  against 
the  wall  beneath  the  balcony,  upon 
which  the  marquis  again  appears,  puts 
one  foot  on  the  top  of  the  basket,  the 
other  on  Pacome*s  head,  and  jnmpt 
to  the  ground.    He  wonld  then  nm 
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off,  bat  the  gardener,  disgusted  at 
being  need  as  a  step-ladder,  and  taJUng 
the  marquis  for  a  robber,  shouts  for 
the  guard,  and  seiaes  the  fn^ve. 
Struggle;  marquis  feels  for  his  pone^ 
of  course  has  not  got  it,  pulls  ont  a 
watch,  throats  it  into  Pacome's  hand, 
breaks  from  him,  and  escapes.  The 
sun  rises,  the  market-people  come  in, 
the  shops  and  tavern  open,  purchasers 
arrive,  but  Tohion*B  shutters  are  still 
closed,  until  Paoome  rouses  the  Aeeijpy 
damsel  by  a  song,  and  a  volley  of 
blows  upon  her  door.  He  is  in  love 
with  Tohi'on,  whose  affection  for  him 
is  somewhat  interfered  with  by  her 
ambition  to  appear  upon  the  stage  of 
the  opera. '  But  she  finally  signs  her 
consent  to  become  Mrs  Facome.  The 
delighted  gardener  departs,  and  the 
marquis  comes  in,  doseiy  follow^' by 
Coqnill^re,  to  avert  whose  snspkions 
he  makes  love  to  Toinon.  Coqnill6re, 
a  ridiculous  old  profligate,  is  an  ad- 
mirer of  the  flower-girl.  Ho  entecs, 
with  a  number  of  courtiers  and  rotilt, 
just  in  time  to  see  the  marquis  reoelve 
a  vigorous  box  on  the  ears  from  Toi- 
non, who  retreats  into  her  shop. 
D^Angennes*  object  is  gained.  The 
finander,  who  has  received  hints  of 
his  attentions  to  Madame  Aspasie 
Coqnill^rc,  now  understands  (or  thinks 
he  does)  why  the  marqnis  is  frequent- 
ly seen,  at  untimely  hours,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  his  hotel.  The  re- 
sult of  a  bantermg  conversation  Is  a 
heavy  bet  laid  bv  the  marqnis  (still 
with  the  object  of  removing  CoquiU- 
^re's  suspidons)  that  all  there  pre- 
sent shall,  that  evening,  meet  TouBon 
at  supper,  at  his  petite  maison,  -He 
gives  a  letter  from  the  manager  of 
the  opera  to  the  ambitious  and  musical 
Flora  of  the  fiMbonrg,  expressing  a 
wish  to  hear  h^  sbg,  and  to  engage 
her  for  his  theatre.  Toinon's  head  is 
turned  by  this  sudden  realisation  of 
her  wishes,  and  she  forgets  Facome, 
bnt  is  reminded  of  him  by  his  entrance, 
just  as  the  marqnis  takes  his  leave, 
^lantly  Idsdng  her  hand.  In  the 
stormy  and  mnslcal  scene  that  ensues, 
Facome  swears  he  will  accept  the  offers 
of  Sajeant  Bdlepointe,  <tf  the  French 
Guaras,  who  longs  to  enlist  the  wdl- 
bnilt  bumpkin.  Toinon  is  alanned, 
and,  in  t^rhna  to  retidn  her  lover, 
tears  cff  the  ttirt  of  his  coat.  Then 
comes  teoondliatioa,  and  Psoome  goes 
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\\\\''..   i     •■I  I-  :■;'.■••.-.  a'l'I  a -'i'MmI  biit  In.' jinr.ps  uut    of  a  wfK.l.iT\ 

in:.:        r  •  -■  i(  ■..-  "jiiiini  ••u-l.-  by  lier  i'.^jmjm"?    tor    the    time.      Ci.'i;.-.'«i 

I."".' .;  •  .  .11    1..  ■I'^ii.t  .-.!iii  « liair,  ili.ii  iht*  niarqui.s   Ls   captain  c: 

V..'*     :  •■:■.■  '...:■  .'.1:11--   t- i'i."i-.'ra,  coin|a!iy  in  \\  bich  FViconio  har^  r 

a.^         •••:.•       .''.v  i'.i  i;-.tl::\  i'»iAn-  iii!i-ti'»l — iliat  'I'uiuon  lias  tiif 

U«'Ili.     ■.»'-'..'.      V    /    -..;:  j.ii  I'.ir  .'.in'*?  jttfilu    ill    h»T    po<:«es>iun.     kiiov 

t.ik;:_  i':-    ••     ..  •  ■■■".!■:;.;,  I"  l!i'' .i:i\Mt  wIj-.-iu  it    beb.in;:<,     and    Jr.tin    t 

.-a;  -'.•.■  •  •  •   ■  '   •  .  ii  -••'l'.:'ii\L'  ivvniit-  lii-r  Imnit  mrivtMi  it — tlicpiro'  \ 

i:-.:.  -1:1     ■.'.    •  :,i  i-'-.:!i!'.  ua-ily  br  bmnjxbt   t«>  a  coiulii-i- 

I    ..-  I     :  i-   .■  ^••.•.!"i.-;  i-'..'i::j!i,  and  ;iiii.tlur  si.-fiit.*  m-  two;  but  a  thii 

!"'.!   v.Ti  .:  :   :  I-  '!.■:»•'  it-  •hK\  in  tli.-  i-  made  lait  ol'  tin-  e^i.aj»os  of  th 

V.  ;i  V  <i  I  •■'.:.;       :!. 'ii-.      l  i.-M-,  h.-w-  ^ri'tiT.  wh«i  i>  broiiirlii  into  'iVi 

«■■.:•!■.  ;i.i-  !•    I  ;.   '.'    !.M.-ii.  ••■  iiiy  in  •ij-'j-c  »nc«'al«;d  in  a  luiLTf  friiit-h:ii 

?•. .-.  ..  i>    .1  i:-''.'"  iV'-ni  A-j»asit.'  (iiit  »«:"  lii.s  final  capture.   (.'i:ijni. 

<  ".•  ,    .    .     r..  .!.'  I. ...;:. /li".  i:Mjil--iin.:r  l-.-ah'ii.-y.   and  d*An.:j:runo<'   nl.-ir: 

\i:--.  :.:i  :  I-  ;  .'M  ■  I  .  ■•!  \\,!:'!i.  wliich  liniii:.^  tin-  wat«'h  in  i!ie  }i:i!i<ls  «■ 

I'M       .  ■■  .:   .   -n-  ..:\'ii  in  r  i..;i'\  i!u'  pivi!\  !i»wiT-<frn.'r,   and  .-he  in 

*'..\    '■■'.•■I'-.    .!•   I    .\  I   •-!•    .«•-..:•.■,    ii  M'^ -:■■•"«. I"  hi"j  «-v\Tot.      The  op'Ta 

t'  -    ••..'i.    '\.-..d     -N    I'.-    i.i-    \\i'j>t  — a.>  a'l  I'Mnii-*  opi-ras  al\va\.: 


.-!;•       .  :.-.      I  ■.'■  "  •!  -  .:.  '.  ■  :  is  di.--i-      w'liU  -mil:,  lianoe.  ;»!id  ^t»iu'ra!  i  • 


J.'    :    .■•   ■-■-    '!■>    ':■■:    |;-\-tit    hi>         '\':i\<  is   the  surt   of  ihirii:.  V.^ 

•■  i:  .      •.■!:.•.!■  ■!■      \i       <■!  =1- ;  r-'iy  thai   n-'^    <'aptiva'."s   Paris:    >\-: 

;.        .■    '.■;■■■.        I     •    !i:  I  ■■;  •.^.    airt.T  all  in  ::.f  I'u'h:  an-l  lyric  iiiiv* — noi 

\i     ■.  -  ■    ':!._       ■■•.:•.•.!.■  r..'    '•'..•<  <!■!•  ::"j:i.j|   ro'jnind,    none    of 

ill.:   Im-  ,■:•■  '■'   '■•  1.  •  '  •.•.*.    ..''I  ,'.■•- 'A  ;r  *'*•/■'•,.  Knt  J, |.»Mfy  <,.* 

..!?   •.■|':-I   *••         ■•!    !."".:i.   .i:.-:    i-    ill  aiil  :,!i:t»r,  a  s'unf'  j)i>\vili«red 

ii;_   ■'!ii   |-  ■:;  '■  ^■'y  :    •  ";i   -'  ■'■■"■'    '  ■■  -j-ld  >\\\<r.     It  is  lun^  >ince  a  jl:; 

ill     {'.:.■'■  I  •  .1   :  >   :•)  :h-  '.'■■:'■  1  nt  i.;..'-i    .f   di'i'ided    merit     has: 

«•:  ;■  ■!"  •■■     ■^'    ■  ■:  >    I  ■'     Jl  "■^''•'  t:-!i  li'i.^'lii    oat    at    any*    thcuro. 

!•■ '_    ■  ;  .-      !     i-   :   .1.  v. -.      !•   •.i.ry  !'/>:."'.•/<.   since    L:\<*iy  Tartntle. 

;  ■■!    !■■•   «1      ,■     i    '.  \"j' ■  :.  •'^   ii.is  j!i.!:i.  .d   n-»   sncct^srinl    pis/t-e, 

.    :  "'      ■.'       •   :■•■::«  .••■.i-i-  ti".''i-rj\  r-  \'_rii!- !m-  l».en  "w  iiii  tlii*  inir^-.'-^, 

a- .-:  ■i..!-l-.i'I-  t«' :i  «!ril  .Hid  !■  ;:'!\- t"i»-y  liavi' d«»ne  !itth»  to  di- 

}':-.'!'\  ■     !i''.     »     'iiii'.!' •■•'  i^  inajiiili-  it.     IIh' r.ii'i>ian>  I'l'lbiw,  in  dran 

I'!::':;    .'    .     I  m  •  .I::;-!*!',  n  •!  -is-. -.11  n;att«s"s,  when*  once  a  lead   i-?   :.'^i 

•\!". '-d    iii\'.!.  :'■'    ii«i!«»!i.i    i\   l.ii'u't.  .l\r-i'..-.df  tiicni  tliat  a  plav  i<  p.>!  ■ 

'1  !:  •:! 'r«i:.."n  r.ii:.iiii' al -ni'.   ir.d   l\i-  i.rt   it   talki*-i  alumt,  jrivi*   it    ;i  '-. 

(■'  ua\  \\\ ...•     ill  \\iJli  |':ii"  a|  jilfs,  a;i«l  }-.»a  sliall  Irive  ail  the  pbiv-i; 

i-- ;i-N.':i.  1' '!!'•:■■=  •L'liiM- !i!- hi:    r.--<  jii   t!:'.-   t"\\M   run   to  .--ee  it.   .^.n^i 

ill   >.!tin  ;ii"  i    !:■  •'.     M  'i\-   -  i".il''''i<  ti.-.-in  many  tini-.-r.     Tl:ere  i«  a  ::!a 

I  At\   ■!!  •ill   .     r."-.nir  J..' irs  ii|)  ill.'  r'\:ii:'].ii' uV  iliis  iu>t  ni'wat  thi*  Vai 

1  .y-: -ry  ol  ti."  ■■'..i:i|i.  -.iv^i  -x:.;  .in.  \]^[.    t!ie;'tri\     Last    spring    a    r 

;-.  1  -ia-i:!  tli.it  -'.•:- 1. ■■•:.;  ■ii.- l  :  ••■n-  w  :h  hivi'irlit  r-:it  tliere,  enrit?ol 

n-.-M  n!  iiPMi;    r.'.  '■  ■:  in  :•  )-!.;.■-■  r\rn  7V/',  s  ./,    i/.r./',-, .  int.-jnl.'d  ;i<  tUo  { 

m  ■!     d;iii/«  t«''i-.     lb'    L'"  -   If   ^1  <!v  Mi'M- t-r  the  L:i(!y  with  C'ansudias. 

:i--i-:.UH:e    to    i.—  i.'    ;.•■■    fr-im    r»:e  t'"'    hi-l  -  nannd    play,    the   inte 

].n'.\ .  r  i.f  ill.'  !!ni-,iii-.  :ii.i  ■{■iiiii:;  !■!.-  l:i:'ji-<  .ii  th'' ronianiio  aifaelinion 

.'.'  «.'  Ill    'r.'iii-'i    'i-j'!.-    M  .  !  "(.•■  (  11-  ;i  v..  ni  in  i-fbad  e';  ira«'rer  to  a  vn 

'inip  I'*.--  i;i'i''.     '^:i'  .1!  m:   ■•   .'.i-:;!!-,..  m  m  of  uo'.'d  taniliy,  Avhose  barlMi 

"I'-i-t-  111-.'  ^\  ii   !.'  .iil.'.ir.   .-.d  i\\\'  !iie  fat  I. or  \    ry  son  ^  i  hly  n-f uses  hi?;  c 

maiiir.i's   iitt'iifi.'HH   to  Ihm'  \\"re  a  -eni  to  ilu-ir  union  until  sure  that 

-!!viv  cI'mU  fur  his  intri;:iie  ^\i^!l  lier  hidv  is  ou  iier  doath-bcd.      la 
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Fillfs  dc  Marbre.y  which  is  opened  by 
a  dull  prulo^^ue  introducing  Phidias, 
Dio^nes,  Aicibiadcs,  and  other  an- 
cient notables  an  artist  abandons  his 
occupation,  his  widowed  mother,  and 
a  virtuous  young  girl  who  tenderly 
loves  him,  for  the  sake  of  a  marble* 
hearted  conrtesan.  lie  is  ruined,  and 
dies  of  a  bruken  heart.  The  whole 
play,  comedy,  drama,  or  whatever 
the  farrago  may  be  called,  (it  is  spun 
out  to  five  acts),  is  not  only  disgust- 
ing, but  wearisome.  It  abonn<iU  in 
forced  and  exaggerated  situations,  and 
the  part  of  the  chief  syren  is  rendered 
so  repulsive  and  disagreeable  that  the 
young  artist's  infatuation  becomes 
unaccountable  and  contemptible. 
\Vhcn  brought  ont  last  spring,  the 
success  of  the  piece  was  moderate. 
Its  performance  was  suspended  daring 
the  summer ;  and,  meanwhile,  a  rather 
pretty  song  that  it  contains,  entitled 
the  ''  Pieces  of  Gold,"  and  to  which 
the  jingling  of  a  purse  forms  part  of 
the  accompaniment,  was  displayed  in 
the  window  of  every  mnsic  shop,  and 
sung  by  half  Paris.  This  sufficed. 
'i  he  song  is  one  of  those  playfal^ 
lively  melodies  which  pleas9  at  the 
first  three  or  four  hearings,  and  ob- 
tain a  grinding-organ  immortality. 
When  the  Fdtes  tie  Marhrt  was  re- 
vived, everybody  who  had  heard  or 
sun;;  the  song,  went  to  hear  how  it 
was  sung  on  the  stage.  The  impulse 
was  ^iven,  the  play  has  been  per- 
formed more  than  a  hundred  timet, 
and  has  not  yet  exhausted  its  ill- 


founded  popularity.  On  an  EngUgh 
stage  it  would  not  for  an  instant  be 
tolerated.  But  the  Parisians  follow 
with  great  interest  this  kind  of  ana- 
tomical study,  in  which  every  fibre  ot 
vice  is  laid  bare ;  and  respectable  and 
doubtless  highly  moral  citiaens  see 
no  harm  in  taking  their  virtuous 
families  to  witness  plays  whose  dia- 
meters belong  to  the  mosi  depraved 
classes  of  society,  and  whose  scene  is 
in  the  boudoir  of  a  Lais— if  it  be  not 
in  her  bedroom.  The  worthy  French- 
men discard  all  idea  of  immorality, 
and,  taking  a  purely  SBSthetical  view 
of  the  matter,  conduct  their  daugfaten 
and  sisters  to  these  outrageous  per- 
formances as  they  would  to  any  other 
curious  and  more  decorous  represea- 
tation  of  the  vices  and  follies  of  mo- 
dem Parisian  life.  But  let  us  not 
wonder  over  much,  or  too  haatily  cen- 
sure ;  for,  verily,  to  view  French  na- 
ture through  English  spectacles  is  the 
very  worst  way  to  attain  to  a  know- 
ledge of  the  truth— of  which,  who  itt 
this  wortd,  as  M.  RIgault  says,  does 
not  believe  himself  the  sole  and  ex* 
elusive  possessor? 

It  is  time  to  cut  this  lonff  yarn  short 
— as  you,  oh  ungrateful  Ebony !  will 
perhapa  for  some  time  have  thought. 
And  so,  as  says  the  Castilian,  Imtim 
otro  rato,  farewell,  until  the  next  oe- 
caston.  That  neither  your  shadow 
nor  the  fame  of  Maga  may  ever  di- 
minish, is  the  sincere  wish  of  joor 
attached 

VxDKTrx. 
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ilN.    NAKiuTUS    >VK    INinLdi:    IN. 


r.Mil     ■!!. 


t  ■•■  t'.\<»  •••  ■  ''lii';,'  ;nliiI*'S,  llw^ix-  .-till 
',.•  i:  •;■•  -  M  ...1  nlii-'i  iiiv  iiiti'ii'.-!i!!U'. 
!..!'i  I-  I  ;  t  ■••'.nt  ot  tU'  IVllJ.llk.llilo 
ji  ■;■  I'.;.-.  !:  •}•  .x'.-ilit.  ;"IIJ»1  »'J'  t!u' 
<■•.'  •  :  J  .  V. "  'I  !i  ['•■•y  .•••«•  i?i'!n'/'*'l  in 
! ;.  i:.-  '  .!■ 'M' 'lif- •■:  «ii'"rt'nl  rmni- 
ti-i-  ni  i',  •  i-.'  i!.  riiii'  il»i'r  nt  t!i<\<i\ 
h-iv. .  \  «  I  t!.'*  i.i  '  If  fi  i:  .in-'  tln'iii, 
::!  ■!  i  I  ;\.;i'  ■■=■■  i.t!  J'tl-i  i-,  nnr  iiii«>'.v- 
I-  !■'••!  \i'ivi]'i  •iiiji!<'tf.  1  ill' i«'.<«!-.T, 
lin'i.  t'liMii".  ■•  i'\«T.-.'!lii'iiic!v  nu':i;:ro 
;";  1  :  '  !■  •  r-iiu*-  t.  :i.i  JiJ  \\  liii'li  i1m» 
«•■•. ■!•..•;  ■.-■  'jiir.lit  t  'iT'il.' r  ill  tlio 
]  .•  -"!■•    ..: :!  1  •    ;ij'     '    '•-    -..:"■>'    piv- 

\  1.  '.  .II  I  ,.  ::\A:  :  '  v.-  (  M'  ll.i* 
r.i  -i  .  '■'•'/'/■'-•■. 'I  J  two  >|« « i"  •  .'ii' 
Ki:'\\ij  t-  I  ••  i!iii'"Nril  ii-  v.ai«"ii!: 
i'  Ii:!..' I'll -.  J  In'  ri -1  t!i«"ni-n|']ilt', 
h.  •■/••  ".  I...  ".  jM  I'l-t'  :.ii!i>:vr  ;!,••  lii- 
i!i  ■•.-  -i  t'ii   .\  •  i-  ^,  tiy  >  WW  !r:''"*s  nl" 

'.\  ;      ■'.'.   .1-   V..'   I;.  \.-     i-i'H.  till.'  i>i\.   I'-.-f 

i  •■  -o  I -.:•  i-iv  •■1\  i'i."\\..|.  Ji  ;^o\N*; 
«-:i  il.-  !■•--  •'■ '  p  >!..;h'>  (if  thv  Anilf.ni 
\  .i!l''\- ■.  .i:-!  i'  c.il:  ■  !  Ii\  I'n'  i.-'In.'-: 
)/.'■'  •  f.'i  hi::t>i,  ir  /.'•,•■.'/ 1 ,"('.  'l'|ii» 
;"'•■  ":  .  I'l!  ■■  1.'  lit  j.  li  .■  ;»:.r;  •.'i;-.|«!t>y«'(}, 
:'..:!l  I  ■  ill  !'.  till'  i:"..'.i.:ii-  pii*:-. ».!■«•  a 
-tr  !ij  '..!*.i'!:<-  liii-'j.  ^■. ,  iiii  tln-y  rj/.i 
/  .  .  ];;.■  Ml-  1  .  .'I  t'.  ■-  '!:iiik  tlicy 
1  •  '.  \''  t'i;iT  •"..•  \  :  !■••  !'!■  rjlit  ii.-t-^ 
r-'ii^ir,!  I'ii  .iti- II  vii!;  !'■  ■  >p;.it>  k< 
tii<  ir  l<'iil.i'l  '  ;>.  \  n;;  iV'Ji'.iiii  I-ui 
'.:•  'I'l-'trtiiiiiiv  ut'tOi-vivin^'  nil  liull.m 
\.;i\\  V  \\w  is.Miii'i'i','  Ml"  i!i!>  «ln:::,  \\\u\ 
I  •  t'li:  «!»■-!  rllu->  i;-:  «!lV(t<:  '*.s!;..i{ly 
f  !!■'.■  i  ■•\  in  ■■  .'.^  .ili"->\i«I  ll:-.  lu-v.  r.u:i' 
i'-  :''ii  i  .'•.  >  l.r..  .y  -iiii  or.  J  If  .-at 
■»■.  I'i:  'i-  i\<  \  ;'»■  :  !ly  l!\.  i]  i.ii  i;k' 
vr.  :'.':>'..  '  ;.  !....ii'!.  n-iiNi:!-:\i  !y  cl'S,-.!, 
. '.  !  l.i- !••  .!il-«!i".  .1.  i.  Ill  tlii- !  i.inve 
'..;';  '•■!'..'.  ;:  'i'!.i:l-.  r  J'T  ;ni  lnur  lii-  i\  i\«; 

I  I  ■..!!  t"  liil.  rt'Mlll  is-!-.il  fl'i'.:!  uU 
't  li:'-n].t  M  li  ii|.<,  :;Mi!  lii>  \\  h-Ii'  ImmJv 
V.  '■;  ;i"'it.:'r(l  1  \  \\\  i.:!i;l  r'>livil!-i..|is. 
'ri:r'«'  vi'li  ll!  :\\\\]y.x'\\<  !::.vii:,:  >p.l)- 
^i"!«-«l,  ;i  \  ■<■:.  :;::,j  .^l.^.j,  i-t  .- iv,r:il 
Jiour.-  Ml". .  .(•lifci.  Ill  till.'  i'\-'i,ii:'' 
vliiii  I  'Mw  !:-n!  n;:".!:'.  In-  wa.-  irlat- 
:!iL'  ^n  ;!  c'rt  K-  dt"  ,\'A  \\\\\k^  list •.•!''■:•-! 


tlso  particulars  of  liis  virion,  cj 
V.  ;.i'!i  !'i»  all  'ireil  lie  h:i<i  liohl  ^'^ 
iji«';i?i«i:'.  \\\\\i  \ho  ^ysxYiia  ot  hi- 
f.it!s«'r«j.    Hi*  :ipi»eareil  very  \\\\i! 

In  turnier  lime?,  t!ie  Indian  yx 
>\}ii'ii  tlM\v  ]uvton<!i'd  to  tr.r.i 
tlu'iiwt'lvfs  iiiio  the  pro.-ciKTi?  ui 
ilf'tii'-,  drank  tlio  fnico  of  thi<  t! 
apj'io  in  onl«-r  lu  work  tlu;.i.': 
into  a  .>tato  (»t'  c-cstn.'iy  ;  autl  alili 
th.^  r«:tal»li.sliinont  of  Cliristianit; 
v.*  ;i'i<-  i  tln'  liiilians  from  their  i 
lrv.it  ln<  nut  vet  bani:«hoil  t!ii-i 
.  u;  ••r-iti'ions.  Thoy  still  believe 
l.y  means  of  the  thorn-n]iple  ih;.-; 
I'uM  ({'mninnieatiiMi  wirii  the  / 
of  ihi'ir  '  r.;o>tor.-,  and  that  the; 
ul'tai.!  tn-ai  tium  a  clue  to  the 
.xinv-i  «or.re:i\^il  in  the  hu'i-tti 
\i\'\\\v<.  Ilen«"C  the  Iv.dian  iiar, 
till'  l!;.n:a|<|.!\  U.-rnnr-taf/in,  ^i 
jljiit,  or  )\rf"!  lit  /'uoiif. 

Winn  the  (^H•oction  is  taken 
M:-  lu:.  it  brliiir^  on  attack?  of  fa 
i\tit'riH'nt.  The  Avhole  j«lant  U 
«'.»i:r.  hut  ir  \i  In  the  seed.'?  tiui 
i,T.'..:i-t  virtue  n^iilecs.  These 
>a'.  I  li\  Mur.e  author.^  to  have 
UM- 1  hy  tl:e  i-ri^-.-ts  of  the  I)el 
t''v  'r  to  produce  tliose  pbrei 
lavin.'  ^\hi«■h  were  called  pro].lsc 
^»i  .-1:  a  jira'^iire  cortaitsly  ol'taino 
t-  «■  Tcnipi*^  of  tlie  Si«n  "at  S'-^mu: 
(i.i.M'i.i.v).  This  So«:auios.<a  i* 
I'M.-'i.ta,  in  the  Andes  of  New  ( 
n.'.iia. 

It  is  s-llirii'utly  strange  t*)  .^ce 
-ip.ilr.r  nnuli's  and  means  of  Uw. 
U  a  ^\^'re  iDiv.le  u.-e  of  l-y  the  ]m' 
•  ii  :.•  ally  t  vi:y  I'alse  relirri«iu  ii! 
< '•  •  t'nu'S.  tor  tlic  ptirposo  of  ih..- 
il-.::  t':t'ir  crnIn'«'n-5  conntrymen  : 
it  :-  truly  ivmarkahle  that*am»Mi^ 
u\  .;:i!';"'n>  ol  Civi-ce,  in  the  palil 
•lays  <■•  that  rlassic  country,  the  s 
nl's.'rvitl  jif-'iis  of  the  same  i»l 
>iii-ii!d  have  hetn  employed  bv 
]i:ii-is  nf  Aj-t'llo  to  deceive  the  ir 
hcli:  d  (Jivvks,  as.  at  the  same  i 
Wilt'  liaily  u-ed  hy  the  Priests  of 
S'::»  t»  tl'r'iivo  the  rude  nv.d  credu 
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Indians  among  tho  far  distant  moun- 
tains of  tho  Andes.  Have  tho  pre- 
tended sccond-sight,  and  the  other 
marvils  told  of  the  old  seers  of  the 
Scottish  Highlands,  any  more  noble  or 
mjstcriuiis  origin  than  a  draught  of 
thorn -applo  or  belladonna  tea?  Or 
may  they  not  have  arisen  from  disease 
of  the  brain,  caused  merely  by  the 
long-continued  use  of  the  moontam 
whibky — a  disease  which,  in  certain 
susceptible  constitutions,  finally  be- 
came hereditary  ? 

The  common  thorn-apple  (D,  stra- 
tnonium)  is  employed  as  a  narcotic 
niiiong  the  hill  tribes  of  India.  In 
tho  mountain  villages  of  Sirinagnr 
and  other  provinces,  its  seeds  are 
infused  in  their  common  spiritnona 
liquors  for  the  purpose  of  adding  to 
their  intoxicating  power.  This  mode 
of  using  them  is  different  from  that 
which  is  practised  in  New  Granada, 
and  yet  it  is  interesting  to  find,  in  the 
employment  of  these  seeds  for  similar 
purposes,  a  new  coincidence  between 
the  practices  of  the  mountain  tribes 
of  India  and  America. 

This  narcotic  quality  of  the  seeds  of 
the  common  thorn-apple  haa  also  been 
known  for  a  long  time  in  Europe,  and 
in  Germany  and  France  has  been  made 
nse  of  for  purposes  of  ci'lme.*  It  ia 
so  employed  also  by  the  natives  of 
the  Indian  Archipelago.  In  tbia  conn- 
tr}'  the  seeds  are  rarely  used  except 
under  the  direction  of  a  medical  man, 
unless  when  they  happen  to  be  swal- 
lowed by  mistake.  And  It  ia  singular 
that,  when  this  does  take  place,  espe- 
cially with  children,  the  delirium  U 
occasions  Is  often  accompanied  br 
spectral  illu{>iun8  more  or  less  wild. 
This  efiect  reminds  na  of  the  snpposed 
meetings  with  their  ancestors  which 
the  Peruvian  Indiana  Iwlieve  to  be 
the  consctiuence  of  drinking  tbe  infln- 
sion  of  the  red  thorn-apple. 

All  the  species  of  thorn- applo  are 
said  to  contain  a  solid  white  crystal- 
line poisonous  substance,  known  to 
chemijfts  by  the  name  of  iteliirtfi.  Ita 
taste  is  at  first  bitterish,  bat  after- 
wards approaches  to  thai  of  tobacco. 
When  taken  internally,  it  strongly 
dilates  the  pupil ;  and  in  ita  generai 
action  upon  the  system  It  Tery  mneh 
resembles  tho  poisouona  principle  of 


the  well-known  common  henbane.  It 
ia  to  the  action  of  this  ingredient  of    , 
the  seeds  that   the  singular  effecta 
abovo  described  are  befieved  to  be 
chiefly  due. 

But  when  the  thorn-apple  is  smoked, 
aa  is  sometimes  done  in  this  country 
by  persons  afiUcted  with  certain  forma 
of  spasmodie  asthma,  an  empyren- 
matic  oil  is  produced,  similar  to  that 
which  ia  formed,  aa  we  have  already 
described,  during  the  boming  of  to- 
bacco in  the  pipe  of  the  smoker.  Like 
the  empyrenmatic  oil  of  tobacco,  also, 
it  ia  Yory  poiaonona,  so  that  the  efiect 
produced  by  the  smoke  of  the  thorn- 
apple  upon  the  system  is  made  np  of 
the  joint  inflnenco  of  thia  poisonooi 
oil  and  that  of  the  poiaonona  daiurimt 
which  may  come  away  with  the 
anoke.  Hence  the  amoUng  of  thorn* 
apple,  as  experience  haa  proved,  ia  bj 
no  meana  unattended  with  danger* 

VII.  The  Lbttucb  akd  Lactv- 
CARiuM .^The  different  species  of  let- 
tuce contain  a  Jnioe  whidi,  when  col- 
lected and  dried,  haa  eonaiderable 
reaemblance  to  opinm.  If  the  sUm 
of  the  oommon  lettnoe,  when  It  la 
b^nnhag  to  flower,  la  wounded  with 
a  knife,  a  milky  Juice  exndea,  whidi 
gradually  aasiUDea  a  brown  oolonr, 
and  dries  into  a  friable  maaa,  to  wbicli 
the  name  of  ktducarium  haa  by  aome 
writera  been  given.  The  Fmeli  of  thla 
substance  la  strongly  narootlc,  re- 
minding na  of  opium,  and  Ita  taate  if 
alightly  pungent,  but  leavea  a  per- 
manent bluer  In  the  mouth.  It  acts 
upon  the  brain  after  the  mauner  of 
opium,  and  Inducea  aleep. 

Like  opium,  thla  extract  diaaolvea 
In  water  to  the  extent  of  about  one- 
half  of  ita  weight,  and  in  thla  adubto 
portion  the  narcotlo  Thrtne  lerfdaa. 
The  principal  tctlTe  Ingredient  ia 
aupposed  to  be  a  aubatance  named 
IscfMcm,  of  which  the  crude  estraai 
eontafau  about  one -fourth  of  Ita 
weight.  It  cMitalna  other  aotire  eab» 
ataacea,  however,  bat  the  cheodeal 
aatare  and  phyaioloclcai  action  of 
these  have  not  aa  yet  bean  rigorau^ 
inTcatlgatcd* 

Thla  lactacarium  Is  ooe  of  the  atff- 
cotioa  la  which  msay  of  us  uacoa- 
actoaaly  iadnlge.    Tha  eater  of  tha.. 
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green  lettuce,  as  a  salad,  takes  a  por- 
tion of  it  in  the  juice  of  the  leaves  he 
swallows  ;  and  many  of  my  readers, 
afhT  tlii.<  is  pointed  out  to  theui,  will 
diKuver,  as  we  have  done,  that  their 
heads  are  not  unaftected  .ifter  indulg- 
in*'  treolv  in  a  lettuce  salad.  Eaten 
at  ui<;ht,  it  causes  sleep ;  eaten  during 
the  day,  it  soothes,  calms,  and  allays 
the  tendency  to  nervous  irritability. 
And  yet  the  lover  of  lettuce  would 


[D 


about  five  thousand  tons,*  the  greater 
part  of  which  goes  to  China. 

This  nut  is  about  the  size  of  a 
cherry,  slightly  pear-shaped,  veiy 
hard,  and  externally  not  nnlike  a 
nutmeg  of  inferior  quality.  In  pre- 
paring the  betel  rolls  (buyos)  for 
chewing,  the  Areca  nut  Is  cut  into  lonf; 
narrow  pieces  with  a  sharp  knife,  and 
then  rolled  up  in  leaves  of  the  betel 
pepper,  which  have  been  dusted  on 
probably  take  it  very  much  amiss  if    the    one    side   with    moist    chnnam 


he  were  told  that  he  was  little  better 
than  an  incipient  opium-eater,  and 
his  purveyor  than  the  opium-smug- 
glers on  the  coast  of  China. 

Vlir.  The  Akkca  or  Betel  Nut, 
or  Pinang,  is  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Ka<t  Iiuiifs,  and  the  adjacent  South 
Sea  Islands,  what  the  coca  is  to  the 
Teruvian.  They  derive  from  it  an 
enjoyment  which  wo  in  this  country 
cannot  understand.  They  speak  of 
it  with  enthusiasm.  Many  would 
rather  f(»re;;o  both  meat  and  drink 
than  their  favourite  betel ;  and  in  the 
rhilippines  the  labourer  is  jiaid  in 
betel  rolls,  just  as  he  still  is  with  coca 
in  some  parts  of  Peru.  The  Tagali 
maidens  regard  it  as  a  proof  of  the 
gOMd  intfiitions  and  the  strength  of    fresh  buyo  in  his  mouth  every  boor. 


(quicklime  prepared  from  calcined 
shells).  In  Luzon,  one  of  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands,  Meycn  found  in  the 
corner  of  every  house  a  little  box  or 
dish,  containing  the  betel  rolls  pre- 
pared for  the  day*8  consumption,  out 
of  which  a  buyo  is  offered  to  every 
one  who  enters,  as  a  pinch  of  snuff  or 
a  pipe  is  with  us.  Travellers,  and 
thot'e  w  ho  work  in  the  open  air,  carry 
their  day's  sn])ply  in  little  boxes  or 
bags,  as  the  Peruvians  do  their  coca. 
The  preparation  of  the  betel  falls  to 
the  lot  of  the  female  members  of  the 
family,  and  during  the  forenoon  they 
may  generally  be  seen  lying  on  the 
ground  and  making  buyos.  The  con- 
sum]>tion  of  these  is  very  great. 
Every  one  who  can  afford  it  pnts 


the  atlection  of  their  lovere,  if  they 
take  the  hui/o  out  of  their  mouths. 
— Mkyen. 

'ihis  nut  is  the  seed  of  the  Anni 
aita/iu,  one  of  the  most  graceful 
spe<ifs  of  |)alm.  It  grows  wild  in  the 
Suuda  and  IMiilippine  islands,  and  is 
exten>ively  cultivated  in  Sumatra  and 
in  India.  In  (.-eylon,  and  especially 
thrun;^Iiout  Malabar,  and  higher  up 
the  enast,  there  are  immense  planta- 
tions <»f  this  beautiful  palm.  They 
are  everywhere  seen,  also,  planted 
near  the  dwt'lliiigs  of  the  peasantry, 
and,  interniin;:liMl  with  the  banana, 
thry  at  once  enrich  and  adorn  the 
landscape. 


which  he  can  chew  and  suck  for  half 
an  hour  at  least.  Persons  who  havQ 
lost  their  teeth  have  the  ingredlenta 
ground  up  into  a  paste,  so  as  to  dia* 
pense  with  the  necessity  of  chewing. 

The  visible  effects  of  the  betel  ara, 
that  it  promotes  the  flow  of  the  saliva, 
tinges  it  red,  gives  a  red  colour  to  the 
mouth,  teeth,  and  lips,  which,  thoogh 
at  first  distrusting  to  Kuro]>eans,  is  by 
the  natives  considered  omamentaJ. 
It  imparts  also  an  agrei^ablo  odoar  to 
the  breath,  and  is  sup|H>sed  to  fasten 
the  teeth,  cleanse  the  gums,  and  cool 
the  mouth.  The  juice  is  usually  but 
not  alwavs  swallowed. 

In  persons  not  accustomed  to  the 


'fhe  produce  of  these  trees  is  of    use  of  the  nut  it  causes  giddiness,  and 


much  imjtortance,  for  as  rvery  one 
chrws  lii'tel,  the  consumption  of 'An»ca 
nut*  ill  India  is  incredibly  great.  They 
fiirni,  thcnfMre,  a  most  important 
lulirU-  of  trallic.  AVhole  ship-loads 
are  vrarly  sent  off  from  Sumatra, 
M:da«ca,  Si:im,  and  ("ochin-China — 
the  UA'dl  expurt  being  reckoned  at 


while  the  nut  is  perceived  to  be  power- 
fully astringent  in  the  mouth  and 
throat,  the  quicklime  chewed  along 
with  it  often  removes  the  skin,  and 
deadens  for  a  time  the  sense  of  taste. 
rp"n  all  who  chew  it,  however,  it 
produces  weak  but  continuous  ex- 
hilarating effects,  which  mast  be  very 
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aj^rccable,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the 
widely  extended  area  over  wbich  tho 
use  of  it  prevaild  among  tbe  Asiatic  na- 
tioiiS.  We  have  again  to  notice  as  a 
eingnlar  coincidence,  that  the  consum- 
ers of  betel  and  of  coca  both  pot  quick- 
lime into  tlieir  quids,  and  both  swallow 
their  discoloured  saliva,  though  the 
broad  Pacific  rolls  between  them. 

The  chemistry  of  the  betel-nut  ia 
as  yet  but  little  understood.  It  ia 
very  ai^tringeut,  and  abounds  in  a 
peculiar  species  of  tannin,  which  is 
extracted  in  India  by  boiling  tbe  nut 
in  water,  and  is  brought  to  this  country 
under  the  name  of  Catechu.  In  the 
moist  relaxing  climates  of  the  East, 
this  strongly  astringent  tannin  pro- 
bably acts  beneficially  upon  tbe  system. 
To  it,  for  example,  might  be  ascribed 
the  good  effects  experienced  by 
Perron,  who  states  **that  he  pre- 
served his  health  during  a  long  and 
ditiicult  voyage  by  the  habitual  nse  of 
betel,  while  his  companions  who  did 
not  use  it  died  mostly  of  dysentery.*' 

But  this  does  not  account  for  tbe 
giddiness  it  causes  in  the  young 
chewer,  nor  for  the  gentle  intoxication 
it  produces  in  all.  These  effects  im- 
ply tbe  presence  of  some  narcotic  in- 
gredient in  the  nut  which  is  as  yet 
unknown.  From  the  circnmstanoe 
of  no  such  substance  being  known  to 
exist  in  the  nut,  some  writers  are  in- 
clined to  ascribe  the  intoxicating 
influence  of  the  6vyof  altogether  to 
the  |»epper  leaf  in  which  the  nut  is 
enclosed.  Upon  this  point  we  mnat 
suspend  our  judgment  nntil  tbe 
chemist  shall  have  submitted  the  nnt 
to  a  rigorous  examination.  But  onr 
own  opinion  is,  that  the  desired  effect 
ufion  the  system  ia  the  result  of  the 
combined  influence  of  the  ingredletits 
contained  in  both  plants. 

We  have  no  means  of  estimating 
the  absolute  quantity  of  this  not  which 
Is  consumed  yearly  by  the  Asiatic 
nations,  but  it  must  be  enormooaly 
great.  If  wo  suppose  only  twenty 
uiiirums  of  men  to  chew  it,  at  the  rate  of 
only  twenty  pounds  a-year,  this  woold 
make  the  consumption  amount  to  foor 
hundred  millions  of  pounds!  It  ii 
probably  far  beyond  this;  and  yet 
this  is  di»uble  the  wdcbt  of  all  the 
tobnrcu  grown  in  the  United  Statea 
of  North  America. 

U  he  small  qDaotity  impaiMl  kilt 


this  country  b  converted  Into  char- 
coal for  tooth-powder,  probably  from 
some  imaginary  idea  that  it  is  supe- 
rior for  this  purpose  to  other  kinda  of 
charcoal. 

But  instead  of  the  betel  itself,  the 
catechu  extracted,  as  above  described, 
by  boiling  the  Areca  nuts,  b  extea- 
enrely  chewed  in  India.  It  la  called 
CofAif,  and  is  known  in  this  conntiy 
by  the  older  name  of  Terra  jcqHmkm. 
A  simiUir  astringent  substance  la  ex- 
tracted also  from  other  plants,  and 
used  hi  the  same  way.  In  the  island 
of  Sumatra,  for  example,  in*  JaTE, 
and  the  other  Dutch  colonies — in  In- 
dia, Malacca,  Singapore,  and  maoj 
other  localities^large  plantatlona  ex- 
ist of  the  Nau€ka  (or  Uncaria)  gmMt 
and  N.  aculeata.  These  are  abraba 
aix  or  seven  feet  In  hei^t,  the  leaTCa 
of  which  yield,  by  boiling,  an  eztraek 
resembling  that  obtained  firom  the 
Areca  nnt,  and  known  aa  tbe  Gambir 
extract  This  extract  is  chewed  hj 
tbe  Malaya  In  Sumatra,  and  In  tM 
Dutch  colonies  generally.  In  place  of, 
or  along  with,  the  betel-nnt ;  and  At 
nse  of  it  la  said  to  be  extendhig  rapldlly 
thronghont  India.  The  leaTea  are  ga- 
thered from  two  to  four  timea  a-year, 
and  are  boiled  with  water  Ibr  Htc  er 
aix  hours  in  hron  kettlea;  the  decanted 
liquor  is  then  thickened  by  tother 
boiling,  and  poured  Loto  monlda,  when 
it  hardens.  It  la  of  a  blacklah-browm 
colour,  has  at  first  a  sweetlah  taeta 
and  a  pleasant  aromatic  fiaToar,iHdeh 
afterwards  becomes  aatringent  and 
bitter.  Very  salntary  Tirtnea  an 
ascribed  to  this  extract,  and  It  la  aaid 
to  aisiat  digeatkm ;  bnt  what  It  eni- 
talna  In  addition  to  tbe  aatrtageirt 
principle,  or  whether  It  poseeeaea  cigr 
narootic  Thrtnesi  we  have  aa  yel  so 
means  of  knowing. 

In  1888,  the  awHrti^  of  lUa  nob- 
Btance  prodocea  on  the  Idand  of 
Penang  alone,  amomted  to  wvna^ 
thousand  plk^  and  fai  Singapova  to 
twenty  thonaand,  or,  together,  tm 
mlUiona  of  ponnda;  and  the  prodwh 
tion  In  theaa  kwalltlea  wu  nfiiditir 
•xtending.  The  total  eonaompthm 
of  thia  anbatanca  mnat,  thenibn,  ho 
aoawthlnf 
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several  of  these  are  in  constant  and 
most  extensive  use  in  tropical  coun- 
tries. 

1.  Tlie  loaf  of  (ho  betel  pepper  (C/w- 
vica  or  piper-bt'tel),  and  of  the  Chavica 
sirihoa^  are  constantly  chewed  along 
with  the  betel-nut,  as  we  have  de- 
scribed. Their  conjoined  action  upon 
the  system  produces  intoxicating  ef- 
fects," promotes  the  flow  of  saliva, 
assists  digestion,  nnd  diminishes  the 
perspiration  from  the  skin  ;  but  how 
much  of  these  effects  is  due  to  the 
betel-nut,  and  how  much  to  the  pep- 
per-leaf, is,  as  we  have  said,  as  yet 
quite  undetermined.  Of  the  special 
chemi-stry  of  the  leaf  of  this  pepper- 
wort  nothing  is  yet  known. 

The  universal  chewing  of  the  nut 
makes  the  cultivation  of  this  pepper 
one  of  great  importance.  It  is  a 
climbing  plant,  supported  at  first  on 
poles,  but  afterwards  not  unfreqnently 
made  to  wreath  itself  around  the 
stems  of  the  trees  ;  so  that  the  large, 
beautiful,  heart-shaped  pepper-leaf  is 
often  plucked  from  tho  stem,  and  tho 
nuts  from  the  branches  of  the  same 
tree.  Almost  every  one  who  pos- 
sesses a  little  bit  of  land  grows  in  this 
way  the  leaves  lie  requires.  But  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  largo  towns  this 
cultivation  forms  an  impjrtant  branch 
of  rural  industry.  The  plantations 
are  laid  out  like  our  bean-tields,  but 
the  plants  stand  farther  apart,  and 
their  beautiful  leaves  give  to  the  whole 
field  a  bright  green  colour,  such  as 
belongs  to  few  other  crops.  Of  these 
leaves  incredible  quantities  arc  daily 
conveyed  to  the  town  markets ;  and 
piles  of  them,  three  or  four  feet  high, 
are  carried  about  the  streets  in  bas- 
kets.— Mkyex. 

2.  The  iuV.^uatintj  hntj  pepjter.^^^ 
The  intoxicating  and  narcotic  effects 
of  the  Ava,  or  Macropip^r  mithysti- 
cum,  ai*c  more  certain  and  more  cele- 
brated than  those  of  the  betel  pepper. 
This  plant,  which  grows  in  India  and 
the  South  Sea  Islands,  has  a  thick, 
woody,  rugged,  aromatic  root- stalk. 
When  steeped  in  water,  this  root  forms 
an  intoxicating  beverage,  in  use  among 
the  South  Sea  Islands. 

In  T:ihiti,  according  to  Captain 
AVilkPs,  tho  Ava  is  prepared  by  the 
women,  who  fir*t  chew  the  root— as 


the  Peruvian  Indians  do  their  mtizey 
in  preparing  thehr  favonrito  chica — 
throw  the  chewed  mass  into  a  bowl, 
mix  it  with  water,  and  then  strain 
the  liquor  through  leaves.  It  is  the 
only  native  intoxicating  drink  they 
possess.  ^^  It  is  never  used  to  exceed, 
though  old  and  yoang,  male  and  fe- 
male, arc  very  fond  of  it.  Tlie  taste, 
to  one  unaccustomed  to  it,  is  not 
pleasant,  being  somewhat  similar  to 
that  of  rhnbarb  and  magnesia.  It 
does  not  intoxicate,  according  to  the 
whites,  in  the  same  manner  as  ardent 
spirits,  but  produces  a  tcniporarj 
paralysis,  tremors,  and  a  con  fused 
feeling  about  the  head,  with  india- 
tinctuess  and  distortion  of  visioDv 
somewhat  resembling  the  eifect  of 
opiinn.'**  It  is  these  peculiar  effects 
which  entitle  this  substance  to  a  place 
among  our  narcotics.  It  is  probable 
that  the  action  of  the  saliva  in  the 
mode  of  preparing  tho  Ava  above  de* 
scribed,  causes  or  prodnces  chemleal 
changes  in  the  ingredients  of  the  root, 
by  which  the  quality  of  the  liqnor  Is 
materially  enhanced.  Into  the  na- 
ture of  this  chemical  action  we  do  not 
at  present  stay  to  inquire ;  we  onlj 
caution  the  reader  not  to  look  upon 
the  proce:FS  as  simply  a  disgostiny 
one,  since  chemistry  points  ont  to  urn 
a  clear  and  useful  effect  as  likelj  to 
be  produced  by  tho  adoption  of  it. 

Besides  its  use  as  an  iudnlgenoet 
the  Ava  is  also  employed  medidnally 
in  ca^os  of  chronic  rheumatism,  andl 
in  Tahiti  as  a  remedy  for  certain  other 
very  prevalent  diseases.  The  patient 
is  made  drunk  with  the  decoction,  af- 
ter which  very  copious  perspiratioii 
comes  on.  This  lasts  three  days,  at 
the  end  of  which  time  the  cure  is  com- 
plete.— LiNDLF.Y. 

The  roots  and  thickest  parts  of  the 
stems  of  long  pepper,  cut  into  small 
pieces  and  dried,  form  a  considerable 
article  of  commerce  all  over  India, 
nnder  the  name  of  Pipula  mooim 
f  L'kukika),  but  we  are  not  aware  of 
its  use  for  the  purposes  of  intoxi- 
cation. 

All  the  pepperworts,  when  distilled 
with  water,  yield  a  volatile  oil,  whidi 
has  the  taste  and  smell  of  pepper.  It 
is  colourless,  and  is  remarkable,  not- 
withstanding the  difference  of  its  pro* 


*  Wilkes'  UniUd  ShUa  Exploring  ExytdkioM,  vol.  ii.,  chap.  ziii. 
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perties,  io  having  the  same  chemical 
composition  as  the  oils  of  turpeDtine, 
lemoDs,  aud  orange -peel,  or  neroli. 
Alcohol  extracts  from  them  several 
resinous  substances,  which  possess  the 
acrid  properties  of  the  pepper  in  great 
perfection.  The  pepper  worts  contain 
also  a  white  crystallisable  sabstance 
(piperin),  which  is  said  to  eqnal  quin* 
ine  in  its  influence  over  intermittent 
fevers.  Ail  the  three  sntstanceSf 
indeed— the  oil,  the  resin,  and  the 
piperin— exercise  a  beneficial  action 
in  cases  of  intermittent  fever;  and 
hence,  no  doubt,  one  of  the  causes  of 
their  salutary  action  and  extended 
use  in  tropical  countries.  We  do 
not  yet  know  upon  which  of  these 
constituents  the  narcotic  aud  intoxi- 
cating properties  of  the  pepperworta 
depend.  Futnre  phjsiolc^cal  in- 
quiries will  no  donbt  set  this  point  at 
rest. 

3.  McUatfueta  pepper,  —  Gnlnea 
grains,  or  grains  of  paradise,  tbongh 
very  hot  and  peppery,  are  the  seeds, 
not  of  a  pepperwort,  bnt  of  a  spe- 
cies of  Cardamon  {Amamwm  mek- 
gutta).  They  are  Imported  from  the 
coast  of  Guinea,  where  they  are  used 
as  a  spice  by  the  natives  for  aeaaoii- 
log  their  food,  and  are  held  in  great 
esteem.  The  seeds  are  small  and 
aognlar,  and  consist  of  a  glossy  dark- 
brown  hnsk  covering  a  perfectly  white 
kernel,  which  has  a  hot,  pnngent)  pep- 
pery taste.  In  Africa  thev  are  con- 
sidered to  be  exceedingly  wholesome.* 
About  forty  thonsand  poonds  (eigh- 
teen tons)  of  this  seed  are  imported 
into  England ;  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  what  is  used  io  vetorinarj 
medicine,  all  this  is  employed  to  Im- 
part an  appearance  of  strength  to  malt 
and  spirituous  liquors.  By  66  Geo. 
IJl.  c.  68,  **  no  brewer  or  dealer  in 
beer  shall  have  in  his  poasesaioo  or 


use  grains  of  paradise,  under  a  penalty 
of  £200  for  each  offence;  and  no  drug- 
gist  shall  sell  the  substance  to  a 
brewer  under  a  penalty  of  £600  for 
each  offence."  Nevertheless,  it  la 
both  sold  and  used,  principally  along 
with  capsicum  and  juniper  berries,  to 
give  a  hot  strong  flavour  to  London 
gin,  and,  along  with  Coeculus  indicue 
and  other  bitters,  to  give  a  relish  and 
warmth  to  coantry  beer. 

The  effect  of  these  hot  substances 
in  producing  the  desired  deception  is 
illustrated  by  the  qnalitles  of  a  liquor 
prepared  in  some  of  the  Turkish  pro- 
vinces. A  greatly  esteemed  drink  la 
there  made  by  digesting  mint  and 
pimento  in  water.  This  Uqoor  poe* 
sesses  so  much  of  what  la  commonly 
called  strength  that  the  person  who 
drinks  it  for  the  first  time  supposes 
he  has  swallowed  '*  the  most  aroenl 
alcohol"  No  wonder  the  iron-smell* 
era  and  pnddlers  oC  Staffordshhre  drink 
beer  three  whole  davs  ont  oC  the  fort- 
night, if  the  thirst  bo  provoked  witli 
grains  of  paradi8e,t  so  that  the  mora 
they  drink,  the  thbatier  they  beoome  I 
It  is  satisfactory  to  think,  however^ 
that,  though  a  provoker  to  IntoslcM 
tlon,  this  adnlteraUon  la  not  ahM» 
poisonous  In  itself. 

In  regard  to  the  chemistry  of  mala- 
gaeta  pepper  we  are  at  present  en* 
tirely  Ignorant. 

4.  Synan  rue.^The  seeds  of  tlM 
Pegatnm  harmah,  or  Syrian  me,  ftro 
used  by  the  Tnrks  as  a  Bfkit  and  aa  a 
red  dye.  They  also  possess  a  nareolto 
property,  and  are  eaten  in  the  plaoe 
of  opium  and  hemp,  thongh,  aa  wt 
rappose,  by  no  means  generaUr-  Ao* 
cording  to  Belonloa,  the  Torkttli  £■* 
peror  Solyman  kept  hfanaelf  ktoslp 
eated  by  the  nse  of  them.  TlieaeaTi 
inmdients  in  these  aecda  are  ato 
qmte  nnknown  to  chemiata. 


*  (iraiDf  of  peradiM  ar»  known  as  a  iplet  very  aaekntly  Im  «••  in  old  EaffiA 
cookerj.  The  aneient  foo-fa?oor  of  the  dty  of  Norwich  is  Iwonty-lMr  huiiag  ploB^ 
each  cuutainiog  fivt  hi rrings,  to  bo  earriod  to  court  by  the  lotd  of  the  SMnor  of 
<  trie  too,  and  which  hi  1629  wtro  doocvihod  as  Mmg  seasoBod  witk  half  a  poand  of 
t(ingiT.  half  a  poand  of  pepper,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  eiaaaiaoo,  one  oaaeo  of  olov«% 
one  ouoce  of  long  pepper, half  aa  onoco  of  grahi  fff  p&radm,uad  half  an  oanea 
of  galatigaU  It  If  poodble  that,  contrary  to  what  wo  navo  Mdd  in  the  text,  on  the 
tcitiuony  of  others,  loae  of  the  jpabu  of  paradlio  now  laiportod  may  also  bo  nsod 
for  the  legitimate  ktods  of  eeasoabg  to  whidi  other  spieti  are  afplM. 

t  In  passing  throogh  8ugordahiro» a  Ibw  moatho  ago^  wo  wore  nnaTOil  by  a  gM>li» 
roan  connected  with  a  largo  ayiBaflioloiT,  that  ho  lad  Msuolf  loen  in  a  diogglsl^ 
i>hu|i  a»  raoch  ae  tea  pooads  of  grains  of  pasadlas  sold  to  one  easlsmor  fcr  pntltag 
into  beer. 
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X.     rOISOXOrS    OK    IXTOXICATIXO 

FiM'.i. — 'i'lio  Intoxifatinf;  or  Siboriau 
fuit^ii::  {Amanitn  rnusmtia)  is  to  the 
Dativo  of  Kiiuitschatka  wlmt  opium 
and  lieinp  aiv  tu  the  East  em  Asiatics, 
coca  to  the  i*eriiviau,  ami  tobacco  to 
the  Kiiroponu  races.  The  natural 
craviiij;  for  narcotic  inthiljrcMiccs  had 
in  Sii>eria  found  its  gratitication  iu  a 
hiiniMo  toadstool. 

This  fun^Mis  has  a  close  resoni bianco 
to  some  of  the  edible  fun;:i,  and  is  not 
unlike  our  common  nuishroom.  It 
grows  viTv  abundantly  in  some  parts 
of  Kamtschatka,  and  is  collected  dur- 
in;;  the  hottest  months,  and  hung  up 
in  the  air  to  dry.  Tho?e  which  dry 
in  the  ground  of  themselves  are  more 
narcotic  than  such  as  are  artiticially 
preserved.  When  steeped  iu  the  ex- 
pressed juice  of  the  native  whortle- 
berry, they  impart  to  it  the  intoxicat- 
ing properties  of  strong  wine.  But 
the  nmre  common  way  of  using  the 
fun;:iis  is  to  roll  it  up  like  a  bolus,  and 
swallow  it  without  chewing,  which,  it 
is  >aid,  wouhl  disorder  the  stomach. 
Katen  fresh,  in  soups  and  sauces,  it 
exhibits  much  less  of  its  iutoxicatiug 
propi'rt}'. 

*M)iu'  laruo  nr  two  small  fungi  are  a 
coiiiiuoii  «l«i>f  t«»  proiliico  a  ])!pa^^nt  in- 
toxirution  f'lr  a  ^\liole  «iay,|>arti«'ul:irly  if 
wattT  I'f  ilniiik  afttr  it.  which  aiijfinonts 
the  i.arcoii*'  ariiini.  The  ili'siri'd  effect 
colno^  on  from  ont'  to  two  hour^  after  tak- 
ing:'the  fiin;;u!<.  ((iihiiiie.as  ai:d  driinkeii- 
Ilo^-i  fiilldw  in  tin*  hunie  iiianncr  ai*  from 
wiiK-  or  spirit H.  (.  heorfiiliie>>  is  fir.-t  pro- 
dureil ;  the  face  becomes  iiu^hell ;  invo- 
luntary wonls  and  actions  follow,  and 
sonictinu>  at  la>t  cntirv  lo.ssuf  consi'iuus* 
nef<.  It  rendiT-*  r^oiue  remarkably  active, 
ai]ii  pn>VLr>  hi^lilr  stimulant  to  mu'^cular 
c-xeriiiiii.  My  too  large  a  do-^e,  violent 
spa-iniiilio  rlti'ctr*  arc  proiiuctMl.  .So  excit- 
ing: i-=  it  to  the  nervous  ^y.-^teni  of  ^ome 
in«liviilti;il<,  a  J*  to  ]  roducc  eflects  which 
are  viry  lu«licriMi>.  A  talkative  per^oll 
cannot  keep  sili-nre  ori^ocrei-*;  one  font] 
of  mu.-ie  is  perpetually  sin^in^  ;  and  if  a 
per-iMi  un«I<T  it>  intiuence  wi^hcs  to  step 
o>rr  a  .-iriw  or  *-m:ill  stick,  he  take"  a 
fstriiir  or  a  jump  &ufiicieut  to  clear  the 
trunk  of  a  tree."  * 

Thehaschisch  produces  similarerro- 
nei*iis  imprc-.^iiins,  as  to  size  anil  dis- 
tant e,  as  the  (»ne  la>t  nieutiuned  ;  and 


such  crroneons  perceptions  are  com- 
mon enough  with  lunatics.  The  reader 
may  also  have  met  M'ith  descriptions 
of  old  women  who  were  proved  to  be 
witclies,  because  tliey  were  unable  to 
step  over  a  straw ! 

We  have  no  experience  as  yet,  in 
this  part  of  Europe,  of  any  efl'ccts  so 
remarkable  as  these  being  produced  by 
any  species  of  fungns.  The  qualities 
of  this  class  of  plants  seem  to  vary 
with  the  climate  iu  which  they  are 
grown  ;  but  it  is  probable  that  some 
of  our  poisonous  fungi,  when  tried  in 
the  same  way,  will  be  fonnd  to  possess 
properties  analogous  to  those  of  the 
amanita  of  Siberia. 

This  is  rendereil  probable  by  the 
fact,  that  the  common  putf-ball  (£jf- 
cojierdan  jnroteus)  (tossesses  narcotic 
properties  in  a  high  degree.  It  has 
long  lH*en  ol)served,  that  poisonous 
fungi,  in  general,  when  eaten,  produce 
narcotic  among  their  other  effects. 
It  has  also  l)een  popularly  known 
in  this  country,  that  the  smoke  of 
the  burning  fuiff-ball  has  the  pro- 
pi'rty  of  stupefying  bees;  and  it  has 
accordingly  l)een  u.<ed  for  that  purpose 
wheu  a  hive  was  to  be  robbed.  It  has 
recently  been  tried  on  higher  orders 
of  animals,  and  similar  effects  haTe 
been  found  to  follow.  When  the 
fumes  of  the  burning  fungus  are  slow- 
ly inhaled,  they  gradually  prodnoenH 
tlie  symptoms  of  intoxication,  follow* 
ed  tirst  by  drowsiness,  and  then  bj 
perfect  insensibility  to  pain,  like  th^ 
I)roduced  by  chloroform.  This,  if  the 
inhalation  t»e  continued,  is  succeeded 
by  convulsions,  occasionally  by  vomit- 
ing, and  after  some  time  by  death. 
While  recovering  from  its  action,  an 
animal  is  sometimes  |)erfectly  con- 
scious, while  it  is  still  insensible  to 
pain.f  Other  poisonous  fungi,  no 
doubt,  possess  similar  properties ;  and 
now  that  attention  has  been  drmwn 
to  them,  their  action  n|)on  the  human 
bo<ly  is  likely  to  be  more  thoroughly 
investigated,  and  they  may  possibly 
be  turned  to  some  useful  purposes. 

The  chemistry  of  (his  trilnf  of  plants 
is  still  obscure.  Two  active  sub- 
stauces  have  been  recogui>ed  in  the 
poisonous  fungi.  When  they  are  dis- 
tilled fiith  water,  they  yield  a  vola- 


"    Dr  (HtKvii.i.i-,  in  M:m.  of  Wrrhrr,  StH\.  it.  p,  34;i. 

t  J/(«/iV(i/  liMt^,  llih  June  1U53  ;  and  cAcmi^r,  July  IS^."). 
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tilo  acrid  principle,  of  which  little  is 
known.  \Vliou  extracted  by  water 
and  alcoliol,  a  brown  solid  substance 
is  obtainedf  to  which  the  name  of 
amanitin  lias  been  given.  The  speci- 
fic action  of  tliese  two  constituents  of 
the  funp  upon  the  human  body  has 
not  as  yet  been  investigated ;  it  is 
probably  to  their  joint  action  that  the 
singular  ifl'ectd  of  the  Siberian  fungns 
are  to  be  aeicribed.  The  narcotic 
efl'ects  produced  by  the  smoke  of  the 
putl-ball  may  either  be  due  to  these 
same  substances,  rising  and  mingling 
with  the  smoke  as  the  fungns  bams, 
or  to  the  empyreuroatic  oil  whkh,  as 
in  the  case  of  tobacco  and  the  tbom- 
apple«  is  formed  during  the  bnming, 
and  driven  otf  in  vapour. 

XI.  Ourremaining  notices  are  some- 
what sketchy,  but  they  are  necessary 
to  complete  our  subject,  and  will  not, 
we  believe,  be  void  of  interest  even  to 
the  general  reader. 

1 .  The  Rhododendnme  form  a  well- 
known  group  of  plants,  in  which  much 
narcotic  virtue  resides.  The  flowen 
of  the  Rhoihdendron  arbareum  are 
eaten  as  a  narcotic  by  the  hill  people 
of  India.  The  fermginons  leaves  of 
R,  eampanuhtum  are  used  as  snnff  by 
the  natives  of  India ;  and  the  brown 
dnst  that  adheres  to  the  petioles  of 
the  kalroias  and  rhododendrona  is 
nsed  for  a  similar  purpose  in  the 
United  States  of  North  America. — 
(I)kcanim»m.e.)  The  Hhododendrom 
dtryhanthefmtm^  a  Siberian  bosh,  is 
one  of  the  most  active  of  vareotica ; 
but  whether  it  is  used  in  tbatoomtry 
as  an  indulgence,  we  are  not  aware. 

It  lias  l»een  said  that  oar  common 
ever^ret'U  shrub,  the  Rhododemdron 
pt/fitirum^  was  the  plant  from  the 
llowcrH  of  which  the  bees  collected  the 
piiisonouH  honey  which  produced  each 
extraordinary  effects  upon  the  Greek 
solilicrs  in  the  Retreat  of  the  Ten 
'i'liousand.  Xenoplion  says  that,  after 
eating'  it,  the  men  fell  stopefled  in  all 
direction*,  so  that  the  camp  looked 
lik(>  a  bat  tie- field  covered  with  eorpaea. 
The  honey  of  Trebiaond  baa  long 
b«*4*n  n<»torioii8  for  its  deleteriooa  qoa- 
lititit.      It  raosee  violent  headaebe, 


vomiting,  and  a  condition  like  that  of 
a  tipsy  man.  Eaten  in  large  quantity, 
it  produces  the  deprivation  of  all  sense 
and  power  for  several  hours  after- 
wards. This  was  no  doubt  the  case 
with  the  Greeks.  The  Russian  tra- 
veller Pallas  is  of  opmion  with  Toome- 
fort,  that  the  Azalea  pantica  hi  the 
trne  source  of  these  poisonous  qaa- 
lities.  Ue  says  that  the  effects  of 
the  Euxine  honey  resemble  those  pro- 
duced by  the  LoHum  temulenhtm^  oar 
common  bearded  daniel,  and  occor  In 
a  country  where  no  rfaododendrooa 
grow.  The  natives,  he  adds,  are 
well  aware  of  the  deleteriooa  qaall- 
tiea  of  this  plant,  for  goata  whidi 
browae  on  its  leaves,  before  the  paa- 
tnres  are  green,  are  affected  l^  H, 
and  both  cattle  and  sheep  aometimea 
perlah.* 

».  The  Ledums  form  a  kind  oft 
link  between  oar  narcotica,  properly 
80  called,  and  the  leas  obnoxiow 
beveragea,  tea  and  coffee.  TheZeAon 
pabutre  is  a  heath  plant  comBM>n  Im 
the  north  of  Earope.  It  waa  formerlj 
osed  in  Sweden  as  the  aweet  gale  or 
Dutch  myrtle  (Mgrica  gak)  stUi  la« 
lor  giving  bittemeea  and  apparent 
strength  to  beer.  Its  leavea,  wImb 
Infus^  in  the  wort,  render  the  beer 
annsnally  heady,  prododng  head- 
aches, nausea,  and  even  aeliriim, 
when  taken  to  excess.  In  the  north 
of  Germany,  also,  it  waa  fonuerlv  in 
open  nse,  until  it  waa  atrletly  forbid- 
den by  law.  Aa  la  the  ease  with  Cbe- 
cuku  indkue  among  oorsdvea,  how- 
ever, the  law  b  evaded,  andltlaaaldt 
atlU  to  be  need  extensively  l^  firas- 
dnlent  brewers  in  northern  Geniuu^. 
Where  shall  the  poor  and  Ignorant 
And  shelter  and  proteetien  agolMt 
knowing  firaad? 

The  Ledmm  hiyMm  pOMMi 
dmilar  narcotic  qoalltiea,  and  where 
It  oceura  is  osed  inatead  of*  or  akNig 
whh,  the  L,  pahatf. 

In  North  America  theae  plaata  are 
known  by  the  name  of  Labrador  te% 
wd  are  osed  aa  anbothotea  for  Chfaiaat 
tea.  Both  are  veiy  aatringent,  and, 
fai  addhioB  to  the  tasnlc  add,  to 
whkh  thb  property  la  dne,  mtap 
My  eontain  a  sarootie  priadpw  net 


*  I.i!>ii»ii[T*ft  VfpttahU  Kim^em;  wmi  PnBtRA,p.  SSIO. 

t  ltr^KwiTii*t  jP/iHory  ^  /nfMMiMMb  Boha'to  edMsa,  veL  i.  f.  MS  (la  a  aati 
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vet  examined,  to  i/vhich  both  their 
eO'ccts  upon  beer  arc  owin^Tf  and  tlic 
properties  Avhich  qualify  them  to  be 
used  as  a  substitute  for  tea.  Accord- 
ing to  ]).  Kicliardson,  the  narrow- 
leaved  variety  {L.  pafustre)  is  the 
better  suited  for  making  into  tea. 
These  plants  would  probably  well 
repay  a  detailed  chemical  examina- 
tion. Their  leaves  appear  to  approach 
in  some  of  their  properties  to  those  of 
the  coca. 

3.  The  Ifijc  Vomitoria,  or  Emetic 
holly,  is  the  narcotic  of  the  In- 
dians of  Florida.  It  is  used  in  the 
form  of  an  infusion  or  decoction, 
which  is  drunk  before  tho  opening  ol 
their  councils,  and  on  other  important 
occasions.  That  their  heads  may  be 
clear,  when  grave  questions  arc  to  be 
discussed,  they  arc  said  to  fast  for 
three  i\holc  days,  and  drink  infusions 
of  this  plant.  In  moderate  doses  it 
acts  upon  the  kidneys,  and  increases 
the  perirpiration.  In  larger  doses  it 
moves  the  bowels,  and  causes  vomit- 
ing. Used  in  the  appropriate  man- 
ner, it  also  induces  a  state  of  excite- 
ment and  frenzy  ;  &o  that  among  the 
Scminoles  it  serves  as  a  substitute  for 
opium.  I  low  it  is  administered  to 
produce  these  latter  elfects,  or  \\hat 
is  the  jtrecise  nature  of  its  narcotic 
action,  we  do  not  fmd  stated  in  the 
works  of  modern  authors. 

The  chemical  history  of  this  plant 
is  also  unknown.  As  an  t/rz,  how- 
ever, it  is  botanically  related  to  the 
plant  which  yields  the  Paraguay  tea; 
its  active  chemical  constituents,  there- 
fore, probably  resemble  those  of  the 
Brazilian  hollv. 

4.  The  berries  of  the  deadly  night- 
shade (.  i  trojm  lHlUu!imna)y  among  their 
other  etVeets,  are  said  to  produce  the 
symptoms  of  most  besotted  drunken- 
ness. A  few  grains  of  the  dried  leaves, 
or  a  small  dose  of  the  infusion  of  the 
leaves,  are  equally  eflicacious.  It  causes 
drvness  of  the  throat  and  an  extrava- 
gaut  delirium,  which  is  usually  of  an 
agreeable  kind — sometimes  accom- 
panied y>  ith  immoderate  uncontrollable 
laughter— sometimes  with  coufrtant 
talking,  but  ucctsionally  with  com- 
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plete  loss  of  voice.  The  state  of  mind 
induced  by  it  somettmea  resembles 
somnambulism,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
tailor,  who  for  fifteen  honre  was 
speechless,  and  insensible  to  external 
objects,  and  yet  went  through  all  the 
operations  oV  his  trade  with  great 
vivacity,  and  moved  his  lips  as  if  in 
conversation.*  It  is  never  used  in 
this  country  except  as  a  medicine, 
nnless  when  its  lino  bright  berriea 
tempt  the  young  to  eat  them  by  mis* 
take.  It  possesses  an  interest  to  the 
historical  reader,  however,  from  tho 
circumstance,  related  on  the  aathorit  jr 
of  Buchanan  the  historian,  ^^That  the 
destruction  of  the  Danish  army,  com- 
manded by  Sweno,  king  of  Nonrsjr, 
when  be  invaded  Scotland,  was  owing 
to  the  intoxicating  qualities  of  tho 
berries  of  this  plant,  which  the  Soots 
mixed  with  the  drink  they  were  ob» 
llgcd  to  furnish  to  the  inviulera.  For 
while  the  Danish  soldiers  lay  under 
its  soporific  influence,  the  Scotch  fell 
upon  them,  and  destroyed  so  many, 
that  there  were  scarcely  sufficient  left 
to  carry  the  king  on  board  of  the  only 
ship  that  returned  to  Norway.*^  t 

Another  plant  of  some  bisCorieal 
interest  is  the  sweet  gale,  to  which  IPS 
have  already  alluded  as  being  need  bt 
Sweden,  to  give  bitterness  and  ap^ 
parent  strength  to  beer.  A  tradltiom 
prevails  in  Ireland  that  the  Danetf 
knew  how  to  make  beer  out  of  heather^ 
and  Ba'thius  has  preserved  an  en^ 
Scotch  tradition  on  tho  same  sntjieolft 
but  in  which  the  Ticts  are  the  posses 
sors  of  the  secret.  He  says,  '4n  tha 
deserts  and  moors  of  Scotland  grows 
an  herb  named  heather,  very  nntii* 
tive  to  beasts,  birds,  and  especlallj 
to  bees.  In  the  month  of  June  it  pro- 
duces  a  flower  of  purple  hue,  as  sweei 
as  honey.  Of  this  flower  the  Picta 
made  a  delicious  and  wholesome  liquor. 
The  manner  of  making  it  has  perished 
with  their  extermination,  as  they 
never  showed  the  craft  of  making  It, 
except  to  their  own  blood."  {  It  ia 
jufrt  possible  that  the  grain  of  truth 
contained  in  this  tradition  may  be* 
that  all  the  northern  nations,  as  the 
Swedes  still  do,  used  the   narcotic 


t  .MoiiEnousB  On  InUyiciitiHg  Liquort,  p.  104. 
It  in  TeTiotdale,  will  be  found  in  Lerfdrnt  Retmaim^^ 


*  C'lIIlI.-TlMiN,  p.  «3fi. 

^  .V  more  iirooi.>-e  tradition,  current 
p.  :vjo;  cT  in  Mr  a^^ifct^ia^.'^  very  curious  book,  Tkt  i'raitU  of  M<  ftcim  Gianttg  ui 
I'j^,  to  ithich  we  ar«  indebted  for  our  extract  from  IketbioF. 
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gale  which  grows  among  the  heather, 
to  give  bitterness  and  strength  to  their 
barley  beer,  and  hence  the  ignorant 
belief  that  the  beer  was  made  chiefly 
from  the  heather  itself.  While  we 
write,  a  newspaper  paragraph  has 
come  under  our  eje,  which  states  that 
a  Mr  Harper  of  Galway  shows  to  his 
visitors  ^^a  large  amonnt  of  bottled 
beer,  manufactured  bj  a  metropolitan 
house  from  wild  heath.^  We  should 
put  more  faith  in  this  paragraph  if 
the  author  or  brewer  would  be  good 
enough  to  substitute  the  word ^ovour- 
ed  for  manufactured. 

Wo  might  notice  many  other  plants, 
which,  though  not  employed  as  in- 
dulgences, have  yet  frequently  been 
observed,  in  common  life,  to  exhibit 
narcotic  effects.  Thus,  among  heath 
plants,  the  Andromeda  polifoHoj  a 
small  shrab,  found  wild  in  the  bogs  of 
northern  Europe  and  America,  &  an 
acrid  narcotic,  and  proves  fatal  to 
sheep.  Similar  properties  have  been 
observed  in  the  United  States  in  An* 
dromeda  mariana,  which  is  there 
called  kill-lamb  or  stagger-bush,  be- 
cause it  is  supposed  to  be  poisonona 
to  lambs  and  calves,  producing  a  dis- 
ease called  the  staggers. 

.  So  in  the  same  country  the  leaves  of 
Kalma  lat{fi)Ua  are  poisonons  to  many 
animals,  and  are  reputed  to  be  narco- 
tic, but  theur  action  is  feeble.  Bige* 
low  states  that  the  flesh  of  pheasants 
which  have  been  fed  npon  the  young 
shoots  is  poisonous  to  man,  and  cases 
of  severe  illness  are  on  record  which 
have  been  ascribed  to  this  cause  alone. 
This  reminds  us  of  the  property  pos- 
sessed by  the  constituents  of  opium 
and  of  the  Siberian  fungus,  of  passing 
through  the  system  unchanged  into 
the  milk  and  other  fluids.  About 
New  York,  and  in  Long  Island,  the 
iv.  angustifolia  IS  believed  to  kill 
sheep,  and  is  known  by  the  names  of 
shecp-l.iurcl,  sheep-poison,  lamb-Ian- 
rel,  and  lamb-kill.  The  flowers  of 
the  kalmia  exude  a  sweet  honey-like 
juice,  which  is  said,  when  swallowed, 
to  brin^  on  a  mental  intoxication, 
which  is  not  only  formidable  in  its 
symptoms,  but  very  lengthened  in  its 
duration.  The  chemistry  of  these 
plants  we  commend  to  the  attention 
of  our  scientific  friends  in  New  Yoiic 

And,  finally,  we  remark  that  sndi 
is  the  remarkable  influence  of  IndiW- 


dnal  constitntioD,  that  even  what  are 
commonly  regarded  as  sweet  odk>Qn 
sometimes  produce  effects  similar  to 
those  we  have  been  describing..  The 
perfumes  of  the  rose,  the  pink,  die., 
accorduig  to  Orfila,  act  on  some  per* 
sons  as  narcotic  poisons;  and  the  Tt- 
pours  arising  from  large  quantities  of 
saffron  aro  said  to  produce  similac 
effects— headache,  apoplexy,  and  even 
death*  

Hero  concludes  the  history  of  what 
may  be  called  theiVorco/tin  €^ Common 
lAfe,  And  here  we  should  dose  onr 
narrative,  were  it  not  that  there  re- 
main two  other  sineiilar  cnstoms,  Ute 
Siting  of  arsenic^  WBtSthe  eating  ofcktg^ 
which  are  extenrively  practised  in 
certain  parts  of  the  world,  and  which, 
though  not  in  reality  to  be  reckoned 
among  the  forms  in  which  the  true' 
narcotic  ajmetite  exhibits  itself,  are- 
yet  attended  by  eflRscts  which  in  some 
respects  remind  ns  of  those  of  the 
narcotics,  and  make  the  consideration 
of  them  nnder  one  and  the  same  head 
both  interesting  and  natm^.  We 
shall,  therefore,  complete .  and  dose 
our  subject  by  adverting  to  these  two 
customs  in  their  order. 

1.  The  eoHng  if  ilneiitc.^White 
arsenic,  as  is  well  known,  is  a  viokmt 
poison.  In  large  doses  it  is  what  in- 
medical  language  is  called  an  irritant 
poison,  but  in  very  minute  doses  it  is 
known  by  professional  men  to  be  a 
tonic  and  alterative*  It  is  rarely  ad-^ 
ministered  as  a  medicine,  liowever,  1^ 
regularly  educated  practitionen,  ex- 
cept perhapa  in  homcsopatliic  practkse,- 
and  is  never  used  as  a  household  mo4 
didne  by  the  people  of  this  connixy. 

In  some  parts  of  Lower  Anstria,* 
however,  and  Btyria,  and.espeGiaUji 
in  the  hilly  regicm  towards  Hoogaix^ 
there  prevails  among  the  peasantry  an 
extraordinary  custom  of  eating  tnenic 
The  common  people  obtain  It,  mider 
the  name  of  Bidri,  from  itinerant 
herbalists  and  pedlus,  who  bring  it 
from  the  chimneys  of  the  smeHing-- 
hoBses  in  the  mining  regions.  Lai^ 
quantities  of  arsenic  are  anbUmed  du>> 
ing  the  roasting  of  the  ores  of  lead 
and  copper,  and  deposited  in  the  long 
lioriaontal  or  indhned  chimneys  which 
are  attached  to  the  fornaoes  in  which 
thia  operation  is  carried  on.'  Theprac-< 
tiee  is  (me  idddi  ai»peani  to  be  of  colit 
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sidurablo  antiquity,  is  continued  often 
tlirouiili'Mit  a  li»ns  lilf,  and  is  even 
banded  ili»wn  licrcditarily  iVum  tatlicr 
to  !^on. 

Jt  is  oatun  ])rnt(i*ssi'«lly  fiir  one  or 
botli  of  twn  |)iirpMses  :  /■'//> ^  TliMt  the 
c.itiT  may  tln'ivliy  acq u in*  fivslini'ss 
of  comi»k'\i'»n  and  plnnquu'SSMf  liirure. 
I'ur  tlii>  ]»nr]Mj-.i'.  as  Avill  n'adily  be 
fin|)pn?od.  it  is  cliii'tly  ratrn  hy  the 
ytinuL'.  >'fr>.nti,  Th.it  I  hi*  wind  may 
ln»  iinprt)ViMl,  sn  tliai  l'»nu'  and  sti^'j* 
lu'i.Ldil."-  may  hr  vlimbrd  witlii»iit  ditli- 
culty  of  bri'athiiiL'.  By  the  ndddle- 
ajrt'vl  and  thr.  (ihl  it  is  cstiM'nuMl  for 
this  intlu<'nc'i\  and  b(»tli  results  are 
(h'sorilM'd  as  fo|h)wini:  alnmst  invari- 
ably fruni  thr  uso  (»f  arsfMiic. 

'i'o  iuipruvi*  thi'ir  apjM«aranci',  younjj 
poasant-J,  of  btith  >»'\r>5,  haw  rrcoursi' 
to  it,  soUH'  no  doiilit  from  vanity,  and 
some  wii!i  th«'  vi«.'w  <if  ad«iinu'  to  their 
charms  in  ih«'  «\vi's  of  i«arh  «»thor.  And 
it  i-5  Vi'rv  n'markalth'  to  si-e  how  won- 
drrtully  wfll  tln-y  attain  thrir  (►bject; 
for  tlnvi'  youuu'  ]»«»i'J"n-i'atrrs  are  ;:e- 
iKTjdlv  ri'm.irkal»h'  f^r  bhuuninij  Com- 
]»h'xi<ms,  and  a  full.  n»uud<'d,  healthy 
appearaniM'.  Pr  Von  r<rhndi  ^'ivi«s 
the  fiillowin;:  ca-n*  a^*  haviuL'  oeeurred 
in  liis  own  pract !«:»•:  »•  A  healthy  but 
pah'  and  thin  milUmaid.  rosidin:^'  in  the 

parish  <»f  II .  had  a  hivi-r  wlioni 

slie  wi-lied  to  attai-h  to  hersrlf  by  a 
more  atrnyabh*  cxtorior.  Sin*  thrre- 
fori*  lia-l  n'<'our-<e  to  the  wrll-known 
beauiiiirr.  and  t<Mtk  arsiMiie  scvrral 
tiniJ'S  a-w«rk.  Th*'  de>ired  i-lffct  was 
notlonir  in  .sliowjn::  itsi-If,  tbr  in  a  U'W 
montlis  she  became  stout,  r«tsy-chi'ck- 
ed,  and  all  th:it  her  lover  eoiihl  desire. 
In  order.  Iu)w»'V(t,  t«)  inerea-t*  the 
ctVect,  slic  iucautiiHivly  increased  the 
dose  of  arscnii'.  and  fell  a  victim  to 
her  vanity.  She  iIiimI  poisoned — a  very 
painful  de;ith  I"  The  numher  of  such 
fatal  cases,  e<pecially  amonir  youni,' 
persons,  is  descrilHMJ  as  by  no  means 
inconsiderabh'. 

For  the  S'-eniid  p!irpo«5.'  —that  of  ren- 
derinir  the  hreaihiuL'  easier  when  iroinir 
up-hill — thepea<  Mit  ]mtsii  small  traij- 
ment  of  arsenic  in  lii<  mouth,  and  lets 
it  dis-^olve.  The  etVect  i'*  a^Jtiuiishinir. 
He  a-ceiids  heiirhts  with  facility,  which 
he  could  Udt  utiierwisc  do  without  the 
greatest  dilli(  ulty  ot  1  treat  hi  n;,'. 

The  quantity  of  arsenic  with  which 
the  eaters  beu'in  is  about  half  a  praiu. 
They  continue  to  take  this  quantity 
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two  or  three  times  a-wcek,  in  tho 
moniinfr  fa:«ting,  till  they  become  ha- 
bituated to  it.  Tbev  then  cautiouslv 
increase  the  dose  as  the  (piantity  pre- 
viously taken  seems  to  diminish  in  its 

elieets'.     **  The  pesisant  K /'  say.s 

I)r  Von  Tschndi,  '*  a  hale  man  of  sixty, 
who  enjoys  capital  health  at  present, 
takes  for  every  dose  a  piece  about  two 
p'ains  in  weight.  For  the  last  forty 
years  he  has  continued  the  habit,  which 
lie  inherited  from  hi.s  father,  anil  which 
he  will  tranRmit  to  his  children/' 

No  symptoms  of  illness  or  of  chronic 
poison iuj;  are  observable  in  any  of 
these  arsenic -eaters,  when  the  dose  is 
carefully  adapted  to  the  const iiuti»m 
and  habit  of  i>ody  of  the  person  nsint; 
it.  Ibit  if  from  anv  cause  the  arsenic 
be  left  off  tor  a  lime,  .symptoms  of  dis- 
ease occur  which  resemble  those  of 
sli;rht  arsenical  poisoninij:  especially  a 
preat  feeling  of  discomtbriari.^ses,  ;rri'at 
indill'erenco  to  every thin;^  around, 
anxiety  about  his  own  person,  de- 
ranjred  diiresthm,  los.s  of  appetite,  a 
feelin*;  of  overlnadinu'  in  the  stomach, 
increased  tlow  of  saliva,  burnin*:  from 
the  .stomach  up  to  the  throat,  spasms  in 
the  throat,  pains  in  the  bowels,  constl- 
])ation.  and  espeeially  o]tpres&ion  iu  the 
breathing.  From  these  symptoms  there 
is  only  one  speedy  mode  of  relief — an 
immediate  return  to  arsenic- eating ! 

This  custom  does  nut  amount  to  a 
])assion.  like  opium -eating  iu  the  East, 
betel-chewinir  in  Imlia,  orcoca-cbew- 
inp  in  Tern.  The  ar.<enic  is  not  taken 
as  a  <lirect  ]>leasnre-;river  or  happiness- 
bestower,  but  the  practice,  once  l»epnn, 
creates  a  craviujj,  as  the  »>ther  practices 
do,  and  becomes  a  mrts^iti/  of  fife. 

In  Vienna,  arsenic  is  said  to  be  very 
extensively  use* I  for  i>roducinjr  the 
same  etfects  upon  horses,  especially 
among  ;:entlemen\s  grooms  antl  coach- 
men. They  either  sprinkle  a  pinch  of 
it  among  the  oats,  or  they  tie  a  piece 
as  big  as  a  pea  in  a  bit  of  linen,  and 
fasten  it  to  the  bit  when  the  bridle  is 
pnt  into  the  horse's  mouth.  There  it 
is  gradually  «lissolved  hy  the  saliva, 
and  swallowed.  The  s^leek,  round, 
glossy  appi'arance  of  many  of  the  tirst- 
rate  coach- horses,  and  especially  the 
foaming  at  the  mouth,  which  is  so 
ranch  adnnred,  is  owing  to  the  arsenic 
they  get.  In  mountainous  districts, 
also,  where  hordes  have  to  drag  heavy 
burdens  up  steep  phiceSi  the  drivers 
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often  put  a  dose  of  arsenic  into  the 
last  portion  of  food  tliej  give  them. 
This  practice  is  continued  for  years 
without  the  least  injury.  But  if  a 
horse  which  is  used  to  it  comes  into 
the  possession  of  one  who  does  not 
give  arsenic,  it  loses  flesh  and  spirits, 
becomes  weak,  and  the  most  natri- 
tious  food  is  found  unable  to  restore 
the  animal  to  its  former  appearance.* 

Though  a  substance  so  very  differ- 
ent in  kind  from  all  the  narcotics  we 
liave  described,  yet  the  effects  which 
result  from  the  eating  of  arsenic  in 
the  way  just  mentioned  have  a  re- 
markable resemblance  to  those  which 
some  of  the  narcotics  produce.  Thus 
arsenic  resembles  coca  in  making  the 
food  ai)pear  to  go  farther,  or  to  have 
more  cirect  in  feeding  or  fattening  the 
body,  while,  like  coca  also,  it  gives 
the  remarkable  power  of  climbing  hills 
without  brcathlessness.  And  further, 
it  resembles  both  coca  and  opium,  and 
especially  the  latter,  in  creating  a 
diseased  and  uncomfortable  craving, 
and  in  thus  becoming,  through  long 
use,  a  necessity  of  life. 

The  chemico- physiological  action  of 
arsenic,  in  producing  these  curious  ef- 
fects, has  not  as  yet  been  experiment- 
ally investigated.  From  the  nature  of 
the  results,  we  think  it  probable  that, 
when  exi>eriment8  come  to  be  made, 
they  will  show  that  the  quantity  of 
carbonic  acid  given  off  by  the  lungs 
is  diminished  by  the  use  of  this  drug. 
The  effects  of  this,  supposing  it  to  oe 
the  case,  arc,  Jir$t^  that  less  oxygen 
is  re(iuire<l  to  be  inhaled,  and  hence 
the  ;,'rt^ater  ease  of  breathing  under 
all  rircumstanccs,  but  which  is  espe- 
ci:illy  perceived  in  climbing  hills;  and, 
ftrn'n'i,  that  the  fat  of  the  food  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  used  op  in 
supplying  carbonic  acid  to  bo  given 
oil*  by  the  lungs,  is  deposited  instead 
in  the  cellular  tissnc  beneath  the  skin, 
and  thus  pads,  plumps  out,  and  ren- 
ders fair  the  animal  that  nses  it. 

Hut  in  whatever  way  the  physio- 
lo)^'i(iil  i>tr<*its  are  produced,  their  ex- 
i^ti  lu'o  appears  to  bo  beyond  dispute ; 
and  the  perusal  of  them  can  scarcely 
f.iil  to  ri'call  to  our  minds  the  dreamy 
r(voll<M-tii>ns  of  what  we  have  been 
a<*<;u4tomed  to  consider  as  the  foolish 


fancies  of  easy  and  erednlons  times. 
Love-philters,  charms,  and  potions, 
start  up  again  as  real  things  beneath 
the  buminglight  of  progressivescience. 
From  the  influence  of  hemp  and  ar- 
senic no  heart  seems  secure  ;  by  thehr 
assistance,  no  affection  unattainable. 
The  wise  woman  whom  the  charmless 
female  of  the  East  consults,  adminis- 
ters to  the  desired  one  a  philter,  which 
deceives  his  imagination,  cheats  him 
into  the  belief  that  charms  exist  and 
attractive  beauty  where  there  are  none, 
and  defrauds  him  of  a  love  which, 
with  the  tmth  before  him,  he  would 
never  have  yielded.  She  acts  directly 
upon  his  brain  with  her  hempen  po- 
tion, leaving  the  unlovely  object  he  is 
to  admire  all  unlovely  as  before.  It 
is  a  case  of  odylic  moonshine  I 

But  the  Styrian  peasant-giri,  stirred 
by  an  nnconscionsly  growing  attach- 
ment, oonAding  scarcely  to  herself  her 
secret  feeling,  and  taking  conndl 
only  of  her  inherited  wisdom,  really 
adds  to  the  natural  graces  of  her  fill- 
ing and  ronnding  form,  paints  with 
brighter  hues  her  blushing  cheeks  and 
tempting  lips,  and  imparts  a  new  and 
winning  lustre  to  her  sparkling  eyes. 
Every  one  sees  and  admires  the  reality 
of  her  growing  beanty;  the  yonng 
men  sound  her  praises,  and  beeome 
suppliants  for  her  favour.  She  tri- 
umphs over  the  affections  of  all,  and 
comi)els  the  chosen  one  to  her  feet. 

And  dost  thou,  too,  cruel  arsenic^ 
so  often  the  minister  of  crime,  and  the 
parent  of  sorrow — dost  thou,  too,  bear 
a  blessed  Jewel  In  thy  forehead ;  and, 
as  a  love-phllter,  canst  tbon  realljr 
become  the  harbinger  of  happiness, 
the  soother  of  ardent  longings,  the 
bestower  of  oontentment  aiul  peace  1 

It  b  probable  that  the  nse  of  theaa 
and  many  other  love-potloos  has  been 
known  to  the  Initiated  ffrom  very  earljr 
times;  now  given  to  the  female  lo 
enhance  her  real  charms,  now  admi- 
nistered to  the  lords  of  the  ereatloa 
to  lend  iosaglnanr  beauties  to  the  na- 
.attractlve.  And  ont  of  this  nse  nul 
often  have  ipmng  fetal  resnlts  to  thtf 
female,  as  is  now  sometimes  the  ease 
in  S^fria,  lirom  the  ineantkms  ms  of 
the  poisonous  dmg;  to  the  male,  as 
happens  dally  fai  the  Seat,  fltom  the 


*  Mr,i  riniKh^  Ifi^dLfiuMnyi  of  Vieoia,  lllh  Ooloher  1851,  peeled  in  tiM 

JmrniU  of  i/f/iMFOpalAy.     Ths 
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maiideninB  effects  of  the  fiery  hemp,  sitj-— in  the  renoto  pirts  of  Swedei 

Tlicy  miut  also  have  given  birth  to  Id  Flnlud,  ■  slmUmr  earth  is  mixe 

lilitden  crimen,  which  onEy  romaDce  with  thtir  brand.    In  both  these  OM 

now  collects  Bud  preserves— the  igno-  tho  earth  employed  coB^ta  fur  tti 

ranee  of  tlic  learned  having  lon^  ago  most  part  of  the  emptj  ibelli  of  ml 

pronounced  them  iinworthv  of  belief!  nute  iafDaiorial  animatcQles,  ia  wbk 

2.  TAc  rtilinyo/C/Hy.— There  only  there  cannot  exist  any  eoncdvabl 

remains  to  be  mentioned,  among  the  nouruhment.     Oa  Tartons  oocadoi 

oxCraorilinary  pasuons  for  eating  lui-  also,  where  famine  or  neceulty  nrg* 

cominonthingMlintwhichsoDietiilieB  it,  a  similar    sabatance,    nnder  tl 

of  people  exhibit  for  eating  earth  or  name  of  jnouatain  mtal,  haa  been  use 

clay.     In  :-nmc  tropical  coiinlrie)!  this  in  different  conntriea  of  Enrope  as 

practice  is  very  common.    In  Africi,  means  of  staying  hnoger. 
the  iiegrnej4  of  (iiiiiiea  eat  ayelluwisb        In  America  also  the  practice  pre 

earth  which  they  call  Caoiiac,  the  fla-  vails,  and  the  most  detiUIed  and  pn 

voar  of  which  in  very  agreeable  to  cise  account  we  possess  ia  regard  I 

them,  and  which  ia  siiid  to  cansc  thera  the  eaters  of  clay,  is  that  which  Hon 

no  InconTenicnce.   S<<me  addict  them-  boldt  gives  regarding  a  tribe  of  Ii 

si'lvcs  so  exclnsivi-ly  to  the  use  of  it,  diang  ho  visited  on  the  banks  of  t) 

th:it  it  becumcs  a  kind  of  necessity  of  Orinoco  (N.L.  7°  8'  3',  W.L.  07°  18' 

lifi',  a?  arsenic  docs  to  the  Styrian  The  fullowing  are  his  words  :— 
peasantry,  or  opium  tn  ihe  Therlaki ;        "  The  earth  which  the   Ototnat 

nn-1  no  punishment  will  restrain  them  cat  is  so  nncluous,  almost  taatelei 

from  t^n^uming  it.  cUy,tnicpotters'earth,ofayetIowisI 

When  the  Cuinea  negroes  arc  car-  grey  colour,  in  conseqneoceof  a  sligl 

ried  as  slaves  to  tho  West  Indies,  they  adnilxtnro  of  oxide  of  iron.    The 

rniiiiiine  lliis  practice  of  e.tting  clay,  select  it  with  [treat  care,  and  seek 

But  the  caoiiac  of  the  Amerienn  is-  on  certain  bnnks  on  the  shores  of  tl 

lands,   or  the  substance  which  tlie  Orinoco  and  Mela.    They  diatingnii 

poor  negroes  attempt  there  to  substi-  the  tt.ivour  of  one  kind  a  cartk  ftai 

tnte  for  thuir  natural  cnrlh,  injures  that  oT  another,  all  kiodajrf^*^^™ 

the  health  of  the  filavcs  who  eat  It.  being  alike  acceptable  ii 

Fur  this  re.tjon  ihc  eating  of  earth  They  knead  this  eui*  " 

was  long  finec  forbidden  in  the  West  surin^   from    four  | 

Indies;    notwithstanding    which,    a  diameter,  and  t~' 

species  of  red  or  yellowish  tnlf  waa  slow  fire,  nntil  t 

secretly  sold  in  the  public  market  of  snmes  a  reddish  colon 

Wartiulfine  in  I7'>1.    Jt  id  probalilo  are  eaten,  the  balls  ar.- (i?ai(i  mui.tni 

tli^it  this  cn<ttoni  has  before  now  died  ed.    Those  Indians  are  mostly  wil 

out  in  onr  West  In<lla  islands,  and  we  nncivilised  men,  who  abhor  all  tUlag 

have  no  recent  accounts  of  the  prtict  tec  There  is  a  proverb  cnrrent  among  tl 

on  the  Guinea  con.it,  or  in  Cuba  or  mast  distant  of  tho  tritws  living  c 

|{r:i/.il  which  still  enconrace  the  slave-  the  Orinoco,  when  they  wish  to  apee 

trade, fi-omanyofonrrosidenteountry-  of  anything  very  unclean,  'ao  din 

men  or  Iravtllers  in  those  countries.  that  the  Olomacs  eat  it.' 

In  A;in,  a  similar  practice  prevails        "As  long  as  tho  wateraoftbeOrh 

in  the  Island  of .f^  va.  Jtetween  Suura-  oco  and  the  Mota  are  low,  these  peop 

liayn    nnd    Snmnrang,    Saliillardiero  live  on  fish  and  tnrllea.    They  ki 

saw  small  sr|uarc  reddish  cakes  of  the  former  with  arrows,  BhootinK  tl 

eanh  exposed  for  sale  in  the  villages,  ilsh  as  they  rise  to  tho  snrface  of  tl 

Thi'v  were  intended  for  eating,  and  water  witli  a  skill  and  dexterity  thi 

have  Iwen  found  by  Ehivnberg  to  has  frequently  excited  mr  admiratioi 

tonjiit  fur  the  most  part  of  tlie  re-  At  the    periodical    swuling    of  tl 

m:ilns    of  microscopic    animals   and  rivers,  tho  fishing  Is  stopmd,  for 

I'htiits,  wliich  have  been  deposited  in  is  as  difHcnlt  to  fish   in  deep  rivi 

fresh  water.  water  as  In  the  deep  sea.    It  is  dnrii 

In  Kurope,  a  kirn!  of  earth,  umler  these  Intervale,  which  last  from  tti 

the  n.'ime  of  bread-ineni,  is  con.~umed  to  three  months,  that  the  Otomaei « 

iuhiin<lre'lsof  cart-loads— as  a  matter  oliscn-ed    to    devour    an    enonnoi 

of  taste,  and  hy  no  means  from  neccs-  quantity  of  earth.    We  found  in  the 
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hats  considerable  stores  of  these  claj 
balls,  piled  up  in  pyramidal  heaps. 
An  Indian  will  consume  from  three- 
quarters  of  a  pound  to  a  pound  and  a 
quarter  of  this  food  daily,  as  wo  were 
assured  by  the  intelligent  monk,  Frav 
Eamon  Bueno,  a  native  of  Madrid, 
who  bad  lived  among  these  Indians 
for  a  period  of  twelve  years.  Accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  of  the  Otomaes 
themselves,  this  earth  constitutes  their 
main  support  in  the  rainy  season.  In 
addition,  they  however  eat,  when  they 
can  procure  them,  lizards,  several 
species  of  small  fish,  and  the  roots  of 
a  fern.  But  they  are  so  partial  to 
clay,  that  even  in  the  dry  season, 
when  there  h  an  abundance  of  fish, 
they  still  partake  of  some  of  their 
earth-balls,  by  way  of  a  bonne  hauche 
after  their  regular  meals. 

^^  These  people  are  of  a  dark  copper- 
brown  colour,  have  unpleasant  Tartar- 
like features,  and  are  stout  but  not  pro- 
tuberant. The  Franciscan  who  had 
lived  amongst  them  as  a  missionary, 
assured  us  that  he  had  observed  no 
difference  in  the  condition  and  well- 
being  of  the  Otomacs  during  the  peri- 
ods in  which  they  lived  on  earth.  The 
simple  facts  are  therefore  as  follows: 
The  Indians  undoubtedly  consume 
large  qu^ntitiea  of  clay  without  injur- 
ing their  heidth;  they  regard  tins  earth 
08  a  futlritious  article  of  food — that  is 
to  say,  they  fed  that  it  wHt  satisfy  tlieir 
hunger  for  a  bmg  time.  This  property 
they  ascribe  exclusively  to  the  day, 
and  not  to  the  other  articles  of  food 
which  they  contrive  to  procure  from 
time  to  time  in  addition  to  it.  If  an 
Otomac  be  asked  what  are  his  winter 
provisions — the  term  winter  in  the 
torrid  parts  of  South  America  imply- 
ing the  rainy  season — he  will  point  to 
the  heaps  of  clay  in  his  hnt.^** 

This  extract  relates  to  the  Indiana 
of  the  Orinoco,  but  among  the  Indians 
of  Bolivia,  also,  clay  is  an  important 
article  of  consumption.  In  describinff 
the  various  articles  which  are  exposea 
to  sale  in  the  provision  markets  of  La 
Paz,  on  the  Eastern  Cordillera,  Dr 
Weddell  says — 

^^  Lastly,  the  mineral  kingdom  con- 
tributes its  share  to  the  Bolivian  mar- 
kets, and  it  is  sufficient  to  see  the 
important  place  which  this  contingent 


occupies  on  the  stalls  of  La  Pas,  to  be 
satisfied  that  the  part  it  plays  is  de- 
serving of  much  attention.  The  sub- 
stance I  allnde  to  is  a  species  of  grey- 
coloored  cUy,  very  unctuous  to  the 
touch,  and  distingi]dshed  by  the  name 
of  pahsa.  The  Indians,  who  are  ^he 
only  consumers  of  it,  commonly  eat  it 
with  the  bitter  potatoes  of  the  country 
(JPapas  amargas).  They  allow  it  to 
steep  for  a  certain  time  in  water  so  as 
to  make  a  kind  of  sonp  or  gmel,  and 
season  it  with  a  little  salt.  It  has  the 
taste  of  ordinary  clay.  At  Chiqni- 
saca,  the  capital  of  the  state,  as  I  was 
informed,  small  pots  are  made  of  an 
earth  called  cAoco,  similar  to  the  pahsa 
of  La  Paz.  These  are  eaten  like  dioco- 
late.  I  was  told  of  a  sdiorita  wha 
had  killed  herself  by  her  fondness  for 
these  little  pots ;  but  it  appears  that 
the  moderate  use  of  the  pansa  is  folr 
lowed  by  no  bad  effects.  The  exami- 
nation of  these  substances  shows  that 
they  cannot  in  any  way  oontribnte- 
to  Uie  nourishment  of  the  body.'*  t 

The  eating  of  elay  may  be  said  to 
be  a  very  eeneral  practice  over  the 
tropical  regions  of  the  globe.  It  stays 
hunger,  in  some  unknown  way  enables 
the  body  to  be  sustained  with  smaller 
supplies  of  food  than  are  usually 
necessary,  and  it  can  be  eaten  In 
moderate  quantities  without  any  evil 
consequences.  A  fondness  even  is 
acquired  for  it,  so  that  it  comes  at  last 
to  be  regarded  and  eaten  as  a  dainty. 

In  what  way  such  effects  can  be 
produced  by  such  a  substance  we  do 
not  nnderstand.'  That  they  are  pro- 
duced, is  testified  by  an  extent  of  snc- 
cessive  experiences  to  which  we  can- 
not refhse  to  yield  the  fullest  credits 
Yet  they  confonnd  all  those  opinions- 
which  scientific  men  are  hi  the  hal^l 
of  mahitaining,  as  to  the  dependence- 
of  life  and  strenffth  solely  npon  the 
supply  of  the  cmde  elements  of  com-f 
mon  food — upon  what  are  usually 
designated  as  the  common  necessaries 
of  Iffe.  The  tmth  is,  we  do  not  yet 
know  nnder  what  conditions,  as  to 
quantity  and  forms  of  food,  man  wUi 
refuse  to  Uve— whatthinffs,  in  fact,  and 
how  much  of  each,  are  Indispensable 
to  human  eidstence.  Present  opmions 
are  based  npon  faSx  infisrenoes  from 
known  facts ;  but  as  facts  multiply,  onr 
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opinions  must  be  open  to  modiScAtion,        An    iDdolgeiica    wUeh    ariaes   : 

and  witli  onr  opinions,  no  doubt,  onr  dearly  from  the  unirenal  eontthi 

practice    and    precepts  will    change  tlon  of  man,  u  to  form  put  of  I 

also.  Three  thiiiga  appear  to  be  estab-  cooimon  nature,  Is  not  to  be  reetrain 

Itslicd  with  certainty  bj  the  singular  or  prevented  by  any  form  of  phj^ 

customs  above  doscribeil.    Firtt,  that  or  fiscal,  or  statgtory  raatraint.    T1 

the  wear  and  tear  of  the  haman  l>odj,  was  proved  bj  the  ^ore  of  all  i 

and  the  qnantitj  of  ordinary  food  tempts  to  check  the  ooBSumptioD 

necessary  to  liecp  it  up,  are  reij  far  coca  in  Pern,  and  tho  extenaioa 

from  bcinf!  settled  qne^tiona  \  second,  the  nse  of  tobacco  Into  Enrope ;   m 

that  circuinataniiea  materially  modify  more  recently  by  the  similar  fltUo 

tho  rapidity  of  the  former  and  the  of  the  imperial  craude  aminat  t 

indispi'ii^iible  ii"antity  of  tho  latter;  Dse;ofopinm  in  Chin*.    An  emp 

and,  i/iirilly,  that  among  these  modify-  may  be  snbverted  by  Impradent  at 

ing  circumstances,    the    introduction  tatory   intenneddliog  with    tba    I 

into  the  stomnch  of  certain  forms  of  stincts,  the  old  habits,  or  tb«  growi 

matter    not   in    tho    ordinary  sense  cnstoms  of  a  people,  bat  ndther  i 

nutritions,  is  one  of  tho  most  inter-  stincts  nor  habits  will  thereby  be  pi 

csting  and  inllii<?nllal.     The  whole  maDcntlycheckedorrcatrained.  Ho 

Bnbject,  however,  ia  now  within  the  ever  moch,  therefore,  wo  may  lami 

domain  of  experimental  chemistry;  the  excesses  into  which  aome  are  ] 

and  the  application  of  the  tests  of  in  the  ase  of  snbsiaBceflsncb  aa  the 

weigbt,  measure,  and  chemical  quality  we  have  described,  it  la  clearlr 

will  by  and  by  clear  away  most  of  the  moral,  and  not  by  any  form  of  pny 

mists  by  which  it  is  now  surrounded,  cal  means,  that  we  are  to  repreas 

orercoroe  them.     We  mnat  enligbt 

And  now,  in  casting  back  a  general  the  minds  of  the  people ;   t«acb  th< 

glance  upon  the  Narcotics  we  have  to  understand  better  what  is  lih 

described,  bow  wonderful  a  feature  in  to  promote,  in  the  gteateat  degn 

the  human  constitution  does  their  both  their  bodily  health  and  tlwirpi 

bijtdiy  make  known  1    How  widely  manent  mental  oomlbrt.    Aad  ami 

they   arc    used  I      How   innate    the  and  far  over  all,  we  maat  train  tki 

fe<.-linR  whicli  prompts  to  the  use  of  up  to  self-contrtd  aad  aelf-rHti^ 

Ihemr     How  singular  the  instinct  to  tho  habit  of  reiniag-ln  tbeir  dcsli 

which  has  led  to  the  discovery  every-  for  this  or  that  form  nt  gntifloatk 

whi'reof  substances  capable  of  minis-  which  mere  intelleetul  caltnre  ■ 

leriniT  to  this  peculiar  form  of  grati-  happily  will  neverdo.  Itlsladoedi 

lication  I     Siberia  has   its  fungus—  less  melancholy  than  it  la  mui 

Tnrki.>y  and  China  their  opium— Per-  able  that  the  most  striking  InstaiM 

Eia,  India,  Brazil,  and  Southern  Af-  of  the  use  of  opium,  for  example, 

rica,    their    hemp  — India    and    tho  of  tho  abuse  of  it  rather,  we  ahmi 

Eastern  Archipelago  their  betel-nut  say,   have  occurred    among  men 

and  bciel-pepper^Pcru  ami   Bolivia  great  iutcllectnai  powers,  and  mo 

their  coca  —  New  Granada  its  red  than  ordinary  intellectual  attainmen 

tliom-applc — Asia  and  America,  and  The  reader  will  recollect  the  to) 

nil    the    world,    we  may  say,  their  pnraiysis  of  the  bodily  energies  whi 

tobacco — the  I'lorida  Indians    their  befei  our  great  Coleridge,   and  t 

cnicticholly — tboKniriishmanhishop,  pathetic  terms  in  which  he  deserll) 

and  the  Prcuchmau  his  lettuce.    No  his  condition  in  the  passages  we  ha 

nation  so  ancient  bnt  has  had  its  nar-  quoted  iu  a  preceding  artide;  and  he 

cotic  soother  from  the  most  distant  tbo  Knglish  Opinm-Eater,  and  mai 

times — none  so  remote  and  isolated  others,  have  found  mere  InteUect  ni 

but  has  fonnd  a  pBin-alla3-er  and  nar-  able  to  contend  with  the  exdlcd  t 

cotic  care-dlapellor  of  native  growth-  stiuctivo  cravings  of  their  bodDjr  coi 

none  so  savage  that  instinct  has  not  stiiutions,  when  by  indnlnmo  tbi 

led  to  seek  for,  and  eiicccssfnily  em-  had  become  diseased.    While,  Unc 

ploy,  the  same  form  of  indulgence!  fore,  we  enlighten  and  inatnct  tl 

The  craving;  and  the  habit  are  little  mmd.wemnstcultiTateandBtrengtin 

less  tiiiiversal  than  the  desire  for  and  the  natural  ability  to  cheek  bm  n 

the  practice  of  consuming  the  crude  in  the  natural  instincta  and  impnW 

materials  of  ordinary  food.  of  every  kind.    And  we  mnat  mrth 
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impress  npon  every  man  that  Christian 
sense  of  his  own  weakness  which  will 
lead  him  always  to  snspect  his  own 
strength,  and  thns  incline  him  to  torn 
aside  from  temptation.  It  is  not  onr 
province  to  write  homilies  for  onr 
readers,  but  we  may  be  permitted  to 
express  our  belief  that  there  is  not 
any  wide  consumption  of  any  of  the 
more  baneful  of  these  narcotics  among 
any  class  of  onr  population,  onr  thank- 
fulness that  it  is  so,  and  onr  hope  that 
this  state  of  abstinence  may  long  be 
perpetuated. 

Again,  how  singular  are  the  effects 
which  many  of  these  substances  pro- 
duce npon  the  system !  The  haschiech, 
besides  its  usual  maddening  effect,  by 
which  it  makes  the  patient,  like  the 
infatuated  lover,  see 

*'  Helen's  beauty  in  a  brow  of  "Egsv^!* 

brings  on  that  remarkable,  rare,  and 
inexplicable  condition  of  the  living 
body  which  is  distingnished  by  the 
name  of  catalepsy.  The  limbs  of  the 
patient  may  be  moved  at  will  by  a 
bystander;  but  in  opposition  to  the 
law  of  gravity,  and  apparently  with- 
out an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  patient, 
they  remain  for  an  indefinite  period 
in  any  position  in  which  we  may  place 
them.  The  thorn-apple  brings  np 
spectral  illnsions,  and  enables  the  for- 
lorn and  down-trodden  Indian  to  hold 
refreshing  converse  with  the  spirits  of 
his  rich  and  powerful  ancestors.  The 
Siberian  fhngns  gives  insensibOity  to 
pain  while  consciousness  still  remains, 
and,  in  common  with  the  haschisch, 
creates  the  witch -test  delusion  that  a 
straw  is  too  formidable  an  obstacle  to 
be  stepped  over.  The  common  pnff- 
ball  deprives  the  patient  of  speech, 
motion,  and  sensibility  to  pain,  while 
he  is  still  alive  to  all  that  passes 
around  him— thns  realising  that  night- 
mare of  onr  dreams,  in  which  we  lie 
stretched  on  the  funeral-bier,  sensible 
to  the  weeping  of  real,  and  the  secret 
satisfaction  of  pretended  friends ;  are 
aware  of  the  last  screw  being  fixed 
in  the  coffin,  and  the  last  sod  clapped 
down  above  ns  in  the  graveyard,  and 
are  yet  unable  to  move  a  lip  for  our 
own  deliverance.  And  how  melan- 
choly the  idiotic  laughter  produced  by 
the  nightshade,  so  like  that  which  is 
seen,  in  rare  and  monmfnl  caaee,  on 
the  old  and  withered  features  of  <mi 
who  in  the  vigour  of  manhood 


ished  or  charmed  the  world  by  the 
brilliancy  of  his  ffenius  or  the  majesty 
of  his  mtellectnal  powers  I  How  rin- 
gnlar,  hi  fine,  that  inflnenee  of  the  Coc- 
ctdus  uuftoM,  which  leaves  the  mind 
dear  and  strong  after  the  limbs  have 
become  feeble  and  the  gait  tottering,  as 
if  the  whole  man  were  deadly  drunk  1 
Is  it  wonderful  that  In  all  these 
effects  the  physiologist  should  find 
matter  of  most  attractive,  most  inter- 
estinff,  most  useful,  and  yet  most  pro- 
found and  mysterious  study?  JBDs 
inqniries  and  experiments  are  neces- 
sarily linked  with  those  of  the  chemist, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  by  the  agency  H 
special  chemical  eompounds  Uiat  eack 
special  efibct  is  produced;  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  efi^e^cts  themselves 
are  the  immediate  results  (tf  chemiciil 
changes,  still  unknown,  which  taJce 

glace  when  the  several  substanees  are 
itrodneed  into  the  body,  and  are 
caused  by  these  substances.  Hence  it 
is  that  the  branch  of  chemical  physio- 
logy is  assuming  so  important  a  cha- 
racter in  the  present  ecmdition  of  the 
progress  of  obemistiy  as  a  science.  In. 
this,  as  in  other  branches  of  natural 
knowledge,  chemistry  has  begun  not 
only  to  enlighten,  but  to  direct  and 
to  rule. 

Nor  can  the  p8ychologist,who  wishes 
by  the  wav  of^  common  sense— which 
has  already  cleared  up  so  many  dark 
points  in  mental  philosojAy— rarther 
to  investigate  the  mysteries  of  our  in- 
corporeal nature,  with  propriety  over- 
look the  wonderful  new  machinery 
which  chemical  research  has  now  pot 
into  his  hands.  Hitherto  his  experi- 
ments upon  mind  were  made  only 
through  the  ordinary  agenoiee  of  com- 
mon life— numerous  and  varied,  no 
doubt,  but  dways  eomplex  and  diffi- 
cult. Now,l^theaid<»thecliemieal 
simples  placed  In  his  hands,  he  can 
test  and  try  the  mind  itself  through 
the  agency  of  the  body — eanring  it  to 
exhiUt  itself  in  a  thousand  varied  and 
hitherto  unobserved  phases,  sand  to  pro- 
long each  pliase  till  its  true  physical 
character  isinvestigatedandaso^tain- 
ed,  and  the  precise  weight  of  each 
single  foreign  Influence  established. 

We  have  already,  for  example,  put 
as  a  qosfy,  whether  that  second-sight 
which  has  long  been  thought  to  be  an 
hiherent  virtue  either  of  the  Celtio 
raoe,  or  of  the  dwellen  aoMNig  the 
Hlgkhmd  hlfls,  is  md^ai^Tihlnf 
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cxtraordinarj  or  very  different  in  its 
origin  from  the  effects  of  a  cnpful  of 
tbom-  apple  or  belladonna  tea  ?  And 
we  may  mention  as  one  of  the  more 
modern  psychical  wonders  npon  which 
the  stndy  of  the  effects  of  our  narcotics 
throws  light,  that  ady/ic  moonshine  in 
which  so  many  of  the  lovers  of  the 
marvellons  havo  lately  been  prone  to 
believe.  A  monomaniac,  in  appar- 
ently perfect  bodily  health,  takes  the 
strangest  fancies  into  his  brain,  and 
talks  and  reasons  upon  them  as  if  they 
were  real.  A  person  labonring  nnder 
delirium  sees  sights  all  invisible  to 
others,  and  speaks  of  them  to  his  at- 
tendants as  real  and  present.  A 
strong  man,  under  the  influence  of 
haschisch  or  the  Siberian  fungus,  sees 
a  huge  tree  in  a  tiny  straw,  and  main- 
tains his  inability  to  step  over  it,  as  if 
the  thing  were  real.  A  child  swal- 
lows common  thorn-apple  seeds,  and 
forthwitli  spectral  illusions  dance  be- 
fore it,  which  the  child  regards  as 
real.  A  decoction  of  a  similar  plant 
calls  up  to  the  presence  of  the  Indian 
of  Peru  the  spirits  of  his  ancestors : 
he  converses  with  them;  and  when 
the  effects  of  the  drug  have  disap- 
peared, he  relates  these  conversations 
to  his  neighbours  in  full  faith  that 
tliey  are  real ;  and,  what  is  stranger 
stili,  they  are  listened  to  with  an  equal 
faith  in  their  reality.  An  excited, 
nervously-susceptible,  or  epileptic — 
in  short,  nervously- diseased— female 
sees  lights  streaming  from  human 
graves,  and  will-o*-the-wisps  dancing 
around  the  poles  of  a  magnet,  or  issu- 
ing in  flickering  mistiness  from  the 
finger-tips  of  the  operator;  she  be- 
lieves and  describes  them  as  real, 
and,  like  the  credulous  Indians,  hun- 
dre(ls  around  her  believe  them  to  bo 
real  too.  But  arc  the  things  seen 
more  true  and  real  in  one  of  all  these 
cases  tlian  in  the  rest?  Are  they  not 
all  delusions  alike,  mere  mockeries 
whicli  whet  the  diseased  or  drug- 
affected  senses? 

"  And  as  Darcoti»tion  bodies  forth 
The  fonns  of  things  unknoirD,  th*  uncon- 

eriuun  ton^e 
Turns  thvm  to  bhap«s,  and  gives  to  airy 

nnthin^« 
A  loral  hahitatioD  and  a  name. 
Much  trickji  hath  itrong  narcotisation.** 


We  add  but  three  other  brief  re- 
marks in  connection  with  this  fertile 
and  suggestive  subject.  These  are — 

Firsts  That  it  must  have  struck  the 
reader  of  this  and  the  preceding  aril* 
cles  on  this  subject,  how  very  defec^ 
tive  our  knowledge  still  b,  both  che- 
mical and  physiological,  in  regard  ti> 
the  interesting  class  of  what  we  hare 
already  designated  as  the  narcotics  of 
common  life.  How  interesting  a  fidd 
do  they  present  both  to  the  ohemiat 
and  the  physiologist,  and  how  content 
one  could  feel  to  devote  years  of  one** 
future  life  to  the  cultivation  and  im- 
provement of  it !  But  the  materials 
and  opportunities  for  such  investiga- 
tion come  only  at  stray  times,  and 
fall  in  the  way  now  of  this  man  and 
now  of  that,  so  that  a  general  and 
methodical  research  into  the  whole 
subject  is  almost  impossible  to  any 
one  man.  It  is  comfortable  to  reflect, 
however,  that  as  in  the  social  state 
the  pointing  out  of  an  evil  is  the  first 
step  towards  the  cure  of  it,  sq  in  mo* 
dem  science  the  indication  of  a  great 
gap  in  our  knowledge,  which  it  wonld 
be  interesting  to  fill,  is  sure  to  call  into 
the  breach  some  energetic  labonren 
anxious  to  fill  it  up.  And  we  hdiere 
that  what  we  have  written  iHll  fca 
reality  be  followed  by  snch  a  resnlL 

Second^  That  the  place  which  thsse 
narcotics  occupy,  as  ol^jects  of  hniSMl 
industry,  is  second  only  to  that  of  the 
great  staples  of  life.  We  do  not  aft 
present  attempt  to  make  an  exaei 
comparative  calculation,  for  whkh 
many  of  the  data  still  fail  ns ;  bat  w% 
very  much  doubt  whether  many  move 
people  arc  employed,  on  the  whole,  ha 
the  culture  of  what  are  common^ 
called  the  necessaries  of  life,  than  in 
raising  and  preparing  these  and  other 
indulgences,* — and  whether  any  other 
crops,  except  those  of  com  and  per* 
haps  cotton,  represent  more  commer- 
cial capital,  employ  more  shipping  and 
other  means  of  transport,  and  are  the 
source  of  more  commercial  wealth. 
In  this  respect,  the  subject  we  hare 
been  considering  assumes  an  impor- 
tance which  recommends  it  to  the 
attention  of  a  class  of  matter-of-fact* 
material  men,  for  whom  neither  che- 
mical research,  physiological  expeii- 


'  To  ffrow,  for  example,  2,000,000  tons  of  tobacco,  at  800  lb.  an  acK,  itqalNa 
yGiu »,ooc  arrcti,  and  to  yield  20,000,000  lb.  of  opiam,  at  20  lb.  an  acre, anothtr  Mi 
of  acres^all  fint-rate  land !  and  these  are  only  two  of  oar  nmntnnis  naieotioa. 
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roent,  nor  psychological  inqniry  have 
auy  chann.    And, 

Thirds  That  it  seems  scarcely  pos- 
sible that  so  many  coincidences  be- 
tween Asiatic  and  American  customs 
a.^  wo  have  had  occasion  to  mention, 
can  have  arisen  from  mere  chance. 
Sach  are,  for  example,  the  nse  of  hemp 
in  India,  and  by  the  native  inhabitants 
of  Brazil ;  the  most  ancient  use  of 
tobacco,  both  in  China  and  in  Central 
America;  the  use  of  lime  with  the 
coca  chewed  in  Pern,  and  with  the 
betel  in  India  and  China,  and  in  both 
cases  the  swallowing  of  the  saliva; 
the  use  of  the  red  thorn-apple  by  the 
hill  Indians  of  the  Andes,  and  of  the 
common  thorn-apple  by  the  hill  tribes 
on  the  slopes  of  the  Himalayas.  Is 
this  identity  of  so  many  habits  no  sign 
of  early  intercourse  or  community  of 
origin— habits  of  universal  common 
life— habits  clung  to  not  only  with  the 
fondness  of  natural  instinct,  but  with 
the  reverence  insph-ed  by  their  high 
national  antiquity? 

We  endeavour  to  trace  analogies 
among  nations  by  means  of  alphali^ts, 
n  antes  of  things,  and  forms  of  speech, 
modes  of  writing,  religious  rites,  &c., 
and  thns  to  make  out  a  connection  of 
races,  or  a  community  of  origin ;  bat 
habits  and  customs  are  eqoally  im- 
portant evidences  of  mntual  inter- 
course at  least,  if  not  of  community  of 
origin,  and  they  are  more  persistent. 
They  may  survive  after  power,  civili- 
eation,  language,  alphabets,  writing, 
and  even  old  religions,  as  with  the 
Peruvians,  have  all  disappeared.  Phi- 
lological travellers  describe,  as  the 
most  ancient  race  among  the  Mexican 
mount  ain.«,  a  tribe  of  Indians  speaking 
a  monosyllabic  language  having  con- 
siderable resemblance  to  the  Chinese. 
The  Eastern  traveller,  who  finds.  In 
the  universal  and  most  ancient cnstom 
of  pmoking  tobacco  among  the  Chinese, 
an  evidence  that  the  weM  was  known 
in  that  part  of  the  world  before  the 
discovery  of  America,  would  unite  the 
fact  of  this  monosyllabic  language  in 
<'entral  America  with  the  other,  thai 
the  Incas  both  smoked  and  snuffed 
long  l>eforo  Columbus  saw  the  shores 
of  the  New  Worid,  and  would  argne 
that  custom,  language,  and  people 
were  all  originally  Chinese.  And 
though  he  hesitated  to  go  so  far,  erea 


the  cautious  ethnologist  would  accept, 
as  an  interesting  ma^e-weight  in  sup- 
port of  his  reasoning  from  the  traces 
of  linguistic  analogy,  that  traces  of 
identity  of  customs  and  habits  were 
found  along  with  them. 

We  obs^e,  in  conclusion,  that  the 
strange  action  of  narcotic  substances 
seems  to  be  allied  to  the  wonderfhl 
conservation  of  life,  and  of  some 
degree  of  strength,  during  the  hyber* 
nation  of  animals.  The  enfeeblement 
of  the  vital  functions  and  vital  ac- 
tivity—the apparent  suspension  of 
them  even,  which  occurs  when  ex- 
treme cold  prevails  (whiter  sleep),  or 
where  the  extremes  of  heat  and 
drought  combine  their  inflnence,  as  on 
the  banks  of  the  Amazon  (snmmtr 
sleep)— affect  sometimes  the  processes 
of  nutrition,  respiration,  and  moscnlar 
movement,  and  sometimes  only  pro- 
dace  a  depression,  as  it  is  caiiea,  of 
the  eerebral  and  nervous  systems, 
thereby  diminishing  their  excitability. 
What  these  extremes  bf  climate  effect 
in  one  way,  oar  narcotics  probably 
produce  in  another. 

All  act  to  a  certabi  extent  in  In* 
ducing  a  phlegmatic  condition,  so  to 
speak,  of  the  nenrons  and  bodOly 
functions— in  retarding  the  progrtn 
of  llvinff  action,  hi  externally  damp- 
ing the  uvinff  fire  while  it  still  glowa 
withhd,  and  m  thus  maintaining  life 
at  a  smaller  expense  of  material  ftieL 

But  the  most  wonderfal  of  all  the 
alkged  possibilities  connected  witk 
animal  life,  hi  that  of  freeaing  living 
fish  the  instant  they  are  taken  from 
the  water,  preservinir  them  while  thns 
frozen,  and  thawing  them  sobseqoently 
to  life  sgahi  by  immersion  In  ics-oold 
water!  While  wandering  In  the 
nelghboirfaood  of  the  North  Amerfean 
lakes,  we  have  met  with  IntelUfsnt 
persons  who  averred,  and  woeld  iMte 
persaaded  ns,  that  sodi  trkks  anoBg 
the  fish  were  there  not  nneoinnoB. 
Should  tboe  be  among  the  Amerieaa 
readers  of  these  articles  any  Uvhif 
representative  of  Coload  CrockeiL 
who  has  seen  mdk  things,  and  will 
favomr  the  world  wHh  his  experienoe, 
we  shall  willingly  resign  to  him  tlie 
palm  as  a  relator  of  physMogieal 
wondeit,  and  shall  thank  lihn  te 
helping  OS  poor  phUosonhen  to  new 
materials  for  after-thov|pit 
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EvKKY  one  must  remember,  in  his 
juvenile  days  of  play-going,  the  mys- 
terious charm  of  the  green  curtain. 
It  was  not  a  beautiful  object  in  itself 
— often  very  much  the  contrary ;  yet 
no  object,  in  the  whole  of  that  gay 
amphitheatre,  concentrated  upon  it- 
self such  a  fond  gaze  of  eager  expec- 
tation. Its  very  homeliness,  in  the 
midst  of  so  much  splendour,  made 
one  feel  sure  there  must  be  something 
wonderful  behind.  Your  modern 
paiuted  drop-scenes,  where  the  eye  is 
carried  dreaming  away  into  the  Bos- 
phorud,  or  wanders  confused  amidst 
purple  drapery  and  golden  tassels,  are 
a  palpable  mistake ;  no  child  ever  yet 
longed  to  look  behind  them.  The  old 
stage  -  managers  understood  human 
nature  better ;  we  need  seek  no  deeper 
for  the  causes  of  the  decline  of  the 
drama  tlian  the  loss  of  that  old  green 
baize.  The  charm  of  every  opening 
scene  lies  in  the  suddenness  with 
which  it  bursts  upon  us  ;  and  any  an- 
ticipatory hint  of  splendour  only  dis- 
tracts the  eye  and  the  imagination. 
Acting,  no  doubt,  on  this  old  and 
sound  principle,  the  Committee  of  the 
Hebdomadal  Board  at  Oxford  shrouds 
its  doings  in  a  solemn  veil  of  secresy. 
There  is  understood,  indeed,  to  bo 
much  scene-shifting,  and  ]>reparation8 
of  all  kinds  for  the  new  piece,  going 
on  within ;  but  as  yet,  whether  it  is 
to  be  tragedy,  comedy,  or  farce — a 
triumph  of  native  talent,  or  a  happy 
adaptation  from  the  German— is  un- 
known to  the  mass  of  the  audience. 
Uangers-on,  indeed,  bi'longing  to  the 
establishment,  whisper  mysterious 
hints  ;  naughty  boys  try  to  i>eep  be- 
hind the  curtain ;  occasionally  an  in- 
cautious actor  gives  us  a  passing 
glimpse  of  himself  in  strange  costume. 
But  patience;  in  time  the  bell  must 
ring  up,  and  we  shall  see. 

STJoUiiy,  we  are  looking  forward 
with  considerable  interest  to  the  ite- 
porl— if  report  there  is  to  be— of  the 
pn)ceeilin;;.s  of  the  Oxford  Committee. 
Its  constitution  mav  not  bo  whoilv 
Bati^l.Ktoiy  ;  but  at  this  moment  it 
represents  the  luivorsity  at  a  crisis 
almost  unparalleled  in  its  history.    If 


it  lacks  somewhat  of  tbo  yoatbfal 
vigour  of  the  Tutors'  Association,  it 
may  bo  hoped  that  it  brings  to  its  taak 
maturity  of  judgment,  calmness,  and 
caution.  It  is  understood  to  liave  re- 
ceived, from  sources  which  were  dosed 
to  the  Commissioners,  evidence  and 
suggestions  of  unquestionable  valne 
and  importance.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  we  hope,  that  these  will  be 
made  public — that  we  shall  have  not 
only  the  result  of  their  deliberalionsy 
but  the  means  of  judging  whether 
their  conclusions,  whatever  tbej  maj 
be,  have  been  rightly  drawn.  These 
are  things  in  which  not  only  eveiy 
member  of  the  University  has  an  in- 
terest, but  every  man  to  whose  child- 
ren, or  children's  children,  a  Univer- 
sity education,  not  revolutionised, 
but  extended  and  improved,  is  a  he- 
ritage **  in  hope." 

As  yet,  however,  months  pass  on, 
and  those  that  should  speak  are  still 
silent.  'J'hereforc  other  voices  am 
heard.  The  Tutors'  Associatioa  is 
still  at  work,  occupying  a  poaitioa 
which,  however  anomalous,  seema  lo 
have  been  forced  upon  it  by  the  sUeBCt 
hitherto  of  the  only  body  which  in  tte 
University  has  a  legal  claim  to  tte 
initiative.  Thvir  Committee,  at  all 
events,  makes  no  secret  of  its  pro- 
ceedings. In  fact,  a  provisional  gur- 
ernment,  of  the  most  innocent  and 
orderly  character,  has  quietly  slipped 
the  sceptre  out  of  the  hand  of  its  le- 
gitimate wielders,  who  are  dosing,  or 
seeming  to  dose,  and  taken  iKMsesaion 
of  Oxford.  I\»r  this  Association,  be 
it  remembered,  though  embracing  a 
very  large  pro]>ortion  of  the  talent 
and  intiuence  of  the  University,  and 
expressing  the  views  of  perhaps  the 
majority  of  its  teachers,  has  no  more 
Itijiil  ]K)wer  to  change  the  customs  of 
our  academical  forefathers,  than  te 
remodel  the  Cor}K)ratiou  of  London. 

\\q  propose,  then,  in  the  following 
pa;;es  (whilst  as  yet  we  incur  no  riiE 
of  colli»ion  with  graver  authorities) 
to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to 
that  common -sense  view  of  the  al- 
terations— we  can  hardly  call  them 
changes— really  required  in  order  to 
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place  a  college  education  on  a  sounder^ 
broader,  and  simpier  basis.  The  qnes- 
tloiis  about  close  or  open  fellowships, 
and  constitutional  government,  we 
leave  in  other  hands.  Important  as 
they  are,  thej  are  not  the  questions 
in  which  the  non-academical  pnblic  is 
most  deeply  interested.  The  immense 
majority  of  those  who  enter  college 
aro  never  candidates  for  fellowships, 
and  concern  themselves  but  little — 
except  occasionally,  on  a  political  or 
ecclesiastical  question,  when  they  had 
l)ettcr  stay  at  home — with  either  Gon- 
^rrgation  or  Convocation.  Bat  whe- 
ther their  education  shall  be  unne- 
cessarily expensive  or  nnneoessarily 
long— whether  it  shall  be  left  to  take 
its  chance,  or  be  made  as  good  as 
we  can  make  it — these  are  points  oa 
which  every  man  thinks,  and  with 
some  justice,  that  as  he  has  an  nn- 
qupstioned  interest,  so  he  has  the 
right  to  form  an  opinion ;  and  having 
very  probably  something  to  say,  feeU 
^^ easier"  to  have  said  it  Our  saj 
now  shall  be  as  follows. 

First,  whereas  sixteen  terms — four 
years — are  required  from  the  students 
matriculation  before  he  can  be  admit- 
ted to  a  degree,  twelve  only  of  these 
terms  suftico  for  his  actual  residence. 
Cue  is  statutably  kept  by  the  mere 
act  of  matriculation ;  another  by  ad- 
mission to  the  Bachelor's  degree; 
two  are  excused  by  dis])ensation.  So 
that,  whereas  four  years  must  elapae 
iHftween  his  entrance  at  the  I7uivcr- 
sity  and  his  obtaining  its  certificate 
or  his  acquirements,  three  are  conai- 
(Icretl  sutHcient  for  his  education.  In 
nmuy  colleges  a  young  man  is  not 
even  allowed  to  reside  until  his  fourth 
term  ;  he  comes  up  to  Oxford  for  one 
dny  to  matriculate,  and  docs  not  see 
his  college  again  fur  eight  or  nine 
months,  spt^ndiag  this  intermediate 
time  usually  at  his  school  or  with  a 
private  tutor.  Meanwhile,  let  him 
nut  think  his  college  forgets  him  in 
his  iibsi>nce.  HU  honorary  membor- 
hhip  nill  not  deprive  him  of  the  plea- 
sure of  paying  his  '^  dues  ;**  though 
he  may  nut  attend  the  tutors*  lectaret, 
Im'  h.is  the  comfort  of  finding  that  bis 
al).-eiu-e  has  been  no  loss  to  those  gen- 
tlemen—in  a  pecuniary  sense,  at  all 
events ;  fur  U|M»n  his  first  taking  poa- 
M'ssiun  of  his  n>oms,  he  finds  bliBself 
already  indebted  to  the  ooUm  in 
some  fiAccQ  or  sixteen  pomub  for 


«'  TnitioD,  and  University  and  Col- 
lege dues,^*  for  those  very  three  terma 
during  which  the  said  college  has  re- 
fused to  receive  him  1  It  is  true  that 
at  some  colleges,  daring  the  last  two 
or  three  years,  it  seems  to  have  struck 
the  authorities  that  there  was  some- 
thing objectionable  in  this  mode  of 
proceeding,  and  that  the  charge  for 
room-rent  and  tuition,  amonnting  to 
the  same  sum  total,  is  now  distri- 
buted in  larger  proportion  over  the 
terms  of  actual  residence.  Bat  at 
every  college  the  first  three  terms  of 
nndergradaate  life  are  spent  in  a  sort 
of  qaarantine  in  the  conntry. 

Look  at  the  practical  inconvenience 
of  this  regalation.  In  order  to  insure 
admission  for  his  son  into  the  college 
he  prefers,  a  father  has  to  make  np 
his  mind  some  fonr  years  previously 
— while  he  is  yet  a  boy  at  school,  aira 
of  an  l^;e  when  his  future  prospects 
and  profession  may  well  be  nncertain 
—and  get  his  name  put  down  on  the 
Principal's  list  This  is  in  itself  a 
hardship,  and  most  be  remedied  in  a 
great  degree  before  the  University  can 
become  really  a  place  of  national  edn- 
cation ;  but  so  long  as  the  accomnu^ 
dations  of  any  single  college  are 
limited,  and  the  present  strong  feel- 
ing against  quartering  its  members 
in  town  lodgings  prevails,  as  we  trust 
it  over  will,  this  difficulty  cannot  be 
helped.  But  why  ahould  it  be  neces- 
sary, in  the  case  of  drcnmstances 
suddenly  determining  a  young  man% 
destination,  that  nearly  a  year  of  no- 
minal membership  should  necessarily 
elapse  before  he  can  commence  his 
course  of  study  e^'en  at  an  inferior 
college?  For  even  if  he  were  received 
there  hito  actual  residence  di- 

ately  on  his  matriculation,  Um  wui 
now  be  quite  an  exceptii 
only  possible  at  three  w  v       i 
baps,  of  the  Halls,  yet  it  u^ 

rem  «red  that  it  is  i  w*  of 
1     jaofarashisdi     h      son*      ed, 

Vri  irill  I  ^rmi      \AiO\  IM- 

I  V  al  be 

H««/teenta.     »«••«</  • 

tattered  remnant  of  ^  r  i 

has  passed  away^-wbea  au  Jm 
teen  tenns  were  probably  kept  by 
denoe— when  tne  first  d^;rse  ^ 
taken  at  a  much  earlier  age,  and  \ 
onhr  a  step  in  the  aridowlfsl 
of  the  student,  which  then  ex 
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over  a  period  of  seven  yean  before 
any  professional  cdncation  in  the  *' Fa- 
culties" was  supposed  to  begin.  When 
the  University  found  that,  with  the 
growth  of  books  and  knowledge,  so 
long  an  apprenticeship  to  the  Muses 
was  no  longer  needed,  and  when  pub- 
lic schools — no  longer  "grammar" 
schools  only — began  to  supply  much 
of  that  preliminary  education  which 
had  hitherto  been  attainable  at  the 
University  alone,  no  doubt  it  then 
did  wisely  in  shortening  the  period 
required  for  actual  study,  while  it  by 
no  means  followed  that  the  standard 
for  the  Bachelor's  degree  was  thereby 
lowered  ;  rather,  as  we  know,  it  has 
risen  with  the  rise  of  knowledge.  But 
of  all  awkward  contrivances,  surely 
that  by  which  the  inconveniences  and 
many  of  the  expenses  of  a  long  cur- 
riculum are  retained,  while  the  reality 
has  vanished,  is  the  most  absurd  and 
indefensible.  The  consequence  is,  not 
merely  that  the  younger  student  is 
thus  compelled  to  be  nominally  a 
member  of  his  collof^c  three-quarters 
of  a  year  before  he  is  required,  or  even 
allowed,  to  avail  himself  of  its  advan- 
tages ;  and  that  a  father  is  compelled 
to  choose  his  son's  college,  and  fonn 
his  whole  plans  fur  his  academical 
education,  on  the  fictitious  scale  of 
four  years  for  three  ;  but  that,  in  the 
case  of  a  young  man,  from  any  cause, 
wishing  to  avail  himself  of  a  Univer- 
sity education  somewhat  later  in  life 
than  usual,  the  delay  of  a  wholly  use- 
less year  is  interposed  between  his 
entrance  and  his  degree — a  case  of 
constant  recurrence,  and  of  no  slight 
inconvenience.  Of  all  reforms,  this, 
as  it  is  the  most  feasible,  should  bo 
the  first.  We  would  go  farther,  and 
enable  any  man  to  pre^sent  himself  for 
examination,  and,  if  found  competent, 
receive  his  first  degiec  at  the  expira- 
tion of  ten  terms  of  actual  residence 
and  study ;  whilst  in  the  case  of  can- 
didates for  honours,  the  limit  might 
be  extended  (as  it  is  now  in  practice) 
in  the  opposite  direction,  and  two  ad- 
ditional terms  be  allowed,  if  wished, 
for  preparation.  Surely  there  is  no 
objection  to  making  our  University 
regulations  somewhat  more  elastic, 
when  the  needs  and  requirements  of 
our  students  arc  so  various.  Not  to 
take  into  account  the  immeasurable 
difference  between  one  man  and  an- 
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other,  in  respect  of  general  scholAF- 
shfp  and  attainments,  at  the  time  of 
matricnlation,it  is  notorious  tbat  some 
men  will  employ  two  years  of  sobee- 
qucnt  collegiate  edacttion  to  as  mnch 
advantage  as  others  will  gain  from 
four.  This  tmth  is  recognised  in  the 
Un  i  versity  even  now,  by  permitting  the 
candidate  to  present  himself  for  exa- 
mination (though,  absurdly  enough, 
not  to  graduate)  as  early  as  his  thir- 
teenth term,  while  he  has  the  option 
of  continning  his  preparation  nntil  his 
sixteenth  ;  and  in  many  colleges  this 
indulgence  is  still  further  extended  in 
the  case  of  candidates  for  hononrs. 
By  a  different,  and  certainly  a  more 
puzzling  application  of  the  principle, 
the  sons  of  peers,  and  the  eldest  sons 
of  baronets  and  **  knights- bach^ors," 
are  allowed  to  gradnste  at  three  yeai^ 
standing — the  former  even  *' within 
less  time,  if  the  Chancellor  pleases" — 
upon  performing  the  necessary  exer- 
cises. We  tmst  we  are  not  wanting 
in  due  respect  to  hereditary  rank  ;  bnt 
we  presume  that  not  even  a  peer — to 
say  nothing  of  the  knight-bachelor— 
holds  a  patent  enabling  him  to  com- 
press the  benefits  of  a  University  eda- 
cation  into  a  shorter  space  than  a  com- 
moner. 

It  would  really  seem  as  if  evei7 
possible  means  bad  been  taken -to 
spread  out  the  actual  material  of  ed- 
legiatc  education  over  as  large  a  snr- 
face  as  possible.  Not  content  with 
demanding  four  years  for  the  work  of 
three,  it  is  ordered  in  the  Universities 
that  the  year  shall  consist  of  barely 
six  months.  Six  weeks  at  Christmas, 
three  at  Easter,  and  fonr  months  in 
the  snmmcr — notorious  as  the  "  long 
vacation" — are  supposed  necessary 
to  recruit  the  exhsusted  energies  of 
tutors  and  pupils.  Is  so  much  **  vaca- 
tiou"  actually  necessary?  Is  the 
actual  drain  on  the  inteilectnai  faenl- 
ties  during  term-time  so  nnnatnral 
and  exhausting  that  one-half  the  year 
must  be  spent  In  recmtting  for  the 
other  ?  If  it  be  so,  a  question  might 
be  apt  to  present  itself,  whether  a 
system  involving  such  demand  npoa 
the  brain  could  be  a  healthy  one? 
whether  any  anticipated  result  eonld 
at  all  repay  the  subject  for  so  terrible 
an  apprenticeship?  An  inteilectnai 
discipline  so  strict  as  to  require  four 
successive  months  fallowing  of  the 
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faculties  to  enable  tbem  to  bear  its 
repetition,  would  be  dearly  paid  for 
by  any  amoant  of  honours  and  emo- 
luments which  a  University  has  to 
bestow.  But  the  parent  public  has 
little  need  to  alarm  itself  on  this  score. 
It  is  not  the  overwhelming  labours  of 
the  term  which  necessitate  this  large 
allowance  of  rest.  We  anticipate  the 
storm  which  we  shall  raise  in  every 
loyal  heart  in  Oxford^  when  we  yen- 
turc  to  say  that  the  long  vacation  is 
not  a  necessity  at  all.  We  know  we 
arc  attacking  the  very  charter  of  the 
liberties  of  Oxford.  It  is  the  sacred 
spot  on  which  hitherto  no  sacrilegions 
Commissioner  has  dared  to  lay  his 
hand.  Not  one  of  the  hundred  and 
odd  questions  in  the  seven  printed 
papers  referred  to  it.  Two  only  of 
the  witnesses  ventured  to  breathe  its 
name — one,  with  a  timid  suggestion 
that  it  *'  might  perhaps  be  exp^eot 
to  shorten  it — a  week  or  two ! " — the 
other  boldly  advising  its  being  lengtht 
ened  by  about  the  same  amount.* 
**  The  summer  residence,"  says  this 
latter  gentleman,  'Ms  an  absolute 
waste  in  every  respect.  It  might  be 
wise  for  the  different  colleges  to 
grant,  in  many  cases,  leave  to  reside 
as  a  privilege,  but  the  majority  might 
enjoy  themselves  in  the  country  I" 
And  this  remarkable  sentiment,  much 
to  be  commended  for  its  honesty  at 
any  rate,  is  espoused  by  the  Commis- 
sioners,  who  speak  in  their  Report  of 
the  *'  difficulty  of  carrying  on  the 
studies  of  the  University  during  the 
summer  months,  and  the  opportnnities 
afforded  for  travelling  to  its  members 
during  that  season."!  Perish  close  fel- 
lowships, hebdomadal  boards,  proc- 
tors, doctors,  and  beadles — save  ns 
our  long  vacation!  What!  gmdge 
us  June,  July,  and  August  for  our 
tour  on  the '  Continent — September 
and  part  of  October  for  our  shooting? 
From  the  senior  tutor  to  the  smallnl 
freshman  that  calls  himself  a  man,  the 
indi;rnation  is  universal.  It  is  reported 
that  tho  Commissioners  did  not  hM 
their  sittings  in  Oxford  for  fear  that 
they  might  be  mobbed  by  the  under- 


graduate enthusiasm  which  is  alwavs 
ready  for  a  row ;  had  this  been  the 
supposed  drift  of  their  inquiry,  they 
might  not  have  been  safe  even  In 
Downing  Street.  But  seriously,  is 
this  immense  hiatus  of  four  months 
at  once  in  the  academical  year  a  vital 
principle  of  collegiate  government? 
Is  one-half,  more  or  less,  of  the  three 
best  years  of  a  young  man's  life  con- 
secrated to  Idleness?  Oxford  itself 
shall  eive  us  the  answer.  How  Is 
this  'Mong  vacation*'  spent  by  all  her 
most  promising  sons?  By  the  same 
strangely  reversed  arrangement  which 
obtains  throughout— too  consistent  to 
be  called  an  anomaly— as  the  youth 
shirks  his  proper  teachers  in  term- 
time,  in  order  to  be  taught,  so  he 
runs  from  the  seat  of  learning  in  vacs- 
tion  in  order  to  work  hard.  Harfaig 
idled  to  his  heart's  content  during 
the  whole  of  the  term,  our  tyro  stops 
the  mouth  of  his  conscience  hy  a 
promise  to  read  'Mike  bricks**  In 
the  ^Mong;"  for  which  purpose  he 
banishes  himself,  with  three  or  fomr 
chosen  friends,  in  company  with  a 
private  tutor,  to  some  remote  Welsh 
watering-place  or  Highland  bothy, 
and  there  does— or  sometimes  does 
not— the  work  which  is  the  professed 
and  especial  bushsess  of  his  terms  Id 
Oxford.  If  he  be  a  candidate  fur 
honours,  still  less  is  this  *'  long  vaca- 
tion" a  vacation  to  him :  congratulat- 
ing himself  on  his  freedom  mm  the 
college  lectures,  which  he  looks  upoOf 
ustly  or  not,  as  mere  interruptions  to 
is  own  course  of  study,  it  is  now 
that,  under  his  favourite  tutor,  he  to 
to  carry  out  that  course  fai  eamestf 
and  find  the  traths  which  he  hat 
sought  in  vain  mlfr  tyhas  AeadewH. 
It  certainly  does  seem  to  the  mere 
common-sense  obsorer,  that  If  tho 
student  can  thus  emploT  three  or  fear 
months  at  a  distance  mm  the  Uni- 
versity more  to  hto  profit  and  satto- 
facllon  than  wlthfai  it,  II  to  iciroefy 
worth  white  for  htm  to  go  throngb  iIm 
troiil>lesonM  and  expensive  proesw 
of  spending  a  nominal  three  or  ibnr 
years  there.    It  would  be  more  eon- 
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•  FAuirmet,  p.  154.    Mr  CoBgrtve,  who  gives  tlOs  evidtae^p  was  a  distlagwIAsd 
npil  of  Dr  Arnold*!  at  Rugby,  and  fabstqatatly  an  aMiilaat-Baittr  to  the  setiseK 


We  will  not  do  him  the  i^jaitiee  to  suppose  tliat  he  found  thesu 
**  an  BbflolntA  waste." 
t  Jieportt  p.  85. 
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yeuicnt  to  ran  the  whole  of  his  aca- 
demic life  into  a  loDg  Tacation ;  one 
Bbort  term  at  the  end  would  amply 
suffice  for  examination  and  degree 
— if,  indeed,  we  might  not  go  a  step 
fart  her  in  accommodation  to  the  present 
state  of  things,  and  establish  a  migra- 
tory body  of  examiners  to  go  in  cir- 
cuit, and  hold  an  extra-academical 
gaol  delivery  throughout  the  king- 
dom :  thus — following  a  suggestion 
already  sanctioned  by  at  lea^t  one 
name  of  repute — since  men  do  not 
want  to  come  to  the  University, 
"  carrj-iug  the  University  to  them."* 
I^et  it  not  be  supposed  that  we  are 
indifferent  to  the  charms  of  that  four 
months'  holiday.  Very  pleasant  are 
our  recollections  of  it — of  sunny  honre 
by  the  l^hine — of  glorious  walks  on 
Scottish  heather — of  the  merry  things 
we  did,  and  the  reading  that  we 
always  meant  to  do.  Very  pleasant 
must  it  be  also  to  weary  tutors,  sick  of 
etcnial  Herodotus  nndstiff  white  ties, 
to  lay  by  cap  and  gown — don,  if  so 
minded,  ^^  wide-awake*' and  shooting- 
jacket,  and  rush  far  from  the  sound 
of  those  morning,  noon,  and  evening 
bells,  with  fishing-rod  or  note-book, 
to  Norway  or  Constantinople — to  talk 
dog- Latin  with  Spanish  monks,  or 
John -Bull  Trench  in  Paris;  very 
pleasant — but  wrong.  Undoubtedly, 
it  was  much  more  pleasant  to  meet 
young  Mr  Brown  of  your  own  college 
(you  had  no  idea  before  what  a  gen- 
tlemanlike and  intelligent  lad  it  was) 
at  Chamouni,  and  discuss  scenery 
with  him  over  a  quiet  tlusk  of  cham- 
pajrne — (yon  know  you  would  have 
liked  to  smoke  that  cigar  he  offered 
you,  only  dignity  said  *'  no")— than 
to  listen  to  the  same  youth  in  your 
lecturo-rooni  stumbling  word  by  word 
over  the  first  chorus  in  the  Ilecnba. 
Uudoubtt'dly,  in  this  work-a-day  world 
our  little  duties  are  nf»t  always  agree- 
able. Disporting  one*s-self  here  and 
theri.',  sunniKT  after  summer,  is  a  much 
more  delighttiil  thing  than  s|iending 
the  hot  forenoon  in  study,  or  school, 
or  counting-house,  or  chambers,  or  in 
anv  other  form  of  work  whatever. 
But  we  will  take  the  liberty  of  inquir- 
ing, thou;;h  ilie  Commissioners  have 
not  inquired,  by  what  prescription  a 
special  lieon>e  to  labour  in  one*s  vo- 
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cation  for  six  montbi  ODiy  out  of  tlia 
twelve  has  been  granted  to  the  Uni- 
versities? Talk  of  privileges  1  ^\hy^ 
here  is  an  immunity  from  half  the 
curse  of  Adam  1  What  other  pro- 
fessional or  business  man,  from  the 
Prime  Minister  to  a  curate,  enjoys  six 
months*  holidays?  But  the  defence 
will  be,  we  are  not  spending  these 
months  in  idleness.  We  are  at  work 
still,  many  of  ns,  only  in  a  different 
way.  We  are  writing  books ;  we  are 
studying  the  *^  sympathies  of  the  Con- 
tinent;" We  are  comparing  rival 
creeds;  searching  foreign  libraries; 
at  the  least,  we  are  refreshing  onr 
minds  with  the  beauties  of  nature. 
Most  praiseworthy  occnpations,  most 
amiable  tastes,  if  there  were  no  other 
calls  upon  yonr  time  and  talents. 
But  if  for  these  the  pnblic  education 
with  which  you  have  been  intrusted 
is  standing  still — if,  meanwhile,  lec- 
ture-rooms and  college- halls  are  shut 
against  the  student  for  above  one- half 
the  time  during  which  yon  claim  him 
as  your  own — then,  praiseworthy  and 
amiable  as  they  are,  they  are  not  In- 
dulged without  neglect  of  a  higher 
vocation.  If  the  yearns  cnrricnlnm 
can  be  completed  in  six  months,  wh/ 
take  a  year  to  do  it  in?  If  yon 
can  teach  all  tliat  Oxford  profeeMe 
to  teach  and  to  require  in  these 
short  bursts  of  eight  or  nine  weeks 
each,  do  it,  and  the  world  will  thank 
you ;  but  spare  us  these  awful  panaee 
between  the  heats.  If  a  Unlversi^ 
education  needs  only  eighteen  months 
of  actual  work,  why  insist  upon  bind- 
ing  your  victim  for  four  years  ? 

But  there  is  something  worse  then 
alisurdity  involved  in  these  periodical 
migrations.  They  arc  a  serious  peca- 
niary  evil  to  many  an  undergraduate 
or  bis  friends.  It  is  madness,  of 
course,  with  an  examination  in  proa- 
pect  early  in  October,  to  spend  June, 
July,  August,  and  September  in  idle- 
ness. It  is  impossible,  says  the  un- 
dergraduate, to  read  at  home,  even 
were  a  competent  tutor  there  attain- 
able, which  is  seldom  the  case.  Here, 
again,  we  shall  be  apt  to  join  isane 
with  the  young  aspirant,  and  assnre 
him  that  steady  and  successful  appli- 
cation depends  far  more  n|K)n  the  will 
than  u|»on  any  circumstances  of  place 
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or  association.  We  beg  leave  to  deny 
the  fact,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  that 
a  maD  cannot  read  at  home.  Ho 
must  be  very  unfortunate  in  his  do- 
mestic relations,  if  there,  at  least,  he 
would  not  meet  with  kind  enooorage- 
ment  and  sympathy  in  his  work. 
Poor,  indeed,  must  be  the  home  where 
some  arrangements  could  not  be  made, 
and  gladly  made,  to  insure  him  the 
needful  hours  of  nnintermpted  pri- 
vacy ;  and  poorer  yet  in  all  true  aneo- 
tion,  if  there  thoughtless  and  selfish 
gaiety  was  allowed  unnecessarily  to 
tempt  him,  and  the  student  could  find, 
in  those  of  his  own  household,  com- 
panions only  in  dissipation.  If  yon 
English  squires  and  rectors,  who 
launch  your  sons  upon  the  sea  of  Uni- 
versity life,  took  half  the  pains  and 
thought  about  their  education, — a 
word,  remember,  which  has  to-  do 
with  mind  and  character  as  well  as 
books, — which  you  bestow  upon  yomr 
Sunday-schools  or  vonr  short- horns, 
~ which  you  would  be  ashamed  to 
leave,  as  you  do  this,  whollv  in  the 
hands  of  others,  because,  forsooth, 
it  is  their  business,  as  if  it  were  not 
ten  times  more  your  own ; — ^if  von 
would  employ  upon  this  snbject 
(which  is  really  not  nninterestinff)  the 
same  strong  common  sense  which  yon 
carry  to  quarter  sessions  and  parish 
meetings — we  should  long  ago  have 
had  a  University  Reform — quiet,  in- 
deed, and  gradual,  but  not  therefore 
less  effectual,  or  less  safe.  Why  is 
home  to  be  the  only  atmosphere  in 
which  study  is  impossible  to  a  yonng 
man  V  There  is  something  wrong  here, 
you  may  depend  upon  it.  This  vo- 
luntary trans|>ortation  from  his  own 
family  and  neighbourhood  is  not  so 
necej(.'«Ary  an  adjunct  of  reading  as  is 
commonly  supposed.  In  this,  as  in 
other  |>opular  notions,  undergradnstcs 
ViA  well  as  older  men  are  led  by  each 
other.  There  has  sprung  up  a  con- 
ventional U^lief  that  a  tntor  and  a 
reading- party  are  indijq)en8able,  nn- 
leM.^  tlie  long  vacation  is  to  be  spent 
in  idlenet«!(.  Few  young  men  can  be 
ex|M'ctrd  to  pos!«rss  the  clear- sigh ted- 
nchs  or  the  independence  of  mind  to 
resist  a  pnjudice  which  they  find  so 
well  e.itahlishod  ;  they  shrink  from 
the  res(Hinslbility  of  directing  tbeir 
01^  II  studies,  and  are  easy  converts  to 
a  8y>tem  which  has  in  itself  man/ 


attractions.  The  reading  party  baa 
all  the  charm  of  a  pilgrimage — the 
excitement  of  travel,  and  the  glory  of 
self-deniaL  It  is  unnecessary  to  press 
the  argument  that  these  expeditions 
in  search  of  learning  are  not  always 
snooessful ;  that  many  a  one  returns 
from  them,  if  not  a  sadder,  yet  not  a 
wiser  man ;  that  here,  as  elsewhere, 
the  maxim  holds  good,  *'  Cce/tim,  nom 
animum  mutant;^*  and  he  who  was 
idle  on  the  banlLs  of  Isis  does  not 
always  become  studious  when  he 
reaches  the  ''  Ultima  Tkule''  of  Oban 
or  Beanmaris ;  for  the  fiaiinre  or  the 
success  in  every  case  may  be  txaced 
rather  to  the  will  and  the  energy,  than 
to  place  or  circumstance.  Bnt  wliile 
we  will  not  follow  the  example  whieh 
tiie  Commission  has  set  us,  in  charg- 
ing as  defects  in  a  i^stem  its  aod- 
dental  results,  agahist  the  system  it- 
self to  sons  and  parents,  we  eamestlj 
protest.  It  makes  many  a  yonng  man, 
for  perhaps  tlie  two  years  of  his  life 
which  go  most  to  form  bis  cbaracteft 
almost  a  stranger  in  his  father's  house; 
withdrawing  him  from  all  the  soften- 
ing influences  of  home  when  thev  are 
most  valuable,  and  moti  required  | 
when  the  worid,  God  knows,  is  har- 
dening him  fast  enough ;  marring  the 
only  possible  good  purpose  wliieh 
these  long  pauses  in  collegiate  life 
could  serve—the  forgetting  awhile  the 
pedantry  or  the  coxcombry  of  the 
gownsman  amongst  the  scenes  of  b<^- 
bood  and  the  ''old  femiiiar  faces.** 
It  adds,  too,  another  of  those  illegi- 
timate items  which  swell  the  miscel- 
laneous snm-total  of  so-called  ''  Uni- 
versity **  expenses ;  often  the  heavisal 
item  of  all.  Forty  gnineas  is  no  mi* 
nsoal  sum  to  pay  to  tiie  tntor  aloMi 
if  the  popil  be  a  candidate  for  bigk 
honours ;  and  when  travelling  ex^ 
penses,  lodging  and  board  for  tlwae 
months— a  common  doration  for  a 
reading  party— come  to  be  added,  tte 
cost  of  snch  an  excarsion,  where  the 
party  carry  with  them  tbefar  coUcoe 
tastes  and  habite,  is  not  too  higUjr 
suted  at  £70  or  £aO ;  asmnchasaB 
nnderfrsdnate*s  necesaaiy  expenses 
t.  <.,  board,  room-rent,  Ac— at  soMt 
colleges,  would  amount  to  in  the 
whole  academiod  year.  And  to  snek 
an  extent  is  this  passion  for  reading 
with  private  tutors  extending,  there 
being  now  Mres  pnbUe  examlnafinnt 
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t«>  proparft  for,  instead  of  two,  tliat 
ovoii  tlicCliri-tmjis  vacation,  liitherto 
almost  saiTcil,  is  hojjinninj?  to  be  cn- 
cn»atlu'<l  n])«'n  f<»r  tlsi^  imrposc — of 
(Dm  -•%  invnlvinjj  additional  expense. 
It  i?;  to  be  Am  red  tliat  tlie  intenne<li- 
ate  examination,  int«*nded  as  a  chrck 
npon  idleness,  and  an  additional  spur 
t'^  sflf-exerti'Wi,  is  in  practice  only 
jiivinj^'  additii»nal  emj>loyment,  and 
ci'n>e<]nenth'  additional  pay,  to  this 
m  >-t  painstakim;  and  deserving,  but 
ino.-r  mi-i-!devou-.  class  of  inr^tructors. 
Tli.r  l(»n;,'  vacation,  then,  is  to  the 
under;;radnate  eillier  a  source  of  ir- 
re^'idar  and  unnecessary  expenditure 
or  (if  enrrvatin;:  idleness.  Spend 
it  in  Ids  own  cidN'iro  he  mav  not,  if 
h<'  would:  fortlie  U»*port  itself  admits 
that  *' rvcn  membiM-s"  (by  which  we 
must  understaml  under^jraduate  niem- 
Imt>)*'oii  the  ft'undution  have  now 
as  mucli  dinitulty  in  <ibtaiuing  permis- 
sion to  remain  in  their  collejres  as  in 
fornuT  times  tiny  w«>uld  have  ha<l  in 
obtaiuini;  a  di>pensation  fur  absence." 
To  emph)y  it  in  a  rational  system  of 
reading:  at  home,  is  what  they  sny 
they  lind  impossible.  Perhaps  those 
S|»eud  it  not  lea.-l  profitably,  or  least 
]»lea.>autly,  who  take  the  oj^portunity 
of  ;3'oin':  abroa<l  with  their  own  fami- 
lies. How  the  tutors  emi'loy  it,  we 
have  already  hinted  :  probably  more 
than  half  of  them  are  absent  from 
Kn^dand  the  jjreater  part  of  the  time. 
And  the  stronj;  ;:round  of  defence  for 
this  extended  lii»liday  is,  tin?  facilities 
thus  alforded  to  all  parties  for  forei;:cu 
travel, — an  argument  which  mijj'ht 
have  h:id  .-onu;  weif^ht  twentv  vears 
back,  when  railwa  vs  were  not,  and  tra- 
vclliitg  at  the  best  was  slow;  but  now, 
with  London  to  Paris  in  twelve  hours, 
London  to  Constantinoidc  in  three 
weeks,  the  plea  holds  f^ood  no  longer. 
The  traveller  may  go  as  far  and  see 
as  much  now  in  two  months,  as  ho 
could  in  four  when  tlu-re  was  no  steam 
to  carry  him.  'J'he  iron  road,  which 
almost  annihilates  distance,  should 
also  prove  an  economist  of  time:  in 
these  livelv  davs,  when  we  bowl  at  a 
pace  that  would  have  frightened  our 
ancestors  from  their  wickets,  and  gain 
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two  minutes  out  of  nine  in  the  boat- 
race  from  ItMey,  a  man  cannot  be 
allowed  to  take  his  own  time  even 
over  his  amusements.  If  we  wish  t.^ 
reduce  tlie  expenses,  and  at  the  same 
time  increase  the  efficiency,  of  Uni- 
versity education,  we  should  curtail, 
by  some  five  or  six  weeks,  the  lon-j: 
vacation.  The  expense  of  the  few 
weekly  "  battel"  bills  incurred  by  the 
additional  college  residence  would  be 
more  than  covered,  wc  must  remem- 
ber, by  the  abolition,  already  pro- 
posed, of  the  fees  for  the  tirst  three 
terms  of  Mon- residence ;  and  two 
months,  or  somewhat  more,  of  healthy 
relaxation  amongst  his  own  friends 
and  family  iu  tlie  summer,  with  six 
weeks  at  Christmas,  would  be  of  real 
per\-icc  both  to  the  mind  and  body  of 
the  student  who  was  really  working 
during  the  rest  of  the  year.  But,  iu 
fact,  the  University  regulations  do  not 
appear  to  contemplate  such  extended 
vacations,  which  must  have  been  con- 
venient inventions  of  the  colleges.  If 
wc  consult  the  Calendar,  we  shall  find 
that  Hilary  or  Leut  term  embraces 
exactly  twelve  weeks,  whereas  it  is 
usually  kept  by  a  college  residence  of 
tight  Km\\  ;  the  "Act"  again,  to  which 
the  University  allots  six  weeks,  the 
colleges  stint  to  three;  while  Michael- 
mas term,  which  is  nearly  ten,  is  kept 
bv  a  re.«»idence  of  eight.*  So  that,  the 
l^niversity  having  liberally  allowed 
nineteen  weeks  for  vacation,  the  col- 
leges in  a  body  play  truant  for  nine 
weeks  longer !  'We  presume  that  any 
one  single  college  has  at  this  moment 
the  power,  without  any  Commis- 
sioner's interference,  to  enforce  upon 
its  members  at  least  compliance  with 
the  regidations  of  the  University.  We 
throw  this  out  as  a  suggestion  to  ten- 
der consciences.  Any  spontaneous 
mending  of  what  is  wrong  will  give  a 
dignity  to  their  resistance  where  they 
are  right. 

The  Kaster  vacation  might  safely 
be  got  rid  of  altogether,  or  reduced, 
as  suggested  by  Mr  Strickland,  t  to  a 
mere  few  days'  cessation  of  work  dur- 
ing rassion*  Week.  As  at  pi-esent 
arranged,   without  being   any  great 


*  It  id  just  possible  that  the  shortening  of  the  actual  period  of  residence  may  have 
been  in  con.si«leration  of  the  povfrty  of  a  portion  of  the  students ;  if  so,  its  effect  ia 
now  «iuite  contrary  to  the  iutontion. 

+  Eriihitcc,  p.  i»9. 
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boon  even  in  the  estimation  of  the 
idle  student — for  it  is  a  time  of  year 
which  is  generally  rated  *^  alow  " — it 
has  the  effect,  as  is  well  shown  in  that 
gentleman^s  evidence,  of  interrupting 
the  course  of  study,  and  distracting 
the  necessary  interest  and  attention. 

By  thus  reducing  the  working  period 
At  Oxford  into  two  nneqnal  half- 
years,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  model 
adopted  in  this,  as  in  some  other  points, 
is  that  of  the  majority  of  our  public 
schools.  To  some,  probably,  this 
priuciple  will  in  itself  be  distasteful ; 
it  will  be  said  that  we  are  lowering 
the  dignity  of  the  University.'  Surely 
the  charge  is  unfounded ;  sorely  the 
University  may  retain,  or  even  adopt. 
all  that  is  good  and  practically  nsefol 
in  the  public-school  system,  adapting 
it  to  its  own  larger  growth,  without 
sacrificing  the  distinctive  character  of 
its  own  tone  and  discipline.  Far  from 
wishing  to  treat  undergraduates  at 
schoolboys,  we  may  yet  surely  de« 
roand  from  the  adult  student,  as  a 
moral  duty,  the  same  devotion  of  his 
time  and  energies  which  we  exact 
from  the  schoolboy  as  a  task.  We 
could  be  much  more  content  with  even 
a  servile  copy  of  some  existing  insti- 
tution which  doee  educate,  than  seek 
to  embody  the  visions  of  an  nntried 
theory.  There  are  pablic  schools — 
or  were  some  years  ago,  for,  alasl 
thcur  sun  seems  waning — that  showed 
the  people  of  England  what  edncatlon 
WRH,  and  how  to  educate;  how,  by 
(rod's  grace  upon  human  teaching, 
might  be  formed  the  Christian,  the 
gentleman,  and  the  scholar.  And 
why  was  it  that  young  men  of 
eighteen,  at  the  head  of  the  head  forma 
(»f  those  schools,  preferred,  as  they  did 
ron.>.tantly,  to  remain  another  year 
there,  than  go  up  at  once  to  the  Univer- 
sity V  Was  there  ever  any  promising 
scholar  under  Arnold  of  Rogby,  or 
Butler  of  Shrewsbury— alas,  again, 
that  these  are  names  of  the  past! — 
who  would  have  left  his  hard  seat  od 
that  *'  sixth  form,**  subject  as  tl^y 
Were  necessarily  to  the  restricliona  of 
school  discipline,  and  have  aaerifloed 
the  ''catechetical**  teaching  of  that 
liL-^t  half-year  of  school  life,  to  ait  at 
the  feet  of  any  Universitv  ProfiBSiOr 
that  ever  lectured,  or  declined  to  leo- 
ture?  Why  did  they  prefer  to  stay 
there,  resisting   even   the  tempting 
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bait  of  increased  liberty,  and  the 
privilege  of  becoming  a  ^'  man'*  six 
months  sooner,  offered  by  a  removal 
to  the  University?  Because  they 
were  in  earnest  in  their  work,  and  be- 
cause they  knew  and  felt  that  the 
work  in  the  sixth  form  at  school  was 
really  done,  and  had  good  reason  to 
fear  that  at  the  University  it  was  not. 
Gentlemen-tntors  and  heads  of  col- 
leges, if  yon  are  too  prond  to  look 
beneath  yon  fbr  examples,  yours  is  a 
very  poor  pride  indeed.  But  it  is  not 
so  with  the  best  among  yon.  Those 
who  are  at  this  moment  most  sealons 
in  theur  own  duties,  are  the  readiest  to 
confess  that  those  duties  are  imper- 
fectly performed,  and  are  seeking^ 
some  of  them,  indeed,  far  in  the 
dreamy  distance,  with  an  earaestness 
which  overshoots  the  mark — the  reme- 
dies whidi,  in  tmtb,  lie  close  at  hand. 
Make  your  work  a  reality,  and  the 
public  will  not  quarrel  with  yon  about 
names.  Yon  have  the  game  in  your 
own  hands ;  play  boldly,  and  at  once. 
Listen  also,  if  yon  be  wise,  to  the 
words  of  common  sense  and  sobemessj 
which  must  have  occasionally  reachM 
vour  ears  amongst  yonrconntiyfrieads 
in  this  (forgive  ns  if  we  hope  it  may 
be  your  last)  long  vacation.  Remem« 
ber  that  lookers-on  sometimes  sea 
more  of  the  game  even  than  the  play- 
ers. Do  not  wrap  yourselves  up  too 
much  in  your  own  virtnes,  ample 
shield  though  they  be,  nor  scorn  the 
friendly  wtfnings  of  thoee  who,  like 
ourselves,  though  far  fh>m  yonr  an- 
cient halhi  and  pleasant  groves,  are 
with  you  heart  and  sooL*;  nor  meet  ns 
with  the  tannt,  •«  What  wiU  this  bab- 
bler say?**  Strike,  but  hear  ns.  Give 
ns  iniernal  University  reform,  sod 
yon  need  fear  no  enemies  firom  witboal. 
In  the  GommisaioD  yon  have  befora 
yon  a  glorious  example-Hif  atter 
failure  under  every  chrciimstanee  that 
oonld  seem  to  preaage  a  sneeeasftd  on- 
alanght  Issned  1^  a  hostile  Govern- 
ment—hounded  on  1^  the  disoordaat 
ery  of  men  vnaalmooa  only  In  their 
hatred— by  every  disappolnled  eox* 
comb  whom  the  Univenlty  fidled  to 
appreciate— by  eveiy  biockhead  who 
remembered  It  only  aa  a  soane  of  dis- 
paee,  and  eveiy  thongfatleia  spend- 
torUt  who  made  It  a  seena  of  eztin- 
vagaaee  and  debandieij— by  the  re^ 
Twuenlst  ■g*^"*^  wImmm  opinions  It 
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r.inn«'l  tin- strou;r»'-t  lnihv;irk--I:i.-tly,  furd,  in  private  loil^nnjrs,  niuler  due 

aii'l  m-'P-  liniiot  ili.iii  :ill.  I'V  tlio  re-  superintendence.     How  far  this  **due 

iijri,,!i<  iM-MiiitT,  whiini  it  ron-cii*n-  superintendence,"  exercised  by  L'ni- 

tinii-!\  r-fu-''!  in.i«imlt  i^^  \\<  dr;,'n'c.s —  versiiy  otHcers  over  a  number  of  men 

OMi-Mi.i!  liv  nun  uIidsi-  iihiliii«'<  are  as  quartered,  under  no  domestic  re^spon- 

un«i!i'-ii'»n;ililt'  n-^  tlifir  pnJiKliies— it  Bibililies,  in  various  parts  of  a  larjre 

\\\\<  r.ii!«M|.    Anil  lit)\v  V  '•  .r/"/#  s////'' —  town,  is  likely  to  be  an  effectual  safe- 

liv  it-  ..\\!i  ai<iiimil.Ui'il  ni:i>s  t«f  evi-  puanl  ajrainst  the  common  excesses 

d.'in"     -mitiiMi  liy  its  own  l>liu'-b<»nk.  oty«»nth,  maybe  left  to  the  judgment 

AVith  liitiiT  dis.ii'ii.iintinrut  nni>t  the  of;ill  thi»se  who  know  how  constantly 

i':i;:i  r  I  inMni<>  df  <»\l"ril  hav«'  -iindied  the  nu)re  domestic  discipline  of  even 

what  th« y  «\|iiTtril  to  have  Inuud  a  the    strictest   willego   is   successfully 

irinnl    'il    .-•iuaiuhn'd    nvcnues,    of  evaded.  Hut  this  part  of  their  scheme 

tni-i-  al»n.--r.|.  ami  \niith  nirniptrd  ;  has  heen  alivady  ably  examined,  and 

a  rat.il"jin'  nt"  rrinn*-;  whii-li   >.hinild  found  wantiii;?.*     And  the  afisociated 

havi'    lt.«n    l>la«k,    not    \A\w  I     With  Tutors  are  ri;:ht  in   firmly  resisting, 

Stan  -ly  h-s-  iiMpatii  in-e  nnisi  tlie  pu-  even  at  the  risk  ofl)eing  charged  with 

liiical    pliil"S"l''"*''    ''•^^■''    turned    its  illiherality,  any  relaxation  of '* direct 

]iai:«-.     ^Va<  tlii^  tin' nhuMt  of  thiisc  ilomesticsuperintemieiice,"  while  they 

hot  •l<-->:iti-^  in  till' ('tininmn.'j  llnuse  of  reeuuiniend  that,   with  this   proviso, 

l\nli.i!iM  III .'     thi-tlitK«ptMi  that  was  the  means  of  extending  the  benefits 

tii  -t.irih-   Ijiu'l  lud/     Krally,  trur-ty  of    the    I'niversit}'  should    Im?    "as 

and  \\  •'l-li"l.i\i'»l,  «Iid  vinisit  all  those  varitais  and  extensive  as  possible/'* 

s7(]av-.  and  liatrh  notliin;^  nMre  than  And  here,  apain,  the  common  sense 

thi>'.'     How  the   rditurs  v)!'  Kidleal  of  the  public  will  unhesitatingly  agree 

n»*w-;-.i|u  r>  inu^t  havt* ltuihIiUmI  when  with  the  Tutors*  practical  experience 

tlii'v  lii.iiri'd  it-*  jiaL'*-  Inr  sniin'  inur-  rather  than  the  Commissioners' theory. 

fif'l  iif  pi'innit  -canilal,  ami  Inund  only  We  believe  that  nowise  parent  will 

th"-«'  >Iuii  .li'tail'  w  !iii!i  rviTv  K  )xt'ord  plunge  a  son  into  the  perils  of  Oxford, 

man    dxr.-pt     th«'     t''tninii^"!ininTs)  advisedly  withdrawing  him  from  even 

kni'w  aina'ly,   ami   iVw  b«'-id«-s  earc  that  slight  amount  of  quasi-parental 

iKtw    t'»   know  I      Lit    Oxft-rd   itself  support  and  guidance  and  wholesome 

pri'lin-'   what   n>iM-un'  ot'  n'tnrni    it  restraint  which  is  even  now  afforded 

will,    -nly  wi'  >ay  au'ain.  lit  it  simmu  in  him,   and  will   be   atforded   him,  we 

earni'-?.      In' a- fDii-nvative   a<  y»>»i  trust  and  believe,  yet  more  and  more, 

]il.a-.i'.  only  not  «'nM>«  rvati\«'  of  >*//".  in  these  days,  by  his  college  tutor. 

Yi'ii  may  L'ive  us,  if  ymi  will,  a  niea-  It   seems  indeed  somewhat   contra- 

sun'  "f  ntorin  far  nmri'  prartiial.  and,  dictory,  that,  with  this  seeming  disre- 

llin- r>  !••'.  tar  ninrr  saii-ila»  inry  tn  us  gani   of  >ueh   relations,   the    Report 

]ir:i'  il"  :il  IjiLrll-hnn-n.  than  thf  C'j'UI-  should  <|Uote  asoneof  the  advantages 

nii-'i'-n    ha«i    b«'«'n    a!ih'   to   >n;jL^'>t.  of  jaivate  halls,  increased   domestic 

rpip.i^.' what  vnii  will,  it  ran  hanllybe  supeiintendenee  and   society.     That 

a  if-- iii-talnifni  nf  n-al  ini|iri»venu'nt,  these   would   indeed    be   inestimable 

than  a  -•-lM>ni>'  wli<>^i>  main  idea  is  to  advantages  to  many  a  young  man — 

ni'-ii'l  I'll' riiiv»'r>ity  imwaU  by  inun-  thattheir  want  is  not  only  lamented  by 

daiii'L'  if  \^iili  >tii'l'-nt'*,  wlin-«'  almost  parents,  but  Confessed  by  yomig  men 

(•nlv  ir'i«'iii"n  iVmn  vice  i- t«i  be  their  themselves — will    be   admitted  both 

]>r.-nvi.Ml    ]M»Neity,    an<l    imiirove  its  in  and  out  of  the  University.     It  is 

si-li.il.ir-liip  I'v  iir.'ie»<»rs  win*,  if  su  one  of  the  great  evils  of  Oxford,  that 

min-lfl.  need  dn  nothing  but  jinitess.  a  young  man  has  no  chance  of  spend- 

Tiie  advantau'"-*  t<»  be  «'\pi'cti-«l  trnin  ing  his  evenings  in  any  society  except 

the  r-t  iblishnient  t.f  private  halls,  to  that    of  his   fellow-students.      The}' 

be  iipcmtl   by  any  properiy  atie>le«l  may  not   always  harm  him,   but  they 

Ma<t.r  iif  Arts,  are  pretty  tiirl\  stated  rarely  soften  or  humanise  him.     lie 

in  the  Keport  :  though  evidently  this  never  linds   among    them    the   pure 

forin  nf  Kniver-ity  I'xtensinn  has  n«)t  tastes   and  gentle  tones  which   won 

foiuiii  -•>  nuieh  favour  in  their  eyes  as  upon    him    in    his    mother   and   his 

thi'ir   fivniirire    i-rojeet    of    allowing  sisters.      There    is    a    sanctuary  in 

♦Mmatiaehod"  students  to  live  in  Ox-  every  ICnglish  home,  be  it  a  palace  or 


V'/.(/7(/-/v  iiir'nr,  No.  ci.xxw.  t  Rti>ort4,^.  9. 
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a  vicara^Cf  where  the  ruder  nature  of 
mau  or  boy  is  held  in  check  by  an 
unconscious  chivalry.  There  is  a  pre- 
sence there,  into  which  not  only  would 
the  shadow  of  impurity  fear  to  enter, 
bat  in  which  slang  will  no  longer  pass 
for  wit,  or  noise  for  merriment.  And 
although  there  may  be  many  an  nn- 
happy  spirit  to  whom  relief  from  this 
presence  is  an  emancipation,  there 
are  also  many  —  we  firmly  believe 
more — who  feel,  when  it  is  no  longer 
accessible,  a  light  withdrawn  from 
them  which  they  needed  in  order  to 
walk  securely.  I^t  any  one  who 
knows  Oxford  remember  the  eager- 
ness with  which  an  nndergradoaie 
catches  at  an  invitation  to  Join  any 
family  circle,  in  or  abont  Oxford, 
where  he  has  the  good  fortune  to  be 
known ;  how  he  will  walk  miles  to  eal 
a  worse-dressed  dinner  than  he  might 
sit  down  to  in  his  college  hall,  hover 
patiently  behind  a  piano  to  listen  to 
execrable  attempts  at  music,  stand 
patiently  for  hours  at  a  ball  where  he 
has  no  chance  of  a  partner,  lionlee 
proudly  the  fattest  dowager  about  the 
High  Street,  careless  of  the  jokes  of 
his  acr{aaintance  (he  knows  th^  are 
only  envy  in  disguise),  and  even  ex- 
tract pleasure  from  that  most  barron 
of  occupations,  a  morning  call.  You 
may  laugh  at  him  if  you  will;  it  would 
be  almost  wiser  to  cry.  Yon  may 
use,  if  you  will,  the  coarse  phrase 
which  some  of  his  companions  will 
surely  use,  and  say,  the  boy  will  ran 
anywhere  after  a  petticoat:  yon  are 
only  doing  what  the  world  does  every 
(lay,  with  terrible  success — laugbing 
down,  and  forcing  into  silence,  all  the 
purer  and  better  feelings,  when  they 
stammer  out  an  uncouth  language, 
ami  put  on  an  awkward  gait.  Yoa 
have  read  Don  Quixote,  and  saw  in 
it  i)i»thing  beyond  a  farce.  Yet  tbta 
tn  ly  i>h  craving  for  some  society  bevond 
that  of  those  of  his  own  age  and  sex 
is  not  wholly  or  mainly  an  animal  in- 
stinct or  anaifectation  of  gallantry; 
it  is  the  expression,  ludicrously  ear- 
nest, of  a  longing  of  which  he  mav  be 
hi  m scl f  h anl ly  conscious,  for  something 
which  the  college  walls  never  aflbrd 
him — the  associations  of  a  home.  For 
want  of  theHe,  many  a  lad  of  amiable 
but  undecided  character,  with  prfai- 
ciplfs  unformed,  nnaoentt  d  aai 
disinclined  to  solitude,  aau  p  M 
incapable  of  severe  ttady, 


vacant  hours  in  dissipation  aa  a  ro- 
fiige  from  ennui:  the  leisure  which 
under  home  influences  might  at  least 
have  been  spent  innocently,  may  here 
too  probably  be  tempted  into  vice. 

That  a  University,  from  its  very 
nature,  can  never  adequately  meet 
this  want,  we  are  well  aware ;  yet  ui 
the  private  halhi  we  might  reasonably 
expect  somewhat  more  of  the  home 
character.  The  limited  number  of 
theur  inmates  would*  necessarily  lead 
to  a  closer  personal  rdation  between 
tutor  and  pupil.  There  would  be 
an  inducement  for  married  tutors  to 
settle  in  Oxford,  and  there  form 
round  them  small  parties  of  nnder- 
graduates,  who  would  be  regarded, 
more  or  less,  as  membere  of  a  familvi 
where,  as  Mr  WilkUison  in  his  e^n- 
deuce  well  observes,  ^*  the  discipline 
would  be  more  effective  because  more 
kindly ;  and  there  would  also  be  the 
resources  of  amiable  society  in  vacant 
hours.**  We  know  the  difflculties 
involved  in  this  suggestion,  and  an- 
ticipate the  olijections;  yet  so  con- 
vinced are  we  both  of  its  advantam 
and  its  practicability,  that,  if  for  thia 
reason  only,  we  should  urge  the 
adoption  of  this  mode  of  Universi^ 
extension,  not  hideed  to  the  exdn* 
sion  of,  but  beyond  all  others.  The 
simple  fact  that  in  anv  well-regulated 
establishment  of  the  kind,  the  under- 
graduate would  sometimes  have  a 
drawing-room  to  go  to,  aud  find  there 
something  more  cheerful  than  bis  own 
solitary  tea-tray  \  workh<  -look- 
ing rations,  and  n<  leaa 
expensive  than  tuo  ^  luJ  -^ee 
and  toast  for  ten,**  w(  In  I  m  a 
reformation.  It  wi  u^  an  m 
step  in  the  social  a  »  i  w  < 
undergraduate  acbui 
lent  fellows  in  tb*  «v«t  i  »#  oca  mi 
In  the  evenii  in  a  i  what  <  r 
coat  and  ch  bo*  i  i  ai  a 
c  r  in  tl  r  .  «  ■»  woold 
be  ca,  '  o  whicli 
Wb  wu  w  Mpt  ftv  ^fcMi  iiigBer 
thanth«xy<  locon  .if.  erthe 
doeer  urn        ja  \               >    ietly 

domestic  :  irui        ff4 

be  the  nei  r  auu  o  uro* 
perty  of  i  tui 

fron  (  w  •«     tj   **««v 

alloweu  iM  US  «heenl  m  all  « 

tlM  Tear,  fri      I 
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have  passed  their  time.  It  may  be  im- 
possible, in  colleges  as  at  present  con- 
stituted, cither  to  enforce  the  nominal 
regalation,  quite  obsolete  in  practice, 
that  every  man  shall  be  in  college  by 
nine ;  and  it  may  be  inconsistent  with 
the  liberty  which  is  supposed  neces- 
sary for  Lniversity  men  to  exact  from 
them  an  account  of  their  movements ; 
though  it  docs  appear  to  us  that  even 
large  colleges  might  adopt  some  sys- 
tem of  **  passes,**  by  which  the  social 
intercourse  which  it  is  desirable  should 


now  send  a  son  np  to  college  a  year 
earlier,  and  with  advantage  to  bis 
future  prospects,  if  this  very  liberty 
did  not  seem  to  him  a  temptation  and 
a  snare.  Private  balls — ^new  and  to- 
tally distinct  foundations — would  ltck« 
of  necessity,  nearly  all  the  attractiona 
of  the  existing  booses.  They  woold 
have  neither  name,  nor  memoriea, 
nor  associations.  The  yootb  who 
entered  there  most,  as  far  as  some 
University  advantages  went,  leare 
hope  behind.     He   could   have    no 


be  maintained  between  young  men  of    cricket-club,  no  boat,  no  oyinV-df-rofTW 


dilTcrent  colleges  might  not  be  unne- 
cessarily interrupted,  and  at  the  same 
time  it  might  be  ascertained  readily, 
in  every  case  where  an  undergraduate 
'*  knocked  in**  after  hours,  that  he  had 
really  loft  (as  seems  always  to  be  libe- 
rally presumed  on  the  part  of  the 
college  authorities),  the  rooms  of  some 
out- college  friend.  It  is  idle  to  say, 
as  is  continually  said,  that  no  sys- 
tem of  checks  can  ever  prevent  the  vi- 
ciously-disposed from  finding  or  mak- 
ing opportunities :  when  wo  congre- 
gate young  men  together  fur  the  pur- 
poses of  education,  and  are  conscious 
how  the  very  fact  of  such  asso- 
ciation multiplies  unavoidably  the 
temptations  to  vice  of  all  kinds,  if  we 
cannot  reform  the  depraved,  at  least 
we  may  protect  the  weak.  Nor  is  it 
any  answer  tu  say,  that  Oxford  is  no 
exception  on  this  point ;  that  young 
men  who  are  receiving  their  profes- 
sional education  in  London  have  their 
hours  even  more  at  their  own  dis- 
posal, if,  unhappily,  we  cannot  boast 
of  pure  morals  in  the  University,  at 
least  we  will  not  take  those  of  I^ndon 
medical  students  for  our  standard. 
I$ut  if  this  is  a  point  on  which  the 
college.'*  fancy  themselves  powerless, 
ttic  more  pladly  will  such  halls  be 
welcomed  by  many  a  parent,  whore, 
as  may  readily  be  ctl'ected,  without 
any  ^lallin*:  restrictions,  a  young  man 
shall  bo  as  accountable  for  his  even- 
ings as  he  would  be  in  a  well-ordered 
house.  If  there  are  fathers  to  whom 
such  matters  seem  indifferent,  and 
sons  to  whom  such  i-estraint  would  bo 


of  any  kind.  The  meanest  of  the  old 
foundations  wonld  look  down  upon 
him  and  his  with  sovereign  contempt. 
The  Botany  Bays  and  asyloms  of  onr 
days  rise  into  aristocracies  in  compa- 
rison. These  balls  wonld  be  to  their 
more  legitimate  rivals  what  Mr  Smhh*a 
academy  is  to  a  public  school.  To 
be  a  *^  Private  Hall  man,**  wonld  be 
to  be  stared  at  in  a  wine- party  (if  he 
ever  were  invited),  and  to  be  black- 
balled at  the  Union.  For  these  tbinge, 
for  a  while,  we,  theur  advocates,  are 
quite  prepared :  wo  have  no  wish  to 
shirk  that  side  of  the  question.  Thej 
will  not,  at  first,  be  filled  with  the  sods 
of  those  fathers  who  value  Oxford 
chiefly  as  a  passport  to  society.  Baft 
there  are  some  who  will  think  ail  tlieea 
drawbacks  light  in  the  balance,  if  there 
the  child  of  many  prayers  shall  bo 
exposed  to  one  temptation  the  less, 
or  subjected  to  one  gentle  infloenea 
more.  And  in  this  way  these  halla 
could  do  much,  from  the  very  fact  of 
their  being  new  foundations,  wbidl 
the  old  colleges  could  not  do,  even  if 
they  would.  Tliey  would  start  upon 
entirely  new  grounds.  Their  having 
no  antecedents  of  any  kind,  as  ia 
some  respects  it  would  place  them  at 
a  disadvantage,  so  in  others  it  wonld 
be  of  incalculable  service.  Ko  mlct 
however  stringent,  could  in  their  case 
be  resisted  as  an  innovation.  Th^ 
who  entered  them,  would  enter  them 
with  a  full  understanding  of  their  en- 
gagements.  And  so  unaccountable  is 


human  nature,  and  in  the  yonng  espe- 
cially so  clo:iie  does  the  good  lie  to  the 
unboaraMe— and  there  are  many  of  evil,  it  is  quite  possible,  as  all  expe- 
both— they  need  not  fear  but  that  riencc  teaches,  that  the  very  fact  of  a 
there  will  always  be  colleges  and  stricter  rule  wonld  come  to  be  consl- 
halls  enough  where  they  may  have  dered  a  privilege.  And  it  wonld  be 
their  fill  of  liberty.  But  it  is  uuques-  not  only  poor  men,  or  men  of  peco- 
tlonablc  that  many  a  father  would    liar  religious  views,  who  wonld  cnooca 
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for  their  sons  such  a  domicile  In  the 
University ;  they  would  be  often  men 
of  wealth  and  position,  who  do  not 
grudge  the  expense,  but  dread  the 
license  of  a  college  life.    In  a  well- 
conducted  private  hall,  the  youthful 
student  might  live  with  as  little  risk 
to  hid  moral  character  as  in  his  own 
home  in  London,  or  any  other  large 
town,  where  he  would  meet  on  inti- 
mate terms  with  others  of  his  own 
age.   All  the  wholesome  restrictions — 
not  deserving  to  be  called  restrictions, 
and  not  renlly  so  considered— which 
would  guard  him  there,  might  here 
also  be  adopted,  without  any  approach 
to  a  system  of  espionage  which  would 
surely  fail,  and  which  no  wise  parent 
even,   however  watchful  of  a  son^a 
welfare,  will  ever  adopt.    Instead  of 
waiting,  as  is  now  constantly  the  case, 
until  the  age  of  nineteen,  to  begin  his 
college  life,  seventeen  might  not  be 
considered  too  young ;   and  hence, 
with  the  modifications  which  hare 
been  suggested  in  the  number  of  terma 
required  for  the  first  degree,  those 
who  were  destined  hereafter  for  lay 
professions  might  graduate  before  the 
age  of  twenty,  and  then  begin  in 
earnest  either  a  professional  appren- 
ticeship, or  the  actual  business  of  life. 
The  expenses  incidental  to  Univer- 
sity residence  would  also  be  consider- 
ably diminished  in  such  halls.    Not 
that  we  join  in  the  popular  cry  which 
charges  the  extravagance  of  Oxford 
nndergraduates  upon   Oxford  itself. 
On  this  point  we  fully  agree  with  the 
Keport,  which  says  that  '^  no  light 
])ortioii  of  the  blame  lies  on  parents, 
or  perhaps  (it  might  be  more  Justly 
said)  on  the  state  of  public  feeling.** 
Whenever  English  society  shall  cease 
to  adopt  as  its  standard  the  habits 
and  the  tastes  of  its  Buperlora  in 
wealth  and  station,~when  to  exceed 
one's  income  for  the  sake  of ''  keeping 


up  appearances**  shall  be  repodlafted 
as  a  nee  elsewhere,— it  wiU^radaallj 
disappear  from  Oxford.  The  ordi^. 
nary  annual  expenses,  at  a  privaltf 
ball,  would  probably  not  be  less,  they 
would  perhaps  in  some  cases  be  more, 
than  at  a  well-ordered  college,  where 
they  may  be  fairly  estimated  at  about 
£150  per  annum  for  the  three  years 
of  actual  residence.  But  to  these 
annual  expenses  must  be  added  tiie 
following  somewhat  heavy  items,  as 
they  may  be  seen  in  the  table  of  ex- 
penses furnished  by  a  careful  econo- 
mist, and  quoted  in  pa|^  84  of  the 
Report: — 

Feei  for  mfttrieaUtion,       •     £5  12  0 

Bttfcteb  for  four ^rao0t«ni»,     27  12  6!!l 

Fomitnre,      •    .       •       .      SI    8  0 

*Plate»  linen.  eSiiaa,  &e.  (ay)i  10    0  0 

Fees  lor  B.A.  degxecy         •      13    7  8 

£88    0    8 
Sabieqaent  proceeds  of  sale  of 
fnndtare,   .       «       .       ^    21  10    0 

£66  10    8 

Now,  with  the  exception  of  the  fees 
for  matriculation  and  degree — (wliich 
ought  to  be  materially'lowered),  and 
when  grace  terms  shall  be  no  more — 
none  of  these  items  would  appear  In 
the  expenses  of  a  private  hall,  where 
the  furniture,  &c.,  would  form  part  of 
the  Principalis  establishment,  iforis 
it  probable  that  the  student  would 
there  be  called  upon,  as  he  is  at  pre- 
sent, to  deposit  upon  his  entnaee 
£30  by  way  of  ^^  cantion-money,**  to  be 
returned  to  him  upon  his  leaving  his 
college,  after  all  liabilities  have  htm 
discharged.  At  present,  what  with 
caution -money,  matriculation  fees, 
valuation  of  his  furniture,  and  those 
grace  terms  to  pay  for,  the  fireshman 
at  many  colleges  will  find  bimsdf 
called  upon  for  neariy  £100  f  befon 
he  has  eaten  a  dinner  or  attended  a 
lecture  there.    That  this  is  a  serioos 


*  In  the  original,  these  are  incloded  in  the  orduary  expenses. 

t  We  will  borrow  again  the  fignres  of  the  Commiasioneia'  informant;- 


Caution-money,  • 

Matriculation  fees, 
Battels  for  three  grace  terms. 
Furniture,  .  • 

Plate,  linen,  china,  &e.  (say), 


Bat  we  have  often  known  £50  paid  for  ftimiture,  and  by  moderate 
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inconveDience— that  it  is  a  crashing 
demand  upon  the  resources  of  many  a 
young  man's  friends,  coming  as  it 
docs  simultaneously  with,  and  in  addi- 


[Dee. 


made  commooly  l^  men  of  practical 
experience  as  college  otBcers,  which  at 
first  seems  plausible  eDongh.  It  is* 
that  there  is  no  apparent  demand  fi>r 
tion  to,  the  expenses  of  his  last  year    such  extension  ;  that  with  the  excep* 


at  school — those  only  will  doubt  who 
know  nothing  of  the  hard  struggle 
made  continually  to  send  a  son  to 
Oxford.  Again  we  say,  we  do  not 
think  all  collegiate  reform  lies  in  the 
cheapening  a  degree ;  but  it  is  mon- 
strous that  our  seats  of  learning 
should  thus  remind  ns  rather  of  Cor- 
inth than  of  Athens — that  no  man  may 
even  approach  them  but  at  such  a  cost 
UiMler  this  head,  then,  would  begin 
the  comparative  economy  of  a  pri- 
vate hall ;  we  may  hope  also  that  in 
the  item  of  private  entertainments 
there  would  be  a  considerable  saving. 
It  would  be  impossible,  and  frivolous 
even  if  it  were  possible,  to  enter  here 
into  details  of  the  probable  internal 
arrangements  of  such  establishments ; 
but  it  is  quite  clear  that  one  expensive 
hnbit — the  dining  at  taverns,  c^c,  in 
and  out  of  Oxford — could  and  should 
be  made  wholly  imposisible  by  the 
dinner-hour  bi'ing  strictly  coniiidered 
as  a  roll-call.  A  lecture  tixed  at  nine 
should  insure  the  presence  of  all  at 
that  hour  at  the  latest ;  nor  is  there 
anything  whatever  in  wholesome  Ox- 
ford society  that  should  make  it  any 
hardship,  except  on  some  very  unusual 
occasion,  to  hold  all  ingress  or  egress 


tion  of  some  few  favonrite  coUegetp 
there  is  no  overwhelming  pressure  for 
admission;  that  the  embryo  mer- 
chants, and  engineers,  and  attomejai 
&c.,  whom  some  are  so  anxiooa  to 
adroit  to  the  supposed  benefits  of  an 
academical  education,  are  ongrateftd 
enough  and  insensible  enough  not  to 
appreciate  those  benefits,  that  tbej 
will  not  come  to  our  lare,  cbann  wo 
never  so  wisely.  It  may  be  trae — we 
are  bound  to  take  it  as  trae  on  snch 
respectable  testimony  —  that  there 
seems  no  demand,  on  the  part  of  the 
public  generally,  foradditional  Uuivei^ 
sity  accommodation.  We  even  know 
that  at  some  colleges,  which,  justly  or 
unjustly,  have  an  indiflfcrent  repnte, 
rooms  remain  unoccupied,  term  after 
term.  But  can  it  be  forgotten  that 
the  same  objection  would  have  lain,  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  against  the 
building  of  every  one  of  the  chnrchca 
in  Bethnal  Green — nay,  against  the 
opening  of  every  Sunday  and  di^ 
school  in  the  midst  of  a  popnlatioa 
sunk  in  ignorance  and  heathenism  Y 
There  were  old  churches  ill  attended, 
even  old  schools  sinking  into  dcca/, 
in  many  of  these  places.  There  waa 
no  demand,  on  the  part  of  tboee  Ibr 


after  that  hour  as  a  grave  breach  of    whom  these  helps  were  designed,  to 

discipline.  either  religious  or  secular  teaching. 

Piivate  tuition  again,  that  frightful     Their  cry  was  rather,  in  many  caicat 


source  of  expense,  would  in  such  places 
scarcely  be  thou;;ht  of.  In  truth,  the 
tutor  who  opened  a  private  hall  must 
be,  if  he  be  anything,  the  private 
tutor  of  all  his  pupils.  And  as  we 
have  not  wished  to  pay  him  niggardly, 
ho  w(»uld  he  not  for  his  own  sake, 
evi'u  if  from  no  higher  motive,  be 
niggard  in  obtaining  due  assistance. 


*'  Let  us  alone!"  We  are  not  snre  b«t 
that,  in  some  wretched  localities,  the 
missionary  parson  was  hissed,  and  the 
schoolmaster  pelted.  Look  at  the 
ragged  schools.  Some  of  their  firet 
scbolarswentthereasajoke,— blew  out 
the  lights,  and  bonneted  thiCleadier. 
What  we  people  of  England  dSnnon^ 
when  we  raise  our  sweet  voices  volan- 


The  comparatively  small  number  of  tarily,  is"  Reform" — and  cheap  gin*- 
men  who  could  either  be  expected  or  and  the  Charter;  or  in  the  negative 
accommodated  on  the  domestic  prin-     key,  **  No  Popery" — **  No  Church "— 


eiple,  would  insure  individual  atten- 
tion to  the  educational  wants  of  each. 
While,  theri'fore,  there  need  not  be 
that  clienp  tratlic  in  education  which 
usually  proves  dear  in  the  end,  there 
would  be  an  indirect  economy  which 
would  be  soon  perceptible. 

One  reply  there  is  to  tins  or  any 
other  scheme  of  Uuivcfi^ity  extension, 


"No  taxes"— "No  nothing"— and 
otlier  impossibilities.  There  Is  a  vast 
difference  between  pnbllcdemands  and 
public  needs.  If  the  Uealih  of  Towns 
Act  ha<l  been  postponed  till  the  in* 
mates  of  every  filthy  court  in  London 
screamed  out  for  it,  they  might  have 
been  decimated  by  the  cholera.  We 
at  least  fully  believe  that  if  the  period 
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for  the  first  degree  was  limited,  and 
new  places  of  edacation  opened  in 
Oxford,  its  nombera  would  be  veiy 
»inAtcriaI1y  increased,  and  that  increase 
would  mainly  come  oat  of  an  entirelj 
new  class  of  stndents,  and  not  always, 
as  has  been  said  before,  a  lower  dass: 
whilst  existing  colleges — at  least  all 
those  who  know  how  to  educate — with 
their  magnificent  foundations  and 
time-hononred  associations,  would  still 
present  attractions  to  that  large  and 
inflaential  class  who  now  resort  to 
them,  which  the  humble  modem  hall 
could  never  hope  to  rival. 

An  additional  argument.  If  any 
were  needed,  in  favour  of  this  mode 
of  extending  the  Univerrity^— or  al 
any  rate,  an  answer  to  any  possible 
objection  on  the  ground  of  Innovation 
— lies  in  the  historical  fact,  that  be* 
fore  any  one  of  the  existiuff  colleges 
were  founded,  **  hoipitia  ibuaowntm^ 
inns,  halls,  or  hostels,  under  the  gov- 
cmment  of  masters  of  arts,  were  the 
earliest  germ  of  the  present  collegiate 
discipline ;  that  It  does  not  appear 
that  anything  more  was  reauirecl,  in 
order  to  establish  such  a  bul,  than  a 
graduate  teacher,  and— that  sine  qwA 
non  in  all  educational  establisbments 
—some  pupils ;  and  that  it  was  not 
until  the  middle  of  tbe  fifteenth  oen* 
tury— quite  a  modem  date  to  the  an- 
tiquarian—that the  present  monopoly 
of  the  colleges  arose.  The  tutors,  in 
their  first  Report,  we  observe,  propose 
a  curious  security  for  tbe  proper  con- 
duct of  such  halls— that  no  M.A.  diall 
be  entitled  to  open  one,  *^  unless  be 
shall  have  resided  continuously  in  the 
University  for  one  previous  year."* 
We  conclude  that  these  genUemen 
did  not  foresee  the  obvions  eonse- 
quence— that  it  would  limit  tbe  privi- 
lego^^ost  exclusively  to  those  who 
had^len,  for  that  previoos  year, 
ubiic  or  private  tutors  within  the 
Tniversity,  or  fellows  of  colleges. 
If  they  did  mean  this,  it  would 
hare  looked  better  to  have  said  so 
plainly. 

I^t  us  here  shortly  recapitulate  the 
8U{!ce8tions  which,  taking  tbe  com- 
mon-^ense  view  of  the  question,  we 
have  in  this  and  a  previona  article 


put  forward.  Tbe  leading  practical 
defects  in  the  present  working  of  Iba 
UniTeraitr,  considering  it  mainly  as 
a  place  or  education  for  independent 
membera  (ue.  '*  commoners,"  nol 
**  scboUurs  **  on  the  foundation),  stan 
to  be  these:— 

I.  That  the  regular  college  tuition 
la  inefficient,  and  that  the  real  work 
is  done  by  private  tutors,  at  a  con- 
aiderable  additional  expense  to  the 
student. 

For  this  the  remedies  would  be— 
1,  That  college  tutors  should  be  cho- 
sen, without  restriction,  flrom  the  Uni- 
versity  at  large ;  2,  That  they  should 
be  better  paid ;  8,  That  their  ttpKber, 

riSti 


I 


and,  still  more,  the  number  of  \ 
given  by  each,  should  be  so  faicreased 
as  to  provide  for  each  student^  spa* 
dal  nNiuirements,  and,  as  much  as 
possibl^  fill  up  his  time;  4,  JMb&t 
enforced  attention  and  preparation  OB 
tbepart of  the  students  tnemselves; 
5,  liie  discouragement— If  necessary, 
the  prohibition  —  of  private  tnltloa 
altogether. 

IL  That  the  period  required  for 
the  first  degree  is  too  long. 

Remedies:  l,Tbe  ab<Atiott of  tto 
fiction  of  ^  grace  tarms ''—thus  ra» 
quiring  only  twelve  terms,  or  tlurst 
years,  all  of  actual  realdrace,  fipooi 
matriculation  to  the  B.  A.  degrsi,  with 
the  option  of  graduating  in  the  tantk 
term;  while,  2,  The  shortening  of  tha 
vacations  would  Increase  the  actoal 
time  spent  in  the  Universl^  coma. 

III.  That  to  obtain  admfcaicn  into 
a  desirable  college  now  requires  eithflr 
private  infiuence,  or  application  made 
some  yean  previonsiy— InsoaMoaaas 
both. 

Bemedies:  That,  in  addlekm  to 
the  establiahment  of  *•  afllllmled  M1B|« 
by  whkh  such  cdllegea  might  incraaaa 
their  aecomuMdatloB  to  meet  the  da» 
mand,  1,  Other  coUegea,  1^  tbe  selae- 
tlon  of  tutors  ftom  tbe  Unifsn^y  al 
large,  abonid  endeavonr  honova^y 
to  coBipeto  with  tbeir  more  snceasaM 
rivals;  2.  That  any  Master  of  Arto 
duly  qialtfled  abonid  be  entitled  to 

ra  ban  — thua  introdnelng  aa 
jelber  new  dement  of  opapetl* 
tlon,  and  oibring  to  private  tnlon  of 


*  lUyoru  tftks  T^ton^  AmMltUm^  No.  I.,  f,  24.  lids  lemfaids  ens  ef  »  slatala 
pt»ied  A.D.  UlS  (of  oottTM  by  Fagllihmea),  pievidiag  that  ae  iriaAaHM  dMild  ba 
bead  of  a  haU. 
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repute  a  difiiicd  po5?ilion  and  higher 
eiin>l'.iiiHMits. 

IV.  Tliat  the  cost  of  a  college 
cdiicjitinii  is  i'xorliitant. 

lie«iu'(li<'.s,  so  far  as  any  can  be  ap- 
plied, liave  iM'cn  already  snpjrcsted — 
1,  l\y  the  aholiiioii  of  private  initiou 
as  a  heavy  itnn  of  ille|^'itimate  ex- 
pense ;  2,  By  the  o])puitiinity  atford- 
ed,  in  ])rivate  halls,  of  additional 
checks  np<»n  extravagance. 

We  have  \v\i  stronj:ly,  in  discuss- 
ing these  questions,  the  importance 
of  oiH-  consitleration  whicli  some  eaj^er 
reformers  seem  somewhat  to  Iiave  for- 
gottei^^-that  the  great  ohjeet  of  our 
Uni\*^ities  is  not  to  mal«*  first  chiss- 
nienaiKlIrehuwl  schohirs;  their  mighty 
machinery  is  not  to  concentrate  its 
forces  u[M»n  the  turning  out,  at  t!io 
rate  of  some  half-(loz«*n  per  cent  in 
each  year,  a  W'.w  brilliant  specimens 
of  intVlh'ctual  prrfectiun ;  their  pur- 
])ose  is  '*the  «luf  supply  of  fit  per- 
sons in  Church  and  State;"  to  train, 
as  they  ainne  can  train,  bv  every  in- 
fhuMUM*  whicli  their  holy  associations 
can  inspire,  and  every  aid  which  mo- 
dern science  offers,  the  Kngli>Ii  mind, — 
the  minds  of  those  who,  though  per- 
haps not  first  or  second  class  men, 
are  to  ])e  our  senators,  our  clergy, 
our  ma;;i^trates,  our  landlords  —  ay, 
and  we  hope  also  our  merchants 
and  manufacturers,  our  barristers  and 
solicitors,  our  soldiers  and  our  en- 
gineers. 

Possihly  the  remedies  here  briefly 
suggested  for  the  shortcomings  of 
Oxford  may  seem  too  sim])lc  and 
obvious  to  be  adopted,  and  too  gentle 
to  satisfy  the  crv  that  has  been  raised. 


They  reqaire,  it  is  true,  no  organic 
changes  in  her  constitation ;  they  pro- 
mise no  confiscation  of  fellowships, 
no  violation  of  fonnders*  wills,  n(f 
ideal  of  an  academical  repnblic.  They 
are  neither  revolutionary  nor  Uto- 
pian. They  may,  consequently,  find 
no  favonr  with  the  promoters  or  the 
members  of  the  Roval  Commission, 
rhey  presnme  only  an  ordinary  amonnt 
of  common  sense,  and  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  needs  and  re- 
quirements of  the  material  with  which 
we  have  to  deal — the  nndcrgradnato 
mind  ;  surely  they  need  not,  for  that 
reason, l)c  regarded  a.<< beneath  thecon- 
sideration  of  the  Ilelxlomadal  Board. 
They  inflict  more  work,  with  compar- 
atively little  extra  pay,  on  tutors: 
they  strike  at  the  root  of  a  large  and 
important  source  of  emolument  (pri- 
vate tuition);  they  have  mnch,  there- 
fore, to  make  them  unpopular  in  the 
eyes  of  a  large  proportion  of  inflnen- 
tial  graduates.  Still,  believing  them 
to  possess  a  practical  utility  before 
which  all  such  considerations  must 
give  way,  we  .shall  not  yet  despair  of 
finding  that,  in  their  main  features, 
we  are  only  anticipating  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  University  Com- 
mittee. At  least  they  may  hope  for 
an  audience  amongst  those  whose  in- 
terest in  this  struggle  is  of  a  different 
kind  ;  who  have  no  theories,  either 
progressive  or  obstmctive,  to  main- 
tain ;  no  political  or  other  grudge  to 
gratify ;  whose  jndgment  on  these 
questions,  while  it  is  something  more 
than  the  cold  calcu'ation  of  a  stranger, 
is  yet  fettered  by  no  University  ties 
beyond  those  of  grateful  recollection. 
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RAPPING    THE    QUKSTIOIT. 


▲  TALI  or  MODSBM  MAGIC. 


TuERE  seems  to  be  a  fatality  at- 
tached to  the  flower  exhibitions  at 
Cbiswick  Gardens.  However  brilliant 
may  be  the  promise  of  the  momiog — 
however  cloudless  may  be  the  sky  at 
mid-day — it  rarely  happens  that  the 
dense  atfsemblage  of  the  worshippers 
of  Flora  can  make  their  escape  from 
the  carriage- thronged  portaU  without 
receiving  the  bounties  of  a  thnuder- 
plump.  These  f^tes  are,  in  fact,  re* 
garded  by  the  milliners,  manteau- 
inakers,  and  haberdashers  of  the  me- 
tropolis, as  s{)ecial  days  set  aparti  n 
the  calendar  for  their  encouragement 
and  benefit ;  and  indeed  they  appear 
to  be  honoured  in  a  marked  manner 
by  the  peculiar  patronage  of  St 
Swithin,  who,  as  all  the  world  knows, 
followed,  in  his  earlier  years,  tlie  oc- 
cupation of  a  gardener  at  Wincliester. 

Some  of  these  fetes  are  rather  bril- 
liant, others  are  miraculously  dalL 
In  all  human  probability,  not  one  oat 
of  a  thousand  of  the  visitoni  has  any 
taste  for  floriculture,  or  possesses  snf- 
flcient  botanical  knowledge  to  enable 
him  to  approxiujatc  in  proDunciation 
to  the  hideous  names  inscribed  on  the 
zinc  |)eg8  of  the  flower-pots.  Few, 
from  their  own  personal  acqnirement, 
could  venture  confidently  to  diatia« 
guish  between  an  azalea  and  a  rhodo- 
dendron. But  every  one  likea  flowers 
in  the  abstract ;  and  it  certainly  ia  a 
great  plesf^ure  oo  a  fine  summer  day 
to  e5ca|K3  for  an  hour  or  two  from  tfaia 
cioM-ncBs  of  London  to  turf  and  trees, 
even^pugh  the  place  of  refuge  la 
scarc^beyond  the  boundary  of  a 
suburb. 

So  thought  not  the  fasbioDabla 
world  on  a  certain  day  in  Jane  last, 
for  hardly  any  one  of  note  or  celebrity 
ap|)eared  in  the  gardens.  There  was, 
however,  no  lack  of  attendance,  soch 
as  it  waM ;  and  in  and  ronnd  the  teota 
there  was  such  a  violent  display  of 
gaudy  i^ilks  and  satins  as  aiaoat 
eclipsed  the  flowers.  Cockneydom  was 
loose  for  the  day,  and  ahone  with 
oxcHHling  brightness.  Very  large 
wt»men  in  very  small  booneta  strode 
confidently  along,  eader  Ibe  eonrej 


of  wbeyfaced  cavaliers,  pitching  their 
remarks  and  criticisms  in  that  dis- 
tressing key,  which  Shakespeare  cer- 
tainly did  not  refer  to  when  be  com- 
mended the  gentleness  of  woman*s 
voice.  Habit,  however,  ia  second 
nature ;  and  if  a  lady  is  in  the  domes- 
tic custom  of  making  herself  beard 
from  the  garret  to  the  kitchen.  It  ia 
not  easy  for  her,  on  other  oc<VonB| 
to  li4)se  into  a  softer  modulation. 
There  was,  of  course,  the  usual  fordlile 
trausportation  of  benches  for  thereUef 
of  fatigued  parties ;  as  also  the  deUy  In 
procuring  IceSy  at  three  times  tbe  le|^ 
timate  charge. 

''Hallo,  Tiverton!  Sod  of  the 
Muses  1  Is  that  youT  said  a  gentle- 
man, who  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  had 
been  supplicating  in  vain  for  tbe 
meagre  refreshment  of  a  lemon- water 
ice,  to  a  still  younger  individual,  who 
was  desperately  attempting  to  attrad 
the  notice  of  a  waiter.  ''  What  has 
brought  you  here  to-day?  There  is 
hardly  a  face  that  I  know  in  the  gar- 
dena,  and  nothing  likely  to  beget  In- 
spuration.  Are  you  alone,  or  doing 
duty  to  some  respectable  dowager?** 

'*  Help  me,  if  you  can,  like  a  cood 
fellow,  to  a  couple  of  ices,**  said  the 
other,  '^and  Til  tell  you  all  about  It  In 
half  an  hour.  In  fact,  I  want  to  speak 
to  you.** 

"Aa  to  helping  yon  to  Ice,  I  ean 
oniT  refer  you  to  thai  respectable 
Individual  In  the  dbrty  cravat  oppo- 
site, to  whom,  like  another  Werter, 
I  have  been  unavalllncly  poorlng  ■▼ 
sorrows.  However,  I  shall  tiy  a  ipelL 
I  say,  my  man,  are  yon  aware  thai 
this  shining,  which  vou  aeem  to  de- 
spise. Is  intended  solely  for  jooneirT" 

'' Beg  pardon,  air !  Didn^  hear  jon 
before!  bonr  to  have  kept  yon  wait* 
Ing,  air  P*  aald  the  now  armued  waiter. 
*'  Three  Icea,  air  » lemon-water  ? 
thrae  ahlUinga-all  right,  strt*- 
he  approprlaied  hia  tlp^ 

*'  Now,  Tiverton,  be  off  i 
addnlatcd  anew ;  and  If' 
of  your  penance  wltl 
meet  me  heroi  and  li 
baektolown.     11     i,j 
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pulky  by  myself.  By  Jove,  thoogh," 
he  JiiMed,  as  hefullowed  his  departing 
friend  i^ith  hid  eye,  ♦*that  is  certainly 
a  very  |»retty  t;irl  I  I  could  hardly 
blanii*  Master  Harry  it  he  gave  me  the 
slip  altogether." 

ILirry  TivtTton,  however,  contrary 
to  the  anticipation  nf  his  friend,  was 
punctual ;  and  the  two,  who  were 
last  allirs,  wtTe  on  their  way  toge- 
ther to  town,  before  tlie  verge  of  the 
thundercloud  appeared. 

"  Nice  nirl  that,"  said  Mr  Augustus 
Kejiinahi  Dunsliunner,  fur  the  gentle- 
man in  «piestii»u  Imre  no  less  conspicu- 
ous a  name.  *'  Is  it  a  case  of  inten- 
tion or  llirtatiun,  Harry?" 

"  1  don't  want  to  beat  about  the 
bu.sh  with  you,  Hunshunner.  It  is 
in  tint  ion  of'  the  most  serious  kind. 
Tlitre  are  awful  ob>tacles  in  the  way  ; 
vet  if  1  do  not  succeed  in  my  suit  to 
ilary  Xight.-hade,  1  shall  be  miser- 
able for  ever." 

The  expericuced  Augustus  slightly 
coughed. 

"  It's  of  no  use  antieipating  mis- 
eries," t^aid  he.  **  It  strikes  me  that 
you  have  a  capital  foundation.  Inde- 
pendently  of    your    le;:al   prospects. 


Rapping  the  Question.  [Dec 

table-turning  and  apiritaal  rappiDga, 
until  she  has  worked  herself  into  the 
belief  that  her  mattreas  is  staffed  with 
ghosts,  and  that  a  whole  legion  of 
spirits  is  lodged  m  the  drawers  of  the 
side-board." 

^'  And  yoQ  reckon  that  an  extraor- 
dinary instance  of  delnsion,  do  yoa? 
AVhy,  man,  half  the  people  of  London 
arc  possessed  with  the  same  idea. 
You  can*t  go  into  a  drawing-room 
now,  without  finding  the  tables  whisk- 
ing round  under  the  pressure  of  the 
conjoined  hands !  For  mj  own  parr,  I 
rather  like  it  than  otherwise.  It  is 
an  excellent  apology  for  a  little  harm- 
less flirtation,  seeing  that  each  fresh 
magnetic  impulse  is  accompanied  with 
a  gentle  squeeze.  I  have  had  some 
practice,  and  flatter  myself  that  I  am 
rather  an  expert  spinner  of  the  rose- 
wood." 

^'  Ay^but  can  yon  make  tables 
talk  ?" 

''  I  have  no  doubt  I  conid,  if  I  were 
to  apply  my  mind  to  it — that  is,  in 
public  ;  for  I  trust  my  own  domestic 
mahogany  knows  better  than  to  at- 
tempt any  such  impertinence.  From 
what  you  say,  I  presume  Mrs  Kight- 


(which   we  may  as  well  ])ut  out  of    shade  posses^esthat  inestimable  gift? 


view  altogether,  since  it  is  clear  that, 
if  you  can't  bully  a  waiter,  you  need 
never  expect  to  browbeat  a  witnes.**), 
you  have  some  seven  hundred  a-year, 
with  expectations  ;  and  undoubtedly, 
as  times  go,  you  are  valuable  in  the 
matrimonial  nnirket.  For  a  poet,  you 
are  remarkably  well  olT;  and,  depend 
upon  it,  few  mammas  regard  seven 
hundred  with  inditlereuce.  I  presume 
that  elderly  lady  in  the  sky-blue 
figures  in  the  eai^aeiiy  of  mamma  V" 

^'  Mrs  Nightshade?— yes." 

*'  Mum— I  have  no  doubt  she  is  an 
excellent  person,  but  rather  cadaver- 
ous for  my  taste.  Is  she  the  ob- 
stacle V" 

**  Tartly — not  altogether.  But  it's 
a  long  story." 

*'  Never  mind  ;  I  have  nothing  else 
to  think  of." 

^»  Well— tlic  fact  is  that  Mrs  Night- 
shade is  a  very  perniiar  woman.  She 
is,  1  believe,  decidedly  clever  ;  but  has 
got  among  such  a  set  of  fanatics  or 
impostors,  that  her  head  is  fairly 
turned.  She  began  a  long  time  ago 
with  mesmerism ;  from  that  she  ad- 
vauced  to  biology  ;  then  she  took  to 


''  Don't  she  ?  If  yon  were  to  believe 
her  own  account,  the  moment  she 
enters  her  boudoir  the  fumitnre  be- 
gins to  hop  about,  and  chirp  like  a 
ilock  of  chickens ! " 

*'  Yes ;  the  old  miracles  revive. 
Probably  her  upholsterer  gets  his 
material  from  the  woods  of  Dodona. 
It  is  amazing  how  tenacious  of  life  is 
the  classical  mythology  I  I  presume 
that,  when  she  enters  the  kitchen,  there 
is  a  practical  refutation  of  the  hereti- 
cal doctrine  that  the  mighty  Pan  is 
dead  V  " 

''  Pots,  pans,  and  kettles  leap  in 
simultaneous  clatter.  Ladles  lament, 
and  spits  are  heard  to  mourn  I " 

*'  That  last  is  a  fine  line,  Harry — 
keep  it  for  your  next  poem,*'  said 
Dunshunner.  *'  But  now,  tell  me,  what 
the  deuce  has  all  this  to  do  with  the 
young  lady  ?  Is  she  possessed  with  a 
similar  mania?  If  so,  my  advice  to 
you  may  be  condensed  in  a  very  short 
sentence." 

''  So  far  from  that,  she  believes  the 
whole  thing  to  be  a  humbug.*^ 

**'  And  never  tries  table-taming  on 
her  own  account  ?  " 
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"  Never.'* 

*'  Then,  Hanj  Tiverton,  though  no 
lawyer,  yon  are  a  veiy  Ineky  fnlow. 
If,  under  the  anspicea  of  snch  a 
mother,  she  can  keep  herself  free  from 
the  prevailing  idiocy  of  tiie  age,  yon 
may  rely  npon  her  sense  and  discre- 
tion. But  I  don*t  exactly  as  yet  see 
the  ohstacle.  All  stratagems  are  fair 
in  love.  Why  don't  yon  hnmonr  the 
loathly  lady^I  crave  pardon — ^yonr 
future  mother-in-law  ?  ^ 

''  My  dear  friend,  the  mahogany  has 
pronounced  against  me ;  as  also,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  have  the  sanctified  diadea 
of  Tom  Paine  and  Jean  Jacques  Rons* 
seau.  These  two  respectable  spritea 
have  recommended,  in  the  mostforcible 
language,  thennion  of  Mary  Nightahade 
with  a  cerUin  Dr  Renben  8qnills.** 

''  Sqnills  ?  Who,  In  the  name  of 
Hippocrates,  may  he  be?  **  said  Dnn- 
shnnner. 

**  Heaven  forgive  me  If  I  wrong 
him,''  replied  Tiverton ;  «'  but  I  hold 
him  to  be  the  most  hypocritical  cox- 
comb extant.  Katnre  intended  him 
for  an  ass,  but  gave  him  so  much  con- 
ning that  he  is  able  to  conceal  his  tma 
character.  He  gives  out  thai  he  pos- 
sesses the  secret  of  the  alchemists,  and 
has  discovered  the  tntrum  potabik. 
He  never  produced  it,  thongh ;  there 
was  always  one  step  wanting.  But, 
as  to  pufl9ng,  Mercnrlns  Trismeslstua 
was  a  perfect  joke  compared  to  nim.** 

''  And  Mrs  Nightshade  believes  in 
his  pretences?" 

**  Thoroughly  and  entirely.  I  heard 
him,  not  three  days  ago,  volunteer  to 
present  her  with  a  bottle  of  the  gennine 
Devil's  Elixir,  as  a  cordial  proper  to 
be  taken  before  the  next  asancc  I 
am  sorry  to  say  that,  in  matters  of 
faith,  Mrs  Nightshade  is  not  allogelher 
orthodox." 

'*  I  concluded  as  mich  from  your 
account  of  her  oocupatioDa,**  amid 
Dunsbunner.  **  Your  strong-mladed 
woman  usually  followa  the  llodevaBt 
model.  Rousseau  hi  a  natural  aphrltanl 
correspondent  for  a  lady  with  audi 
impressions ;  but  I  must  conleaa  thai 
ev«n  posthumous  communlcatioM 
with  snch  a  beast  aa  Thomaa  PafaM 
are  the  reverse  of  eredilnbli.  Th«i 
Squills  is  your  rival?" 

»'  Cleariy.     The 
him ;  and  If  Mary  maniea  wMMmt 
her  consenti  she  loaea  iwr  tetwo.'* 


•♦Which 

**  Fifteen  thousand  poonda.** 

•*  Tiverton  —  yon  know  I  havia 
always  had  a  regard  for  yon;  lwt| 
npon  my  honour,  yonr  conversation 
to-day  has  raised  yon  greatly  in  mj 
estimation." 

••Why  so?" 

••  Because  most  fellowa,  in  your 
situation,  would  have  behaved  ex- 
tremely ill  to  the  girL  They  wouldt 
if  they  had  your  means,  and  were 
Imbued  with  the  poetical  temperamenti 
have  proposed  an  elopement  at  once ; 
or  otherwise,  which  would  be  equally 
bad,  have  quarrelled  with  the  mother, 
and  made  a  mull  of  It.  Your  fine 
practical  senso— now  don't  contradlot 
me— has  indicated  the  proper  path  of 
doty,  whkh  la  to  secure  the  lady,  ahmg 
with  the  requisito  amount  of  atock  hi 
the  three-p«r-oenta,  for  the  bensJt 
not  only  of  the  pment,  but  of  tlw 
poasible  coming  generation." 

••  Believe  me,  Dunshunner— " 

••I  know  what  you  are  going  to 
aay.  It  is  vefy  amiable,  tondunf^ 
disinterested,  and  so  forth.  But, 
please  recollect  that  von  havo  madn 
me  your  confidant,  and  that  mybononr 
Is  concerned  in  seefaig  that  von  «• 
put  in  noasesslon,  not  only  of  thelndr, 
but  of  her  fortune.  If  yon  adopt  tM 
humble  shepherd  stylf^rve  done  wMi 
yon;  but  tf  yon  nr6' ready  to  go  for- 
ward for  the  whole  prise,  I  donfl 
mind  If  I  lend  yon  a  helping  hand.** 

••  Done  1  and  even  ahowd  wo  lUI, 
I>unshunner,  It  is  worth  while  wmklat 
the  attempt." 

•*I  preanmeao,  else  whr thin oM- 
loquy?  IkxriLupoathelndjanMm 
ahrendy— I  exert  myself  slmplly  b  !•• 

r;  of  the  foada.    Now  loll  Mm. 
the  old  lady  traflo  wltlin^j  oHmt 
■agMnn  except  SqniUa  ?  " 

^Oyeal    Tbcin  la  a 
IVapea,  aa  AuMrlean  la^yi  who 
aa  the  Witch  of  Eador.    It 
me  very  foroBify  that  aha  b  ii 
deraey  with  Sqnilla." 

«' Km  at  aU  nalikalf .  Tranat  I 
have  a  ationg  hnpreasm  that  I  hum 
heard  that  name  oefora»  Itaawaii 
atSaratoga,  twoyeaia  aiaoa,aaMi; 
Jariag  Mad  of  foUoir  who  fohriMMK 
paaeaiieo  hi  hata,  aMittattad 


mother  fivroan    aad  amda  hia  wifo 
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If  my  memory  serves  me  right,  his 
name  was  Jonathan  J.  Trapes." 

"Why,  my  dear  fiiond,  th^se  are  the 
very  peojilo  !  That's  the  name  of  the 
hashand." 

**  And  a  shambling,  Icnock-kneed, 
ill-fiivonrt-d  Yankee  he  was.  Ay,  in- 
deed !  so  ^Irs  TrHpes  has  taken  to 
spiritual  manifestations?  She  must, 
at  all  eventi>,  1»y  tlii.s  time  have  a  per- 
fect mastery  of  the  tables.** 

**  That  table- 1  urn ii»K  is  a  ver)'  curi- 
ous thing.  ])o  you  know,  Dnnsbun- 
ner,  they  say  she  is  regularly  con- 
sulted by  several  members  of  the 
Cabinet  V" 

"  Like  enough.  Old  Sir  Charles 
Wood,  and  a  few  more  of  them,  stand 
in  woeful  need  of  .'^uch  a  Ca.^t^andra. 
Well,  Tiverton,  I  think  I  begin  to  Hee 
my  way.  It  will  be  necessary  to  get 
up  a  counter-movement,  and,  in  the 
first  instance,  demoli.<«h  the  Trapes. 
That  cnn  only  be  done  by  the  appa- 
rition of  a  superior  magieian.  1  pre- 
sume that,  if  the  5-pirits  withdraw 
their  ceriiticatos  in  favour  of  S<piills, 
he  will  descend  in  Mrs  Xi;;ht^hade*s 
estimation  ?'* 

**  Beh)w  zero!  But  do  you  really 
think,  Dunshunner,  that  there  is  no- 
thing in  table- tuniiiJgV' 

'*  Hah !  1  am  amazed  to  hear  vou. 
WIm'U  can  we  have  a  scnticr f*^ 

**  There  is  to  be  one  at  Mrs  Night- 
shade's on  Friday  evening." 

"That's  rather  short  notice  ;  but  I 
think  we  may  manage  it.  You  can 
take  me  there,  I  pretume  ?  " 

"  Certainlv." 

"  I  shall  a])pear  as  a  Cracovian 
Scholasticns." 

"  Arc  yon  serious,  Dunshunner?*' 

"  Perfectly.  And  now.  as  we  are 
in  town,  I  shall  droji  you  at  y(uir  dub, 
and  proceed  to  make  my  arrange- 
ments. Let  me  see  vou  to-morrow 
at  breakfast." 

"  Hut,  I  say,  Dunshunuer,  yon 
have  not  told  me  vet  what  you  mean 
to  do.'* 

"  How  should  I  ?  I  never  heard  of 
your  alfair  until  half  an  hour  ago. 
Do  you  suppose  that  diplomacy 
hatches  ejrgs  as  rapidly  as  that  ma- 
chine in  Regent  Street?  You  really 
must  have  a  little  patience,  my  friend, 
until  I  make  my  dispositions.  Trust 
me,  I  shall  lose  no  time.     Good- by.** 

And  Dunshunner  drove  off. 


Quthim. 


[Dee. 


"  I  don*t  know  very  well  what  to 
make  of  thiSf"  mnsed  Tiverton,  as  be 
ascended  the  steps  towards  his  dob. 
"  What  does  he  mean  by  a  CraooTiaa 
Scbolasticns?  He  is  a  clever  fellow 
certainly,  but  still  I  have  inisgivingi. 
I  wonder,  in  spite  of  myself,  whether 
the  tables  really  turn  or  not?  And, 
then,  these  spirit-rappings !  To  be 
sure,  if  Trapes  is  a  mountebank,  tt 
Dunshunner  says  he  was,  there  most 
be  imposition  somewhere — in  fact,  I 
know  the  whole  thing  is  a  lie,  bnt  I 
can*t  find  it  out  Yes,  by  Jove!" 
said  he,  entering  the  lobby,  **  it  most 
be  an  infernal  lie  I  I  wish  I  saw  that 
monster  Squills  flattened  by  some 
locomotive  mangle  P* 

''  Ah,  Tiverton !  **  said  one  of  a 
party  of  friends,  who  emerged  from  a 
side-room,  *'yon  are  just  in  time- 
We  are  going  np-stairs  to  have  a  shy 
at  table-turning!'* 

When  the  acute  Dnnshnnner  reach- 
ed his  chambers — for  he  preferred  that 
independent  method  of  existence  to 
every  other — he  followed  the  invari- 
able example  of  the  early  heroes,  by 
summoning  his  little  foot- page.  From 
what  quarter  he  obtained  that  imp, 
was  a  profound  mystery.      Some  of 
his  friends  averred  that  he  had  se- 
lected him  from  jail;  others  supposed 
that  he  was  an  emanation  from  a  rag- 
ged school ;  and  one  or  two  genealo- 
gists maintained  that  he  was  the  aa- 
perfiuons  child  of  a  detective  officer. 
ills  baptismal  appellation  waa   un- 
known.      Dunshunner    called     him 
Katterfelto,  and  to  that  name  alone 
he  answered. 

He  was  as  acnte  as  a  needle,  and, 
when  ofl'dnty,a8full  of  tricks  as  a  mon- 
key; nevertheless,  he  stood  in  thorough 
awe  of  his  master,  who  had  ed  oca  ted 
him  for  service  on  precisely  the  aame 
principles  which  a  gamekeeper  ap- 
plies to  a  pointer.  He  was  broken  In 
to  understand  the  significance  of  the 
slightest  word,  hint,  or  sign  ;  and 
never  allowed  to  exercise  an  atom  of 
his  own  judgment  against  peremptory 
orders.  But,  that  restriction  with- 
drawn, he  was  invaluable  as  a  scout. 
Put  him  upon  a  scent,  with  a  definite 
object,  and  he  almost  never  failed ; 
his  powers— combinative,  deductive, 
and  strategetic  —  were  snch  as  we 
might  expect  to  find  in  the  character 
of  a  youthful  Fouch^. 
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*^  Katterfclto,**  paid  his  master, 
when  he  had  called  the  page  to  his 
presence,  ^*do  yoa  knoir  aoytblDg 
about  Bpirit Tappings?*' 

''  Tve  heerd  on  it,*"  said  Katter- 
felto. 

*'  As  how  ?  "  said  Dnnshonner. 

*'  Gammon  !*'  replied  the  page. 

"  Very  good .  H  ave  yon  ever  beard 
of  a  man  of  the  name  of  Trapes,  in 
Oxford  Street?" 

**  Yes.  Wife's  a  middy-wnm,  as 
they  calls  it.  He  keeps  a  boy,  Joe 
Parkes,  that  finds  ont  who  the  com- 
pany is,  and  splits  on  their  friends  aa 
has  gone  to  grass.  Then  the  old  nn 
brings  np  their  ghostises.** 

*'  So  yonVe  acquainted  with  Joe 
Parkes  then?  What  sort  of  lad  is  be?  " 

*'  'Cote  enongh,  bat  can  walk  roand 
him  in  five  minutes." 

**  Very  good.  Now,  Katterfelto, 
observe  I  Yon  throw  yourself  io  the 
way  of  Joe,  and  persuade  him  that 
there  is  a  trap  laid  for  his  master  on 
Friday  evening  next.  Recollect,  Fri- 
day ;  and  if  you  are  prei>sed,  you  may 
say  at  Nightshade's.  1*11  give  von  a 
note  of  the  names.  Tell  him  there's 
a  trick,  and  that  Dr  Squills  must  not 
be  present.    Caa  yon  manage  that?** 

**  I'd  be  wery  sorry  to  serve  yon,  airy 
if  I  conldn't,"  replied  Katterfelto. 

*'  That's  enough.  There's  a  crown 
for  you  towards  the  persuading  of  Joe ; 
get  out  of  him  all  you  can.  Next, 
find  ont  Dr  Squills — he  lives  some- 
where in  Rupert  Street ;  let  me  know 
who  his  intimate  friends  are,  when 
he  dines,  and  what  he  usually  does 
after  dinner — In  fact,  1  want  to  know 
how  he  generally  spends  bis  evening. 
If  they  won't  tell  you,  find  it  ont  for 
yourself.  Understand,  Katterfelto, 
this  is  no  ordinary  affair.  My  credit 
is  at  ptakts"  said  Dunshunner. 

*»  Werry  glad  to  hear  it,  sir,"  re- 
plied KatterfHto;  **  I  likea  what  they 
calls  a  <TiHis." 

•'  Vauisb ! "  and  Katteifelto  dlaap- 
peared. 

''  And  now,*^  aaid  Dnnshonner,  re- 
snming  his  hat  and  gloves  —  **BOW 
for  a  short  conference  with  my  old 
friend,  the  Wizard  of  the  North.** 

If  modem  necromancy  Is  not  qoits 
so  solemn  and  anbUne  aa  that  of  tlM 
middle  apres.  It  ia  tt  all  events  aich 
more  suitable  to  the  ntrvea  of  the  agl- 
toted  spectator.  IntbooldtiaMS,HwM 


no  Joke  to  pay  yonr  devoirs  to  »«or: 
cerer.  In  the  first  place,  there  wai 
considerable  difllcnity  in  finding  ont  bif 
abode ;  for  it  was  not  thefashlon  in  that 
barbarous  and  illiterate  period  to  pla- 
card the  walls  with  posters,  announcing 
to  the  nobility  and  gentry  that  Messrs 
Comelins  Agrippa,  Johann  Fanst  &  Co* 
were  in  the  nightly  habit  of  electrifv- 
ing  crowded  audiences,  by  evoking  the 
spirits  of  the  dead  after  the  manner 
of  Caspar  in  Ikr  Freutckuiz — *'  sub- 
sequent to  which  the  celebrated  Spectre 
Huntsman  will  display  his  unparalleled 
feats  in  the  Circns ;  the  whole  to  con- 
clude with  a  Divertissement  of  Danc- 
ing Devila.**  Such  announcements, 
we  say,  were  not  permitted  in  the 
narrow-minded  days  of  antiqnitj. 
Those  who  desired  to  have  an  inter* 
view  with  a  magician  were  compelled 
to  seek  ont  his  abode,  as  they  best 
might.  In  some  obscure  lane  or  dis- 
repntable  quarter  of  the  city ;  and,  if 
tradition  Is  to  be  believed,  it  was 
nsnaily  in  the  vicinity  of  a  chnrdi- 
yard.  Then  again,  even  after  tte 
right  address  had  been  obtained,  tbe 
too-cnrions  inveatigmtor  ran  no  small 
risk  of  being  poooced  apon  by  some 
of  the  familiars  of  tbe  inqnisitioD— » 
gentlemen  whose  appetite  for  roast- 
meat  was  perfectly  unappeasable* 
These  dangers  escaped,  and  the  boose 
fairiy  entered,  the  viaitor  bad  to  en- 
dure the  ordeal  of  dnsky  corridorSt 
basy  lampa,  waving  tapestry,  and 
bollow-slamming  doors,  until  be  reach- 
ed tbe  den  of  Uie  wisard,  whom  he 
found  graoeftiUy  leaning  on  m  altar 
in  tbe  midst  of  a  circle  of  skulls.  Ae 
for  what  followed— tbe  fnmigntioa— 
tbe  incantation— the  bine  llgbta—aad 
tbe  spectral  foeee— are  not  these  things 
written  in  tbe  volnnea  dedicated  U^ 
magic  and  in  the  taleaftNmdcd  thereon 
bv  a  thousand  aeribblera  of  romance? 
Whereaa,  In  theee  times  of  onrs,  mat- 
ters are  fhr  more  agreeabfy  managed 
Tbe  magician,  male  or  male,  advcr* 
Uaes,  In  tbe  morning  poperSi  the  teimn 
of  admlseion,  and  the  hows.  Particf 
are  made  np,  at  abort  notice,  for  poet- 
prandial  commnnicatkm  with  their  de- 
pdhed  friends,  who  are  nanaUyso  ao- 
eommodatlng  aa  to  allow  ftill  time  for 
the  dlscnsskm  of  an  esln  bottle  of 
daret  The  ghost-seers  drive,  ■§ 
mernr  ■§  grigs,  to  the  rooms  of  the 
rTwhieh  up  pUn^  ^ 
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comrortably  fnrniBhed.  The  appar- 
atus 18  of  the  BimpleBt  description, 
consisting  merely  of  a  mabogany  taUe, 
a  child^s  al])lialj«t,  and  a  pencil :  the 
medium  appears — the  company  take 
tlieir  seats — there  is  a  slight  panae, 
and  then  a  rapping — and  in  less  than 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  yon  find  yourself 
enjoying  the  unreserved  confidences 
of  Titus  OatcB,  lliistlewood,  Thurtell, 
or  any  other  free-and-easy  spirit  who 
may  tal^c  a  fancy  to  glide  through 
the  keyhole.  Such  is  the  noble  sim- 
plicity of  modern  magic,  as  practised 
in  the  nineteenth  century. 

^^  Dunshuuner/*  said  Tiverton,  aa 
they  drove  together  to  Mrs  Night- 
shade's, ''  I  can't  help  being  a  little 
nervous  about  this.  Are  yon  sore 
everything  is  right?" 

** Right?"  replied  Augustus,  **of 
course  it  is.  I've  got  the  ticking- case 
sewed  into  my  trousers  below  the 
knee,  and  the  musical-box  in  my  waist- 
band, beside  all  manner  of  extraordi- 
nary traps  in  my  pockets.  What  the 
deuce  would  yon  wibh  for  more?  I 
have  practised  this  morning  till  1  can 
make  every  limb  in  my  body  as  reson- 
ant as  a  German  clock." 

"And  you  are  convinced  Mrs  Night- 
shade won't  find  out — " 

"  My  dear  follow !  if  she  has  not 
found  out  Mr  Jonathan  J.  Trapes,  I 
flatter  myself  she  will  hardly  find  out 
me.  But  I'll  tell  yon  what,  Harry — 
if  you  have  the  least  mii*giving,  I'll  go 
back  at  once.  You  know  I  only  took 
np  this  matter  to  aid  you,  and  although 
1  own  I  have  a  month's  mind  for  the 
fun,  don't  let  that  stand  in  the  way. 
I'm  olTthis  moment  if  you  wish  it." 

**  By  no  means,  my  dear  friend," 
replied  Tiverton  ;  **  I  depend  on  you 
entirely  I    I  only  wanted  to  know — " 

*^  You  wanted,  in  fact,  to  know  what 
neither  you  nor  any  other  man  can 
know,  the  accidentsof  thecominghour! 
Come,  my  lad — I  can  make  allowance 
for  your  nervousness  as  matters  stand, 
but  that's  no  reason  for  your  throwing 
cold  water  upon  me.  Enough — here's 
the  house.  We  have  at  least  half  an 
hour  to  spare  before  the  Trapeses 
arrive.  Mind  your  own  cue ;  remem- 
ber the  verses,  and  trust  implicitly  to 
my  discretion." 

Mrs  Nightshade,  as  has  been  al- 
ready hinted,  was  a  lady  of  a  spectral 
character.    From  her  youth  upwards 


she  hid  dretmed  dreams  and 
Tiaimis ;  and  mnonr  wcDt  so  linr  tt 
to  state  that  she  drove  the  deputed 
Nigfatshsde,  to  strsbilioiis  Esst  Ii- 
dian,  into  a  dedioev  by  a  drcamBtas- 
tial  narrative  of  bsying  met  his  fetd 
or  wrsith  taUng  aa  sinog  at  mid-day 
In  Bond  Street,  when  the  original  was 
reposing  at  Brighton.      If  that  Ms 
trne,  she  certainly  had  the  merit  of 
curing  her  spouse  of  poethnodons  fSc 
garies,  for  he   never  wallted  after- 
wards;  and   no   medium,    however 
powerful,  could  wring  from  the  nn- 
relenting  spirit  one  word  of  oomfiEVt 
to  his  relict.    Perhaps  he  was  not 
altogether  sorry  to  be  rid  of  the  con- 
nection ;  for  Mrs  Nightshade,  though 
decidedly  spiriiwUe^  was  not  precise- 
ly the  kind  of  woman  that  most  men 
would  have  fancied  for  a  lielpmstSL 
Kot  that  she  was  bad-tempered  er 
intentionally  disagreeable;    bat  ih 
wished  to  pass  fur  a  strong-minded 
woman,  a  character  whidi,  fai  tliis 
prejudiced  world  of  ours,  is  not  le- 
garded  with  peculiar  fiavonr.    And  ns 
wonder.    When  a  iady  ventnres  be- 
yond the  sphere  of  her  domestie  sad 
social  duties,  it  is  at  tlie  imminent 
risk  of  becoming  ridicnlons,  and  Mn 
Kightshade  certainly  spared  do  pains 
to  exhibit  herself  in  that  light.    It 
seemed  almost  miraculous  that  she 
had  not  infected  her  daughter  with 
her  absurdities ;  but  there  are  sobm 
minds  so  naturally  pure,  snd  so  §at- 
titled  by  principle,  as  to  escape  eoa- 
tagion ;  and  Mary  Nightshade^  was 
one  of  these.    Besides,  she  had  but 
lately  returned  to  the  maternal  roo( 
having  resided  for  some  years,  fior  tlie 
purposes  of  her  education,  with  a  iela» 
tive,  a  very  different  sort  of  perma 
from  her  strong-minded  bat  ^^^%^^ 
mother. 

Mrs  Nightshade  was  In  iUI  Ibm 
and  high  spirits.  Excitement,  accord- 
ing to  her  creed,  was  the  very  essenes 
of  existence;  and  what  excitement 
can  be  equal  to  that  sttendsat  npoa 

fhostly  or  demouiscsl  interoouse? 
Ivery  orthodox  preparation  bad  beea 
made  for  the  secma,  Hsrpsi^oid, 
sofas,  easy- chairs — all  tbeproperpsra- 
phemalis  of  the  drawing-room  were 
removed;  a  vel^  eoauMm-Iooldng 
table,  apparently  Of  deal;  with  some 
eight  or  ten  cbaifl^  dMtitBted  tbs 
whole  fbmltnre ;   sttd*  a  covple  ef 
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argaDd  lamps,  parposel/  rednced,  shed  drawiDg  spfrltoal  inspiration  fipom  tlie 

a  dim  light  throneh  the  apartment.  Ibnntains  that  were  never  dry." 

'^  I  am  so  delighted/  said  Mrs  ^How  Terj  odd  that  is  I**  ericd 
Nighttfhade,  after  the  preliminary  Mrs  Nightshade.  **Do  yon  know, 
courtesies  of  introdaction  were  per-  Mr  Dnnshnnner,  Ton  quite  npset  mj 
formed  —  *^  I  am  so  ^delighted,  Mr  ideas !  I  never  tbonght  c^  it  before, 
Dun^hnnner,  that  yon  have  been  kind  bnt  it  does  strike  me,  now  yon  men- 
enough  to  join  our  party  this  evening,  tion  it,  as  very  strange  that  the  first 
Do  you  know,  Mn  IVapes  has  hM  manifestations  slionld  have  been  made 
a  commanication  from  the  ghost  of  in  America.  Do  tell  me,  Mr  Dnn- 
Shelley ;  and  the  dear  delighmil  thing  sfannner,  when  did  yon  first  gahi  any 
has  promised  to  attend,  and  repeat  knowledge  d  spiritnal  manifesta- 
some  of  bis  posthamons  poetry  I  Yon  tkms?  ** 

can*t  think  bow  nice  these  literaiy  re*        ^^  I  am  ahnost  ashamed  to  spedftr 

onions  are  I  Last  week  we  had  Horace  the  date,  Mrs  Nightshade,  since  ft 

Walpole  up,  and  he  was  so  vot  witty  makes  me  ^pear  so  old,"  replM  the 

and  clever !    Bnt  I  forget,    rerfaaps  anbroaiai  Dnnshnnner.    *^  But  it  is 

you  have  never  seen   anything  of  now  five-and-twen^  years  ago  sinee 

this  before,  and  may  be  a  Uttie  seep*  I  underwent  a  course  of  BoMcmdaB 

tlcal?'*  philosophy  at  the  renowned  Univer* 

''  I  shonld  be  sorry  if  Mrs  Night-  sity  of  Pnltowa,  and  was  konoored 

shade  were   to  form  such  a  mean  with  the  diploma  of  B.8.C.** 
opinion  of  my  understanding,**  replied       **  B.8.C. ! "  cried  Mrs  NIgbtshada, 

Dunshnnner  undauntedly.     **  £ven  whose  enrlosity  was  now  ezdted  h^ 

without  the  advantage  of  personal  yond  all  bounds.    ^'Wbatdoea  tkat 

experience,  I  should  consider   that  aigni|y?'' 

man  as  culpablv  blind,  who,  in  the        **  Badielor  of  Spiritnal  Commnnl- 

face  of  the  iliaminatlon,  however  fklnt  catkms,**  repltod  Dnnshnnner.    **  It 

it  may  be,  which  has  now  reached  is  not  a  very  high  grade,  bat  I  was 

Britain   from    awakening  America,  not  then  an  adept.  However,  follow^ 

could  question  the  active  existence  Ing  np  my  pursuits,  I  afterwarda 

and  co-operation  of  the  unseen  worid.  atu^ea  at  Monte*negro,  and  in  Wal- 

The  science,  I  can  assure  you,  is  no  lachia,  where  the  prevalence  of  vam- 

novelty  to  me ;  faideed  I  have  spent  pyrism  aflbrded  an  excellent  oppor^ 

some  of  the  best  years  of  my  lire  in  tanity   of   investintfaig   the  iMser 

studying  it,  under  renowned  profiea-  phenomena.    I  derived  great  advan- 

sors,  in  lands  where  the  doctrine  never  tage  from  a  sojourn  among  the  CopCa; 

has  been  denied.*'  and,  after  dne  examination,  waa  ad* 

''Bless  met**  cried  MrsNIrttshade,  nitted,  in  the  College  of  Craoow,  to 

*' you  quite  amaxe  me,  Mr  Dunshnn-  tka  tUrty-thhrd  degree,  the  aa«a 

ner !    I  understood  from  MrsTHipea,  wMdi  waa  granted  to  the  JUnstriai 

our  distinguished  medium,  that  the  Cii^Uoatro.*'^ 
science  was  only  discovered  by  the       **I  declare  yon  take  away  mj 

Americans  in  1846.**  bieath  I  **  said  Mrs  Nltfatsluide,  MVS 

''  Pardon  me,  my  dear  madaBi«  if  I  tad  BMm  serioosly  Indiniag  lowaids 

indulge  in  a  smile  at  so  prepoataima  An  aeeompllshed  phOoaopker.  ^  Aid 

an  assertion.    I  appeal  to  yoar  mm  to  yM,  too,  are  IkmOiarwitli  spfataal 

judgment— so  high  and  dlseerainf— *  wwwHiicatioiiat* 
whether  it  is  credible  that  the  master-       ^  I  ongkt  t»  ba,"  rsp0ed  DdmImb* 

spiriuofthisterrestrialglobe,bnmfaif,  atr;  **for  at  Craeow  wa  hadTlniD 

as  we  know  they  are,  to  eommnnlcM  vpi  aad  made  bin  inlsh  tba  Basil. 

their  thoughu  to  us,  would  have  da-  It  waa,  lowfvor,  father  poor,  as  ba 

lajed  for  so  many  tbonsaada  of  years  bad  ao  opportaalty  of  revfatef:   Bal| 

so  very  simple  a  manHlttUtlon  ?— or  aafgaamyowapracttoeiscoaesrasd, 

that  they  would  have  selected,  aa  their  I  rarely  eoMmaaleata  iieepl  vllb 

first  interpreters,  tba  aMoibers  of  tba  a|Mt8of  tbaaeveatb'^— **' 


FUh  and  FoK  tiurilyt   Beltova  m       ««Tbaaaveatbapbarel— Mnnrapaa 


it  is  onr  owa  iaaater  arrogaaeai  aad    'am  tbal  aba  eaaaol  iw— aad  mp 

thepridaofaAMaapbiloBopby.vbhb    silrlta  byroad  tba  inl  I" 

have  alone  prevented  aabltbertoiiM       •*!  baft  aa  dMM  *•  h  pvM^f 
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correct.  From  all  I  can  gather  of 
these  Amorican  manifestations,  they 
merely  amount  to  Impism — the  first, 
easiest,  and  most  deceptive  form  of 
any.  The  fact  is,  if  you  will  permit 
me  to  explain  myself  so  far,  that  there 
is  a  hedp*  between  the  material  and 
the  spiritual  world.  In  that  hedge 
there  is  both  truth  and  falsity ;  but 
mure  fal.^'ity  than  truth.  It  is  lined, 
in  the  spiritual  interior,  by  the  meanest 
ab.'^tracted  intellectualities— the  scum, 
as  it  were,  of  sublimated  idiosyncrasy 
— the  harlequins,  clowns,  and  panta- 
loons of  disenibo<liment,  who  aflfect  to 
have  a  kind  of  separate  and  mimetic 
existt'uce.  These  spirits  are,  to  the 
neophyte,  remarkably  troublesome. 
They  have  no  lejiard  for  truth,  which 
is  not  attained  until  the  third  stage, 
and  freipiently  perplex  us  by  their 
counterfeits.  I  remember,  when  I 
was  a  Bachelor,  evoking  the  shade  of 
Shakespeare  about  a  disputed  read- 
ing, au<l  I  was  answered  by  a  spirit 
in  his  character.  The  explanation  he 
gave  \M\i  an  exceeding  bad  one — I 
hee  it  has  been  recently  adopted  by 
Mr  C«)llier— but,  when  I  came  tho- 
roughly to  investigate  the  matter,  it 
turned  out  that  my  correspondent  was 
the  spirit  of  3  oung  Ireland,  the  forger." 

''So  you  don't  think  that  Mrs 
Trapes's  spiritual  friends  can  be  de- 
peniled  on  V"  asked  Mrs  Nightshade. 

**  If  tliey  belong  to  the  first  or  se- 
cond s})here,  I  should  say  decidedly 
not,"  replied  Dunshunner.  **They 
have,  in  that  slate,  no  aflinity  with 
crystals,  and  cannot,  by  any  possibi- 
lity, make  themselves  visually  appa- 
rent." 

**  And  can  any  spirits  do  so?"  in- 
quired Mrs  Nightshade. 

"  I  believe  it  is  in  my  power  to 
satisfy  you  on  that  point  immediate- 
ly," replied  Dunshunner.  "May  I 
nse  tlie  liherty  (if  summoning  my  fa- 
njiliar  ? "  and  he  applied  a  silver 
whistle  to  his  lips. 

The  door  instnntly  opened,  and  the 
apparition  of  Katterfelto  elicited  a 
slight  scream  from  the  ladies.  The 
page  was  tastefully  attired  in  a  close 
suit  of  dark  crimson  faced  with  black, 
which  set  oft'  his  elvish  figure  and  face 
to  great  advantage,  whilst  a  small  red 
cap  with  a  single  cock's  feather  gave 
him  quite  the  air  of  a  succubus.  He 
carried  an  oblong  morocco  case. 


the  QuesHoTL 


[Dee. 


«« Master  I  I  am  herel  "*  qnotb  Kat- 
terfelto, ia  a  tone  that  woold  bare 
done  credit  to  the  jnTenile  apparition 
in  Macbeth. 

^'Good.  My  crystal — disappear!" 
Katterfelto  vanished  in  a  somnierset 

^^  This  ball,  my  dear  madam,'*  con- 
tinned  DansboDDer,  opening  the  case 
and  displaying  a  translocent  sphere, 
**  once  belonged  to  the  renowned  Cor- 
Dclius  Agrippa.  It  has  many  virtnea, 
some  of  which  can  be  discovered  only 
by  the  patient  adept ;  but  even  the 
uninitiated  eye  can  be  convinced  that 
it  is  the  abode  of  the  snperior  intel- 
ligences." 

''  Dear  me,  Mr  Danshnnner,  wlgit 
a  man  yon  areP*  said  Mrs  Xigbt- 
sliade.  *^Do  yon  know  I  am  posi- 
tively qaite  frightened  for  3*on  ?  And 
then  that  odd  little  creatnre  there, 
that  seemed  to  come  np  tlirongh  the 
carpet  I  Upon  my  word,  I  begin  to 
suspect  that  you  are  a  very  terrible 
sort  of  person.  But  do  let  me  have  a 
peep  at  the  globe.  I  shall  certainly 
die  if  I  see  a  spirit !" 

''  I  would  not  for  the  world  be  the 
means  of  causing  such  an  irreparable 
loss  to  society,"  said  the  polite  Dno- 
shunner.  *'Bat  I  fear  there  is  an 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  your  wishes. 
The  spirits— that  is,  those  of  the  higher 
grades — do  not  make  themselves  visi- 
ble to  every  one.  There  are  some 
little  matters  to  which  they  attadi 
singular  importance;  in  fact,  I  don*t 
think  there  has  ever  been  aninstanceof 
their  appearing  to  married  persons — ** 

''How  absurd  !  and  yet  how  veiy 
odd,  too  1  That  is  exactly  what  the 
Cairo  magician  says.*' 

'*  Precisely.  lie  operates  with  a  few 
drops  of  ink  in  the  palm  of  a  child*s 
hand;  but  the  principle  is  quite  the 
same.  I  am  afraid,  Mrs  Nightshade, 
that  neither  yon  nor  I  are  qnalifi^ 
to  behold  the  spirits.** 

^*  What— are  yon  married,  Mr 
Dunshunner?**  asked  the  widow  with 
considerable  interest. 

''  I  left  a  wife  in  the  tents  of  Araby 
the  Blest.  Zorayda— but  it  boots  not 
speaking  of  her  now !  I  am  satisfied 
that  if  Miss  Nightshade  would  be  Idnd 
enough  to  take  the  glasF«  some  spirit 
would  at  once  become  apparent.'* 

*^  Of  course  she  will  I  Mary,  my 
dear, — come  here  and  look  at  the 
spirits.** 
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^*-  O  mamma !  I  am  sure  I  shall 
faint  if  I  sec  aajthing " 

^*  Nonsense,  child !  Did  I  faint 
uhen  I  saw  your  fatlier*s  ghost  before 
the  poor  dear  man  died  ?  " 

^^  And  I  can  a««8ure  Mi^s  Night- 
shade/ observed  Duushuoner,  *^  that 
the  higher  intelligences  are  far  too 
gentlemanly  in  their  feelings  to  as- 
suiiie  any  shape  that  might  alarm  so 
fair  and  innocent  a  spectator.'* 

Thus  assured,  Miss  Nightshade, 
who  during  the  previous  colloquy  had 
been  converi^ing  confiilentially  with 
Tiverton,  took  the  glass,  and  began 
to  i^aze  into  it  with  laudable  perse- 
verance. After  a  short  interval  she 
exclaimed— 

"  How  very  strange  it  is  I  Every- 
thing seemed  to  whirl  round  at  first, 
and  now  there  are  distinct  shapes.  I 
see  something  like  a  corridor,  with 
pillars  of  amethyst  and  gold— and 
now  there  is  a  thn)ne,  and  a  figure  on 
it.     How  very  beautiful  I  " 

'*•  I  anticipated  as  much,*'  remarked 
Dunshunner,  calmly.  **  How  is  the 
ligure  clothed  ?  " 

*'  In  azure  ;  and  there  is  something 
like  a  loz(Mi|:e  on  his  breast,  sparkling 
with  jewels." 

*'  He  wears  a  crown,  and  carries  a 
sceptre — does  he  not?" 

**  Yes.  ()  how  lovely  !  but  now  it 
is  beginning  to  fade " 

*'  I  con;,'ratuIate  yon,  Miss  Night- 
sha'Ie/'  suid  Dunshunner,  replacing 
the  ball  in  the  morocco  case;  "  your 
de.»tiny  is  a  fortunate  one.  It  is  onlj 
to  the  most  favoured  of  the  children  of 
earth  that  Tulco  deigns  to  appear.** 

'*  Tulco  I  O  goodness  gracious— do 
pray  tell  us  who  Tulco  to,  Mr  Don- 
sliunner!"  cried  Mrs  Nightshade  in 
ecstatic  curiosity. 

''  Pardon  me,  madam.  Not  in  the 
pre?«ence  of  the  spirit  b  it  permitted 
me  to  expound  that  mystery.  Dot  I 
heur  the  company  arriving.  Praj 
oblige  me  by  saying  nothing  abont 
this." 

The  company  was  nshered  in.  There 
were  Mr  (iibbctts  the  celebrated  nn- 
lK*lievcr,  with  a  red  nose,  who  had 
reasoned  himself  oat  of  the  oonvlctloa 
of  his  own  existence;  Mrs  Gibbetts,  a 
UckadaUical  wiMiuui.  who  was  so 
far  from  agreeinf  wftB  ber  spoii0e» 
tlut  she  beneved  everything  that  was 
told  her;  Mrs  Horslej  Ilatcheti  $m 


Independent  lady,  who  looked  very 
like  a  demirep ;  and  Mr  Batterson,  a 
yonng  philosopher  in  spectacles,  who 
was  most  decidedly  a  spoon.  Close 
upon  their  heels  came  Mr  and  Mrs 
Trapes :  the  former  an  impudent, 
double-jointed  Yankee;  the  latter  a 
woman  of  some  personal  pretensions, 
bat  with  an  unpleasant  expression  of 
features ;  for  the  month  was  furtive, 
and  the  eye  indicated  cunning.  All 
the  party  haviug  been  seated,  Mr 
Trapies  took  upon  him  the  duty  of 
opening  the  business,  which  he  did  in 
the  following  address,  delivered  prin- 
cipally through  the  nose : — 

**  We  are  hyar  assembled  to-night, 
ladies  and  gentleman,  to  witness  some 
of  those  extraordinary  phenomenons, 
which  if  our  fathers  had  seen,  I  reckon 
they  wonld  have  lumped  oot  of  their 
shirt-sleeves.  VSTonderful  are  the 
powers  of  nature,  whether  understood 
or  not.  Tliere  are  no  limits  to  the 
mind  ;  for  if  there  were  any,  nobody 
wonld  be  able  to  think  at  all.  What 
prevents  me  from  fancying  myself  insi 
now  at  Massachusetts?  Nothing. 
And  if  I  fancy  myself  there,  who 
knows  that  I  ain*t  ?  Man  never  dies. 
Spirits  are  always  immortal,  and  they 
come  and  go  where  they  please.  1 
should  know  something,  I  rather 
guess,  about  spirits  by  this  time. 

**  Well,  not  to  make  a  long  story 
of  it^hyar's  a  table.  I  ordered  it  to 
be  made  for  this  respectable  lady  as 
has  called  us  together;  and  what  doyou 
think  it  is  made  of?  It  would  pussle 
creation  to  beat  It,  I  can  tell  you.  It 
Is  made  out  of  nothing  less  than  the 
original  Tybnm  tree !  ** 

''  Indeed  1 "  said  Mr  Gibbetts,  look, 
log  Interested. 

*^  How  very  nasty  I  **  said  Mrs 
Horsley  Hatohet  to  Dunshnniier,  next 
whom  she  had  ensconced  berselt 

**  Yon  may  easily  reckon  that  wood 
knows  a  thing  or  two,**  oontlnoed  Mr 
Xrapes.  **  It  has  seen  soma  motUm 
In  its  dar,  and  is  as  Urdy  ss  a  cheeto 
in  the  dof -di^.  That*a  sympathy. 
I  gnesa  now,  there  roust  have  bean 
upwards  of   dgfat  hundred  crinl- 
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tbongh  interesting,  are  slightly  revolt* 
ing,  and  not  peculiarly  gratifying  to 
tbe  lailies,  as  I  observe  by  their  wan- 
ing colour.  Moreover,  I  may  venture 
to  hint  that,  althouf^h  most  ready  to 


^appbikg  mi  Qwiten* 


[Dm. 


«'I>oii*ft  be  uaoTadl**  nid  Mii 
TrapeSf  soothinglT.  *^  The  spirits  in 
apt  to  be  a  little  plajfnl  at  int, 
especially  when  there  ie  not  a  aettkd 
faith.    I  have  seen  that  happen  iiftr 


<5ontribute  my  mite  for  the  purpose  of    times.    Will  yoa  not  trr  it  again? 

scientific  experiment,  I  was  not  pre-     Perhaps  your  friend   wUl 

pared,  nor  am  I  yet,  to  expend  it 

for  the  gratification  of  listening  to 

this  gentleman's  oratory.    I  therefore 

move  til  At  wo  proceed    at  once  to 

business." 

*'  Fvc  no  objection  to  make  to  that,** 
replied  Trapes,  entirely  unabashed. 
^^  Business  is  of  course  the  main  thing; 
and  ril  trouble  yon  for  ten  shillings 
and  sixpence  all  round.  If  yon  don*t 
care  about  hearing  mv  lecture,  that's 
so  much  trouble  saved  ;  and  now  that 
the  cash  is  duwn,  Mrs  Trapes  will  tell 
yon  whenever  there  are  any  spirits  in 
the  room." 

"  What  do  you  think  of  this,  sir?  " 
said  Mrs  Ilorslcy  Hatchet,  sotto  voce^ 
to  Dunshunncr.  **  I  detest  that  man  ; 
and  I  can't  help  thinking  that  there's 
some  trick  going  on.  I  have  been 
feeling  about  for  the  foot  of  the  table." 

*'  So  I  have  perceived  ; "  replied 
Augustus,  drily.  **  But  we  may  wait 
long  enough  for  any  spiritual  manifes- 
tations here,  beyond  what  arc  produced 
by  purely  physical  causes.  I  have 
seen  something  of  this  kind  before. 
But  hark  !  surely  there  was  a  rapl** 

Undoubtedly  it  was.  A  rap,  clear, 
distinct,  and  free,  as  if  made  on,  or 
within  the  table,  by  a  piece  of  watch- 
spring.  Mrs  Trapes  began  to  look 
animated. 

'*  There's  a  spirit  in  the  room,"  she 
said.  **•  I  must  determine  to  whom  it 
will  address  itself;''  and  after  calling 
the  roll  without  effect,  the  spirit  speci- 
fied Giltbetts.  That  gentleman  seem- 
ed higlily  gratified. 
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himself  now." 

''Thank  yon  for  nothing,  aa*tti«* 
said  Gibbetts,  sulkily.  ^It  worii 
take  a  good  deal  to  peraoade  me  that 
Spinoea,  ainoe  hie  deatii,  haa  beooae 
a  brewer.  I*ve  had  quite  enon^  of 
it  Anybodjr  elae,  that  pleaaee,  maj 
take  the  pencil.** 

There  was  another  rap ;  this  lima 
of  peculiar  tenderness.  Mary  Nt^t- 
shade  was  indicated  as  the  party  ifr> 
terested. 

She  took  the  pencil ;  and  tbe 
following  letters  appeared  —  C.  U. 
P.  I.  D. 

''  By  Jove !  "Tla  PalmerstOB  !**  cried 
Dunshunner. 

''Impossible!'*  said  MnT^pos; 
"Lord  Palmerston  is  atill  alive.  It 
must  be  the  ancient  god  of  the  heathen 
mythology." 

"  Cupid  never  dies  1  **  said  Un 
Horsley  Hatchet,  with  a  meaning 
look  to  Dunshunner. 

"  How  should  be,**  replied  the  in- 
trepid Augustus,  "  when  we  are  prin- 
leged  to  behold  snob  splendid  incar- 
nations of  his  mother?  " 

Mrs  Horslej  Hatchet  affected  to 
blush. 

"There  can  be  no  doubt,  at  all 
events,  about  the  name  of  the  spirit,** 
said  Mrs  Trapes.  "  I,  as  the  medium, 
am  bound  to  consider  that ;  and  it  is 
for  Miss  Nightshade  to  pat  her  owi 
question.  But  it  must  be  done  tfarongk 
me.  May  I  assume  the  alphabet,  and 
ask  whom  it  is  that  Cupid  indicates 
as  the  true  physiological  partner  of 


I  bad  a  kind  of  presentiment  of    Miss  Nightshade's  existence  ? 
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this,"  lie  said  ;  **  I  have  been  long  ex- 
pecting a  communication.  Hand  us 
the  alphabet  and  the  pencil,  and  I  shall 
see  if  it  is  the  spirit  I  have  hoped  for." 

S.P.I.— So  ran  the  first  letters. 

''  No  doubt  of  it  I  It  is  he  !  "  cried 
the  entranced  sceptic,  plying  his  pen- 
cil. '*  How  clear  was  that  tap  !  £h 
— what's  this— a  G  ?  *'  and  he  went 
on.  ''  S.  P.  I.  G.  O.  T.— Spigot  ? 
Dammec,  who's  Spigot?  I  never 
knew  anybody  of  that  name.  I 
thought  it  would  have  been  Spinosa  I  ** 


"  I  beg  that  nothing  of  the  kud 
may  be  donel**  said  Mary  Nightshade, 
with  considerable  spirit.  **  I  deshe 
that  no  such  liberty  may  be  takea 
with  my  name  under  my  mothef^ 
roof.*' 

"  What  I  **  said  Mrs  Tr^iei,  "  not 
even  though  Cupid  is  wdting  ?  See, 
now,  how  naturally  the  rap  comes 
when  the  pencil  touches  the  letter  &" 

"  This  is  beyond  endonnoe  P  ia- 
termpted  Tiverton.  "  If  yon  peisist 
in  annoying  Miss  Nightshade  Airthsi^ 
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I  shall  ase  no  ceremony,  but  toM 
your  tmmpery  alphabet  at  once  into 
the  fire ! " 

*^  Not  while  I  stand  here  to  pre- 
vent it,"  said  Mr  Jonathan  J.  Trapes, 
whose  duty  it  was,  on  certain  occa- 
sions, to  act  as  bolly.  **  Have  yon 
no  respect,  yoong  man,  for  the  spi- 
rits ?  " 

"  The  spirits  be 1  beg  pardon  !** 

said  Tiverton.  ^*  If  there  are  any 
here,  I  daresay  my  worst  wish  wonld 
not  exceed  the  reality.  Bnt  I  priy 
you  to  olKserve,  sir,  that  yon  are  not 
now  in  Yanlteeland,  where  yon  can 
outrage  propriety  with  impnnity.** 

'*  Hush,  Tiverton  I "  interposed 
Dnnshnnner.  **  No  donbt,  Mr  iVapes 
is  quite  aware  that  he  is  not  now  in 
Saratoga,  where  I  bad  the  pleasure  of 
making  his  acquaintance — an  acquain- 
tance unfortunately  shortened  by  the 
unavoidable  circumstances  whicn  in- 
duced him  to  take  his  departnre. 
There,  now— a  word  in  season  worlu 
wonders.  1  am  sure  that  neither  Mr 
nor  Mrs  Trapes  intended  to  give  the 
smallest  offence.** 

''  Certainly  not  I  **  said  the  female 
medium.  *^  I  was  oniy  impelled  by 
the  spirits.** 

''  Well,  I'm  darned !  **  ejaculated 


the  male  Xrapes.  **'  Glad  to  meet 
yon  Main,  air.** 

^  Tne  pleasure  is  mntnal,**  replied 
Dnnshnnner.  **  Bnt  really  we  mnat 
not  interrupt  the  harmony  of  the  CTen- 
ing.  I  fear  the  spirits  may  have  rea- 
son to  complain  of  something  like  dis- 
courtesy on  our  part  Did  you  not 
say,  Mrs  Nightshade,  that  the  spirit 
of  Shelley  hi^  promised  to  attend?** 

'^  O  yea  1  He  gave  a  distinct  pro- 
mise to  that  effect  to  Mrs  Trapea.^' 

*^  Beally,  then,**  said  Dnnshnnner, 
^  I  think  it  wonld  be  Teiy  wrong  in 
us  to  keep  him  waiting.  May  I  ask 
who  la  the  writhiff  medinm?  ** 

*'l  am,**  said  Mr  Jonathan  J. 
Trapes.  **  Shelly  is  an  awfhl  hand 
at  oompoaing,  I  can  tell  yon.  No  later 
than  Tuesday  last,  I  copied  bff  nine 
hundred  lines  at  a  sitting.  He  Jogs 
one*s  elbow  like  a  locomotive.** 

**  It  is  to  be  hoped  he  will  be  more 
merclfhl  to*nigfat.  Is  the  spirit  of 
Bhelley  in  the  room,  Mrs  Trapes? 
Yea?  Thank  you.  Now,  Mr  Tnpea» 
please  have  the  kindneaa  to  aot  m 
amannensis.** 

Thus  conjured.  Trapes  sate  down, 
and  in  a  rery  few  minutea  prodwea 
the  following  efKialon : — 


''  Is  this  the  spirit  life  ?  I  guess  it  is 
Another  kind  of  life  fh>m  that  I  knew  before. 
I  feel  a  lightness  underspread  my  senses : 
My  being  is  of  odours  all  composed. 
Not  such  as  flowers  In  northern  cUmates  breathe, 
But  rich  Savannah  waitings  of  the  wild. 
One  flower  there  is  I  lore  of  nortbem  cUm»— 
Ni<snT8RADB !  strong-minded  woman  1  keep  thine  own  1 
Among  the  nothingness  of  reality, 
And  thorough  obscnratiOB  of  all  feet, 
Be  thou  alive,  acute,  and  undismayed* 
Cherish  the  voiee  that,  across  the  Atlantic  Ooeaa, 
Breathes  to  thee  notfons  of  Inllnite  gotog  1 
I  am  tranaoendant,  and  that  tkon  ahalt  be, 
When  from  thine  eyes  the  acalea  of  exlatenee  fall, 
And  death  from  life  ahaU  teach  thee  aU  in  aUl** 


''  Most  beautiful  poetry  1  **  remark- 
ed )ir  Batterson,  who  now,  for  the 
first  time,  opened  his  month.  The 
criticbm  was  not  without  ita  effect, 
as  some  stansaa  by  Mr  Battersoo 
were  known  to  have  appeared  In  the 
columns  of  the  lUmitriimi  Lomdi4i 
yews. 

*'  What  do  yon  tUnk  oftboee  IIaea» 


MrDBuahnDMr?"  ImiulredMnHdr- 
aley  Hatehet. 

'' Sim^  that  Shelby,  If  be  la  tba 
author  or  tnen,  deservea  to  be  breeeh- 
ed  hi  any  Hving  academy.  But  really 
tkia  will  not  do  1  I  hope  I  may,  with 
your  permfaafcwi,  Mrs  Nightahadab 
laakt  oaa  remark.  KotwItSatawUif 
tba  uilogiaHi  of  tko  fenltautt  oppo- 
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bUc,  and  without  i»referrmg  the  small- 
v^i  claim  to  the  character  of  a  critic, 
I  Hill  constrained  to  8ay  that  I  do  not 
bi'liove  that  tlie  lines  which  we  have 
just  hoard  arc  the  production  of  the 
ijpirit  of  PiTcy  Hysshe  Shelley.  Of 
course,  I  do  not  suppose  that  there  b 
any  inannt^r  of  collusion.  The  ante- 
cedents of  Mr  Trapes  (with  which  I 
nni  jHTffctly  faniiliar)  preclude  any 
idea  of  the  kind.  Still  I  am  thorough- 
ly coiiviiKi'd  that  the  lines  which  wo 
havi"  just  heard  wore  dictated,  not  by 
the  .-spirit  of  Sholloy,  but  by  that  of 
some  namoioss  poetaster,  who  having 
failed,  during  his  lifetime,  in  making 
a  roputatiou,  has,  in  the  spiritual 
stato,  attempted  this  imposture,  for 
the  ]>urpose  of  giving  currency  to  hia 
dojiiirol." 

''  It  ain*t  difTKuIt  to  call  anything 
do;;:giol,"  «>bsorved  Mr  Jonathan  J. 
IVapos  ;  **  but  the  question  is,  whe- 
ther tho  spiiit  of  Shelley  can  produce 
anything  liottor." 

**  That  is  precisely  what  I  wish  to 
try,"  said  Dunshunner.  **  There  can, 
of  c(inr>o,  bo  no  objection  to  such  an 
experiment." 

*'  Yes  ;  but  where's  your  medium?" 
said  Mr  'JYapes.  "  1  fjuess  Shelley's 
not  likelv  to  make  himself  a  fool 
through  me." 

*'  Sinc«  you  put  the  question,"  re- 
plied Duushuniier,  *•*'  it  is  my  duty  to 
inform  you,  that  1  am  qualified  to  act 
as  a  medium,  not  only  in  the  first  and 
soeoud  jjrailes,  but  up  to  the  seventh. 
You  have,  my  good  Mr  Trapes,  allow 
mo  to  say,  something  yet  to  leani.  A 
^'raduato  of  Pultowa,  and  laureated 
jidopt  of  Cracow,  ought  to  know  some- 
thing of  the  old  Chaldean  science." 

**  llyar's  a  pretty  go !  He  denies 
it  to  bo  an  American  invention  ! " 

'*  Invention, Mr  Trapes,"  said  Dun- 
shunner, '*  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
an  awkward  phrase.  But  you  shall 
judge  for  yourself;  and,  not  to  take 
any  advantage  of  you,  I  >haU  adopt 
the  rapping  system,  and  inquire  if  the 
real  spirit  of  Shelley  is  in  the  room." 


Qttetfwn. 
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>«  ril  go  yoa  a  dollar  on  that!" 
cried  Trapes. 

But  be  was  mistaken  ;  for  hardly 
had  the  words  iasned  from  the  lips  of 
DunahuDoer,  before  an  earnest  and 
repeated  tapping  sounded  throngfa  the 
apartment. 

Both  the  Trapeses  looked  amazed, 
and,  in  fact,  very  uneasy. 

'*  Don't  be  alarmed,  madam,**  said 
Dunshunner  to  Mrs  Trapes,  who  was 
gathering  up  her  feet  as  though  she 
had  trod  on  a  rattlesnake ;  **  these 
manifestations  are  entirely  disconnect- 
ed with  furniture.  We  liave  arrived 
at  the  fact,  that  the  spirit  of  Shelley 
is  now  in  the  room.  JLet  ns  now  in- 
quire whether  he  is  ready  to  commn- 
uicate." 

As  DuDshnnner  spoke  these  words, 
a  strain  of  unearthly  music  seemed  to 
permeate  the  apartment.  Mr  Batter* 
son  grew  very  white,  and  requested 
permission  to  retire.  As  he  was  of  no 
use  to  the  other  members  of  the  party, 
he  was  allowed  to  follow  the  dictates 
of  his  own  sweet  will.  Tlicre  was  a 
general  and  profound  silence,  which 
lasted  until  the  mnsic  died  away. 

'^  And  now,"  said  Dunshunner,  "I 
may  as  well  dispose  of  a  mistake  into 
which  my  friend  Mr  Trapes  has  nn- 
wittingly  fallen.  His  doctrine  about 
the  media  is  essentially  erroneous. 
Any  one  may  become  a  medium  Li 
compliance  with  the  wish  of  the  spirit; 
and  I  shall  put  that  matter  to  the 
test  by  requesting  the  late  Mr  Shelley 
to  indicate  his  own  amanuensis." 

The  question  was  put ;  and  Tiver- 
ton was  selected  by  an  immense  mol* 
tiplieity  of  raps.  He  took  bis  place 
at  the  table,  and,  under  the  influence 
of  supernatural  agency,  began  to  write. 
Trapes,  although  a  hardened  ezhibi* 
tor,  showed  evident  signs  of  dlscom- 
)>osure  ;  in  fact,  he  was  so  overcome 
that  he  had  to  supplicate  for  a  glass 
of  brandy  to  sustain  his  sinking  conr- 
age.  In  an  incredibly  short  time, 
Tiverton  had  transcribed  the  follow- 
ing lines : — 


To  Mart. 

By  night,  when  spirits  wake, 
My  spirit  wanders  free ; 

The  moonbeam  shines  upon  the  lake, 
It  lingers  in  the  tree  : 
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The  stars  above  are  bright  and  clear, 
Each  lostroas  as  an  angePs  tear, 
Bat  cold,  aniess,  my  Maiy  dear. 
They  gaae  on  thee— on  thee  I 

I  cannot  tell  my  love, 

For  spirits  may  not  speak; 
Bat  often,  in  the  moonlit  grove^ 

My  breath  has  fann*d  thy  cheek. 
And  often  have  I  felt  thy  heart 
Throb  np  with  an  nnconscions  start, 
As  though  thy  being  formed  a  part 

Of  mine,  so  worn  and  weak  1 

The  rosebud  In  its  leaf. 

It  lies  so  warm  and  fair, 
As  if  decay  nor  withering  grief 

Conld  ever  enter  there. 
Mary,  thou  art  that  bud  to  me. 
For  in  my  heart  IVe  folded  thee. 
And  wintry  frosts  shall  never  see 
The  rose  that  Is  my  carel 
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''Shelley  himself!**  cried  Mrs 
Ilorsley  Hatchet,  sobbingly. 

"  It  ain*t  80  bad,"  said  Mr  Gib- 
belts,  who,  among  his  other  aocom- 
plinhinents,  was  a  member  of  an 
Amateur  Mosical  Society.  **  I  dare- 
say, if  it  was  well  set,  Uobbe  could 
sing  it  with  some  effect.  At  any  rate, 
it  i«  a  great  deal  better  than  the 
former  tra^h." 

''It  is  angelic r*  exdained  Mrs 
Nightshade.  "Mary,  my  dear!  I 
wonder  very  much  whether  it  was 
meant  as  a  compliment  to  yon  !** 

"  I  have  no  <lonbt  I  could  resolve 
that  question  by  a  simple  interroga- 
tory,'' said  Dunshunner.  "But  the 
fact  is,  that  we  owe  sowe  reciprocal 
decree  of  courtesy  to  the  spirits ;  and 
n>ally,  after  the  exceedingly  kind  and 
tiattering  attention  we  have  met  with 
this  evening,  it  would  be  extremely 
inipmper  to  detain  the  author  of  Epfp» 
fuctiiiiian  any  longer.  With  yoor 
}»ermission,  therefon*,  ladles  and  gen- 
tlemen, I  shall  express  to  him  onr 
sincere  acknowledgments  for  the 
trouble  he  has  taken,  and  our  thanks 
for  the  h\v\\  gratification  which  be 
has  afforde<l  us.** 

''  Now,  vionld  you  like  to  hear  a  few 
wonls  from  Jefferson  ?**  said  Trapes. 
*'  Or,  if  you  wish  it,  I  can  call  np  the 
(;liost  (»f  Benjamin  Franklin  In  a  Jiffey. 
lien's  always  ready  — Or,  mayhap, 
Vt»uM  prefer  a  sentence  or  two  from 
Robespierre  ?  ** 

VOL.  Lxxnr.— ^NO.  ococlttil 


*^  Ton  are  very  good,  Mr  Trapes,** 
said  Mrs  Nightshade ;  '^  but,  after  what 
has  taken  place  to-night,  I  think  we 
may  dose  tne  uwm».  There  are  re- 
freshments provided  below.  Will  von 
excuse  me  for  a  minute  or  two,  while 
I  say  a  word  to  Mr  Dunshnnner?** 

"  Reall  V,  my  dear  Mrs  Nightshade,** 
said  Mrs  Horsley  Hatchet  laughingly, 
"  you  are  very  exigeanU,  I  looked 
upon  the  hero  of  the  evening  as  my 
beau ;  and  yon  must  excuse  me  If  I 
hint  that  I  cannot  spare  him  long.** 

"Only  five  minutes,**  said  Mrs 
KIghtohade.  *'  Mr  Dnnsbnnner^** 
she  began,  after  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany had  left  the  room,  "What  la 
your  tme  opinion  of  these  Tkrapeaea? 
bo  tell  me,  I  implore  yon !  ** 

"  In  perfect  candour  then,  madasBf 
they  are  impostors.'* 

"  Then  how  were  the  rappinga  pro* 
dnced?** 

"  By  mechanism :  which  yon  mmj 
easily  discover.  If,  bv  the  aid  of  a 
earpenter,  yon  examuie  the  kg  nd 
body  of  that  table.** 

"  Thb  b  really  dreadfhl,  and  qnlte 
npeets  ny  faith.  Mr  Dnnahnnner, 
yon  are  a  gentleman,  and  can  feel  for 
me.  For  the  last  three  montha  thcae 
people  have  been  attempting  to  per> 
snade  me  that  the  aplrlu  have  been 
reconmending  a  qbioo  betweea  aiy 
daughter  and  a  certain  indivldaal  wke 
ahalT  be  namaleM.** 

•"Wlqr  iMiilMi,  mf 
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<l;iinV    Y-.u  alhulo,  I  pasiunc,  to  l)r 

Si|iiili-." 

"Mr  Dnii-liuniiiT,  you  are  indeed 

a  cniijiirur  I " 

'•  Xot  1 1  I  tlaivsay  I  iui;:lit  keep 
ii)>  tlu*  cliar.ictrr  ;  liut  tin*  rnfifnU-iire 
_\nli  li;l\i'  li'ill  kind  riiou;:li  to  i?lu»\v 
MU",  Mrs  Ni;:lil.-Iiadi',  iviuhrs  that 
iin|H.«-il.Ii'.  l.iko  TruspLTo,  I  m>\v 
liiT.ik  iiiy  wand  ami  Imiy  my  budk." 

•■  liiit'tlir  i\liiM»ii)n  of  to-iil^dit — 
fo  ainazinu'     •=<>  tiiiiinjOiant  V" 

**  Wa-i  n:i!!y  mitliinj,'.  I  simply 
wi.-lii-il  t-i  -Imw  liuw  ra-y  it  was  to 
ditiixi'.  it'  ivi'|!r  are  rraily  t«)  In*  di*- 
rrivi'il;  a.i>l  il  was  n<»  '^r^'-.U  cxCM'tioii 
otiiitilKt  t  touiitwit  ilif 'I'raprM's." 

••  Iiut  the  niaj.ii"al  j^phcie  —  and 
TulcoV" 

'•'lliat  w.;-  an  «i;  tical  di-ln.-Itiii, 
wliicli  I  i-otilil  cxpLiin  in  two  minutes 
it  it  uiir  Uditii  ttii'  while.  In  shinty 
Mr.-  Ni-'lit-Iiailf,  I  inii>t  CMnri'.-H  m\- 
K'lf  t«iii;tl!y  an  iniiMi.Mor  with  tlio^e 
An'.rriiMn.-:  Ijui  niji  nivitivc  w  as  a  wry 
diir.i\  lit  oih-." 

"  I  am  ;.li-iMi.ti'ly  qniio  iK-wildorfd  ! 
What  Liii.ld  M-ur  nnitivi-  l»i"V" 

■•  l-'rii  nil-liij'  towards  a  mi»>t  de- 
M-r\iiij,'  aiid  exensplary  vtMin;;  man, 
wlhi  hixes  viiui-  daughter  dearlw" 

*' I  l)f;:in  Til  .-JO  li^;lit — \uii  iman 
Mr'I'ix.rinnV" 

''  rrerJM  1\ .  lit'  i.-  an  i-xalhnt  fel- 
low, and  wurtli  a  thon.-aml  Si|uiil.-^'." 

'*  Did  \oii  write  tli(«to  lines  for 
SheUey  V  "* 

"Ni»-('n  my  honour,  they  were 
'I'lveriDii's  uwn,*' 

**  1  lii-ver  tlinii;:ht  he  CiMild  have 
j'TiMlnetd  anul.in;:  >0  f:«nid  1  Tuit, 
.•"ime  We  ha\e  ani\ri!  at  this  len^'th, 
we  lan  ha\i'  i:t»  hall'  eontidenei's,  Mr 
l)un>!.nnner.  I  .un,  in  siane  measure, 
« n;:i;_'fd  ti»  iMiward  the  >nit  of  Dr 
Siji.ills  to  my  dau;;hter.  lli'  wuniii 
lia\e  li.rn  l.ne  tlii-^  evenin;:  hut  Inr  a 
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j'ai'luM.ar  en;;a;:rment. 

"  ^May  I  vent  lire  to  ask  IJje  nature 
of  it  V"  saiil  Dun-liunner. 

"  Well  — liut  V'ti  niu>t  not  lau;:h 
at  me.  Tlii'  laet  i>,  that  J>r  S«juills  ex- 
eiiM'd  liim>elt'  from  eoniin^  here  thi<; 
e\enln;.',  on  the  ;:round  tliat  he  ex- 
peeti-d  to  lie  ma;;iieti>i'ii  liv  tiie  .^^haile 
ol  ^MiorisvMi  tiie  Ux^eist." 

**  A  \eiv  vuliieieiil  reas(m  !  Now, 
Mrs  Ni^iit.-hade,  if  \  ou  ihini^e,  vou 
riav  s.'t  this  mattt-r  to  rest  at  o:iee. 
Mv  cairiaiie  is  at  the  dour.     Go  with 


me  to  the  apartments  of  Dr  Stpiills, 
and  we  shall  be  able  to  ascertaiu 
wlietlier  or  not  he  Is  under  ma^ueiic 
infliienco." 

Vou  are  a  stranjrc  nian,  Mr  I>ud- 
shunnor,  and  I  don*t  know  whethir 
I  ought  to  trust  myself  i\  ith  you ; 
but  I  am  p-eatly  iucliued  to  make 
the  trial.  Hut  won*c  our  fricnd:$  be- 
low mi>8  us?" 

"  It  is  a  mere  step,  niadani :  and 
the  occasion  justifies  a  slight  breach 
of  etiipjette." 

In  a  few  minutes  tliey  wore  ad- 
mitted into  the  lodging-bou.si'  of  Dr 
Spiills.  A  stron;j  odour  of  tcdiacoo 
tilled  the  passage,  and  from  the  tjr>t 
floor  there  was  beard  a  chorus,  an- 
nounciii;;  tinit  the  perfurrners  <lld  in't 
intend  to  vi.Mt  their  places  of  Ludivi- 
dual  abode  until  the  morning. 

*'  This  is  very  shocking  !  "  said 
Mrs  Nij;ht>hade.  '*  1  am  certain  we 
must  have  made  a  mistake." 

**Xone,  whatever,  my  dear  madam,'* 
saitl  I)nn>hnnner;  *'\\e  are,  iu  fact, 
just  in  the  very  nick  of  time."  And 
he  opened  the  door  of  the  npartnient. 

There  were  within  .six  jolly  s(»nls — 
at  lea.^t  six  souls  that  bad  been  j<dly, 
for  four  of  them  seemed  nearly  conia- 
tt»se.  The  chairman,  SipiilK^,  was 
attiuiptinj;  in  vain  to  li>:lit  his  pipe 
at  the  ;:as-jet ;  whilst  the  croupier, 
a  dingy-complexioned  and  remark- 
ably u;,dy  man,  was  enj,'aged  in  the 
reconstruction  of  a  damaged  cork- 
screw. 

''Halloo,  old  fellows!  How  are 
yeV"  cried  SnuilU,  jrlaring  vacantly 
at  the  entrants.  "  Come  in,  and  ha\e 
a  no;:*,' in  I  IVtticoats,  by  Jove  !  Lord 
hel))  me,  it's  mother  Ni^'htshade!'' 

'•  Let  us  receive  her,"  said  the 
crou|»ier,  **  in  a  manner  liefiitinj^  our 
Socieiy.  She  is  not,  like  the  Sonier- 
\illi\  mistress  of  tho-e  ]>hik>Sopliic 
^'itts  which  have  churned  the  j-tars 
into  that  milky  way,  wheieof  the  con- 
.vtellations  are  the  cream.  She  has 
not,  like  the  ^Lartineau,  descended  in 
the  divinjr-bill  of  political  economy. 
to  detaeh  the  zoophytes  of  truth  from 
the  naked  craj(  of  their  existence. 
Siie  has  not,  like  Doadicea,  Deborah, 
and  other  prophetes*ies " 

*'  Silence,  fellow ! "  .«nid  the  stroni:- 
mimleii  Woman;  "and yon,  DrSipiills, 
explain,  if  you  can,  the  meaning  of 
this  dis^'usting  orgy.     Is  this  your 
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pretended  appointment  with  the  spirit 
of  the  departed  Morrison  ?** 

*^  There  she  goes,  like  a  ahip  on  fire, 
discharging  redbot  gnna!"  muttered 
tlic  croupier. 

^'It  is  rather  a  funny  circnmBtADce!" 
replied  Squills,  attempting  to  look  fa- 
cetious. ''  The  fact  is,  that  the  late 
Morrison,  for  whom  I  had  a  profound 
respect,  was  otherwise  engaged ;  and 
one  or  two  friends  dropped  in  acci- 
dentally for  a  little  literary  conversa- 
tion—IIow*s  Mary?" 

''  Sir,  you  have  seen  the  last  of 
her.  My  eyes  are  now  fully  opened 
to  your  true  character;  and  I  leave 
you  with  that  contempt  which  yoa 
deserve." 

^'  Madam !"  said  the  croupier,  mak- 
ing an  inetfectual  attempt  to  rise. 
^^  It  is  evident  to  me  that  you  have 
not,  like  Tisiphone  or  Hecate " 

''  Stand  out  of  my  way,  man  I  and 
do  not  touch  me  at  your  peril  1*'  said 
the  irate  Mrs  Nightshade,  forcing  her 
way  to  the  landing-place.  The  foar 
jolly  souls  that  were  comatose  merely 
gave  a  faint  hurrah. 

During  their  transit  to  the  lady's 
house,  Dunshunner  preserved  un- 
broken silence.  Mrs  Nightshade  was 
too  angry  to  be  hysterical.  But  no 
sooner  had  she  reached  home,  than 
she  said — 


*^  Mr  Dnnshunner,  yon  wOl  confer 
a  particular  favour  on  me.  If  yon  wUl 
deure  my  daughter  and  Mr  Tiverton 
to  speak  with  me  in  the  drawing- 
room.  I  cannot  endnre  the  idea  of 
again  meeting  those  American  people.** 

Augnstos  readily  obeyed ;  and  in  a 
minnte  or  two  afterwards  the  trio 
were  in  the  drawing-room. 

''  Mary,  my  child  1  **  said  the  strong- 
minded  woman,  giving  way  to  the 
impulse  of  natnral  feeling,  **  I  fear  I 
have  used  yon  ill,  and  made  yon  nn- 
happy.  Foivive  me— I  have  been 
foolish ;  bnt  I  hope  the  lesson  of  to- 
night will  make  me  wiser  for  the 
future.  Mr  Tiverton— have  yon  any- 
thing to  say?** 

''Much,  dearest  Mrs  Nightshade  I 
your  daughter ** 

''  WiU  probably  have  no  obJectUm 
to  nnlte  her  destiny  with  yours  1  I 
am  glad  of  it,  and  yon  have  mj 
blessing,  provided  yon  have  her  con- 
sent.** 

''  It  appears  to  me,**  observed  Dnn- 
shunner, '*  that,  in  the  absence  of  pre- 
vious explanation,  the  spirit  of  Shelby 
did  good  service  to-night  in  rapping 
the  question.** 

''  And  silence,  I  trust  I  may  be- 
lieve, gives  consent?**  added  Tiverton^ 
taking  Mary  Night6hade*s  unresistiif 
band. 
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Tiir.  works  wlio^o  titles  wo  have 
aniu'xnl  to  tliis  :irtirh»,  atf«»nl  us  an 
(ip|M'r(iiiiify  uf  savinu'  a  wonl  or  two 
np(ni  Hfaiity, — a  very  a;;ivi*aMi^  and 
iif»t  improritablc  snl»j  'ct  at  any  time, 
but  wliii'h  piissi'-i.-i'S  jH-riiliar  pir|uancy 
at  i^rr^'Mit,  in  fiMHcpuMict'  nftlu*  por- 
]ilr'xini;  liypntlh'^««<  with  whi<*h  it  is 
iii'«l;:c«|  ill.  Of  tht.'  many  antlioritics 
<in  thi-*  niiu'h-inoufnil  fpi.>-;tinn,  wo. 
Ijavi'.  <cl«'i-tr'il  liur  tlin-i';  ami  these 
ililVtT  so  witli'ly  in  their  vii-ws  as  to 
cnvclnp  thi'ir  iIumih'  in  a  vri!  of  »h)nt)t 
and  ilnU'irs-J,  in  whi'li  evni  the  nm-t 
h'lmlih?  wnr-liipprr  «>f  thf  lifantifid 
would  ntii  111'  r«»nti'!it  ti»  leave  it. 
Lord  ,Iri!Vry'>  tlnMn-y  is  the  iri^'nin;^ 
favMurin-:  Imt  we  eannot  say  that  it 
is  sati>t";j<f"ry,  i-itliiT  in  it^flforin  its 
frnifN.  Til'*  s«Mliictiv»»  cry  of  **  No 
ehai'.i't  f-r  (ii'niii<,'"  "  No  rnlrs  for  the 
Hcautifiil,"  i>  manift'-tlv  eanviu''  the 
majniitv  nf  in.-n  tnn  t;ir  :  and  aln-adv 
thnsr  *'.-till  <in:ill  vniic^"  are  lu'iii}^ 
rai-i'd  up  ai:aiii-t  it  whi«h  are  so  ofu-n 
])n'rnr>i\e  of  a  ihan;:*'  of  public 
o}iiiiinn. 

Tlw  jjUi'.-t'iin  wliirh  w«»  propusi'  to 
coiisiiliT,  is  mu'  wlicli  mankind  will 
n«'ver  h't  mKmm'  until  ii  \\:\<  1)»mmi  satis- 
faetnrily  sdhcd.  Ki-r  it  i>  intiniatrly 
r'iinii-'"ti-d  with  sniii«»  nf  thi'  mo-t  iru- 
ji'.»rt.Mit  pi'iut-:  aliKf  nf  jiliy-j.-s  and  of 
p>yilinliiirv  :  asid  it  lii-s  ^-o  diri'dly  iu 
till'  jiath  of  iii-juiry  iip«'n  \\  ln«li  niodnn 
sciiMir.'  li;i>  mtiTi'ij,  tiiMt  lu  Uow  at- 
tempting: tt»  cl-'ar  it  «if  a  jioition  of  ii-; 
(»])ituriry.  \\<"  iVrl  t!iat  we  are  hut 
actinia  a<  pi-Mhir-;  to  niorr  i'xtiMi<ive 
in«jMlri«'<  which  will  <p!'iMlily  InM-ntrr- 
ed  U])  Ml.  'I'ln*  «pi"'-itl'»ii  «a!inot  he 
allowi'd  to  ir-t  in  its  j>ri'-rut  statt'. 
]]\r\\  in  thi^  m">t  utilitiiiaM  p«»int  of 
vit'w,  we  art'  i-;'ll""l  npni  to  challrn^^o 
and  r«'i-ti('y  tin'  fil-i*  tlh'<.ri.-jni^  of  the 
day.  'I'lu'  criM'd  tli  it  r»r.iiity  is  ;i  more 
]i|iinta-in  or  lirtinn  of  iM'!i  «nu'*<  mind, 
i"?   fit    to    thiow   tin'   w  Iml  •    woiM  of 


Art  into  chaos ;  and  ncTcr  were  tbe 
niischievous  results  of  this  txsthetical 
heresy  more  conspicuous  amongst  ns 
tlian  at  the  present  hour.     Onr  artists 
discover  no  maxims  or  priuciples  of 
art,  because  they  do  not  bt* lieve  that 
any  such  principles  exist ;  and  for  the 
same  reason,  they  liave  become  blind 
to  the  admirable  principles  of  com- 
position embodied  in  tbe  works  of  the 
old  masters, — so  that  in  painting,  it  is 
now  didicult  to  say  whether  tbe  con- 
fusion in  the  desijrn  or  the  crudene<5 
in   the   c^lonrinjjf  [a   tbi*    most  to  be 
deplored.     The  chiL'f  Idame,  liowever, 
re^is   with  the  theorist?,    who    liave 
sapped  the  ftnindations  of  p">od  taste 
in  the  public,  and  left  the  artists  too 
dani:erously  to   the  freedom  of  their 
own  wills.     For  what  dues  tbe  theory 
that  Heauty  is  a  fiction  lea<l  to,  if  ntit 
to  a   disre«,'ard   of  the    niastoqdeces 
alike  of  ancient  and  modern  times,  and 
to  an  untrained  and  bap- hazard   de- 
velopment uf  the  idosyncrasies  of  in- 
dividual artists?     If  there  l>e  no  real 
standard,  each  artist's  way  of  workiUjij 
must  be  alike  piud.  I»y  th  is  creed  tbr-re 
may,  iinleed,  be  transition,  bnt  there 
can  be  no  improvement.     There  is  no- 
thin;:,  in  fad,  to  learn  !    All  its  hiiiher 
(pialities  are«ieined  to  Art,  .-unl  noveltv 
is  the  crude  residuum  which  we  alone 
find  lett  in  the  alembic  of  tbe  Keanti- 
ful.     In  fact,  if  this  creed    be    true, 
why  sliouhl  any  one  study  ibo  works, 
an(l  mode  of  comp(»sition,  of  the  great 
mast.'rs,  wlu-ther  in  scnlpture,  piiiiu- 
in;j,  arehitecture,  or  poetry,  when,  all 
metln»ds   of  comjmsition    bein;;^  alike 
meritorious,  the  only  ihinj;  ho  needs 
to  stmly  is  just  what  cannut  po.^aiibiv 
be  fiMind  in  these  old  artists — namely, 
novfltv? 

And  thi?  is  precisely  what  some 
artists  amonji^  us  are  doing  at  the 
present  4iour.  For  instance,  what  is 
that  individuality  of  style,  which  is 


(''., if, ':'>ilfi>)i.^  f.>  fft-   I!'/'., ,'"'■;'/.    H'ri.ir,       \\\    FllANriS    Ji:iTKEY.       1    VOl.  OvO,  1C53. 
Art.."  Oil  tin-  N;itnro  :ni.l  l'n:i.'i|.I--.  ..f  T;i>f'»«." 

Tit    I}"iitfi'/iify  tin   J*,''-fiii-. "/'(•-.  '.(>"1  flm  SuUiinc.     By  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Macvicar, 
M.A.     1  viil.  >vo.     ]>:\7. 

Th-  Xtit  II, >i''  Pi't  •''''•  jh ::  iif  /'.n'tif,  ni!  ,1.  rcloftrif  in  //*<: //j/wrn /^i«/Mrf,  1852;  and 
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leading  astrfty  not  a  few  of  onr  musical 
composers,  if  not  a  practical  exempli- 
fication of  this  too  exclusive  worahip 
of  novelty  ?  Look  at  those  composera 
amongst  us,  many  of  them  men  of 
great  ability,  who  aim  at  originality 
rather  than  beauty  —  **  who  vainly 
ho{)e,**  as  a  musical  critic  observes, 
*^  by  eccentricity  and  %  studied  avoid- 
ance of  customary  forms,  whether  of 
rhythm,  harmony,  or  general  con- 
struction, to  impart  to  their  works  that 
special  and  individual  stamp  which 
they  erroneously  suppose  to  be  the 
only  distinguishing  characteristic  of 
genius.'*  What  are  such  artists  doing, 
if  not  acting  in  direct  conformity  to 
the  aesthetic  theories  of  the  day,  which 
dogmatically  assert  that  art  is  inde- 
pendent of  all  principles,  and  which 
consequently  divert  the  artist  from  the 
study  of  the  classic  masters,  in  order 
to  consult  his  own  idiosyncrasies? 
Individualities  of  style,  under  such  a 
system,  necessarily  become  alone 
sought  for,— as  if  these  were  not  aa 
often  vicious  as  otherwise ;  and  Art 
Ia  being  driven  away  from  the  catholic 
ideas  and  emotions  of  onr  nature  to 
take  refuge  in  its  exceptional  varieties. 
That  ''  error  is  manifold,  but  Truth 
one,'*  is  no  axiom  with  the  artistic 
Nullifidians  of  the  present  day ;  and 
nothing  seems  to  g^ve  them  so  much 
satisfaction  as  eccentricities  which  no 
one  before  them  has  had  the  dubious 
ta;»te  to  indulge  in.  Therefore,  even 
if  wo  had  nothing  higher  In  view,  it 
wouhi  be  of  great  moment  to  show  that 
this  XulliHdiau  school  of  art  Is  based 
on  a  fallacy,— that  the  theory  upon 
which  it  rests  is  an  imperfect  theory, — 
and  that  Beauty  is  not  the  mere  Uw- 
less  will-o*-wisp  which  they  take  It  for. 

But  we  have  much  more  than  this 
to  do.  Our  inqufary  affects  Religion 
as  well  as  Art ;  and  even  in  physical 
science  we  may  have  some  curions 
phenomena  to  bring  to  light.  JdM 
Beauty  itself  is  a  fascinating  field,  in 
which  we  might  too  long  expatiate; 
and  after  that,  we  have  to  glance  at 
the  present  faulty  state  of,  and  the  only 
true  way  of  improving,  our  Sebootoof 
Design.  We  must  proceed  at  onoe« 
therefore,  to  our  task,  and  be  aa  con- 
cise as  possible  in  onr  treatment  of  It 

The  question.  What  la  Bennly? 
rises  on  the  very  tbreahokl  of  all 
Ksthetica.    There  can  be  M 


where  there  la  no  certainty;  and  if 
Beauty  have  not  some  stable  and  In- 
dependent existence— if  It  be  the  mere 
offspring  of  Association,  not  a  native 
but  an  acquired  idea — then  any  at- 
tempt to  investigate  aoethetica  must 
be  labour  lost,  and  any  attempt  to  lay 
down  rules  an  absurdity.  Grap- 
pling with  this  question,  then,  we 
would  start  with  the  proposition, 
that,  if  we  analvse  our  conceptions 
of  Beauty,  it  will  be  found  to  be  bnt 
another  name  for  Perfection.  ThiSt 
it  appears  to  ua,  is  the  only  true 
fundamental  view  of  the  matter ;  and 
it  attests  its  genuineness  by  solving 
with  a  touch  the  many  diificnitlea 
which  by  the  ordinary  theory  are  in- 
superable. "Without  it,  bow  are  we 
to  solve  the  mystery  arising  from  the 
widely  different  forms  and  aspects  in 
which  Beauty  preaenu  itself?  la  not 
a  rose  or  a  lily  beautiful— or  a  land- 
scape ?  Is  there  not  beantjr  in  a 
statue,. n  picture,  a  melody  ?  Is  there 
not  a  Moral  Beauty  and  an  Intellee- 
tnal  ?  In  fine,  Is  there  not  an  emo- 
tional beauty,  —  or  that  beauty  of 
Association  bj  wbl  mind  to 

affected  when  gai  ivenery  ang- 

gestive  of  pictu       ««  >      tkm— na 
ruins,  for  Instanob— «in  apvM  r* 

able  for  thrilling  eventa— in  niw. 
ail  things  suggestive  of  high  or  pi< 
lug  thought?    Unquestionably 
are  all  forms  of  the  Beantiful.  ^ 
in  themselves,  indeed,— and  aypi 
lug,  as  thev  do,  to  diflbent  organs 
faculties  of  our  nature— >we  see  no 
semblance  between  n  fine  at 
a  po       between  an  old  r 
pleai      patchwork  of  oolourbfuokwi 
a  clii  melody  and  aa  c 

edificor  >    .  when  viewed  in  til 
mate  <  n 

mntnal  i      n  uoo      ■ 

ately  appw      \        we 
truth  that,  uu««       w  «■ 

Incharacterori  i     mmi 

fttl  objects  owe  Wi       |iwf<      k  p 
to  one  and  the  bMin^  ca— — i 
tbehr appMoaefa  loan       i      s 
of  ezed         es 
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before  the  ejo  of  the  inspired  artist, 
bat  which  he  is  never  able  long  to 
retain  in  his  imagination  or  whoUj 
embody  in  his  worlcs. 

Proceeding  to  classify  the  Beautiful, 
we  would  lay  down  as  our  next  pro- 
position, that  Beauty — which  is  jnst 
Perfection  in  everything,  whether  in 
Truth,  Virtue,  or  Art— must  be  as 
diverse  in  itsfonna  as  (fie  several  faad- 
ties  and  organs  by  tchich  the  soul  comes 
in  contact  with  external  nature.  With- 
out attending  to  this  fact,  we  shall 
never  be  able  to  frame  a  theory  which 
shall  embrace  the  whole  truths  but  must 
lapse  into  some  of  those  one-sided 
fragmentary  views  of  Beauty  which 
have  hitlierto  prevailed.  Secondly, 
it  is  to  be  observed,  that  these  various 
forms  of  the  Beautiful  are  naturally 
divisible  into  two  great  classes,  which 
may  be  termed  (he  Intellectual  and  the 
Material, — the  former  possessing  no 
bodily  shape  (poetry,  for  instance), 
and  appealing  directly  to  the  faculties 
of  the  soul  ;  the  latter  exhibiting 
form,  sound,  or  colour,  and  acting 
primarily  upon  the  organs  of  the  body. 
AVe  beg  attention  to  these  two  simple 
axioms,  because  they  funiish  a  clue 
which,  we  expect,  will  load  us  unper- 
plexed  throu<(li  the  labyrinth  within 
which  Beauty  has  ensconced  herself, 
and  in  which,  without  them,  we  could 
not  fail  to  lose  our  way. 

Now,  bearing  these  truths  in  mind, 
let  us  come  to  the  consideration  of  the 
present  prevalent,  but  most  fallacions 
Association  Theory.  All  standard 
writers  on  Beauty  in  this  country 
lean  to  the  opinion  that  Beauty  is 
dependent  on  no  fixed  principles, 
and  is  the  result  of  mere  habit  and 
association.  But  it  appears  strange 
to  us,  and  it  ought  to  appear  strange 
to  every  thinking  man,  that  even  a 
temporary  ascendancy  should  have 
been  attained  by  doctrines  so  palpa- 
bly contradicted  by  the  voice  of  con- 
sciousness, as  well  as  by  a  hundred 
facts  of  everyday  occurrence.  How 
comes  it,  for  instance,  that  a  true 
circle  is  allowed  universally — semper, 
ubiqite,  et  ah  omnibus^  to  be  more 
pleasing  than  one  with  an  undulating 
or  otherwise  irregular  circunifercnce? 
Because,  it  may  perhaps  be  answered, 
the  one  is  perfect,  and  the  other  not. 


if  not  as  a  conseqaenee  of  some  staad- 
ard  of  excellence  nnlTenall/  ezisdeg 
In  the  haman  mind?     Or,  to  take 
flgnres  each  entire,  thongli  differing 
in  kind— boir  comes  it  tnat  a  liexa- 
gon  Is  nniversallj  allowed  to  be  inore 
agreeable  to  the  eje  tban  an  irregnlar 
polygon,  unless  there  be  something  hi 
the  proportions  of  the  one  figure  that 
harmonises  better  than  the  other  with 
certain  principles  of  onr  nature  ?  Why, 
also,  are  some  coloora  more  pleasing 
than  others  ?    Plaee  several  spots  ^ 
colour  (say  diffsrent  coloured  wafers) 
before  any  number  of  persons,  and 
the  result  will  be  that  some  of  these 
spots  will  be  nnanlmonsi/  fixed  on 
as  more  agreeable  than  certain  othets. 
As  a  mere  question  of  colour,  for  in- 
stance, who  ever  preferred  brown  to 
pink?    Or  is  any  one  so  enamoured 
of  the   theory  of  Association    and 
icsthetic  IndifTcrentism,  as  to  mun- 
tain  that  bulls  are  trained  *^  from  sirs 
to  son'*  in  an  hereditary  hatred  of 
red,  because  that  colour  affects  them 
in  a  different  manner  from  the  others  ? 
In  fine,  show  to  a  child  a  dandelion 
and  a  rose,  and  can  there  be  a  doubt 
as  to  which  of  these  flowers  he  will 
prefer?    We  have  beard  of  a  child  at 
a  Sabbath  School  in  one  of  our  large 
cities,  touchingly  answering  to  a  re- 
mark of  his  teacher*?,  that  he  must 
have  seen  flowers,  ^^Yes,  but  nerer 
growing.**  And  in  the  vast  centres  of 
onr  manufacturing  Industry,   where, 
amid  acres  of  brick  canopied  with 
perennial   smoke,  children   are  sold 
prematurely  into  bondage,  and  sel- 
dom stray  above  a  few  yards  ftosa 
their  mill,  it  were  no  impossible  thing 
to  stumble  upon  boy  or  girl  who  has 
never  seen  flowers  at  all.     Tet  even 
to  such  an  one,  present  your  floral 
pair,  and  see  if  nature.  In  that  least 
tutored  breast,  is  not  wise  enough  to 
discern  between  the  goodly  and  the 
mean— to  beg  for  the  rose,  yet  look 
nncovetingly  on  the  dandelion. 

In  the  preceding  Instances,  it  will 
be  observed,  habit  or  association  In  « 
nowise  affects  the  judgment  arrived 
at.  We  have  taken  Form  and  Colour 
in  their  most  abstract  manifestations 
— dissociated  from  any  adjuncts  or 
relations  which  might  suggest  other 
ideas  (such  as  Fitness)  than  those 


Granted  ; — but  how  came  this  Idea  of    peculiar  to  Form  or  Colour  itself; 
perfection  into  all  men*s  minds  alike,    and  accordingly  the  judgment  aniTtd 
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at  ronst  be  an  instinctive  one.— a  natu- 
ral emotion,  not  explainable  on  the 
j^roand  of  accessory  or  accidental  in- 
fluonces.  Bat  if  these  instances  be 
deemed  insafficient,  let  ns  refer  the 
Hceptic  to  the  more  remarkable,  or  at 
least  better  understood,  phenomena 
of  Sound, — and  ask  him  if  he  believes 
that  any  association  of  ideas  will  make 
a  marked  discord  more  pleasing  to  the 
oar  than  a  fine  harmony ;  or  that  the 
harsh,  ear-splitting  sounds  produced 
by  a  beginner  ou  the  comet-a-piston, 
will  in  any  case  be  preferred  to  the 
same  notes  when  played,  on  the  same 
instrument,  by  a  connoisseur  in  the 
art? 

It  would  signify  nothing  to  say, 
in  answer  to  these  facts,  that  excep- 
tions exist  to  the  rule,— that  some 
one  is  to  be  found  who  prefers  an  ill- 
drawn  circle  to  a  perfect  one, — some 
eccentric  ear  that  is  better  pleased 
with  the  '' Devil's  March***  than 
with  the  glowing  harmony  of  **  Per- 
Tula  Chlore;**  or,  finally,  some  boll 
tliat  seems  indlfTerent  to  the  irritating 
iDflaenco  of  red.  We  know,  as  a 
physiological  marvel,  that  some  eyes 
net  abnormally  in  their  judgment  of 
colours,  mistaking  one  hue  of  the 
spectrum  for  another;  that  to  some 
rare  individuals  colour  exists  not  at 
all,  and  red  appears  as  grey;  but  It 
will  surely  be  allowed  that  the  seven 
colours  hold  definite  places  In  the 
spectrum,  and  that  grey  is  grey  for 
all  that.f  Neither  is  It  to  the  por« 
poso  to  say  that  some  minds  prefer 
the  proportions  of  the  Apollo,  some 
those  of  the  Venni,  some  Gothie 
architecture,  others  Grecian;  that 
some  like  major  airs  in  music,  others 
minor;  that  some  like  one  colonred 


harmony,  some  another.  For  of  these 
things,  each  may  be  perfect  in  ntoejf,  "" 
and  the  difference  consequently  is  nd 
between  good  and  bad,  but  between 
diverse  styles  of  excellence.  For  in- 
stance, a  variety  of  coloured  harmo- 
nies may  be  constmcted,  all  eqnally 
correct,  yet  one  eye  may  prefer  one, 
and  another  another,  according  as  the 
colouring  is  bright  or  subdued,— 
according  as  the  harmony  Is  composed 
of  the  pnmary,  secondarv,  or  tertiary 
colours,— or  as  blue,  red,  green,  &c., 
forms  the  predominant  and  funda- 
mental hue.  The  same  thing  may 
be  said  in  reference  to  any  differences 
of  opinion  regarding  the  rdativa 
merits  of  the  Apollo,  Bacchns,  VennSi 
Hercules,  &c ;  for  before  we  are  done, 
we  expect  to  be  able  to  show  that 
each  of  these  statues  is  based  on  a 
scale  of  proportions  peculiar  to  Itself, 
and  that  each  Is  perfect  of  Its  kind. 

To  Illustrate  this  point  better,  let 
ns  transfer  the  case  to  Moral  and  In-  V. 
tellectnal  beanty,  and  all  risk  of  mis- 
apprehension vanishes.  We  all  know  • 
that  some  men  prefer  one  style  of 
poetry,  some  another;  that  many  ad« 
mire  one  kind  of  Intellectual  ezeel- 
lence,  many  another;  and  yet  thai 
each  of  these  may  be  eqnaliy  excel* 
lent  of  Its  kind.  So,  also,  with  re* 
spect  to  moral  excellence,  some  pre* 
fer  a  Wallace  dying  for  bis  oonntfy, 
some  a  Wishart  for  his  religion,  some 
the  heroism  of  a  Howard,  others  of  ft 
Galileo,  others  of  a  Fhmds  Xavler; 
these  diffiurences  of  admiration  beitf 
dependent  on  whether  reason  or  Imft-  «« 
ginatlon,  patriotism,  science,  or  reli- 
gion, predominates  In  the  character  of 
the  Judges.  Yet  no  one  thinks  of 
denying  the  essential  exeellenee  of 


•  Wt  do  not  FMoUoet  wholbtr  this  is  the  ooiTMt  title  ef  the  pises.  II  is  an  sM 
German  tir,  int^iitloaallj  fkU  of  diteords,  sad  has  not  laappreyriately  hesn  nMb- 
oamed  after  tho  groat  Diaeord  of  tho  Uaivt no. 

t  TUia  fact  bia  loag  boon  kaowa  to  Ihose  oarloes  la  seoh  matters^  and  wio !        r  ^ 
ram*  in  which  ao  elderlj  geatltiaaa  wont  to  ehoreh  one  Soaday^  la  a  p 
stoi-ktrigH,  a  la  Cardinal  Wiaoaao,  thlaklag  (hsa  good  grtjt    Ro<^ 
this  fpeciea  of  dofectlTO  ▼taloa— kaowa  as  eoloerobliadaoM  er 


brought  in  a  sclenttfle  form  boflne  tho  Royal  Soelety  ef  Arts  ef  I      bs      » vj 
( Worgt  Wilaon,  who  ahowed  it  to  be  ef  ao  aafrt^oal  eeeerfeaes.    «  ra?e^  «je 
mate«l  the  proportloa  la  ono  in  twooty,  bet  this  sstfanlo  Is  probably  lee  Mali. 
WiIiM>n  lUted  that  Prolbtior  Ktlbad,  of  the  BdlaVaf|h  Ualfenityv  bad  f 
raiieiinaclafiofl5e{aedtbalbebiaMirbad,faitlMeeeris«ralbwi  m 

arquainted  with  aboat  twoaty  oaoii  of  tarieM  degfess  of  so  .    l- 

bo  ituied,  there  is  iaabilitjr  to  dJsHagafall  beiwiea  blae  and  | 
red  and  green,  in  oihera  botwosa  alak  and  pals  Mas,  aad»  ■■  m^ 
power  of  recogniaiag  say  eoloer  wMevsr. 
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each  and  all  of  these  thiojo^.  Moral 
and  Intellectual  beanty  is  displayed  la 
them  all,  though  one  man  may  be  sus- 
ceptible to  one  kind  of  emotion  more 
than  to  another.  No  doubt,  even 
styles  of  beanty  may  be  compared, 
and  actual  diflferences  of  merit  majr 
exist  between  them, — as,  for  instance, 
between  Gothic  or  Grecian  architec- 
ture (a  question  which  Mr  Raskin 
makes  no  ditticulty  about  solving); 
but  in  such  cases  judgment  becomes 
more  dlHicult,  U  more  easily  warped 
by  accidental  associations,  and  higher 
aesthetic  powers  are  requisite  than 
fall  to  the  lot  of  the  generality  of 
mankind.  A  similar  vacillation  of 
the  judgment  is  observable  in  every 
brancli  of  ethical  or  acsthetical  sci- 
ence, whenever  the  objects  compared 
appro;ich  euch  otiier  in  character  or 
excellence,  or  depend  for  correct 
appreciation  u|)on  qualities  but  rarely 
possessed  ur  acrpiired.  And  it  ought 
ever  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  it 
is  not  necesifary,  in  order  to  prove 
a  ])i-inci{»!e  correct,  that  every  minute 
deviation  from  it  should  be  instinc- 
tively apparent. 

To  fairly  try  whether  or  not  Beauty 
is  the  mere  offspring  of  Association, 
the  experiments  should  be  made,  not 
'  between  dilferent  styles  of  beauty, 
I  but  between  examples  of  positive 
Beauty  and  positive  Ugliness,  be- 
tween Concord  and  Disconl;  —  and 
when  this  is  done,  the  truth  conies 
out  at  once.  J^et  any  one  listen  to  a 
false  chonl  struck  on  the  pianoforte, 
or  intensified  by  an  orchestra,  and 
say  whether  it  is  possible  for  him  to 
prefer  it  to  the  sweet  music  of  the 
harmonic  chords.  Or  try  the  experi- 
ment with  Furm  and  Colour.  Take 
two  sets  of  figures,  com|K>sed  of  tri- 
angles, rectan;;les,  circles,  ovals,  rhom- 
iKiids,  vVrc,  and  let  the  corresponding 
tigures  in  each  set  l>e  similarly  colonr- 
ed ;  and  it  will  be  found  that  of  the 
many  different  ways  in  which  the  co- 
loured ti^^ures  of  each  sec  may  he 
arranged,  some  will  lie  unequivocally 
pleasing,  and  some  will  be  the  reverse. 
Now,  in  this  case,  the  influence  of 
habit  and  association  has  no  place, 
and  every  essential  inequality  has 
been  eliniinnted.  The  figures  and 
colours,  in  fart,  of  each  set  are  iden- 
tical ;  and  if  one  arrangement  l>e  more 
pleasing  than  the  other,  the  conda- 


sioD  is  irresistible,  that  there  b  sone 
fandaroental  law  of  onr  natare  whidi 
is  harmonised  with  in  the  ODe  esse, 
and  offended  in  the  other. 

It  would  be  absard  to  soppose,  in- 
deed, that  becaose  we  thus  poneas  the 
capacity  of  certain  lesthetic  eaiotioii8« 
we  are  therefore  to  be  exempt  from 
every  other  principle  of  our  oatore,  : 
and  that  onr  ideas  of  beanty  are  to  be  *^ 
totally  uninflaenced  by  onr  paasions  * 
and  habits  of  thought.  This — with 
all  deference  to  the  supporters  of  the 
association  theory — would  be  to  ex- 
pect impossibilities.  No  single  qua-  «— 
iity  of  the  human  mind  can  possiibi/ 
act,  for  any  length  of  time,  indepen- 
dently of  the  others ;  and  it  would 
be  as  uncalled-for  as  erroneoos 
to  claim  for  the  .lOsthetic  faculty  a 
freedom  from  rival  influences  which 
no  part  of  our  mental  constitution  Is 
either  designed  or  permitted  to  possessL 
The  operation  of  these  disturbing  in- 
fluences becomes  especially  narked 
when  wc  descend  from  the  irgion  of 
Fine  Art,  where  Beanty  reigns  so- 
preme,  into  a  ficUl  where  the  element 
of  Beauty  becomes  more  and  more 
subsidiary  to  that  of  Fitness,  until  the 
^Esthetic  principle  is  lost  in  the  UtiK-  * 
tarian.  So,  also,  in  the  domain  of 
Fashion, — where  love  of  novelty,  and 
the  example  of  others,  exert  an  equal 
influence  with  the  dietatcs  of  beanty. 
In  those  mixed  fiehls  where  Norelty,  * 
Example,  Fitness,  Usefulness,  ^c.  eo- 
exist  with,  and  may  each  in  torn 
tyrannise  over  Beauty,  a  differenee  of 
tastes  is  the  most  natural  thing  in  the 
world  ;  and  therefore  the  mixed  and 
fluctuating  phenomena  of  Fitness  or 
Fashion  can  never  yiehl  correct  indi-  — 
cations  of  what  is  really  beautiful.  Ha 
Music,  again,  of  two  niclodlea  not  Teiy 
diverse  in  merit,  the  worse  may  ho 
preferred  even  by  a  tolerable  crltie,  \m 
conse<}uence  of  the  pleasing  memories 
with  which  in  his  mind  it  may  be  as- 
sociated, or  for  the  sake  of  the  prptty 
lips  by  which  it  may  be  sung.  Nay, 
we  may  go  further  than  this,  and  al* 
low  that,  at  times,  the  emotion  of  Cho 
l)eautiful  is  excited  within  us  by  ob- 
jects which  have  no  real  claims  opoa 
onr  a'sthctical  admiration  ;^nsK  no 
the  lover  frequently  ascribes  to  tho 
object  of  his  adoration  charms  and 
graces  which  are  invisible  to  every 
eye  but  his  own.    **  The  lored,**  aayt 
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a  true  proverb,  "  are  alvirays  lovely.** 
In  fact,  provided  one  be  in  a  state  of 
enjoyment,  liowever  produced,  he  is 
inclined  to  regard  as  beaatifiil  any 
'  objects  of  taste  that  may  be  presented 
to  bim.  This  assthetical  phenomenon, 
it  may  be  reinarlLed,  is  a  carious 
confirmation  of  our  proposition  that 
Beauty  is  bat  another  name  for  Per- 
fection. For,  just  as  it  is  the  province 
of  perfect  objects  to  excite  the  emo- 
tion of  the  beaatiful  in  the  soul,  so, 
inverting  the  process,  it  is  the  pro- 
vince of  a  perfect  (or,  in  other  wordSf 
delightful)  *  emotion,  when  existing 
in  the  soul,  to  invest  with  the  attri- 
butes of  beauty  the  external  objects 
which  meet  its  gaze.  All  our  other 
emotions  follow  the  same  course ;  and 
the  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  a 
4  very  comprehensive  psychological  law, 
in  virtue  of  which  the  mind,  when  in 
a  state  of  emotion,  always  tends  to 
impute  its  own  feelings  to  the  external 
objects  which  surround  It.  Thus  we 
by  no  means  deny  the  great  power  of 

1-  what  may,  more  comprehensively  than 
coiTcctly,  be  called  Association, — on 
the  contrary,  we  most  unequivocally 
acknowledge  it ; — but  because  its  In- 
fluence at  times  oyerpovBia  our  in- 
stinct of  the  beautiful,— or,  what  is 
more  frequently  the  case,  makes  ns 
see  beauty  where  beauty  there  is  none, 
— that  is  not  to  say  that  the  sBStbetio 
iustinct  does  not  exist,  or  that  it  does 
not  unequivocally  manifest  itself  in 

U  ,'  other  cases.    To  do  so  were  as  absurd 

^-"^  as  to  assert  that  Conscience  itself  does 
not  exist,  because  its  voice  is  unheard 
amid  the  storm  of  passion ;  or  that 
murder  is  no  crime,  because  there  are 
tribes  of  men  to  be  found  "  with  whom 
revenge  is  virtue.** 

In  truth  there  is  a  perfect  analogy, 
we  may  say  identity,  between  the 

)  theories  of  Beauty  and  of  Virtue;  and 
there  have  been  quite  as  many  oppo- 
nents of  the  reality  of  an  original  prin- 
ciple of  the  latter  as  of  the  former. 
Both  principles  are  manifestations  of 
the  SouPs  longing  after  Perfection,  and 
both  are  subject,  like  all  our  faoulties, 
to  the  modifying  effect  of  other  influ- 
ences. Both,  nevertheless,  lie  deep  at 
the  root  of  our  nature,  and  in  favour- 


able clrenmstanees  pronotraoe  irith 
nnerring  certainty  upon  the  qualities 
of  the  objects  which  exdte  themw 
Both  need  education  to  develop  and 
improve  them,  and  internal  calm  to 
let  them  guide  us  aright.  They  may 
disappear  from  sight  during  the  ascen- 
dancy of  some  strong  emotion,  yet 
they  lie  within,  ready  to  show  them- 
selves as  soon  as  prejudice  is  removed 
or  passion  abated.  *' Virtue,**  says  .^ 
Dr  JBrown,  **  is  like  the  image  of  the 
sky  on  the  bosom  of  a  lake,  which 
vanishes,  indeed,  while  the  waters  are 
ruffled,  but  wbiob  reappears  more  and 
more  distinctly  as  every  little  wave 
falls  gradually  to  rest,-^till  the  re- 
turning calm  shows  again,  in  all  its 
purity,  the  image  of  that  heaven  wbidi 
has  never  ceased  to  shine  npon  it.** 

The  same  fine  simile  illustrates  the 
operation  of  Material  Beauty  as  well 
as  Moral ;  but  with  this  differenoet 
that  whereas,  in  the  case  of  ethics,  an 
action  is  nothing  of  itself,  independent 
of  its  motive, — in  the  case  of  lestheticsi 
a  form,  sound,  or  colour  is  less  liable 
to  such  fluctuation.  For  this  latter 
class  of  objects,  besides  their  operation 
npon  the  soul,  act  npon  certain  bodily 
organs,  whose  sensations  can  never  be 
altered,  though  they  may  be  disguised 
or  overpowered  by  the  operation  of 
other  influences.  Thus  physical  beanty  y 
is  a  sensation  experienced  by  both     ^ 

1)arts  of  our  nature — ^both  spiritual- 
y  and  corporeally, — whereas  moral 
beauty  operates  upon  the  soul  aloneb 
Hence,  it  might  be  expected  that  there 
would  be  fewer  mistakes  about  physi- 
cal beanty  than  abont  moraL  The  «^ 
hci  is  not  so,  however ;  and  the  an- 
parent  anomaly  is  to  be  exfdained  in 
two  ways.  First,  because  it  is  evi- 
dent that  God  has  made  those  hioa!b' 
ties  to  be  strongest  and  most  readily 
devdoped  hi  us  which  are  the  most 
essential  to  our  weilbeing;  and  ae- 
cordingly,  as  a  knowledge  of  the  Good 
is  more  useftil  and  necessary  tons  than 
a  knowledge  of  the  Beautiful,  so  the 
moral  instinctof  our  soul  is  more  nni* 
fbrm  hi  its  action  than  the  SBsthetle. 
Another  and  most  important  reason  ^ 
why  our  nstbetie  emotions  should  be  ' 
more  vadUatIng  than  onr  moral  ls« 


*  As  Man  was  made  in  the  image  of  the  Ever-bleaaed  One,  it  is  hardly  neesnarjr 
to  say  that  every  perfect  emotion  of  the  hnman  beart,  and  Just  in  proportien  as  it  a^ 
proaches  to  perfection,  ii  of  a  deUghtfhl  sbaiaeter. 
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that  we  are  carefally  educated  in  the 
one  facalty,  and  left  wholly  nntaagbt 
in  the  other.  The  elements  and  pre- 
cepts of  moral  truth  are  taught  to  as 
at  onr  motlier's  knee,  and  from  oar 
childhood  upwards,  *^  line  npon  line, 
and  precept  upon  precept," — while, 
all  onr  life  through,  every  seventh  day 
i9  wisely  set  apart  for  peculiarly  re- 
freshing us  in  the  knowledge  of  its 
nature  and  requiremeots.  On  the 
other  hand,  not  to  one  man  in  a  thou- 
sand are  the  principles  of  aesthetic 
truth  even  attempted  to  be  taught 
In  fact,  we  have  not  yet  taken  the 
trou>>le  to  ascertain  what  those  prin- 
ciples arc !  But  educate  the  leathetic 
faculty,  and  the  result  is  really  re- 
markable,— for  you  will  see  the  trained 
artist  start  in  horror  at  a  single  false 
note,  and  exhibit  more  unconcealahle 
pain  at  an  inharmonious  sound  than 
at  a  moral  blemish.  lie  may  not  be 
very  sure  that  a  duel  is  siuful,  but  he 
will  have  no  dubietv  as  to  the  hateful- 
noss  of  a  false  chord.  The  miseries 
of  this  class  of  men,  in  fact,  when  in 
unfortunate  proximity  to  a  hurdy- 
gmnly,  or  even  when  within  earshot 
of  a  very  tolerable  street-organ,  are 
so  excessivo  as  to  appear  ludicrous  to 
the  generality  of  people.  For  our- 
selves, although  this  excessive  anti- 
pathy to  street- music  seems  to  ns  to 
proceed  on  a  very  nn philosophical 
principle— namely,  rejecting  a  source 
of  enjoyment  merely  because  it  is  not 
so  perfect  as  we  could  wish  it — yet 
we  shall  not  be  so  ungrateful  to  the 
**  Fine  Ears  "  of  the  profession  as  here 
to  argue  the  question  ;  seeing  that, 
without  this  auricular  over-delicacy 
on  their  part,  we  should  not  have  been 
able  to  bring  this  paragraph  to  so 
logical  a  conclusion. 

A  much  more  momentous  interest 
attaches  to  the  logic  of  the  two  pre- 
ceding paragraphs  than  may  at  first 
si;,'ht  appear.  Our  present  inquiry 
touches  upon  the  very  first  principles 
of  philosophy.  For  the  beautiful  and 
the  good  iitand  together  upon  the 
same  pedc.'ital;  and  the  scepticism 
which  denied  the  reality  of  the  former, 
loads  also  to  a  similar  denial  of  the 
latter.  Xo  system  of  philosophy  ever 
111  hi  by  the  one  and  despised  the 
other ;  and  the  most  cursory  glance 
at  the  history  of  .Esthetics  will  show, 
that  the  opinion  of  any  age  or  country 


In  regard  to  the  natareof  the  Beaoti- 
fal,  has  alwajs  been  determined  Iff 
the  tenets  of  the  eoBtemporAiiaoM 
schools  of  Moral  Fhiloeophy.  That 
the  rise  of  that  sosthetkal  heresj  which 
still  prevails  in  this  country,  may  be 
traced,  as  a  logical  seqaenee,  to  tlia 
philosophy  of  Locke ;  while  the  nol 
nnnataral  resnit  of  that  philosophical 
system,  alike  in  ethics  and  asthettca. 
may  be  seen  in  the  wide  scepticbv  of 
David  Ilame.  We  need  not  remind 
any  one  of  the  views  whidi  the  latter 
philosopher  held  in  regard  to  the  llln- 
sory  nature  of  Virtae ;  bat  it  la  in-  < 
structivo  to  remark  that  a  pradaa^ 
similar  scepticism  characterised  hit 
opinions  in  regard  to  the  BeantifoL 
*'  Beauty,"  he  says,  ''  is  oo  qoalltj  in 
things  themselves.  It  exists  merelj 
in  the  mind  that  contemplatea  ^heas. 
And  each  mind  perceives  a 
beauty.  One  person  may  even 
ceive  deformity  where  another  ia 
sible  of  beauty;  and  every  indlvidnal 
ought  to  acquiesce  in  his  own  senti- 
ments, without  pretending  to  regalala 
those  of  others.^  Tliis  is  pre-eminent^ 
the  philosophy  of  indinerentlsm  and 
stagnation ;  for  it  takes  awaj  evwj 
motive  for  individual  improvement 
and  abolishes  even  ^*  the  homa^  whick 
Vice  pays  to  Virtue,**  by  renderipf 
vice  and  virtue,  beauty  and  nglineaii 
convertible  terms,  and  tcachlna  eraiT 
one  to  be  supremely  satisfied  wttn 
himself.  Thus  moral  and  cetlietlaal 
science  stand  in  the  closest  relntloaa 
to  each  other ;  and  Dr  Macvlcar  haa 
well  observed  that  it  to  generaUjIn 
an  erroneous  philosophy  of  Taste  thni 
the  desolating  spirit  of  sceptidani 
finds  its  first  lurking-place.  Nor  li 
this  to  be  wondered  at;  for,  aa  tka 
same  able  writer  remarks,  If  thnra 
be  no  such  things  as  Beantj  nai 
Ugliness,  how  can  we  tmst  the  terti 
mony  of  our  senses  in  anything?  if 
there  be  presented  to  us  two  oojettnt 
one  most  beautiful  and  the  other 
ugly,  and  if  we  gaae  on  the  one 
Intense  admiration,  while  we 
but  turn  away  with  dtegnst  from 
other,  and  yet  arc  led  by  onr  Bsthall- 
chI  creed  to  believe  that  thto  distino* 
tion  is  wholly  an  imaginary  one, — that 
beauty  is  a  mere  fiction  of  the  mind« 
a  mere  notion  and  way  of  Tiewiag 
things, — where  are  we  to  stop  in  ra* 
jecting  the  testimony  of  onr  conatlta- 
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tion?  The  feelings  with  which  we 
distiogaish  the  troe  from  the  false,  and 
the  good  from  the  evil,  can  scaroeljr 
be  more  strongly  opposed  to  one  an* 
other  than  those  with  whicii  we  dis- 
tingnish  the  beaatifnl  from  the  ngljr. 
And  if  we  believe  there  is  no  real  dif- 
ference between  beauty  and  ugliness, 
how  are  we  to  persaade  ourselves  that 
the  distinction  between  truth  and 
falsehood,  good  and  evU,  is  not  equally 
fictitioas  ?— and  so  land  ourselves  in 
a  universal  scepticism. 

The  philosophical  system  of  Ix>cke, 
which  regards  the  soul  as  a  mere  talmia 
rasa,  was  so  congenial  to  the  practical 

i,  inductive  spirit  of  hto  countrymen, 
that  its  method  of  viewing  thbgs  has 
continued  prevalent  amongst  us,  with 
hardly  diminished  potency,  down  to 
the  present  hour.  Smith  and  Hume 
in  morals,  Alison  and  Jeffrey  in  ns- 
thctics,  have  been  animated  by  Its 
spirit.  And  thus,  as  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, even  when  fading  from  the 
rrofc«8or*s  Chair,  it  has  lingered  In 
the  outer  courts.  But  just  as  the  rigid 
application  of  its  principles  by  Hume 
first  startled  men  into  a  suspicion  of 
its  defects,  and  called  up  Reld  to  pro- 
claim anew  the  doctrine  of  Ideas,  In 
the  modified  and  imperfect  form  of 
his  Philosophy  of  Common  Sense ;  so 

^  the  unqualified  SBsthetical  scepticism 
of  I^rd  Jeffrey  is  fitted  to  challenge  a 
fretfh  investigation  of  the  subject,  and 
to  commence  a  similar  reaction  in  onr 
opinions  as  to  the  nature  of  Beauty. 

Apart  from  the  indirect  influence 
of  this  shallow  philosophy,  what 
hclpe<l  to  lead  I^rd  Jeflrey  so  far 
wrong  in  his  theory  was,  that  be 
failed  to  perceive  the  distinction 
/  between  Material  and  Intellectnal 
beauty,  and  hence  expected  that 
beauty  which  appealed  to  bodily  or- 
gans sliouhl  depend  as  much  upon 
association  as  that  which  did  not. 
Thin  is  about  as  absurd  as  to  expeet 
that  because  people  often  differ  widely 
as  to  the  merits  of  a  poem,  therefore 
there  must  t>e  an  equal  diversltyof 
opinion  as  to  the  taste  of  sugar.  The 
kind  of  beauty  he  mainly  looked  at 
was  the  Emotional  and  intellectttal« 
and,  hastily  makfaig  a  nile»  be  en- 
deavoured to  apply  it  nnivemUy. 
Without  notkittif  the  very  diverse 
classes  of  beauty,  he  struck  anaTarafs, 
and  said,— ««  There  are  either  isid 


prindi^,  or  thereare  not,— and  sinee 
we  see  that  Beantv  plainly  dependa 
oftener  on  Associauon  than  anything 
else,  therefore  we  must  believe  It  to 
do  so,  even  where  the  reverse  appean 
to  be  the  case.*'  It  Is  only  in  this  way 
that  we  can  account  for  the  startling 
dogmatism,  so  r^^ardlessof  anomalies, 
and  so  opposed  to  the  testimony  of 
onr  sensations,  with  which  Lord 
Jefiey  carries  out  his  prindplea. 
Not  a  batr's-breadth  of  concession 
does  be  make  from  the  preconceived 
theory  with  which  he  starts.  His 
predecessors,  however,  used  the  Pro- 
crustean bed  with  more  gentle  hand. 
Grains  of  the  truth  are  often  to  be 
met  with  In  thehr  writings ;  and  Bnrke 
almost  proclaimed  the  true  doetrine 
when  he  said— **  that  wherever  one 
taste  differs  from  another,  It  la  the 
understanding  and  nothing  else.** 

The  fact  to,  that  Jeflr^*s  tbeoiy 
will  not  bear  serutiny.  it  will  not 
do  for  an  age  of  earnest  Inquiry  like 
the  present,  when  men,  whether  In 
politics,  art,  or  religion,  are  search- 
inff  the  veiy  fonndatlona  of  all  car 
beliefs.  Even  if  it  were  possible  to  ^^^ 
reject  the  testimony  of  eonsdonsneat,  '^*' 
and  the  other  obvious  truths  whMi  < 
we  have  already  adduced,  the  march  J 
of  sclentifie  discovery  would  of  itself 
render  the  Association  theory  utterly 
untenable.  Experimentalists  hsva 
now  su%9eeded  In  analvsing  the  mys- 
tery of  the  monochord — the  basto  of 
all  music,  and  of  that  far  wider  thine, 
all  Harmouy ;— have  microscopically 
inspected  Its  complex  and  beantiftil 
■otiona,— hava  tnioed  np  all  mnal- 
cal  sounds  to  thehr  rery  cradle,  and 
actually  seen  them  sprlnginc  like  ml* 
ing  spirits  of  the  air  from  the  sound- 
ing cord.  The  sUll  of  n  profoasioMl 
enthoalasl  has  prsseated  the  syalem 

if  Hamonle  Ratloe  Ttolbly  to  tbe  ejtt 
and  shown  the  aopposed  ftneles  of 
Pythagorasto  bebnt  a  redesof  natnt. 
Bat  mors  than  thto ;— we  now  know 
not  only  the  number  of  vlbrationa  thai 
pertain  to  each  note  In  mnstei  but  wn 
haveascefftalned  that  light  and  oolonr,  ^ 
also,  ere  the  rsanlt  of  a  certain  vihn- 
toty  action.  We  know  that  oadi 
notour  of  tha  ipeetmm  to  prodnoed  ^ 
a  veloeilj  of  mratlon  peeallar  to  it- 
asif«  and  thai  eadijf  those  oolonred 
raya  nrednesa  a  diArent  eftct  ttpofi 
.ckMuwtnbil 
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of  plants.  Xow,  what  sboald  these 
thiiigd  teach  as  ?  Simply  this, — that 
as  c:ich  note  acts  in  a  diflferent  man- 
ner upon  the  ear  and  each  colour  up- 
on the  eye,  as  well  as  upon  all  matter 
generally,  so  the  effect  of  each  npon 
(he  mind,  wliich  sympathises  with 
every  impress  u{>on  the  body,  must  be 
likewise  different,  —  and  this  inde- 
pendiMit  of  habit  or  association.  And 
thus  knowing  that  the  physical  effects 
produced  by  each  note  or  ray  arc  dif- 
ferent, it  follows  that  a  correspond- 
iii<;ly  diverse  effect  upon  the  mind  must 
be  produced  in  mankind  generally, — 
else  there  can  be  no  truth  in  physiology, 
and  no  common  basis  of  sensation. 

It  is  true  that  each  note  in  the  dia- 
tonic scale,  and  each  pure  colour  of 
the  spectrum,  is  nearly  equally  agree- 
able to  the  ear  and  the  eye, — for  na- 
ture, ill  its  elements,  has  been  so  fa- 
shiuiied  by  its  Divine  Maker  as  ever  to 
harmonise  with  the  mental  and  physical 
structure  of  man  ;  but  when  we  depart 
from  tliese  elements,  and  produce 
mixed  or  artificial  colours,  we  get 
into  a  sphere  where  instinctive  pre- 
ferences begin  to  be  felt.  Even  the 
worst  compound  colour,  indeed,  when 
presented  by  itself,  does  not  prove 
disa<;reeable  to  the  eye,  but  simply  less 
pleasing  than  certain  others,  and  it  is 
not  until  we  coino  to  combinations 
that  positive  dislike  is  experienced  by 
the  mind.  If  we  present  t»  the  eye 
certain  different  colours,  or  to  the  ear 
certain  different  notes  simultaneously, 
an  instinctive  preference  for  some  of 
these  combinations,  and  dislike  for 
others,  is  felt,  often  in  a  very  marked 
manner.  And  the  explanation  briefly 
is,  tiiat  every  combination  of  notes, 
or  patchwork  of  colours,  by  sending 
off  to  the  ear  or  eye  a  different  fasci- 
culus (if  wo  may  use  the  expression) 
of  vibrations,  ttiust  produce  different, 
and  consequently  more  or  less  pleas- 
ing, effects  npon  the  mind ;  even  as 
viands  of  different  tastes,  however 
agreeable  separately,  become  unpal- 
atable when  presented  in  ill-assorted 
union.  It  is  true,  that  other  influ- 
ences, acting  npon  the  mind,  may 
sometimes  counteract  the  effect  of  the 
influence  thus  produced  through  the 
medium  of  the  ear  and  eye,  even  as 
habit  or  association  renders  certain 
kinds  of  food  repulsive  to  some  na- 
tions and  delightful  to  others;  but 


the  general  eflfeet  most  be  die  mm 
tbroQghoat  the  worid,aBd  will  shovfep 
self  in  every  one  as  soon  as  loctl  pi^i- 
dice  is  removed,  distracting  piMWi 
stilled,  sad  the  mind  poised  la  eqaOi- 
briara. 

It  is  on  snch  principles  alone  that 
the  universal  and  eternal  adminlkw 
accorded  to  Grecian  sculptare  Is  to  be 
acounted  for.  Tt  Is  because  tbeie 
matchless  works  of  art  harmonise  with 
fundamental  principles  of  onr  nataie. 
Nothing  less  nnlrersal  and  endarins 
than  this  conid  have  maintained  their 
peerless  prestige  thronghont  the  revo. 
Intioos  of  two  thousand  years, — amidst 
altered  religions,  altered  politics,  alter- 
ed knowledge,  altered  habits,  altered 
kingdoms;  in  fine,  amidst  an  nttcr 
obliteration  of  all  old  assodatlou, 
and  an  altering  of  the  nations  them- 
selves, snch  as  has  left  no  single  one 
in  any  degree  what  it  was.  Still, 
nevertheless,  radiant  amid  the  mins 
of  the  Past,  these  divine  statues  live 
on ;  and  the  world  still  bows  before 
them  in  as  fervent  admiration  as  when 
first  they  met  the  gaae  of  delighted 
thousands  in  the  Agora  of  Athens  or 
on  the  Capitol  of  Rome.  How  Inade- 
quate, then,  to  attribute  an  admira- 
tion so  general,  so  fervent,  so  nnd^'ing, 
to  mere  abstract  reflections  on  the 
costliness  and  durability  of  those  mas- 
terpieces, and  to  the  high  thongfatB 
associated  with  the  race  who  produced 
them  1 — as  if  onr  admiration  towards 
them  were  but  the  result  of  a  tardy 
process  of  frigid  thought,  instead  « 
the  rapid  and  joyous  leaping  forth  t^ 
heaven-born  instinct. 

Here  we  close  the  first  stage  of  oar 
inquiry.  We  have  glanced  at  what 
beauty  really  is, — seen  how  Its  many 
species  divide  themselves  into  two 
great  classes,  the  intellectual  and  the 
material  (so  named  from  the  diflTerent 
nature  of  the  objects  hy  which  the 
sensation  of  beauty  is  produced,  and 
from  the  different  manner  in  which 
they  are  perceived  by  the  human 
soul);  and  how,  from  a^confusion  of 
these  two  classes,  and  the  preValenos 
of  a  shallow  and  dangerous  philoso- 
phy, has  proceeded  the  heretical  Assod- 
atlou- theory.  Confining  onr  attention 
mainly  to  the  latter  of  these  kinds  of 
beauty — namely,  that  appealing  to  the 
mind  through  the  medium  of  the  Art- 
senses— we  have  adduced  a  few  of  the 
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reasons  which  iDdicate  thai  material 
beauty  is  dependeDt  opon  fixed  as  well 
as  upon  ilactaating principles;  showed 
the  perfect  resemblance  between  the 
phenomena  of  the  .Esthetic  conscience 
and  the  moral  one  (or  the  conscience 
par  excellence)  ;  and,  finally,  glanced 
at  the  progress  which  modem  investi- 
gat  ion  is,  more  or  less  nnconscionsly, 
making  to  corroborate  these  views  by 
direct  experiment  The  result  of  these 
remarlcs,  we  trust,  will  be  to  establish 
that  Beauty  is  but  another  word  for 
Perfection, — that  a  beautiful  object  or 
emotion  means  neither  more  nor  less 
than  an  object  or  emotion  perfect  of 
its  kind ;  and  that  there  exists  an 
inner  standard,  or  test  of  this  perfec- 
tion, in  the  soul  itself.  These  same 
remarks,  as  a  necessary  consequence, 
go  directly  to  overthrow  the  too  pre- 
valent notion  that  Beauty  is  a  mere 
thing  of  accident, — that  it  is  no  way 
connected  with  any  native  qualities 
of  the  soal,  nor  yet  with  the  quality  of 
external  oltjects,  bnt  solely  arises  from 
certain  habits  or  associations  which 
the  mind  has  contracted,  and  varies 
in  every  case  as  these  habits  vary. 
And  by  showing  the  untenableness  of 
tills  theory,  we  have  done  Art  a  most 
obvious  service ;  for  until  thesenotions 
be  abandoned,  the  principles  of  Art  will 
neither  be  MOiigtit  for  nor  obeyed.  No 
principles  of  art,  in  fact,  can  possibly 
coexist  with  them ;  so  that  Lord 
JetlVey,  following  out  his  Association 
theory  to  its  natural  but  certainly  as* 
tonniliug  consequences,  seriously  laid 
it  down  as  the  only  rule, — that  if  the 
taste  of  the  artist,  in  accordance  with 
his  individual  associations.  Impel  Mm 
to  work  in  a  style  which  is  not  popu- 
lar, he  ought  to  have  two  stjfie$^  one 
for  himself  and  one  for  the  public ;  as 
no  style  of  art  is  a  whit  more  correct 
or  more  permanently  true  than  an- 
other !  In  other  words,  he  redaoed 
Fine  Art  to  the  low  and  ever-flocta- 
ating  standanl  of  FoMhion, 

It  would  require  the  broad  limitsof 
an  octavo  volume  were  we  to  attempt 
to  lay  down,  and  fortify  by  examples 
from  nature  and  the  masterpieces  of 
art,  the  actual  principles  of  Beaoty; 
and  we  make  no  such  attempt  here. 
We  may  briefly  say,  however,  that 
I'nity  and  VariHy  are  the  two  grand 
elements  in  all  Fme-Art  oompoal- 
tions;  and  that  Unity  m  Variety^ 


oar  In  other  words,  Qyrometiy — is 
the  first  thln^  to  be  attended  Xp 
In  sBsthetical  science.  Symmetry,  or 
the  love  of  order,  is  a  principle 
which  tewaXaXita  the  development  of 
a//  our  faculties,  and  consequently 
onr  sense  of  the  Beantiful  among  the 
rest.  Not,  indeed,  that  symmetry 
is  everything  In  Art.  On  the  con- 
trary, perfect  symmetry  harmonises 
so  completely  with  onr  mental  na* 
tnre,  that  Its  contemplation  does  not 
excite  any  lively  play  of  the  mind, 
and  is  apt  to  lie  monotonous.  Its 
effect  on  the  mind  is  simply  a  de- 
lightful repose ;  and  it  is  by  introduc- 
ing Relief  or  Discord  that  that, 
amount  of  variety  and  expressive- 
ness is  imparted  which  is  necessary 
to  keep  a  *^  thing  of  beauty  **  lasting- 
Iv  attractive.  Nevertheless  discords, 
tnongh  thns  necessary  in  all  the  fine 
arts,  must  either,  as  in  music,  be 
instantaneously  resolved,  or  at  least 
kept  In  most  careful  snbjeation.  Re- 
lief, force,  and  expressiveness  may 
all  be  gained  by  a  wise  departure 
from  perfect  symmetry;  but  never 
can  this  departure  be  carried  so  far 
as  to  render  symmetiy  subordinate, 
in  an  edifice,  or  absent  in  a  painting 
or  overture,  without  the  mina  of  the 
observer  expressing  its  dissatisfac- 
tion. Our  desire  to  view  things 
synthetically,  or  as  a  whole,  is  an  • 
instinct  which  cannot  be  disregarded. 
When  the  mind  experiences  a diflknity 
in  doing  this, — ^when  the  several  parts 
of  an  object  or  composition  present  a 
resistance  to  lu  synthetical  or  sym- 
metrising power,— it  imputes  to  snek 
oMects  a  character  offeree  and  enersr. 
which  purely  svn  trical  o>  < 
tions  do  not  i  Bnt  w    u  i 
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aerially,  by  the  influence  of  light,    areaoft  of  the  beaatifal,  and  wffl 

shade,  and  colour, — which  bind  to* 

getlier  the  isolated  beauty-spots  by  a 

subtle  but  most  visible  bond  of  union. 

The  soul  of  laudscape-painting  lies  in  «      „  . 

the  perception  and   embodiment  of    clondland,  or  a  dip  into  the  Tapoo^ 


to  light  a  dapto  mjsteiyi  which  we 
believe  haa  not  yet  been  explahMd. 
Our  readers,  howeTer,  need  Hot  he 
afraid  of  ns  giving  them  a  trip 


such  cflfecu,  and  in  thus  investing  the 
pictured  sceue  with  a  spirit  and  glorjr 
which  nature  may  reflect  upon  its 
archetype  but  for  a  fleeting  moment. 
In  truth,  a  good  artist  courts  such 
skyey  influences  as  a  i)oet  courts  the 
iuspiration  of  the  Muse;  and  will 
watch  and  wait  for  days  for  that 
**  liglit  from  heaven "  which  is  to 
render  some  favourite  scene  worthy 
of  an  immortality  on  canvass. 

With  these  general  remarks,  which 
apply  to  beauty  in  all  its  manifesta- 
tions, we  would  proceed  to  inquire 
what  arc  the  principles  of  Symmetry 
iu  that  kind  of  beauty  which  we  have 
styled  Material,  and  which  constitutes 
the  cs:»ence  of  all  the  Fine  Arts  except 
poetry.  E^ery  one  in  the  least  ac- 
quainted with  music  knows  that  the 


bath  of  transcendentalism;  and  we 
trust  they  will  experience,  in  this  cana 
as  in  others,  that  t;;e  deeper  one  goM, 
either  in  physics  or  metaphyaica,  the 
firmer  the  footing  he  finds,  and  the 
simpler  the  elements  with  wliich  he 
has  to  deal. 

These  magical  notes,  then,  what 
are  they?  It  is  a  most  remarkahle 
phenomenon  in  Acoustics,  that  when 
any  musical  note  Is  produced,  te 
attentive  ear  can  hear  a  series  of 
other  notes  sounding  simultaneooelj, 
or  in  rapid  succession,  as  the  aoned 
dies  away.  These  are  the  Hanno- 
nics ;  and,  as  we  have  said,  and  aa 
was  to  be  expected  from  the  Masio 
of  Nature,  they  form  the  fineat  of 
concordi«,  and  furnish  a  gronndwork 
for  all  combinations  of  hannonioea 


basis  of  all  harmony  is  the  series  of    sound.    Now,  the  first  question  that 


Harinonics,  e^fpecially  as  represented 
by  the  Fiindaineutal  Chord,  composed 
of  the  key-note  and  its  octave,  medi- 
ant, and  dominant.  The  same  basis 
re^'ulatos  also  the  charm  of  melody  ; 
for  notes  which  please  when  sound- 
ed simultaneously,  please  also  when 
sounded  in  succession.  Harmony,  in 
fact,  is  mu;3ic  at  rest ;  melody  is  music 
iu  motion ;  and  the  princi])les  which 
re^'ulate  the  former,  influence,  though 
less  percei)libly,  the  latter  also.  Har- 
mony is,  comparatively,  symmetrical 
beauty,  and  may  be  regarded  as  ex- 
pre;jsive  of  Unity.  Melody  represents 
the  principle  of  motion  and  variety, 
and  einhodies  the  beauty  of  life  and 
ex  pros:*  ion. 

Well,  tlun,  all  are  agreed  as  to  the 
fundamental  piinciplesof  music — wc 
know  it  as  a  fact ;  but  how  is  it,  tr//y 
is  it,  that  these  fundamental  notes 
are  more  ploaaiiig  than  any  others? 
Here  wc  must  dive  a  little  into  the 


suggests  itself  is,  How  is  it  that 
these  sonnds,  so  universal,  are  pro- 
duced V  The  answer  is  not  difB^t. 
In  obedience  to  that  law  of  Sjmpatibj 
which  pervades  the  universe,  and 
which  nowhere  shows  itself  moie 
strongly  than  in  the  influence  of 
rhythm,  both  upon  animate  and  ieae- 
imatc  nature,  *  every  sounding  bo^f 
has  a  tendency  to  excite  an  identieal-^ 
velocity  of  vibration,  and  couseqneatif 
an  identical  note,  in  all  its  own  pertai 
and  in  any  sonorous  bodies  wUeh 
may  be  near  it ;  aud  if  it  cannot  make 
them  sound  in  unison,  it  will  caeao 
them  to  vibrate  in  the  most  synchraa- 
om  manner  possible  to  itself;  or,  !■ 
other  words,  in  such  a  manner  that 
there  may  be  the  greatest  possible  nnaa* 
ber  of  vibratory  consonances  between 
them  and  it  in  any  given  time.  Thoai 
failing  to  excite  a  unison,  a  sonnding 
botly  will  tend  (but  more  feeblj,  or 
in  other  words,  with  more  difilculty) 


*  The  iiiii>id:<c  which  makes  us  keep  time  to  an  air,  or  uUimatelj  to  wt  our  w] 
body  ill  million,  a^  iu  dauciiig,  iu  ubedivnce  to  the  rhythmical  iufluenee  of  I 
i:i  a  very  eommon,  but  noi  li*b:f  remarkable,  iutftaiice  uf  the  power  of  souod  to  excite 
mutiun.  Hut  art  a  more  curioun  instance  of  iin-i  power  of  rhythm  in  affectins  the 
nervous  r}-*!*':!!  of  man,  we  may  mention  that  it  is  stated  by  those  practically  ooe* 
Vfr-ant  wali  tlio  phenomena  of  natural  and  artificial  trance,  that  pcmoni  ao  profonndlj 
entranced  a.o  to  be  deaf  to  the  bound  of  a  gun  fired,  will  yet  frequently  show  liens  of 
cooacioudn«.3:i  when  a  melody  'u  sung  or  played. 
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to  make  other  sonorons  bodies  vibrato 
io  a  ratio  to  itself  of  2  to  1, — which, 
next  to  a  nnioon,  gives  the  most  fre- 
qaent  consouaQces ;  failing  in  this,  it 
will  make  them  (with  still  more  diiSS- 
culty,  aud  more  feebly)  vibrate  in  the 
ratio  of  3  to  1,  which  gives  the  next 
best  coiiAODances ;  then  of  4  to  1 ;  then 
of  5  to  1 ;  then  of  6  to  1,  and  so  on. 
Thid  scries  of  ratios,  we  need  hardly 
say,  cannot  possibly  be  improved,  for 
each  of  them  gives  the  next  greatest 
nambcr  of  consonances  to  its  prede- 
cessor. Thas,  when  asoanding  body 
(a  bell,  for  instance,  or  the  monochord) 
can  no  longer  sustain  the  velocity  of 
vibration  at  first  imparted  to  it,  it 
breaks  off  at  once  into  a  doable  rate 
of  vibration  (2:  1),  producing  an  oc« 
tavc ;  then  to  a  treble  rate  (3  :  1), 
producing  the  mediant ;  then  to  a 
quadruple  (4  :  1)  a  second  octave; 
then  to  a  quintuple  (5  :  1),  producing 
the  douiinaut ;  and  so  on,  till  the  vi* 
bratious  growing  feebler  as  they  aug- 
ment in  speed,  the  sonorous  body  at 
length  relapses  into  rest  and  silence. 

Such  is  the  series  of  Harmonica 

(of  wiiich  the  Diatonic  scale  is  an  arti- 
ficially produced  miniature,  a  subdaed 

CONCOKD 


and  imperfect  reflex) ;  and  if  wenjed 
the  intermingled  octaves  from  it,  pro- 
daoed  by  4,  6,  8,  &c,  which  are  Jnat 
the  preceding  notes  on  a  higher  pitch, 
we  shall  see  that  the  easentiai  notes 
progress  unalterably  in  the  ratio  of  2, 
3,  5 — the  notes  produced  bv  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  are  called  respec- 
tively the  tonic,  mediant,  and  domi- 
nant, and  which,  in  union  with  the 
key-note,  form  the  FundamentalChord 
in  music. 

Having  thns  seen  kaw  it  is  that 
these  Harmonic  sounds  are  prodnoed 
in  nature,  the  next  question  to  be 
solved  is,  Wh^ls  it  that  the  combina- 
tions of  these  notes  give  rise  to  the 
finest  concord?  There  is  no  real  mys- 
tery here,  any  more  than  in  the  former 
problem ;  for  the  pleasing  natore  of 
these  Harmonic  notes  is  Just  owing  to 
their  bearing  to  each  other  at  once  the 
simplest  and  the  most  perfect  propor- 
tions (it,  ratios  of  vibration)  poBsible. 
For  example,  while  the  umie  note  la 
making  two  vibrations,  the  mediant 
is  in  the  same  time  making  three, 
and  the  dominant  five ;  and  so  every 
second  vibration  is  a  consonance. 
Thus:—* 

Discord 


jk. 


ToNir,     .1  1  =  2  A^  I 

Mkfmaxt,     I         I         1  =  3  B,    I 

Dominant,    |  i     |     |    -  5  C,    | 


It  is  perfectly  plain  that  no  other 
ratios  of  vibration  can  give  so  frequent 
coiHounnces  as  those  thus  produced 
by  the  tonic,  nii'diant,  and  dominant, 
or  such  ('qiKiI  intervals  between  these 
consMiinuces  aud  the  dissonances,  every 
vit>r.itioii  that  does  not  sound  in  oon- 
honaiice  bfiiig  exactly  half-way  be- 
tween each  of  those  that  do.  In  a 
disconl,  it  is  quite  the  reverse ;  the 
consonances  being  far  apart,  with  a 
ktIch  of  (li.4Sonanc<*s  between,  which 
are  nio'^t  irregular  in  their  occurrence 
—the  vibrations  of  the  several  notes 


I    I    I    I    I   I    I    I    I    I    I    I    I    =  141 
I   I   I   I    I   I   I   I   I   I   I    I    I    I  =  1« 
I   I   I   I   I   I   I   I   I   I   I   I   I   I   I  =  10 

now  approaching  now  receding  frooi 
consonance  with  one  another.  The 
diatonic  scale,  upon  which  all  our  mi- 
sical  instrnments  are  framed,  la  ao 
eonstmcted  as  to  avoid  bad  chorda  as 
much  as  possible ;  nevertheless,  if  the 
notes  B  and  C,  whose  vibrations  areia 
the  ratio  to  each  other  of  15  to  16  (or 
aov  other  notea  between  which  there  la 
only  a  semitone  of  IntemI),  tMsonnd- 
ed  together,  the  ear  will  be  moat  die* 
agreeably  affected  by  the  sound  pro- 
dveed. 
From  the  preceding  remarki  and 


*  Tlu*  Taning  lcDj;th  and  thifknen  of  tb«  sttokts  la  tha  *  Oaaeard"  ladleale^  In  an 
aitproxiiiiateileicrce.the  intcniitv  and  daratipa  of  tha  vibratloaa  la  the  ftpastif  tatka  i 

froiu  whii'h  it  wtU  be  observed  that,  as  tht  vibratloaa  graw  BMia  rapid  aad  ftaqaanlt 
tlie  fouml  becomes  leM  Intenw,  and  mora  cvaattoeat;  aad,  coasaqatatly,  thai  than 
14  t]uit<>  a.-«  coiitiuuoni  a  atrcam  of  loand  la  tha  low  aalaa  aa  la  tha  Ugk  la  tha  *  JNs- 
ri>r«r*  It  will  b«  ietn  that  tha  BoU  A  ihara  does  not  iMdca  a  Boanaaasa  with  B  and 
(\  rven  at  its  foortfcoth  vibration  :  aad,  la  foct,  tbsM  thraa  aolasda  notasmdln 
ptrfect  conaonanee  uatti  Ihair  Tibrationa  aaani  lasfaelifalf  la  (7,  •%  and  ffA. 
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diagram,  it  will  be  seen,  that  '*  a  dis- 
cord" is  merely  a  relative  term ;  that 
there  is  no  distinct  line  of  demarcation 
between  concord  and  discord,  and  that 
the  former  merges  into  the  latter  just 
ill  proportion  as  the  vibratory  conso- 
nances become  wider  apart,  and  the 
dissonances  less  regular  in  their  rela- 
tive distances  or  intervals.  It  will  also 
be  readily  seen  how  it  is  that  Nature 
is  said  to  love  concords  and  hate  dis- 
cords, inasmuch  as  she  adds  to  tlie 
sound  of  the  one  and  diminishes  that 
of  the  other;  because  each  of  the  two 
or  more  notes  which  produce  the  former 
not  only  co-exists  harmoniously  with 
the  others,  but  has  a  tendencv  to 
excite  the  others  when  not  sounding, 
and  consetpientiy  to  strengthen  them 
when  simultaneously  existing;  where- 
as the  notes  which  produce  discord  vi- 
brate ill  an  irregular  and  jarring  man- 
ner, so  that  the  vibrations  of  each  in- 
terfere with  and  tend  to  nullify  those 
of  the  others,  even  as  irregularly- 
toothed  wheels  cannot  work  together, 
and  quickly  bring  each  other  to  a 
stand.  This  is  a  beautiful,  yet  simple 
instance  of  th<^  harmony  establishc<l 
from  the  beginning  bet  wei'ii  the  consti- 
tution of  inanimate  nature  and  of  man: 
the  diviiu-lv-orduiiied  laws  of  matter 
ever  tj'udiiig  to  swrll  and  perpetuate 
what  is  a;:rceable,  and  to  check  what 
is  otl'ensive  to  the  equally  divinely- 
implanted  instincts  of  the  human  soul. 
And  the  wisdom  tif  the  ]  >ivine  Architect 
is  herein,  also,  seen  to  be  as  conspicuous 
a.s  his  goodness;  for  the  law  of  *^  least 
elfort"  prevails  here,  as  in  every  other 
part  of  the  universe;  and  all  these 
sweetest  of  sounds  are  produced  by  the 
very  simplest  means  and  the  least  com- 
plex ratios.  Thus  is  the  very  first  ele- 
ment of  Beauty  seen  to  be  Simplicity; 
and  thus  are  wc  tempted  to  inquire 
whet  her  otInT  sources  of  the  Deautiful 
are  nut  dependent  upon  kindred  prin- 
ciples. 

Li't  us  eome  to  Foum.  **  I  am 
ineliiied  to  beli-.^ve,"  said  the  gn?at 
Ne\\t(»n,  **  that  some  general  laws 
of  the  Creator  prevail  with  respect 
to  the  airreeable  or  un pleasing  affeo- 
tiinis  <d'  nif  our  senses:  at  lea-^t  the 
siipp't-jiiion  doe<  not  dero;:ale  from  the 
wisilom  nr  power  of  Gorl,  and  seems 


existed,  thought  so  too ;  and  be  de- 
veloped his  convictions  lo  a  sjstem  ef 
beauty  of  which  little  is  now  knows, 
and  still  less  is  understood.  There  b 
something  in  the  peculiar  aspect  of 
Grecian  art — in  that  pnrity  and  an- 
wavcring  certainty  of  outline,  envi- 
roning an  unapproachable  symmetry 
and  solidity  of  parts,  which  mark  all 
its  works  from  sculpture  and  archie 
tccture  down  to  its  very  gems  and 
cameos,  that  instinctively  snggesta  to 
the  beholder  that  its  authors  possessed 
a  knowledge  of  some  definite  mles 
of  art.  The  elaborate  r&svarchcs  of 
Miiller  and  Winckelmann  confirm  the 
supposition :  the  latter  ob:«ervinK,  thai 
'^  notwithstanding  differences  of  exe- 
cution, all  the  old  works  appear  to 
have  been  executed  by  disciples  of  one 
and  the  same  school;  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  Grecian,  like  the  Egyp- 
tian artists,  had  rules  by  which  not 
only  the  greater^  but  the  smaller  pro- 
portions of  the  body  were  accurately 
determined."  We  know,  from  ind- 
dental  allnsions  in  classic  authore,  that, 
during  the  heyday  of  Greek  art,  cer- 
tain fixed  principles  formed  the  basif 
of  artistic  education.  Famphilns,  we 
arc  told,  charged  his  pupils  no  leu 
than  £225  (one  talent)  in  advaneet 
for  which  he  engaged  to  give  lhem« 
for  ten  years,  *'  lessons  ftmnded  on  an 
excellent  theory  ;'*  and  it  is  stated  of 
Tarrhasius,  that  he  accelerated  the 
progress  of  art  by  the  purity  and  eor- 
rectness  of  his  designs,  in  coiiseqnenee 
of  his  being  *'  ac4|uainted  with  the 
science  of  proportion-*."  We  bare 
ample  evidence  in  Pliny,  Vitrnvlua, 
Philostratus  the  Younger,  and  otheff«« 
that  the  Greeks  wrote^much  on  the 
snbji^ct  of  symmetry,  or  pmportion« 
and  in  Some  cases  fortified  iheir  theo- 
retic teaching  by  ocular  demonstra- 
tion. ^'  Polycletus,"  says  Bossi,  '*  did 
not  confine  himself  to  giving  a  com- 
mentary upon  this  fun<lainenral  point, 
but  in  illuMration  of  his  treatise,  ac- 
cording to  Galen,  made  an  admirable 
statue,  that  confirmed  the  precepts 
laid  down  in  his  work;  and  this statae, 
which  w as  cal  lei  1  7 '/te  Rule  of  /Wycb- 
fff.<,  became  so  fsnions  for  iis  beaaty, 
th:it  its  name  passed  into  a  proverb 
to  (>x  press  a  ]M'rfi'ct  figure,  as  we  may 


hi-hly  rniiMinant  to  the  simplieity  of     find   in    Lucian."     Hut  of  all   thi 
the  inaerocosm  in   general.'*     Plato,     treatises,  not  a  fragment,  save  the 
the  finest  genins  perhaps  that  ever     Timaus   of   Plato,    remains.     It  ia 
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evident,  indeed,  that  a  knowledge  of 
their  principles  did  not  long  annriye 
the  liberties  of  Greece,  and  that  only 
a  vague  and  traditionary  knowledge 
of  them  existed  in  the  time  of  Vitm- 
vius;  for  that  Roman  anthority  on 
architecture,  even  when  he  is  correct 
in  his  precepts,  is  generally  wrong  in 
the  principles  by  which  he  seeks  to 
account  for  them,  and  is  totally  un- 
able to  turn  this  traditionary  know- 
ledge to  any  practical  acconnt. 

Kepeated  attempts  were  made  by 
Mediaeval  artists— especially  by  that 
versatile  genius,  Leonardo  da  Vind— 
to  rediscover  those  ancient  principles 
of  beauty,  but  with  little  success. 
The  idea,  however,  lingered  in  the 
minds  of  men ;  and  some  of  the  high- 
est names  in  physics  and  philosophy 
which  ourcountry  has  produced  express 
^  their  unhesitating  conviction,  that  the 
idea  of  a  geometric  system  of  beauty 
is  founded  on  truth  and  nature.  The 
attempt  to  discover  such  a  system  has 
been  renewed  in  our  own  day  by 
Mr  D.  R.  Hay,  who,  for  twenty  years, 
has  toiled  in  pursuit  of  this  once-known 
truth ;  and  who,  in  thecourse  of  his  pro- 
tracted investigation,  has  encountered 
as  many  difficulties,  embraced  as  many 
half-truths,  and  gone  in  chase  of  as 
many  secrets  of  no  practical  nse,  as 
would  have  made  any  one  possessed 
of  less  leisure  and  enthusiasm  to  aban- 
don the  inquiry  in  despair.  As  each 
new  step  of  the  process  dawned  npon 
him,  he  has  rushed  into  print;  so 
that,  as  in  the  more  famous  case  of 
Kepler,  all  the  errors  and  misconcep- 
tions which  have  beset  him  in  the  path 
of  discovery  are  durably  chronicled, 
aud  may  be  seen  and  read  of  those 
who  have  more  pleasure  in  decrying 
merit  than  in  acknowledging  truth.  He 
persevered,  however,  and  in  his  two 
last  published  works  has  got  his  theory 
into  such  a  shape  as  incontrovertibly 
to  establish  its  accuracy  and  extensive 
usefulness.  The  views  of  Plato  and 
the  ancients  were  unknown  to  Mr  Hay 
when  he  began  his  researches;  bnt  In 
accordance  with  the  previously  quoted 
sentiment  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's,  it 
was  the  analogy  existing  between  the 
aesthetic  principles  of  Sound  and  Form 
that  he  strove  to  seek  out  and  explore 
in  his  earliest  work,  and  which  has 
been  the  leading  idea  in  his  half-dozen 
subsequent  publications.    Like  all  hU 
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predeceaspra  in  the  search  for  a  Sci0^ 
of  Proportions,  he  began  by  tr^g  to 
find  what  he  .sought  in  a  ^tem  of 
Hnear  proportion ;  bat  after  long  grop- 
ing in  this  direction,  and  finmng  ne 
was  upon  a  false  scent,  he  struck  out 
a  new  path  for  himself,  and  happily 
conjectured  that  he  would  find  in 
angles  what  he  did  not  find  in  lines. 
Angles  are  the  essence,  the  develop- 
ing and  shaping  power  of  forms,  and 
Lmes  are  only  the  result  and  index  ot 
their  operations ;  so  that,  although  a 
system  of  linear  proportion,  if  men 
Icnew  how  to  ftpply  it,  is  not  devoid 
of  truth,  yet  it  mnst  always  be  infi- 
nitely less  certain,  and  more  compleaL, 
than  one  based  npon  angnlar  propor- 
tion. Angular  harmony,  therefore,  is 
the  basis  of  Mr  Hay*s  speculations  | 
and  the  fortunate  adoption  of  this 
path  of  inquiry  has  rid  him  of  the  In- 
superable difficulties  and  perplexities 
in  which  the  linear  method  has  firom 
age  to  age  involved  his  predecesson, 
and  has  recovered  the  firm  foundations 
npon  which,  we  feel  assured,  rested 
tiie  noble  snpentmctnre  of  Grecian 
Art. 

The  first  and  fundamental  reqnitile 
to  a  comprehension  of  the  science  of 
Form,  is  to  know  how  we  judge  cf forme 
—by  what  mental  process  it  is  that  we 
arrive  at  a  decision  as  to  thdr  per- 
fection or  imperfection.  "Without  en- 
tering at  present  npon  the  **  reason 
why,"  we  may  simply  state  thati 
consciously  or  nnconsdonsly,  the  eye 
mentally  resolves  all  forms  into  a  com- 
bhiation  of  triangles— these,  as  is  weU 
known,  being  the  simplest  elements 
into  which  forms  can  be  analysed ;  or 
rather,  we  should  say,  fixing  onr 
glance  looselv  npon  the  centre— say, 
of  a  pictnre-mune— we  ML  the  effect 
of  the  series  of  ang^  which  meet 
at  that  pohit  firom  the  drenmferenoe ; 
and  aocording  as  these  oonvergent 
angles  harmonise,  or  not,  with  one 
another,  do  we  find  the  figure  its^ 
to  be  pleasing,  or  the  reverse.  Now, 
no  angles  can  be  so  perfect  in  them- 
selves, or  so  harmonions  with  one  an- 
other, as  those  which  are  slmpleparts, 
—I.  e.  integral  fractions,  of  the  Curcle; 
so  here,  as  formeriv  in  Mode,  we  again 
are  led,  as  the  bans  <^  Beauty,  to  the 
law  of  Numerical  Proportion,  as  typi- 
fied In  theplutnoitteiiaofthemonochim. 
Aeoordingly,  the  prindideof  ICrHaj^s 
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theory  is,  "  that  a  (igare  is  pleasing 
to  the  eye  iu  proportion  as  its  funda- 
mental angles  bear  to  one  another  the 
same  ratios  that  the  vibrations  bear 
to  one  another  in  the  series  of  musical 
Harmonics ;  and  that,  as  the  whole 
science  of  musical  harmony  is  based 
npon  the  notes  produced  by  the  simple 
divisions  into  which  the  monochord 
spontaneously  resolves  itself  (^namely, 
if  if  Yf  71  with  then-  octaves  i,  {, 
^c.) ;  so  the  science  of  Form  is  based 
npon  the  angles  produced  by  a  similar 
division  of  the  circle,  or  its  quadrant.'* 
Or,  as  we  should  prefer  simply  to  say, 
— the  basis  of  beauty  in  form  is,  that 
all  the  leading  angles  of  a  figure,  or  of 
a  design,  should  bear  harmonious  pro- 
portions to  one  another ;  and  that  the 
more  perfect  these  angles  are  in  them- 
selves (i.e.  the  more  simple  their  re- 
lation to  the  circle  or  quadrant),  the 
more  symmetrical  will  be  the  compo- 
sition of  which  they  are  parts.  All 
the  developing  angles  of  the  Venus  de 
Medicis,  for  instance,  are  simple  frac- 
tions of  ttic  right  angle.  IMr  Hay  has 
rendered  his  theory  of  the  widest  prac- 
tical application  by  inventing  a  syste- 
matic and  most  useful  nomenclature  of 
forms,  which,  infer  a//«,  shows  every 
figure  in  aR'hitecture,  whether  rectili- 
near or  curvilinear,  to  belong  to  some 
certain  angle,  which  not  only  regulates 
its  individual  proportions,  but  seiTes 
also  to  determine  its  symmetrical  rela- 
tion to  any  figures  with  which  it  may 
be  combined.  For  instance,  the  right- 
unglod  triangle,  whose  smallest  angle 
is  oO',  is  called  **the  triangle  of  4" 
(i.e.  of  the  right- angle)  ;  the  oblong, 


composed  of  two  such  triangles,  is 
called  the  **  rectangle  of  i ;"  while  an 
ellipse  which  would  inscribe  such  a 
rectangle  is  called  the  **'  dllpse  of  J ;" 
and  so  on. 

Among  other  experimental  prodb 
of  the  accaracy  of  this  theoiy,  we  may 
state,  that  the  proportions  of  that 
masterpiece  of  Grecian  architectnre, 
the  Parthenon  of  Athens,  have  been 
analysed,  and  fonnd  to  be  in  remark- 
able accordance  with  Mr  Hay*s  prin- 
ciples. In  fact,  the  microsooiHcally 
minute  measurements  of  Mr  Penrose, 
seipso  teste^  gave  a  result  which,  for 
all  practical  purposes,  perfectly  coin- 
cides with  the  theoretic  drawings  oi 
Mr  Hay.*  This  instance  is  a  valu- 
able one,  inasmuch  as  the  fundamen- 
tal proportions  of  this  peeriess  edifice 
are  distinctly  marked,  and  as  its  an- 
gular harmony  is  too  perfect  to  admit 
of  caviL  The  principal  ftont-ele vation 
of  the  bniiding,  as  almost  everybody 
knows,  is  constituted  of  three  leading 
compartments — ^the  colunmar  portion, 
the  columns  and  entablature,  and  the 
tympanum;  and  in  confirmation  of 
Mr  Hay*s  tbeoiy,  the  rectaa^e  whidi 
would  inscribe  the  whole  bniiding  is 
found  to  be  a  rectangle  of  i :  the  co- 
lumns and  entablature  form  a  rect- 
angle of  i,  the  columnar  portion  a 
rectangle  of  i,  and  the  tympanum 
gives  an  angle  of  \  of  the  quadrant 
or  right  angle.  The  operation  of  si- 
milar principles — ^namelyi  the  having 
the  fundamental  angle  of  each  compo- 
nent part  a  simple  fraction  of  the  right 
angle,  and  consequently  all  of  these 
angles  bearing  to  one  another  harmo- 


*  Mr  Penrose  was  elected  by  the  Institute  of  Architects  to  report  upon  Mr  Haj*s 
"  Orthography  of  the  Parthenon,"  and  afterwards  published,  in  The  Builder  of  4th 
June,  tiie  result  of  his  investigations.  From  this  it  appears  that  over  the  whole  of 
the  Inrge  Furfaoe  of  the  farade  the  theory  holds  so  astonishingly  tme,  that  only  in 
two  places  do  the  actual  and  theoretic  proportions  differ  more  than  haff-an-inekf 
The  Hieasurenient  of  a  building  by  moans  of  a  cord,  it  is  generally  allowed,  howerer 
carefully  conducted,  can  only  give  an  approximation  within  a  sixth  or  eighth  of  aa 
inch  of  the  truth :  but  Mr  IVnro^vc,  in  stating  the  discrepancies  between  the  propor- 
tions of  the  l'artlifnon,as  required  by  Mr  Ilay't)  theory, and  the  aetaal meaaarementi 
of  the  building  made  by  himself,  enumerates  instances  of  variation  not  exeeeding  a 
fortlfth,  and  iu  Home  cases  so  low  as  nfive-huiulredth  part  of  aa  inch.  The  fabled  fly 
on  the  (>ui)i)1a  of  St  Paul'.-:  could  hnrdly  have  been  more  microscopic  in  its  criticism; 
yet  it  is  the  very  miuutenes.s  that  enhances  the  value  of  Mr  Penrose's  testimony. 
Tho  (liscrep:iii(*ii>::  between  the  theory  and  the  fact,  indeed,  are  so  infiaitesimaly  as 
fully  to  ju-^tify  tlio  opinion  subse<iuently  expressed  in  Tkf  Builder^  ibzi  "the  dimen- 
.sioii-s  which  Mr  i'enro-se  gives  are  the  sourest  verification  of  the  theory  that  eonldhave 
been  devised.  The  minute  diKcrepancies  form  that  very  element  of  praetififlj  ineerti- 
tud(>,  both  ns  to  execution  and  direct  measurement,  which  always  pvaialb  in 
^iali^iug  a  mathematical  calculation  under  such  conditions." 
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nions  proportions,  may  be  traced  in 
every  part  of  the  edifice,  whether  rec- 
tilinear or  cnrvilinear.  Not  that  thia 
system,  nor  any  nystero,  conld  of  itself 
give  rise  to  the  Parthenon,  any  more 
than  the  analogous  principles  of  music 
could  of  themselves  prodncft  a  Mozart's 
Kcqniem,  or  a  Beethoven's  Fidel io;  bat 
a  conscious  or  nnconscions  adherence 
to  these  principles  pervades  alilce  these 
masterpieces  of  the  sister  arts,  and  is 
as  visible  in  every  moulding  of  the  one 
as  in  every  note  of  the  other.* 

This  perfect  analogy  between  tbe 
principles  of  Music  and  the  principles 
of  Form,  and  the  complete  dependence 
of  both  of  them  upon  the  primal  law 
of  Numerical  Proportion,  is,  we  con- 
fess, a  very  remarkable  truth,  and  one 
which  cannot  fail  to  be  attended  by 
wide  and  important  results.  It  is  one 
step  nearer  to  the  nn veiling  of  that 
grand  Law  of  Harmony  which  will  ol- 
timately  bo  found  to  pervade  themii- 
verse.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
any  one  roan  should  l)e  able  to  fnUy 
develop  this  great  idea,  even  in  the 
single  province  of  Formal  beauty ;  and 
many  artists  of  genius  must  spend 
tticir  best  thoughts  upon  it,  before  we 
can  expect  it  to  produce  Its  legitimate 
fmits.  Nevertheless,  besides  esta- 
blishing the  theory,  Mr  Hay  himself 
has  fortunately  discovered  a  remark- 
able step  in  the  process  of  applying  It, 
and  that,  too,  in  the  crowning  type, 
yet  most  battling  enigma,  of  the  Beao- 
tiful,  the  human  figure.  Groping 
laliorion^ily  and  enthusiastically  In 
senrrli  of  the  true  and  ancient  prin- 
ciples of  Beanty,  Mr  Hay  had  tbe 
proportions  of  the  finest  living  models 
mo<t  ricrorously  ascertained,  and,  as- 
sisted by  professional  skill,  and  tbe 
aid  of  a  machine  constmcted  for  tbe 
purpose,   he  institute<I  an  elaborate 


inyestigation  Into  the  exact  propor- 
tions ^  those  beautiful  remains  of 
Greek  art,  tbe  Venus  of  Medicis  and 
the  Venm  of  Melos.  The  result  of 
these  InTMtigations  not  only  remailc- 
ably  corrobonted  his  general  theory, 
but  led  him  to  a  diecoveiy  of  tho 
method  (or,  to  speak  guardedly,  a 
portion  of  the  method)  by  which  the 
Greeks  seem  to  hare  applied  the 
principles  of  proportion  in  the  oon- 
structioo  of  their  Ideal  Statuary.  By 
this  method,  on  a  siren  line,  a  per- 
fectly proportioned  figure — of  any 
style,  firom  a  Venus  to  a  Hercules^ 
can  be  developed  as  to  all  its  principal 
points  by  means  of  oblique  lines  drawn 
from  either  extremity  of  this  giyen 
line;  the  anglea  made  by  theee  lines 
with  tbe  gi^en  line  being  a  fixed  series 
of  simple  fractions  of  a  given  fhnda- 
mental  angle.  ThisAnidMMntalBDtle 
changes  aoeordtaig  to  tbe  style  of  Ae 
figure  designed  to  be  represented ;  the 
right  angle,  as  we  have  said»  giTinf 
the  most  beautifhl  figure,  the  veooi, 
and  d-5ths  of  the  semieircle  girittf 
the  Hercules.  The  aof^  between 
these  two  extremes  gire  the  interme- 
diate classes  of  proportlens,  sucb  as 
were  imparted  by  the  Greeks  to  the 
statues  of  thefar  other  deities  or  lieroes ; 
and  it  may  be  added  that  all  figures 
founded  on  a  smaller  angle  than  the 
right  angle  are  long-necked  and  nar» 
row-shouldered,  and  all  those  abore 
the  right- angle  are  oomparatiTelT 
short-necked  and  broad-sbonlderea. 
Now,  as  the  ftmdameBtal  anj^e, 
which  determines  the  style  of  the 
figure,!  may  be  altered  at  ptea- 
snre,  while  the  series  of  derelop- 
Ing  aagles  remains  always  fixed  at 
h  h  i.  If  d».  of  the  Amdamental 
angle,  it  fbllows  that  mnr  Tiriety  of 
figures  may  beconstmcled  by  thlsoae 


*  We  oli»orre  that  Mr  Ilay  has  now  tnraed  his  attention  to  Ooflde  areUttetarSf 
ami  pr<>pii^«>s  to  do  with  Lincoln  Cnthedral  what  he  has  dene  with  tbe  Partbeaon. 
II>-  mifit  sti4  .oci),  if  he  condurtH  bit  iovcitigfttlon  with  proper  cart ;  for  the  prtneiplss 
of  »ymru«*trirnl  bvauty  in  Form  are  of  anivvraal  appUeatloa«  aad  will  readily  be  de» 
wctci  ill  Gothic  nivhitectnrr.— whiehisoharaeterifedbyUMprevaleaeioftriangalary 
a-  til**  iij\vk  i-t  «if  rectangular  forma.  Free-aaaeary»  as  its  name  lapHoa,  was  a 
hr<<:li frill Mt<i  uf  art  in  f«inner  tim«^  and  oenred  (o  |iteiSAft  many  of  the  mist  ef  art 
aftiT  tli'ir  •>  icutific  ba-vit  had  bvea  long  forgotten. 

+  It  i<  t«i  III'  rrmarkod,  that  thia  fundanenialangleiaonly  of  nst  to  thseoastmetor 
of  th.>  fu'urf.  ill  tht*  Name  way  ai  the  key-note  of  an  air  it  of  nae  to  a  pereon  dogiiif 
it :  a  kiiuwifdgp  ut  ibr  key-note  or  of  this  io-calM  fVmdaaMatal  aagie  belog  la  » 


vfi'V  iit-.'dful  lor  thf  appreciation  <»iUier  of  tho  air  when  mag  or  of  the  finished  tlala*^ 
It  i«  ju^t  a  meant  fur  more  eaaUy  pmerriag  er  issUaf  the relatlfe profertleas ef 
diifereut  paru  of  the  figure,  insM aih  as  Ihbfi  whUi  avs  hawiielias  ivMl  Iha  m 
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process.  A  wonderful  improvement 
this  on  the  absurdly  imperfect  and 
wholly  unworkable  systems  of  human 
proportion  which  have  hitherto  been 
attempted;  and  most  perfectly  does 
it  realise  the  hitherto  unaccomplished 
idea  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  who,  says 
Bossi,  *^  thought  but  little  of  any 
^'cueral  measure  of  the  s])ccics,  and 
lield  that  the  ti-ue  proportion,  and  the 
one  most  diflicult  of  investigation,  is 
solely  the  proportion  of  an  individual 
iti  retjnrd  to  himself,  wiiich,  according 
to  the  true  imitation,  should  be  differ- 
ent in  all  the  individuals  of  a  species, 
as  is  the  case  in  nature." 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the 
three  elementary  triangles  which,  in 
accordance  with  his  theor}^  Mr  Hay 
assumes  as  holding  the  place  whicn 
the  tonic,  mediant,  and  dominant  do 
in  music — (or  red,  blue,  and  yellow  in 
chruniatics)— are  those  which  consti- 
tute respectively  the  half  of  the  square, 
the  half  of  the  equilateral  triangle,  and 
the  half  of  the  elementary  triangle  of 
the  ])entagon — that  is,  precisely  the 
aesthetic  triangles  of  Plato ;  and  the 
super-excellence  of  the  two  first  of 
which  has  been  shown  by  Dr  Mac- 
vicar,  alike  from  the  forms  of  nature 
and  the  works  of  art.  Such  a  coin- 
cidence of  opinion  is  remarkable,  for 
each  of  these  inquirers  amved  at  his 
conclusions  in  ignorance  of  the  other^s 
speculations,  or  by  a  different  process. 
Mr  Hay  chose  those  elementary  forms 
as  the  best,  in  obedience  to  the  law  of 
analogy,  and  of  most  perfect  simplici- 
ty ;  Dr  Macvicar,  although  thoroughly 
conversant  with  ancient  philosophy, 
adopted  them,  not  in  deference  to 
the  great  name  of  Plato,  nor  by  the 
analogical  process  pursued  by  Mr 
Hay,  but  as  the  result  of  experi- 
mental investigations  of  his  own  as  to 
every  variety  of  angle  and  form,  con- 
firmed by  an  analysis  of  the  works 
of  the  great  masters  in  Art,  and  of 
those  forms  in  Nature  which  science 
teaches  us  to  regard  as  the  most 
perfect. 

IJut  how  did  Plato— how  did  the 
ancients,  it  may  be  asked — proceed  in 
such  inquiries?    Their  achievements 


challenge  invcsti^tion ;  for  they  suc- 
ceeded in  forming  a  science,  of  which 
we  have,  even  now,  as  yet  discovered 
only  the  theoretic  basis ;  and  when 
we  consider  the  infinitely  greater  dif- 
ficnlties  which  the  ancients  bad  to 
enconnter  in  the  pursuit,  than  what 
embarrass  nsi  nowadays,  we  stand 
astonished  at  their  success.  Not  to 
speak  of  the  twenty  centuries  by  which 
the  world  is  older  since  then,  during 
which  physics  and  metaphysics  have 
formed  the  subject  of  unremitting 
thought  and  discussion,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  we  have  this  im- 
mense advantage  over  the  ancient 
philosophers,  that  we  have  merely  to 
rediscover  a  system  formeriy  known 
and  practised,  and  whose  splendid 
products  still  exist  for  our  instruc- 
tion. AVc  have  the  sdence,  in  fact, 
still  before  us,  embodied  in  stone  and 
marble;  and  the  onl^  problem  is — 
Given  the  results,  to  discover  its  prin- 
ciples. So  that,  for  the  one  way  of 
inquiry  open  to  the  ancients,  we  have 
two ;  and  yet  we  have  accomplished 
absolutely  nothing  in  comparison  to 
what  was  so  splendidly  accomplished 
by  them. 

In  Greece,  everything  centred  in 
philosophy.  Phjrsics  and  metaphyucs, 
religion,  ethics,  and  aesthetics,  formed 
the  pabulum  of  the  philosophic  mind 
of  Greece.  The  grand  first  principles 
of  things  were  publicly  discussed  and 
lectnred  upon,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
rivet  the  attention  of  every  thought- 
ful man ;  and  from  these  first  prin- 
ciples many  things  in  science  were 
deduced  which  oSy  modem  experi- 
mentation could  establish  on  an  as- 
sured basis.  The  great  centre-truth 
which  was  afterwards  applied  with 
such  effect  to  Grecian  Art,  seems  ori- 
ginally to  have  been  derived,  like  not 
a  few  other  ideas  of  Hellenic  philo- 
sophy, from  the  East  Pythagoras 
was  the  medium  through  whidi  it  was 
introduced  into  Greece.  Educated, 
like  the  generality  of  his  countrymen, 
in  music  and  poetry,  excelling  in  elo- 
quence and  versed  in  astronomy, — 
bearing  off  the  palm  for  wrestling  at 
the  Olympic  Games  when  in  his  eight- 


thing  arc  harmonious  with  one  another.  In  architecture,  accordingly,  this  floetnatiiig 
fundamental  angle  is  replaced  by  the  unalterable  right-angle,  in  relation  to  which, 
or  to  the  whole  circle,  all  angles  are  judged  by  the  oye,  and  simple  fractions  of  whichy 
of  course,  are  the  most  perfect  angles  that  can  be  dcTised. 
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ccutb  ycAFf— admired  for  the  betaty 
of  his  person  and  tho  brilliancy  of  bis 
understanding,  that  remarkable  man 
withdrcfir  at  an  early  age  into  the 
East,  and  became  a  favoured  guest 
among  the  star-gazers  of  Chaldea  and 
the  white-robed  priesthood  of  the 
Nile.  There  he  searched  deeply  into 
the  ancestral  wisdom,  so  carefully 
prcser>*ed,  and  not  less  jealously  con- 
cealed, under  mystic  symbols,  in  those 
cradles  of  earliest  civilisation;  and 
on  his  return  to  his  native  land  (about 
520  B.C.),  he  brought  with  him  a 
system  of  Analogy,  or  key  to  all  har- 
'  monious  proportions,  by  the  help  of 
which,  it  is  said,  the  Greeks  came  to 
excel  all  other  nations  in  the  domain 
of  the  Fine  Arts.  Certain  it  is,  that 
he  indoctrinated  his  disciples  in  a 
science  of  numbers,  a  system  of  pro- 
portions, of  which  the  phenomena  of 
the  monochord  were,  if  not  the  actual 
basis,  at  least  a  material  exposition. 
The  application  of  such  philosophical 
principles  to  the  department  of  .Es- 
thetics must  have  readily  suggested 
itself,  even  if  they  had  not  ahready 
l>eon  so  applied  in  Egypt ;  and  it  ap- 
pears to  be  a  true  paradox  that,  In 
Greece,  the  principles  of  Art  were 
known  before  Art  itself  existed.  It 
Is  remarkable,  as  corroborative  of  this 
view,  that  it  was  precisely  in  tho 
generation  subsequent  to  Pythagoras 
that  Grecian  Art  sprang  into  exist- 
ence. This  **  wisest  of  tho  Greeks" 
died  in  407  u.c,  and  the  very  next 
generation  witnessed  the  golden  ago 
of  Pericles,  with  Phidias,  the  founder 
of  (irecian  sculpture  and  architecture, 
working  at  the  matchless  forms  and 
friezes  of  tho  Parthenon,  and  Zeoxis 
and  Parrhasius  contending  in  glorions 
rivalry'  in  the  Agora  of  Athens.  Tho 
character  of  early  Greek  scolptoref 
too,  corroborates  this  view;  for  the 
constant  posture  of  repose,  and  itiff 
adherence  to  proportion,  which  mark 
its  productions,  is  the  very  manner 
in  which  a  theory  of  Symmetrical 
Beauty  would  first  be  carried  ooi; 
the  energy  and  graces  of  Expres- 
sion being  naturally  added  at  a  later 
period,  as  genius  became  more  con- 
scious of  its  powers,  and  more  con- 
versant with  its  work.  And  so  the 
illustrious  pedigree  of  Art  went  on, 
founding  schools  and  accnmnlatJng 
fresh  tmths ;  ontil,  with  the  appear* 


ance  of  Lydppas,  Apellea,  and  Prax* 
iteles,  it  reached  its  culminating  point 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  eentnry  before 
Christ,  after  which,  like  tiie  fortnnea 
and  liberties  of  Greece,  it  commenced 
a  gradual  decline. 

That  Philosophy  should  thus  be  the 
mother  of  Art  In  Greece,  and  should 
bestow  upon  her  a  precious  dowry  of 
deductions  to  guide  her  future  stepa^ 
may  appear  surprising  nowadays, 
when  science  is  so  authoritatively 
divorced  from  festhetics,  and  every 
principle  is  scouted  nnlesa  it  come  in 
the  form  of  an  a  paeteriori  reasoning ; 
but  it  will  not  so  appear  to  any  one 
conversant  with  the  character  and 
objects  of  Grecian  philoaopliy.  It 
was  the  peculiar  genius  and  vocation 
of  that  gifted  people  to  grasp  the  first 
principles  of  thhigi,  and  so  become 
acquainted  with  the  leading  tmtha 
of  Mienee,  by  a  process  of  Imagina- 
tive inference  resembling  insplnoion. 
Grecian  Intellect  had  an  unequalled 
keenness  of  eye  for  the  analogies  of 
things.  Tho  slightest  resemblanea 
can^t,  charmed,  and  fixed  its  glance; 
and  the  phenomenon  of  the  Milky 
Way,  backed  by  a  few  commonplace 
facts,  is  said  to  have  carried  the  swift 
Imagination  of  Demooltns  to  the  con- 
ceptlon  of  the  Atomic  Theory,-—* 
world-wide  generalisation,  embradnf 
and  depicting  facts  of  which  posltiTcly 
its  framer  knew  no  more  than  tne 
schoolboy  or  the  Helot,  yet  wbleh, 
after  twenty  centuries  of  neglect  and 
doubt,  the  halr-spllttiag  science  of  a 
Dslton  and  Bersellos  Is  at  lengtli 
j^aclng  upon-  an  Irreflragable  baiiis. 
The  mental  development  of  the  Greeks 
and  that  of  the  modems  took  totaUj 
opposite  conrses,  — ench,  howevert 
supplementary  of  tho  other,  and  bolk 
leaaiag  fhun  dUforent  startlng-poiBli 
to  the  same  goal.  Of  the  two  great 
methods  of  scientific  Inanbr,  tho 
Ancients  relied  malnlvoa  toe  DedM- 
tive  system,  the  Ifodems  on  the  In- 
dictlve.  The  former,  starting  fnm 
principles,  came  down  with  eaglo* 
swoop  npoQ  detaUs:  the  latter,  Imif 
groping  amongdetalls,  at  length  risen 
toi^nclples.  The  former  seised  IVntii 
while  yet  In  tho  anembodled  Idea, 
and  by  a  brilliant  tot  Tagne  geneni- 
Isatioo,  applied  It  to  the  oouitleas 
forms  ana  phases  of  natnre  aronad 
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a  multitude  of  isolated  f^ota  in  the 
outer  world,  sift  them  wlilk  patient 
indudtry,  until,  from  the  shapeless 
and  perplexing  mass,  emerge  the 
goltien  grains  of  truth.  The  one  is  a 
brilliant  Despotism  of  Mind,  the  other 
a  servile  worship  of  Matter.  Bold 
speculation  must  always  precede  Ex- 
periment, before  the  latter  can  be 
turned  to  its  legitimate  account :  and 
it  should  never  be  forgotten  that  the 
main  value  uf  the  inductive  system  of 
inquiry  is,  to  test  the  results  at  which 
the  mind  has  prtviuusly  arrived  by  the 
mtthifl  i)f  Deduction. 

We  think  this  truth  has  been  too 
much  lost  sight  of  in  modern  science, 
although  it  is  notorious  that  all  the 
greatest  discoveries  —  from  that  of 
the  Xcw  World  by  Columbus,  to 
Le  Verrier's  planet  and  Newton's 
grand  Law  of  Attraction — have  thus 
been  beheld  from  afar  by  the  boldly 
precursivc  mind  of  the  explorer. 
That  .'ll<4thetics  have  suffered  from 
the  too  exclusive  predominance  at 
present  assigned  to  the  Baconian 
method  of  investigation,  can  hanily 
be  doubted  by  any  one  who  maturely 
considers  the  subject;  and  that  the 
Platonic  philosophy  is  likewise  better 
fitted  than  that  of  Locke  for  the  in- 
vestigation of  such  principles  as  those 
of  Beauty  is  manifest  from  this: — 
that  whereas  Locke's  theory  of  the 
understanding  practically  regards  the 
human  soul  as  primarily  a  tabtda  rasa^ 
whose  subsequent  ideas  are  the  mere 
echo  of  the  impressions  of  the  outer 
world, — a  mere  reflex  of  the  intlueuccs 
by  which  she  may  chancp  to  be  sur- 
rounded ;  according  to  IMato,  she  is 
a  tablet  legibly  written  on  from  the 
first, — a  bright  and  thinking  Reposi- 
tory of  ideas  im])arted,  and  qualities 
iin^ilanted  in  her,  ah  ovo^  by  her  Divine 
Maker.  By  the  former's  system, 
Truth  is,  by  its  nature,  something 
posterior  to  sensation,  and  entirely 
dependent  upon  it  for  existence;  by 
the  hitter's,  material  objects  are  merely 
the  exciting  cause  of  sensation,  and 
Truth  is  made  to  retain  its  nature 
though  the  corporeal  senses  were  no 
more.  lU  therefore,  Beauty  be  not  a 
fiction,  and  the  principles  of  ^Esthetic 
truth  be  really  (as  we  trust  wo  have 
shown  them  to  be)  native  to  the  hu- 
man mind,  the  ancient  philosophy  and 
method  of  Inquiry  must  be  much  more 


favoarable  for  their  diaoOYeiy  tliaa 
those  of  modem  times. 

The  exact  steps  of  the  process  by 
which  Pythagoras  and  Piato  arrived 
at  the  theory  of  Dunerical  or  geome- 
trical proportion, — a  vast  concepuoo, 
of  which  the  laws  of  JEatbetics  are 
but  a  fragment, — how  mach  they  bor- 
rowed from  the  wisdom  of  the  East^ 
and  how  much  they  excogitated  for 
themselves,  are  qnestioDs  which  we 
need  not  touch  upon.  Nor  need  we 
say  anything  expressly  as  to  the  merits 
of  the  Deductive  system  of  philosophy, 
upon  which  they  worked,  as  we  think 
the  true  worth  of  that  system  will  be 
pretty  clearly  indicated  in  the  course 
of  our  remarks  on  that  brightest  of 
its  material  products — Ideal  Beauty, 
as  embodied  in  the  works  of  Grecian 
Art. 

That  Ideal  Beauty,  it  has  been 
often  asked,  whence  came  it?  In 
proffering  a  reply,  we  must  express 
our  total  dissent  from  the  generally 
received  opinion,  that  this  chtf-dawcrt 
of  Art  was  produced  by  a  mere  con- 
sideration of  the  forms  of  external 
nature.  An  average  of  hamanity  is 
necessarily  an  average  of  imperfec- 
tions, and  therefore  no  one  is  so  ab- 
surd as  to  suppose  that  the  ideal 
beauty  of  the  Greeks  was  founded  on 
so  erring,  shifting,  and  common  place 
a  basis.  But  even  the  Eclectical  sys- 
tem— that  of  choosing  the  best  points 
out  of  a  multitnde  of  fine  forms — is 
(luite  inadequate  to  explain  the  ac- 
knowledged perfection  attained  to  by 
the  Greek  artists.  Firstly,  becaose 
every  fine  face  has  an  SMthetic  en- 
semble.  of  its  own,  which  the  alteration 
of  a  single  line  or  feature  would  de- 
stroy ;  so  that  the  mere  collocation  of 
the  finest  individaal  features  wonhi 
result  in  nothing  but  discord.  Bat 
secondly,  even  supposing  that  each 
stylo  of  countenance  were  carefnUy 
separated  from  the  others,  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  best  featnres  of  each 
would  hannonise  when  comUned  (a 
not  very  possible  supposition),  stUl 
the  result  would  be  greatly  inferior  to 
the  Ideal  Beauty  of  the  Greeks.  In 
fact,  to  settle  the  matter,  there  are 
proportions  in  the  Ideal  countenances 
of  Greek  and  Roman  statuary  m\Mk 
are  never  inanycatemetwUkmaehmi 
life.  They  have  no  parallel  in  living 
nature,  and  so  the  eciectJcal  theoiy 
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falls  wholly  to  the  ground.  A  pro- 
duct can  never  exhibit  a  thing  not  in 
the  dividend, — a  heap  of  pare  sand 
can  never,  when  sifted,  leave  behind 
it  a  grain  of  gold ;  and  in  like  manner, 
no  assthetic  eclecticism  in  the  world 
can  ever  give  as  its  product  a  facial 
angle  of  90*^  or  100^,  when  no  such  an- 
gle of  the  face  is  to  be  met  with  in 
actual  life.  In  fine,  it  will  be  found 
that  we  can  no  more  extract  Ideal 
Beauty  from  the  forms  of  nature  than 
we  can  make  pure  light  by  a  union  of 
colonrs;  and  the  best  possible  result  of 
the  Eclectical  system  will  fttU  as  much 
short  of  perfect  symmetrical  beauty 
as  the  dingy  white  produced  by 
blending  together  the  colours  of 
the  spectrum  falls  short  of  the 
purity  and  brilliance  of  unrefracted 
light. 

The  true  source  or  foundation  of 
Ideal  Beauty,  therefore,  it  appears  to 
U.S,  must  be  sought  fur  elsewhere  than 
in  the  world  of  matter.  It  springs 
not  from  any  mere  inspe^on  of  ex- 
ternal particularsTbut  from  a  compa- 
rison of  these  with  the  SBsthetic  stan* 
dard  within,  and  a  discernment  of  the 
true  ideas  of  form  with  which  the 
,  human  mind  is  itself  endowed.  Onr 
/  mental  constitution  and  external  na- 
ture are  made  for  one  another.  A 
perfect  harmony  subsists  between  the 
macrocosm  without  and  the  microcosm 
within,  and  the  laws  of  the  one  tally 
exactly  with  those  of  the  other.  The 
former  longs  for,  and  the  latter  tends  to 
produce.  Perfection, — therefore  t^ere 
IS  but  one  standard  for  both.  Both, 
too,  it  mnst  be  allowed,  are  often  im- 
perfiK^t  in  their  working.  Neverthe- 
less, Intellect  has  fewer  diflScnlCles  to 
encounter  in  its  working,  and  conae- 
quently  approaches  nearer  to  perfec- 
tion in  its  creations  than  matter  doee. 
It  was  a  fine  saying  of  ancient  times, 
that ''  there  is  nothing  noble  in  Nktnre 
but  Man,  and  nothing  noble  in  Man 
but  Mind.'*  And  it  was  In  strict  ac- 
coniancc  with  this  maxim,  and  with 
a  de4*p  fe<*ling  of  the  harmony  subsist- 
ing U*tween  the  soul  and  natorei — 
with  a  lively  conviction  that  each  of 
these  co-ortlinates  reflects  the  laws  of 
the  other,  but  that  the  former  is  the 
more  {lerfect  mirror  of  the  two,— 4htt 
the  Greeks  proceeded  in  their  creation 
of  Ideal  Beanty.  They  resolved  to 
supplement  the  defects  of  ordinmiy 


nature  by  an  appeal  to  ih9  Ugher 
standard  within ;  and  so  sneoeedM  In 
imparting  a  degree  of  symmeteicai 
beauty  to  the  forms  of  nature  whicli 
the  latter,  though  ever  striving  after, 
is  never  able  of  herself  to  develop. 

If  it  be  asked  how  the  «sthetio 
principle  of  the  Mind  operates  and 
manifests  itself  in  the  production  of 
Ideal  Beauty,  we  answer — In  a  two- 
fold manner :  the  critical  and  the  crea-  • 
tive.  When  an  artist,  for  instance— 
whether  painter  or  sculptor— Is  bovf 
in  the  work  of  conception,  his  Inia|^- 
nation  is  In  full  play,  and  summons  np 
before  his  mind*s-eye  a  succession  A 
forms,— each  of  whidi,  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  he  tries  by  the  ssthetie 
faculty  of  his  mind,  and  at  length  n- 
lects  the  one  most  In  unison  with  hii 
design,— even  as  a  mnsidan  sdecti, 
after  trial,  the  most  pleasing  of  a  sno* 
cession  of  chords.  In  this  case,  all 
goes  on  within  the  mind  itself— Ima- 
gination supplying  the  objects,  and 
the  Esthetic  faculty  or  consdoice 
making  the  choke.  But  let  va  set 
what  takes  place  when  the  mind 
emerges  fhHn  her  own  recesses,  from 
the  shadowy  chambers  of  imagenr, 
and  comes  into  contact  with  some  on- 
ject  in  the  external  world— as,  lot  la* 
stance,  a  statue.  In  this  case— nntoas 
there  be  some  unusually  gross  viola- 
tion of  nature— the  Imagination,  act- 
ing in  obedience  to  the  ssthetlc  fuml- 
ty,  does  not  alter  the  ftodamental  a^le 
of  the  form  set  befbre  It,  but,  aeceptmff 
the  general  outline  and  expression  of 
the  statue,  proceeds  mentally  to  mo* 
dXfj  the  defective  lines  or  fBatnres  mtll 
the  whole  aspect  and  contonr  b  bronibt 
into  unison  with  the  mind*e  requro* 
menta,  and  until  Imagination  sipv^ 
Imposes  an  aiir  image  of  the  Pemol 
upon  or  aroond  the  solid  llneimoBli 
or  the  Imperfect. 

We  might  caU  tfak  f^  brevllj^  • 
sake,  the  Law  of  Psychical  SngraUoB. 
Bat  as  we  entertain  a  aalntarydlitrail 
of  all  technical  pbrasea— which  fg&om^ 
ally  do  little  more  than  hint  at  tiw 
thing  signified,  witbont  in  any  dcfUi 
deseriblng  It— we  shall  endeavonr  to 
find  plain  words  enough  In  the  bf^ 
liah  langnage  to  ftolly  exprsM  oar 
Bwanlnr.  And  althongfa  Ideal  Boa^f 
la  a  snlj«ct  which  is  regarded  as  peen- 
liariy  belonging  to  tiM  transoeooeBldl 
r^;ioaa  of  phlloeoph/,  and  has  been 
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iUsconr.-ed  upon  with  as  much  hazi- 
ness as  if  it  (lid  actually  belong  to  the 
most  a'condito  arcana  of  niy.nicisni, 
wc'ilu  not  <lo*|»air  of  making  it  perfectly 
intelli;jil)lo  to  our  readers,  as  it  is  iden- 
tical in  principle  with  a  chiss  of  the 
nio.-^t  ordinary  phenomena  of  every- 
day life.     Suppose  we  are  reading  a 
boi.'k,  and  come  to  an  idea  with  which 
wc  cannot  coincide' — does  not  thi*  mind 
forthwith  set  to  work,  and  sujrgest 
thou^Mit  afti;r  tliought  in  rapid  succes- 
sion, until  amon;(  the  multitude  pre- 
sented wc  roc<);?nisc  the  true  one?   Or 
suppose  we  are  a^kiu*;  ourselves  that 
(pie-ftiou  which   every   other  day  or 
hour  domamls  from  us  an  answt^r, — 
'*  \V li.it   .-jhall    I    do  in   the   circum- 
stances '.' " — and  f<)rthwith  the  various 
alternatives  of  the  case  pass  in  review 
thruu;:Ii  the  mind,  until  thejud^'meut 
select?  that  which  seems  to  it  the  best. 
In  Slime  such  cases,  pl.in  after  plan 
may  uufi-ld  itself  within  the   mind, 
each  with  its  long  train  of  probable 
acci«ients  and  far-otV  results — until  the 
thoughts  that  thus  j;lint  throu;ih  the 
light  of  the  mind,  ligke  a  flight  of  me- 
teors in  a  November  night,  coming 
from  darkness  and  g(«ing  to  darkness, 
may  absolutely  bewilder  us  by  the 
multiplicity  in  which  they  appear.  Or, 
leaving  the  realms  of  ]'ure  thought,  let 
ns  think  of  things  whi«li  have  physical 
furms  and  (pialiiies.    Let  us  take  coun- 
.'iel  with  ourselves,  for  example,  as  to 
the  be"^t  shape  or  size  for  a  dining- 
room  table;  or  the  best  pattern  for 
drawing-room  carpet  or  curtains;  or 
the  best  colour  for  a  neck-tie;   or, 
m(»re  homely  still,  what  we  .<»hould 
like  for  dinner— and  forthwith  tables 
of  all  shapes  and  si/.es,  and  carpets, 
curtains,  and  neck-ties  in  goodly  va- 
riety pass  in  shadowy  review  before 
us  ;  while,  if  we  chance  to  be  particu- 
lar! v  hungrv,  savourv   dishes  of  all 
sorts  appeal  nlmost  as  strongly  to  our 
senses  as  if  thev  stood  arrayed  before 
ns  on  a  tnhle.-dlu>(t\     One  article  after 
another,  in  short,  is  suggested  by  the 
mind,  until  we  make  a  choice.    These 
things  are  familiar  to  all  of  us  ;  and, 
in  truth,  the  power  of  the  mind  to 
originate  ideas,  either  of  itself  or  in 
connection  with  some  external  object, 
is  a  matter  of  such  hourly  experience 
with  every  human  being,  as  to  need 
neither    comment    nor    illustration. 


Nevertheless,  as  it  is  this  self- same 
mental  process  which  constitutes  the 
basis  of  the  beautiful  phenumeDOD 
which  we  are  now  investigating,  we 
must  look  a  little  farther  into  it. 

Wlien  a  lively  idea  of  any  object  is 
conceived  in  the  mind,  wc  feel  as  if 
the  object  itself  were  iu  some  way 
present  and  felt,  and  that  we  are  men- 
tally enjoying,  sulTering,  or  inspecting 
it ;  and  every  such  conception  which 
relates  to  material  objects — such  as  a 
form,  or  colour — tends  to  produce  a 
more  or  less  vivid  pictare  of  them  on 
our  mental  retina.  Every  one  Is 
aware,  at  times,  but  especially  wlieu 
our  emotions  are  excited  (or,  in  other 
words,  when  the  soul  is  in  lively  ac- 
tivity), that  we  can  and  do  sec  in  onr 
^•mind's  eye" — as  Shakespeare  said 
first,  and  as  everybody  says  now — 
perfect  likenesses  of  absent  persons 
and  places.  But  the  imagination  can 
go  further  than  this,  and,  dispensing 
altogether  with  the  aids  of  recollec- 
tion, can  conjure  up  scenes,  or  figures, 
or  events,  which  have  no  existence  at 
all  in  the  outer  world.  This  is  the 
faculty  which  the  creative  artist 
(n-riti/Ti/k)  employs ;  and  the  result  is, 
as  in  the  former  case,  an  image  im- 
pressed on  what  we  may  stiii  call  the 
mental  retina,  the  vividness  of  which 
varies  in  intensity  according  to  the 
temperament  of  the  individual  and  the 
extent  to  which  his  mind  is  intci*cstcd 
and  his  imagination  in  play.  Almost 
every  one,  however  mentally  sluggish 
and  apathetic,  must  be  familiar  with 
this  phenomenon ;  and  it  is  told  of 
that  most  original  of  artists,  Blake, 
who  possessed  the  imaginative  faculty 
iu  a  very  high  degree,  that  he  used  to 
be  able  to  summon  up  ideal  faces  with 
such  vividness,  that  he  felt  as  if  be 
beheld  them  iu  all  the  distinctness  of 
objective  reality — with  ail  the  life- 
likeness  of  tlesh  and  blood. 

Xor  is  this  much  to  be  wondered  at, 
for  this  ^^deal"  image  is,  iu  truth, 
quite  as  real,  though  not  so  vivid,  as 
any  produced  by  external  influences. 
The  province  of  Matter  is  to  excite  to 
action  the  Mind,  and  Mind  in  ita  tura 
reacts  upon  matter.  The  Soul,  in  fact, 
and  the  External  World,  are  two  poles 
of  action  ;  and  as  the  body  is  an  inter- 
mediate organism,  and  medium  of  com* 
munication  between  them,  it  is  acted 
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npon  by  both.    The  sole  use  of  ex- 
ternal objects,  so  far  as  the  eye  is 
concerned,  Is  to  send  a  Tibration  or 
inflaence  along  the  optic  nerve  to  the 
bralu,  exciting  in  the  sool  an  idea 
corresponding  to  the  object  beheld. 
But,  dispensing  with  this  process,  by 
au  exercise  of  its  own  native  powers, 
the  soul,  as  we  have  seen,  can  conceive 
this  same  idea  for  itself,  independently 
of  external  assistance;  and  so  the 
image  is  as  tmly  conceived  by  the 
latter  process  as  by  the  former— al- 
though the  image  produced  by  exter« 
nal  influence  is  Uie  more  vivid,  broaose 
the  soul,  like  everything  else,  cannot 
act  upon  itself  with  the  same  intensity 
as  it  is  acted  upon  bv  other  bodies. 
But  there  is  more  in  the  matter  than 
this ;  for  the  soul  can  not  only  create 
images  for  itself,  bat  it  can  impress 
these  ideal  images  npon  its  cnvdophig 
organism.    For,  just  as  certain  vibra- 
tions from  without  produce  a  pictore 
on  the  retina,  sensation  in  the  bnin, 
and  an  idea  in  the  soal— so,  reversinff 
the  process,  an  idea  strongly  concdved 
by  the  soul,  excites   corresponding 
visual  sensation  and  vibration  in  the 
brain  and  nerve,  and  an  actual  pic- 
ture on  the  retina.     For  example, 
when  a  man  sees  a  statue,  a  vibraUoa 
is  sent  inwards  through  the  eye,  along 
the  optic  nerve,  to  the  brain ;  so,  when 
he  thinks^  or  conceives  the  idea  of  this 
statue,  a  similar  vibration  is  sent  out- 
wards from  the  brain,  along  the  optic 
nerve,  until  its  delicate  lineaments  are 
depicted  on  the  expanded  surface  of  the 
retina.    Thus — as  common  consdout- 
uess,  not  less  than  science,  teaches  ns 
— when  we  MmA,  an  exactly  conveFM 
process  is  generated  within  us  as  when 
wo  fetl,  A  feebler  converse,  It  is  true : 
for,  in  the  state  of  health,  our  mental 
conceptions  do  not  eonal  in  hrct  our 
physical  sensations.  But  let  the  train 
be  inflamed,  as  in  delUinm,  or  become 
otherwise  morbid  in  its  actioD,  and 
that  feebler  converse  beoomes  equal 
in  power  to  the  most  vivid  external 
impression.    It  is  smm— actually  and 
unmisuliably  impressed  on  the  re- 
tina, and  Men— with  every  line  as 
sharp  and  hue  as  vivid  as  those  of  ao 
actual  object ;  and  thus  a  fietkm,  or 
rather  creation,  of  the  mlad  beeooMi 
an  obiect  of  the  seoset. 
This  principle  applies  to  all  tlie 


senses — to  taste,  touch,  hearing,  and 
sensation  generally,  as  well  as  to  Bight. 
Any  idea  or  emotion,  strongly  con- 
ceived, gives  rise  to  a  corresponding 
fieeling,  whether  pleasant  or  otberwisei 
In  the  part  of  the  body  of  which  the 
mind  is  thinking,  or  impels  our  cor- 
responding orgsJDs  or  whole  bodiee 
into  involuntary  action.  The  former 
of  these  snbtle  modes  of  action  of  the 
mind  npon  the  body  is  too  common- 
place to  need  illustration ;  but  the  lat- 
ter can  be  beautifully  and  with  little 
difficulty  detected,  inter  alia^  in  its 
operation  upon  onr  organs  of  speech. 
If  any  man,  for  instance,  be  repeating 
words  to  himself,  or  mentally  framing 
his  thoughts  into  speech,  he  will  be 
conscious  of  a  nervous  sensation  at 
the  root  of  his  tongue— a  weak  im« 
pidse  playing  upon,  rather  than  di- 
rectly affecting,  the  muscles  of  speech. 
If  he  become  excited  when  thus  en- 
gaged, this  impulse  will  be  strength- 
ened so  as  to  overcome  even  the 
coercion  of  the  will ;  or  if  he  become  ab- 
sent, it  will  forthwith  form  itself  into 
mntteringsor  words.  See  that  peaaantv 
to  whom  reading  is  difficult,  and  witk 
whom  every  syllable  is  laboriously  im- 
pressed on  the  mind  before  the  words 
can  be  mastered— how  he  reads  aloudl 
—that  abaent  thhiklng  man,  how  be 
mutters  and  moves  his  lips  as  if  in 
speech  I— that  startled  or  excited  glri, 
how  her  feelings  burst  forth  ineon- 
trollablv  into  exclamations.  This  b 
a  beautiful  series  of  illustrations  of  the 
power  of  the  mind  within  influencing 
and  producing  hivduntary  aetion  m 
its  snWdinate  and  obedient  oraanlia. 
In  the  same  way  Imaginatton— or 
the  creative  power  of  the  soul— pco* 
duoea  actual  vitoOlons  on  the  ^n- 
panum  of  the  ear,  and  fbrns  tm 
the  retina  of  the  eye,  whieh  are  dis- 
tinct In  proportion  as  the  fontal  Ideas 
vividly  conceived,  and  wfalA 
me  a  character  of  aetnal  o^ee* 
tMtj  as  soon  as  the  brain  Is  over- 
exdtad  by  disease.  This  Is  tmly  the 
work  of  Iwmgimtkm;  bat  the  vul- 
gar attach  to  this  phrase  a  meaning 
which  sdenoe  cannot  hoaokwiatn. 
Men  are  ever  apt  to  dseelve  tnesH 
selves  tj  ^  JnOM  of  words.  A  saa- 
aation  la  called  Real  when  pradnest 
In  ns  by  the  sgencj  of  Hatter,  and 
Ideal  when  prooacea  I7  the  agsMiy  of 
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Mind ;  but  both  of  these  a^nciea  are 
alike  actual  in  their  effects  and  in  their 
existence.  The  body  id  a  medium  be- 
tween the  soul  within  and  the  world 
of  matter  without,  and  is  acted  upon 
by  both.  We  call  the  iufiuenco  of  the 
one  Ima^rination,  and  of  the  other 
Reality ;  but  both  are  alike  actual,  and 
the  iutlueuce  of  the  former  sometimes 
entirely  obliterates  that  of  the  latter. 
Not  to  spenk  of  the  countless  physical 
effects  produced  by  the  action  of  the 
soul  upon  its  corporeal  shrine,  it  is  by 
Inia{(i nation  that  we  hear  the  rhythm 
and  rhymes  of  the  poet^s  verse  upon 
which  we  arc  only  silently  fixing 
our  eve — that  we  feel  the  effect  of  a 
piece  of  music  without  ever  humming 
it  over — that  we  can  see  the  features 
or  hear  the  voice  of  an  absent  friend 
— or,  by  reading  a  few  descriptive 
line>«,  can  follow  the  historian  to  his 
fields  of  ti;;lit,  or  the  novelist  to  his 
scenes  of  ut(»pian  loveliness.  See  old 
Beethoven  seated  grey- haired  at  his 
instrument,  rulliiig  out  magnificent 
bursts  and  sweetest  cadences  of  sound, 
nutil  the  air  is  undulating  all  in  uni- 
son, and  your  whole  being  moves 
rhytliMilcaily  to  the  angelic  strains. 
But  lo!  the  next  moment  there  is  a 
clash,  a  horrid  jar; — a  book  has  fallen 
upon  the  keys.  Yet  the  music  rolls 
on, — lie  «lors  not  hear, — he  is  stone^ 
dt^if!  Is  it  possible!  Why,  then, 
does  he  play,  when  music  is  an  enjoy- 
ment of  which  he  can  now  know  no- 
thing? Ah!  there  you  err.  It  is 
nnisi(!  from  within  that  now  tills  the 
old  man  with  ecstasy.  His  soul  is 
eddying  with  sweet  sounds,  for  ever 
weiiiiii;  up  like  waters  from  a  spring. 
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the  imperfeet ;  or  creativelj,  \ij  mO- 
ing  up  image  afkar  imago  In  the  ■Ufror 
of  the  phantasy  or  imagiBalk»«  urtil 
the  desired  one  present  itself.  Thevs 
are  varions  degrees  of  perfeeUoD  or 
imperfection  in  this  as  io  ail  our  faeol* 
ties.  Nevertheless,  Jnst  as  tlie  iatel- 
lectaal  Gonscienoe  tells  oa  what  li 
True,  and  as  the  Moral  one  is  ea* 
graven  with  the  principles  of  Good- 
ness or  Virtue,  so  the  nsthedc  Coa- 
science  is  constituted  of  the  prindploi 
of  Beauty,  and  by  those  prineiplos 
moulds  the  forms  which,  tbrongfa  the 
medium  of  the  Imagination,  are  m- 
sentcd  to  the  mental  eye.  To  illee* 
trate  the  process  by  a  most  simple 
case.  Say  there  is  presented  to  ths 
eye  a  Hoe  on  a  black  board  stretehiag 
between  two  points,  bat  not  qnile 
straight,  —  or  a  ciircle  imperlhet^ 
drawn.  Then  forthwith  the  mind  eif 
the  spectator  says,  "  Not  this  line,**  or 
''  Not  that  circle  ;'*  and  in  their  steed 
an  ideal  line  or  true  circle  is  eonoelved 
by  the  mind,  and  is  drawn  in  the 
mind's  eye.  The  same  mental  pioessi 
takes  place  even  in  the  most  oonnD- 
cated  cases  of  festheticjadgment«  Ml 
in  a  peculiar  manner  with  all  the  le- 
gular  geometric  figures, — snch  as  the 
hexagon,  octagon,  rhomboid,  &0.  ;^ 
an  imperfect  form  or  group,  or 
of  contours,  or  combination  of 
or  colours,  being  no  sooner 
to  the  senses  than  the  Sonl,  In 
of  a  power  bestowed  by  her  Mahsi^ 


conceives  in  her  own  depths,  la  her 
*^  chambers  of  imagery,*^  a  ftm  or 
group,  or  whatever  else  it  may  hOi  ef 
the  same  order  as  that  which  is  glvoBi 
but  such  an  one  as  is  beantifiu  (iLe. 


He  is  composing:  and  sits  down  to  the    perfect)  of  its  kind. 


jiianntorte  only  for  the  sake  of  inten- 
sifying his  own  emotions.  And  though 
his  hands  he  sweeping  the  sounding 
chords,  he  is  listening  to  music  more 
witching  still— grander,  orchestral — 
which  the  soul,  at  once  com|}oser  and 
executant,  is  pouring  most  audibly 
upon  his  mental  ear. 

Alter  these  observations,  we  trust 
we  shall  not  l»e  unintelligible  when, 
re  stating  the  matter,  we  say,  that  the 
sp^tiu'tit!  faculty,  from  whence  springs 
Idful  l(«>auty,  develops  itself  either 
critically,  by  forming  a  faint  airy-like 
ima;:t'  of  the  perfect  around,  or  super- 


U  we  proceed  to  inquire  as  to 
relative  beauty  of  these  Ideal 
as  compared  with  those  of  the 
world,  it  is  plain  at  the  outset  that,  as 
a  perfect  harmony  subsists  between 
the  Mental  ]!kM>oomy and  theEoonoHj 
of  Nature,  the  Mind  works  just  as  Nsp 
turc  works ;  and  that  the  creations  ef 
the  former  must  be  developed  in  as* 
cordance  with  the  very  same  prindnlsB 
as  regulate  the  productions  of  the  lal* 
ter.  The  mere  fact,  therefore,  of  esr- 
tain  things  being  '*  real  **  is  so  pnef 
of  their  superior  beauty  or 
\ctual  thiugs  (and  the  same 


imposing  it  ujkiu,  the  lineameuts  of    applies  to  the  oomparative 
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merits  of  FictioD  and  true  NarrtUve) 
are  only  beaatifhl  in  so  far  as  tbey 
harmonise  with  the  Grand  Economy 
of  Natare;  and  if  they  depart  from 
that  economy — as  everyday  forms  and 
occurrences  almost  constantly  do,  more 
or  lei;s — then,  however  true  and  real 
they  may  be,  they  will,  nevertheless, 
be  deficient  in  beaaty.  In  fact,  the 
term  natural^  in  its  tme  sense,  applies 
as  thoroughly  to  the  working  and 
creations  of  the  mind  as  it  does  to 
those  of  the  external  world.  The 
question  is  one  not  of  Mind  vemu  Na- 
ture, but  of  the  nature  within  com- 
pared with  the  natare  withoat ;  and 
if  the  products  of  Mind  be  more  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Economy  of  Crea- 
tion than  those  of  the  external  world, 
then  the  ideal  forms  are  actnally  and 
unquestionably  more  natural  than  the 
real.  And  here  the  important  ques- 
tion arises,  whether  Mind  or  external 
Nature  actually  does  work  best.  Now, 
assuming  that  Nature  and  Mind  ori- 
ginally possess  equal  powers  of  acting 
in  agreement  with  their  constitution, 
the  question  as  to  the  comparative 
excellence  of  their  products  may  be 
determined  by  the  other  question. 
Which  of  the  two  has  the  greater  ob- 
stacles to  overcome  in  its  working? 
The  answer  to  this  is,  unquestionably. 
Mind  ;  which  can  model  and  remodel 
its  creations  without  obstruction,  and 
which  has  only  Beauty  to  attend  to; 
whereas  with  Nature,  Fitness,  and 
many  other  qualities,  must  often  pre- 
dominate, to  the  detriment  of  Beauty. 
The  creations  of  the  Mind,  in  fiict, 
may  be  produced,  contemplated,  im- 
proved upon,  and  reproduced  in  still 
nobler  forms,  a  process  of  perfection- 
nxMit  which  is  denied  to  Nature; — 
and,  moreover,  during  their  evoln* 
tion,  the  creations  of  the  Mind  are 
frH>  from  those  physical  obetroctlons 
and  conflicting  agencies  which  Nature 
has  generally  to  contend  against,  and 
which  so  often  disfigure  or  prevent  the 
full  maturation  of  her  forms.  Does 
it  n«»t  necefisarily  follow,  then,  that 
Mind,  in  its  creations  of  the  Beaatlftil, 
can  approach  nearer  to  the  perfeetloD 
of  l)eaury  than  Nature  generally  does,  . 
or  onght  to  be  expected  to  do?  And 
is  not  this  a  conclusion  to  which  a 
stndy  of  all  ideal  art  Inevitably  leads 
ns,  whether  we  contemplate  the 


terpieces  of  Scnlptnre  or  of  Painting, 
of  Music  or  of  Poetry  ?~the  artiatao 
creations  of  Mind  ever  surpassing  in 
beauty  any  mere  Imitations  of  the 
productions  of  Nature. 

Although  these  views  may  appear 
somewhat  novel  to  some  of  our  read- 
ers, we  do  not  think  that  they  stand 
in  need  of  much  further  argumenta- 
tion. Touching  the  doctrine  moet 
likely  to  be  contested— namely,  that 
of  real  idecde — we  woidd  simply  refer 
any  sceptic  to  the  testimony  of  Sdenee, 
which  tells  us  that  these  ''ideals" 
miuMt  exist  in  the  manner  we  have  de- 
scribed; and  to  the  testimony  of  uni- 
versal Consciousness,  which  tells  us 
that  they  do  exist,— we,  in  fact,  beiog 
as  certain  that  we  have  the  power  of 
mentaUy  beholding  an  absent  face  or 
imagining  a  new  one,  as  that  wo  no* 
tnally  see  with  our  eyes.  And  finally, 
we  not  only  kmm  that  it  must  be  so, 
and  that  it  is  so,  but  we^it  to  be 
so ;  for  whenever  an  outward  otijeet 
of  art  does  not  correspond  with  these 
*' ideals,**  we  unquestionably  ezpai« 
ence  uneasiness  or  positive  pain  at  the 
sight  of  the  Imperfect  thus  bron^t 
face  to  face  with  the  Perfect,— and  as 
unmistakably  experience  a  sense  of 
enjoyment  and  repose  when  the  lineik 
mentsof  the  two  coincide.  There  arSi 
it  is  true,  many  reasons  why  this  pke* 
nomenon,  like  hundreds  of  others  dia- 
covered  or  undiscovered,  slKmld  ail 
attract  much  notice.  Firstly,  becaMO 
It  Is  at  once  so  common,  being  te 
truth  bom  with  na,  as  not  to  arreat 
attention,  yet  so  subtle  as  to  elada  or- 
dinary investlgatioB ;  and  Its  InflueBoa 
Is  so  much  weaker  than  the  imprea- 
alons  which  we  call  Sight,  that,  wImb 
called  up  bjr  an  external  dyeciv  the 
lines  of  the  Meal  form  ao  ttnderlio  aad 
■eariy  correapond  with  the  stronger 
impressions  ^ven  by  the  o^ect  ilaaift 
that  tbev  are  bnt  seldom  eoMcioHlj 
obserred.  SecoBdlj,  when  the  phasB*  / 
meoon  Is  lucidly  developed  whoUf  lif  k; 
the  mind  itself,  H  wiU  be  foaad  la  IB-  ^ 
qnbe  either  sack  vlTid  SBd  disfewbtaf 
esBOtion  as  hinders  all  ordinary  miadi 
from  the  difitealt  work  of  hrtroapactieai 
^or  each  a  clear,  caha,  aad  powetM 
ooncentratloB  of  tboaght  as  nw  par^ 
sons  (bowever  little  tkcj  maj  be  awaia 
oftbefoct)areeapablaot  The  vail 
au^foriigr  of  Biaakiadt  as  has  beaawsU 
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said,  "  think  only  with  a  corner  of 
their  brain ;" — and  it  is  a  mere  truism 
to  say,  that  vagae  and  unsteady  con- 
ceptions can  produce  no  better  picture 
in  the  mind  than  the  blurred  traces 
in  a  photograph  produced  by  the  wav- 
ing to- and- fro  of  trees.  It  is  a  rare 
faculty  that  of  vivid  conception, — 
whether  natural  or  acquired ;  whether 
enjoyed  by  instinct,  or  attained  by  a 
disciplined  concentration  of  thought. 
Poetic  minds  are  naturally  the  most 
vivid  in  their  conceptions  j  for  with 
them  the  soul  is  more  awake  than  in 
common  men,  —  acting  with  its  full 
force,  and  proportionately  affecting 
the  organism.  Every  tliought  is  with 
them  a  picture,  and  what  is  called 
word-  painting  is  j ust  a  reading-off  from 
the  pictured  tablets  of  the  mind.  With 
them,  abstract  truths  or  emotions, 
which  per  se  are  formless,  when  pre- 
sented to  the  mind  start  into  symbol- 
ical pictures,  or  rather  suggest  such 
pictures.  Hence  that  use  of  metaphor, 
so  common  in  poetic  or  exalted  states 
of  mind.  And  hence  also  it  is,  that 
an  obscure  idea  often  becomes  so  plain 
to  the  gifted  poet,  who  in  turn  makes 
it  plain  to  ordinary  men  by  reading- 
off  to  them  the  pictorial  embodiment 
of  it  which  he  has  seen  in  his  own 
mind.  The  Poet  is  the  only  master  of 
that  highest  form  of  metaphor,  which, 
as  has  been  well  said,  ^'  is  not  a  mere 
ornament  of  diction,  but  the  living 
body,  and  almost  itself  the  evidence, 
of  the  truth  which  it  expresses."  Of  a 
truth  he  is  that  '*  maker"  or  "  creator" 
which  his  name  implies  him  to  be,  and 
can  conjure  up,  in  the  mirror  of  the 
soul,  in  the  recesses  of  his  own  mind, 
ideal  scenes  as  fair,  and  life  as  sweet 
and  true,  as  any  that  human  eye  ever 
beheld  or  human  heart  has  throbbed 
to.  Though  blind  as  Milton,  he  still 
sees;  though  deaf  as  Beethoven,  he 
still  hears.  Cut  off  from  him  the 
whole  outer  world,  and  in  a  moment  he 
can  create  worlds  still  fairer  within  I 

Such  are  our  general  views  on  the 
subject  of  Heal  and  Ideal  Beau  ty .  Pro- 
ceeding  on  the  principle  that  Beanty 
is  no  mere  fiction,  but  a  quality  of 
which  the  soul  takes  cognisance  as 
surely  as  it  does  of  ri<rht  and  wrong, 
we  have  differed  totally  from  the 
a'sthctic  theory  which,  if  not  still 
in    the    ascendant    among   thinking 


minds,  la  at  least  unaiiswered.  Sa 
to  have  differed  fhun  able  men  would 
have  caused  us  much  regret,  did 
we  not  perceive  that  mmtters  ete  ai 
issue  in  UiLi  discosakm  which  are  of 
the  highest  moment  to  e  rigbt  ccmb- 
prehension  of  Hauun  Nature— or,  la 
other  words,  of  onrselyea,  oar  poweia^ 
and  our  duties.  As  an  acddental  fmil 
of  the  preceding  pages,  we  are  not 
without  hope  that  they  may  aoggeat, 
if  not  the  solation,  at  least  the  true 
path  of  approach  to  not  a  few  nm- 
teries  besides  those  of  .Ssthetica.  For 
the  perfect  harmony  which  we  hava 
been  led  to  recognise  as  sabdating  be- 
tween the  economy  of  Natnre  and  of 
Mind,  leads  to  the  importaot  practical 
conclusion,  that  the  Sciences  of  Phy- 
sics and  Psychology  can  be  made 
mutually  to  assist  each  other,  and  that 
whichever  of  the  two  is  the  farther 
advanced  in  any  particular  depart- 
ment can,  ipso  facto^  help  to  throw 
light  upon  any  mystery  in  the  other. 

As  Schiller,  most  beaatifolly  and ^ 

profoundly,  says, 


**  Witli  Geniuji,  Xatura  it  bound  in 
alliance, — 

Whatever  Mind  has  vowed,  piooslj  Nntan 
perforuw." 


Ere  long,  therefore,  we  hope  to 
the  Deductive  method  of  inqoiiy 
cued  from  its  present  neglect,  and  the 
worship  of  the  Baconian  system  no- 
derated  into  a  correct  appieclatioB. 
It  is  only  by  a  union  of  the  two  ma- 
thods  of  inquir}',  or  rather  byemploj- 
ing  either  alternately,  that  Inqniiycasn 
be  rightly  and  profitably  proaecnted  ; 
and  unquestionably  it  is  by  soch  a 
combined  process,  however  little  peo- 
ple are  aware  of  it,  that  all  traly  great 
discoveries  have  been  and  OTer  wHI 
be  made. 

If  successful,  moreover»  onr  ramaria 
have  attained  what  we  consider  to  ba 
a  far  higher  object  than  any  oonneeted 
with  ordinary  science — ^bT  fhndahiqg 
another  proof  of  the  noble  natore  of 
the  Soul ;  and  by  dedodog  from  tha 
domain  of  the  Beaotifal,  one  of  tha 
most  striking  testimonies  to  the  aonKi 
immortality  of  which  any  branch  of 
science  can  boast.  What  was  tha 
whole  philosophy  of  the  Encydopedista 
of  the  last  century,  or  of  the  Material* 
ists  of  this,  but  a  fabric  based  on  th* 
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assumption  that  the  soul  derives  all 
its  knowledge  from  the  senses — that 
without  them  it  cannot  move  or  act 
— and,  in  fact,  that  apart  from  them 
it  has  no  independent  existence  ?  Or, 
to  come  to  the  last  step  of  this  falsely- 
grounded  logic — that  Mind  is  but  a 
nnmc  given  to  the  ordinary  working 
of  our  animal  senses — that  it  is  bat 
the  bloom,  the  efflorescence  of  Matter, 
and  perishes  with  that  bodily  organ- 
ism whose  fairest  fhiit  it  is.  But  bow 
directly  opposed  to  all  this  are  the 
facts  and  principles  upon  which,  we 
trust  successfully,  we  have  based  oar 
theory  of  Real,  and  especially  of  Ideal 
Beauty.  For  if  there  be  an  Inner 
standard  of  beanty  prior  to  sensation, 
must  there  not  be  an  inner  power  in- 
dependent of  the  bodily  senses  ?  And 
do  not  the  still  too  wavering  reason- 
ings of  Moral  Philosophy  in  regard  to 
CoDsciencederivefromsnch  considera- 
tions fresh  potency  and  clearness?  Bnt 
more  than  this.  For  if  the  SonI  can 
t!ms  create  for  itself  sensations  similar 
to  those  derived  from  external  natare 
— if  it  can  surround  itself  with  scenes 
and  objects,  and  live  a  very  life  of  its 
own  m:iking~an  inner  life,  too,  of 
which  the  outer  life  is  bnt  the  scaffold- 
ing and  means  of  perfectlnff — is  not 
this  n  noble,  a  crowning,  and  withal  a 
most  beautiful  proof  of  Man*s  Immor- 
tal! tv  ?    Does  it  not  at  once  remove 

m 

all  scepticism  as  to  how  the  Sonl  can 
exist  in  a  disembodied  state,  and  give 
the  best  reason  why  there  shoald  be 
nnother  world,  in  which  that  Inner 
Life  may  burst  into  beanty,  even  as 
the  butterfly  emerges  radiant  from  the 
chrysalis?  Nay,  do  not  the  prin- 
ciplVs  which  we  have  used  in  explain- 
ing tlio  nature  of  the  Beaatlfal,  lead 
w^  still  farther  than  this,  and  not  only 
show  how  the  human  sonl  can  live  and 
act  after  the  body  is  no  more,  bnt  how 
also  tti.1t  spirit-state  mutt  be  a  state  of 
retribution ;  inasmuch  as,  the  stronger 
iiiipn*s8ions  of  earthly  life  being  re- 
moved, the  souKs  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings are  then  a  world  to  Itself,  and 
for  weal  or  for  woe  become  to  it  ill- 
in-all.  litre,  the  nnhapplness  of  the 
Houl  may  be  overpowered  by  the  sti- 
mulus of  sensual  pleasure,  or  forgotten 
amidst  the  engrossment  of  worldly 
pursuits ;  bnt,  beyond  the  grave.  Its 
own   happiness  or  its  own   miseiy 


reigns  soprame— known  and  iUt  wlih^ 
out  a  single  distraction—an  nnbroken 
rapture  or  a  consnming  fire.  One  d^ 
dnction  more.  As  an  onter  worid 
and  an  inner  standard  are  given  na 
here,  in  order  that  we  may  seek  ontt 
and  educate  onrsdves  in,  Uie  Beaatl- 
fal and  the  Tme ;  and  that  by  means 
of  the  Moral  Sense  we  may  try  the 
varied  experiences  of  erring  and  im- 
perfect human  life,  and  so  find  ont 
what  is  really  Good,  what  Is  in  ao* 
cordanoe  or  at  discord  with  the  sonFa 
divine  nature,  what  is  to  oe  sought 
and  what  to  be  shnnned:  even  •o--4a 
it  not  evident  ? — when  the  body,  and 
with  it  all  thiuffs  external.  Is  removed, 
the  Sonl  is  deprived  of  its  school- 
master, and  thereafter  can  operate 
but  little  change  npon  itself— capable 
of  continnoos  progress  in  that  chanuy> 
ter  whldi  It  has  acquired  on  earth,  bnt 
not  of  change  from  good  to  evil  or 
from  evil  to  good — bowling  atoag 
through  eternity,  upwards  or  down- 
wards, aoeording  to  the  Mas  with 
which  it  entered  the  apfaitnal  worl^— 
soaring  for  ever  nearer  and  nearer  to 
Its  G^,  or  for  ever  wandering  far- 
ther, like  a  lost  comet,  into  the  enter 
darkness. 

The  bearinff  of  theibregolng  fbeorv 
npon  Art  Itself  Is  very  explidt ;  fbr  tt 
not  only  tends  to  the  repreaakm  of  that 
SMthetic  latitndlnarlanlsm  which  la 
leading  so  many  astray,  and  whieh 
naturally  Induces  oar  artista  to  follow 
any  or  every  whim  of  their  own  or 
the  pnbllc*s  devisfaig,  bnt  It  indlcatea 
the  cnre  for  this,  iy  cm^brmmg  (ka 
mmreraal  inaHnti  that  ikere  la  a  sini- 
ihrd  of  bemttiv^  ami  by  dmmmttraim§ 
wkai  ikoie  prmeipies  are.  One  flBOBt 
desirable  resnlt  of  the  Great  Exhibi- 
tion haabeen  to  awaken  na  to  t  aenae 
of  the  great  Inferiority  of  onr  irtiati 
to  their  Continental  brethren— an  in- 
feriority most  marked  In  the  depart- 
ment of  ornamental  art,  bat  Tnlble 
also  in  the  highest  gradea  ef  the  nn>- 
fesalon.  It  waa  In  Uie  Cijstal  PMMe 
that  the  great  truth  was  fliat  im- 
pressed vpon  na  that  a  knowledge  of 
the  Beantuhl  la  an  element  In  the  In- 
dnatrial  arte  of  hardly  lem  importance 
than  the  power  of  maehfaieiT;  jet 
almnltaneona  with  thia  oonTicnon,  we 
were  foroed  to  acknowMga,  in  the 
worda  of  the  eminent  and  nqpertlil 
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l)rWaa;:«Mi,  **  tlint,  in  mauy  kiiuls  of  sculpture,  no  true  monamental  slvle 

iiiJimir.i.iuR',  tin/  Kn^'li.-li  priHiiK-titMis,  has  yet  been  formed." 
both  in   r.'iriir.l  to  fnrni  :«ul  colour,         Afraiu,  it  was  only  in   1836   that 

.sli«iw  far  K'SN  t:isti*  than  tliosoof  otlier  Schools  of  Design  were  first  formed; 

nations."    'J'hiTo  is  much  to  oxtenu-  and  althoupfh  these  institntioris  have 

i\w   this   intoriority  on  tlio   part    of  elfected  much  good,  they  are  still  very 

Jlritisli    tasti'.       Knuu'c,    (ii^rmany,  far  from  haviug  reached  their  le:;iti- 

Italy.  r».'li.'iiini,  aro  all  before  us  in  the  mate  development.    Now  that  a  Gor- 

(hp  irtni<Mit  ot  arti-^iic  (Mbuation.     In  ernment  scheme  is  on  foot^  and  so  in- 

I'rus^ia  un-at  ctVorts  havi-  Wvw  made  ilnentiul  a  movement  as  that  typitied 

sinri'  is;.!  t-i  iMn-niira;:*'  the  Kino  Arts,  by  the  recent  gatherings  at  the  Man- 

Mii>'.'nuis  h.wo  IxM'n  fonut'd ;  srnlp-  jiiou  House  has  commenced  iu  their 

tur>  auil  paintiT-  have  lu-ni  (  mphived  support,  there  is  every  reason  to  anti- 

in  t he t>\>>(.-nti(>iiurnioiinuwntal  works;  cipate  a  large  addition  to  the  present 

and   the   (it.'nriK    //*.s//7/i/  has   been  pecuniary  resources  of  these  iniitiiu- 

fonuiliMl   lur  th<*  expn^ss  ])urpos«*  of  tions.     But  there  is  much  more  than 

Iniprovin.:  Art  as  iip]ilic.l  lo  nianufac-  this  to  be  attended  to;  and  we  trust 

tun-s.     The  Kxhibitiiin  jravf  Trassia  that  the  remarks  of  the  scientific  gen- 

an  opportunity  of  showin;;  with  what  tlemen  on  that  occasion  will  induce 

success  t  Ills  p;itr«inairool  Art  has  been  some   of  the  civic  dignitaries  there 

atteii'h'il.     In  I'ra-iro  tlw  cncoaraj^o-  assembled   to   moderate  the   tone  of 

ment  1m  -ti»wcd  on  the  Tine  Arts  lias  enloginm  with  which  they  expressed 

been  still  nu»rc  niarkctl.     \-\\v  many  themselves  as  to  the  efficiency  of  their 

;:«'ni'ratii»ns..  and  un«l«M'  every  ehan^'e  j)rovincial   institutions.      It  is  most 

in  its  outwani  t'orni.  tin-  Kn-nih  (ruv-  worthy  of  notice  that  all  the  objec- 

rrnnnnt  has  not  lail«'ii  to  n'^rinl  Art  tions  urged  against  the  present  con- 

a-  an  iin]»nriant  instrummt  dt'  civili-  .stitution  of  these  Schools  of  Design 

satiou;  ami  millions  of  the  national  pointed  to  one  and  the  same  radical 

rcvrnui-  havi',  in  con-iMju«'n<i\    birn  detect.     Mr  Cole  expressed  his  0]»iu- 

dcvoti'il  to  the  crcition  I't' L'rcat  pahlic  ion  that  **  hitherto  attempts  at  ar- 

c<lili..t's,  and  t^  thi*  puii'liasc  «if  the  tistic   edncation    had   failed   in  oon- 

bfsi  works  of  naiivi'  artists.      Kvcn  sci[nence  of  the  secxmdary  direction 

till*  Americans,  says  Dr  \Vaa;:t'n,  "are  they  had  taken.  Scientific  results  had 

now  bcirinning  to  turn  thiir  attention  been  shown  to  the  adult,  without  any 

to  those  arts  which  mini>ti  r  to  the  attempt   being    made   to   instil   first 

splrirnal   rather   than  to  the  animal  principli»s  into  the  child."     Dr  Lyon 

wants  of  man,  and  whi«'h  have  lor  IMaylair  stated  that  '*  a  great  raajo- 

their  hi;:h  purpose  tlu'invesii-^ation  of  rity    of    the    Mechanics'    Institutes 

truth  and  tht;  expri-s.-iou  of  ht-auty  throughout  the  countrj*  were  at  pre- 

throu;,di  rorm.'"    In  lUir  «"wn  cnuutry,  sent  in  a  languishing  condition/'  and 

thouL'h  far  aheaii  of  the  Uniteil  States  that  this   was  *' mainly  traceable  to 

in  this  respect,  the  Tine  Art<  have  re-  the  want  of  elementary  instnictiou  iu 

ceive«l  little  <»r  no  direct  notiec  from  science."     While  Mr  Redgrave,  dis- 

thc  (iov*nim"'nt.     The  lound.it ion  of  seniing  totally  from  the   opinion  of 

the  lIo\al  Aiademy  itseli"  i-»  of  cnin-  the  civie.  lords  of  Glasgow  and  Liver- 

paratively  n-ci  lit  «l  iti».  an«l  it  i-i  self-  pool,  said  that,  *' from  his  own  obser- 

snpporit  il.     T'le  r.riti-h  Mu^-Mini  and  various,  and  from  the  testimony  of 

the  Nati'-!i;'l(i;'.!ler\  li;i\r  Ij'M.n  i-rnH'd  sihersmiths  and  others  engaged  iu 

within  tl.e  I. i-t  h  ilt'-ei-utiin .  ird  many  works  of  art,  ho  was  led  reluctantlv 

of  tlieir  ni'i-t    n  .jhi.i'-I-.'  ti!'.!-nre<  are  to  tli>»  conclusion  that  the  workmen 

(loiiHtiiMJs  or  iK'fii'-t-  o!"  nri'  it.-  jn-  nf  this  country  knew  little  or  nothing 

.Ii\id!;al>.     15  .l.-r.'  t!i.'  lii'.'.Mie.i  n:"  the  of  l)esi;,'n.'-    In  truth,  the  elementary 

ij.'w   lli.'isi"  <ii    raiiiaijicni.  iln*  ills-  j«riiieiples   of   Design,   or    beauty  in 

t^M.ui-li.'.I  arii'T-   ii"  r'le  eoiniirv  had  Korni,  are  nor  vet  j'enerallv  known  or 

rarily  ini-n  t-niplnM-.l  l»y  thf  Ciovei-u-  acknowledged;  and  accordingly,  in  our 

iii'M  on  wit'iv"*  oi"  a  liii'iiunii-ni'il  •lia-  teaching  of  Art,  we  have  been  com- 

raeii-r ;    *■  and  this   i>   one  prineipal  pel  led  to  have  recourse  to  methods  the 

e.ia-e."'  s:-!\>.   Pr  \Vaa:.'«Mi.    "  whv.  in  ujost  nnsatisfactorv.     It  is  most  im- 

tiie    Ijiiiii-h  nIiooI  of  jviinting  and  portant  to  be  known,  that  hitherto  the 
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instraction  given  in  oar  Schools  of 
Design  has  proceeded  oo  «  wrong 
system  ;  and  that  nothing  will  con- 
dace  half  80  mach  to  the  fatare  bene- 
ficial operation  of  these  institntions  as 
to  exchange  that  system  for  a  tme 
one,  foand^  on  the  discoveries  of  Mr 
Hay.  The  system  hitherto  parsned 
has  been  one  long  attempt  to  teach 
resnlts,  withont  teaching  the  prin- 
ciples by  which  thoee  resnlts  were  ar- 
rived at.  Year  after  year  have  the 
papils  labonred  away  at  copying  *'  from 
the  antique,"  without  either  master 
or  papils  knowing  even  the  grammar 
of  their  art  In  fact,  no  grammar 
has  yet  been  formed.  Music  has  its 
rules  and  its  principles,  but  the  art  of 
Form  has  none ;  and  so  the  papils 
have  been  set  to  the  dry  copying  of 
forms,  and  parts,  and  ontUno^  with- 
out knowing  either  why  these  are 
beautiful  or  wherein  their  beaaty  lies. 
A  process  hardly  less  nnprontable 
than  it  would  be  to  cram  a  boy*s 
memory  with  the  verses  of  Homer  or 
Anacreon,  withont  first  teaching  him 
the  meaning  of  the  words  of  whkh 
they  arc  composed.  The  moment 
such  pupils  attempt  composition,  the 
shallowness  of  their  training  shows 
itself.  They  have  been  tangfat  to 
copy  well,  but  of  the  living  principles 
of  their  art  they  know  nothing ;  and 
therefore  they  no  sooner  attempt  to 
create  for  themselves  than  they  either 
find  shelter  in  the  most  trite  or  oom- 
mou -place  designs,  or  spoil  an  asphr- 
io^  composition  by  some  unpardonable 
blemish.  The  analogy  discovered  by 
Mr  Hay  between  the  a^thetic  prin- 
ciplt*s  of  Music  and  of  Form,  ought  to 
do  much  to  remedy  these  defieaeDdas 
in  (»nr  present  system  of  Art-instmc* 
tion ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that, 
when  his  Art- discovery  Is  duly  devo* 
lop<Hl  and  taught  as  it  should  be  in 
our  Hchools,  it  will  do  more  to  improve 
tht^  funeral  taste,  and  give  rise  to 
beautiful  forms  in  ornamental  art, 
than  anything  which  has  yet  been  de- 
vised. 

In  the  higher  regions  of  art,  also, 
it  will  Ih*  of  uiH%  in  enabling  us  to  ana- 
lyse the  masterpieces  of  beaaty,  and 
s()  tu  (Usi*uver  wherein  their  true  ex- 
ci»llenoe  consists.  But  here  the  pro- 
viure  of  Rule  stops.  It  can  teat,  bnt 
it  cannot  create.    It  may  enrich  tha 


mind  of  the  artist,  by  enabling  him  to 
understand  beaaty,  and  so  the  mora 
easily  store  his  mind  with  the  fine 
pointo  of  each  composition,  with  the 
creme  du  crime  of  beauty,  the  honey 
of  each  effioresoence  of  genius.  And 
it  is  of  infinite  nse,  also,  in  criticising 
onr  first  sketches,  and  licking  them 
into  perfect  shape.  But  in  the  sove- 
reign work  of  conception,  we  repeat, 
it  has  BO  sensible  place.  Creation, 
with  Qenins,  is  an  expansion,  a  flow- 
ing-forth,  of  the  soul — when  it  ta^ea 
heed  of  nothing  bnt  its  own  prompt- 
ings, and  bonnoEi  along  withont  think- 
ing how  it  goes.  The  more  sifted 
and  the  more  educated  the  mind,  the 
more  nearly  will  its  impulsive  course 
coincide  with  the  perfiect  path  of 
beaaty.  But,  nntil  the  work  of  crea- 
tion be  ever,  and  the  conception  com* 
plete,  do  not  let  rale  sensibly  obtnide 
itself,  or  analysis  Intermeddle.  The 
mind  Is  in  a  very  different  state  wbea 
creating,  and  when  criticbing.  In 
the  former  she  is  meltinf  all  her  ideaa 
into  one  golden  stream,  which  she 
poors  forth  with  a  Joy  that  takes  note 
of  nothing  bnt  itseu;  in  the  other  she 
dissolves  the  ^arts  again,  to  see  what 
they  are  and  how  they  harmonise.  la 
the  one  ease,  she  merely  feels,  as  it 
were  electrically,  the  qnalitj  of  the 
glowing  ores  that  are  golshiiig  throngli 
her ;  in  the  other,  she  pnts  Uiem  into 
a  cmdble,  and  tests  them  one  by  one* 
We  are  very  for,  therefore,  frooi 
over-estimatinff  the  valne  of  mlei. 
Nevertheless,  In  the  present  temper 
of  the  times,  when  artistic  Uoense 
(thanks  to  the  pbiloeopbers!)  is  fMj 
ranning  riot,  we  desire  moat  eamsi^j 
to  resene  the  fundamental  prindnlea 
of  Art  firom  the  fatal  negleet  into 
which  they  have  fhllen.  Bntos»iafiNt| 
are  Just  m  tialemmi  of  cfrtem  jire* 
cessai  by  wkiek  JVialKrt  laarlt  wHklm 
«•  amf  vilAoiif,  and  the  more  ef  these 
snbtle  Protean  prindplee  that  we  ean 
spy  out  and  lay  hola  of  the  better. 
It  was  a  maxim  of  Sir  Joahna  Rv- 
nolds,  that  ^*  every  opportnnl^  aboud 
be  taken  to  disconrage  the  false  and 
Tolgar  opinion  that  mlea  are  the  fbt* 
tersof  genlns;**  and  every  tme  artial 
will  ooindde  with  the  remark.  We 
grant.  Indeed,  that  mat  miaefaler  hsi 
been  done  by  a  firigid  Iddtattfy  of  ralaa ; 
and  we  bold  that  In  that  rvj  emr. 
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especially  as  exemplified  in  Poetry, 
lies  the  main  caose  of  the  present 
erroneous  reaction.  The  greatest  ob- 
jection that  has  arisen,  or  which  can 
arise,  to  rales  has  been  from  not  know- 
ing tlio  right  use  of  them;  and  we 
believe  that  the  true  way  of  reinstat- 
ing them  in  their  rightful  authority  is 
to  show  (as  we  attempt  to  do)  what  is 
their  proper  province — what  they  can 
do,  and  what  they  cannot.  Even  in 
criticism,  we  incline  to  think  that 
men  often  err  from  a  misapprehen- 
sion of  the  true  use  of  rules;  and 
that  one- half  the  blunders  of  good  cri- 
tics (of  bad  ones  we  need  not  speak) 
proceed  from  giving  at  the  outset  ex- 
clusive sway  to  the  analiftic  power  of 
the  mind,  instead  of  making  it  subsi- 
diary or  posterior  to  the  action  of  onr 
sensational  nature.    When  men  set 
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omotional  or  natural  one;  the  lAttcr 
is  the  intellectaal  or  aeqnired.  The 
former  can  of  Itself  conToy  to  ne  a 
thoroughly  correct  estimate  of  the 
object  contemplated,  bnt  It  is  an  esti* 
mate  that  can  be  felt  only,  not  ez- 
pressed^a  testimony  safflcient  for  the 
individual  who  experiences  it,  bat 
worthless  for  others.  The  true  critic, 
therefore,  must  be  able  to  employ  both 
processes  of  judgment ;  in  order  that 
he  may  test  the  yerdlct  of  his  Feelings 
by  the  judgment  of  his  Intellect ;  ana 
80  bo  not  only  doubly  snre  of  tlie 
accuracy  of  his  verdict,  bnt  also  be 
able  to  justify  it  to  others,  by  giving 
the  grounds  upon  which  it  rests. 

One  word  in  conclusion.  Let  as 
remark,  that  while  a  knowledge  of 
the  principles  of  the  Beantifnl  Is 
thus  useful  to  the  Artist,  as  aiding 


themselves  to  judge  of  a  statue  or  of    him  in  his  work,  and  interesting  to  the 


a  poem,  for  instance,  they  frequently 
commence  the  work  of  criticism  at  the 
very  first  glance  or  the  very  first  line, 
— without  previously  allowing  their 
minds  to  get  a  correct  idea  of  the 
general  scope  of  the  work,  or  a  natural 


Philosopher  as  leaving  one  mysteiy 
the  less  in  creation,  it  is  also  a  great 
boon  and  source  of  happiness  to  man- 
kind in  general.  When  possessed  of 
such  aknowledge,  observation  aeqoiies 
new  quickness  and  power  ;     bean- 


impress  of  its  qualities.    The  result  of    ties  hitherto  unseen  spring  to  light. 


this  inverted  process  of  criticism  is, 
that  the  critic  is  most  likely  never  to 
feci  the  true  spirit  of  the  piece,  and  to 
bo  warped  in  his  judgment  of  its  gene- 
ral merits  in  consequence  of  fixing  pre- 
maturely, in  praise  or  in  censure,  upon 
some  of  its  details.  Were  we  to 
venture  an  opinion  upon  a  point  of  so 
much  delicacy,  we  should  say  that  the 
true  way  of  judging  of  a  work  of  art 
is,  first  of  all,  to  aim  at  obtaining  a 
correct  general  impress  of  the  object, 
by  prosentinpr  the  mind  to  it  in  a  state 
of  repose,  free  from  introspection,  and 
as  nearly  as  possible  in  a  purely  sensa- 
tional state — a  mirror  without  dust  or 


whether  in  Art  or  Nature,  and  we 
verify  for  ourselves  the  exclamatioa 
of  Cicero — Quam  multa  videmi  pictarm 
qu(B  nos  non  videmus!  The  painlnl 
effort  commonly  required  for  extract- 
ing the  essence  of  beauty  from  its 
enveloping  blemishes  or  nnessential 
concomitants  would  then  be  snper- 
seded ;  the  enjo}'ment  of  the  beantUU 
would  cease  to  be  fatiguing,  and  staring 
be  transformed  into  intellectual  con- 
templation. Our  enjoyment  of  the 
beautiful  would  likewise  be  made  more 
permanent.  It  is  only  when  a  thing 
is  understood  that  it  can  be  kepi 
definitely,  and  for  any  time,  in  the 


fiaw,n  blank  sheet  of  paper,  upon  which-    paemor}' ;  so  that  it  is  as  difficult  for 
the  objt'ct  may  rotlect  or  calotype  itself    one  ignorant  of  the  principles  of  beaaty 


in  its  natural  aspect  and  proportions 
Thou,  but  not  till  then,  let  the  analytic 
or  ciitical  power  be  applied  (which 
manifi'flts  its  operation  by  at  once 
witlnl rawing  the  eye  from  the  general 
snrfact.'  and  outline  of  the  object  con- 
tomplatc'l,  and,  concentrating  its  gaze. 
Sits  it  a- travelling  from  part  to  part), 
in  ordor  to  test  the  correctness  of  the 
idea  previously  obtained  thron^rh  sen- 
^atinu,  and  to  see  why  certain  parts 
oir«Mi(l  or  certain  others  delight  us. 
The  former  of  these  processes  is  the 


to  preserve  a  mental  vision  of  a  won 
of  art  as  it  is  to  commit  to  memory  a 
song  in  an  unknown  tongne.  FlniJly, 
the  power  of  analysing  the  phenomena 
of  the  Beautiful  is  greatly  to  be  covet- 
ed, because  by  so  transferring  the  enuH 
tion  of  the  Beautiful  from  the  sphers 
of  Feeling  into  that  of  the  Under- 
standing, we  at  once  filter  the  emotion 
of  its  disturbing  qualities,  and  render 
ourselves  longer  sensitive  to  its  de- 
lightful infiuencc.  We  purge  it  from 
that  agitation  which  alirays  aooon- 
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panics  an  uncomprelicudcd  emotion — 
%\hicli  is,  in  fact,  notlnng  else  than 
the  struggle  of  the  miiul  to  analyse  its 
sriisutlous,  and  which  in  certain  tem- 
peraments assamcs  the  form  of  a 
morbid  vendibility.  And  by  giving 
the  emotion  a  place  in  the  inner  shrine 
of  the  Intellect  in  addition  to  its  pri- 
mal place  in  the  sphere  of  Sensation, 
vfc  render  ourselves  in  a  great  measure 
independent  of  that  sensnous  suscep- 
tibility upon  which  the  enjoyment  of 
IWnuty  so  much  depends.  lie  who 
fools  beauty,  but  cannot  intellectually 
recognise  it,  is  ever  dependent  for  this 
most  joyous  of  emotions  upon  the 
vernal  freshness  of  his  senses ;  and  as 
these  grow  dull,  as  youth  flits  ^ast, 
the  emotiuu  of  the  beautiful  gradually 
becomes  a  thing  unknown,  it  is  only 
through  Feeling  that  o^thetic  emotion 
can  touch  such  an  one ;  and  how  soon, 
alas !  does  this  mcdinm  between  Man 
and  Nature,  between  the  soul  and 
external  things,  grow  sluggish  and 
torpid  !  But  with  him  who  has  learnt 
to  know  as  well  as  to  feel^— whose 
soul  is  one  clear  sky  of  intelligence — 
the  case  is  far  otherwise,    fiitellect 


brightens  as  the  senses  grow  dull  * 
and  though  the  sensnons  imaginaUoa 
pass  Into  the  yellow  leaf  is  the  antamn 
of  life  draws  on,  still  will  the  Beauti- 
ful, having  secured  for  itself  a  retreat 
in  the  Intellect,  natnridly  pass  into 
immortality  along  with  it.  Were  this 
more  generally  done,  we  should  no 
more  bear  poets  closing  np  the  bright 
song  of  genius  at  thirty,  with  strains 
snch  as  those  with  which  Byron  doses 
Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage  :— 

"  The  torch  shall  be  extingniihed  which  hath 

My  midnight  lamp— and  what  is  writ  is  writ. 
^^  onld  it  were  worthier !  But  I  am  not  now 
That  which  I  have  been ;  and  mr  viuons  ilU 
Less  palatably  before  me — and  the  ^low 
^^^lica  in  my  spirit  dwelt,  is  fluttenng  £Miit 
and  low.** 

An  old  man«  with  closed  eyes  and 
flowing  hair,  would  again,  as  in  the 
days  of  Ancient  Greece,  form  the  ideal 
of  a  poet ;  and  the  taste  of  the  age  of 
Pericles,  enlightened  by  modem  phi- 
losophy, and  purified  by  Christianity, 
might  again  return.  Higher  objects 
even  than  these  might  also  be  obtain- 
ed—but are  not  these  enough  ? 


THE      QUIET     UEART. 


PART  I.— CHArriR  I. 


"Vi:*LL  no  ken,  Jenny,  if  Miss 
Mcni.'-sin?" 

**  And  what  for  should  I  no  ken?** 
(■\rl:iimed  the  hot  and  impatient  Jen- 
ny Durward,  sole  scr^-ant,  housc- 
k(>e]KT,  and  £elf-constitutc<l  guardian 
of  Mrs  Laurie  of  Burnside,  and  her 
} oun/ f.uhorleM  daughter.  "Do  ye 
tliink  (»ny  anc  conies  or  gangs  in  the 
h< iu.se  out  of  my  knowledge?  And 
\^  here  bhonld  Miss  Menle  be  but  in, 
slain;;  at  her  seam  in  the  mistresses 
l);irlonr,  at  this  hour  of  the  day?" 

''  I  w.is  meaning  nae  offence,**  said 
meek  Nelly  Tanton :  **  I'm  sure  ye  ken, 
.Tcnuy  woman,  I  wouldna  dhttnrb  the 
veiy  e.it  l>y  the  fire  if  it  was  just  me; 
hut  my  mother,  you  see,  has  taVu  an 
ill  turn,  «ind  there's  nae  ponce  wi*  her, 
day  or  night,  a*  for  nacthing  but  be* 

VOL,  LXXIV.— NO.  CCCCLVIII, 


cause  she's  anxious  Ui  her  mind— and 
if  you  would  just  let  me  get  a  word  of 
llUs  Menie— ** 

''Am  I  hindering  ye?*"  cried  the 
indignant  Jenny ;  *^  she*s  no  ill  to  be 
seen,  in  her  wQral  war,  eren  on  wan- 
Bering  about  the  garden,  damp  roads 
or  di7 ;  but  for  a*  the  whims  rvo  kenft 
in  her  head,  ae  time  and  anlther,  I 
nerer  heard  of  her  setting  np  for 
either  skill  or  wMom  past  the  com- 
mon. I  reckon  she  never  had  a  mIt 
head  hersel— what  Und  of  a  helper 
could  the  be  to  your  mother?  and  if 
she*s  heard  of  a  salr  heart,  that's  a* 
the  length  her  knowledge  gangs — 
what  good  is  Miss  Menle  to  do  to 
you?" 

''  rm  sure  Tm  no  meaning  onj  m,** 
said  Nelly  disconsolate^,  sitting  dowa 
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till  a  worMliii  <x<nA  witli  passive  rosij;-  Close  upon  tho  very  edge  of  the  wall? 

niiiiin  :  "  Mii'l  its  j\y«' koiitutnn*  that  prosjJt'd  the  soft  grass  of  tlio  la«ii; 

I  iirv«r  vi"^"^'i  *'">"^»"'y  a' my  liorn  some  spring- Ho  wera  lucked  out  fmrn 

rliys.     Till  ji:>t  w.liitin;:  to  speak  a  little    bits  of  border    soil    hero  and 

w«»r'l  I'' il.'i' yiini:  laily.  i)»at's  a\"  there;  and  a  fairy  liirch  stood  hrtlf- 

N.iw-  N'llly  l*ant«)n,  m»  ikly  pas<ivo  way  up  the  ascent  on  tlie  &iiniik'>t 

n-  -!i-'  ^\!l^,  iiail  ail  i-miiient  s^ilt  in  the  <iiK\  shaking  itself  free  of  iho  encum- 

way  I'f  pr'i\.»' itidii,   and   ki'pt    in   a  bering  rain  with  a  pretty,  coqnotti-h 

]MT|MMii.d   li-vt-r  thi'  wanner  lemp«'r.s  grai^e,  and  throwing  Ji  gUsteninL' tiash 

in  !ir:-  ij.  i^'lih-tinlioi-d.     .bnny,  virtu-  of  liith^  diamonds,  now  and  then,  as 

o!i-ly   ir-««l\f.|   til  I'lMinnathl   lierseif,  if  in  sport,  over  the  fluttering  hair 

wi-iit  Milt  uiili  -ailiiii-iit  aluiiptni'ss  to  and  sunny  faee,  which  seem  to  have 

h'T  !.ir.!i.ii  il-i..r,  ti»   'Miitf,"  as  she  a  natural  sisterliood  and  o^mipani-.-n- 

h'i-<  l!"  •■  Ilrd  it.  Imt  iiifiiiii'iit  ]»a.->ion  ship  with  the  free  and  graci-fnl  tre"\ 
•iwjiv.     'I'ln*  vi-iiiir  i«)«ik  no  notice  of         Ilair  that  was  smootldv  shaded  this 

.Ii:iiiy"«    \\iilnlra\%al    I'n.ni    tlie  lii'M.  morniu;;  over  the  youug,  dear,  youlli- 

SI  -'A    :".'im1ii:ii  it\   rortaiii  nf  nlliniate.  t'ul   brow — the   wind    has    found  out 

>'.:■ -r -^.  rilir.i  d  a^\ay  all  rxritemcnt  sc<nvs  of  little  curls  hiddL-ii    in    the 

rpin    Vlly.      S!ii-    had    taken    her  braids,  and  tunis  them  out  \\\x\\  a 

I'l."'' ^^  liii  ji'TiVii  (-.Mupo-ari',  In  wait,  child's  laughter,  full  of  sweet  triumph 

il!<'!..'!i  if  niijlit  Ih"  for  lu-urs,  till  the  and  delight — a  lace  that  b>oks  up  full 

piT.M.u  Aw  wisln'.j  to  si-e  »anie  to  her  and  clearly  to  answer  the  brave  smile 

call.  upon  the  ^ky.   Twenty  years  old.  ^%  ith 

If  v.a-  a  rl:iy  r»f  lasiy  sjM'in;:,  and  warm  blood  Hashing'  in  her  che^-ks.  a 

ha'l  r;iiii'-il  p^nliriiily  in  tin*  nmniing.  fearless,  innocent   courage   gleaming 

Lv'ht  wliid'  clniiiN.  t"s«-rd  and  blown  from  her  eyes,  ami  never  a  cloud  «'V*.-r 

all  ■;;'  !-y  a  t'nit  i-ii«-  wiml,  thn*\v  their  her  all  her  life  louir,  save  some  such 

s-»fi   -li.i'l.iw    nil  ;i  I'li'iir  ili'ep  .-ky  of  soft,  white,  rounded  shadow  as  Huais 

bliii'  :  and  raindnip^,  glittering  in  tin*  yoniler  in  our  sight  over  the  undis- 

sini.-liiiw,    hiiiii:    npiiM    iIdwits    and  cnnraged  heavens — for  it  is  very  true 

Immii.I.i'-,  auil  t'l-ll  n-'W  aiul  then  in  a  tli.it  neither  headache  nor  lie.irtaehe 

gliMin    Iniiii    till'    sliak-'U    lieJu^e    «)r  has  yet  been  known  to  Menie  l-auile 

g;iril';i  iVaiMri«'-i.     'rii.- ■_■  irden  j.atlis  by   any   surer   knowledge    tlian    the 

wvw  Wet — tin*  ruad  \Nitiiuiir  Ij.nl  a  hearing  of  the  I'ar. 
Il'nii!..'  rixiih'l  nt' aciMuiinlated  rain,         Maiden  meditation— No  :    there  Is 

\v!i!r'i  .iliii"-i  inatle  as  ninc'a  rin^'ing  little  *)f  this  in  the  stir  of  life  that 

v.itli   i'--  lia-iy  fnntstt'jis   as   did  the  makes    an    unconscious    atmospliere 

b'lrii    it.-. 'If  \iiider   the   lirtli'    britlge  about  her,  here  where  she  stands  iu 

^^l^!•■■!l  cpo-id  iln-  wm\ — and  tin-  Miie  the  fearless  safety  uf  her  natural  house. 

-j.ir.-  1  rni.f  td"  il.i>  l.i'iiise  i»f  l>i;rn>ide  Not  that  Menie  is  notably  thought- 

M.i/  il   like  a   -lanted  mirror  in  the  less  cither,  or  poor  iu  the  qualities  of 

rvi'.  "\  tlie  f'dl  -an.  mind  which  produce  thought — but  her 

V'.|  !':■•  f.ii'it'"t  .sliadi^  of  arrliitec-  nund   lies  still,  like  a  chaniu-il  se.i 

fiir:il  I  reieM«I(iM<  digiiilied  tld>  li"U-e  uinh-r  the  sunshine.    There  lias  never 

-f  111-:  h>ide.     l'"ur  sr.l..-t;niiial  walls  a  ship  of  hope  gone  down  yet  umlcr 

t'f  r  M.:!i  L'ri-y  sti^iie,    a  .•'iMied   ri«of,  th"-;e  ilazzling  waters,  never  a  sti.'rm 

\\i''.!  l-'.t  nui'  pr«'ii  I'liiii:  attic  window  arisen  np<»n  tliem  to  cluife  the  waves 

t'»    l-:'":ik    ii>    ^l.i]M'  -a    ihmr   in   the  against  the  rocks  ;  nothing  but  decks 

galil.'   wlh-ri'   mie   wunM   h'asi    have  of  summer  douds,  ipiit.'t  shadows  of 

ixiM'iti.d  a  d«i(ir  tn  l»i' — aiiil  wiiidnws  sunnner  ni;:hts,  darkness  all   lit   and 

bre:>-;iiiL:    the    wall    ia>t    where   the  glorified  with    mellow  moonbeams — 

biiili-T  fi>m:il  it  e,.iiv(.]ii,.iit  that  the  and  how  her  heart  would  be  if  some 

wail   diMiild   be  broken.     Tlie  huuse  strange  ghost  of  tempest  rose  npoii 

-t'l'-d  ii|ion  a  little  knnll.  the  ground  the  sky,  her  heart  neither  knows  nor 

on   a'l  -ides   shipin;:  downwanl, — at  fears. 

4»n»*  hind  t--  the  »;niir-e  nf  the  burn —  The  window  is  open  behind  you, 
a!  flit-  nilii-r,  to  ihe  »d::e  «if  the  ])lau-  Menie;  Mrs  Laurie  fears  no  draughts, 
tatioii  wliieh  bnirVMli-nily  threw  up  a  and  it  is  well;  but  our  mother's  pa- 
line  «»f  tall  tir>  t(i  screen  its  human  tience,  like  other  good  things,  has  a 
)iei-hli.»urs  from  the  unfriendly  cast,  limit,  and  having  called  you  vainly 
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three  times  over,  she  closes  behind 
you  this  mode  of  return.  No  great 
matter.  Sec  what  a  little  sparkling 
shower  this  poor  brown-coated  spar- 
row has  shaken  from  the  thorny 
branch  he  has  just  perched  upon;  and 
a8  your  eyes  wander  in  this  direction, 
your  ear  becomes  aware  of  a  certain 
sound,  a  (luick  impatient  breath  sent 
hard  through  the  expanded  nostrils, 
wtiich  is  the  well-known  token  in  the 
house  of  Hurnside  of  Jenny's  "  fuff ; " 
and  strai^'htway  your  eyes  brighten, 
Menic  Laurie— one  could  not  have 
fancied  it  was  possible  a  minute  ago 
— and  smiles  half  hidden  break  over 
all  your  face.  Hushing  here  and  there 
in  such  a  kindly  sulfusion  of  playful- 
ness and  mirth,  that  even  Jenny  her- 
self is  not  angry  when  she  sees  how 
this  fuff  of  hers  makes  excellent  sport 
for  yon. 

'*  What  ails  our  Jenny  now  ?*^  said 
Menie,  turning  the  angle  of  the  wall 
to  i'uter  by  the  kitchen  door. 

^'  Lassi(\  dinna  drive  folk  doited,** 
answen^d  Jenny.  ^^  Tm  thrang  at  my 
wjirk— panj;  iu  yonder  and  speak  to 
her  yoursel." 

Nelly  Panton  sits  monmfally  npon 
the  wooden  stool.  If  yon  take  her 
own  word  for  It,  no  one  is  more  con- 
temptuous of  *^fyking"  and  ^*  making 
a  wurk  **  than  Jenny  of  Bnmside ; 
but  tho  kitchen — woe  be  to  the  hapless 
striui;r('r  who  ventures  to  commend 
it !  is  quite  n*8f)leudent  with  bright- 
nrs-*  an<l  jrooil  onler.  The  fire,  cheer- 
fully burning  iu  the  grate,  finds  a 
wIimI(>  array  of  brilliant  snrfacet  to 
dance  in,  artd  dances  to  its  heart's 
C'Miicnt.  (flittering  metal  and  earth- 
enware, Jenny's  looking-glass  at  one 
si'ie,  and  the  dark  poliiih  of  Jenny*8 
oak  t  itile  with  its  folding  leaf  at  the 
<»tlier.  lino  all  the  walls  with  warmth 
ami  liu'tit  ;  and  the  fire,  repnlsed  and 
dt-fcaird  only  by  this  one  obstinately 
o|>:i«|tir  biMiy  before  it,  bcsets  the  dan 
on  (line  of  Nelly  Panton  with  a  very 
treuiMe  of  eagerness,  seeking  in  rain 
for  somethiiit;,  if  it  were  but  the  pin 
of  her  shawl,  or  the  lifting  of  her  eje, 
to  rejieat  its  kindly  glimmer  in.  There 
is  no  {>in  visible  in  Nelly*s  dolefol 
bhawl,  so  closely  wrapped  about  her 
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yon  hither,  Menie  Laorie,  that  the 
fiiendly  fireside  spirit  may  be  consoled 
— playing  in  warm  rays  npon  yonr 
hair,  which  the  wind  has  blown  about 
BO  pleasantly  that  the  bright  threads 
hang  a  hundred  different  ways,  and 
catch  a  rarions  glow  of  reflection  in 
every  cnrl — leaping  np  triumphantly 
nnder  the  raised  lids  of  these  sunny 
eyes— catching  a  little  ring  upon  yonr 
finger,  a  little  golden  clasp  at  yonr 
white  neck.  No  wonder  Nelly  draws 
her  shawl  closer,  and  tnms  her  back 
npon  the  light,  as  she  rises  to  speak 
to  you, 

*^  My  mother's  ill  and  anxions  in 
her  mind,  Miss  Menie ;  and  no  to  smy 
thai  its  lane,  bnt  tbrawn  and  perverse 
a»  onybody  conld  concdye.  rm  sore 
ve*ll  near  nae  character  of  me  in  the 
haill  conntryside  for  onytbing  •  but 
being  as  harmless  a  person  as  conld 
gang  about  quiet  wark  in  ony  house ; 
but  she*s  ta'en  a  tnm  that  she  canna 
bide  eyen  me ;  and  aye  for  oyer,  night 
and  morning,  keeping  np  a  constant 
wark  about  her  son.  I  like  Johnnie 
weel  enough  myself— bnt  what's  the 
gnid  of  seeking  letters  as  lang  as  we 
ken  he's  weel?— and  that's  what  Vm 
aye  saying,  bnt  shell  no  hearken  to 


w 


me. 

«'Does  Johnnie  write  so  seldom? 
— but  Fm  sure  nothing  ails  him,  or 
we  should  have  heard/*  said  Menie. 
*^  Tell  her  she's  to  keep  up  her  heart— 
he'll  do  yery  well  yonder.  Ton  shonid 
make  her  cheery,  Nelly,  now  wlien 
you're  at  home  the  whole  day." 

''  I  do  what  I  can.  Miss  Menie,** 
said  Nelly,  shaking  her  head  mourn* 
fully.  *'  1  tell  her  a  lad's  just  as  safe 
in  the  toun  as  in  the  countty,  and 
that  it's  a  real  nnbelieying-Uke  thing 
to  be  aye  sroaning  even  on  abont 
Johnnie,  and  her  has  mair  bairns. 
But  someway  she  gets  nae  satisfSu- 
tion,  and  I  think  she  would  be  mair 

5 leased  if  you  conld  get  a  line  from 
Ir  Randall  saying  when  he  saw  htn« 
and  whether  he's  doing  well  or  no, 
than  a'  the  reason  I  conld  gie  lier  if 
I  was  preaching  frae  this  to  Martin- 
mas. 1  came  away  from  my  wark 
anee  errant  to  bid  ye.  Will  yon  ask 
Mr  Randall  abont  Johnnie,  MIh 
Menie,  that  I  may  get  soma  peaoe 


person,  and  Nelly*s  pensive  glanoes 

seek  the  Moor,  and  the  light  falls  off  with  my  moHMr?^ 

from  her  figure  fuiled  and   baflied,  The   breath  oomes   qnkUy 

finding  nothing  congenial  there.  CkMM  Mfloie  LmdIo's  Up-*  little  flntter  of 
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added  colour — a  momentary  falling  of 
tho  eyelids — a  sliy,  couscious  smile 
hovering  about  the  mouth — and  then 
Menic  nods  her  head  asscntingly  and 
says,  "  Yes,  Nelly,  I  will." 

"  Yes,  Xelly,  I  will,"  repeated 
Menie,  ut'tor  a  little  pause  of  blushing 
sclf-commuiiion.  *'Tell  her  I'll  come 
and  let  her  hear  as  soon  as  there  is 
any  news;  and  say  I  think  she  should 
be  cheery,  Xelly,  now  she  has  you  at 
home."  ' 

flaking  a  meek  inclination  of  her 
person,  neither  a  bow  nor  a  curtsy, 
but  something  halfway  between  them, 
in  answer  to  this  speech,  Nelly  goes 
away ;  and  almost  encountering  her 
on  her  outward  passage  over  the 
threshold,  enters  Jenny  fulling  at  a 
furious  rate,  and  casting  her  head  up 
into  the  air  with  wrathful  contempt, 
like  ^'ome  little  bhaggy  Highland  pony 
whose  piidi*  has  been  wounded.  For 
Jenny's  wrath  has  nothing  of  the  dig- 
nity contVrrod  by  superior  stature  or 
comniauiliiig  person,  and  it  is  hard 
to  restrain  a  smile  at  the  vigour  of 
her  -  futr." 

"  Twenty  years  auld,  and  nac  mair 
sense  than  that ! — the  lassie's  daft !  I 
would  like  to  ken  how  it's  possible  for 
mortal  woman  to  be  cheerv  with  Nel- 
ly  Pautnn  within  half  a  mile  of  her! 
if  thiy  flit  to  the  Iiri;j:end  at  the  next 
term,  as  they're  aye  threateninfr,  TU 
gi'e  the  mistress  her  leave  mysel." 

"I  think  ril  run  away  if  you're 
aye  so  crabbed,  Jenny,"  said  her 
youn^'  mistress.  "  What  has  every- 
bodv  done?" 

'*  Every budy's  done  just  a'  the  mis- 
chief they  could  do,"  said  Jenny, 
pathciieally :  **  there's  no  an  article 
ever  happens  in  this  house  that 
n-'u'htna  l)e  mtnded  if  some  ithcr 
IkkIv  had  the  gu'ding  o*t.    There's 


a'  tho  gangi-eb  of  the  conutryside 
coming  and  gaun  with  their  stories — 
there's  the  mistress  bene],  that  mifirbt 
have  mair  sense,  ta'ea  a  caald  fai  her 
head,  and  a  hoast  fit  to  waken  a*  the 
tonn,  standing  at  the  door  hearing 
Bessy  Edgar's  clavers  abont  a  no- 
weel  wean — and  there's  yonrsel  the 
warst  of  a'.  Do  you  think  if  onj- 
body  had  ever  askit  me,  that  1  would 
have  gi'en  my  consent  to  let  a  lassie 
of  your  years  plight  her  troth  to  a 
wandering  lad  away  to  seek  his  for- 
tune, like  Randall  Home?  Bnt  yon*!! 
never  ken  tho  guid  friend  youVe  lost 
in  Jenny  till  the  pair  body^s  oat  of 
the  gate  and  in  her  grave ;  and  I 
wouldna  say  how  soon  that  might  be 
if  there's  unc  end  of  on-gaans  like 
thir." 

And  with  a  loud  long  sigh  Jenny 
sallied  out  throu«:h  the  paved  pai« 
sage,  from  wliich  yon  could  catch  a 
gleam  of  sunshine  playing  in  cheqnen 
on  the  strip  of  coloured  matting  and 
the  margin  of  stones,  to  deliver  jasfi 
such  another  lecture  to  the  mistress 
in  the  parlour. 

While  Mcnio  stands  alone,  her 
head  thrown  forward  a  little,  her 
hair  playing  lightly  on  her  cheek,  in 
a  pause  of  pleasant  fancy — ^ycs,  is 
is  true,  Meuie  is  betrothed.  Calm  as 
her  heart  lies  in  her  pure  girl's  breast^ 
Menie  has  seen  tho  sky  flash  ont  of 
its  natural  summer  beanty  with  tho 
warmer  passionate  hues  of  this  new 
love ;  and  many  a  tint  of  joyoaa 
changeful  colour  plays  aboot  tha 
bright  horizon  of  Mcniu's  fancy,  and 
throws  a  charm  of  spccalation  into 
the  future,  which  never  spectre  baa 
risen  yet  to  obscure.  It  wonld  need 
a  sermon  heavier  than  Jcnny*s  lo 
throw  a  single  vapour  of  donbt  or  dis- 
trust upon  Menie  Laurie's  quiet  heart. 


«MAiTr.t:    I. 


Mrs  I^aurie  of  Burnside  sits  alone 
ill  her  sunny  parlour.  The  tire  in 
the  ;;rate.  (|uitc  diseountenauc<'d  and 
<iverbonh'  by  the  li;^lit  which  pours  in 
from  till'  west  window,  keeps  up  a 
persc\erin;r  crackle,  intent  to  catch 
the  ear,  and  ke*])  itsilf  in  notice  by 
that  means  if  bv  no  other.  It  is  the 
only  sound  ynu  c,\\\  liear,  exrej.t  the 
hum  of  the  ei^hc-day  clock  in   tho 


passage  without,  and  Jenny's  dbtant 
step  upon  the  kitchen  floor ; — Menie  ia 
out  again  on  some  farther  explora* 
tions  about  the  ganlcu— Mrs  Laario 
sits  and  works  alone. 

You  mi^ht  call  this  room  a  draw* 
ing-room  if  you  wore  ambitionsly  dii* 
po«cd— it  is  only  the  parlour  in  Bam- 
side :  every  piece  of  wood  abont  it  ia 
dark  with  nge  and  carefol 
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t'.on  ; — ^rich  ancient  mahogany  glim- 
mering clear  in  the  polish  of  many 
u  year's  labonr — little  tables  with 
twisted  spiral  legs  and  fantastic  orna- 
ments almost  as  black  as  ebony — and 
h<  IV  in  the  corner  a  fine  old  cabinet 
of  oak,  with  its  carved  projections  of 
liower  nnd  beiry  burnished  bright 
and  .standing  out  in  clear  relief  from 
the  dark  background.  On  the  table 
lies  some  ''  fancy-work,"  which  it  irks 
the  soul  of  Mrs  Laurie  to  see  her 
(laui^htcr  employed  on;  bnt  what  is 
to  be  done  with  Menie's  fingers,  when 
K.vv  mother  feels  the  household  neces- 
li-ities  of  sewing  Ecarcely  enough  to 
supply  herself? 

(io  lightly  over  the  rich  colours  of 
this  well-preserved  carpet,  which  is 
older  than  youi-self  most  probably, 
though  it  wears  its  age  so  well,  and 
Mc  can  look  out  and  see  what  lies 
beyond  the  Burnside  garden  before 
Mrs  Laurie  is  aware.  The  west  win- 
dow is  all  fringed  and  glittering  with 
ruin-drops  lying  lightly  on  the  pale 
green  buds  of  these  honeysuckle 
l)MU<:h3,  and  now  and  then  one  of 
them  falls  pattering  down  upon  the 
grass  like  a  sigh.  Do  not  believe  in 
it— it  is  but  a  mock  of  nature — the 
counterfeit  wherewithal  a  light  heart 
enhances  to  itself  its  own  calm  joy; 
for  in  reality  and  truth  there  is  no 
sr.f'li  thing  as  sighing  here. 

S  >me  thatched  houses  in  a  clnster, 
jii^t  where  the  green-mossed  wall  of 
the  bridge  breaks  out  of  the  shelter  of 
these  guarding  fir-trees— one  triam- 
phant  slated  roof  lifting  itself  a  storey 
higher  than  the  gossipr}'  of  those 
gooil  neighbours  who  lay  their  brown 
heads  together  in  a  perpetual  quiet 
(li>cnssion  of  what  goes  on  below. 
The  light  lies  quietly,  half  caressing, 
upon  the  thatch  roofs,  bnt  gleams  off 
the  wet  slates,  and  flashes  from  the 
till  5  yonder,  in  a  sudden  glow.  There 
are  some  loitering  firs  abont,  to  thrust 
their  outline  on  the  enclosing  sky, 
and  a  lia7.y  background  of  bare  trees 
t! tutoring  and  glistering  in  the  light, 
all  conscious  of  the  new  -  ba^ed 
l<'av.>s,  which  at  this  distance  wo  c«D- 
uwt  see.  IWyond  the  Brigcnd  your 
eye  loses  itscif  on  a  line  of  road  Urm- 
\elling  away  towards  the  bills,  with 
two  great  heavy  ash-trees  holding  their 
gaunt  arms  over  it  for  a  portal  and 
gateway— on  a  level  line  of  fields. 


broken  hedges,  scattered  trees,  with 
the  bine  tints  of  distance,  and  here 
and  there  the  abmpt  brown  dash  of  a 
new-ploughed  field  to  diversify  the 
soft  nniversal  green — and  on  the  hUIs 
themselves,  a  bold  semicurcnlar  sweep 
stealing  oil  faintly  to  the  sky  on  one 
hand — while  at  the  other,  Criffel,  bluff 
and  burly,  slopes  his  great  shonlder 
down  upon  the  unseen  sea. 

Nearer  at  hand  the  bum  itself 
looks  through  the  garden's  thoiny 
boundary    with    glints    and    sunny 

fiances,  interchanging  merrily  with 
lenie  on  the  lawn,  who  pays  its 
smiles  with  interest.  This  is  almost 
all  we  have  to  look  at  from  the  west 
window  of  Bnmside. 

And  now,  if  yon  tarn  within  to  onr 
mother  in  her  easy-chair.  It  is  not 
quite  what  yon  caU  benign,  this  broad, 
full,  well-developed  brow ;  and  Uie 
eyes  under  it  so  brown,  and  liqoM. 
and  dewy,  one  fancies  they  coola 
flash  with  impatience  now  and  then, 
and  laugh  ont  the  warmest  mirth,  at 
well  as  smile  that  smile  of  kindness, 
which  few  eyes  express  so  well; 
and  it  is  best  to  say  at  the  beginning 
that  onr  mother  is  not  benign,  and 
that  it  is  no  abstract  being  of  a  supe* 
rior  class  lifted  on  the  height  of  pa* 
tience,  experience,  and  rears,  who 
sits  before  ns  in  this  cushioned  chair, 
bending  her  brow  a  little  over  the 
letter  in  her  band.  Sorrow  and  ex- 
perience she  has  bad  in  her  dair ;  bat 
still  our  mother,  with  warm  bamaa 
bands,  and  breast  as  full  of  hope  and 
energy  as  it  was  twenty  yean  ago, 
takes  a  fall  grasp  of  Ufe. 

The  linen  she  has  been  mending 
lies  on  the  table  beside  her,  more  than 
half  conoealinff  Menie*s  lighter  ocen* 

rion ;  and,  witfa  her  elbow  leant  npoo 
.  &Irs  Laorie  holds  a  letter  witn  a 
half-pofisle  of  amosement,  a  half-ab- 
straction of  thought.  Strangely  ad- 
verse to  all  her  moods  and  nabitsi  Is 
the  proposal  it  makes,  yet  Urs  Lanrto 
lingers  over  it,  hesitates,  almost  thiidw 
she  will  accept.  Soch  a  mnltitoda 
of  things  are  possible  to  be  done 
when  one  does  them  **for  Menie% 
sake.*' 

For  Menle*8  aake^bot,  in  the 
mean  time,  it  is  best  that  lienia 
should  be  called  in  to  share  tbe  deli- 
beration; and  here  she  eomci  aooovd- 
lagly,  with  sach  an  odonr  of  fif«di  air 
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about  her  as  makes  the  parlonrfra^nt  have  no  other  relations,  aa  I  fimcgr 

Meuie  has  a  restless  way  of  wander-  yon  know,  and  baTO  Tery  deddedl^ 

ing  at)out  on  sunny  afternoons ;  there  made  np  my  mind,  whatever  penecn- 

is  something  in  her  that  will  not  com-  tion  I  may  be  exposed  to  on  the  snb- 

pose  into  <iuietne58 ;  and  very  poor  ject,  never  to  marry.    I  have  one 

speed,   when  it  is  sunshine,  comes  tolerably  good  ser^'ant,  who  Is  my  own 


Menie's  **  fancy-work;"  so  that  there 
is  nothing  more  common  than  this 
fragrnncc  of  fresh  air  in  the  parlour 
when  Menie's  presence  is  needed  there. 
*'  Your  fattkcr's  aunt  has  written 
me  a  letter.  I  want  yonr  wifiiest 
thought  about  it.  Kcad  it,  Mcnie," 
said  Mrs  Laurie,  leaning  back  in  her 
chair,  with  an  air  of  exhaustion. 
Menie  read — 

''  My  dear  Mrs  Laurie, — I  find 
I  really  have  forgotten  your  Christian 
name ;  and  whether  I  have  quite  a 
riglit  to  call  you  my  dear  niece,  or 
whether  you  might  not  think  it  an 
uncalled- ibr  thing  in  me  who  have  not 
the  privilege  of  years,  or  if,  one  way 
or  anotlier,  you  would  be  pleaj^e^l,  I 
cannot  tell,  having  so  little  acquaint- 
ance with  your  mental  habits  or  ways 
of  thinking.  Indeed,  I  confess  I  had 
nearly  forgotten,  my  dear,  that  John 
Laurie  had  a  wife  and  a  little  girl  in 
Kirklands  still,  till  just  a  chance  rc- 
calU'il  it  to  me ;  and  I  really  have  no 
means  of  tindinguut  whi'ther  1  should 
condole  with  you  for  living  so  much 
out  of  the  world,  or  wish  you  joy  of  a 
prrtly  little  house  like  IJurnsidel^  with 
its  nice  neighbourhood  and  good  air. 
I  am  Ponn'tinie-*  a  little  dull  myself, 
living  alone:  and  as  I  have  positively 
made  up  njy  mind  never  to  marry, 
and  am  so  partieular  in  my  sm-iety 
that  I  nrvcr  have  above  half-a-(U»zi.'n 
frii'iHls  wlmni  I  care  to  visit,  it  has 
oceurrt'd  to  me,  ?ince  vi»u  were  re- 
called  to  my  recollection,  that  we 
niiulit  do  «<»i>e  than  join  oiir  ine<imos 
togi'ther,  aii<l  live  as  one  honsdmld. 
1  havi*  pntfy  ii'ception-rooins  in  my 
hon<i*,  and  a  >lt*eping-nM»in  nii»re  than 
1  iKM'd — a  viTv  gooi!  apartment ;  and 
the  advantai;**  of  bring  nrar  London 
is  viMv  gn-.it  tor  a  little  >:rrl,  f«»r  mai- 
lers, aihl  all  that;  bi'siiiis  tint.  I 
ilatii-r  niv-rir  the  Jtten!ii»n  I  >linnld 
maki'  a  point  i»l'  paving  h«T  would  l»c 
of  L'n-at  iinp«»rtanee  to  yonr  cliild ; 
an<l  out  iff  what  we  could  pni  to- 
gnhfi- of  nur  jniiit  savinirs,  w»Mni;:ht 
make  a  vi-ry  pretty  man ia:;if- portion 
for  her  \^  hen  her  time  comes :  fur  I 


maid,  and  another  very  bad  one,  who 
has  charge  of  all  the  boosetaold  mal- 
ters:  the  grief  and  annoyance  this 
woman  is  to  me  are  beyond  descrip- 
tion ;  and  if  you  should  happen  to  have 
an  attached  and  faithful  person  in 
your  house,  I  advise  you  to  bring  her 
with  you ; — of  course  yon  will  reqaire 
an  attendant  of  yonr  own. 

''  1  shall  be  glad  to  have  ft  letter 
from  you  soon,  letting  me  know  what 
you  w'ill  do.  You  would  have  ft  cheer- 
ful life  with  mc,  I  think.  I  am  mj-ftdf 
a  ])erson  of  uncommonly  lively  dispo- 
sition, though  I  have  known  so  mftay 
of  the  more  refined  sorrows  of  life ; 
an<l  the  freshness  of  yonth  is  a  de- 
lightful study.  I  feel  I  shall  grow 
quite  a  child  in  sympathy  with  yonr 
little  girl.  Pray  come — Hampstead 
is  a  delightful  locality ;  so  near  lAm^ 
don,  too,  and  within  reach  of  society 
so  very  exedlent — and  I  am  sure  yom 
would  find  the  change  greatly  for 
your  daughter's  good. 

''With  much  regard  and  kind  feel- 
ing to  both  her  and  you,  I  am  affec- 
tion at  el  v  vours, 


t( 


Annie  Laurxk.^ 


^'  To  Hampstead  !  to  London  !  * 
IMenie  says  nothing  more,  bat  her 
eyc<4  shine  upon  her  mother's  with  a 
]\'st  h'ss  glow  of  appeal,  l^ndon  holdft 
many  a  wnuder  to  the  yonng  cnrioos 
heart  which  yet  knows  nothiuf;  of  tho 
world,  and  Loudon  holds  Randftll 
Home. 

'*  You  would  like  to  go,  Menle? 
r>ut  how  W4>  should  like  this  annt  of 
yours  is  a  ditferent  story,"  said  Mn 
Laurir ;  **  and  f«»r  my  part,  1  am  veiy 
well  content  nith  liurnside.** 

*'It  is  true  she  calls  me  a  little 
;:irl.''  said  Menie,  tuniing  to  her  own 
]>.irticnlar  grievance;  ^*bnt  I  shonid 
thiTik  she  iniMns  everything  very 
kindly,  for  all  that." 

'' FuTitastic  old  wife!*^  said  Mn 
Lantii>.  with  a  little  impatient  deri- 
>ion.  not  unlike  Jenny's  foflT.  **She 
was  oldtT  than  vour  father,  Menie^a 
woman  near  Mxty,  1*11  warrant;  and 
^/r«■  has  made  up*  her  mind  never  lo 
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marry — did  ever  anybody  hear  the 
like  I  Bat  you  need  not  look  so  dis- 
appoiiited  either.  Put  away  the  letter 
— we'll  take  a  night's  rest  on  it,  and 
then  we'll  decide/' 

But  Meuio  read  it  over  once  more 
before  she  laid  it  aside,  and  Menie 
betrayed  her  anxiety  about  the  deci* 
siou  in  a  hundred  questions  which 
her  mother  could  not  answer.    Mrs 


Laarie  had  only  once  been  in  London^ 
and  oonld  tell  nothing  of  Hampsteadf 
the  only  reminiscence  remaining  with 
her  being  of  a  verdant  stretch  of  tnrf,aU 
dinted  over  with  little  mounds  and  hol- 
lows rich  in  green  fern  and  furze,  which 
the  benighted  natives  called  a  heath. 
Born  within  sight  of  Lochar  Moss,  Mrs 
Lanrie  laughed  the  pretensions  of  this 
metropolitan  heath  to  scorn. 


CHAPTKB  m. 


The  wind  sweeps  freshly  down  from 
ainoii<;  the  hills,  a  busy  knave,  drying 
up  the  gleaming  pools  along  the  road 
as  he  liurrii'S  forward  for  a  moment's 
pause  and  boisterous  gossip  with  these 
two  ash -trees.  Very  solemn  and  ab- 
stracted as  they  stand,  these  elders 
of  the  wood,  looking  as  if  session  or 
Fvnod  were  tlic  least  convention  they 
Cixild  stoop  to,  it  is  wonderful  how 
tolerant  tliey  are  of  every  breath  of  gos- 
sip, and  with  what  ready  interest  they 
rustle  over  all  their  twigs  to  see  anew 
unwonted  stranger  face  pass  under 
tluMu.  Menie  Laurie,  pausing  to  look 
np  tlirou<{h  the  hoar  branches  to  the 
full  blue  skv,  is  too  well-known  and 
familiar  to  receive  more  than  the 
friendly  wave  of  recognition  accorded 
to  ev<rv  cottiir  neighbour  nigh. 

AutI  clear  and  fresh  as  your  own 
lile.  Menie,  U  the  blue  bright  sky  which 
stoops  above  you.  White  clouds  all 
streaked  and  i)roken  flv  over  it  at  a 
headlong  pace,  now  and  then  throw- 
ing iVoiii  their  hasty  hands  a  sprink- 
11  ii;;  nt  rain  that  Hashes  in  the  snn- 
>hiue.  April  is  on  the  fields,  moving 
in  that  <{nict  stir  with  which  you  can 
hear  the  young  green  com- blades 
ru-tle,  as  they  strike  through  the 
sot  ten.  d  soil.  April  sits  throned  npon 
the  hills,  weeping  as  she  smiles  in  the 
blue  di>taiice,  and  trying  on  her  veil 
(d  n)i<*ty  snn^hine  after  a  hundred 
fantastic  fashiom*,  like  a  spoiled  child; 
and  .April,  Menie  I^urio  —  April, 
re>tle»s,  teailess.  Springing  forward  ou 
the  futnns  gladilening  all  this  bright 
t'-day  with  a  breath  of  rippling  sweet 
coniniotiiin,  which  dimples  all  the 
surfare  over,  but  never  disturbs  the 
deeper  waters  at  their  fountaiu-bead 
— is  in  vour  vouthful  heart. 

Ilurrxing  tu  many  a  bright  concia- 
siou  are  the  s])eculatioiia  that  poaaeaa 


it  now — ^not  extremely  reasonable,  or 
owning  any  cnrb  of  logic — not  even 
very  consequent,  fbll  of  joyons  hrrele- 
vancies — digressions  at  which  yourself 
would  laugh  alond  if  this  runnioff 
stream  of  fancy  were  but  audible  and 
expressed  —  notwithstanding,  full  of 
interest,  foil  of  pleasure,  and  keeping 
time  with  their  rapid  pace  to  the 
flying  progress  of  the  donds. 

And  the  road  glides  away  merrily 
under  these  straying  footsteps ;  now 
hastening,  now  loitering,  as  the  mo- 
mentary mood  suggests.  Old  haw* 
thorns,  doddered  and  crabbed,  stand 
here  and  there  forlorn  npon  the  edges 
of  the  way ;  and  where  the  hedge  is 
younger  and  less  broken,  there  are 
warm  banks  of  turf,  and  clear  bits  of 
gleaming  water,  which  it  would  be 
an  insult  to  call  ditches,  looking  np 
through  tangled  grass,  and  a  wilder- 
ness of  delicate  stem  and  leaf,  half 
weeds,  half  flowers ;  bnt  now  we  hare 
a  stile  to  cross,  moan  ting  np  from  the 
high-road ;  and  now  it  U  a  snnnj  blU« 
side  path,  narrow  and  hemmed  In 
between  a  low  stone-wall,  from  wbleh 
all  manner  of  mosses  and  tnfks  of 
waving  herbage  have  taken  away  tlie 
rudeness,  and  a  field  of  vonng  green 
com :  innocent  enough  Jnsi  now  are 
these  soft  plants  low  npon  the  framnt 
soil  in  the  blade;  bnt  yon  shall  see 
how  the  bearded  spikes  will  posh  yott 
to  the  wall,  and  the  red  poppies  mock 
yon,  lying  safe  under  shelter  of  Ihe 
tall  corn-forest,  if  yon  try  to  pan  itt 
September  where  yon  can  pan  so 
easily  in  Spring. 

A   soft   incline,   at   fl 
smoothly  under  tke  fnll 
by-and-by  more  ragged  ami 
with  something  thai  looks 
the  ancient  channel  of  a  hib-Mi 
breaking  all  the  soft  | 
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into  a  rough  projecting  outline,  like  a 
miniature  coast — and  now  a  low  hedge 
rough  with  thorns  and  brambles,  in- 
stead of  the  dyke ;  for,  after  all,  this  is 
no  gentle  southland  hill,  but  one  of 
the  warders  of  the  Scottish  Border, 
waving  his  plumed  cap  proudly  in  the 
fresh  spring  air,  as  he  looks  over  the 
low-lying  (lebatable  moors  on  the 
other  side,  and  defies  the  fells  of 
Cumberland.  If  this  were  June,  as  it 
is  April,  yuu  would  soe  foli.ige  clus- 
tering richly  about  the  bold  brow 
wliicli  he  lifts  to  the  clouds  ;  just  now 
the  branches  hang  down,  like  long 
light  brown  ringlets,  half  unravelled 
A\  ith  the  spring  rain  and  morning  dew, 
and  droop  upon  his  falling  shoulders 
as  low  as  this  green  nest  here,  so 
sheltered  and  solitary,  which  he  holds 
in  his  expanded  arms. 

It  is  no  iMsy  task  to  eonie  at  the 
state  entrance  and  principal  gate  of 
the  farnlhou^e  of  Crofthill.  But  now 
that  you  have  caught  sight  of  its 
whit*.*  walls  and  slated  roof,  hold  on 
stoutly— fear  no  gap  in  the  hedge,  no 
rude  stone-.^tair  projecting  out  of  the 
prey  limestone  dyke— and  two  or  three 
leaps  and  sttmibles  will  bring  you  to 
th<*  mossy  paling,  and  to  some  pos- 
Fible  entrance-door.  If  there  is  no 
on<^  about — a  very  improbable  circum- 
stance, seeing  that  some  curious  eye 
at  a  windtiwmust  have  ere  now  found 
out  a  passenger  on  the  ascent,  or 
some  (juick  ear  heard  the  dry  hedge- 
row branches  crash  under  the  coming 
foot -it  is  i:npossible  to  describe  the 
straTige  feeling  of  isolation  which  falls 
ui)on  you,  here  at  the  door  of  as 
fricndlv  a  llltle  home  as  is  on  all  the 
Border.  At  your  right  hand  those 
wank'r  hills,  in  many  a  diverse  tint 
of  long-worn  livery,  hold  the  vigilant 
line  as  far  as  Criffel,  whose  post  is  uu 
the  sea ;  on  the  other  side  they  dis- 
appear like  a  tile  of  grey-headed  mar- 
shal-men, into  the  cloudy  distance; 
underneath,  remote,  and  still,  break- 
ing s(»i~ily  into  the  fresh  daylight, 
mapped  out  with  gleaming  burns  and 
long  lines  of  winding  roud,  lies  the 
level  coimtry  we  have  left;  and  Bum- 
Fide  yonder,  with  its  thin  silvery 
glimmer  of  attendant  water,  its  dark 
background  of  trees,  and  the  Brigend 
hamlet  of  which  it  is  ])atrician  and 
^upel'ior,  lies  quiet  and  silent  under 
the  full  snn. 


The  farmhonse  of  Crofthill  Is  biit 

two  storeys  high,  and,  with  a  Btrann 
triangular  slope  of  gardea  before  n, 
fronts  sideways,  indifferent  to  tbe 
landscape,  though  there  is  one  glorious 
gable-window  which  makes  amends. 
Mcnic  Laurie,  bonnd  for  the  CrofthUl 
farmhonse,  knows  the  view  so  well 
that  she  does  not  pause  for  even  a 
momentary  glance,  bnt,  lightly  step- 
ping over  the  last  stile,  is  ready  to 
meet  this  welcoming  fignre  which 
already  calls  to  her,  running  down  the 
garden  to  the  little  mossy  wicket  in 
the  paling  of  the  lower  end. 

''*'  .July  I  July !  you  might  have 
come  to  meet  me,**  said  Menie.  The 
air  is  so  quiet  that  her  soft  glrrs  voice 
rings  over  all  the  hill. 

July— but  you  must  not  look  for 
anything  like  the  gorgeoos  sommer 
month,  in  this  little  timid  slight 
figure  running  down  the  sloping  way« 
with  her  light  brown  hair  so  soft  and 
silky  that  it  is  almost  impofsible  to 
retain  it  either  in  braid  or  cnrl,  float* 
ing  on  the  air  behind  her,  and  her 
gentle  pale  face  faintly  glowing  with 
a  little  flush  of  pleasure.  If  there  bad 
been  anything  symbolic  in  the  name, 
they  had  better  have  called  her  Feb- 
ruary, this  poor  little  Joly  Home; 
but  there  is  nothing  symbolic  iu  the 
name ;  only  John  Home  of  Crofthill, 
many  a  long  year  ago,  had  the  hap  to 
find  somewhere,  and  bring  triun- 
phantly  to  his  house  on  the  hUl,  a 
pretty  little  sentimental  wife,  with  Bomo 
real  relinemcnt  in  her  soft  nature,  and 
a  good  deal  of  the  fantastic  girl- 
romance,  which  passes  master  for  It 
among  the  unlearned.  Mrs  Home, 
who  called  her  son  Randall,  called 
her  little  daughter  Julia— Mrs  Home*s 
husband,  who  knew  of  nothing  better 
than  Johns  or  Janets,  being  qnles- 
cent,  and  kindly  submissive.  Bot  hj* 
and-by,  gentle  Mrs  Home  drooped 
like  the  pale  little  flower  she  was,  and 
fell  with  the  cold  spring  showers  into 
Iht  grave.  Then  came  big  MisB 
Janet  Home  from  Mid- Lothian,  where 
she  had  spent  her  younger  days,  to  be 
mistress  of  her  brother's  southland 
farm ;  and  Miss  Janet's  one  name  for 
the  flush  of  summer,  and  for  her 
brother's  little  motherless  petted  girl, 
was  Juley ;  so  July  came  to  be  the 
chihrs  acknowledged  name. 

But  July  springs  half  into  lienle 
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Laurie's  arm5>,  and  tbey  go  up  throngh 
the  garden  together,  to  wbero  M^ 
Janet  stands  waiting  on  the  threshold. 
In  simple  statnrc.  Miss  Janet  woald 
make  twoofhcrlit  tie  niece;  and  though 
there  is  no  other  sjpcrflnous  bulk 
about  her,  her  strong  and  massive 
framework  would  not  misbecome  a 
man  ;  though  a  verier  woman*d  heart 
ni'ver  beat  within  the  daintiest  bod- 
dico,  than  tliis  one  which  somptimes 
**  thuds"  rather  tumnUuonsly,  under 
the  large  printed  dark  cotton  gown  of 
Miss  Janet  Home. 

**  Eh,  bairn,  I'm  glad  to  see  yon," 
said  Miss  Janet,  holding  in  her  own 
Hrgc  brown  hand  the  soft  fingers  of 
Mcnic.  "  Come  in- by,  and  get  your- 
sel  rested.  You  see  there's  a  letter 
from  Kandy  this  morning — " 

With  many  a  fit  of  indignation  had 
wienie  resented  this  Randy,  which 
contracted  so  unceremoniously  her 
hero's  name ;  but  the  penitent  Miss 
Janet  perpetually  forgot,  and  imme- 
diately attributed  the  little  doud  on 
her  favourite's  brow  to  some  jealousy  of 
this  same  letterof  Randy's — and  piqno 
that  it  should  come  to  Randy's  bumble 
home  instead  of  to  his  lady-love. 

''  I'm  aye  sae  uplifted  about  a  let- 
tor,"  continued  Miss  Janet,  as  she  led 
her  vi-iitor  in,  ^'  though  you  that  gets 
them  every  day  mayna  think— £h, 
Miss  Monio,  my  dear!  1  mind  noo  it's 
a'  me  ;  but  you  necdna  gloom  at  what 
was  just  a  forget.  Til  never  ca'  him 
H  uuly  again  ;  bnt,  you  see,  I  mind 
liiin  so  wecl  in  his  wee  coatie — a  bit 
turnout  of  a  bairn." 

This  did  not  exactly  mend  matters; 
but  Menie  had  taken  off  her  bonnet 
by  this  time,  and  found  her  usual  seat 
iu  the  dim  fann-parlour,  with  its  small 
u  i  iidows  and  low-roofed  green-stained 
walls.  It  was  one  of  the  articles  of 
Miss  Janet's  creed,  that  blinds  looked 
well  from  without;  so,*although  there 
coulil  never  a  mortal  look  in  through 
the  thick  panes  to  spy  the  household 
ceonomics  of  CrofthiU,  only  one  nar- 
row strip  of  the  unveiled  casement 
appeared  between  the  little  mnslin 
curtain  and  the  blind.  The  gable 
window,  commanding  as  it  did  half 
the  level  country  of  Dumfriesshire,  was 
less  protected ;  but  the  front  one  cast 
a  iu»itive  shadow  upon  the  dark  thriftjr 
rchiured  carpet,  the  hair-cloth  chairs, 
the  mahogany  table  with  its  sombre 


cover,  and  gave  to  the  room  snch  an 
atmosphere  of  shrouded  shadowed 
quiet,  that  the  little  bouquet  of  daffo- 
dils and  wallflowers  on  the  side  table 
hung  their  heads  with  languid  meUm- 
choly,  and  an  unaccustomed  spectator 
scarcely  ventured  with  more  than  % 
whisper  to  break  the  calm. 

But  Menie  Laurie  was  not  nna&- 
cnstomed,  and  knew  very  well  where 
was  the  brightest  comer,  nor  had 
much  hesitation  iu  drawing  np  the 
blind.  But  Menie  had  grown  very 
busy  with  the  ^*  fancy"  work  she  bad 
brought  with  her,  when  Miss  Janet 
approached  with  Randall's  letter  in 
her  hand.  Scandal  said  that  Menie 
Laurie's  pretty  6ngers  were  never  so 
industrious  at  home  as  they  found  it 
agreeable  to  be  abroad,  and  Menie 
was  coy  and  occupied,  and  pnt  Ran- 
dall's  letter  aside. 

**  My  dear,  if  you're  bnsy  Til  read 
it  to  yon,  mysel,"  said  Miss  Janet« 
who  had  no  appreciation  of  coynees, 
**  and  yon  can  tell  yonr  father,  Jnly, 
that  Was  Menie's  eome,  and  that  toe 
tea's  just  ready ;  and  ye  can  gi*e  a  look 
ben  to  the  kitchen  as  you're  paaslngv 
and  see  that  Tibbie's  no  forgetting  toe 
time ;  and  now  gang  about  quiet,  like 
a  good  bairn,  and  dinna  disturb  me* 
I'm  gann  to  read  the  letter.** 

And  Miss  Janet  smoothed  down 
her  apron,  to  lay  this  prised  epistle 
safely  on  her  knee,  and  wiped  her 
glasses  with  affeetionate  eagemeea. 
**  My  dear,  I'm  no  a  grand  rM^er  of 
Randall's  write  mysel,"  said  Miss 
Janet,  clearing  her  voice,  **  and  he*! 
setting  an  awfh'  crabbed  hand,  as  yott 
ken ;  bnt  I've  good-will,  and  joaU 
jnst  pnt  np  with  roe.** 

It  would  have  been  hard  for  anj 
one  gifted  with  a  heart  to  fail  Spit- 
ting up  with  Miss  Janet  as  she  conned 
her  nephew's  letter.  Time,  she  had  to 
panse  now  and  then  for  a  weed — traOi 
that  she  did  not  mnch  aaslat  RandaUTe 
pnnctnatlon ;  bnt  It  was  worth  evoB 
a  better  letter  than  Randall'i  to  see 
the  absorbed  iaoe,  the  afllBcttoiuiti 
care  npon  her  brow,  the  anstotiT  thai 
pondered  over  ail  these  arahbed  eor* 
nera,  and  would  not  lose  a  wofd« 
Menie  Lanrle  had  aool  OMNifh  not  to 
be  Impatient— eren  to  look  op  at  the 
abstracted  MIsa  Janet  with  a  little 
dew  In  her  ^e,  thoigh  her  proeesa  of 
rending  was  vei7  slow. 
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But  now  came  Tibbie,  the  hoase- 
hold  servant  of  Crofthill,  with  the 
tea ;  and  now  a  little  stir  in  the  pas- 
sage intiinate<l  that  the  maister,  fresh 
from  his  hillside  fields,  was  hanging 
up  his  broad-brimmed  hat  in  the  pas- 
sage. Miss  Janet  seated  herself  at 
the  tray — Menie  drew  her  chair  away 
from  the  window,  and  a  little  nearer 
to  the  table,  and,  heralded  by  July, 
who  came  in  again  like  a  quiet  shadow, 
her  little  pale  face  appearing  in  the 
midst  of  a  stream  of  soft  hair  once 
more  blown  out  of  its  fastenings  by  the 
wind— John  Home  of  Crofthill  made 
his  api)earance,  stooping  under  his  low 
parlour-door. 

And  perhaps  it  was  these  low  por- 
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cover  the  shy,  oonstilatioaal  heaila- 
tioD,  of  which  even  age  had  not  i«- 
covered  him,  Menie  bore  in  CnrfUiill» 
Id  contrast  with  the  othar  luune  of 
July  habitual  thera,  the  pretty  nkk- 
narae  of  May— ^^  Is  it  tme  that  Bora- 
side  ia  to  flit  bodily,  as  July  aaya?  I 
ken  ane  that  wiU  like  the  cbange ;  bst 
I  must  say  that  I  ken  some  marev 
that  will  not  be  quite  so  thankfal.** 

*'Ye  may  say  that,  John/*  said 
Miss  Janet,  with  a  sigh ;  ^*  l^m  sara, 
for  his  ain  part.  Miss  Menio,  he*U  ao 
think  the  place  is  like  itsel,  and  j<m 
away ;  for  if  ever  I  saw  a  man  **- 


''  Whisht,"  said  CrofthiU  hurriedly. 
The  good  man  did  not  like  bis  par- 
tiality  spoken  of  in  presence  of  ita 

tals  wh'U'l)  gave  to  the  lofty  figure  of  object.  **  But  I  woold  like  to  hear 
the  hillside  tarmer  its  habitual  stoop ;  when  this  terrible  flitting  is  to  be.** 
but  John  Home  might  have  been  ^^  My  mother  has  not  made  np  her 
a  nio^s  -  trooping  chieftain  for  his  mind  yet,**  said  Menie.  *^  It  waa  yea- 
strcuj^th — a  baron  of  romance,  fur  the  terday  the  letter  came,  and  I  lefk  Iter 
uncoiiscious  dignity  and  even  grace  of  still  as  undecided  as  ever;  for  she  ia 
his  bearin;;.  lie  was  older  than  you  only  half  inclined  to  go,  Mr  Home; 
would  have  cxiwcti-d  July's  father  to 
be,  and  had  a  magnificent  mass  of 
white  hair,  towering  into  a  natural 
crest  of  curls  over  his  furehead.  The 
eyes  were  blue,  something  cold  by 
natural  ci»lonr,  but  warm  and  kindly 
in  t'K'ir  shining — the  face  full  of  shrewd 
intelligence,  humour,  and  good  judg- 
ment, lie  had  been  nothing  all  his 
life  but  the  farmer  of  Crofthill — and 
Crofthill  was  anything  but  a  con- 
sidi>ral)le  farm ;  nevertheless  John 
Home  st(»od  in  the  countryside  dis- 
tinct as  hi-j  own  hill— and  not  unlike. 
A  genius  so!i  does  not  fall  to  the  lot 
of  cvL'ry  southland  farmer,  an<i  Kan- 
da  Us  aspirations  had  elevated,  un- 
a.v.jn'S.  I  lie  wholo  tone  of  the  family. 
ItandaiTs  engagiMuent,   tiK),  and  the 


ni:i.;ic   which   made  Mrs   Laurie    of    good  news.** 


and  as  for  Jenny  *' 

*'It  will  be  worth  while  to  hear 
what  Jenny  says  of  Loudon/'  said 
John  Home  with  a  smile ;  ^^  bot  Um 
countryside  will  gather  a  clond  whea 
we  think  May*s  gone  from  Bamside. 
Well,  July,  speak  out,  woman  ;  what 
is't  your  whispering  now  V  '* 

^'*I  was  saying  that  Randall  wonld 
be  glad,'*  said  July  softly.  July  had  a 
fat«hiuu  of  whispering  her  share  of  tiia 
conversation  to  her  next  neigh bovr, 
to  l>e  repeated  for  the  general  benefit. 

*'  Kh,  puir  laddie !  **  exclaimed  MIm 
Janet,  with  glistening  eye.  **  I  could 
find  it  in  my  heart  to  be  glad  too* 
Miss  Menie,  though  we  are  to  loae 
you,  for  his  sake.  I  think  I  see  the 
glint  in  his  eye  when  he  hears  the 


l?iirnsi<lc's  young  la«ly-daughter,  and 
not  anv  farmhouse  beautv  near,  so 
ki!idly  and  intimate  a  visitor  in  Croft- 
hill, wa<  not  without  its  additional 
intliit'iice  ;  hut  the  hou<i>  lost  nothing 
of  its  pi-rfcctly  unpretending  .^impli. 
city  in  the  hi^lu-r  'aww-^  to  which  it 
un<'onscion>ly  oimmumI  its  brea.st. 

'*  Anil  uhat  is  this  1  hear,  of  going 
to  Londitn?"  s.iid  John  lli>me,  as  he 
took  hi-i  >e.it  at  table.  S*lf-res|>cct 
hiuiler-i  f.imiliaiiry — the  goo«l  farmer 
did  n<it  like  to  rail  \\U  'lauL'hter-in-law 
elnt  l»y  ht-r  own  >iniple  ('hri>iian 
name:  so  half  iu  joke,  and  half  to 


And  Miss  Janet's  own  eyes  shoao 
with  loving,  unselfish  sympathy,  aa 
she  repeated,  ''  Uandy ,  pnir  callani  I 
and  no  a  creature  heeding  about  hin, 
mair  than  he  was  a  common  yoaii|p 
man,  in  a*  yon  muckle  town! " 

''We'll  let  Uandall  say  his  plea- 
sure himsel,*'  said  his  father,  who 
was  more  delicately  careful  of  emhar- 
ras.'ting  Menie  than  either  sister  or 
daughter— perha|)s  more,  indeed,  than 
the  occasion  nM|uired.  *'  For  my  part* 
rm  no  glad,  ami  never  would  pretend 
to  be ;  Hud  if  Mrs  Laurie  makea  op 
her  niiud  to  stay  **— 
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**What  then?"  said  Menie,  look-  maD,*' said  the  fanner.    ^^Ay,  Maj, 

ing  up  quickly,  with  a  flush  of  dis-  my  lassie,  traly  will  I,  for  a*  that 

pleasure.  bonnie  gloom  of  yonrs^r  whatever 

'*  I'll  say  8he*8  a  very  sensible  wo-  my  son  Randall  may  have  to  say.** 


CHAFTEB  IT. 


*^  Tve  been  hearing  something  from 
Miss  Menie,  mem,"  said  Jenny,  en- 
tering tiic  parlour  of  Burnside  with  a 
determined  air,  and  planting  herself 
firmly  behind  the  door.  Jenny  was 
very  short,  very  much  of  one  thickness, 
from  the  shoulders  to  the  edge  of  the 
full  round  skirts  under  which  patter^ 
her  hasty  feet — and  had  a  slight  de- 
formity, variously  estimated  by  her- 
self and  her  rustic  equals  according 
to  the  humour  of  the  moment — being 
no  more  than  **a  high  shouther*' in 
Jenny's  sunshiny  weather,  but  reach- 
ing: the  lenjjth  of  a  desperate  "  thraw  " 
when  Jeuny^a  temper  had  come  to  be 
ns  "  thrawn  "  as  her  frame.  A  full 
circle,  bunchy,  substantial,  and  com- 
fortable, were  Jenny's  woollen  skirts, 
striped  in  cheerful  colours;  and  you 
had  no  warrant  for  supposing  that  any 
slovenly  su])erfluous  bulk  increased 
the  natural  dimensions  of  the  round, 
considerable  waist,  or  stiff,  well- 
tiu'l>ten<Ml  lioddicc,  of  which  Jenny*8 
clean  short  -  gown  and  iirmly  tied 
apn>n-strin«,'s  defined  the  shape  so 
Will.  Very  scanty  was  Jenny's  hair, 
and  very  Hi  tic  of  it  appeared  under 
h«T  white  muslin  cap;  and  Jenny's 
c<»niplexion  was  nothing  to  boast  of, 
thou^rh  some  withered  l>loom  remained 
uiMiii  Iht  cheeks.  Her  lips  closed 
upon  each  other  firmly;  her  brow  was 
marked  with  sundry  horizontal  lines, 
^^hii-h  it  was  bv  no  means  difficult  to 
(iee)ten  into  a  frown ;  and  Jenny*8 
ey»'s,  i:rey,  keen,  and  active,  were  at 
tlii'^  present  moment  set  in  fierce 
stea(lin«'s<«  and  gravity:  while  the 
littli-  snort  of  her  **fuff,"  and  the 
little  uihI  of  her  cap,  with  Its  full, 
w.ll-ironrd  borders,  gave  timely  inti- 
mation of  the  nnK)d  in  which  Jenny 
came. 

*•  Ve<,  Jenny,"  said  Mrs  Laurie, 
la\in^'  down  her  work  on  her  knee, 
and  >ittin::  back  into  her  chair.  Mrs 
Linrit>  kiit>w  the  signs  and  prerooni- 
tioiH  well,  and  lost  no  time  in  setting 
her  back  agiiinst  the  rock,  and  taking 
up  her  weapons  of  defence. 


^*  I  say  IVe  been  bearing  sometbine 
from  Miss  Menie,  mem,"  repeated 
Jenny  still  more  emphatically;  '^thioga 
are  come  a  gey  length,  to  my  pmr 
thought,  when  it*s  the  youngest  of  the 
bouse  tiiat  brings  word  of  a  great 
change  to  me ! — and  Fro  thinking  the 
best  thing  we  can  do  is  to  part  friends 
as  lang  as  we  can  keep  np  decent  ap* 
pearances;  so  maybe  yeMl  take  the 
trouble,  mem,  if  it*s  no  owre  mnckle 
freedom  of  me  asking  you,  to  look  out 
for  a  new  lass  afore  the  term." 

^'Indeed,  Jenny,  Til  do  no  soch 
thing,"  said  Mrs  Laurie  quietly.  Jennjr 
heeded  not,  but  went  on  with  a  little 
nervous  motion  of  her  bead,  half- 
shake,  half-nod,  and  many  a  snort 
and  half-drawn  breath  interposed  be- 
tween. 

*' There's  been  wanr  folk  than  Jenny 
serving  in  this  house,  I  reckon.  I've 
kent  women  mysel  that  did  less  wark 
with  mair  slaistry — and  aye  as  mnckle 
concerned  for  the  credit  of  the  house  ; 
but  I'm  no  gaun  to  sound  my  ain 
praise ;  and  I  would  like  to  ken  whe- 
ther I'm  to  be  held  to  the  six  months' 
warning,  or  if  I  mapr  put  np  my  kist 
and  make  my  flittmg  like  other  folk 
at  the  term?" 

**  You  can  make  yonr flitting,  Jenny, 
when  we  make  ours ;  that  is  soon 
enough,  surely,**  said  Mrs  Laurie  with 
a  half-smile.  Jenny  had  not  roused 
her  mutress  yet  to  anything  but  de- 
fence, 80  with  a  louder  fuff  than  6f«r 
she  rushed  to  the  attack  again. 

^*For  a  smooth-spoken  lass — bo- 
iieve  liersel,  she  wouldna  raise  the 
stour  without  pardon  eraTed— 1  woold 
recommend  Nelly  Pantoo.  There's  aa 
muckle  love  lost  atween  lier  and  me-^ 
but  she*li  say  ony  ill  of  Jenny— and 
aye  hare  a  cnrtsy  ready  for  a  lady'k 
ea',  and  her  een  on  the  g       .  vuk 
neither  mind  nor  be      '^^  Inar 
the  mistrev  says  no.         .  I  wi 
say  but  Nelly  1       ^^ 
to  ai     'er,  for 
th<        IS  abi 
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yc  like  to  bid — though  ye'll  mind, 
mem,  it's  forsake  of  the  wage,  and  no 
for  sake  of  you." 

*'  Dear  me,  Jenny,"  said  Mrs  Laune 
impatiently,  "  when  did  I  ask  for  such 
a  sacrifice  ?  AVhat  makes  ye  such  a 
crabbed  body,  woman?  Did  1  ever 
bid  a  servant  of  mine  give  up  father 
or  mother  for  me?  You  have  been 
about  Bnmside  ten  years  now,  Jenny 
— wlien  did  you  know  mc  do  anything 
like  that?" 

"  A  lady  mayna  mean  ony  ill — I'm 
no  saying  't,"  said  Jenny ;  **  but  anc 
may  make  a  bonnie  lock  of  mischief 
without  kenning.  Tve  been  ten  years 
about  Bnrnside — ay,  and  mair  siller! 
— and  to  think  the  mistress  should  be 
laying  her  odds  and  ends  thegithcr — 
a  woman  at  her  time  of  life — to  flit 
away  to  a  strange  country,  and  never 
letting'  on  a  word  to  Jenny,  till  the 
puir  body's  either  forced  into  a  ship 
upon  the  sea,  or  thrown  on  the  cauld 
world,  to  find  her  drap  parritch  at 
ony  (lo».r:«tep  where  there's  charity ! 
Ell,  sir;?,  what's  the  favour  of  this 
world  to  trur^t  to!  But  Tm  no  gaun  to 
break  my  heart  about  it,  for  Jenny 
has  twa  guid  hands  of  her  ain — nao 
thanks  to  some  folk — to  make  her 
bread  by  yet ! " 

*' Jenny's  an  unreasonable  body," 
said  her  mistress,  with  half-amused 
annoyance ;  "  and  if  you  were  not 
?poken  to  before,  it  was  just  because 
my  mind  was  unsettled,  and  it*s  only 
since  yesterday  1  have  thought  of  it 
at  all.  If  I  make  up  my  mind  to  go, 
it's  for  anything  but  pleasure  tomy- 
.«5elf— so  you  have  no  occasion  to  up- 
braiil  me,  Jenny,  for  doing  this  at  my 
time  of  life." 

*'MeI"  exclaimed  Jenny,  lifting 
her  hands  in  appeal,  ^^  me  upbraid  the 
mistress  !  Kli,  sirs,  the  like  of  that ! 
But,  mem,  will  you  tell  me,  if  it's  no 
for  your  ain  pleasure,  yon  that's  an 
indi'pondent  lady,  what  for  would  yon 
leavi'  Burnside  ?'" 

Mrs  Laurie  hesitated ;  but  Mrs 
Laurie  knew  ver}-  well  that  nothing 
could  be  more  unprofitable  than  any 
resentment  of  Jenny's  fufl^^and  her 
own  transitory  displeasare  had  already 
died  awav. 

"  Yon  may  say  we're  independent 
at  this  present  time,"  she  said  with  a 
little  sigh ;  **  but  did  it  never  occur  to 
you,  Jenny— if  anything  happened  to 
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me— ray  poor  lassie! — whai*«  to  be- 
come of  Menie  then?  ** 

*'  Havers  ! "  cried  Jcddj  londljr. 
"I  mean— I  ask  yonr  pardoa — bat 
what's  gaun  to  happen  to  jon  this 
twenty  years  and  mair?" 

"  Twenty  years  is  a  lifetime  of  it- 
self," said  her  mistress ;  **  it  might  not 
be  twenty  days  nor  twenty  hoon.  The 
like  of  us  liavc  no  right  to  reckon  onr 
time." 

*^It's  time  for  mo  to  buckle  my 
shoon  to  my  feet,  and  my  cloak  to  my 
shouthers,  if  you're  thinking  opon 
yonr  call,"  said  Jenny.  "Bat,  no  to 
be  ill-mannered,  putting  my  forbenn 
in  ae  word  with  yours,  we^re  baitb 
come  of  a  lang-lived  race— and  yon^re 
just  in  your  prime,  as  wcel  as  ever  ye 
was ;  and  'deed,  I  cauna  thiok  it  onT- 
thing  but  a  reflection  upon  nyseifv 
that  ni:n'be  might  get  to  the  kirk  midr 
constant  if  I  was  to  try,  when  I  hear 
ye  speaking  like  that  to  pair  anld 
wizened  Jenny,  that's  six.  and  fifty 
guid,  no  to  s])eak  of  the  thraw  she*a 
had  a'  her  days." 

And  a  single  hot  tear  of  petalant 
distress  fell  upon  Jcnny*s  arm. 

*^\Vell,  Jenny,"  said  Mrs  Laorle, 
"  one  thing  we'll  agree  in,  I  know — 
you  could  not  wish  so  ill  a  wish  to 
Menie,  poor  thing,  as  that  she  might 
leave  this  world  before  her  mottar. 
You  would  think  it  in  the  conne  of 
nature,  that  Menie  should  see  bo^ 
you  and  mc  in  our  graves.  Now,  if  I 
was  taken  away  next  week,  or  next 
year, — what  is  my  poor  bairn  to  do?" 

And  Jenny  vainly  fuffcd  to  conceal 
the  little  fit  of  sobbing  which  tUa 
idea  brought  upon  her.  ^*  Do !  She*ll 
be  married  upon  her  ain  gademaa 
long  years  afore  that  time  comes ;  and 
Randall  Homo's  a  decent  lad,  though 
I'll  no  say  he  would  have  jost  Cakes 
mi/  fancy,  if  onvbody  had  asldt  me  ; 
and  she'll  hae  a  hunder  pound  or  twa 
to  keep  her  pocket,  of  what  yoa*re  aye 
saving  for  her;  and  I  have  twa- three 
bawbees  laid  up  in  the  bank  myeeL** 

'^  Ay,  Jenny,  so  have  I,"  said  her 
mistress ;  *'  but  two  or  three  hnndrad 
])onnd3  is  a  poor  provision  for  a  yonug 
friendless  thing  like  Menie;  and  I 
have  nothing  but  a  liferent  in  Bnni* 
side ;  and  my  annuity,  you  know,  ends 
with  me.  No  doubt  tbere*8  Randall 
Home  to  take  into  consideration; 
but  the  two  of  them  are  veiy  yoong, 
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Jenny,  and  maoy  a  thing  may  come 
in  the  way.  I  would  like  Mcuio  to 
have  something  else  to  depend  on  than 
Randall  Home." 

*"  Bless  me,  mem,  yeVo  a  mote  in 
your  een  the  day,"  said  Jenny  impa- 
tiently. '^  AVhat's  the  puir  callant  done 
now '/  TlK«y  tell  me  he*8  as  weel-doing 
a  lad  ns  can  be,  and  what  would  ony- 
body  have  niair?" 

''Hush,  Jenny,"  said  V  s  Laurie, 
*'  and  hear  me  to  an  end.  This  lady 
has  a  better  income  than  I  have,  and 
iihc  says  we  may  lay  onr  savings  to- 
githor  for  Mciiie — a  very  good  offer ; 
and  Mcnic  can  get  better  education, 
whatever  may  happen  to  her ;  and  we 
can  soe  with  our  own  eyes  how  Ran- 
doll  Home  is  coming  on  in  the  world; 
for  you  see,  Jenny,  I  have  a  kind  of 
ri<;lit  to  be  selfish  on  Menie's  account. 
I've  tried  poverty  myself  in  my  day ; 
and  Menie  is  my  only  bairn." 

Tiic  tears  came  into  the  mother^s 
ay^s.  Mcnic  had  not  always  been 
her  only  bairn ;  and  visions  of  a  bold 


brother,  two  years  older  than  her 
little  girl,  and  natural  protector  and 
champion  of  Menie,  flashed  np  before 
her  in  the  bright  air  of  this  home 
room,  where  ten  years  ago  her  first* 
boia  paled  and  sickened  to  his  early 
death. 

"I  wadna  gang— no  a  fit,"  ex- 
claimed Jerny,  breaking  into  a  little 
passion  of  anger  and  tears.  "  Wha*8 
trusting  in  Providence  now  —  wha*0 
leaving  the  ane  out  of  the  question 
that  has  a*  in  His  handstand  mak- 
ing plans  like  as  if  He  didna  remain 
when  we  were  a*  away  ?  I  didna  think 
there  had  been  sae  little  mense — I 
conldna  have  believed  there  was  sae 
little  grace  in  a  house  l*ke  this— and 
I  wadna  gang  a  fit — no  me— as  if  I 
thought  Providence  was  owre  puir 
an  inheritance  for  the  bairn ! " 

And  Jenny  harried  away  to  her 
kitchen,  to  expend  both  tears  and 
anger ;  but  Jenny*s  opposition  to  the 
London  *^  flitting,"  in  spite  of  her  in- 
dignant protest,  died  from  that  hour. 


CHAPTBR  V. 


The  sun  is  dipping  low  into  the 
burning  sea  far  away,  which  Crifiers 
rnvious  shoulder  hides  from  us ;  and 
the  last  sheaf  of  rays,  like  a  handfnl 
of  golden  arrows,  strike  down  into 
ttic  ])lain,  grazing  this  same  strong 
frbouldcr  with  ineffectual  fire  as  they 
p.ass.  Touches  as  of  rosy  fingers  are 
on  all  the  clouds,  and  here  and  there 
one  hangs  upon  the  sky  in  an  ecstasy, 
suspended  not  upon  the  common  aur, 
but  on  some  special  atmosphere  of 
light.  The  long  attendant  shadows 
have  faded  from  the  trees,  the  road- 
side pools  have  lost  their  brilliant 
glimmer,  and  a  wakeful  whispering 
hush  about  the  hedgerows  and  old 
hawthorns  stir  all  those  curiousbndded 
watchers,  to  hear  the  slow  lounging 
steps  of  rustic  labourers  on  the  roau, 
and  wait  for  the  delicate  gleam  out  of 
the  east  which  shall  herald  the  new- 
risen  moon. 

And  light  are  your  home -going 
steps,  May  Marion,  upon  this  qaiet 
road«  which  breathes  out  fresh  even- 
ing <Hlours  from  all  its  dewy  neigh- 
bour fields— not  slow,  bat  lingering^- 
arrested  by  a  hundred  fanciful  delays. 
before  you  Is  no  great  range  of  pro- 


spect—the two  ash-trees,  holding  np 
their  united  arms,  very  much  as  the 
children  of  the  Brigend,  playing  under 
them,  hold  np  their  smali  clasped 
bands  arched  over  the  merry  troop 
who  are  rushing  yonder  **  throngfa  the 
needle  ee"— the  hamlet's  meditative 
houses,  standing  about  the  road  b^lM 
and  there,  in  the  pleasant  racancy  oi 
the  slow-falling  gloaming— the  bnni 
mmblhag  drowsilv  nnder  the  bridge— 
the  kye  coming  home  aiong  the  far- 
ther way— and  farthest  oflT  of  all,  the 
grave  plantation  firs,  making  a  dark 
background  for  Tonr  own  pleasant 
home.  The  purple  shadows  are  fill- 
ing into  palmer  grey  npon  the  bills 
behind,  and  the  hula  themaelrea  jron 
ooald  almost  fane/  contract  their 
drde,  and  grasp  each  other's  handi 
in  closer  rank,  with  a  manfU  tes- 
demess  for  this  still  coontry,  ohlld- 
Uke  and  nnfearing,  which  by-and-lqr* 
will  fall  asleep  at  their  foet  Your 
heart  scarcely  aines  in  the  kaili» 
ihoagh  yon  carry  U  so  lightly;  ill 
day's  song  is  over,  Menio  Ltorle— 
and  the  quiet  heart  oomea  down  with 
a  little  flutter  ^  sweet  thoaght  hito* 
the  eahn  of  its  kindlj  iieit. 
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The  li^ht  is  fading  when  Mcnie    my  tronble  ?  *'  ezdafmed  tha  Dioft|ber 


reaches  the  Brigend ;  and  by  the  door 
of  one  of  the  cottages,  Nelly  Panton, 
in  her  close  bonnet  and  Immble  enve- 
loping sliawl,  stands  beside  the  stone 
seat  on  which  an  older  woman,  who 
holds  her  head  away  with  pertinacity, 
has  seated  herself  to  rest. 

*^  She'll  no  take  heart,  whatever  I 
can  do,"  says  the  slow  steady  voice 
of  Nelly,  from  which  the  elastic  even- 
ing air  seems  to  droop  away,  throwing 
it  down  heavily  upon  the  darkening 
earth.  ^'  Fm  sure  I  couldna  say  mair, 
anntlc,  nor  do  mair  to  please  her  than 
I  aye  try,  in  my  <iuiet  way ;  but 
morning  and  night  she  murns  after 
Johnnie,  making  nae  mair  account  of    baith  life  and  patience,**  said  Kdljli 


indignantly.  "  Am  I  no  to  danr  shoi 
a  tear  in  my  aln  boose,  bot  a*  the 
toun'8tohearo*t?  Yes,  Miss  MeaSai 
I  see  it*8  yon,  bot  I  cmnna  help  it. 
I*m  no  meaning  disrespect  either  to 
you  or  ony  of  yonr  ftiends ;  bnt  mm- 
body  could  thole  to  have  their  private 
thoughts  turned  out  for  a*  tlia  worid 
to  see— and  sheMI  pot  me  daft  if  sIm 
gets  encouragement  to  gsng  on  aft 
this  rate.** 

^'  Must  I  not  ssk  about  Jobnaiei 
Mrs  Lithgow  ?  **  said  Menie  ;  *'  NeDj 
said  it  would  comfort  yon.** 

**  Nelly's  aye  saying  eometUaf 
to  aggravate  a  pair  woman  oat  oi 


me  than  if  I  was  a  stranger  in  the 
house.  And  what  should  ail  Johnnie? 
— for  Vm  sure  I  dinna  ken  what  would 
conic  of  folk  in  our  condition  if  we 
were  aye  write- writing  from  ae  hand 
to  anither,  like  them  that  have  nae- 
thih^r  else  to  do.  If  onything  was 
wr:iii;r,  we  would  hear  fast  enough. 
I'm  sjiyiiij:,  mother!" 

'*  If  vou  would  but  let  me  be!** 
groaned  the  older  woman ;  *'  Fm  no 
complaining  to  von.  If  I  (un  anxious 
in  my  mind.  Tin  no  wanting  to  pub- 
lisirt  afore  a'  the  parish.  I'm  mean- 
ing: nae  utfencc  to  you,  Marget — but 
I  tiiink  this  hu>sie's  tongue  will  drive 
me  out  i.)f  my  wits." 

*'  Tliat's  just  her  way,"  said  Nelly, 
with    mourn  till  complacency.    "  In- 

Otead  of  taking  it  kind  when  I  tr}'  to 
case  her,  ye  would  thiuk  I  was  doing 
souuhody  an  injury ;  and  Tm  sure 
it*s  a  fa^hious  temper,  indeed,  that 
camia  put  up  with  me — for  Tve  aye 
bei'U  rountrd  as  quiet  a  laf^s  as  there 
is  in  thv  haill  countryside,  and  never 
did  ill  t«>  on  V  body  a'  mv  da  vs.  From 
moriiiu;r  to  ni;;ht  Fm  aye  doing  my 
endeavour  to  gut  comfort  to  her — 
heariu^'  «»f  the  lads  that  have  done 
wit-1  in  LoinUm,  and  aye  standing  up 
fur  .lohnnir  that  he's  no  so  ill  as 
he's  ea'i'd,  thou^rh  he  mayna  write  as 
often  a-  some  do;  and  iu<t  yestenlay 

■  I  ^mimI  mysci  to  liurnside,  a  guid  mile 
of  ;:ati'  from  our  house,  to  juik  Miss 
Meuie  Laurio!  to  writo  to  Randall 
Home  for  word  about  Johnnie, — and 
Fm  sure  what  (»ny  mortal  could  do 
mair,  I  ennna  tt-ll/' 

*'  What  business  has  Miss  Menie 
Laurie,  or  Randall  Home  either,  with 


mother ;  **  and  be*s  jost  tier  hdf- 
brother,  yon  sec,  and  she  ha^a  the 
interest  in  him  she  might  have.  Vm 
snrc  I  canna  tell  how  she  came  la 
be  a  daughter  of  mine,**  continaed 
the  poor  woman,  rising  and  tamiuf 
away  to  address  herself,  rapidly  and 
low,  to  Menie's  partlcnlar  ear.  **I 
would  do  mony  a  thing  sfore  I  woold 
have  my  ain  troubled  thonghta,  or  so 
muckle  as  a  breath  on  Johnnie^s  cre- 
dit, kent  in  the  countryside ;  and  1*01 
no  so  anxious^no  near  so  anxiooa  aa 
that  cuttie  says;  bat,  Miss  Ifenlav 
you're  an  innocent  lassie — I*U  traat 
you.  I  have  a  tremble  in  my  heart 
for  my  young  son,  away  yonder  U 
lane.  No  that  Johnnie  has  ony 
ways — far  from  that,  far  from 
and  a  better  son  to  his  mother 
was  the  world  owre ;  bot  an  ianoeaaft 
thing  like  you  disna  ken  how  a 
laddie's  tempted— and  thoro*8  no 
creatnre  near  hand  to  mind  him  of 
duty,  and  naothing  but  a  wbeen 
less  English,  that  disna  ken  onr  kMt 
nor  our  ways,  at  every  side  of  hia^* 
and  I  charged  him  he  was  to  gang  ta 
nae  kirk  but  onr  aln.  Tm  sure  I  diaaa 
ken— whiles  things  that  folk  mean  Ibr 
giiid  counsel  tnm  out  snares — and  I*m 
pair  bewildered  in  my  mind.  If  yonV 
just  write.  Miss  Menie— jnst  like  aa  It 
was  out  of  your  ain  head,  and  bid  the 
young  gentleman — I  hear  he*8  tamed 
a  grand  scholar,  and  awfn*  clevei^* 
take  the  pains  to  ask  bow  Jobnnlela 
winning  on— bnt  no  to  say  yon  hav« 
heard  ony  ill  of  him.  I  wonldna  lunna 
him  think  his  mother  was  donbtfU  Of 
him,  no  for  a'  Kirklands  parish  aai 
he's  aye  in  the  offloe  of  that  mndte 
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paper  that  a^body  'a  heard  aboat — at 
least  as  far  as  I  ken.  Eh,  Miss  Menie, 
it's  a  sair  thing  to  have  so  many 
weary  miles  of  land  and  water,  and 
sae  mnckle  uncertainty  between  ane*8 
atn  heart  and  them  that  ane  likes 
best." 

With  gravity  and  concern  Menie 
received  this  confidence,  and  gave  her 
promise ;  bnt  Mcnio  did  not  know 
how  ''sair^'  and  terrible  this  nncer- 
tainty  was — conid  not  comprehend  the 
wavering  paleness  of  terror,  the  sickly 
gleams  of  anxiety  which  shot  over  the 
poor  mother's  face  —  and  a  wistfol 
mnrinur  of  inquiry,  a  pity  which  was 
almost  awe,  were  all  the  echoes  this 
voice  of  real  hnman  suffering  awoke 
in  Mcnic's  quiet  heart. 

And  when  she  had  soothed,  and 
comforted,  aud  promised,  this  gentle 
heart  went  on  its  way—its  flatter  of 
sweet  thoughts  subdued,  bat  only  into 
a  fresh  reposing  calm,  like  the  still- 
ness all  bedewed  and  starry  which 
gathered  on  the  dim  home-oonntry 
round.  Wisdom  of  the  world — Expe- 
rience chill  and  sober — Knowledge  of 
human  kind — grim  sisterhood,  avoid 


yonr  twilight  way— and  by  yonrself 
all  fearless  and  andannted,  hoping  all 
things,  believing  all  things,  thinking 
no  evil,  yon  are  brave  enough  to  go 
forth,  Menie  Laurie,  upon  the  world, 
without  a  tremble;  by-and-by  will 
come  the  time  to  go  forth— and  heaven 
send  the  lion  to  guard  this  quiet  heart 
upon  its  way. 

In  her  own  chamber,  when  the  night 
had  fully  fallen,  Menie  wrote  her  let- 
ter. Many  a  mile  of  land  and  water, 
many  a  new-developed  thought  on  one 
side,  lay  between  Menie  Laurie  and 
Randall  Home ;  but  uncertainty  had 
never  sickened  the  blithe  child's  hope 
within  her ;  an  ample  country,  full  of 
moontain-peaks  and  rocks  of  danger-^ 
bnming  with  hidden  breaks  of  desert, 
with  wells  of  Marah  treacherous  and 
insecure,  was  the  soul  which  fate  had 
linked  so  early  to  Menie  Lanrie'a  souL 
She  knew  the  sonny  plains  that  were 
in  it — the  monots  of  vision,  the  glena 
of  dreamy  sweet  romance;  bnt  all 
besides,  and  all  that  lay  deepest  la 
her  own  unexplored  mind,  remained 
to  be  discovered.  But  what  she  did 
not  know  she  ooald  not  fear. 


RUSSIA  A2fD  TCRUET. 


St  NCR  we  last  considered  the  qnes- 
tion  whii-li,  fur  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
yoar  now  drawing  to  a  close,  has  kept 
Kuropc  ill  a  fever  of  excitement,  sus- 
pen  so,  and  apprehension,  the  cnrrent 
of  di>oiis>ion  has  been  turned,  by  the 
conrse  of  events,  into  a  fresh  channel. 
Thru,  iilthongh  war  was  actually  de- 
claroil  and  liositilitles  appeared  immi- 
nriit,  tlu'  cannon  had  not  sounded  the 
iiipn.il,  (oliiston  had  not  occnrred,  and 
a  taint  1i(»pe  still  was  cherished  that 
pracc  ini«:lit  lie  preserved.  And  even 
now  that  Turk  and  Bnsslaii  have 
coinp  to  blows,  not  a  few  persons,  in 
tht'ir  ardent  desire  for  the  preserva^ 
til  111  of  the  peace  of  Europe,  cling  to 
the  bolii'f  that  the  conflict  may  not  be 
pp»lon^red,  that  diplomacy  may  yet 
have  >ome  resource  in  reserve,  and 
that  a  fvw  skirmishes  and  combats  in 
the  Dannbian  provinces  may  be  snc- 
ceeded  l>y  a  suspension  of  arms,  and 
a  final  acc4)nimodation.  It  is  certainly 
pleaaaut  to  persuade  oneself— however 
strong  the  probabilities  the  other  waj 


— that  the  almost  general  war  with 
which  Europe  is  threatened  may  be 
averted,  and  the  struggle  already  en^ 
gaged  in  by  Russia  and  Turkey 
Drought  to  a  dose  after  a  brief  cam* 
paign.  For  such  a  hope  there  Is  bnt 
one  foundation,  and  that  is  the  strong 
desire  for  peace  not  only  professed,  bnt 
really  entertained,  by  all  the  natiena 
and  governments  concerned.  The 
greatest  diiBcnlty  is  the  false  posiUon 
Into  which  Russia  has  so  rashly  and 
ill-advlsedly  throat  berselt  Perhap 
the  whole  annals  of  political  oomplU 
cations  do  not  present  one  more  sin- 
gnlar  and  intricate,  or  from  whkbez* 
trication  appears  more  dlHlenlt  Con« 
fldent  in  the  prestige  of  her  atrength 
—which  may  possibly  be  fimnd  to 
have  been  overrated,  bnt  whldi  hat 
long  cansed  her  to  be  fegarded  with 
deference  by  the  inl  powers  of  £«• 
rope,  and  with  a  feeling  approadiinf 
to  awe  by  those  who  had  more  to  tar 
from  her  aggree^ona  ^-  emboldened 
also  bj  exceptional  oanssi,  whiok  w% 
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Iiave  silrcftdy  plainly  indicated,  and 
efpcciJiUy  by  the  presence  of  a  devot- 
ed partisan  at  the  head  of  tlie  Engiiiih 
mini.stry,  and  by  the  supposed  impos- 
sibility of  n  strict  and  durable  alliance 
between  France  and  England,  Kussia 
ventured,  early  in  the  present  year,  to 
assume,  towards  a  power  she  had  long 
marke<l  as  a  pi*ey,  and  whose  weak- 
ness she  seems  to  have  exaggerated, 
an  insolent  and  afrgressivc  attitude 
she  yet  may  have  difllculty  in  niuin- 
taining,  oven  by  the  brutal  argument 
of  blows.  She  put  herself,  in  short,  in 
the  position  of  a  champion  who,  rely- 
ing upon  his  reputation  for  prowess, 
attem[its  to  domineer  over  a  seem- 
ingly timid  and  feeble  neighbour,  and 
is  startled  by  resolute  resistance,  and 
by  a  shout  of  indignation  from  the  by- 
standers. The  weakest  animal,  driven 
into  a  corner,  and  menaced  in  its  ex- 
istence, will  turn  and  i>tand  at  bay. 
Kussia  trusted  to  carry  her  point  by 
intimidation,  and  the  bullying  system 
she  adopted,  met  by  firmness,  has  in- 
volved her  in  a  dangerous  war,  and  is 
likely  to  bring  her  to  shame.  It  is 
not  probable  that,  when  she  set  out 
upon  hv.r  crusade  in  behalf  of  the  Greek 
Church,  she  beheld  herself  in  imagi- 
nation mistress  of  Constantinv»pic. 
Tliat  was  for  a  future  time.  She 
would  have  been  well  content  to  ac- 
cept, as  a  handsome  carnr>t  of  future 
conquest,  that  protectorate  over  the 
whole  Christian  population  of  Turkey 
vliich  the  treaty  of  Adrianoi>le  gave 
her  over  the  Danubian  provinces. 
For  Iiussia's  ambition  has  ever  had 
the  dangiTOus  quality  of  patience. 
Cautiously  stealing  forward,  she  has 
been  content  to  advance  step  by 
step  towards  her  cutis.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  in  every  treaty  she  has 
made  with  the  Porte  she  has  gained 
ground.  She  began,  at  Kainardji,  by 
obtaining  a  right  of  intercession  ;  this 


[Doe. 

adjusting  the  mooklsh  diepnto  aboat 
the  Holy  Placea,  was  to  obtain  tut 
Rodsia  an  acknowledged  right  of  in- 
terfcrenco — In  cases  which  she  would 
not  have  failed  to  have  formed  ajid 
stretched  to  her  own   pniposcfl — ^la 
the  internal  government  of  Enropcao 
Turkey.    The  Saltan  was  in  fad  to 
8h:irc  his  power  with  the  Czar ;  upon 
occasion,  he  would  have  been  san- 
moned  to  abdicate  it  in  his  favour. 
Failing  to    obtain  from  tho   Porte, 
whose  timidity  he  had  overrated,  a 
concession  so  hnmiliatingf  and  which 
would  have  left  Abdul  Medjid  a  mere 
shadow  of  sovereignty  in  his  £aropean 
dominions,  and  deriving  fresh  audacitj 
from  the  vacillation  and  inertness  of 
the  British    Government,    Nicholas, 
still  protesting  his  peaceable  inten- 
tions, committed  an  act  of  war,  and 
marched  his  armies  into    provinces 
whore  treaties  gave  them  no   right 
to  appear,   except   in  the    caso    of 
internal    disturbances.      None    suA 
existed,  but    the   Russians   entered 
and  established    themselves.      Then 
not  a  day  passed  without  their  acta 
<!ivinK  the   lie  to  their  profcssioni. 
Xnthing  was  to  be    changed,   Che/ 
said,  ill  the  condition,  administration^ 
or  mode  of  government  of  those  pro- 
vinces.  I'rinco  GortschalLofra  procla- 
mation repudiated  all  idea  of  con- 
qu(^st,  all  intention  of  modifying  the 
country's  institutions;   the  presence 
of  his  troops  should  be  no  burtbcB 
to  the  ]>opulation  ;    no  contributions 
should  be  levied,   and  all    supplies 
should  be  paid  for  at  equitable  prioeSL 
Fair  words,  soon  belied  by  foul  deeds. 
Thrre  was  to  bo  no  change  in  the 
govenimeut  or  circumstances  of  tho 
provinces,  said  Gortschakoff,and  forth* 
w  ith  comes  an  order  from  St  Peters- 
burg to  the  llospodars  to  suspend  aU 
intercourse  with  the  Porte,  as  well  as 
the  payment  of  the  tribute— ^moai 


became  right  of  remonstrance,  then  of    the  only  link  still  connecting  theaa 


^u:.rantee,  until  finally  {-he  assumed 
the  protectorate.  From  this  cantious 
and  subtle  jiulicy,  an  error  of  appreci- 
ation has,  u[>on  the  present  occasion, 
led  her  to  ileviate.  It  ha^  Inu;:  since 
lii'cn  i»laiiily  jnoved — to  tho  confusion 
of  thorj.f  who,  stupidly  or  wilfully  ob- 
stinate, <o  loni;  refused  to  credit  it — 
th:it  the  Sole  real  object  of  the  Mt  n- 
sr -likuir  nii*>inn,  cloaked,  in  the  lirst 
instance,  by  the  pretext  of  amicably 


with  Turkey.  At  Bucharest,  tlie 
Russian  general  assumed  in  all  thinga 
the  superiority  over  Prince  Stirbej. 
The  lIosi>odars  had  nothing  for  it  but 
subniUsion.  The  population  of  the 
provinces  had  no  less  reason  to  be 
(iissatistied  with  the  gross  eoutradic- 
tions  between  the  professions  and  the 
jiractice  of  the  intruders.  Those  fer- 
tile but  unfortunate  countries,  whoso 
progress  to  afllucnce  and  prospcri^ 
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has  been  stifled  and  ehedied  I17  one  this   nntoward   ailUr.     It  tppean 

armed  oocnpation  after  another,  had  highly  probable— indeed,  a  reriew  of 

enjojed  the  blessiog  of  an  abundant  his  attitude  sabseqnent  to  tiie  passage 

harvest,  and  at  the  end  of  June  the  of  the  Prath  hardljr  permits  is  to 

prices  of  prorisions  wob  extremely  donbt— that  the  Csar,nndhig  Turkey 

low.      The   Rassiatts    crossed    the  less  easily  frightened  than  he  bad 

Pmth  on  the  2d  JuIt;  upon  these  expected,  reekooing  larselT,  as  prs- 

low  prices  were  fixed  those  of  the  yioos  dronmstanoes  justified  Ills  d«ng^ 

supplies   the  MoldaTO  -  Wallachians  on  the  forbearance  of  Lord  Aberdeen 

were  compelled  to  make  to  the  in-  and  on  the  repugnance  of  EufCfM  to 

vaders ;  and  %t  that  rate  they  hare  war,  and  considering  with  contempt 

ever  since  been  maintained,  notwith-  any  military  demonstration  hi  tM 

standiDg  the  enormous  rise  that  has  power  of  tbie  Porte  to  make,  at  that 

taken  place.    And  in  the  mode  of  moment   changed    or  mod^ed   his 

payment  the  Russians  have  shown  views.    He  had  fhlled  in  his  attempt 

almost  equal  injustice.    The  Walla-  to  intimidate  the  Saltan  into  the  con* 

chian  government,  on  ap[dyhig  for  cession  of  an  extended  protectonto. 

payment  of  the  supplies  furnished.  In  defianoe  of  Turkey,  but  reekoainf 

and  which  they  were  to  receive,  the  on  its  nnwillhigness  to  enter  the  Usta 

Gortschakoff  proclamation  had  do-  of  actual  warfiure  with  so  pnlssaat  and 

clared,  out  of  the  military  chest,  were  ibmidable  an  adversary,  and  countfaig 

met  by  a  counter-daim  for  the  divi-  on  the  patience  of  France  and  Sag- 

deed  due  on   the  debt  contracted  land,  and  still  mon  on  the  ptesmnod 

towards  Russia  on  the  occasion  of  her  impossibility  oi  prolonged  maainiljr 

occupation  of  the  provinces  hi  18i8-  of  action  between  these  two  powsn, 

9-50— that  occupation,  which  had  for  he  cakadated  periiaps  on  being  alkvw* 

pretext  the  disturbances  in  the  prhi-  ed  to  pass  a  quiet  winter  in  the  Dann* 

cipalities,  having  been  at  thehr  charge,  blan  provinces,  and  on  gafaiing  a  psr> 

The  dividend  wss  paid,  and  the  Waliar  manent  fooUng  then,     fraai  tUa 

chians  were  paid  for  their  supplies  dream,  if  he  indn^^  in  it,  he  has 

with  their  own  money— rather  nard  been  unpleasantly  awakened,  and  tkero 

measures  to  poor  provinces  ahready  can  be  no  doubt  bow  ^adfy  he  wonM 

groaning  under  multiplied  exactions,  now  behold  his  troops  upon  the  FMh% 


Since  then,  bills  have  been  given  for  left  bank,  could  be  withdraw 

the  extorted  supplies,   the  date  ^  thither  without  hamHiatioB.     Cea- 

whose   payment  may,  however,  be  trary  to  his  expectatloa,  his  attempted 

considered    as   very   problematkai.  Intimidation  has  led  to  war,  to  tha 

Prince   Qortschakoff^s   mroclamatioii  early  defiMt  of  his  troops  1^  a  ~ 


merely  stating  the  period  of  disburse-    foe,  and  cannot  bat  aitlmalely  eatafl 
ment  as  to  occur  **  at  a  convenient    his  total  dlsoomfiture.    Havhig 


Ume.'    The  dividends  on  the  debt  of  soifored  hfanself  to  be  tempted  tar 

1848  come  almost  wholly  out  (tf  the  ambltioa  Into  a  path  beset  with  psrib 

pockets  of  the  peasantry,  who  now  which  he  underrated,  he  now  iads 

find   themselves  further   burtheaed  himself  unable  to  retreat  from  It  with* 

with  the  maintenance  of  the  sokUeia  oat  loss  of  prsstige  and  lepatatleaL 

quartered  upon  theai.    Twenty-five  and  baa  ao  dteraatlfa  bat  aa  anaea 

fHiras,  less  than  five  half-peace,  form  contest  whose  Issaa  oaa  hardily  ba 

the  allowance  made  for  the  nourish*  donbtlhL 

ment  of  each  of  the  fdhr  to  six  Sua-  A  esataiy  ago,  BaasIa,  still  la  tha 

sians  usually  quartered  hi  a  peasaat^s  TOiy  iafoa^  of  dvUsatte,  aeansi^ 

house.    It  Is  utterly  inadequate ;  the  eoanted  hi  taa  great  Earopeaa  fln^f* 

peasant  is  impoverished  and  distress-  Gigaatie,  faideed,  hava  beea  tha  *»• 

ed,  and  the  soldier  Is  stUI  ill  fod.  Bat  ward  strides  she  haa  siaoa  auda  la 

we  must  quit  the  eonslderatkm  of  power,  Infloeaee,  and  tsciltonr.    Oft 

these  details,  importaat  though  th^  avenr  side  she  haa  emteadad  asnrif  | 

be  as  a  proof  of  Rassla*s  opprssslva  Sweden, Poland, TaAay,  FeBBia,hai«i 

policy   towards    those  very  Greek  all  in  tara  beea  desaettsd  or  paiHaBf 

Christians  she  profosses  sach  aasle^  absorbed  1^  her.    Jlortk  aad  aoaOi 

to  protect  from  ill  usage,  to  coaapleta  shahaasslaMaMiaoaMeftha 

the  mahi  outline  of  her  ooadaet  la  predactifa  dliCnela  of 
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Raliio  provinro"?  on  the  one   hand,  pards  Prnssia,  the  nndecided  charac- 

IJr.-sjinibiji  ami  thi*  Crimea  upon  the  tprof  the  kinj»,  his  almost  clandestine 

oiliir.     Whin  I'umpe,  whose  territo-  jr.nrney  to  Warsaw,  and  the  fact  of 

rial  iHvi>iiHM  ha<l  hcon  thrown  into  the  existence  at  his  court  of  a  party 

cniifusiiiu   by  N'apolo«»M's  ronf|ue.<t'!,  favonrable  to  Rnssia,  and  favoored 

\\\\^  rc-<li-tribnte«l  l»y  the  Confrress  of  by  his  queen,  wouhi  afford  grrooiid* 

Vi«'!iiia,     fiirtliiT     advanta^ri's    were  fur  doubt  and  uneasiness,  bnt  for  the 

wpt-nnMl  to  llns^'ia.    H«t  ]1•!^ition  at  firmness  with  which  his  minister  is 

tliat    tinh'   was    a    prmidcr  one,    in  understood  to  insist  upon  neutrality, 

thr    cyis    (if    th»'    wdrKl,    than    it  Austria,  preserved   from    dissohiiioa 

rv«*r  bi'lVuo  liiid  or  ^iiico   has   boon,  by  Unssia  in  1849,  can  hardly  be  ex- 

Slu'  ha<l  just  UmwA  victorious  from  a  pocted  to  pursue,  in  1N>3,  the  decidtd 

war,  in  whifh  her  rau-t*  wa<  that  of  policy  she  shrunk  from  in  182{>.  be- 

of  all  nati«»ns.     Her   previously  ap-  fore  she  was  fettered  by  obligation?, 

;n't.'.s?ive  and  ;rra-})in;r  characttT  was  and   weakened    by   revolutions    and 

Inst  sijrlit  of  iu  iho  liah»  of  patriotism  civil  wars. 

ditfusrd  around  lur  by  her  heroic  de-  AVith  war  actually  commenced  bo- 

tVuce  a;:ain-t  Napolcnii's  ovcrwhelui-  twcen  Russia  and  Turkey,  and  app-i- 

inj,'  host-,  and  by  ln-r  no  loss  pillant  rently  hardly  avoidable  by  Knglaod 

CO  opera! i< in  in  tlio  siibst'qucnt  cam-  and  France,  it  becomes  of  far  less  iu- 

jiaii'iis.     Toland's  wr«'n;rs   wi-re  for-  terest   to  discuss  the  circumstances 

;:otiLn,  or   at    ha-t    for-riven  to  the  that  led  to  it,  and  upon  which,  iu- 

power  that  had  dealt  a  deathblow  to  deed,  very  little  remain.s  to  be  said, 

th«*  mi;ilit  of  the  >poih'r  of  Kurope.  than  the  prol»abilitios  of  its  progress 

AVith  a  want  of  foitsiuht,  which  now  niid  termination.    The  interest  of  the 

app^-ars  nnacrontitabh',  but  which  the  Kastorn  <|uestiun  is  now  transfemM 

circiunstaiH-os   of  the   titi.o  cxi-lain.  from  the  conference  hall?  and  council 

IJii»ia  uas  alli»\\rd  ^\\\\  finihrr  to  chambers   of  Vienna  and    Gonstan- 

cxtiutl    1m  r    ln»nticr  urstwanN,    to  tinople,  London   and   Paris,   to  the 

cpi-N  the  \'i-ti.la.  ar.d  ])laiit  hcrlmiin-  banks  of  the  Danube  and  the  plains 

dary  str.nr   almost    at    the   pates   of  of  AVallachia.  When  the  soldier  bares 

A'ienna  and  Inrlin.     The  con«;ress  of  his  blade  the  diplomatist  retires  into 

state^nir!!   \\\\(\  jiai!ctii»ii»'d  this   ar-  the  rear — not  into  inaction,  for  the 

ran;:enuiit  fon'>aw  I'.oi  that  the  throne  war  he  has  in  vain  endeavoured  to 

of  the  CV.ars  nii;:ht  (»iie  day  be  occu-  avert  he  must  now  do  his  utmost  to 

pied  by  a  suverei^rn  scarcfly  K-ss  am-  britii:  to  an  amicable  termination,  but 

iMtioU'*  than  NapnKon   himself,  and  into  seeminjr  temporary  insignificance, 

that  Russia  mi.L'ht  become  f<»r  Kurope  Deafened   by  the  din  of  battle,  the 

the  peril  that  rr..!ice  had  bei-n.     AVe  worhl  no  longer  heeds  the  small,  but 

n(»w  bi'hold  some  <»f  the  fatal  results  earnest,  voice   of  negotiation,    until 

(»f  the   dan;:erous    inditrereiire   with  when   comes  a  lull,  and  contending 

A\  hieh  her  encn»achnients  wen'  .<o  long  hosts,  weary  of  slaughter  and  sutVeriug, 

regarded.  A  ipiestinn  arises,  in  whicli  rest  for  a  moment  upon  their  arms,  it 

fonr  out   of   the  five    great   powers  again  is  heard,  uplifted  in  words  of 

should   coticnr  to  check   the   unjust  peace.     In  the  present   case,  diplo- 

pretensions  of  the  null.     Austria  and  matic  negotiations  can  hardly   hope 

IMiL-sia.   nptiu    whom    Russia,   once  for  success  until  the  fortune  of  war 

estalili>hed  at  Constantinople,  would  shall  have  declared  itself  alternately 

next  ]ires«5,  are  certainly  not  less  in-  for  both  parties.    An  uninterrupted 

terestcd  than  France  and  Kugland  in  series    of   successes   on    either   side 

keeping  her  out  of  Turkey.     And  yet  could  but  prolong  the  difficulty.     If 

they  dare  not  take  a  decided  part;  Russia  were  thus  favoured,  she  would 

they  falter,  liesitate,  see  what  they  not  be  likely  to  desist  from  her  dc- 

{-ught  to  do,  but  fear  to  do  it.     Their  mands,   and    England    and    France 

attitude  is  one  of  reserve;  their  neu-  would  then  inevitably  be  compelled 

trality  is  the  most  that  can  be  ex-  to  active   and  extensive  operations. 

])ected.     Special  and  secondary  rea-  Those  operations  ought,  as  we  have 

Sons  interfere  to  prevent  their  adhe-  already  pointed  out,  to  be  undertaken 

rencc  to  the  line  of  policy  it  is  niani-  by  the  whole  of  Europe — since  the 

fcstly  their  interest  to  follow.    As  re-  whole  of  Europe  is  interested  in  the 
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question — bat  Turkey  and  the  West- 
ern Powers  migbt  think  themselves 
fortunate,  if  between  this  and  then 
the  Czar  did  not  find  means  to  van- 
qnish  Austria^s  relnctance,  and  drag 
her  from  her  neutrality.  Upon  the 
other  hand,  should  the  honours  of 
the  war  be  for  the  Tnrks,  the  Caar*s 
anger  at  being  worsted  by  so  despised 
an  enemy  would  prevent  his  listening 
to  an  arrangement,  and  spur  him — 
or  we  and  the  world  in  general  greatly 
mistake  his  character — to  persist  in 
the  conflict  as  long  as  he  could  mus- 
ter a  pult  of  Cossacks,  or  find  a  sqna* 
dron  to  set  in  the  field ;  or  until — no 
unprecedented  occurrence  in  modem 
Russian  history — he  himself  fall  a 
sacrifice  to  his  subjects'  eznperm* 
tion.  Nicholas  has  done  himsdt  irre- 
parable injury  by  his  ill-advised  and 
most  mendacious  manifesto  of  the 
Ist  November,  in  which  he  taxes 
his  opponent  with  every  fanlt  he 
himself  has  committed,  and  takes 
credit  for  virtues  to  which  the  whole 
of  his  acts  during  the  present  year 
have  been  diametrically  opposed.  He 
vaunts  the  spirit  of  equity  and  conci- 
liation he  has  displayed  in  his  con- 
duct towards  Turkey:  we  are  re- 
minded at  once  of  the  attempted  im- 
position of  a  protectorate  to  which  no 
treaties  give  him  the  shadow  of  a 
claim,  and  of  the  insolence  of  the  over- 
bearing Mcnschiliofr.  He  talks  of  his 
(lofeiisivo  attitude — when  his  armies 
have  for  five  months  been  living,  al- 
most at  free  quarters,  in  Turkish  ter- 
ritOF}'.  France  might,  with  equal 
show  of  reason,  march  to-morrow  into 
the  Ubino  provinces,  and  then  oom- 
plaiu  of  aggression,  because  she  was 
assailed  by  Prussian  troops.  But  we 
shnll  not  dwell  upon  the  fallacious 
and  absnrd  document  which  has  raised 
Fuch  a  storm  of  indignation,  further 
than  to  express  regret  that,  in  a  quar- 
ter where  the  experience  of  the  past 
gave  us  reason  to  expect  a  wise.  Just, 
and  conciliatory  spirit,  there  should 
have  been  found  in  its  stead  a  poli^ 
so  inflexible  and  aggressive,  coupled 
with  such  flagrant  bad  faith  and  di»- 
reg«ni  of  truth. 

If  the  Czar  has  disappointed  bis 
friomls,  the  Turks  have  delighted 
tlieirs,  and  astonished  everybody  by 
the  display  of  an  amount  of  energy 
and  political  vitality  for  which  none 


gave  them  credit.  For  many  years 
it  has  been  the  custom  to  consider 
Turkey  as  the  most  helpless,  decrepit, 
and  rotten  of  states,  ready  to  drop  to 
pieces  at  a  touch.  The  habitual  hu- 
mility of  her  attitude,  her  disposition 
to  bend  and  gh'e  way  in  all  diplomatic 
disputes,  especially  when  tiiey  were 
with  Russia,  confirmed  the  impression, 
that,  both  in  a  military  and  a  political 
point  of  view,  she  was  the  very  in- 
carnation of  weakness.  The  protec- 
tion afforded,  in  the  teeth  of  Russia, 
to  the  Hungarian  and  Polish  refugees, 
revived  her  credit  for  a  moment ;  bat 
then  she  was  energetically  and  de- 
cidedly supported  by  an  English  fleet, 
and  the  urair  was  prompt^  iMrougfat 
to  a  close.  This  year  the  case  has 
been  diiferenL  £ngland*s  foreign 
poli<7  was  in  fiur  lest  idile  and  dreaded 
bands,  and  fkint  and  tardy  snppoort 
was  shown  to  Turkey.  The  Porta  did 
not  suffer  itself  to  be  disheartened 
either  br  the  slowness  and  Inkewarm- 
ness  of  its  ally,  or  by  the  promptitude 
and  l)oldness  of  its  enemy.  Itsteadilj 
prepared  for  the  struggle  which  dally 
became  more  imminent  and  Inevit- 
able. It  acted  as  if  it  had  none  but 
itself  to  depend  upon,  and  displajed 
not  a  little  firmness  and  resolatlMt 
Its  preparations  wene  on  a  vast  scade ; 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  population 
seconded  the  efforts  of  tna  Go- 
vernment ;  for  very  many  yean 
Turkey  has  not  possessed  armiea  at 
once  so  numerous  and  so  efficient  u 
those  she  has  now  sent  hito  the  fieidi 
l)oth  in  Europe  and  in  Aaia,  and 
stationed  in  reserve  on  the  line  of  the 
Balkan,  and  the  success  of  that  under 
Omer  Paaha*8  Immediate  command 
bat  made  people  ask  themselves  npo« 
what  grounds  tlMj  had  aadn  np 
their  ndnds,  that  fWnn  the  ymy  flmt 
the  Turkish  troops  would  lum  no 
more  chance  againat  that  oi  Russia 
than  would  a  barn-door  fowl  pittod 
-  against  a  falcon,  and  that  th^  ro> 
talned  not  a  veatlge  of  that  martlai 
prowess  whidi  once  made  them  tha 
terror  of  Europe,  and  led  tbea  in* 
pMtadly  to  the  walla  ^  Tienna,  $nd 
far  forward  into  Italy  and  Hungarr. 
The  repntatkm  of  the  RisauB 
army  for  TakNir,  discipline,  and  eon- 
dnet  In  the  Held,  stands  deMrredly 
high.  To  go  no  further  back  than  the 
pffMsnt  ceBluiy,  and  poaring  Ofw 
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those  battles  of  its  earlier  yetivs^  in 
which  victory  was  hardly  wrenched 
by  Napoleon's  novel  tactics  and  mili- 
tary pjeijin!»,  and  by  the  warlike  en- 
thusiasm of  his  sc»ldiers,  to  whom 
triiimplihad  liccome  habitual,  from  the 
stubborn  hosts  of  Muscovy,  we  find, 
in  the  single  battle  of  the  Horodino, 
a  sutlicient  proof  of  what  Russian 
troops  can  do.  Since  the  fall  of  Na- 
]M»l('nu,  they  have  had  little  opportu- 
nity of  .signalising  themselves.  Their 
victories  in  1?<l'S-I»  were  neither  easily 
won,  nor,  as  wc  shall  presently  show, 
unattiMulcd  bv  verv  severe  loss,  al- 
tluMigh  Turks  were  their  only  anta- 
jjonists,  and  treachery  more  than 
once  came  to  their  aid.  And  in  Cir- 
cassia  they  have  almost  invariably 
had  the  worst  of  it,  a  circumstance  sup- 
porting the  belief  sonu*tiniesexpressed, 
and  which  has  been  rontirmed  to  usbv 
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soldier  is  remarkably  nnendoring  of 
fatigue,  and  subject  to  sickness.  In 
the  field,  at  bis  snperioKs  command, 
he  will  stand  immovable  to  be  mowed 
down  by  grape-shot,  but  he  quickly 
yields  to  the  assaults  ufdisea.se.  It 
18  well  known  that  in  the  campaign  of 
1812  the  sufferings  of  the  Russians 
were  by  no  means  less  than  those  of 
the  French,  although  they  had  rations 
and  resources  at  command,  whilst  the 
broken  host  they  drove  before  them 
had  neither  hospitals  nor  commissariat, 
nor  an  instant's  repose.  In  all  their 
attacks  upon  Turkey,  the  Russian  loss 
has  been  almost  as  great  from  sick- 
ness as  from  the  sword.  In  180t>  the 
typhus  fever  they  imported  into  Wal- 
lachia  spread  amongst  the  inhabitants, 
committing  terrible  ravages ;  and  be- 
fore the  outbreak  of  the  present  hostili- 
ties, after  less  than  fonr  months,  occn- 


persons  who  have  had  opportunity  of    pation,  the  most  trustworthy  accounts 


observation,  that  the  Russian  army, 
as  at  present  ciMniJOriicd.  and  with  the 
exception  of  the  imperial  guard,  and 
of  certain  .'^elect  regiments,  is  by  no 
means,  either  as  reganls  the  spirit  or 
the  physical  powers  of  the  sohlier, 
in  a  condition  to  bear  comparison  with 
tlio>o  of  Clt-rmany,  France,  and  Kng- 
land.  In  estimating  the  probabilities 
of  any  war,  it  is  indispensable  to  take 
into  account  the  tein]>er  of  the  st»ldier, 
the  degree  of  enthusiasm,  or  of  mar- 
tial ardour  excited  in  him  by  the  na- 
ture of  t!ie  contest.  In  1812  the 
struggle  was  on  Russian  ground,  with 
an  invader  against  whom  hatred  had 


rated  the  diminution  in  the  effective 
strength  of  the  Russian  troops  in  the 
Provinces,  by  deaths  and  men  in  hos- 
pital, at  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  whole 
force  that  had  entered. 

AVith  reference  to  the  present  tem- 
per of  the  Russian  army,  it  is  interest- 
ing here  to  extract  a  paragraph  from 
a  striking  article,  entitled  VOcrupa- 
(ion  Hussi  dans  hs  Princijxiuffs  du 
Ihinuhe^  which  appeared  a  month  ago 
in  the  leading  French  Review,  La 
Jlevue  dis  Deux  Mondes.  Tlie  article, 
although  signed  by  one  of  the  editors 
of  the  Uevue^  is  stated,  at  its  com- 
mencement, to  be  compiled  from  co- 


long  accumulated,  and  in  defence  of    pious  notes  taken  upon  the  spot  by  a 


all  that  men  hold  dearest.  No  stimu- 
lus was  wanting — but  neither  was 
any  spared — to  raise  the  patriotic  and 
military  spirit  to  the  very  highest 
pitch.  The  case  is  now  very  ditVerent, 
and  we  are  justified  in  doubting  the 
willingness,  or  at  least  the  zeal,  with 
which  the  Russian  advances  to  the 
enconnt«T  of  the  Turk.  A  few  months 
ago  the  Czar's  apj)eal  to  the  religious 
feelings  of  the  nation  excited  a  mo- 
mentary enthusiasm.  This,  however, 
seems  to  have  been  of  brief  duration. 
It  U  some  time  since  any  signs  of  it 
have  been  shown  or  reported.  Instead 
ui  ii  we  hear  of  the  ravages  made  by 
fever  in  the  ill- fed  andbadly-qnartere<l 
army  ol  Prince  (lortschakolf.  Owing, 
j»rol)ably,  to  habitually  poor  and  in- 
sulUcient  nourishment,    the  llussian 


traveller  of  distinction.  The  follow- 
ing passage  is  curious,  and  in  accord- 
ance, in  most  of  its  particulars,  with 
strict  probability,  and  with  the  in- 
formation received  upon  the  subject 
from  other  quarters  : — 

*•  No  very  cmiuent  qaalities  are  to  be 
attributed  to  the  Russian  generals  now 
conimandiiig  iu  the  Danubian  province?  ; 
and  it  is  the  general  opinion  that  whea 
the  war  ehall  assume  a  serious  character, 
military  men  of  greater  capacity  will  be 
sent  to  direct  the  operations.  Neither 
must  one  expect  to  find,  in  the  generals 
of  the  army  of  occupation,  men  inspired 
by  patriotic  and  religious  enthusiasm,  as 
a  Suwarrow  would  assuredly  have  been 
in  a  war  undertaken  upon  the  pretext 
uow  put  forward  by  the  Russian  cabinet. 
Mysticism  of  that  kind  is  not  at  aII  in 
Prince  Gortschakoff*s  way,  and  it  tt  not 
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from  him  that  Um  tx»m|>l»  M«ld  «oflM. 
And  the  soldier  hiaielf,  wboee  {"nff*^!- 
tion  was  certainly  excHed  at  the  aonent 
of  the  passage  of  the  Pmth,  has  greatlj 
eooled  down  since  then.    The  tales  that 
then  impassioned  him  haTe  already  grown 
old.    He  at  first  had  persuaded  him»elf 
that  he  was  mardiing  to  the  reeene  of  the 
holy  shrines,  sold  to  the  Jews  hy  the 
Torks.    By  keeping  him  for  four  months 
peaceably  encamped  in  the  prindpalitieib 
they  have  allowed  him  to  dieeo?er  that 
the  peril  is,  at  any  rate,  not  pressing.  He 
doubted  not,  when  advandng  by  fbreed 
marches  upon  Bucharest,  that  the  town 
was  in  the  power  of  the  Tnrks,  and  al- 
ready giren  up  to  fire  and  sword.    Hie 
own  eyes  assured  him  how  dit^nt  was 
the  true  state  of  things.    To-day  H  Is  of 
the  massacre  of  the  Christians  in  Bul- 
garia that  he  must  be  told,  in  order  to  re- 
▼iTc  his  zeaL    As  to  his  snperion,  whe 
eannot  delude  themselTos  aa  to  the  tr«e 
motlTes  of  the  war,  it  is  a  qnestioa  whether 
the  feeling  of  nationality  soffioee  to  make 
them  forget  that  the  right  is  not  on  their 
side.    Some  of  them  certainly  seem  to 
contemplate  the  fbtnre  with  this  satisfoo- 
tion  of  brare  oflioers,  well  pleased  to  fight, 
and  careless  of  the  motiTo — others  with 
perfect  scepticism — others  again,  it  Is  said^ 
with  unconcealed  grief,  beoMMe  they  do 
not  feel  themseWes  sustained  by  the  great- 
ness and  equity  of  their  eanse,aBd  by  that 
natural  ardour  inspired,  in  a  geaerons  e»- 
terprise,  by  the  encouragement  of  pnbUe 
opinion.    These  last  cannot  restrain  their 
complaints  and  the  expression  of  their 
gloomy  presentiments ;  and  it  has  been 
related  to  us  by  persons  worthy  of  beUef« 
that  one  of  them  had  gone  so  fhr  at 
publicly  to  shed  tears  in  a  drawing-room 
at  Bucharest.    The  expression  of  similar 
«entiments  waa  witnessed  e«  the  •?•  of 
the  unfortunate  expedition  made,  daring 
the  Hungarian  inenrreetioo,  by  a  oorpe  of 
the  army  of  occupation,  against  the  troope 
of  Bem,  concentrated  in  Somthem  Xima- 
syWania.*' 

The  picture  here  Minted,  fipom 
sketches  taken  from  life,  and  of  the 
accoracj  of  whose  details,  proceeding, 
as  it  does,  from  a  highly  inCelligenft 
and  respectable  sonroe,  we  baTO  no 
right  to  doabt  until  coanter-eridence 
be  brooght  forward,  amply  snfitos  to 
explaiu  any  defeats,  bowerer  rignal, 
the  Cxar*s  armies  may  meet  with. 
Dispirited  by  sickness,  bad  qnarters, 
and  a  worse  cause,  it  will  not  be  won- 
derful if  they  are  TanqulslMd  bj  tniops 
in  good  working  condUloii,  led  if 
oflicers  whom  tbers  b  no  reason  to 
beliere  less  elBdant  than  thoae  np- 


nosed  to  tiMBS*  and  ftred  faj  raUgiow 
nmatlcisni.  It  has  been  aonewhal 
too  rsadllj  neoepled  as  an  incontro* 
▼ertihle  £Mt  that  thefe  is  not  the  stnf 
of  ft  food  soldier  in  ft  modem  Turk. 
Il  is  hard  to  saj  whT  thai  should  be. 
In  thews  and  sinews  he  Is  not  dsAeienl. 
Tnitish  porters  earry  loads  thai  wonld 
break  the  back  of  most  Emopeans; 
in  character  he  Is  submissive  and 
amenable  to  discipline ;  if  hia  ordip 
naiy  nature  be  indolent,  he  displajB 
fieroe  energj  when  once  ronsed,  and 
hIa  fhtallsm  makes  hhn  foariess  of 
death.  In  martial  prowesa  and  skiU 
with  arms  he  was  once  nnaurpassed, 
and  the  decline  of  hia  mllitaiy  repnta- 
tkm  is  quite  rsoent.  Itmajprooi^ 
he  tiaoed  to  his  slowness  in  adopting 
ehangea  bj  which  other  raoes  have 
been  prompt  to  profit.  The  Tnrka 
of  the  middle  ages  were  quite  the 
equals  of  the  most  warlike  of  Ghrla- 
tian  nations.  Their  tacUss  and  or- 
ganisation were  the  same,  and  their 
personal  ralonr  has  9hnj9  been  ctm- 
splenons.  But  when  Europe  adop^ 
ed  the  system  of  standhig  armies,  and 
lakl  the  foundations  of  modem  stra- 
tegy, the  Mahometan  warrior  waa 
thrown  kito  the  shade,  and  soon  hnd 
to  seek  lessons  from  thoae  to  wboM 
he  had  prerkNisl j  given  thsoL  As 
the  beginning  of  the  present  esntniy, 
and  under  the  ausptcea  of  Flranee, 
Saltan  Selim  atten^iCed  a  rslDrm  In 
the  Tbrkish  armj.  He  decreed  the 
creatkm  of  bodies  of  inftntiy  and 
caTalry  organised  In  the  Snropenn 
manner,  end  In  less  than  three  ynaa 
iwelre  regimenta  were  formed,  10  eneh 
one  of  wideh  was  attaohed  n  eompavjr 
of  artUlery.  The  turbulent  and  ter- 
rible janisaariea  behekl  this  nneiiUior 
nodei  of  a  regular  army  with  no 
fiironrable  eye.  It  was  sweni  nwi^ 
kilhe  refolntkm  that  raised  liahmend 
to  the  thrsna,  nslbrmed  hjUm,  and 


again  broken  up  hr  i 
that  nearij  eosi  him  Us  lifk  The 
fformalhmof  n  regular  Turkish  a»nr 
was  deinitlTely  a4foumed  unltt  IM^ 
after  the  masaaem  of  the  Jsnisaarios 
andtheaboUlkmofthefareorpa.  Than 
It  was  that  Russia,  taking  advantMe 
of  the  state  of  transitisB  L  whUlSa 
8nltan*B  militniy  pnwer  tend  liaeli; 
with  lu  old  umf  broken  np  and  Ita 
new  one  nei  yei  diaelpilned,  deelaiid 
war  against  Iwk^f.  nefitaiaaa^ 
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ficiently  recent  for  many  to  remember 
the  events  of  the  contest  that  ensued. 
Under  most  unfavourable  circum- 
stances, the  Ottomans  showed  them- 
selves by  no  means  nnworthy  of  their 
ancient  military  reputation.  The 
Russians  met  an  amount  of  resist- 
ance they  by  no  means  expected. 
Eighteen'months  took  them  to  Adri- 
anople,  but  not  until  they  had  lost, 
by  disease  or  in  action,  150,000  men 
(some  ac<;ounts  estimate  their  loss  yet 
higher)  and  50,000  horses.  Then,  as 
now,  fever  and  dysentery  played  havoc 
in  their  ranks. 

The  system  introduced  by  ^rah- 
moud  was  carried  out  by  his  succes- 
sor, the  present  Sultan,  who  limited 
the  period  of  military  ser\-ice,  which 
previously  had  been  for  life.  By  a 
decree  published  in  1843,  the  whole 
military  system  of  Turkey  was  de- 
finitively regulated ;  the  conscription 
was  established,  and  European  orga- 
nisation introduced  in  all  branches  of 
the  service.  The  infantry,  cavalry, 
and  engineers  wore  organised  upon 
the  French  model,  the  artillery  upon 
that  of  Prussia,  to  which  nation  its 
ollicers  belonged.  The  main  division 
of  the  army  was  into  the  nizam  or 
standing  army,  and  the  redif  or  re- 
serve. This  latter  has  frequently, 
during  recent  discussions  of  Turkish 
affairsi,  been  loosely  spoken  of  as  con- 
sisting of  raw  levies,  or  at  best  a  sort 
of  militia,  whereas  in  reality  it  con- 
sists entirely  of  men  who  have  served 
their  time.  This  is  no  unimportant 
error  to  rectify  before  estimating  the 
cliances  of  the  war,  of  who.-se  projiress 
every  post  for  the  last  fortnight  has 
brought  us  accounts  more  and  more 
exciting.  Every  ordou  or  army  corps 
— the  Turkish  standing  army  has  six 
of  these — has  its  redij\  whose  com- 
manding officer  is  stationed,  in  time 
of  peace,  at  the  headquarters  of  the 
ordou.  The  non- commissioned  offi- 
cers, who  receive  regular  pay,  are 
bound  to  reside  in  the  towns  and 
villages  of  their  sub-divisions,  and 
to  exercise  their  men  every  week. 
For  one  month  of  every  year,  the 
soldiers  of  the  reserve  muster  at 
the  headquarters  of  their  res{)ective 
onions,  to  be  exercised  in  manoeuvres 
on  a  large  scale,  and  are  duly  paid 
and  rationed  from  the  time  thev  leave 
their  homes  until  they  return  to  them. 


At  other  times  their  amif  uv  pn- 
aerved  in  depots,  distribnted  throng 
the  Tarions  caDtonments,  and  cu  be 
drawn  ont  of  store  at  any  moneni  te 
immediate  service.  Far  from  beiqg 
raw  or  irregular  troops,  the  rcdifii  ara 
in  fact  all  old  soldiers,  although  aliU 
young  men,  and  there  is  no  reaaoa 
for  their  proving*  when  called  ont,  in 
the  least  less  efficient  than  their  eom« 
rades  of  the  line,  to  which  ther  tbea- 
selves  have,  without  exception,  al- 
ready belonged.  The  system  is  almoat 
identical  with  that  of  the  rmssian 
iandwehr. 

As  regards  the  nnmbera  Tarkqr 
can  bring  into  the  Held,  the  brief  sta- 
tistics on  this  head  we  gaTO  in  oar 
last  article  have  been  confirmed  and 
shown  to  be  within  the  mark  bj  aere- 
ral  writers,  who  have  since  busied 
themselves  with  the  subject.  Esti- 
mating the  nizam  and  rtdifnX  800,000 
men,  these  writers  make  the  troops 
furnished  by  tributary  provincea,  and 
the  irregulars  of  all  kinds,  the  gen- 
darmes, volunteers,  Tartars,  &e., 
amount  to  upwards  of  250,000  nioiv« 
without  reckoning  the  DaM'BmzowM^ 
nearly  200.000  strong.  Thepe  JEterAi- 
Bczouks  are  soldiers  of  the  old  Torfciah 
anny,  and  their  name,  which  eigniilea 
gjmiled  heads,  is  given  to  them  beosnse 
they  are  allowed  to  retain  the  ancient 
head-dress.  From  the  same  antboil- 
ties,  amongst  which  a  prominent  plnee 
is  to  be  given  to  Ubk'ini*s  recentlj 


published  Lettres  sur  la 
work  In  which  the  military 
of  the  conntr}'  receive  particular 
sideration— we  learn  that  the  total 
number  of  regular  troops  the  tribatnrr 
provinces  are  bound  to  furnish  is 
40,000,  and  of  irregulars  nearly  thriee 
as  many.  Syria  is  set  down  as  able 
easily  to  send  50,000  horsemen  to  die 
assistance  of  the  Porte,  if  that  goTem- 
ment  has  the  means  to  support  them. 
Admitting  that  there  be,  as  is  rerj 
likely,  exaggeration  in  some  of  these 
estiinates,  making  a  large  allowanoe 
for  sick,  ineffective,  al^ent  withoat 
leave,  and  other  contingencies,  we  stfll 
get  a  very  high  figure  for  the  total  of 
the  Turkish  army.  Of  comae,  with 
the  exception  of  some  foreign  otBccra, 
it  id  8nppo8c<i  to  consist  entirely  of 
Mussulmans,  although  Omer  Pasha, 
in  his  campaign  in  Bosnia,  had  12,000 
Christian  Bosniaks  under  his  ordeiBi 
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and  at  the  present  time  we  are  in- 
furmed  that  2000  Catholic  Albanians 
are  on  the  Danube.  Finally,  and  to 
close  this  branch  of  the  subject — 
to  which  the  present  state  of  war 
gives  especial  interest,  whilst  at  the 
same  time  it  may  impair  its  correct- 
ness from  one  week  to  the  next — 
those  estimates  most  favourable  to 
Turkey  make  the  number  of  men 
she  now  has  under  arms  amount  to 
330,000,  with  a  power  of  raising  half 
a  million  more  if  necessary.  The  total 
amount  very  nearly  agrees  with  a  state- 
ment quoted,  in  our  last  article,  from 
the  Journal  de  Constantinopie,  The 
330,000  men  consist  of  garrisons,  of 
Omer  Pasha*s  army,  of  the  army  of 
reserve  or  of  the  Balkan,  whose  head- 
quarters are  at  Adrianople,  of  Selim 
Pasha's  corps  in  Anatolia,  and  of 
that  of  Abdi  Pasha  in  Armenia.  The 
most  cautious  statements,  and  the 
least  favourable  to  Turkey,  admit  that 
there  were,  more  than  a  month  ago, 
at  least  200,000  men  in  arms  for  the 
Sultan,  a  force  daily  increasing,  and 
in  whose  movements  and  preparations 
extraordiuary  activity  was  being  dis- 
played. 

However  superior  the  resources  and 
military  efficiency  of  Turkey  may  prove 
to  the  estimate  made  of  them  before 
they  were  put  to  the  test,  her  most 
sanguine  partisans  can  hardly  antici- 
pate that  in  the  long-run  they  wonld 
enable  her  to  cope  with  the  power  of 
Kussia.  On  the  first  intelligence  of 
Onier  Pasha's  having  crossed  the 
Danube,  a  step  which  few  anticipated 
his  taking  in  the  teeth  of  a  Russian 
army,  aud  on  the  news  of  his  first  suc- 


cesses, which,  np  to  the  time  we  write, 
and  as  far  as  our  information  goeSi 
have  been  nncheqnered  by  a  reTerse, 
some,  who  before  had  proclaimed 
Turkey  ntteriy  effete  and  incapable 
of  defence,  passed  to  the  opposite 
extreme,  and  began  calcnlating  the 
consequences  of  her  being  found  more 
than  a  match  for  her  antagonist* 
This  is  indeed  foolish  precipitation. 
We  are  quite  prepared  to  believe  thai 
Turkey  may  give  Russia  much  more 
trouble  than  was  generally  anticipated ; 
and  we  found  this  belief  less  upon  the 
result  of  the  actions  of  (which  we  as 
yet  have  but  imperfect  accounts,  than 
upon  positive  evidence  and  inferences 
drawn  from  the  past,  which  we  have 
adduced  in  this  and  in  another  artide. 
We  should  be  only  too  satisfied  to 
think  Turkey  able  to  hold  her  own 
against  a  sovereign  by  whom  men^ 
lives,  in  a  contest  of  this  kind,  wonld 
be  regarded  as  mere  maUrid  of  war, 
and  who,  if  he  lost  half-a-dosen 
armies,  would  raise  twice  as  many  to 
replace  them.  Gladly  indeed  should 
we  see  Turkey  maintaining  her  fhrn* 
tier  and  baffling  her  foe  withool 
foreign  aid.  Bnt  this  is  too  good  m 
result  to  hope  for,  and  it  is,  we  iter. 
only  too  probable  thai  England  ana 
France  wUl  be  forced  to  take  part  in 
the  fight.  If  thev  be  compellea  rslQo- 
tantly  to  draw  the  sword,  ft  is  to  be 
hoped  they  will  not  sheath  it  nntU 
they  have  obtained  solid  gnarantees 
that  Europe  shall  not  again  have  kcr 
tranquillity  disturbed  on  flimsy  pra^ 
texU  and  for  the  gratification  of  m 
despot's  ambition. 
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Dumi^  DiUBOU,  TB^  825. 
Daalaihir.  ioalatand  tlOBa  IbaaA  aL 

88L 
DaaaMBi,  adalfal,  8. 
Ba^,  tho,  ia  Iho  Alpi,  848. 
Baat^aaifawal  ipliyoBt  of  tobano  fa 

tho,  181— of  oftap,808— aad  of  hoM^ 

817. 
Eaalon  obooIIob,  fOMaiki  OB  Iba^  888L 
yotthbat  BotB  i 


aad  Ralb,  ob,  108. 
EalwalU  Dr»  OB  Iho   iMfliywl  of 


al»84C 

aflho~ 

Ut- 


opias, 818. 
TbIlagoB,  ttrio  i 
BdkljaflfaBlM^ 

X«al8f 
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Kilinbiirgh,  Roman  remains  in,  558 — 
points  of  refiiemblauce  between  it  and 
Athene,  571. 

Eiiypt,  services  of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  in, 
1(>I — Napoleon  on  the  expedition  to, 
173. 

Elizabeth,  queen,  alliances  between,  and 
the  IIii;;iienot:<,  1 1. 

Emetic  holly,  the,  GH6. 

Emigration,  present  amount  of,  and  its 
effects,  117 — influence  of  it  upon  the 
shipping  interest,  374 — increased  faci- 
lities for  it,  ^^l}. 

E.MiLi.ND,  FouEi<;x  Estimates  of,  284. 

Eii/;laiid,  the  French  L'rotestant  refugees 
in,  11 — depreciation  of,  by  Frenchmen, 

En-lish,  jealousy  of,   toward  the  Scots, 

Engli^ih  drama  ami  stage,  a  foreigner  on 
the.  2J)f». 

En^Mi>h  oratory,  a  foreigner  on,  288. 

Esperon,  mount,  4. 

Eugenie,  the  empress,  604. 

Europe,  entire  amount  of  emigration 
from,  1 17— increa.>ed  consumption  of 
opium  in,  Go8. 

Examiner  newspaper,  connection  of  Hay- 
dun  with  the,  tt'lb. 

Exhibition  of  paintings,  remarks  on  the, 
1U2. 

Expurts,  increase  in,  and  its  causes,  375. 

EXIKNT    AND   CATSKi  OF  OUR  rilOSrEttlTV, 

Tin:,  37o. 
Factory  p«)pulation,  use  of  opium  among 

the,  (i  1 0. 
Fallmerayer,    professor,    his     work     on 

Greece,  5()J». 
Faridondaine,  drama  of,  R5. 
Fermented  liquors,  universal  employment 

of,  13U. 
Figi'ac,  mademoiselle,  79. 
FiNi:   Aurs   and   the   tublic   taste   in 

l>>.5:{,  TiiK,  i<'j. 
Finlay,   (ieorge,  his   works   on  Greece, 

501),  570. 
Fishing,  peculiar  mode  of,  148. 
Fon.  tlie,  in  Switzerland,  543. 
Food,  similarity  of  the  articles  used  as, 

130. 
Ford  on  Spanish  railways,  473,  479. 
Foreign  ICstimates  of  England,  284. 
Foreign   Secretary  of  Eugland,  position 

of  the,  Gf). 
Foreign  and  British  shipping,  statistics 

of,  121. 
FoiwYTii's  Caitivitt  of  XArOLEON,  &c., 

review  of,  150. 
Fortifications  of  Paris,  the,  5.0G. 
Vox,  destruction  of  a  lammergeier  by  a, 

518. 
France  in  1S53,  245. 
France,  state  of,  under  Louis  XIV.,  2 — 

persecution  of  Protestantism  in,  under 

him,  5  ct  ftq. — introduction  of  tobacco 

into,  131 — and  Frenchmen,  a  German 


on,  292 — eketches  in,  595 — coodaet  of, 
on  the  Holy  Shrines  qaestioo,  633. 

France's  Chronicles  of  Life  Asbcb- 
ANCE,  review  of,  105. 

Franchise,  practical  lowering  of  the,  froa 
the  rise  of  prices,  126. 

Frederick  the  Qreat,  treatment  of  the 
French  Protestants  bj,  11. 

Frederick  William,  the  elector,  9. 

Frederick  William  I.,  treatment  of  the 
French  Protestants  bj,  1 1. 

Free  trade,  effects  of,  on  emigration, 
lis — present  prosperity  not  due  to, 
373. 

French  fashions,  introduction  of,  into 
Spain,  482. 

French  Protestant  refugees,  histobt 
OF  the,  1. 

French  Rerolution,  influence  of  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Protestants  on  the,  22. 

Frenchmen,  depreciation  of  England  by, 
285. 

Fungus,  the  intoxicating,  of  Siberia,  654. 

Gabrielle,  comedy  of,  81. 

Gait^  at  Paris,  the,  78. 

Galgacus.  site  of  the  battle  with,  B65. 

Gambier's  islands,  peculiarities  of,  36.S. 

Gambir  extract,  narcotic  nse  of  the,  681. 

Geffroy  the  actor,  79. 

Gentleman's  Magazine,  acconnt  of  Swift 
and  Stella  from  the,  499  et  tcq. 

Geoffroy  the  actor,  79. 

Geraudan,  the  Protestants  of,  5. 

German  style  of  art,  present  tendency  to, 
in  England,  530. 

Germany,  amount  of  emigration  from, 
117. 

Gin  palaces  of  London,  the,  297. 

Godfrey's  cordial,  employment  of,  in 
Lancashire,  611. 

Gold  and  Emigration  in  their  effecis, 
social  and  political,  117. 

Gold  discoveries,  circumstances  which 
led  to  the,  1 1 8 — effects  of,  on  our  pros- 
perity, 374. 

Gold  washings  in  Bolivia,  14G. 

Gordon's  Itinerarium  Septentrionale,  559. 

Gourgaud,  general,  character  of,  by 
O'Meara,  171. 

Gourgues,  Dominic  de,  exploit  of,  IS. 

Grains  of  Paradise,  narcotic  use  of,  683. 

Grand  Opera  at  Paris,  the,  78. 

Grazalema,  sketches  in,  482. 

Great  Britain,  position  of,  under  Castle- 
reagh,  66 — present  amount  of  emigra- 
tion from,  117 — introduction  of  tobacco 
int^,  131 — consumption  of  hops  in, 
137— publicity  of  official  life  in,  159— 
the  war  between,  and  China,  204 — 
decrease  of  immigration  from  Ireland 
into,  377 — financial  dishonesty  of  Spain 
toward,  475 — consumption  of  opium  in, 
612 — position,  &c  of,  in  the  Tnrkiah 
question,  635. 

Greek  church,  the,  579 — ^representation^ 
&c.  of  the  Virgin  in,  29. 
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Greek  court-ball,  a,  575. 

Greeks,  medieval  hUtoiy  of  the,  569. 

Greenwich  Hospital,  a  foreigner  on,  291. 

Gualillos,  the  Pass  of,  UI. 

Guanay,  the  missioa  of,  148. 

Guienne,  the  Protestants  of,  4. 

Guizot's  Cromwell,  &c.,  667. 

Guigah,  preparation,  &c.  of,  617. 

Gyrauase  Dramatiqae  at  Paris,  the,  79. 

H.  G.  K.,  The  aged  disciple  oomforUog 
by,  371— Right  divine  by,  424— The 
wanderer  by,  488 — From  the  tents  of 
Kedar  by,  629 — A  confession  by,  t6. — 
Movement  by,  630 — The  poet  and  the 
passions  by,  631. 

Hadrian,  decoration  of  Athens  by,  569. 

Halliwell  on  Collier's  Shakespeare,  SOS. 

Hamlet,  new  readings  in,  462. 

Harbours  of  refuge,  neglect  of,  in  Scot- 
land, 280. 

Harlay,  a  French  Catholic,  perfidy  of,  17. 

Harrowby,  lord,  letter  from,  71. 

Haschisch,  preparation  and  effects  of,  618. 

Havre,  sketches  of,  595. 

Hay,  Mr  D.  K.,  his  researches  into  the 
principles  of  Beanty,  789. 

Haydon^s  Autowoobapht,  519. 

Hemp,  employment  of,  as  a  narcotic, 
617. 

Henry  IV.,  new  readings  in,  307. 

Henry  V.,  new  readings  in,  312. 

Henry  VI.,  new  readings  in,  S14. 

Henry  VIII.,  new  readings  in,  316. 

Hettner's    Griecuucoi    RKniuimr, 

Hien-foung,  accession  of,  in  China,  207. 
High  prices,  prevalence  of,  373. 
Highlanders,  Mr  Burton  on  the,  265. 
Hirttorian,  the  impartiality  of  the,  263. 
Historical  painting,  absence  of  demand 

for,  in  Kngland,  529. 
Hu^oleu,  coral  reef  of,  365. 
Holland,  the  French  Protestant  reftigeec 

in,  20. 
HuUind'.H  Reminiscences,  the  reception 

of,  .519. 
Holy  Family,  first  representationf  of  the. 

Holy  Shriuc!*,  the  question  of  the,  6SSi. 
Holy  rood,  government  neglect  of,  279. 
Hop.  the  growth  and  uses  of  the,  1S6. 
Hou-hai,  u.-urpation  of,  in  China,  206. 
Humourist,  the,  what,  494. 
Hunt,  Mr.  the  paintings  of,  102. 
Hunt,  Leigh,  connection  of  llaydoa  with, 


OmOt 


Hunter,  life  of  the,  in  Switterland,  551. 
Hymettus,  mount,  572. 
Ice  cavenis  of  tlie  Alps,  the,  .'(41. 
Iconocla^itti,  dcHtruction  of  works  of  art 

by  the,  29. 
Illampu,  mount,  147. 
Immaculate  Conception,  decree  regirdiog 

the,  29. 
Impartiality  in  history,  remarkf  ca,  26S. 
Imports,  diminntion  in,  S79. 


Incai  of  F^m,  himtiiig  of  the  Tieafifai  hj 

the,  141. 
India,  general  employment  of  tobacco  in, 
ISl — prodnction  and  consumption  of 
opinm  in,  605, 611 — modes  of  collecting 
the  churrus,  &c.  of  the  hemp  in,  617. 
Indian  ocean,  geological  changes  in  the, 
S67. 

ndians  of  Bolivia,  sketchec  of  the,  148. 
ndians  of  South  America,  nse  of  the 

coca  by  the,  622. 
nfidelity,  inflnence  of  the  BeToeation  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes  on,  21. 

NSUBBCOnON  IK  ChIITA,  THB,  208. 

nvalidee,  the,  at  Paris,  599. 
nvereck,  Roman  remains  at,  564. 

Ireland  and  Scotland,  comparative  treat- 
ment of,  279. 

rish  emigrants,  remittances  from,  117. 
riah  emigration,  diminntion  of,  S77. 
rish  Rebellion,  conduct  of  Lmrd  Caatle- 
reagh  dnring  the,  65. 
rish  Union  Act,  passing  of  the,  64. 
sabella  of  Spain,  sket^  of,  485. 

lilaada  of  the  Pacific,  mode  of  formatioB, 
Ac  of  the,  860. 
taliaa  Opera  at  Paris,  the,  78. 
taly,  bird  shooting  and  snaring  in,  542. 

James  I.,  eflbcts  on  Scotland  of  his  ac- 
cession te  the  English  crown,  267. 

James  II.,  treatment  of  the  French  Pro- 
testants by,  IS. 

Jambsom's  LaoBRM  or  ram  Maooiiiia, 
2S. 

Javancee,  infiuence  of  opium  on  tbt,  614. 

Jeffrey's  Theory  of  Beanty,  remarin  ob» 
726,  H  $eq. 

Judgment  of  Solomon,  Haydon's,  527. 

Judith  the  actress,  79. 

Julius  CiBsar,  new  readinga  in,  458. 

KbOAB,  FBOM  tub  TBHTt  ov,  by  H.  Q.  K., 
629. 

Keith,  admiral  lord,  and  Napoleca,  166. 

Kent,  the  duke  of,  anecdote  of,  160. 

Kent,  the  hop  grounds  of,  137. 

Kia-king,  emperor  of  China,  20S. 

Ki-chaa,  a  Chinese  ofllcial,  205. 

Kief,  preparation  of,  618. 

Kiln, a  Chineee oftdal,  80& 

King  John,  new  readiaga  in,  S04. 

Kokemaar,  nae  of,  fai  Pertly  60S. 

Kouaof^,  coauMBcemMil  <^  tbt  fliiBeea 
Inaurrectlon  la,  200. 

La  Lancha,  iketcbea  at,  146L 

La  Mal*arla,  drama  of,  M, 

La  Pai,  iketchet  at,  U% 

Labourer,  podtiOB  ef  the,  at  to  WBfeB» 
Ac,  383b 

Ladt  Lbb's  Widowbood,  Fwi  VIL  SO-- 
PBrt  VIU.  220— Ptrt  XL  S4»-Part 
X.  426. 

Lafbrrilrt,  the  actor,  t?. 

Lafbtttalae,  the  a«tor,  88. 

LagMB  lahuMb  ef  Hm  FMiie,  llNb  SIL 

LMUB4iri«itr  of  the  Alfi^  «hi»  i47« 
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Landed  interesty  iiiflaeiiea  of  the  tim  of 

prices  on  the,  125. 
L&ndseer*8  Night  and  Morning,  102. 
Langnedoc,  the  Protestanta  of,  4. 

LAROCHEJAQUELEnr,  THl  HaBQUB  D1^ 
245. 

Larochejaquelein,  the  hooM  of,  24$. 

Le  Cceur  et  la  Dot,  dxmma  of,  80. 

Le  Fils  de  FamUlo,  drama  of,  80,  81. 

Le  Tellier,  the  chanoellor,  9. 

Lear,  new  readings  in,  463. 

Lednmt,  narcotic  Tirtaes  of  the,  665. 

Legitimist  party  in  Franoo,  noticof  of  the, 
248  €t  ieq, 

Leiningen,  prince,  and  the  Monionegro 
question,  635. 

Lemaitre,  the  aotor,  85. 

Lenz,  Dr,  chamois-hnnting  expedition  of, 
554. 

Les  Lundis  de  Madame,  drama  of,  80. 

Lettuce,  narcotic  rirtuet  of,  679. 

L'iionneur  et  1' Argent,  drama  of,  80,  86. 

Life  AfisuRANcs,  ▲  chaftib  oh,  105. 

Life  assurance,  adrantages  of,  111. 

Lin,  commisMoner,  204,  211. 

Lin-king,  insurrection  of,  203. 

LoUins  Urbicus,  the  conqneats  o(  in  Scot- 
land, 565. 

London,  sketches  of,  284. 

LoNDONDERRT's    CORBESPONDEKCl     AND 

Despatchkb,  review  of,  63. 
Long  Vacation,  erils  of  the,  699. 
Longwood,  Napoleon's  residence  at,  169. 
Lord  Adrocate  of  Scotland,  position,  &c. 

of  the,  281. 
Louis  X I  v.,  character  of  the  reign  of,  and 

his  conduct  toward  the  Protestants,  1 

tt  feq, 
Louis  Xapoleon,  adherence  of  Laroche- 

jaquelein    to,    250 — inflaenoe    of    his 

uncle's  prestige  on  him,  600 — his  posi- 
tion, Ac,  634. 
Louis  Philippe,  the  Mnrillos  of,  108— 

character  of  his  reign,  251. 
Louisiana,  the  French  Protestant  reftigeos 

in,  20. 
Louvois,  persecution  of  the  Protestants 

by,  6. 
Lore  Philters,  science  of,  687. 
LoTe*s  Labour  Lost,  new  readings  in,  198. 
Low  Archipelago,  peenliarities  of  the,  365. 
Lowe,  Sir  H.,tre  Memoirs  or,  reviewod, 

16U. 
Lowe,  Mr,  on  the  system  of  pri?ate  toton, 

5K4. 
Lowlanders  of  Scotland,  the,  265. 
Luther,  Mademoiselle,  79. 
Luxembourg,  palace  of  the,  600. 
Luxor  obelisk,  the,  598. 
Lycabettus,  mount,  572. 
Lynx  of  Switzerland,  the,  550. 
Macbeth,  new  readings  in,  459. 
Madden,  l)r,  on  smoking  in  Torkey,  133 

—  on  the  effects  of  opium,  606,  607. 
Mai>onna,  Jaiieso:(*8  Leoehoi  or  tbe, 

23. 


BOBtatioMoftho,8L 
KadoDBft  dl  Sao  Siato,  te,  8S. 
Madrid  and  Anajiici  railwmy,  tW,  4a«. 
Malaga,  skotebea  in,  483. 
Malagneta,  vse  of,  as  »  ■»ic<tie,  6t8i. 
Malays,  inflooaeo  of  opim  ••  tlio,  614b 
Malplaqnoty  tbo  Frtnek  PiiHilBBti  ■!» 

10. 
Mao,  sneoewifo  stagso  of,  180. 
Mandwster,  pnraloBeo  of 

in,  610.  ^^ 

Manofkctiirsfi^  omsos  of  tlM  prapwity 

of  the,  875. 
Mapiri,  the  river,  148. 
Mariolatry,  inlnoneo  ol^  during  Iht  Dmk 

ogos,81. 
Marqud  si   Lasogbmaqu] 

— Fravoi  in  1858, 245. 
Blassy,  madame,  the  aotroos,  80. 
Measnro  ibr  Moafors,  boi 

189. 

Melendei,  Pedro,  atrocity  of,  18. 
Melingne  the  actor,  85. 
Mensohikoff,  prince,  tbo  dcmmmda  •€,  €S8L 
Mereadet,  the  oomedy  of,  78. 
Mercado  de  Londres,tlio,B  Spuiiifc  li^Jt 

488. 
Merchant  of  Venice,  new  remdiagi  la  Ihl^ 

196. 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  mw 

in  the,  188. 
Blettemich,  cnrions  intorriow  b«li 

and  Napoleon,  70. 
Miao-tie,the,  in  China,  210. 
Midsummer  Night's  DrsMD 

in,  195. 
Millais,  the  paintings  of,  99. 
Miraculous    pictures,    ofigln    n^ 

modem,  86. 
Miser,  sketch  of  the,  106. 
Momeea,  collecting  of,  in  Nepanl,  617. 
Mons  Grampins,  the  hattlo  of  tho,  568. 
Montaner,  account  of  Athens  by,  878^ 
Montenegro  question,  tbo,  688. 
Montholon,  O'Meara's  eharaetor  oC  171. 
Moore,  Sir  J.,  friendship  botWMB,  «■< 

Sir  H.  Lowe,  161. 
Moore's  Life  and  Letton,  wetpU—  iC 

519,520. 
Moors,  use  of  the  hemp  Maong  tbo,  618* 
Morales,  attempt  on  Goaeiml  Bolss  hf^ 

143. 
Moreao,  M.,  on  tbo  bomp  aa  %  ■aiuolk^ 

620. 
Morphia,  production  of,  613. 
Blonntain  regioo  of  tbo  Alps,  aaiaal  Sfc 

in  the,  541. 
Moo-tehang-ba,  Chinoso  priwo  i 

205. 
MoTEMEirr,  by  IL  G.  K.,  630. 
Much  Ado  about  Nothing, 

in,  192. 
MulgraTe,  Lord,  patronage  of  Hay^M  by, 

524. 
Murillo,  the  works  of,  103. 
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Momy  Aod  Co.,  M«Mn,  on  AoBtimliaB 

ezportfl,  378. 
Blusical  ta8te,  state  of,  in  EnglMui,  895. 
Maaielbargh,  Roaaa  altar  found  at,  559. 
Nankin,  the  treaty  of,  305— iU  oaptnra 

bjr  the  Chinese  insurgents,  219. 
Napolbon  Airo  Sib  Hudson  Lowb,  159. 
Napoleon,  sketches  of  the  last  campaign 

of,  69 — on  England's  reftual  of  the  titlo 

of  Emperor  to  him,  169— enthaaiaam 

regarding  him  in  FraBoe,599 — ikttehea 

of  him,  671. 
Napoleon  III.,  present  position  of,  665. 

^  also  Lonis  Napoleon. 
Narcotics  we  induloi  in,  thb,  Part  L 

129— Part  II.  605— Part  III.  678. 
Narcotics,  nniversal  employmsat  of,  150. 
Nathalie  the  actress,  79. 
National  character,  indicationa  of,  flfom 

superstitions,  24. 
National  Gallbrt- Repobtof  Pabua- 

mentart  commission,  643. 
Natiooal  Gallery,  the  pictures  in  the,  97. 
Negroes,  influence  of  opinm  on  the,  614. 
Nepaul,  collection  of  Momeea  iB,  617. 
Neuss,  the  French  refugees  at  tha  battle 

of,  10. 
New  Caledonia,  coral  reef  at,  366. 
New  Readings  in  Shakespeare,  No.  L 

181— No.  II.  303— No.  IlL  451. 
Nicholas,  conduct  ol^  on   the    Taridah 

question,  633. 
Normandy,  sketches  in,  595,  596. 
Northcote,  interrie  w  of  Haydon  with^  528. 
Northern  railway,  proposed,  in  Spain, 

479. 
Northumberland,  Napoleon  in  the,  166. 
Notes  and  Queries,  reply  to,  451. 
Notre  Dame,  the  cathecfaral  of,  600. 
Od6oa,  the,  at  Paris,  80. 
Official  life,  publicity  of,  in  Great  Britain, 

159. 
04  lara,  general,  160. 
0*Meara,  I>r,sketcbes  of  Napoleon  by,  166 

et  ieq.  paiwiuL 
Op^ra  Comique  at  Paris,  the,  78. 
Opilacion  in  South  America,  the,  684. 
Opium,  manufacture  of,  its  consumption, 

effects,  Jbc,  605— itaohemleal  eaaatitn- 

tion,  612. 
Oratory,  English,  a  foreigner  on,  388. 
Orleanist  partT  ia  France,  the,  248  M  9$q. 
Orrery,  lord,  his  connection  with  Swift, 

&c.,  50i». 
0*ShauglineMy,  Dr,  on  the  hemp  aa  a 

narcotitr,  619. 
Osprey,  the,  in  the  Alps,  548. 
Othello,  new  readings  in,  465. 
Otomac  Indians,  eating  of  clay  by  the, 

690. 
Otter,  the,  ia  Switierland,  551. 
Our  CoMMiasiONBB  in  Pabib,  595. 
Owls,  bird-snaring  by,  548. 
Oxford   UniTeiiity,   are  Ualvarsily  K^ 

form. 
Pacific   Ocean,  chanetaristioi    af   tka 


iahoda  of  tiNb  880— aWfmttaa  BBd 

snbsideneea  In  it,  867. 
Pahsa,  preparation,  fte.  af,  144,  691. 
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